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From  the  Edinborgh  RoTiew. 
THE  QUESTION  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

[The  followiog  eloquent  and  manly  defence 
of  liberty  has  been  imputed  to  the  pen  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Denman.  Though  specially  de- 
signed to  rebuke  an  encroachment  upon  pop- 
ular rights  which  does  not  exist  here,  its 
noble  principles  and  fervid  arguments  will  find 
a  response  in  every  free  heart— Eo.] 

1.  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  House 

of  Commons,  July  5, 1845. 
5J.  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  House 

of  Commons,  Aug.  5,  1845. 

3.  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Jultf  10,  1845. 

4.  Report  from  the  Select  CommitUe  (of  the 
House  of  Lords)  appointed  to  search  for 
Precedents  in  reference  to  the  Petition  of 
Thomas  Baker  for  protection, 

6.  Minutes  oftke  Proceedings  of  the  Haiise 
of  Lords,  lOM  and  Uth  of  July,  1845. 

6.  Lord  Brougham's  Speech  on  Privilege 
of  Parliament,  With  his  Protest  against 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  July. 
1845.  ^' 

Tub  proceedings  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament above  referred  to,  show  that  persons 
Vol.  VIII.— No.  I.  37 


who  conceived  themselves  injured  by  false 
evidence,  given  against  them  behind  their 
backs,  to  Committees  of  eithe%  House» 
brought  actions  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating their  character  from  the  binder; 
and  that  each  House,  on  being  informed, 
by  petition  of  the  party  sued,  that  such  ac^ 
tion  had  been  brought,  sent  for  the  plaintiflT 
and  bis  attorney,  and,  by  direct  menaces, 
compelled  them  to  stay  their  actions,  and 
so  far  submit  to  the  imputations  which  the 
evidence  had  brought  upon  them.  This 
was  said  to  be  done  in  exercise  of  Privilege 
of  Parliament. 

The  fact  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  most 
serious  reflections  in  all  constitutional 
minds.  To  interpose  the  authority  of  either 
House  between  any  one  of  the  Queen's 
subjects  and  the  remedy  which  the  law  may 
give  him  against  another  for  an  invasion  of 
his  personal  rights,  would  appear  to  Ite  a 
most  questionable  practice;  yet  the  step 
was  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  in  a  thin  house,  to-| 
wards  the  close  of  a  session,  with  scarcely 
the  form  of  a  debate,  and  without  any  divi- 
sion. This  vote  of  the  Commons  became  a 
precedent  for  a  similar  vote,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  in  the  T^ords.  The  greatest  judi- 
cial ^dy  in  the  empire  was  strongly  warn* 
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ed  against  the  proceeding;  they  did  not 
adopt  it  till  a  committee  had  examined  and 
reported  on  the  precedents  connected  with 
the  subject.  Their  report  will  be  noticed 
hereafter.  The  cause  of  alarm  is  greater 
from  the  powerful  opposition  offered  to  the 
vote  bj  Lord  3rougharo,  whose  ^>eeeh  is 
before  us.  We  much  regret  that  the  argu* 
ments  by  which  he  was  answered,  have  not 
lieen  also  published  with  the  authority  of 
those  who  advanced  them. 

His  Lordship's  Protest  does  not  allude  to 
any  formidable  resistance  by  argument  from 
the  supporters  of  the  vote ;  and  we  think 
that  he  is  likely  not  to  have  passed  over  in 
8Ue9c#  any  strong  point  in  the  pMding  of 
faif  adversaries.  We  have  aome  reason  to 
thinlL  that  many  of  those  who  had  concur- 
red in  the  resolution,  were  of  opinion,  too 
]ate,  that  they  had  done  wrong ;  not  only  in 
proceeding  so  hastily  in  a  matter  so  import- 
ant, but  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  which 
was  adopted.  At  all  events,  we  are  satisfied 
that  public  opinion  must  be  directed  by  this 
valuable  document  to  the  imminent  and  ex- 
treme danger  to  which  important  rights 
and  interests  stand  exposed. 

For  the  truth  can  no  longer  be  veiled 
from  sight  by  mysterious  generalities ;  we 
are  distinctly  warned — ^should  we  not  rather 
say  thi^eatened  ?  Members  of  Parliament, 
in  both  Jts  chambers,  high  in  office  and 
eminent  in  station,  conspicuous  for  talent, 
distinguished  in  those  professions  which 
exercise  most  influence  over  the  communi- 
ty— men  differing  in  all  political  opinions, 
and  connected  with  every  party — have  for 
the  first  time  united  their  voices  in  main- 
taining this  proposition, — that  Englishmen 
are  hereafter  to  enjoy  their  liberties,  their 
properties,  and  their  reputation,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  any  known  law,  but  at 
the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  a  majority  in 
either  House  of  Parliament. 

This  proposition  was  certainly  deducible 
as  an  inevitable  corollary  from  the  assertion 
of  Privilege  formerly  put  forth ;  since  he 
who  claims  the  right  of  sole  judgment  on 
the  extent  of  his  own  privileges,  and  to  de- 
cide them  without  appeal  in  each  particu- 
lar juncture,  virtually  claims  authority  to 
silence  all  tribunals  an4  supersede  all  law. 
But  this  was  reasoning  and  inference.  The 
*  most  apprehensive  little  expected  to  hear 
the  principle  boldly  avowed,  and  to  behold 
it  in  active  eperation. 

Let  us  suppose  a  possible  case  under 
circumstances  of  daily  occurrence.  A  new 
Jaw  has  passed  ;  adverse  interesu  were  to 


[Mat, 

be  reconciled,  and  were  protected  by  its 
various  clauses, — reluctantly  submitted  to, 
by  reason  of  the  opposing  influences,  ^With- 
om  mutual  sacrifices,  the  bill  must  have 
been  thrown  out.  The  battle  was  obsti- 
nately fought,  but  has  been  lost ;  or  rather 
the  law  is  the  fruit  of  negotiation  and  com- 
promise. The  law  has  settled  the  question, 
but  what  if,  afterwards,  either  of  the  extin- 
giHsbed  interests  should  be  patronized  bj 
Privilege?  What  if  either  House  should 
resolve  that  the  subject-matter  was  of  its 
own  exclusive  cognizance  ?  That  the  con- 
st^ction  of  acts  relating  to  it,  or  of  all  such 
clauses,  or  of  all  railway  acts,  belonged 
solely  to  its  jurisdiction  t  That  if  any  soitor 
proceeded  to  enforce  the  right  given  him 
by  the  law,  he  atid  his  counsel  and  Rtt<»- 
neys  should  be  sent  to  prison  ?  That  the 
judges,  who,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty 
dared  to  decide  on  the  point,  should  share* 
their  fiite  ! 

The  advocates  of  Privilege  will  condemn^ 
the  very  supposition  as  monstrous.  They 
admit  that  such  a  course  would  be  wrong, 
and  for  that  reason  could  not  be  taken.. 
This  is  not  what  they  wished  or  intended,, 
nor  any  thing  at  all  resembling  this.  They 
only  wished,  modest  and  considerate  as  they 
are,  to  set  up  an  arbitrary,  unlimited,  un- 
controllable power.  Hear  what  was  said 
by  one  of  these  grave  judicial  organs,  whose 
encouraging  and  reiterated  dicta  were  the 
food  on  which  these  swelling  pretensions- 
fed.  Jn  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Mr. 
Justice  Powys,  differing  from  the  Chief-- 
Justice,  as  his  other  two  brethren  also  did, 
thus  deals  with  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
warrant  issued  by  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  imprisonment  of  John  Paty.  '  The 
second  objection  is,  that  if  this  court  cannot 
judge  of  the  commitments  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  such  a  commitment  is 
good,  they  may  stop  the  whole  course  oT 
law,  and  take  upon  them  a  despotic  power. 
But  this  is  a  very  foreign  supposition,  and 
ought  not  to  be  said  by  any  Englishman. 
The  House  of  Commons  are  a  great  branch 
of  the  constitution,  and  are  chose  by  our- 
selves, and  are  our  trustees ;  and  it  cannot 
be  supposed,  nor  ought  to  be  presumed, 
thel  they  will  exceed  their  kmnds,  or  do  anf 
thing  amiss,*  And  such  language  has  been 
employed  daring  the  late  controversy.  Do 
not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  fancy  that  we 
shall  abuse  an  arbitrary  power:  we  want 
nothing  but  the  use  of  it. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  qees- 
tion  whether  arbitrary  power  can  be  saMy 
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trusted  to  a  popular  assemhly,  subject  to  so 
Boany^jp^uenees  from  within  and  from  with- 
out S^  we  propose  briefly  to  meet  the 
argument  by  the  fact— the  ai^^oment  ^Ulttt 
BO  danger  of  abuse  needs  be  feared,  by  the 
iaol  that  it  has  frequently  occurred.  For 
this  purpose  we  shall  exhibit  a  list-of  cases, 
in  which  the  English  House  of  Commons,* 
acting  on  a  claim  of  Privilege,  sometimes 
allowed  by  law  and  public  opinion,  and 
sometiibes  coiidemned,  has  grossly  perrert- 
ed  the  privilege,  as  claimed  by  themselves : 
a  set  of  precedents  to  be  eschewed :  a  bead* 
roll  of  decisions  which  no  honest  or  rational 
'  men  could  uphold :  a  series  of  fac^  dis- 
graceful to  our  country,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple's own  trustees,  chosea  by  themselves, 
kav€  assumed  a  despotic  power ;  and  against 
the  presumption  above  prescribed  by  the 
veverend  Judge,  have  exceeded  their  bounds, 
have  done  everif  thing  amiss,  have  trampled 
deliberately  upon  the  first  principles  of  jus- 
tice. We  speak  of  times  anterior  to  August 
1841,  when  the  present  Parliament  was 
called  into  existence. 

Thorpe's  ease  was  in  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  IV.,  in  which  Parliament  consulted  the 
judges  on  the  course  they  ought  to  take 
upon  the  arrest  of  their  own  Speaker;  but 
the  judges,  with  many  professions  of  the 
most  profound  respect,  declared  that  that 
great  assembly  was  the  best  and  sole  judge 
of  its  own  privileges.  That  case  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  commentaries  of  Lord 
Holt,  and  to  the  following  description  of  the 
Parliaments  of  that  time,  as  given  by  Lord 
Brougham,  in  bis  Political  Philosoj^y. 

*  The  conduct  of  the  Parliament,  both  Lords 
and  Commons,  in  the  times  of  which  we  have 
been  treating,  was  as  bad  as  possible  in  all 
particulars  save  what  related  to  their  own 
privileges.  The  nation  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently  grateful  for  the  steadiness  with  which 
they  then  persisted  in  establishing  their  legis- 
lative rights,  and  their  title  to  interfere  in  the 
administration  of  public  aflairs.  But  their 
whole  conduct  towards  individuals  and  parties, 
the  use  they  made  of  their  power,  was  almost 

•  This  observation  is  confined  to  England. 
In  Ireland,  it  is  well  known  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  I8lh  century,  cam6  to  a  vote 
that  any  clergyman  claiming  agistment  tithe  was 
a  traitor  and  enemy  to  his  country,  and  to  the 
Protestant  interest.  They  acted  on  this  vote  ; 
and  clergymen  were  severely  punished  for  claim- 
ing a  property  as  indisputably  their  own,  as  the 
land  that  may  have  been  vested  in  a  railway  com- 
pany, by  an  act  which  received  the  royal  assent 
la&t  August,  belongs  to  that  company ;  or  the  pat- 
rimonial estates  of  peers  and  memblers  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  their  hereditary  owaers. 
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always  profligate  and  unjust  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree.  During  all  Richard  Il.'a 
reign,  all  Henry  VI  's,  all  Edward  IV.'s,  and 
Riclwd  IH.'s,  up  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.,  theyv^lindly  followed  the  dictates  of  the 
faction  m^\c\\  i>ad  the  upper  hand— the  prince 
whose  success  in  the  field  had  defeated  his 
competitors,  the  powerful  chief  whose  authoiity 
prevailed  atthe  moment  The  liistory  of  their 
f>roceedingS  is  a  succession  of  contrary  deci- 
sions on  the  same  question,  conflicting  laws  on 
the'  same  title,  attainders  and  reversals,  con 
signing  one  day  all  the  adherents  of  one  party 
te  confiscation  and  the  scaffold,  reinstating 
them  the  next,  and  placing  their  adversaries 
in  the  same  cruel  predicament.  Thus,  in  1461, 
on  Edward  JV.^s  victory,  they  unanimously 
attainted  Henry  VL,  and  all  his  adherents,  in- 
cluding 133  knights,  priests,  and  esquires,  ^ 
well  as  princes  and  peers,  and  declared  all  the 
Lancastrian  princes  usurpers.  A  few  years 
after,  hoth  Edward  IV.  and  H%nry  VI.  %vere 
actually  prisoners  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  next  year,  Edward,  who  had  not  regained 
his  freedom  and  his  crown  for  many  months, 
was  fain  to  fl|y  the  realm,  when  all  his  ad- 
herents were  attainted  without  exception. 
Richard  III.,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  hor- 
ror excited  by  his  manifold  crimes,  after  a  few 
months  wearing  the  crown,  which  he  had  been 
offered  hy  many  of  the  Lords  and  some  citt* 
zens  and  gentlemen,  hut  by  neither  house  of 
the  legislature,  found  it  quite  safe  to  assemble  a 
Parliament,  which  at  once  recognized  his  uku- 
rable  title,  and  attainted  all  his  adversaries. 
When  the  Earl  of  Richmond  defeated  and 
killed  him  at  Bosworth,  and  took  the  crown 
offered  him  by  the  soldiers  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, the  Parhament  immediately  reversed  all 
the  attainders  of  the  Lancastrians,  and  de^ 
clared  the  princes  of  that  house  to  have  been 
lawfully  seized  of  the  crown.  Nay,  the  Comr 
mons  settled  tonnage  and  pound|ige  on  him 
for  life.  They,  however,  added,  as  a  kind  of 
condition,  in  which  the  Lords  concurred,  and 
to  which  he  assented,  that  he  should  strength- 
en his  confessedly  bad  title  to  the  crown  by 
marrying  Elizabeth,  the  representative  of  the 
York  family.  At  the  same  time,  partly  as  a 
means  of  finance,  somewhat  inconsistently 
with  their  opinion  of  the  York  title,  they  at- 
tainted, that  18,  confiscated,  Ihirly  of  the  York 
f)arty,  on  the  unreasonable  and  Indeed  unintel- 
igible  ground  of  having  1)een  in  rebellion 
against  Henry  when  he  was  only  a  private 
gentleman,  Earl  of  Richmond.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  statute  limiting  the  croww  to 
Henry  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  was  made  by 
the  assent  of  the  Lords  at  the  request  of  the 
Commons.'— (Vol.  iTi.  p.  248.) 

Erom  these  unsettled  times  let  us  pass  to 
the  17th  century.  Edward  Floyd,  in  1021, 
a  justice  of  peace,  and  a  gentleman  of  good 
estate  in  SaJop,  was  impeached,  before  tbo 
Commons,  for  ottering  unciril  speecbea 
towards  the  Prince  and  Princess  Palatine, 
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the  scn-in-Iaw  and  daughter  of  King  James 
I.  His  crime  consisted  iu  saying — *I  have 
heard  that  Prague  is  taken,  and  Goodman 
Palsgrave  and  Goodwife  Palsgrave  have 
taken  to  their  heels  and  ran  away ;  and,  as 
I  have  heard,  Goodwife  Palsgrave  is  taken 
prisoner ;'  and  that  these  words  were  spoken 
'in  a  most  despiteful  and  scornful  manner, 
with  a  sneering  and  scoffing  countenance, 
and  with  a  purpose  to  disgrace,  as  much 
as  in  him  lay,  these  two  princes;'  and  the 
like  at  other  times.  Claiming  the  privilege 
of  punishing  by  pillory  and  6ne,  on  what 
they  called  impeachment,  that  is,  an  im- 
peachment by  themselves  as  accusers  be- 
fore themselves  as  judges,  the  Commons 
passed  a  sentence,  calculated  to  efface  all 
memory  of  those  misdeeds  of  the  Star- 
Chan  ber  and  High  Commission  Court, 
which  soon  after  brought  about  the  Civil 
Wars.  Their  resolution  was,  that  Floyd's 
body  should  be  scourged,  tortnred,  mutilat- 
ed, his  feelings  insulted,  and  his  estate  bur- 
dened with  a  fine  of  .£1000. 

That  the  affair,  between  judgment  and 
execution,  was  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  subsequently 
disposed  of  by  the  Lords,  who  maintained 
with  some  heat  that  this  sentence  was  a 
defp  infringement  of  their  privileges,  only 
aggravates  the  enormity.  The  Commons 
humbly  deferred  to  this  claim :  the  sole 
judges  of  their  own  privileges  confessed 
that  they  had  volunteered  the  exercise  of  a 
power  which  they  did  not  possess.  They 
however  entreated  their  Lordships,  that  so 
heinous  an  ofience  might  not  escape  con- 
dign punishment ;  and  the  Upper  House, 
pro6ting  by  the  example  of  the  Lower, — 
catching  the  infection  of  their  Protestant 
zeal  and  loyal  indignation,  pronounced  a 
still  severer  sentence.  Their  Lordships,  to 
the  pillory  and  exposure,  added  a  whipping 
at  the  cart's-tail.  Some  scrupulous  peers, 
a  small  minority,  would  have  excused  him 
the  whipping,  because  Floyd  was  a  gentle- 
man :  none  appear  to  have4hought  this  cir- 
cumstance any  objection  to  nailing  his  ears 
to  the  pillory,  or  parading  him  through 
London  and  Westminster  on  horseback, 
with  a  placard  on  his  back,  and  with  his  face 
towards  the.beast's  tail.  Their  Lordships 
multiplied  the  fine  fivefold,  declared  him 
infamous  and  incompetent  to  be  a  witness, 
and  directed  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  the 
term  of  his  life.  He  was  not,  however,  in 
fact,  whipped,  though  in  all  other  particu- 
lars the  sentence  was  rigidly  enforced. 

When,  in  the  course  of  some  great  con- 


stitutional  contest,  abhorrence  of  the  judi- 
cial misconduct  of  Jefferies  and  Scroggs 
had  been  coupled  with  the  wish  that  their 
very  names  might  be  blotted  out  from  the 
memory  of  man,  Erskine  exclaimed, — *  No! 
let  them  be  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance I  let  them  be  handed  down  with  shame 
and  execration  to  the  end  of  time !' — So  let 
this  hideous  story  of  the  sufferings  of  Ed- 
ward Floyd  be  studied  as  an  awful  mud 
practical  lesson  !  A  lesson  to  the  eommti- 
nity,  showhig  every  individual  to  what  he 
may  be  exposed  by  the  claims  of  arbitrary 
power;— a  still  more  affecting  lesson  to  the 
humane,  the  just,  the  enlightened,  of  the 
excesses  of  guilt  and  infamy  into  which 
they  may  be  plunged  by  asserting  such  a 
claim.  For  here  was  no  un watched  drunk- 
en rabble,  no  sudden  impulse  of  excited 
savages :  we  have  the  recorded  deliberatioii 
and  the  public  conduct  of  the  knights,  cit- 
izens, and  burgesses ;  and  finally  of  the 
brave  peers  of  England,  the  most  cultivated 
part  of  a  highly  civilized  nation — the 
statesmen,  the  lawyers,  the  land  owners  and 
merchants — the  peers  and  prelates  of  a 
country  long  renowned  in  arts  and  arms, 
the  contemporary  admirers  of  Sbakspeare 
and  Bacon,  the  patrons  of  Milton  and  Wal- 
ler ; — all  the  leading  men  in  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  country,  which  even  then  boasted 
that  it  had  enjoyed  for  hundreds  of  years 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  law  and  liber- 
ty. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  gives  cause  for 
much  reflection  on  the  subject  of  Privilege, 
The  Long  Parliament  met  in  1640,  wad 
passed  many  valuable  laws.  The  abolition 
of  the  Star-Cham  ber,  and  High  Commission 
Court,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil to  try  criminal  matters,  is  enumerated 
by  Lord  Brougham  among  the  '  great  and 
glorious  achievements  of  this  renowned 
body.**  But  he  censures  all  their  subse- 
quent proceedings,  as  *  framed,  and  possi- 
bly iti tended  to  alter  the  form  of  govern- 
ment.' Nor  can  any  man  deny  that  some 
of  their  claims  of  Privilege  were  absurd — 
as  the  vote  that  Archbishop  Laud's  church 
ceremonies  were  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons ; — some  trea- 
80ttable^-as  the  votes  to  levy  an  army 
against  the  King — if  the  constitution  was 
considered  as  resting  on  its  lawful  basis.t 

•  Pel.  Phil,  Vol,  ill.  p.  27^. 

f  The  Long  Puriiftment  had  become  executive 
an  well  as  i«gisiativ««,  when  it  perforin*'d  some 
of  ill  bt>tde>t  operations, — tuch  as  condemning 
Paul  Beit  to  duath  for  denying  the  Trinity.    He 
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The  defence  of  the  Long  ParliMoeDt  is, 
that  the  King's  violations  of  the  law  had 
thrown  the  constitotion  off  its  bias,  and 
proved  his  determination  tarule  indepesd- 
entof  all  its  checks  and  controls.  If  thej 
were  justified  in  foro  conscieniia  ibr  their 
resistance  to  this  overstrained  usurpation, 
under  the  name  of  prerogative,  by  opposing 
to  it  the  only  power  they  possessed— ^or 
rather  by  setting  op  a  power  never  osed 
before,  and  investing  it  with  the  venerable 
and  well-knowD  name  of  Privilege — their 
proceedings  with  that  object  can  furnish  no 
argnment  for  the  extent  of  power  which 
the  laws  and  constitution  will  recognize  in 
peaceful  tiroes. 

Walpole  speaks  with  rapturous  admira* 
tion  of  Quin's  answer  to  the  question, '  By 
what  law  could  they  execute  the  King?' — 
'  By  all  the  law  that  he  had  lefl  them.'  The 
law  of  necessity,  which  supersedes  all  other ; 
the  law  of  self-defence,  of  which,  however 
applied,  the  unjust  aggressor  has  no  right 
to  Coinplain.  In  the  commencement  of  those 
troubles,  if  the  Ck>mmoos  could  avert  arbi- 
trary power  by  no  other  means  than  the 
pretence  of  Privilege^-*-if  that  weapon,  non 
h0s  fH(B8itum  tnufuts  in  usus,  was  the  only 
one  they  had  power  to  grasp*«Pym  and 
Hampden  might  be  bound  to  wield  it,  how- 
ever repugnant  to  the  demental  constitu- 
tKMi  of  a  mixed  government  acting  upon 
known  laws;  yet  the  shades  of  these  great 
men  have  been  preposterously  invoked,  as 
giving  a  sanction  to  interference  with 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  in  the  days 
of  King  William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria. 

Rulers  and  subjecu  may  draw  lessons  of 
public  morality  and  expediency  from  these 
tumultuous  periods ;  but  they  furnish  no 
precedents  that  can  be  applied  when  the 
•flipire  of  the  law  is  re-established.  The 
establishment  of  that  empire,  secured 
by  the  independence  of  the  judges,  is  per- 
haps the  most  legitimate  object  of  those 
stru^les,  and  tte  prize  not  too  dearly 
bought  by  all  the  horrors  that  accompanied 
them.  They  had  hardly  ceased  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  or,  if  it  might  be  truly 
said  that  the  storm  had  susided, 

*  if  tSc  terror  of  the  tiroe«  was  pa^t, 

Thtre  still  remain'd  thcgcatteringsof  the  blast. 

The  unsettled  opinions  of  men,  and  the 
violent  contention  of  parties,  often  shook 
the  tranquillity  of  the   state.     Could   any 

was  executt^d  by  rirttie  of  an  ordinanes  in  1646, 
BOt'uDdvr  a  vot«  for  breach  of  privilege^ 
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thing  prove  it  more  strongly,  than  that  the 
House  of  Commons  elected  in  1679  pro- 
ceeded, almost  immediately  on  their  meet- 
ing, to  punish  their  fellow-subjects  who  had 
exercised  their  undoubted  right  of  petition* 
ing  the  Crown  on  ihe  exercise  of  an  im- 
portant and  equally  unquestioned  preroga- 
tive, that  of  summoning  a  Parliament  t 
Such  petitions  were  visited  as  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  that  House  of  Commons, 
which  had  no  existence  when  they  were- 
preferred.  That '  our  trustees,  elected  by 
ourselves,  of  whom  no  Englishman  ought 
to  say  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  exer-^ 
cise  a  despotic  power,  or  do  any  thing 
amiss,'  should  vote  a  petition  to  the  Crown 
on  public  affairs  a  breech  of  privilege,  ap- 
pears like  an  incredible  fable.  Numerous, 
however,  were  the  victims  who  could  attest 
its  truth.  The  sergeant-at-arms  seized 
them  by  the  hundred,  and  detained  then 
till  they  paid  money  for  their  liberation. 
The  people's  representatives  lodged  their 
constituents  iii  jail,  in  the  name  of  Privi- 
lege, for  daring  to  express  their  opinion  on 
t^He  conduct  of  a  former  Parliament.  The 
grand-jury  of  Devon  were  thus  dealt  with  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  which  a  Whig 
majority  bore  sway. 

In  1701,  the  same  drama  was  acted,  but 
with  the  characters  reversed.  The  grand- 
jury  of  Kent  ventured  to  approach  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  strong  remon- 
strance against  the  Tory  government  of 
Queen  Anne,  for  deserting  the  policy  of 
King  William  and  his  Whig  ministers. 
For  presenting  this  petition  Mr.  Colepeper 
was  imprison^  till  the  end  of  the  session ! 
What  must  be  said  of  these  proceedings? 
Were  they  altogether  an  abuse  ?  Did  the 
House  at  those  different  periods  assume  a 
privilege  which  they  did  not  possess — a 
privilege  inconsistent  with  their  primary 
duty, — that  of  redressing  the  grievances  oif 
the  people,  which  can  be  known  by  no  other 
means  so  well  as  by  their  petition  ?  Or  did 
they  but  abuse  the  privilege  of  committing 
for  contempt  as  a  punishment  for  libels? 

Of  the  inquisitorial  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  we  hear  much,  and  all 
Englishmen  hear  it  with  pride  ai»d  satisfac- 
tion. These  functions  have  bgen  so  exer- 
cised as  to  produce  examples  of  signal 
benefit  to  the  country:  their  existence  is 
no  mean  security  against  flagrant  miagov- 
ernmeiit.  Information  must  often  have 
proceeded  from  polluted  sources ;  but  the 
House  were  not  answerable  for  its  truth,  or 
the  respectability  of  witneaaes :  they  were 
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boand  to  receive  all  that  was  offered,  and 
to  seek  for  all  that  could  be  obtained 
They  might,  indeed,  have  reasonably  paused 
before  they  adopted  for  any  purpose  what* 
ever  the  depositions  of  professed  spies  and 
double  traitors ;  and  when  Dangerfield  ac- 
cused James  II.,  then  Duke  of  York,  of 
compassing  the  murder  of  hit  brother,  he 
seemed  to  warn  them  against  too  readily 
believing  a  charge  so  atrocious.  They 
would  have  properly  stored  up  the  state- 
ment, which,  however  incredible,  might 
have  derived  confirmation  from  the  devel- 
opments of  time,  from  other  facts,  from 
witnesses  less  infamous.  Here  was  good 
ground  for  vigilance  and  precaution — a 
good  foundation  for  further  inquiries.  This 
was  the  u«b  of  Privilege. 

But  the  Commons  were  not  satisfied  with 
securing  the  custody  of  these  secret  denun- 
ciations. They  printed,  published,  sold 
them  for  money,  sanctioned  by  the  signa- 
ture of  their  Speaker.  No  doubt,  the 
price  was  moderate :  and  a  handsome  dis- 
count allowed  the  Trade  to  make  large 
purchases  of  this  foulest  of  all  libels.  And 
in  what  manner  was  the  revenue  thus  raised 
to  be  employed  ?  The  profits  of  the  sale 
were  given  to  the  slanderer ! — a  premium 
on  secret  falsehood,  a  temptation  to  other 
unprincipled  men,  a  prejudice  to  the  fair- 
ness of  that  trial  which  wotild  have  ensued 
if  they  had  dared  to  test  the  truth  of  the  ev- 
idence by  an  open  impeachment. 

The  attorney-general  afterwards  prosecu- 
ted Sir  William  Williams^  the  Speaker,  who, 
by  order  of  the  House,  had  published  Dan- 
gerfield's  information.  He  was  convicted, 
and  fined  L.10,000,  (of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  paid  L.8,000,) — his  plea  of  parlia- 
mentary privilege  being  overruled  by  the 
court.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  calum- 
aiated  in  the  same  document,  brought  his 
action  for  libel  against  the  Speaker,  who 
did  not  attempt  to  set  up  the  claim  of  Priv- 
ilege in  this  civil  action,  but  sufibred Judg- 
ment by  default,  and  had  to  pay  considera- 
ble damages.  And  these  judgments  were 
not  reversed  or  questioned  in  any  court  of 
error;  nor  so,  as  many  others  were,  con- 
demned by  the  Parliament  of  King  Wil- 
liam. 

No  argument  is  required  to  prove  that 
this  series  of  proceedings  was  an  outrageous 
ABUBB  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  privile- 

fes  entrusted   by  the  constitution  to  the 
Eouse  of  Commons. 
Interference  with  the  course  of  justice 
was  not  reserved  for  the  year  1845.    It  oc^ 


curred  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  be- 
fore, and  exhibited  some  most  singular 
features.  The  Commons,  in  an  appeal 
case  between  Shirley  and  Fagg,  and  in  two 
or  three  other  cases  then  pending,  asserted 
a  privilege  which  they  had  clairned  before, 
but  have  not  always  maintained.  Theyire- 
solved  that  the  Lords  had  no  right  to  decide 
appeals  from  courts  of  equity,  where  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  were  parties.  A^ 
terwards,  they  threw  down  this  too  invidi- 
ous distinction;  and  declared  that  the 
Lords  had  no  such  right  when  any  com^ 
moner  was  a  party.  They  followed  up  their 
solemn  resolution  with  one  of  the  gravest 
import  and  most  practical  character,  mena- 
cing the  legal  agents  of  parties  prosecuting 
such  appeals  with  their  highest  displeasure : 
— *  Whoever  shall  solicit,  plead,  or  prose- 
cute any  such  appeal  against  any  com- 
moner, shall  be  proceeded  against  as  a  be- 
trayer of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England.'  One  of  the  bat 
speeches  ever  delivered  tn  the  House  t>f 
Lords,  was  made  by  the  first  Earl  of  Shafte»- 
bury  in  support  of  the  judicature  of  the 
Lords,  and  against  the.  interference  of  the 
Commons.*  The  Lordst  had  formerly  ta- 
ken notice  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  four 
counsellors,  and  resolved  it  to  be  *  an  on- 
exampled  usurpation  and  breach  of  privi^ 
lege  against  the  House  of  Peers. — a  tran- 
scendent invasion  on  the  right  and  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  against  Magna  Ckartti^ 
the  Petition  of  Right,  and  many  other 
laws,  which  have  provided  that  no  freeman 
shall  be  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  restrain- 
ed of  his  liberty,  but  by  due  process  of 
law.' 

The  Commons  acted  up  to  their  recorded 
resolution,  and  sent  four  counsellors  to 
prison  for  discharging  their  professiond 
duty.  These  gentlemen  sued  out  their  kch 
beas  eerpms,  but  were  remanded  by  an  db> 
sequious  court  of  law.  They  questioned 
the  legality  of  this  remand  by  a  writ  of  er- 
ror, which  must  have  come  on  for  decision 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  To  avoid  the  em- 
barrassment and  scandal  of  the  collimoa, 
the  Crown  waa  driven  to  postpone  all  pub- 
lic business,  and  prorogue  the  Parliament, 
as  a  lesser  evil.  The  very  same  series  of 
proceedings  was  repeated,  in  the  same  or- 
der, in  the  following  session.  Some  of  onr 
readers  will  probably  first  become  acquaint- 

*  Se«  Cuhhtifs  Parliamentary  History ,  Vol.  iv> 
^.791. 
t  JoumMf  Jane  3, 1675. 
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<ed  with  them  firom  this  narrative,  and  mW 
^  course  be  prepared  to  hear  that  a  privi- 
lege deemed  of  such  immense  importance 
was  eflectuallj  vindtcated^-that  no  snch 
appeal  was  ever  afterwards  discussed  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords — at  least,  that 
the  practice  was  not  permitted  to  prevail 
without  negotiation  and  conference,  and 
fome  wetl-deviied  precautions  of  legislative 
wisdom.  Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  the 
ihomiliating  result !  The  House  of  Com- 
mons^ those  exclusive  judges  of  their  own 
privileges,  which  thej  hold  but' for  the  ben- 
•efit  of  the  whole  people,  surrendered  this 
privilege  without  another  blow.  They  have 
4tcitly  acquiesced  in  this  claim  of  the 
Lords — nay,  more,  they  have  been  daily, 
Irom  that  hour  to  the  present,  incurring  the 
guilt  of  betraying  the  riffhts  and  liberties 
«f  the  people  of  Englano.  Not  a  session 
has  passed  away  in  which  members  have 
<ftot-beeQ  parties  prosecuting  such  appeals 
hi  their  own  case,  or  maintaining  as  advo- 
rates  the  cause  of  their  clients. 

Some  will  doubt  whether  it  ever  can  be 
right  to  interpose  Privilege  between  the  ad- 
vocate and  client :  there  are  some  occa- 
siona  on  which  it  is  manifestly  indefensible. 
Suppose  the  Crown  to  possess  such  a  power, 
what  would  be  thought  of  its  being  exer- 
eised  in  a  criminal  prosecution  ?  Conceive 
the  Attorney^jfeueral,  or  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, putting  an  individual  on  his  defence 
against  charges  involving  life  or  liberty,  and 
then  threatening  him  with  summary  ven- 
geance if  he  should  presume  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  Counsel !  Conceive  a  general  notice 
to  all^  practitioners  of  the  law,  that  such  as 
dared  to  appear  in  behalf  of  one  accused, 
or  to  advise  him  on  the  means  of  establish- 
ing his  innocence,  should  expiate  their  au- 
di^ity  in  a  jail !  It  would  not  be  a  whit 
more  extravagant  to  utter  the  same  threat 
against  the  party  himself^  who  might  possi- 
bly be  much  better  qualified  to  defeat  the 
prosecution ;  and  thus  accusation  and  con^ 
riction  would  be  identical,  and  every  man 
wdeld  be  bound  to  submit  to  judgment 
against  himself. 

When  the  Earl  of  Danby,  in  1679,  was 
impeached  by  the  Commons  before  the 
Lords  for  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors, 
he  sought  to  avail  himself  of  the  King's 

Kdon  for  protection  against  the  charge, 
abcs  were  raised  as  to  its  legal  effect. 
He  wished  the  point  4o  be  argued  by  his 
Counsel ;  and  some  of  the  foremost  barris^ 
ters,  men  destined  to  fill  at  later  periods  the 
eht^f  seat  in  our  first  common-law  coart, 
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were  engaged  for  the  defence  of  this  distin- 
guished culprit.  They  saw  notices  stuck 
up  on  the  walls  of  Westminster  Hall,  that 
all  who  ventured  to  appear  in  his  behalf 
would  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  House. 
The  Earl  (May  10)  informed  the  House  of 
Lords  that  he  had  '  expected  to  meet  his 
counsel  assigned  by  their  Lordships  for  the 
defence  of  his  plea ;  but  he  had  received  a 
message  from  every  one  of  them,  that  they 
dare  not  appear  to  argue,  by  reason  of  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whtrehy  the 
petitioner  is  destitute  of  all  counsel'  Some 
may  regret  that  such  men  as  Holt  and  Ray- 
mond submitted  to  this  injunction.  We 
think  it  probable  that  Erskine  would  have 
resisted;  and  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
use  to  which  he  would  have  turned  this 
very  topic,  from  his  noble  defence  of  Stock- 
dale  ;  when,  not  condemned  by  a  vote,  but 
prosecuted  before  a  judge  and  jury,  by  or^ 
der  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  libel  on 
that  assembly. 

We  ought  not,  however,  hastily  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Earl  of  Dan  by 's  counsel  were 
deterred  by  fear  from  the  performance  of 
their  duty.  Possibly  they  felt  a  natural  re*' 
pngnance  to  the  possibility  of  producing  an 
unseemly  collision  between  the  two  most 
venerable  authorities  in  the  state.  Thef 
Lords  ordered  their  attendance.  The  Com- 
mons insisted  on  their  absence :  the  Ser- 
geant-at-arms  might  have  held  them  in  cus- 
tody for  violating  the  inhibition ;  the  Black- 
rod  for  disregarding  the  summons ;  or  the 
last-named  officer  might  have  been  directe<l 
to  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  the  for- 
midable Topham.  Acquiescence  would 
have  been  impossible  on  either  side,  and 
resistance  might  have  ended  in  bloodshed. 

Possibly  these  eminent  lawyers  thought 
that  they  best  consulted  their  client's  safety 
by  yielding  to  an  order  so  unjust  and  nn-> 
generous.  The  advocate  of  a  client  prose- 
cuted by  unscrupulous  power,  may  fairly 
speculate  on  producing  a  reaction  in  his 
favor,  by  giving  that  power  its  uncontrolled 
career.  The  enforced  silence  of  counsel 
must  have  inclined  any  judges  all  the  more 
to  believe  that  the  point  raised  ought  to 
save  the  destitute  petitioner. 

But  Privilege  was  here  called  into  full  op- 
eration— the  privilege  of  doing  injustice,  of 
condemning  unheard,  of  deciding  without 
discussion,  of  putting  learned  men  to  si- 
lence, lest  their  arguments  should  wrest  a 
victim  from  the  hands  of  persecution ! 

We  reach  the  era  of  the  B  evolution,  one 
of  the  most  glorious  events  in  the  history  of 
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human  aEDtirs.  Never  baid  such  great  benefits 
been  purchased  at  so  little  cost,  or  a  vast 
change  wrought  with  so  little  ground  for 
cavil  or  complaint.  The  Parliament  did 
well  in  asserting  its  great  and  undoubt- 
ed rights,  and  in  reversing  the  unjust  at- 
tainders of  the  preceding  reigns.  Perhaps 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have  done 
well  to  proceed  against  some  at  least  of  the 
judicial  delinquents  by  the  known  constitu- 
tional method  of  impeachment.  They  pre- 
ferred the  resort  to  Privilege.  They  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  two  ex-judges  for  no 
criminal  or  unlawful  act,  but  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duty,  fioth  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  judgment  seat  by  Charles 
II.  because  they  refused  to  bend  the  law  to 
his  tyranny ;  but  they  had  been  guilty  of 
pronouncing  a  judgment  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  ten  years  before,  against 
Topham,  the  Sergeant-at-arms.  No  cor- 
ruption or  partiality  imputed — their  deci- 
sion fully  justifi[^d  by  clear  legal  reasoning 
— ^and  even  so  explained  by  themselves  as 
not  to  draw  into  doubt  any  privilege  claimed 
by  the  House  of  Commons — their  error,  if 
error  they  had  committed,  atoned  by  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow  only  too  humble :  they 
were  iniquitously  detained  in  prison  till 
the  session  ended.  The  proceeding  is  a 
dark  stain  on  the  character  of  that  House 
of  Commons. 

The  Privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  determine  the  right  of  their  own  mem- 
bers to  contested  seats  in  that  assembly  on 
petition,  was  perhaps  the  most  undeniable 
of  any.  The  jurisdiction  involved  an  im- 
portant trust,  a  public  duty  of  cogent  obli- 
gation. What  severe  penalties  might  have 
fallen  on  the  libeller,  who  had  dared  to 
doubt  the  purity  of  their  decisions !  Yet 
there  is  strong  proof,  from  competent  au- 
thority— we  might  say  from  internal  evi- 
dence-^that  in  process  of  time  every  exer- 
cise of  that  right  had  become  an  abuse. 
Without  the  least  regard  to  the  legal  mer- 
its of  the  case,  every  member  who  belong- 
ed to  the  prevailing  party  in  politics  was 
sore  of  success.  As  in  the  time  of  the  civ- 
il wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  'they 
blindly  followed  the  dictates  of  the  faction 
ivhich  had  the  upper  hand/  Particular  ca- 
ses of  iniquity  and  inconsistency  might  be 
edifying,  but  we  are  contented  with  the 

{eneral  fact.  Mr.  George  Grenville  told 
Ir.  Knox,  under-secretary  of  state — when 
incapable  of  serving  the  public  in  an  official 
capacity— of  his  intention  '  to  endeavor  to 
give  some  check  to  the  abominable  prosti- 


tii*n. 

tution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  elee* 
tions,  in  voting  for  whoever  has  the  support 
of  the  minister,  which  must  end  in  the  ru- 
in of  the  public  liberty.'     So  gigantic  was 
the  evil  overthrown  by  the  Grenville  Act^ . 
that  that  measure  is  styled  by  Mr.  HatseU 
one  of  the  noblest  works  for  the  honor  of  ' 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  security 
of  the  constitution,  that  was  ever  devised 
by  any  statesman  or  minister.    The  reme* 
dy  was  to  take  all  these  questions  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Privilege,  and  refer  them  to 
a  tribunal  erected  by  statute.     Has  it  beeii' 
wholly  successful  ?     Let  those  answer  who 
remember  the  system  of  nominees  appoint*  ■ 
ed  by  the  respective  parties,  and,  though  i 
sworn  as  judges,  scarcely  ever  known  to 
vote    against  those   who    proposed   thera. 
Let  those  answer  who  remember  the  eager- 
ne-ss  displayed  on  both  sides  to  obtain  a 
good  Committee, — that  is,  one  consisting 
exclusively,   if   possible,   of  one  political . 
party ;  and  how  rarely  such  speculations 
were  deceived.      Let  those  answer  who^ . 
firom  time  to  time,  have  been  laudably  en-  • 
gaged  in  framing  new  securities  for  an  im* 
partial  decision,  by  a  series  of  new  statuto- 
ry enactments.     On  one  great  occasion  the 
Grenville  Act  itself  was  repealed  by  a  spe-  • 
cial  vote  of  the  House,  which  gave  back  to 
Privilege  what  ought  to  have  Adlen  within., 
the  province  of  Law.      They  took  upon 
themselves    to    decide    on    the  merits  of 
Mr.  Fox's  election  for  Westminster,  and  • 
gave  one  more  example  of  their  readinesa 
to  abuse  their  power,  in  deference  to  the 
Prime  Minister. 

That  now  abandoned  privilege  was  dung 
to  with  fondness.  The  party  in  power  was>> 
unwilling  to  throw  up  the  advantage  derive 
cd  from  their  majority.  And,  not  satisfied 
with  securing  the  seat  of  their  adherent  by 
their  vote,  they  strove  to  m^ke  the  same^ 
vote  protect  the  returning  officer  from  the 
legal  consequences  of  a  partial  judgment, 
by  which  the  electors  in  the  losing  inter-^ 
est  were  disfranchised.  This  led  to  tbe 
great  case  of  Ashby  and  White*  A  persba 
in  a  very  humble  condition — a  cobbler,. a» 
he  was  reproachfully  reminded — tendered 
his  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  Par•^ 
1  lament  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  and 
was  rejected  by  the  returning  officer.  The 
losing  -  candidate  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  declared  that  his  vote  wsa 
inadmissible.  The  elector,  however,  being 
advised  that  his  vote  was  notwithstandinJK 
perfectly  good,  brought  his  action  for  the 
rejection  of  his  vote.    Lord  ChieJ^ Justice 
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Holt  thought  the  action  maintaiaAhle,  while 
his  three  hrethreB  held  tiie  eoourary  opin- 
ion— ^grounded  on  the  notion  that  this  was 
a  question  of  Privilege  which  the  House  of 
Commons  alone  had  power  to  decide.  And 
it  is  certain  that  the  House  alone  had  pow- 
er to  decide  who  should  occupy  the  se«t, 
and,  with  a  view  to  that  result,  whether  the 
plaintiff  had  the  right  of  foting.  But  the 
plaintiff  contended  that  he  had  suffered 
wrong  by  the  returning  officer'n  rejection 
of  his  vote ;  and  for  this  wrong  the  House 
of  Commons  never  pretended  that  they 
could  give  him  redress.  An  incongruity 
would  indeed  have  appeared  between  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
that  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ;  but 
this  is  no  more  than  the  conflict  that  fre- 
quently happens  between  two  courts  of  law 
deciding  any  matter  incidentally.  It  con- 
stantly occurred  between  two  decisions  of 
the  House  itself^  when  the  same  point  arose 
in  favor  of  the  Minister's  friend,  and  against 
him* 

The  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
however,  passed  a  resolution  to  the  same 
eikci  as  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of 
the  Court ;  they  did  not  in  the  first  instance 
threaten  the  plaintiff  with  their  displeasure, 
and  he  brought  his  writ  of  error  on  that 
judgment.  The  House  of  Lords,  afler  con- 
sulting all  the  judges,  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Chie^Justice's  opinion,  and  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Court ; 
and  another  rejected  elector,  possessing  the 
same  right  of  voting,  fortified  by  this,  the 
highest  legal  authority,  brought  his  action 
also  against  the  returning  ofiBcer  for  the 
same  grievance. 

Now  Pri vilege  took  the  field.  The  House 
of  Commons  sent  him  and  several  others  to 
Newgate  for  this  exercise  of  a  clearly  le- 
gal right.  He  sued  out  his  habeas  carpus^ 
but  was  remanded  to  prison  by  the  same 
majority  of  the  Court  which  had  denied 
that  legal  right.  He  sued  out  a  writ  of  er- 
ror on  this  judgment  of  remand.  What, 
then,  was  the  resource  6f  the  chosen  trus- 
tees of  the  people,  quos  magnum  aliquid 
dubid  pro  liber  late  decebat ; — those  who 
had  been  pronounced  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, by  judicial  authority,  incapable  of  ex- 
ceeding their  bounds,  or  doing  any  thing 
amiss!  They  actually  stooped  to  present 
a  humble  address  to  the  Crown,  praying 
that  this  writ  of  error  might  be  withheld, 
and  the  subject  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a 
Jegal  judgment  on  his  right  to  personal  free- 
don,  secured  by  so  many  statutes,  which 
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had  made  the  habeas  carpus^  as  was  vataly 
hoped,  the  all-sufficient  bulwark  of  that  ii^ 
estimable  blessing. 

All  the  twelve  judges  being  consulted, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  writ  of  error  laf 
in  such  a  case ;  and  ten  of  them  (two  oth- 
ers not  differing,  but  only  doubting)  were 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  grantable  ei% 
debitojusiituB^  and  could  not  be  withheld  ; 
— a  doctrine,  by  the  way,  without  which 
the  habeas  corpus  would  be  a  word  withoui 
meaning.  Thus  baffled,  the  House  of  Con- 
mons,  with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  had  recourse  to  Privilege.  Thej 
condemned  Paty  and  others,  and  voted  that 
the  four  counsel  and  two  attorneys  named 
in  their  several  resolutions,  *  in  pleading  up- 
on the  return  to  the  hcAeas  corpus  on  be* 
half  of  the  prisoners  committed  by  tbie 
House,  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  this  House,'  and  should  be  taken 
into  custody.  The  lawyers  produced  to 
the  Sergeant-at-arms  a  protection  from  the 
House  of  Lords, — assigning  them  to  give 
legal  assistance  to  their  clients,  and  forbid- 
ding all  Sergeanta^at-arms  to  meddle  with 
them.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Commons,  with  marvellous  inconsistency, 
admitted  the  validity  of  this  protection. 
The  five  suitors  appear  to  have  lain  in  jaii 
till  the  end  of  the  session ;  but  this  was 
speedily  terminated  by  the  Crown,  which 
prorogued  Parliament.  Let  it  be  stated 
that  all  these  measures  were  strenuously 
resisted  by  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons ; — the  heir-apparent  of  the  house 
of  Cavendish  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  debate,  ably  supported  by  Cowper  and 
King«  future  Chancellors,  and  by  the  popor 
lar  name  of  that  lawyer  who  is  handed  down 
to  posterity  with  grotesque  respectabilityi 
as  having  *  never  changed  his  priiiciplea  or 
wig,'  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  afterwards  Master 
of  the  Rolls. 

The  Ix>rds<Mi  this  occasion,  as  they  haie 
on  many  others,  asserted  the  true  princi* 
pleeof  constitutional  freedom.  They  found 
it  necessary  to  declare,  by  a  formal  resolu^ 
tion,  one  of  those  elementary  truths  which, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  are  too  plain  eip 
thee  to  he  questioned  or  asserted.  '  Nei- 
ther House  of  Parliament  hath  any  power, 
by  any  vote  or  declaration,  to  create  to 
themselves  any  new  privilege  that  is  not 
warranted  by  the  known  ways  and  custom 
of  Parliament'  Again,  *The  deterring 
electors  firom  prosecuting  actions  in  the  or* 
dinary  courts  of  law,  and  terrifying  attor^ 
neys,  solicitors,  counsellors,  and  sergeants'- 
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d'laio,  from  soUeiting,  prosteuting^  and 
pk^ng  in  such  cases,  by  vHing  their  sb 
doing  to  be  a  breach  of  primlege  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  a  manifest  assuming 
a  power  to  control  the  law,  to  hinder  the 
course  of  justice,  and  subject  the  property 
of  Englishmen  to  the  arbitrary  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons,*  * 

But  the  original  object  of  a  war  so  vio- 
lent, which  could  onlf  be  just  if  necessary, 
and  for  which  the  Commons  first  took  up 
arms,  was  not  led  to  be  secured  by  their 
allnsufficient  Privilege.  It  was  afterwards 
liq>pily  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament.  How 
settled  1  Instead  of  its  being  written  in  in* 
deltble  characters  in  the  great  book  of  the 
English  constitution,  that  thei  Commons  on- 
ly can  judge  on  the  subjects'  vote  at  elec- 
tions, and  that  an  elector  cannot  sue  the 
returning  officer  for  refusing  it,  the  Crown, 
the  Lords,  and  the  Commons,  declared  the 
very  reverse ;  and  gave  the  aggrieved  elect- 
or a  defined  remedy  for  that  acknowledged 
injury.  In  strict  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  so  ably  main- 
tained by  Holt,  as  th^y  bad  previously  been 
taught  by  Hale,  and  were  afterwards  avow- 
ed by  Willes,  a  Chief-Justice  of  almost 
equal  reputation,  the  subject's  right  was  es- 
tablished to  do  that  freely  at  his  own  will 
and  pleasure,  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons declared  he  could  not  do  without  a 
breach  of  their  Privilege.  The  great  law- 
yer last  named  distinctly  repudiated  all  pow- 
er in  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  its 
toice  heard  in  a  court  of  law  on  that  sub- 
ject. '  I  declare  for  myself  that  I  will  nev- 
tr  be  bound  by  any  determination  of  the 
fiouse  of  Commons,  against  bringing  an 
Action  at  common  law  for  a  false  or  double 
return ;  and  a  party  may  proceed  in  West- 
minster HaN,  notwithstanding  any  order  of 
llie  House.' 

Some  other  abuses  must  be  dealt  with 
en  masse.  The  protection  of  the  servants 
of  members  of  Parliament  from  arrest, 
had  been  recognized  as  a  privilege  from 
an  early  period;  on  the  principle  that 
tiieir  attendance  <m  their  masters  ought  not 
to  be  interrupted,  while  they  were  devoting 
tHeir  time  to  the  service  of  the  country. 
Though  the  reason  could  hardly  be  thought 
applicable  during  adjournments  and  proro- 
gations, yet  the  privilege  prevailed  through 
Hie  year,  and  during  the  existence  of  the 
Parliament.  This  most  liberal  allowance 
was  pressed  by  abuse  of  the  meanest  kind 

*  Lords'  Jownah,  Jan.  14, 1704. 
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to  a  boundless  latitude.  Many  members 
raised  an  income  by  Milling  their  protec- 
tions to  bankrupt  traders ;  to  needy  debtors 
who  could  not,  or  to  rich  swindlers  who 
would  not,  satisfy  the  just  demands  upon 
them.  The  practice  appears  to  have  been 
by  no  means  uncommon,  though  Col.  Wank* 
lyn,  wlien  deteeted,  was  expelled  the  House 
for  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 

The  mere  continuance,  however,  of  the 
acknowledged  privilege  deserves  the  name 
of  an  abuse.  No  man  could  believe,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  freedom 
from  arrest  of  a  member's  servant  was 
necessary,,  or  at  all  conducive  to  the  mem- 
ber's diseharge  of  hia  parliamentary  duty. 
Yet  the  exemption  remained.  The  foot- 
man of  a  learned  civilian  was  released,  as 
a  privileged  man,  by  a  vote  of  the  House, 
from  an  imprisonment  which  he  had  incur- 
red as  the  father  of  a  bastard  child. 

The  privilege  of  members  themselves  to 
be  exempt  from  all  legal  process,  was 
equally  established  by  the  prevailing  prac^ 
tice,  and  was  equally  unworthy  of  a  civi- 
lized country.  However  indisputable  a 
plaintiff's  right,  he  could  not  safely  attempt 
to  enforce  it  against  a  member  either  by 
action  at  law  or  suit  in  equity.  But,  while 
the  House  resented  all  recourse  to  legd 
process  against  its  members,  the  habit  of 
deciding  matters  in  their  favor  by  a  process 
of  its  own  became  inveterate.  To  assert  a 
right  of  way  over  a  member's  land  was 
punishable  as  a  breach  of  privilege :  those 
who  fished  in  waters  wherein  a  member 
claimed  an  exclusive  right  of  fish'mg,  were 
sent  to  prison  for  breach  of  privilege :  to 
replevy  cattle  distrained  by  an  honorable 
member,  however  unlawfully,  was  a  breach 
of  privilege.  An  attorney  sent  a  bill  of 
costs  to  his  client,  which  the  latter  thought 
too  high.  He  might  have  had  it  taxed  by 
the  officer  of  the  court ;  but,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  thought  the  shortest 
proceeding  the  best,  and  procured  the  in- 
carceration of  the  unfortunate  and  unpaid 
solicitor  for  a  breach  of  privilege. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the 
inconsistency  displayed  by  different  parlia- 
ments, and  their  varying  views  of  their  own 
power ; — now  enthroning  it  aloft,  now  con- 
tentedly placing  it  in  the  humblest  position. 
Some  instances  have  already  been  alluded 
to;  but  there  was  one  privilege  of  the 
highest  vakie,  which  few  would  deny  to  be 
essential  to  the  functions  of  Parliament — 
the  exemption  from  personal-  arrest.  In 
civil  actions,  when  the  law  was  such  that 
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my  one  might  restrain  the  Hberty  of  any 
other  by  «n  affidavit,  the  inconTenienee 
tiiat  might  probably  resalt  to  a  just  credi- 
ter  from  the  release  of  his  debtor  in  a  par« 
ticolar  instance,  could  not  be  weighed 
against  the  public  mischief  of  exposing 
every  obnoxioos  member  to  arrest.  The 
law  has  erer  regarded  this  prif  itege  as  sa- 
cred. In  criminal  cases,  where  the  trial 
•nd  conviction  of  guilty  men  is  a  para- 
moont  object,  bot  the  gnilt  can,  in  the  first 
instaDce,  only  be  suspected  and  charged,  a 
practical  difficulty  arises,  which,  however, 
law  and  privilege,  through  the  mediation  of 
common  sense,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
tine,  had  welt  overcome.  It  was  perfectly 
OKierstood  that  members  might  be  appre- 
hended on  a  regular  charge  of  treaion, 
fthmy^  &r  breach  of  the  peacCy  and  in  no 
OftHRR  oAses. 

Doling  many  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  the  domestic  history  of 
England  is  almost  monopolized  by  the 
nchievements  of  a  restless  and  factious  job- 
ber, warring  against  an  unpopular  court 
and  roinwtry;  and  their  effi>rts  to  over 
wbelm  him.  The  privilege  of  both  Houses 
was  exerted  in  this  warfare.  Having 
been  imprisoned  by  a  warrant  of  the  secre 
tary  ei  state,  not  fbr  treason,  or  felony,  or 
m  tveach  of  the  peace,  but  on  an  unproved 
ekarge  of  libel,  John  Wilkes  sued  out  his 
infettj  carpus  m  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  was  by  that  Court  restored  to 
bis  hberty ;  by  virtue  of  his  privilege  as  a 
member  of  Parliament.  That  privilege 
was  aUowed  by  Lord  Camden  and  his 
brother  jodges,  at  a  known  part  of  the  law 
•f  England.  But  no  sooner  did  the  minis- 
ter find  it  convenient  to  remove  an  obnox- 
kms  member,  than  the  obsequious  and  self- 
^enymg,  majority  in  derogation  of  their 
^wn  privilege  as  it  had  always  been  nnder- 
aiood,  came  to  the  resdution — '  That  privi- 
lege of  Parliament  does  not  extend  to  the 
^aae  of  %rriting  and  publishing  seditious 
libels;  nor  aught  to  be  aHowed  to  obstruot 
the  anUnarp  course  of  the  law  in  the  speedy 
nnd  eifectaal  prosecution  of  so  heinous  an 
iiience.'* 

This  resolution  was  placed  upon  the  ta- 
ble of  the  Honse  of  Liords,  and  their  lord- 
nbips  concurred  in  it.    The  great  speech 
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Jvmmal,  23d  Nov.  1763.  Lords' 
Jornmol^  29th  Not.  1763.  The  same  Journals, 
at  Jbe  same  period,  are  full  of  votes  directed 
ngainst  hidTina'atsi  saing  members,  or  their  ser- 
,  ta  rctp«ot  to  their  private  if ghta. 


in  the  debate  was  that  of  Lord  Lyttleton.* 
*  Your  Lordships  will  on  no  account  ile- 
part  from  f A«f  maxima  which  is  the  corner^ 
stone  of  aU  gfvemment,  that  JtJtrien 
should  have  its  course  without  stop  'Or  tst- 
pediment.  Jus,  fas,  lex,  potenttssima 
St  NT.  Ot>struet  this,  and  you  open  a  door 
to  all  violence  and  confusion,  to  all  iniqui- 
ty, and  to  the  cruelties  of  private  revenge ; 
to  the  destruction  of  private  peace,  the  dis- 
solution of  public  order ;  and,  in  the  end, 
to  an  unlimited  and  despotic  authority, 
which  we  must  be  forced  to  submit  to  as  a 
remedy  against  such  intolerable  evils.  7^ 
dominion  of  law  is  the  dominion  of  liberty, 

PftlVILEGB  AGAINST  LAW  tfl  mOttCTS  of  high 

concernment  to  the  public^  fs  oi^pression, 
ts  TirsANBhr,  whbreter  rr  exists.* 

These  general  sentiments,  so  just  and 
constitutional,  and  expressed  with  such 
fervid  eloquence,  might  have  appeared,  in- 
deed, a  little  out  of  place  as  applied  to  a 
privilege  which  had  been  acknowledged  to 
be  lawful  in  a  couft  of  justice,  and  was 
founded  on  ancient  practice,  and  on  no 
slight  reasoning.  But  mark  the  strange 
operations  of  this  wonderful  power  of  pri- 
vilege ! 

Having  a  clear  right  of  action  against 
the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Earls  of 
Egremont  and  Halifax,  for  the  illegal  sei- 
zure of  his  papers  under  an  illegal  general 
warrant,  Wilkes  brought  his  suit  against 
both;  as  well  as  against  the  messengers 
and  inferior  officers  who  had,  by  their  or- 
ders, transgressed  the  law.  Against  these 
agents  he  recovered  large  damages;  tmt 
when  he  was  desirous  of  expekliting  his  suit 
against  the  two  noble  peers,  who  were  the 
real  culprits,  he  found  himself  fettered  at 
every  step  by  the  privilege  of  peerage. 
This  privilege  interposed  a  check  and  im- 
pediment to  all  his  movements.  WhHe 
they  were  listening  to  the  ad  mirable  senti- 
ments of  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  probably  en- 
couraging the  orator  with  enthusiastic 
cheers,  the  two  Earls  determined  to  foregt> 
no  means  of  obstruction  which,  as  peers, 
they  conld  raise.  Privilege  was  like  the 
seventh  charmed  bullet  in  t>er  Freisehutt, 
and  gave  a  fatal  wound  to  that  very  jistice 
of  which  all  the  noble  lords  were  so  much 
enomoured.  These  delays  prevented  the 
trial  of  either  of  the  attions  till  one  of  them 
was  defeated  by  Wilkes's  outlawry,  the 
other  by  the  noble  defendant's  death ; — an 


•  See  Vol.  XV.  of  Cobhett's  Pari.   Hist,  p. 
1365. 
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histriiQlive  fact  properly  preserved  by  Mr. 
Adolphus,  on  the  same  page  which  had  just 
recorded  the  patriotic  declamation  of  Lnrd 
Lyttleton  against  offering  any  impediment 
to  the  free  action  of  the  law. 

The  House  of  Lords  condemned  another 
libel  from  the  same  pen  as  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege. It  was  an  indecent  sarcasm  on 
Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester «  who, 
some  years  before,  had  published,  with 
commentaries,  the  works  oif  Pope.  As  an 
editor  of  that  poet,  and  of  one  far  greater 
poet,  the  right  reverend  prelate  had 
achieved  the  pre-eminence  of  being  the 
worst  of  commentators ;  but  we  must  not 
permit  ourselves  to  deviate  into  the  be- 
witching details  of  literary  anecdote.  The 
complaint  fell  to  the  ground  in  consequence 
of  Wilkes's  flight  to  France. 

Wilkes  was  destined  to  struggle  again 
and  again  with  Privilege.  Being  elected 
for  Middlesex,  he  was  expelled  as  a  libel- 
ler; a  second  time,  too,  elected  without 
any  opposition,  and  expelled.  Chosen  a 
third  time  by  a  majority  of  more  than  a 
thousand  votes,  he  was  removed  from  the 
House,  which  coolly  ordered  the  return  to 
be  amended,  by  striking  out  his  name,  and 
inserting  that  of  his  defeated  opponent  in 
its  place.  The  freeholders  were  disfran- 
chised, and  their  elective  right  transferred 
to  that  majority  which  Mr.  Grenville  had 
always  found  so  willing  to  do  the  bidding 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, — by  the  vote 
of  that  majority  at  the  dictation  of  those 
ministers.  In  vain  did  Lord  Chatham  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  Whigs  resist  this  no- 
torious abuse  of  privilege.  The  privilege 
was  to  expel  an  unworthy  member*  The 
abuse  consisted  in  excluding  the  expelled 
member  when  a  second  time  returned  by 
the  consUtuent  body ;  treating  the  offence 
of  libel  (of  which,  indeed,  he  had  been  con- 
victed only  by  their  vote)  as  a  permanent 
disqoal  ification.  AU  traces  of  these  uncon- 
stitutional proceedings  were  indignantly 
expunged  from  the  Journals  when  the  Whig 
party  came  into  power. 

The  privilege  of  debating  in  secret  ap- 
pears to  be  sdinething  sui  gtneris — some- 
thing superior  even  to  privilege  itself. 
Under  the  name  of  a  Standing  Or&r,  it  has 
been  always  held  to  impose  on  the  House 
the  positive  obligation  of  taking  one  step, 
and  one  only.  For  if  any  one  member 
chooses  to  remark,  in  the  Speaker's  bear- 
ing, the  presence  of  a  single  stranger  dur- 
ing a  debate,  all  the  business  of  the  House 
is  instantly  suspended  till  the  stranger  is 
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removed : — a  state  of  things  wonderfully 
at  variance  with  the  supposed  necessity  for 
another  supposed  privilege— that  of  pub* 
lishing  any  paper  whatever,  however  ia* 
jurious  to  others,  in  order  that  the  repre» 
sentative  may  be  enabled  to  explain  hie 
own  parliamentary  conduct  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  his  constituents. 

The  exclusion  of  strangers  (that  is,  of 
reporters,  for  the  public  has  no  interest  ia 
the  attendance  of  any  others)  has  not  been 
frequent  during  the  last  fifty  years  ;  the  re> 
suits  have  sometimes  been  singular.  The 
motion  is  generally  made,  or  rather  the 
stranger  pointed  out  by  some  supporter  td 
the  ministers  of  the  day,  butso  injudiciously 
and  clumsily,  that  these  have  more  com- 
monly been  ashamed  and  annoyed  thaa 
relieved.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  ta 
1803,  Mr.  Fox  attacked  the  conduct  of  the 
preceding  negotiations  in  one  of  his  ablest 
and  most  ingenious  speeches,  which  was 
circulated  in  the  usual  manner  through  th^ 
country  and  the  world.  The  friends  of 
government  felt  the  immense  importance  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  answer— one  of  his  most  power- 
ful effi>rts,  a  strikingly  eloquent  incentive 
to  a  warlike  policy ;  but  this  speech  was 
lost  to  the  country  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
reporters.  Again,  on  some  complaint  re- 
specting the  Prince  of  Wales's  conduct 
towards  his  wife,  an  honorable  member 
shut  out  the  public  from  knowing  what 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
ordinary  and  accurate  reports  of,  the  news- 
papers, notwithstanding  which,  a  toleraUy 
full  account  of  the  deb^e  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  the  part  which  every  member  had 
taken  was  announced  to  the  public,  and 
though  the  line  of  argument  might  be  less 
faithfully  preserved,  we  may  be  sure  ^at 
no  unwelcome  truth  wae  lost,  nor  anj 
severe  animadversion  suppressed.  This 
glaring  defiance  of  so  notorious  a  privilege, 
whether  proceeding  from  a  raen:ber  or  aft 
officer,  or  some  lurking  stranger,  was  pru- 
dently passed  over ;  for  do  less  glaring  was 
the  demonstration,  that  in  our  presi^nt  state 
of  society,  secresy  of  debate  is  inixtssible^ 
The  privilege,  though  still  nominally  exist- 
ing, is  practically  at  an  end ;  by  a  whim- 
sical reverse^  It  is  now  never  mentioned  in 
either  House  except  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing additional  publicity  to  the  reports  of 
debates  in  parliament. 

The  exclusion  of  strangers  in  1810  was 
in  itself  extraordinary ;  and  was  followed 
by  consequences  connected  with  our  lead- 
ing argument.    The  people  of  England  at 
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that  period  were  ashtmed  and  mortified  by 
the  disgrace  that  had  fallen  upon  their  arms 
in  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Flushing ; 
and  full  of  indignation  at  the  monstrous 
misroanagemeni  to  which  it  was  ascribed. 
A  parliamentary  inquiry  was  commenced ; 
but  the  deba  tes  were  kept  secret  Stran* 
gtrs  were  excluded^  and  some  harsh  re- 
marks were  made  in  debate  on  the  reporters 
as  a  body.  A  club,  accustomed  to  meet 
and  discuss  pubite  measores,  prq>oynded 
a  question  which  reflected  on  the  member 
who  moved  this  exclusion,  Mr;  Yorke ;  and 
on  him  also  who  indulged  in  those  remarks. 
The  placard  containing  the  question  was 
laid  on  the  table  of  tli^  House,  which  re- 
selred  to  assert  its  dignity,  and  summoned 
the  printer. 

The  charge  preferred  by  Mr.  Yorke  was 
not  for  libel  or  contempt,  but  {credite, 
posteri!)  for  a  ridation  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights !  The  process  was  opened  by  un- 
fbldiag  that  great  Constttuttohal  Charter, 
ont  of  which  the  cletk  solemnly  read  two 
extracts ;  one  from  the  list  of  grievances-^ 
*  Prosecutions  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  matters  and  causes  cognizable 
only  in  Parliament,' — one  from  tl^  list  of 
securities  against  the  repetition  of  griev- 
ances— *  The  freedom  of  speech,  and  de- 
bates or  proceedings  in  Parliament,  ought 
not  to  be  questioned  in  any  court  or  pUice 
out  of  Parliament.'  It  was  thus  assumed 
that  the  British  Forum  in  Bedford  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  was  a  court  or  place  in 
which  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  prohibited 
q>eeches  in  Parliament  from  being  ques- 
tioned, and  that  such  a  questioning  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  expulsion  of  James 
IL  The  printer  gave  up  Mr.  Gale  Jones 
as  the  real  delinquent,  and  he  was  called  to 
answer.  He  claimed  the  right  of  English- 
men to  canvass  the  conduct  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  but  acknowledged 
with  expressions  of  regret  that  the  language 
of  the  placard  wa»  indefensible*  He  was 
sent  to  Newgate,  where  he  was  confined  till 
the  session  ended.  More  than  once  in  the 
course  of  it,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  endea- 
vored to  procure  his  liberation,  but  without 
success ;  though  he  was  warmly  supported 
by  no  less  an  ally  of  the  Minister  than  Sir 
William  Grant,  the  illustrious  Master  of  the 
Rolls. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  after  opposing  the  vote  for  Jones's 
imprisonnoent,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  con- 
stituents, with  an  argument  against  the 
power  of  the  House  to  commit  for  libeK 
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This  publteation  was  also  voted  a  libel,  and 
the  House  had  to  consider  of  the  writer's 
punishment.  The  Whig  party,  then  in  op- 
position, while  most  of  them  were  disposed 
to  hold  this  privilege  high,  sought  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  dose  by  a  reprimand  to  t^ 
administered  by  the  Speaker  to  Sir  Francis 
Burdett ;  hot  the  Ministers  and  the  majority 
insisted  on  his  imprisonment,  and  the  hon- 
orable baronet  was  sent  to  the  Tower.     " 

Having  in  his  argument  denied  the  law- 
fulness of  such  imprisonment,  he  com- 
menced an  action  at  law  against  the  Speak-^ 
er  for  signing  the  warrant  under  which  be 
was  arrested.  New  debates  arose.  A  pro- 
posal to  commit  to  prison  the  solicitor  who 
had  served  the  Speaker  with  notice  of  ac- 
tion, was  maito !  but  overruled.  It  was  re- 
solved that  no  steps  should  be  taken  for 
staying  the  action,  but  that  on  the  contrarj 
the  Speaker  should  appear  and  plead,  stat- 
ing the  proceeding  of  the  House  as  his  de- 
fence, the  validity  of  which  was  thus  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  'The  eourt  unantmotislj 
upheld  the  arrest  as  legal ;  and  their  judg- 
ment was  unanimously  affirmed,  first  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  after- 
wards in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  utmost  agiution,  however,  prevailed 
in  the  public  mind.  It  broke  out  in  meet- 
ings, resolutions,  petitions  to  Parliament, 
some  so  intemperat^y  worded  as  to  secure 
their  own  rejection.  There  was  rioting  and 
Ion  of  life,  and  the  utmost  estrangement  be- 
tween the  Parliament  and  the  pubHc; — '< 
feverish  discontent  on  one  side,  the  jealous 
irritation  of  wounded  sel^mportance  on  the 
other.  Mean  time  the  national  business 
was  wholly  neglected  by  the  House ;  a  di- 
version was  effected  in  favor  of  the  accused 
Ministers,  and  the  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  our  disasters  at  Walcheren  defeated. 

On  a  dispassionate  review  of  these  trans- 
actions, after  an  interval  of  five-and-thirtj 
years,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  at- 
tained anj  one  of  their  objects.  Probablj 
no  doubt  can  now  be  entertained,  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  public  from  these  debates 
was  unwarrantable;  that  the  British  Forum 
was  justified  in  the  substance  of  its  censure, 
though  perhaps  too  strongly  worded ;  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  invaded,  except 
by  those  who  so  ludicrously  brought  it  into 
the  controversy ;  that  common  prudence 
dictated  the  passing  over  Jones's  offence  in 
silence ;  that  the  dignity  of  the  House  would 
have  been  more  conspicuously  vindicated  by 
refusing  to  take*up  such  a  quarrel ;  that  it 
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would  b^ve  been  much  more  ex^ieni  to 
dbmiss  Sir  Francis  fiurdett  with  t  repri*- 
roand,  than  parade  him  through  the  streets 
of  London,  a  triampBant  martyr,  to  the 
Tower.  But  'out  of  evil  cometh  good:' 
some  advantage  resulted,  not  the  less  valua- 
ble from  being  directlj^  opposite  in  its  nature 
to  that  which  had  been  expected.  The 
House  of  Commons  refused  to  stay  the  ac- 
tion, or  commit  or  threaten  the  party  or  his 
at^cney,  who  appealed  to  the  law.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  not  afraid  to  sub- 
mit the  existence  as  well  as  the  exercise  of 
the  privilege  then  disputed,  to  the  decision 
of  a  court  of  justice.  Nor  was  the  court 
deterred  from  entertaining  those  questions, 
aD4  bearing  them  largely  discussed,  though 
the  attorney-general,  as  counsel  for  lie 
Sf^aker,  demanded  a  judgment  favorable, 
OB  the  simple  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  imprisoned  by  authority  of  the  House 
The  privilege  there  acted  upon  was  admit- 
ted hy  the  court  to  afford  a  justiiicatton,  not 
bscaqse  it  was  claimed  as  a  privilege  by  the 
House,  or  declared  by  them  to  be  their  pri- 
vilege ;  but  because  it  was  a  privilege  of  the 
House  of  Commons  well  known  to,  and  al- 
ways recognized  by,  the  law.  The  remark- 
able passages  in  the  jadgoients  of  Lord  £1- 
lenborough  and  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  where 
they  adopt  the  manly  principles  of  their  great 
pr^ecessor  Holt,  and  shake  off  the  fetters 
by  which  former  judges  had  permiued  both 
themselves  and  their  fellow-subjects  to  be 
enthralled,  are  alone  an  immense  gain  to  the 
cause  of  constitutional  freedom. 

The  part  taken  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
deserves  to  be  admired  and  studied.  His 
Duiry^  contains  a  most  interesting  picture 
of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind — a  mind  no 
less  ingenious  and  reflecting,  than  upright 
and  independent.  He  strongly  objected  to 
the  penaj  visitation  of  both  these  offenders 
-^-expressing  his  doubts  whether  their  pub- 
lici^ions,  being  in  fact  no  obstructions, 
could  justly  be  punished  as  libels ;  but  his 
clear  opinion  against  violently  prostrating 
all  the  safeguards  so  carefully  provided  by 
the  recent  law  for  persons  accused  of  libel, 
and  subjecting  them  to  discretionary  punish- 
ment at  the  mere  will  of  their  prosecutors. 

Ob  the  13th  of  August,  1835,  it  occurred 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  resolve  '  that 
parliamentary  papers  and  reports,  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  House,  should  be  render- 
ed accessible  to  the  public  by  purchase,  at 
the  lowest  price  they  can  be  furnished,  and 
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that  a  sufficient  number  of  extra  copiet 
should  be  printed  for  that  purpose.'  And 
it  seemed  good  to  them,  in  March,  1896,  to 
resolve  '  that  such  papers  should  be  sold  to 
the  public  at  the  price  of  one  halpemiy  per 
sheet;  that  a  discount  of  12i  per  cent  bo 
allowed  to  the  Trade,  and  that  Messrs. 
Hansard  should  account  for  the  proceed» 
to  the  House  of  Commons.'  As  most  of 
these  papers  consist  of  partial  stateraeata, 
often  coming  from  an  interested  quarter,  but 
bearing  hard  upon  the  character  and  inte* 
rest  of  absent  men,  and  as  the  appetite  for 
attack  is  strong  and  general,  it  may  be  la- 
mented, when  this  novel  arrangement  was 
made  for  their  indiscriminate  sale,  that  na 
precautions  were  taken  for  protecting  indi- 
viduals from  slander  by  their  publicttioa.. 
An  imprimatur  might  here  have  afforded 
sdme  security ;  the  revision  and  selection 
of  papers  might  have  been  entrusted  to  an 
impartial  Oonraiittee.  Supposing  the  pri« 
viiege  of  circulating  libels  for  money  to  be 
clear  and  indisputable,  some  means  of  reu'* 
dering  its  exercise  harmless  would  have 
been  just  and  decent  But  the  manner  In 
which  it  was  exercised  may  certainly  be  ci* 
ted  under  the  head  of  abuses.  We  take  a» 
a  sample,  a  petition  presented  to  the  House, 
— pouring  forth  in  ooarse  language  the  most 
malignant  and  absurd  calumnies  on  the  pre- 
sent Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  on  a  jury,  which,  under  his  direction, 
had  found  a  verdict  against  the  petitioner. 
That  jury  had  done  no  wrong;  that  learned 
judge  had  only  performed  his  ordinary  duty 
in  a  manner  wholly  blameless ;  yet,  because 
the  party  lost  the  verdict,  he  imputed  cor- 
ruption to  this  jury,  naming  all  the  twelve ; 
and  the  gentlest  and  purest  of  judges  was 
held  up  to  execration  as  a  more  capricious 
tyrant  than  Jefferies — a  terror  to  his  mild^ 
brethren  on  the  Bench.  This  libel  was  cir- 
culated far  and  wide,  at  the  cost  of  a  fow 
halfpence,  under  the  sanction  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  necessarily  bought  and 
preserved  by  all  who  wished  to  have  their 
Appendix  to  Parliamentary  Votes  perfect. 

Certain  Commissioners  had  made  a  re- 
port to  his  late  majesty  on  the  interesting 
subject  of  prison  discipline;  which,  in  con- 
formity to  Act  of  Parliament,  was  laid  be* 
fore  the  House  of  Commons.  Their  inqui-- 
ries  brought  valuable  information  to  the  le- 
gislature, which  it  might  also  be  desirable 
to  publish.  Butthey  unfortunately  had  pick- 
ed up  on  their  way.a  trivial  matter  of  detail, 
which  led  to  t  controversy  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  court  of  Aldermen, 
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reBpecliBg  the  aHUMgemeniof  the  priiOD  of 
Newgate.  The  CommisstoDers  introdueed 
tbe  name  of  a  person^  wit^ot  necewutj^  in 
sttoh  a  manner  as  the  law  wookl  deem 
clearly  libellous.  If  the  House  bad  ap- 
point^ such  a  Ck>mmittee  as  we  have  al- 
luded to,  this  irrelevant  passage  would 
probably  hare  been  lek  out  of  the  printed 
oopy*-at  least  the  person's  name  would 
have  been  struck  out.  The  Honse,  how- 
ever, apparently  without  any  examination  of 
the  contents,  directed  the  whole  Report  to  be 
printed  and  sold  in  pufauance  of  their  reao* 
lution ;  and  Mr.  Stockdale  commenced  his 
first  action  against  Mr.  Hansard,  the  agent 
^pointed  by  the  House  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chief-vlusttce  of  the  King's  Bench, 
on  the  trial,  was  called  upon  by  the  defend- 
ant's emtneot  counsel,  Lord  Campbell,  then 
AttoHiey-Qeneral,  to  direct  the  jury  to  ac* 
quit  him,  on  the  ground  that  the  resolutions 
to  print  and  sell  justified  this  publioation. 
The  ChieMfustice  thought  otherwise,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  in  strong  language. 
The  law,  as  he  laid  it  down,  might  have 
been  questioned,  either  on  a  motion  in 
Court  for  a  new  trial,  or  by  bill  of  excep- 
tions; which  would  have  transferred  the 
whole  matter  directly  to  a  superior  court. 
But  no  such  step  was  taken.  The' heavy 
damages  awarded  by  the  jury  were  paid 
without  dispute. 

A  Committee  was  immediately  appointed 
by  the  House,  *  to  examine  precedents  with 
respect  to  the  circulation  and  publicaticm 
of  printed  papers,  and  to  asc^4,ain  the  law 
and  practice  of  Parliament  prior  to,  and 
since  the  order  for  the  sale  of  such  papers.' 
The  Committee  took  a  much  wider  range, 
deeming  it  also  expedient  to  consider,  in 
the  most  general  terms,  'the  subject  of 
parliamentary  privilege,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  House  to  determine  the  extent  of  its 
own  privileges.'  They  affirmed  the  exist- 
ence of  that  privilege,  in  the  first  place : 
they  proceeded  to  resolve,  that  the  liberty 
of  publishing  pi^rs  is  an  essential  incident 
to  the  constitutional  functions  of  Parlia- 
ment, more  especially  to  the  represenutive 
branch  of  it  They  added,  that  *  the  insti- 
tution of  any  proceeding  to  bring  their 
privileges  into  discussion  or  decision  before 
any  other  court  or  tribunal  is  a  high  breach 
of  privilege;  and  renders  all  parties  con- 
cerned therein  amenable  to  its  just  displea- 
sure, and  to  the  punishment  consequent 
thereon.'  They  conclude  with  this  never- 
to-be-forgotten  admonitbn  to  the  courts  of 
jttstice,  '  Tliat  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to 
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aaaome  to  decide  upon  matters  of  pnvilege^ 
iHcmmsieni  with  the  determination  of  either 
Houlb  of  Parliament  thereon,  is  contrary  ta 
the  law  of  Parliament,  aad  is  a  breach  and 
contempt  of  the  privileges,  of  Parliament" 

We  freely  discussed,  in  this  journal,  these' 
not  too  clear,  and  not  even  very  grammati* 
cal  resolutions  shortly  after  their  appear* 
aoce,  and  do  not  mean  to  comment  upon 
them  now.  We  proceed  with  the  narrative 
of  events.  While  the  committee  were  itt- 
deliberation,  the  same  plaintiff  had  com<i' 
menced  a  second  action  against  the  same- 
defendant  for  publishing  another  copy  of 
the  same  libel.  The  House,  which  had 
adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  committee^ 
but'  superadded  another  while  this  second 
action  was  pemling—- a  resolution  that  th^s 
very  act  of  publishing  was  in  exercise  ot 
their  privilege — then  determined  to  defend* 
the  action  for  Hansard,  and  to  plead  in  hie 
name,  as  their  predecessors  in  1810  had 
done;  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  brought 
his  action  of  assault  and  false  imprisonment 
against  the  Speaker  himself,  for  his  warraM' 
issued  in  ob^ience  to  a  vote  of  the  House. 

The  plea  was  Privilege.  The  plaintiff 
denied  its  validity  as  a  defence,  and  the 
judges  were  thus  compelled,  by  the  act  of 
the  House,  to  decide  that  point  They 
heard  arguments  of  <great  ability,  and  o^ 
very  unusual  length,  and  decided  unani* 
mously  that  the  defendant  was  not  justified. 
Each  of  the  four  judges  delivered  his  rea* 
sons  for  thinking,  first,  that  a  court  of  ju9*> 
tice  is  not  bonpd  by  a  declaration  of  eiiiier 
House  of  Parliament  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
own  privileges ;  and  secondly,  that  the  or* 
der  of  tbe  House  did  not  protect  its  agent, 
when  sued  in  an  action  for  libel  by  a  ca* 
lumniated  follow  subject 

Diierent  opinions  may  be,  and  have  been 
entertained,  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
decision  ;  but  if  tbe  law  can  confer  a  ve^ed 
right,  this  plaintiff,  having  obtained  the 
judgment  of  a  competent  court  in  his  favory 
had  a  right  to  sue  out  execution  upon  that 
judgment,  and  he  accordingly,  in  the  com* 
mon  course,  required  the  Sheri&  to  levy 
his  damages  and  costs.  And  if  ever  the  law 
cast  a  plain  duty  on  its  officer,  it  was  that  so 
imposed  upon  these  Sherifis.  They  were 
bound  by  their  oath  of  office,  and  must 
have  been  cotnpelled  bj^he  court,  on  ep* 
plication,  to  perform  this  duty.  Yet  that 
verj  House  of  Commons  which  had  eit^ 
pressly  refosed  to  take  measures  for  stop* 
ping  the  action ;  which  hrtd  directed  its  offi- 
cer to  submit  his  defence  to  the  judgment 
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of  the  court;  which  declined  to  briagihat 
judgment  before  a  Court  of  Error,  and  did 
Rot,  even  bj  a  vote,  declare  the  jud^ent 
illegal — chose  to  interfere  in  this  last  stage, 
which  their  own  proceeding  had  rendered 
inevitable.  They  strove  by  menaces  to  de- 
prive the  plaintiff  of  the  fruits  of  this  judge- 
ment, and  actually  incarcerated  the  Sheri& 
for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  Sheriffs  sued  out  their  habeas  corpus. 
And  if  the  House,  following  the  precedent 
of  Pity's  case,  had  returned  all  these  facts 
«8  the  cause  of  detention,  nearly  the  same 
question  which  was  left  undetermined  in 
1704  must  have  been  decided.  But  they 
thought  it  became  them  to  make  a  general 
return,  that  the  Sheriffs  had  been  guilty  of 
a  contempt  and  breach  of  privilege ;  and 
the  court,  in  conformity  with  the  authori- 
ties, was  bound  to  give  credit  to  this  gen- 
eral charge,  and  remand  the  Sherifis  to 
custody ;  as  they  must  equally  have  done  if 
a  similar  return  had  been  made  by  any 
competent  court,  and  in  strict  analogy  to 
what  they  lately  have  decided  in  a  case 
brought  before  them  from  the  Cour  Royah 
of  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

Upon  this  general  survey  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  former  Houses  of  Commons  in  mat- 
ters of  privilege,  may  we  not  rest  the  proof 
of  our  proposition, — n  proposition  in  itself 
Bot  revolting  to  reason?  Is  it  not  clear 
from  experience  and  the  evidence  of  facts, 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  like  every 
popular  assembly,  and  every  human  institu* 
tioR,  is  capable  of  abusing  its  power? 
Here  is  frequent  and  flagrant  abuse,  both  in 
the  assumption  of  privileges  when  they  did 
not  exist,  and  in  the  mode  of  exercising 
them  where  perhaps  they  did.  It  is  abuse, 
too,  committed  in  all  ages. 

The  champions  of  Privilege  do  not  pre- 
tend any  other  security  against  its  abuse, 
than  public  opinion — public  opinion  which 
nay  come  limping,  pede  claudo,  years  after 
the  mischief  has  been  done,  can  never  in- 
terpose swiftly  enough  to  prevent  it,  and 
can  never  make  amends  for  it.  The  re- 
spectful remonstrance  of  public  opinion 
against  the  falsified  return  which  placed 
I^ttrell  in  the  House,  instead  of  Wilkes, 
as  member  for  Middlesex,  was  treated  by 
the  House  with  scorn ;  and  might  even 
have  been  visitec^  in  conformity  with  some 
precedents,  with  vengeance  as  a  breach  of 
privilege.  But  these  same  champions  of 
public  liberty,  and  trustees  for  the  people, 
have  suggested  but  one  way  in  which  pub- 
lic opinion  can  make  itself  felt— the  rejec- 
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tion  of  the  ofiendtng  oiember,  when  next 
he  presents  himself  as  acandidate  for  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  And  If  he  happened  not  to 
have  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House, 
by  creation  or  succession,  and  if  he  had 
performed  those  promises  of  bribery,  which 
possibly  procured  his  former  election,  and 
if  he  coveted  the  honor  of  representing  one 
of  the  newly  enfranchised  boroughs,  or  any 
popular  constituency,  it  is  possible  that  at 
the  end  of  four,  or  hwe,  or  of  six  years,  the 
victim  of  an  unjust  persecution,  or  his  wi* 
dow,  or  bis  or  her  executors  or  administra- 
tors, may  hope  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  abettor  of  injustice  thrown  out  of  his 
seat.  But  all  men  are  slow  to  suspect  the 
government  under  which  they  live;  the 
people  of  England  habitually  confide  in 
their  own  branch  of  the  constitution.  Ab- 
stract possibilities  of  danger  do  not  disturb 
the  repose  of  the  great  majority.  Let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves ;  force  and  its  conse- 
quence, success,  dazzle  men ;  and  bold  acts 
of  tyranny  are  not  very  unpopular.  Neither 
Henry  VIII.  nor  Cromwell  have  received 
the  just  measure  of  indignation  from  pos- 
terity. Violence  may  even  command  praise 
and  sympathy,  if  its  object  be  sagaciously 
chosen.  Most  of '  the  people  out  of  doors,' 
who  gave  a  thought  to  the  sentence  on  E2d- 
ward  Floyd,  probably  said  that  he  was 
rightly  served  for  being  a  bloody  Papist. 
The  imprisonment  of  the  Sheriffs  in  their 
year  of  office,  was  a  good  joke  for  some  in 
the  House,  and  no  doubt  for  many  out  of  it. 
When  allusion  was  made  to  the  possibility 
of  so  dealing  with  the  Judges,  it  was  con- 
sistently treated  with  some  merriment.  The 
propensity  in  vulgar  minds  to  take  part  with 
the  strong  against  the  weak,  when  unjustly 
trampled  upon,  is  a  most  important  fact  in 
the  history  of  human  nature.  That  it  ex- 
ists, all  experience  proves.  The  cruel 
punishments  of  Prynne  and  others  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  excited  more  scorn 
against  the  sufferers  who  were  made  ridicu- 
lous, than  indignation  against  their  hateful 
oppressors.  This  is  the  direction  in  which 
the  current  of  satire  is  too  ready  to  flow. 
We  noticed  in  our  last  Number  the  proud 
triumph  achieved  by  the  true  patriot,  Daniel 
De  Foe,when,  sentenced  to  the  pillory  for  his 
virtue,  he  was  greeted  by  the  disabused  peo- 
ple with  applause,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  insult.  But  we  had  also  to  record  of 
a  man  of  letters,  a  wit,  and  a  divine — no 
meaner  judge  of  human  nature  than  Jona* 
than  Swift — that  he  speaks  of  this  same 
man  with  contempt,  because  he  had  been  ia 
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the  piUory.  The  lesson  is  taught  by  btrn, 
^vt  nil  mfikiur  intpie,  when  his  hero,  Jack 
Cade,  wins  the  hearts  of  his  followers 
by  eslabltsfaiiig  the  privilege  of  uttering  bad 
grammar;  aud  condemns  the  I^ord  Sands 
(aAer  a  suitable  admonition)  to  be  hanged 
with  his  pen  and  ink  horn  about  his  neck  ; 
for  the  enormity  of  talking  of  a  noun  and 
a  Yerb,  and  such  heathenish  sounds  as  no 
Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.  And  it 
is  this  eril  principle  which  gives  importance 
and  value  to  a  system  of  fixed  laws,  admin- 
leered  by  known  and  responsible  ofiH:ers, 
in  preference  to  summary  jurisdiction,  to 
be  exercised  at  discretion  by  that  *  tyrant 
m^ority ,'  which  is  so  often  tempted  to  throw 
mai^  aJl  the  restraints  which  reason  and 
jostice  would  impose. 

No  single  instance  occurs  to  our  recol- 
lection,  of  a  member  (osiog  the  favor  of  his 
coBBttUients  for  a  corrupt  vote  on  an  elec- 
tkm  petition ;  or  an  absurd  one  on  the  pri- 
vilege of  slaying  actions  against  members 
ef  parliament ;  or  a  tyrannical  one  for  ex- 
pellmg  a  member,  or  imprisoning  a  sup- 
posed delinquent.  Even  the  proceedings 
against  Wilkes,  with  all  his  popularity,  do 
not  ^^>ear  to  have  led  to  such  a  result. 
Ynblic  optnicni  was  at  the  moment,  indeed, 
strongly  excited:  it  was  almost  goaded  to 
nuulneas  and  rebellion.  But  other  subjects 
aigrossed  attention,  and  this  wrong  was  no 
more  avenged  than  it  had  been  prevented, 
by  public  opinion  The  late  votes  against 
Mr.  Stockdale  and  the  Sherifli  were  never 
brooght  up  at  a  contested  election ;  yet  dis- 
approbation of  the  measnres  was  manifested 
by  the  verdicts  of  successive  juries,  whose 
&iglisb  hearts  burned  within  them, — in- 
flamed by  the  single  thought,  that  Privilege 
assuming  to  overrule  the  Law;  and 
^  awarded  large  and  increasing  damages 
in  actions  most  unreasonably  brou^t, 
ibcMgh  no  personaf  or  party  feelings  were 
eBgi^ed  on  either  side  of  the  quarrel. 

Public  opinion,  then,  though  it  may  find 
some  irregular  means  of  venting  its  anger 
against  oppressive  and  unjust  proceedings, 
aoaietimes  at  the  hazard  of  general  tran- 
qaiUiCy,  does  not,  and  for  obvious  reasons 
never  will,,  adaainister  that  legitimate  check 
attd  control  over  them,  which  is  appealed 
to  at  the  only  barrier  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  against  abuse  of  privilege; 
BBueh  less  will  it  give  redress  to  the  injured. 
The  unfartonate  diffiirence  between  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Beach  was  brooght  to  a  condu- 
aioB  by  an  Aet  which  gave  to  both  Housat 
VoL  Vm— No.  I.  38 
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of  Parliament  the  power  of  publishing  woj 
paper,  upon  their  own  views  of  expediency 
or  necessity ;  and  of  protecting  their  pub- 
lisher from  actions  for  libel  by  the  certifi-* 
cate  of  their  Speaker — informing  the  court 
where  such  action  might  depend,  that  the 
publication  was  by  such  authority.  This 
Act  originated  in  the  Lower  House,  and  is 
well  known  to  have  owed  its  success  in  the 
House  of  Lords  mainly  to  Lord  Denman  ; 
who  supported  it  there  against  a  strong  op- 
position, and  extended  its  provisions  (as 
common  justice  required)  beyond  the  im- 
mediate agents  of  either  House,  to  all  pub« 
Ushers  who  should  circulate  true  copies,  or 
fafthfol  abstracts,  of  papers  which  had  been 
printed  by  its  authority.  The  advocates  of 
uncontrolled  Privilege  consistently  opposed 
this  Act,  which  was  regarded  as  a  compro- 
mise, and  were  naturally  disgusted  with  so 
fatal  a  blow  to  their  claim.  For  they  per- 
ceived that  a  sole  jurisdiction  of  declaring 
what  privileges  they  pleased,  with  an  al^ 
sufficient  power  to  enforce  their  declara- 
tion, is  utterly  repugnant  to  their  submit- 
ting to  ask  assistance  from  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  for  that  purpose. 

In  passing  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was 
ta^en  for  granted  that  private  feelings 
would  be  considered  in  these  publications, 
and  that  nothing  injurious  would  be  sanc- 
tioned without  an  ascertained  necessity. 
This  must  have  been  at  all  times  the  wish 
of  honorable  men,  engaged  in  inquiries 
connected  with  great  public  interests,  and 
unbiassed  by  personal  motives.  Publicity^ 
in  its  general  results,  is  undoubtedly  the 
friend  of  truth;  if  is,  moreover,  unavoid^ 
able  in  matters  of  general  concernment. 
Even  where  it  brings  out  the  names  of  pri- 
v^e  individuals,  it  affects  them  much  lest 
than  they  themselves  could  expect;  since 
due  allowance  is  made  for  ex  parte  state- 
ments, character  cannot  permanently  suffer 
without  a  foil  investigation,  and  the  most 
careless  have  been  taught  to  suspend  their 
judgment  till  all  the  evidence  is  laid  before 
them. 

The  Act  protects  none  but  those  who 
print  by  the  authority  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  and  thus  enables  a  sufferer  to 
proceed  against  the  informer  who  has  false- 
ly accused  him.  The  folse  accuser  ii 
dragged  into  the  light  by  its  operation ;  and 
to  him  it  holds  out  no  indemnity.  Suppose, 
then,  that  a  malignant  enemy,  or  an  inter- 
ested competitor,  plans  the  ruin  of  an  ia*> 
nocent  man  by  slander;  and  finding  a  patw 
liameotary  commiuee  engaged  in  some  iok 
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qairy  connected  with  his  office,  his  trade, 
or  bis  profession ;  and  knowing  the  good 
opinion  of  certain  respectable  members  of 
the  committee  to  be  important  to  his  success 
in  the  world,  to  his  character  and  general 
estimation,  he  is  tempted  to  come  before 
them  with  calumnious  attacks  :  certain  that 
these  will  be  whispered  about  in  society, 
that  probably  they  may  find  their  way  into 
a  Blue  Book,  ahd  be  proclaimed  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  at  the  public 
expense,  and  under  the  most  venerable  pub- 
lic sanction.  A  friend  who  heard  the  state- 
ment, draws  to  it  the  attention  of  the  in- 
jured man — informing  him  that  his  reputa- 
tion is  gone  for  ever,  unless  he  promptly  re- 
cites the  slander.  Conscious  of  his  inno- 
cence, able  to  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of 
every  allegation  against  him,  furnished  also 
with  proof  of  the  malice  of  his  adversary, 
he  commences  an  action  against  his  false 
accuser — not  against  the  printer  who  has 
been  ordered  to  record  his  testimony,  but 
against  the  inventor  of  a  lie  that  may  work 
his  ruin. 

Suppose  this  case,  and  that  the  defendant 
should  apply  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  charge  the  plaintiff  with  breaking  its 
privileges.  The  answer  most  naturally  to 
be  expected  a  priori  from  the  House,  is 
scorn  and  derision.  Or,  indeed,  the  mem- 
ber to  whom  the  petition  was  confided, 
might  with  propriety  spare  the  House  all 
trouble ;  and  at  once  tell  his  constituent, 
that  to  his  case  no  considerations  of  privi- 
lege could  possibly  attach.  '  What !'  he 
might  say,  *  do  you  admit  that  you  have  been 
uttering  falsehood  from  malignant  motives, 
wronging  your  neighbor,  deluding  the  com- 
mittee by  misrepresentation,  (itself  a  high 
contempt,)  and  inducing  the  House  to  cir- 
culate your  slander  through  the  country  at 
a  halfpenny  a  sheet  7  and  do  you  think  that 
the  House  will  screen  you  from  the  just  re- 
ward of  your  wickedness  ?  The  very  sup- 
position is  a  libel  on  the  House.  Rather 
fly  from  the  wrath  that  awaits  you  at  the 
hands  of  those  whom  you  have  thus  betray- 
#d  into  the  commission  of  an  outrage,  which 
never  can  be  repaired  but  by  the  action  you 
complain  of/ 

If  the  defendant  should  protest  his  per- 
fect innocence,  and  affirm  that  he  has  can- 
didly stated  the  truth,  and  innocently  afford- 
ed valuable  information  tending  to  the  re- 
dress of  a  public  evil,  the  answer  is  equal- 
ly obvious — '  This  is  no  matter  for  petiti<jn ; 
iJid  House  neither  can  nor  ought  to  inier* 
fbre,  having  no  means  of  judging  between 
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you,  no  power  to  do  right  to  the  plaintiff  if 
injured  by  false  charges,  nor  to  you,  if  you 
have  acted  honestly,  and  are  attacked  for 
telling  the  truth.  This  interference  with 
the  complaint  preferred  against  you  can  do 
you  no  good,  unless  that  complaint  be  well 
founded;  if  it  is  groundless,  the  action 
brought  enables  you  to  vindicate  your  ve- 
racity and  public  spirit  in  the  only  effectual 
manner,  in  open  court,  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  given  after  hearing  evidence  on  both 
sides.' 

Tet  we  find  it  recorded  in  the  journals, 
that  a  person  who  complained  of  such  an 
injury,  and  brought  his  action  for  redress, 
was  threatened  with  the  displeasure  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  punishment 
consequent  thereon ;  and  both  the  plaintiff 
and  his  attorney  were  frightened  into  an 
abandonment  of  the  action.  The  public 
took  no  alarm,  for  the  general  mind  was 
wholly  occupied  with  gainful  speculations. 
Some  few  thinking  men  observed  the  vote 
with  anxiety,  and  soon  more  materials  for 
wonder  were  afforded  them.  For  another 
humble  suppliant  bowed  himself  to  the 
ground, — notifying.to  the  House  that  he 
had  received  an  injury  of  the  same  nature — 
that  his  name  had  been  fraudulently  signed 
to  a  false  petition — that  his  character  was 
suffering  from  this  unauthorized  act,  almost 
amounting  to  forgery,  and  could  be  justified 
by  no  other  means  than  bringing  an  action. 
Such,  however,  is  his  veneration  for  the 
great  assembly  which  has  given  publicity 
to  the  libel,  that  he  will  not  think  of  invok- 
ing the  aid  of  the  law  without  the  previous 
permission  of  that  assembly ;  and  so  entire 
his  confidence  in  its  justice,  that  he  is 
certain  that  the  permission  will  be  granted. 
We  are  told  that  his  earnest  petition  for  an 
object  apparently  so  just  and  reasonable 
was  rejected  with  menaces. 

The  precedent  so  lately  set  was  likely  to 
be  followed  in  the  Upper  House,  if  similar 
circumstances  should  appear  to  make  it  ap- 
plicable ;  to  hesitate  where  the  Commons 
had  acted  so  promptly  and  decisively,  might 
have  implied  a  want  of  proper  spirit.  We 
must  confess  that  the  petitioner,  the  party 
sued,  was  ushered  in  before  their  lordships 
in  the  most  favorable  manner.  His  sponsor 
was  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  nobleman 
more  elevated  by  his  qualities  than  even  by 
his  high  rank,  whose  approbation  is  praise. 
He  was  introduced  as  a  veteran  soldier, 
who,  like  the  Duke  himself,  had  served  with 
reputation  under  the  Great  Captain  in  Spain 
and  at  Waterloo  ^  as  one  whose  military  ser* 
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vice  had  been  rewarded  by  a  responsible 
office  i&  the  police  force;  and  who,  in  thai 
skaation,  had  collected  information,  which 
he  was  compelled,  by  an  order  of  the 
House,  to  lay  before  the  Committee  on  the 
laws  against  gaming.  It  was  added  on  the 
same  authority,  that  the  information  was  all 
true,  and  that  the  action  was  brought  against 
bim  by  one  who  justly  suffered  from  it,  be- 
ing guilty  of  all  the  enormities  imputed. 

After  such  a  description  of  the  cause  and 
the  actors,  it  might  seem  wonderfhl  that 
the  case  was  not  at  once  disposed  of  by 
acclanuition — by  immediately  punishing 
the  breach  of  privilege  already  committed, 
and  stopping  all  further  proceedings.  An 
instant  decision  was  pressed  for ;  but  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief*justice, 
and  Lord  Brougham,  obtained  a  few  hours 
of  delay,  that  the  decent  ceremony  of 
searching  for  precedents  might  be  perform- 
ed before  a  new  precedent  was  added  to 
them. 

The  Committee  reported  those '  most  im- 
mediately applicable  to  the  matter  of  the 
petition.'  They  did  not  cite  the  unrescinded 
Tesolutions  of  the  Lords  in  1675,  and  in 
1704,  cited  above ;  nor  that  which  followed 
Lord  Lyttleton's  speech  in  1763.  But  the 
eases  in  point  to  which  they  directed  atten- 
tion, were  in  number  four.  One  of  them 
was  in  1768.  Biggs  sued  Hope  for  having, 
*  in  obedience  to  the  orders  and  immediate 
commands  of  the  House,  taken  him  into  cus- 
tody' for  riotous  behaviour,  which  obstruct- 
ed the  approaches  of  the  House.  2.  Hyde, 
a  magistrate,  in  1768  caused  Aldern,  a  con- 
stable, to  be  indicted  for  an  assault  in  obey- 
ing the  orders  of  the  House,  in  refusing 
Hyde  admission  to  Warren  Hastings'  trial, 
without  a  ticket.  Defendant  had  been  hon- 
orably acquitted,  but  Hyde. was  committed 
for  his  contempt  in  preferring  such  an  in- 
dictment. 3.  Wharton,  in  1826,  was  sum- 
moned for  writing  a  letter  tending  to  a 
challenge  to  Fonblanque,  in  consequence  of 
words  spoken  by  the  latter  in  arguing  a 
question  as  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House ; 
he  apologized  and  was  discharged.  4.  The 
noted  umbrella  case  stood  last  It  appears 
to  have  been  thus :  Frederick  Plass,  one  of 
the  doorkeepers  of  the  House,  complained 
to  their  Lordships  that  John  Bell  had  serv- 
ed him,  tphen  attending  his  duty  in  this 
House,  with  two  processes  from  the  West- 
minster Court  of  Requests ;  and  Bell  in- 
formed Plass  '  that  the  first  process  was  is- 
sued to  recover  the  value  of  an  umbrella  left 
b^  Mr.  Bell  with  this  Plass  on  tiie  night 
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of  the  Friday  preceding ;  that  Bell  gave 
him  the  umbrella,  and  he  put  it  away  in  the 
usual  place  ;  that  on  Friday  the  23d  Bell 
served  Pl^ss,  when  on  duty  in  this  House, 
with  an  order  from  the  Court  to  pay  Bell 
17s.  6d.  debt,  and  £2,  lOs.  costs,  for  the 
use  of  Bell.'* 

These  cases  could  not  be  supposed  to  fur- 
nish an  example  of  staying  legal  proceed- 
ings commenced  by  one  slandered  by  fiilse 
evidence  before  a  committee.  But  they  must 
have  been  thought  to  rest  on  a  principle 
which  would  juiitify  a  vote  for  so  doing; 
and  as  their  Lordships  immediately  came 
to  such  a  vote,  we  must  presume  that  such 
a  principle  was  extracted  from  them.  By 
what  process,  we  own  ourselvas  incapable 
of  discovering.  The  last  case,  that  of  the 
umbrella,  which  was  the  most  relied  on,  is 
evidently  a  punishment  for  serving  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Court  of  Requests  on  one  of 
the  ofiicers  of  the  House,  while  there  at- 
tending its  service.  Most  clearly,  on  pe- 
rusing it,  no  other  offence  is  charged. 

The  production  of  these  documents,  and 
of  several  others  so  much  less  like  the  case 
in  hand,  that  the  committee  did  not  regard 
them,  gave  but  a  short  respite  to  the  plain- 
tiff and  his  attorney,  who  were  summoned, 
and  released  on  their  assurance  that  they 
had  intended  and  were  conscious  of  no  o^ 
fence ;  but  that  having  been  so  unhappy  as 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  that  august  as- 
sembly, they  would  discontinue  the  action. 
On  the  motion  for  requiring  this  of  them, 
the  Speech  and  Protest  of  Lord  Brougham 
were  j^made.  They  will  be  the  text  on 
which  all  future  commentaries  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  privilege  must  be  written — 
the  treasury  from  which  all  arguments  must 
be  drawn.  They  are  too  generally  read  to 
be  here  copied  or  abstracted ;  bui  some  ob- 
servations on  points  of  detail  may  not  be 
wholly  superfluous. 

Adverting  to  the  noble  Duke's  descrip- 
tion of  the  transaction,  and  the  parties  to 
it,  Lord  Brougham  remarks,  that  these 
might  have  exhibited  the  reverse  of  that 
description  in  every  respect.       Consider 


*  A  case  aearly  in  point  might  have  been  fimnd 
in  the  Commons*  Journals,  in  the  3d  year  of 
William  III.  Sir  Ralph  Megget  petitioned  against 
an  election  for  Southwark,  and  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  was  sure  of  a  majority,  right  or 
wrong.  For  this  saying  he  was  sent  to  jail.  As 
he  denied  having  ever  used  such  words,  he  sued 
the  slanderer  for  falsely  imputing  them,  and  wa0 
sent  to  jail  a  second  time  for  this  breach  of  priv* 
ilege. 
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now  for  a  moment  )k>w  the  question  would 
have  stood,  if  that  had  been  the  case.  Sup- 
pose the  petitioner  to  have  been  the  keeper 
of  a  low  gaming-house,  who  before  a  com- 
mittee for  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  po- 
lice, had  volunteered  his  evidence  against 
an  inspector,  promoted  to  that  station  for 
bravery  and  good  conduct  in  the  victorious 
army,  but  exposed  to  malice  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty  ;  and  suppose  all  his 
evidence  to  have  been  a  base  fabrication  to 
injure  this  honest  man.  All  this  might  have 
b«en  the  fact,  but  of  course  no  word  of  it 
would  have  transpired  in  the  petition.  The 
truth  would  be  made  apparent  at  the  trial  ; 
but,  according  to  the  practice  now  estab- 
lished, that  can  never  take  place. 

In  this  debate,  it  appears  to  have  been 
assumed,  even  by  so  candid  and  calm  a 
judge  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  the 
mere  relation  of  a  witness  was  enough  to 
eatitle  the  petitioner  to  the  protection  of 
the  house  against  an  action.  But  with  all 
the  deference  and  respect  which  is  due  to 
that  great  name,  we  must  submit  that  the 
truth  of  the  evidence  is  a  much  more  impor- 
tant matter.  The  plaintiff  undertakes  to 
prove  its  untruth.  We  ask,  with  all  humil- 
ity, what  right  can  there  be  to  act  as  if  you 
knew  it  to  be  true,  and  at  the  same  time 
deny  all  means  of  discovering  whether  it 
be  true  or  false  ? 

The  same  answer  is  good  to  the  argu- 
ment urged  by  the  learned  occupant  of 
the  Great  Seal,  and  some  of  his  highly  re- 
vered predecessors.  '  We  protect  from  ac- 
tions at  law,  the  officers  of  our  Court  who 
execute  its  process.'  This  may  possibly  be 
very  proper  where  you  are  perfectly  sure 
thai  your  officer  has  done  so,  and  nothing 
more ;  but  this  is  not  an  officer — he  is  a 
witness — the  plaintiff  says,  a  false  witness^ 
You  cannot  know  which  is  right  without 
that  trial,  which  one  of  the  parties  seeks, 
and  the  other  is  anxious  to  prevent.  If  per- 
jury has  been  committed,  the  son  of  Belial 
is  certainly  no  officer  of  the  Court,  or  of 
the  House,  in  committing  it  On  other 
grounds,  the  Protest  clearly  demonstrates 
that  no  analogy  exbts  between  this  case  and 
the  protection  of  oflicers,  or  parties  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

But  the  intervention  of  the  House  is  also 
justified  on  that  most  suspicious  ground, 
the  interest  of  the  plaintiff  himself,  who 
must  fail  (it  b  said)  because  no  action  can 
be  maintained  for  perjury.  If  so,  the  de- 
fendant, the  petitioner,  is  safe  at  all  events, 
however  steeped  in  falsehood.     But  we 
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cannot  adopt  this  general  proposition  of 
law  till  it  shall  be  promulgated  by  judicial 
authority ;  which  it  never  can  be  as  long 
as  an  action  for  a  malicious  prosecution^ 
or  for  an  unlawful  arrest,  procured  by  a 
false  oath,  id  held  to  be  maintainable.  Let 
us  also  observe,  that  this  ingenious  reatoQ 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  evidence  laid  be^ 
fore  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  no 
oath  can  be  administered.  A  party  thu& 
slandered  and  seeking  redress,  is  exactly  in 
the  situation  in  which  James  Duke  of  York 
would  have  stood,  if  he  had  sued  Danger- 
field  for  calumniating  him,  and  not  the 
Speaker,  Sir  W.  Williams,  for  printing  and 
publishing  the  calumny. 

But  suppose  that  a  person  should  present 
himself  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  falsely  swear  that  A  is  the 
holder  of  so  many  railway  shares,  or  that 
he  has  given  his  assent  to  some  sacrifice  of 
his  property;  by  reason  of  which  false  re- 
presentation, A  is  made  liable  by  the  Act 
to  certain  payments,  or  loses  hu  land  with- 
out compensation.  If  A  should  bring  an 
action  against  the  witness,  by  whose  folse- 
hood  his  interests  are  so  much  affidcted,  tfcie 
Court  would  stare  at  such  defence  as  this— ^ 
'  Very  true,  I  have  stated  a  falsehood  res* 
pecting  you,  and  you  have  suffered  enor- 
mous damage  from  my  false  evidence ;  but 
that  false  evidence  was  given  upon  oatb^ 
and  you  have,  therefore,  no  remedy  against 
me.' 

If,  indeed,  the  witness  has  spoken  notln 
ing  but  the  truth,  or  even  if  he  has  cona- 
municated  nothing  but  what  he  really  be- 
lieves to  be  true,  it  is  hard  that  he  should 
be  harassed  by  an  action,  and  pot  to  the 
expense  of  defending  himself  against  veK9^ 
tious  litigation.  We  freely  admit  that  h0 
unfounded  action  ought  to  be  commenced ; 
but  we  as  strenuously  deny  that  it  can  be 
politic  to  lodge  in  the  bands  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  the  discretionary  power  ta 
prevent  this  evil  on  ex  parte  applicatione. 
The  delays  and  expenses  of  the  law  are 
amcmg  the  heaviest  evils  that  affiict  men  ia 
society.  Legislators  cannot  be  too  actife 
in  devising  the  means  of  reducing  them, 
and  of  discouraging  all  the  arts  of  legal 
chicanery.  The  Courts  themselves  are  as- 
tute in  the  application  of  remedies,  md 
they  ask  for  the  means  of  carrying  them 
still  further ;  but  allowing  the  mischief  to 
exist  to  a  grievous  extent,  it  were  a  much 
greater  evil  to  close  the  Temple  of  justice 
indisoriminately — exclnding  by  the  same 
act  both  wd^founded  demands  and  extor- 
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tkmaie  attempts,  by  prematardy  crushing 
the  only  Rieans  of  ascertaining  their  true 
character. 

A  criminal  proceeding  for  perjary,  an 
information  or  indictment,  is  no  less  harass- 
ing than  a  ciTil  suit,  and  its  consequences 
may  be  much  severer.  Privilege  has  not 
jet  interposed  to  prevent  it ;  for  which  a 
reason  was  assigned  in  a  late  debate  in  the 
Lords,  that  in  criminal  proceedings  the 
Crown  is  a  party.  To  this  argument,  as 
to  many  employed  upholding  indefinite  pri- 
vilege, a  twofold  refutation  may  be  direct- 
ed. ].  It  is  not  virtually  true;  for  all  the 
world  knows  that  the  Crown  is  very  rarely 
the  real  prosecutor  in  snch  coses.  Though 
the  process  must  issue  in  the  name  of  the 
Crown,  the  real  prosecutor  is  he  whose 
character  or  whose  interest  has  been  injur- 
ed by  the  false  witness,  and  who  deems  the 
necessity  of  a  public  exposure  a  paramount 
doty,  to  be  performed  in  spite  of  all  the 
eost,  risk,  and  anxiety,  which  belong  to 
Buch  proceedings.  But,  2.  Is  the  reason 
m  good  one  ?  Is  the  distinction  just  ?  Is  it 
in  the  genuine  spirit  of  that  Privilege,  so 
potent  for  the  destruction  of  private  rights, 
to  be  suddenly  paralyzed  by  a  conflict  with 
the  Crown  t 

If  the  object  of  such  prohibitory  resolu- 
tions be  thus  questionable,  the  means  of 
enforcing  them  will  hardly  appear  more 
praiseworthy.  A  party  is  imprisoned  and 
iined  by  payment  of  feea,  that  others  may 
be  deterred  from  asserting  a  just  claim  for 
redress ;  in  perfect  ignorance  that  he  has 
▼icdated  any  privilege.  His  attorney  is  sent 
to  jail  for  exercising  his  profession  for  the 
advancement  of  justice.  If  he  knew  that 
this  might  be  styled  a  breach  of  Privilege, 
be  could  not  know  that  the  House  would 
think  proper  to  take  it  up  as  an  offence. 
CooBsel  have  hitherto  been  spared.  The 
times  in  which  we  live  have  hitherto  been 
relieved  from  witnessing  such  scenes  as  the 
House,  from  a  sense  of  dignity,  acted  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  Ser- 
ipeant-at-arms  was  playing  at  hide-and-seek 
with  eminent  Barristers  in  the  Temple 
cloisters ;  and  bad  to  inform  the  House 
that  he  had  well-nigh  caught  one,  who  es- 
caped at  the  hazard  of  his  neck,  by  the 
help  of  his  sheets,  from  a  back  window  up 
two  pair  of  stairs. 

Even  these  harsh  measures  may  fail  to 
extirpate  the  heresy,  and  put  down  contu- 
roaey.  Late  experience  may  teach  this  to 
the  most  careless  observer ;  for  the  disinter- 
ested  love  of  martyrdom  is  implanted  in 
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some  breasts  by  nature,  and  others  have 
courted  it  successfully  as  a  profitable  spec- 
ulation. It  is  perfectly  notorious,  that  a 
skilful  watching  of  the  Table  of  Terms 
and  Returns  may  enable  the  practitioner  to 
commence  and  conclude  his  action,  so  that 
the  damages  and  costs  may  be  levied  and 
paid  before  it  is  possible  for  Parliament  to 
interfere.  On  their  re-assembling,  their 
first  step  might  probably  be  to  visit  with 
their  high  displeasure  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  discussion  or  decision; 
not  only  parties,  counsel,  attorneys,  sheriffs 
—and  why  not  witnesses  and  jurors  also  ? 
— but  certainly,  in  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  last  Parliament  but  one, 
the  judges  of  those  courts  and  tribunals 
which  may  have  decided  '  any  matter  of 
privilege  inconsistent  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  House.*  But  the  object  of  the 
plaintiff  and  his  attorney  would  be  in  the 
mean  time  fully  attained. 

To  meet  this  danger  but  one  expedient 
can  be  devised.  An  address  might  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Crown,  just  before  the  usual 
time  of  prorogation— praying  that  Parlia- 
ment might  not  be  prorogued,  but  that  the 
two  Houses  might  adjourn.  The  Crown 
again!  What  if  the  Crown  refused  ?  What 
if  the  T^ords  dissented  ? 

A  remark  of  a  more  general  nature  must 
here  be  introduced.  In  case  of  any  difficul- 
ty in  the  execution  of  any  warrant  issued 
by  the  House,  who  must  supply  the  force 
requisite  for  that  purpose  ?     The  Crown. 

These  inconvenient  consequences  are 
hinted  at  with  reluctance,  and  not  without 
pain;  because  they  might  occur  where 
Privilege  was  not  obstructing  the  law,  or 
squabbling  with  iu  officers,  but  manfully 
engaged  in  a  noble  and  legitimate  contest, 
in  the  discharge  of  its  highest  duties,  and 
in  defence  of  the  real  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. Bat  they  may  supply  forcible  reasons 
for  acting  with  caution  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  delicacy,  and  against  overstraining 
powers,  in  their  own  nature  hard  to  be  wield- 
ed. And  it  is  indisputably  true,  that  every 
exercise  of  privilege  which  wants  the  sanc- 
tion of  public  opinion,  and  is  condemned 
by  considerate  men,  must  weaken  its  au- 
thority on  other  occasions,  when  all  such 
would  wish  to  see  it  active  and  trium- 
phant. 

We  have  just  touched  upon  the  most  stri- 
king, perhaps  also  the  most  really  impor- 
tant, part  of  this  great  subject — the  relation 
which  it  bears  to,  and  the  influence  which 
it  must  have  upon,  the  administration  of  the 
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law  in  our  Courts  of  Justice.  And  liere, 
in  the  first  place,  we  would  state  our  strong 
sense  of  the  unfortunate  position  which 
this  question  has  assumed.  The  disagree- 
ment that  has  arisen  is  in  itself  a  great  ca- 
lamity. It  is  a  lamentable  thing  if  a  Court 
of  Justice  has  denied  the  existence  of  a  real 
Privilege  of  Parliament :  or  if  the  House  of 
Commons  has  asserted  as  a  right  that  which 
the  Courts  can  justly  refuse  to  recognize. 

But  if  the  reports  obtained  through  the 
ordinary  breach  of  privilege  may  be  trust- 
ed, strange  misconceptions  appear  to  have 
been  engendered  in  the  heat  of  controver- 
sy, and  to  have  taken  possession  of  some 
superior  understandings.  The  controversy 
has  been  regarded  by  many  as  a  struggle 
for  political  power.  A  foreigner  might 
have  imagined  that  two  great  rival  bodies 
in  the  state  were  contending  for  the  same 
authority,  and  aiming  to  secure  thereby  a 
preponderance  in  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment— as  if  the  House  had,  in  direct  terms, 
insisted  on  the  right  of  inspecting  and  re- 
viewing all  the  judgments  of  all  the  Courts 
or  the  dueen's  Bench  had  aSected  to  im- 
peach ministers,  or  grant  supplies,  or  de- 
cide on  a  disputed  right  to  sit  and  vote  in 
Parliament.  An  opinion  was  growing  that 
the  Court  was  obstinate  and  presumptuous ; 
and  that  as  the  weaker  body  it  ought,  by 
reason  of  its  comparative  weakness,  to  have 
abstained  from  disturbing  the  public  tran- 
quillity, by  yielding  up  with  a  good  grace 
the  point  in  dispute. 

A  very  little  reflection  must  explode  this 
fallacy.  The  House  of  Commons,  like 
every  other  privileged  body,  may  exercise 
its  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  acting  at 
any  particular  crisis.  Both  Houses  wilfully 
connive  at  a  daily  invasion  of  an  undoubt- 
ed privilege  committed  by  every  newspaper 
in  publishing  their  debates.  They  may 
also  imprison  for  a  libel,  or  forbear  to  im- 
prison, as,  on  a  view  of  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, they  may  think  fit.  Under  the  recent 
Act,  if  a  bookseller  were  sued  for  some- 
thing contained  in  a  Blue  Book,  the  House 
would  have  to  consider  whether  they  ought 
to  direct  the  Speaker  to  send  his  certificate 
o  a  Court  of  Law.  So,  if  it  had  been 
made  clear  to  the  House,  that  the  plaintiff 
Stockdale  had  really  suffered  in  his  charac- 
ter or  fortune  by  a  publication  culpably 
negligent;  or  that  the  plaintiff  Howard 
had  been  needlessly  annoyed  by  the  Ser^ 
geant-at-arms  in  the  execution  of  his  war- 
rant; the  House  might  have  declined  to 
interfere   in   behalf  of   either  defendant. 
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Cases  may  well  be  conceived,  in  which  they 
would  address  the  Crown  to  make  compen- 
sation to  the  injured  man  ;  others,  in  which 
there  would  be  no  injustice  in  leaving  their 
officer  to  abide  the  consequences  of  his  own 
misconduct. 

But  the  Court  is  in  no  sense  a  party. 
The  parties  in  the  late  proceedings  were 
those  whose  names  appeared  on  the  record 
as  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  the  respect- 
ive actions.  The  House  of  Commons 
elected  to  become  a  party,  by  a  process  not 
uulike  that  of  interpleader,  taking  up  the 
defence  of  its  agent  and  officer.  The 
Court  put  forward  no  claim  whatever.  Be- 
ing set  in  motion  by  the  ordinary  means,  it 
attempted  to  do  no  more,  and  it  could  do 
no  less,  than  exercise  the  jurisdiction  en- 
trusted to  it  by  the  law  and  the  constitu- 
tion. It  could  not  prevent  the  plaintiff 
from  suing  out  his  writ  of  summons,  or 
filing  his  declaration,  or  demurring  to  the 
defendant's  plea,  or  demanding  judgment. 
The  Court  can  never  be  a  party.  Individ- 
ual judges  might  be  made  parties  against 
their  will,  if  they  incurred  the  high  dis- 
pleasure denounced,  by  being  involved  in 
the  penal  consequences  flowing  from  it; 
as  we  commonly  style  the  convict  a  party 
to  that  process  which  may  terminate  in  his 
imprisonment,  exile,  or  death. 

In  the  case  where  judgment  was  suffered 
for  want  of  a  plea,  the  Court  was  merely 
passive — an  instrument  In  the  plaintiff's 
hands  for  obtaining  the  damages  awarded 
by  a  jury,  as  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
in  iu  name  as  the  steam  is  of  the  progress 
of  the  train.  So  when  the  defendant  plead*- 
ed  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  his  justification,  and  the  plaintiff  by  his 
demurrer  questioned  its  sufficiency,  the  duty 
imposed  on  the  Court  was  different,  but  was 
in  the  same  degree  clear,  restricted,  and  in- 
evitable. Their  duty  was  to  hear  what  could 
be  urged  by  Counsel  on  both  sides,  and  de- 
termine according  to  law — that  is,  to  the 
law  as  it  existed  in  their  own  opinion,  and 
not  another's.  Each  party  had  a  right  to 
require  them  to  form  this  judgment,  and  to 
declare  it.  Some  distrust  of  their  own  first 
impressions  may  have  been  inspired  by  the 
opposite  views  proclaimed  in  an  assembly 
so  enlightened ;  but  they  could  no  more 
deprive  the  plaintiff  of  that  benefit — which, 
after  full  consideration  they  were  convinc- 
ed the  law  conferred  upon  him — than  the 
Prophet  of  the  Lord  could  utter  any  other 
words  than  those  which  his  great  Master 
commanded. 
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A  distioguished  member  of  the  the  legal 
profession  from  our  own  part  of  the  island, 
is  reported  to  have  expressed,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  an  opinion,  that  a  Scottish 
court,  if  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  would  have  given  way. 
We  hope  that  he  did  not  profess  that  senti- 
ment, and  believe  that  it  is  unfounded.  It 
would  exhibit  a  distinction  between  the 
Courts  sitting  in  London  and  Edinburgh 
not  very  honorable  to  the  latter.  At  least 
we  are  certain  that  so  learned  and  honora- 
ble a  person,  if,  when  holding  a  judicial 
■eat,  he  shall  be  tried  in  so  severe  an  emer- 
gency, will  find  that  he  cannot  act  upon  bis 
own  doctrine.  Should  he  in  the  seat  of 
justice  be  threatened  with  the  displeasure 
of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Parliament,  in  the 
event  of  his  coming  to  a  particular  deci- 
sion, he  will  answer,  *  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  please  either  Crown  or  Parlia- 
noent,  but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  my 
duty.  I  can  listen  to  no  expression  of 
voluntas  pro  ratione.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  that  will  of  another,  that  my 
reason  is  called  upon  to  decide.'  The  im- 
portant principle  requires  to  be  frequently 
asserted — more  especially  in  these  days  of 
compromise^ — that  judicial  duties  are  not 
vicarious,  and  cannot  be  delegated.  Parties 
may  waive  their  rights,  rather  than  suffer 
an  inconvenience  at  their  own  mere  option  ; 
with  Counsel  and  Attorneys  the  question  of 
casuistry  may  strike  different  minds  in  differ- 
ent points  of  view ;  but  the  Judge  cannot  run 
away  from  his  duty ,  or  leave  it  to  other  hands. 

A  perusal  of  this  now  voluminous  con- 
troversy, shows  that  the  Judges  thought  it 
bad  reached  a  point  in  which  only  one  de- 
cision was  possible ;  as  soon  as  the  doctrine 
by  which  alone  the  defendant  could  suc- 
ceed, appeared  to  be  at  open  variance  with 
first  principles.  When  they  found  his  justi- 
fication to  rest  not  on  the  long  enjoyment, 
the  expediency  or  necessity  of  the  privilege, 
but  on  the  fact  that  the  House  declared  it 
to  be  a  privilege,  they  thought  their  own 
task  ended;  and  anticipated  the  concur- 
rence of  all  who  knew  that  we  live  under 
a  system  of  laws,  and  are  subjects  of  a 
mixed  government.  *  For  here,*  (as  more 
than  one  of  them  distinctly  intimates,)  '  we 
iind  a  direct  claim  of  arbitrary  power  for 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  which  im- 
plies the  entire  subversion  of  all  law.'  This 
looked  like  a  reductio  ad  absurdum — a  bar 
to  all  further  argument;  the  proposition 
was  stranded,  nor  could  law  or  common 
flense  float  it  over  such  a  shoal. 
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Among  the  dicta  of  Judges,  cited  on  the 
argument,  was  one  in  the  time  of  the  usur- 
pation, when  the  Upper  Bench  refused  to 
discharge  Captain  Streater  on  his  habeas 
corpus ;  simply  because  he  had  been  com- 
mitted by  order  of  the  Parliament.  '  Some 
one  must  be  master,'  said  the  Chief- Justice. 
And  no  doubt,  in  every  state  an  ultimate 
arbitrary  power  without  appeal  must,  under 
all  governments,  somewhere  exist.  The 
question  is,  where?  The  answer  of  all 
dispassionate  inquirers  can  be  but  one — in 
the  three  Parliamentary  Estates  of  the  realm 
— in  doeen.  Lords  and  Commons.  It  is 
grasped  by  one  in  the  name  of  Privilege^ 
as  it  had  formerly  been  by  another  in  that 
of  prerogative.  The  constitution  has  lodged 
the  sacred  deposit  of  sovereign  authority  in 
a  chest  locked  by  three  different  keys,  con- 
fided to  the  custody  of  three  different  trus- 
tees. One  of  them  is  now  at  length,  after 
ages  of  struggle,  effectually  prevented  from 
acting  alone ;  but  another  of  the  two  is  said 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  striking  off  the 
other  two  locks,  when,  for  any  purpose  of 
its  own,  it  wishes  to  lay  hands  on  the 
treasure. 

^  The  argumenium  ad  hominem  was  cloth- 
ed in  various  disguises.  *  Tou  yourselves, 
ye  judges  of  Westminster  Hall,  enjoy  the 
arbitrary  power  that  you  would  condemn. 
Your  decrees  are  final,  the  execution  of 
them  is  without  appeal ;  and,  furthermore, 
they  are  frequently  wrong,  for  they  are  re- 
versed on  error.'  An  arbitrary  power  in 
the  judges  1  bound  as  they  are  by  statutes 
and  rules,  by  authorities,  precedents,  and 
forms ;  their  judgments  reversible  by  two 
successive  courts  of  error ;  their  members 
subject  to  impeachment  for  malversation 
and  oppression  ;  and  to  removal  for  igno- 
rance or  incompetency,  for  partiality  or 
intemperance,  or  indiscretion,  or  any  ill 
quality  that  can  impair  the  usefulness  or 
efficiency  of  a  magistrate  ! 

But  then,  it  is  said,  the  course  of  study 
which  lawyers  must  pursue,  disqualifies 
them  from  comprehending  these  high  mat- 
ters. Their  habits  cripple  the  mind  and 
weaken  the  perception.  Privilege  is  under- 
stood by  few;  its  mysteries  can  only  be 
fathomed  by  a  reach  of  thought,  not  to  be 
expected  from  professional  men.  '  It  is  too 
wonderful  and  excellent  for  you — ^you  can- 
not attain  unto  it.'  The  faculty  is  confined 
to  the  members  of  either  House,  and  need 
not  be  sought  for,  as  it  cannot  be  found, 
beyond  their  walls. 

We  have .  heard  such  remarks  gravely 
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made,  with  tb«  sincereat  respect  towards 
themselves,  and  to  the  disparagement  of 
others,  by  some  such  men  as  would  have 
supplied  Shakspeare  with  additional  dicta 
to  enrich  the  illustration  of  his  dignified 
favorites,  Dogberry  and  Shallow.  The 
solemn  and  empty  formality  of  some,  who 
lamented  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  ju- 
dicial body,  has  given  their  sentiments  the 
appearance  of  too  bold  an  irony.  But,  to 
treat  this  topic  practically,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  fact  the  subject  of  these  de- 
bates is,  for  the  most  part,  avoided  by  the 
statesmen,  the  merchants,  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  left  to  the  lawyers;  to  that 
very  class  whose  disqualification,  from  pro- 
fessional habits,  is  thus  assumed.  We  think 
it  rightly  lei\  to  them,  as  most  conversant 
with  the  discussion  of  such  principles ; — . 
all  the  more  if  they  have  also  enjoyed  a 
seat  in  tlie  House  of  Commons.  But  in 
that  case  we  might  respectfully  ask,  why 
such  persons,  afler  they  had  passed  the  best 
twenty  years  of  life  there,  are  to  be  sud- 
denly denuded  of  all  that  could  be  learned 
there,  on  being  promoted  to  the  Bench ; 
and  why  a  younger  lawyer,  by  any  means 
which  can  obtain  him  a  seat  in  Parliament^ 
before  bis  studies  have  terminated,  or  his 
practice  begun,  becomes  suddenly  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  penetrating  these  mysteries  ? 

There  is  no  mystery  in  it.  We  have  no 
College  of  Augurs  in  St.  Stephen's — no 
freemasonry  envelopes  the  archives.  When 
Privilege  comes  under  examination,  we  all 
have  equal  access  to  the  same  sources. 
We  resort  to  the  same  books,  which  open 
of  themselves  at  the  same  well-known  pas- 
sages. If,  in  ancient  times,  some  of  the 
Judges  have  addressed  the  legislative  bodies 
in  tones  of  self-abasement  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  reverence,  approaching  adoration, 
on  the  other,  to  avoid  the  embarrassment, 
and  perhaps  the  danger,  of  interfering  when 
Privilege  was  named,  others,  in  the  very 
earliest  times,  have  fearlessly  proceeded  to 
examine  and  decide  upon  it.  This  is 
abundantly  exemplified  in  Mr.  Justice  Hol- 
foyd's  learned  discussion  of  the  case  of 
Burdett  v.  Abbott — one  of  the  ablest,  clear- 
est, and  fullest  arguments  ever  addressed, 
even  by  that  great  lawyer,  to  a  Court. 

If  some  Judges  have  been  disposed  to 
compliment  away  the  liberties  of  E^nglish- 
men  to  either  House  of  Parliament,  it  is  no 
more  than  others  did  in  eril  times,  to  con- 
ciliate the  favor,  or  avert  the  high  displeas- 
ure of  the  Crown.  If  some  have  refused 
to  suspect  the  possibility  of  a  majority  of 


the  Commons  staying  an  action  from  im- 
proper motives ;  others  have  refused  to 
liberate  members  of  Parliament,  who  sued 
out  their  habeas  corpus  when  imprisoned  by 
the  King  for  words  uttered  ihete  in  debate. 
Never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  by  the  opin- 
ion of  a  majority  of  the  Judges,  when  hold- 
ing office  at  the  will  of  the  Crown,  the 
King  could  impose  a  tax  of  his  own  single 
authority,  and  rule  the  land  without  any 
Parliament. 

Lord  Holt's  conduct  was  as  different  from 
theirs  as  honesty  from  servility,  or  light 
from  darkness.  When  John  Paty  was 
brought  before  him,  imprisoned  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  crime  of  bring- 
ing a  lawful  action,  he  thus  expressed  him«> 
self—*  I  will  suppose  that  the  bringing  of 
such  actions  was  declared  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  a  breach  of  their  privilege, 
but  that  declaration  will  not  make  that  a 
breach  of  privilege  %vhich  was  not  so  before. 
But  if  they  have  any  such  privilege,  they 
ought  to  show  precedents  of  it.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons  are  well 
known,  and  are  founded  upon  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  are  nothing  but  the  law.'  In 
another  part  of  his  admirable  judgment,  '  I 
shall,'  he  says,  '  presume  to  maintain  that 
here  is  no  privilege  broken,  for  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  privilege  is  stated  and  settled 
by  the  law  of  England,  and  is  not  an  uncer- 
tain and  undefinable  thing.'* 

These  sentiments  are  not  the  emanations 
of  a  feeble  or  narrow  mind.  Such  epithets 
might  perhaps  be  more  justly  applied  to 
those  who  forget  that  the  laws  were  entrust- 
ed to  their  administration  for  the  protectioa 
of  the  people  against  all  arbitrary  power,  by 
whomsoever  assumed  or  threatened.  Such 
epithets  might  with  more  propriety,  though 
perhaps  not  without  irreverence,  or  even 
danger,  be  transferred  to  those  who  have 
employed  language  so  unworthy  of  their 
stations ;  or  to  some  who  have  thought  to 
build  so  wide  a  superstructure  as  arbitrary 
power  on  so  minute  a  basis,  and  who,  in  a 
dream  of  self-complacency,  have   fancied 

*  He  illuBtrfttes  this  by  well-known  «xample0« 
Privilege  does  not  extend  to  treason,  felony,  or 
breach  of  tlie  peace,  nor  did  (till  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  against  that  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas)  to  libel ;  from  the  time  of 
Wilkes's  arrest  till  the  Rockingham  administra- 
tion was  appointed.  The  privilege  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  fine  for  contempt,  is  not  shared  by  the 
Commons.  The  former  may  imprison  for  an  in- 
definite time,  the  latter  only  during  a  session. 
The  former  can  examine  upon  oath,  not  so  the 
latter. 
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Ihtt  their  own  powers  oovld  be  enlarged 
lieyoiid  ail  cootrol,  and  the  essential  bcmn* 
daries  of  the  constitution  remoTed  by  ex- 
pressions like  these,  however  frequently 
repeated. 

Ii  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the 
great  case  of  Stockdale  i;.  Hansard ,  which 
prinoipally  brought  the  present  subject  un- 
der  general  discussion,  presented  perhaps 
18  many  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  our 
general  views,  a»  any  that^  could  have  been 
kQagioed.  It  was  an  action  for  libel,  and 
excited  that  sensitive  jealousy  in  the  public 
mind,  which  keeps  guard  over  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  there 
maintained,  appeared  likely  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  important  knowledge.  Thus 
tbe  literary  pubHc,  happily  now  almost  the 
entire  public,  took  an  alarm  which  would 
be  merely  absurd  with  reference  to  false 
witness  before  a  committee.  That  the  de» 
oision  of  the  court  was  correct  in  law  on 
the  minor  point,  whether  tlie  privilege  of 
publishing  afibrdied  protection  to  the  agent 
of  the  House  of  Ooromons  for  a  libel  upon 
e  private  man,  has  hence  been  doubted  by 
some — who  overlooked  an  obvious  distroc^ 
lion  between  the  freer  circulation  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge,  which  has  become 
faabitua]  and  almost  unavoidable  in  modem 
times — and  the  claim  of  a  privilege  to  com- 
municate documents  to  the  public,  in  exer- 
cise of  the  real  (unctioos  of  Parliament. 

This  distinction  was  most  clearly  laid 
down  by  Lord  Hale  and  the  whole  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  in  tbe  case  of  Lake  nf. 
King,  reported  in  the  first  vokime  of  Saun- 
der's  Reports,  and  applied  by  Lord  Erskine, 
in  his  usual  voluminous  style  of  reasoning, 
to  the  case  of  R.  v.  Stockdale,  before  ad- 
verted te.  '  Before  they  sent  their  Attor- 
ney-General to  prosecute  in  this- place  the 
publication  of  answers  to  their  charges, 
they  should  have  recollected  that  their 
want  of  circumspection  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  privileges,  and  in  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  aci^sed  before  them,  had 
given  to  the  public  the  charges  themselves, 
which  ought  to  have  been  confined  to  their 
journals.  The  course  and  practice  of  Par- 
liament might  warrant  the  printing  of  them 
for  the  use  of  their  own  members,  but  here 
^  publication  should  have  stopped,  and 
all  farther  progress  have  been  resisted  by 
authority.' 

We  do  not,  however,  propose  to  argue 
the  doctrine  there  laid  down,  after  the  full- 
est consideration.  It  is  established  and 
must  be  received  as  good  law,  since  it  was, 
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though  unpalatable  to  the  most  powerful 
assembly  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps  in  the 
world,  acquiesced  iji  and  unchallenged; 
neither  impugned  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, where  ten  additional  judges  might  have 
been  called  in  to  reconsider  what  was  done 
by  four  in  the  King's  Bench ;  nor  submit* 
ted  to  judicial  scrutiny  in  the  high  tribunal 
which  unites  the  advantage  of  consulting 
all  the  judges  of  the  land,  with  that  of  a  fo- 
rensic discussion  by  the  first  and  ablest  ad- 
vocates, ^tef  ail  tbe  materials  have  been 
frequently  examined,  and  full  time  has  been 
employed  in  maturing  its  deliberations. 
That  high  tribunal  being  also  a  House  of 
Parliament,  interested  in  maintaining  all 
just  privileges,  and  bound  in  duty  to  pre- 
serve them. 

Strange  to  say,  this  very  advantage  was  by 
some  treated  as  an  argument  against  bring- 
ing a  writ  of  error.  *  What !  can  it  be  en- 
dured that  the  privileges  of  the  Commons 
of  England  should  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Lords  V  The  answer  is  clear—* 
that  consequence  must  attach  on  any  pro- 
ceeding at  law,  in  which  a  claim  of  privi- 
lege can  fall  to  be  considered  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Unless  the  words  of  the  resolution 
forbidding  Privilege  to  be  brought  under 
discussion  or  decision  are  to  be  so  literally 
construed,  that  the  Speaker  was  wrong, 
when  sued  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  d^ 
fonding  himself  by  the  plea  of  privilege ; 
and  unless  Mr.  Hansard  was  guilty  of  a  coo* 
tempt  in  resorting  to  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lishing for  his  justification  in  Stockdale's 
action ;  and  unless  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was 
wrong  in  pleading  the  Speaker's  warrant  to 
Howard's  late  action  of  trespass,  (which 
would  be  difficult  to  assert,  seeing  that  the 
House  of  Commons  directed  this  course  to 
be  taken  in  each  of  these  actions,  and  in 
the  last  has  actually  sued  out  its  writ  of  er- 
ror,) the  court  must  give  some  judgment  on 
the  record  before  them ;  and  either  party 
must  have  the  right  to  submit  that  judg- 
ment, whatever  it  may  be,  to  revision  in  a 
superior  court.  Thus,  if  the  dueen's  Bench 
had  decided  against  the  plaintiff,  Ae,  like 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  might  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  a  different  decision  from  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  that  occasion  Privilege  was 
allowed  as  a  legal  defence ;  but  many  of  the 
most  enlightened  friends  to  the  constitution 
were  much  more  disposed  to  lament,  with 
Sir  Samuel  Rom  illy,  the  summary  pro- 
ceeding out  of  which  the  action  grew,  than 
to  wish  for  its  extension  or  repetition.  Say 
what  we  will  respecting  the  obstructions 
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that  libels  may  prodace,  the  union  of  so 
many  offices  in  one  body,  acting  as  lawgiv- 
er, prosecutor,  judge,  jury,  and  executioner, 
under  circumstances,  too,  where  the  worse 
the  libel  the  greater  heat  must  be  excited 
— has  something  scandalous  in  its  aspect. 
If  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  justice — the 
first  requisite  of  penal  visitation  in  a  civili- 
zed country — it  can  hardly  command  that 
freedom  from  suspicion,  and  consequent 
public  satisfaction,  which  is  the  second,  but 
id  most  equally  important  object  And  when 
each  one  of  the  inferior  Courts,  trusting  to 
their  character  for  its  own  vindication,  had 
for  near  a  hundred  years  discontinued  the 
proceeding  by  contempt  for  libel ,^  which  the 
Commons'  Committee  urged  as  their  prece^ 
dent — it  seemed  unfortunate  that  the  popular 
branch  of  the  constitution  resorted  to  physi- 
cal force,  guided  by  no  other  impulse  than 
its  own  sense  of  the  injury. 

All,  however,  will  admit,  that  between 
summary  punishment  for  acts  really  offen- 
sive and  contemptuous  towards  the  House 
— and  the  stay  of  actions  between  two  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects,  brought  for  deter- 
mining their  private  rights — no  comparison 
can  be  drawn.  If  the  officer  or  agent  of  the 
House  is  always  to  be  thus  protected  for 
what  he  does  in  that  capacity,  we  would 
humbly  ask,  whether  a  stationer  dealing 
with  Mr.  Hansard  in  the  articles  of  his 
trade,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Blue  Books 
on  the  other,  must  be  restrained  from 
bringing  an  action  on  the  balance,  or  filing 
a  bill  for  an  account  %  The  attorney  or  the 
counsel,  who  felt  a  prudent  regard  either 
for  the  client  or  for  himself,  taking  warning 
firom  the  recent  votes,  would  assuredly  ad- 
vise him  to  sit  down  with  his  loss.  And  if 
plaintiflfo  may  be  restrained  from  commen- 
cing actions,  it  must  be  equally  proper  to 
restrain  the  parties  sued  from  resisting 
them.  The  arm  that  annihilates  the  right 
to  sue,  cannot  be  so  shortened  as  to  leave 
the  same  person  free  to  defend,  when  the 
same  point  is  in  issue. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  one  subject 
which  cannot  be  too  seriously  considered. 
It  has  not  escaped  Lord  Brougham,  but  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  place  in  his  Protest. 
We  mean  the  fact,  that,  in  modern  times, 
the  Minister  and  the  majority  of  the  lower 
house  of  Parliament  are  of  necessity  closely 
allied — we  ought  perhaps    to    say—H:om- 

?letely  identified.  Eadem  voeabula.  But 
'rivilege,  while  it  retains  its  name,  has 
wholly  changed  its  position  and  office.  No 
longer  the  bold  antagonist  of  Prerogative, 
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and  the  intrepid  guardian  of  popular  rights 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  Crown,  we 
may  be  sure  that  its  aid  will  be  invoked,  if 
arbitrary  designs  should  be  entertained. 
We  affect  no  apprehension  on  this  score  at 
the  present  moment;  but  we  cannot  forget 
that,  in  all  the  strong  operations  of  Privi- 
lege during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
it  has  worked  the  will  of  the  Ministry  for 
the  time  being ;  thus  engrafting  on  powers 
carefully  restricted  by  law  an  unlimited 
power,  in  the  name  of  Privilege,  to  accom- 
plish any  object  of  the  Crown, 

If  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared 
General  Warrants  lawful — still  more,  if  they 
had  addressed  the  Crown  to  issue  them  for 
the  effectual  suppression  of  John  Wilkes 
and  his  libels — he  might  possibly  have  been 
punished  for  questioning  their  legality  af- 
terwards in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The 
same  thing  might  happen  whenever  popular 
feeling  should  be  strongly  excited.  For 
example,  if  a  foreigner  or  a  subject  were 
now  minded  to  question  the  legality  of  open- 
ing letters  at  the  Post  office,  by  Government 
authority,  some  means  for  crushing  the  in- 
quiry, by  the  intervention  of  Privilege,  might 
be  dexterously  employed.  In  like  manner, 
if  some  antique  remnant  of  feudal  sove* 
reignty  should  be  set  up  by  the  crown,  either 
in  its  own  right,  or  as  appertaining  to  the 
Duchies  of  Lancaster  or  Cornwall,  the  sub- 
ject who  should,  either  by  action  or  by  plea, 
assert  an  opposite  right,  might  find  Sir  W. 
Gossett  an  unexpected  visitor  at  the  consul- 
tation, and  himself,  his  counsel  and  attor- 
ney, suddenly  lodged  in  Newgate;  while 
the  Crown  would  thus  travel  to  a  favorable 
termination  of  a  legal  point  by'a  short  road, 
more  royal  than  royalty  itself. 

One  view  of  the  subject,  and  a  most  im- 
portant one,  is  taken  by  Lord  Brougham, 
which  received  no  answer  from  the  Privilege 
party.  How,  he  demanded,  can  you  effect- 
ually protect  your  witness  from  an  action  1 
You  may  commit  the  plaintiff,  and  his  at- 
torney or  his  counsel,  but  that  does  not  put 
an  end  to  the  action.  Tou  may  order  the 
defendant  not  to  plead,  but  the  action  goes 
on ;  the  plaintiff  obtains  unhesitatingly  judg- 
ment for  want  of  a  plea,  and  a  writ  of  in- 
quiry ensues,  damages  are  assessed,  and  exe- 
cution is  levied.  Nay,  even  if  the  Judges  are 
imprisoned,  still  the  action  survives.  Noth- 
ing can  more  plainly  show  how  completely 
these  boasted  privileges  are  at  the  mercy  of 
any  who  may  choose  to  brave  the  Houses. 
Now,  Lord  Campbell  is  too  good  a  lawyer 
not  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  this  dilem- 
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ma  in  which  the  Houses  are  placed ;  and, 
accordinglj,  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  what 
be  called  remedying  the  e?il,  and  supplying 
this  glaring  defect  in  the  code  of  Privilege. 
But  other  champions  of  Privilege  hold  this 
proceeding  of  his  Lordship  in  perfect  ab- 
horrence, and  regard  it  as  at  once  and  for 
ever  abandoning  the  whole  of  their  claims 
and  principles.  So  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  Lord  Campbell's  bill,  and  the  argument 
which  it  was  designed  to  meet  roust  remain 
unanswered,  a»  it  is  unanswerable. 

Party  politics  are  wholly  foreign  to  this 
discussion.  Both  parties  have  sinned — 
both  have  suffered ;  yet  the  Whigs  of  for- 
mer tiroes  oouki  boast  that  Privilege  was 
asserted  by  them  in  furtherance  of  popular 
rights — ddying  and  resisting  an  unconsti- 
tutional systero  attempted  by  the  Crown. 
Their  denunciation  and  persecution  of  the 
Abhorrers,  of  James  Duke  of  York,  of  the 
Earl  of  Danby,  had  this  redeeming  quality. 
If  they  could  not  always  maintain  the  pre- 
cise issues  which  they  raised,  their  cause 
was  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice.  Since 
the  Revolution,  when  their  efforts  were 
crowned  by  securing  the  dominion  of  the 
laws,  and  the  independence  of  the  judges, 
they  opposed,  with  all  their  might,  the  im- 
prisonment of  Colepeper  and  of  Paty ;  and 
the  monstrous  career  of  iniquity  recorded 
under  the  title  of  Ashby  v.  White.  With 
all  the  powers  of  argument,  eloquence,  and 
sarcasm,  they  exposed  the  proceedings  by 
which  Wilkes  was  hunted  down.  The  only 
exception  to  this  praise,  is  the  ungenerous 
Tote  which  consigned  the  two  Judges  to 
Newgate  for  having  faithfully  discharged 
their  duty. 

Considering  the  part  which  this  Journal 
has  taken  during  so  many  years  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs,  we  have  not  felt 
ourselves  justified  in  being  silent  when  we 
have  seen  a  great  change  introduced,  which 
we  believe  to  be  most  unfavorable  to  our 
free  institutions,  and  to  the  general  interests 
of  liberty.    Nor  could  we  hesitate  as  to  the 

Krt  which  we  ought  to  take.  Much  might 
added  to  what  we  have  now  advanced^ — 
many  of  our  materials  might  be  placed  in 
different  1  ights.  But  we  were  not  idle  when 
the  first  ground  for  alarm  was  given ;  nor 
can  we  slumber  now,  when  it  has  threatened 
a  new  and  more  practical  danger. 

Sincerely  bdieving  that  the  moderation 
and  good  sense  which  now  regulate  public 
affairs  hare  been  diveeted  by  particular  cir- 
cumstances from  giving  due  weight  to  these 
important  considerations,  we  trust  that  they 
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will  not  be  lost  on  our  leading  public  men. 
Our  eamesf  and  sincere  remonstrance  would 
not  have  been  thus  urged,  had  we  not  been 
actuated  by  this  conviction.^  If  we  had 
been  required  to  state  the  worst  consequen- 
ces which  the  unlimited  claim  of  Privilege 
could  produce,  we  should  have  been  dis- 
posed to  say, — *  It  may  even  interpose  to 
obstruct  the  fVee  course  of  justice,  and  the 
due  execution  of  the  law?.'  This  conse- 
quence has  ensued,  but  in  a  moment  of 
haste  and  inflammation.  Without  any 
stretch  of  imagination,  it  may  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  and  be  found  in  a  short  time 
actively  interfering  with  all  the  interests  of 
every  class.  We  do  not,  however,  rest  our 
argument  on  any  examples — we  rest  on  the 
general  principle.  M.  Guizot  does  not 
warn  against  slavery  by  a  specification  of 
the  calamities  and  crimes  which  it  may  6D' 
gender ;  but  denounces  it  in  the  general  as 
ce  mal  des  maux,  cette  iniquite  cUs  iniquith. 
So  say  we  of  Arbitrary  Power,  in  all  its 
forms,  and  under  all  its  disguises. 


From  the  BcltUh  avartorly  Review. 

CHARACTER  AND  WORKS  OF  MELANCH- 
THON. 

(1.)  Veruch  einer  Charakteristik  Mt* 
lanckthon's  ah  Theologen^  und  einer 
Entwickdung  seines  Lehrhegnfs,  van 
Friedrich  Galle.  (On  the  Character* 
istics  of  Melanchthon  as  a  Theologian, 
and  the  development  of  his  Doctrinal 
Systero  :  an  Essay,  by  Friedrich  Gal- 
le).  Halie^  1840.  Zweite  wohlfeilere 
Ansgabe,  (Second,  cheaper  edition,) 
1845. 

(2,)  Philipp  Melaaehthcn,  sein  Leben  und 
Wirken  aus  den  Quellen  dargestelit,  van 
Karl  Matthbs.  (The  Life  and  Labors 
of  Philip  Melanchthon,  represented  from 
the  original  documents,  by  Karl  Mat* 
THBs.)     Altenburg,  184  L 

The  first  mentioned  of  these  works  is  one 
to  which  the  theological  faculty  of  Halle 
adjudged  the  first  place  among  several  es* 
says,  written,  on  their  invitation,  in  1837, 
respecting  the  changes  which  took  place 
in  Melanchthon's  doctrinal  opinions.  The 
second  is,  we  presume,  a  purely  spontane- 
ous production.  Both  of  them  unquestion- 
ably owe  their  existence  to  a  growing  con- 
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TiGtion  that  the  character  and  merks  of 
Melanchthon,  though  clearly  such  as  Ger- 
many is,  of  ail  nations  perhaps,  best  able  to 
appreciate,  had  not  of  late  years  reoeired 
that  consideration  from  his  countrymen  to 
which  they  were  intrinsically,  on  so  many 
grounds,  entitled. 

It  is  tndeecl  true,  that  from  the  year 
1574,  when  the  Wittemberg  divines  issued 
their  **  Exegesis  perpetua  controversise  de 
Cffina  domini,"  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  extraordinary  ser- 
Tices  and  merits  of  Melanchthon  were  ob- 
ceured  by  a  dark  cloud  of  prejudice  and 
calmnny  throughout  the  Lutheran  States. 
The  spirit  of  reproach  and  opposition  which 
bad  so  much  embittered  his  later  years, 
was  by  that  publication  roused  to  the  high- 
est pitch.  His  friends  and  followers,  who 
before  had  enjoyed  the  particular  favor  of 
the  Electoral  court  of  Saxony,  were  now 
deposed  and  imprisoned.  His  theological 
doctrines,  so  far  as  they  deviated  from  the 
roost  rigid  Lutfaeranisni,  were  condemned 
and  suppressed.  His  fame  and  services 
became  the  prey  of  his  long  embittered  and 
BOW  infuriated  enemies.  To  such  lengths 
did  the  feeling  against  him  reach,  that,  in 
1610,  his  *'  Loci  communes,"  which  had 
for  years  been  gradually  going  out  of  use, 
were,  by  an  order  of  the  Elector,  supersed- 
ed by  a  compendium  of  Leonhard  Hutter's, 
bearing  the  same  title.  It  is  even  said  that 
the  orthodox  zeal  of  Hutter  so  iar  carried 
faim  away,  that  at  a  public  disputation  he 
tore  down  Melanchthon's  portrait  from  the 
wall  of  the  apartment,  and  trod  it  under 
foot.  Excepting  in  the  brief  biographical 
dietches  of  Melchior  Adam,  the  impartial- 
ity of  which  is  their  chief  excellence,  and 
the  cursory  notioes  of  Juncker,*  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  done  to  restore  the 
public  credit  of  Melanchthon,  till  1760, 
when  the  day  of  his  decease  was  again,  for 
the  first  time,  commemorated.  Yet  even 
then  the  feeling  against  him  had  but  par- 
tially subsided ;  for  when  Strobel,  in  1777, 
7e*edited  Camerarius'  life  of  him,  enriched 
with  valuable  notes,  the  work  was  attacked 
with  unquenchable  virulence  by  Gotze,  the 
well-known  adversary  of  Leasing.  Aston- 
ishing as  it  may  seem,  and  really  is,  no  me- 
moir of  Melanchthon,  adapted  to  the  edu- 

*  Das  galdene  and  gilbeme  Ehreogedachtniss 
des  thearen  Gottefls-Lehr«ni,  D.  Martini  Lutheri, 
d^.,  1706,  pp.  562.  Juncker  also  published,  in 
1719,  a  Latin  work,  intituled,  *  Vita  M.  Lutheri 
nammis  atque  iconibus  illustrata,'  pp.  432,  which 
we  have  not  seen. 


[Mat, 

cated  reader,  appeared  between  the  work  of 
Camerarins  and  the  two  books  enumerated 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  except  a  Dutch 
biography  by  Abraham  vande  Corput,  pub* 
lished  in  1662,  and  the  well-known  Eng- 
lish life  of  him,  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Cox. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the 
points  of  variance  between  the  crypto-Cal- 
vinists  of  Gormany,  and  their  rigid  Luth^* 
an  opponents,  or  to  give  any  lengthened  de- 
tails respecting  the  sacramentarian,  syner- 
gistic, and  adiaphoristic  controversies^ 
which  raised  so  thick  a  mist  of  obloquy 
around  the  illustrious  reformer's  name. 
Those  who  desire  fuller  information  than 
is  supplied  by  the  compendious  narratives 
of  Mosheim,  Hase,  and  Guerick,  will  find 
ample  satisfaction  in  the  pages  of  Schrockh 
and  C.  W.  F.  Walch.  We  necessarily  look 
upon  those  controversies  from  a  different 
point  of  view  to  that  assumed  by  either  of 
the  conflicting  parties.  Besides,  we  feel  at 
this  moment  but  a  secondary  interest  in 
ihem.  They  concern  us  now,  only  as,  in 
common  with  other  facts  relating  to  Me*- 
lanchihon,  iliey  supply  the  matter  necessary 
to  a  correct  appreciation  of  his  principles, 
character,  and  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of 
posterity.  To  form  such  an  estimate  is  not 
by  any  means  an  easy  task.  Much,  indeed, 
both  of  Melanchthon*s  history  and  charae* 
ter  is  obvious  to  all.  It  lies  on  the  surface 
of  every  historical  compendium  relating  to 
the  German  Reformation.  But  to  obtain 
an  accurate  idea  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  character,  to  trace  up  the  develofK 
ment  and  causes  of  his  theological  convic- 
tions, to  unfold  the  reasons  of  various  pas- 
sages of  his  public  life,  and  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  his  influence  on  the  men  and 
institutions  of  his  own  and  subsequent  ages, 
requires  careful  study  and  no  small  discrim-^ 
ination.  We  do  not  profess  to  solve  these 
problems  here.  We  do  not  even  think  that 
all  the  materials  available  for  their  solutioii 
are  yet  in  possession  of  the  public.  But 
the  works  before  us  supply  some  facts  wbicb 
have  not,  to  our  knowledge,  been  related 
in  any  previous  narrative;  and,  (or  this^ 
reason,  though  neither  of  them  is^.free  from 
great  blemishes,  we  have  thought  it  well  to 
introduce  them  to  our  readers.  The  learn- 
ed world  is  yet  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  Bretschneider's  important  work,  usually 
quoted  in  Germany  under  its  general  title 
of 'Corpus  Rbformatorum,'  though  bear-- 
ing  also  the  more  special  one  of  *  Philippt 
Melanchthonis  Opera,  quae  sapersuiit^ 
oBniia.'     This  elaborate  undertaking  hmP 
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new  reached  the  twelfth  Tohime,  and  19  in 
\a/f(h  esteem  both  for  the  large  nsmber  of 
prenously  unpoblished  documents  which 
the  editor's  diligence  has  brought  to  light, 
and  the  acumen  with  which  those  docn- 
ments  have  been  deciphered  and  assigned 
to  their  respective  dates  and  places,  ^me 
of  the  newly  poblished  letters  have  shed  so 
much  light  on  particular  transactions  of 
Melaneii^hon's  life,  that,  with  the  prospect 
there  is  of  our  possessing  not  only  more  of 
the  same  quality,  but  probably  nearly  all 
of  his  remains  that  ever  wiU  be  rescued 
from  oblivion,  it  would  be  unwise  to  speak 
with  entire  coolidence  on  certain  points. 
We  are  not  anxious  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment which  might  be  reversed.  Still  we 
most  be  guided  by  the  information  we  pos- 
seM,  till  more  perfect  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained ;  and  besides  this,  there  are  in  all 
historico-moral  questions,  some  matters 
which  admit  of  a  safe  and  equitable  judg- 
ment, without  waiting  for  the  last  details 
of  evidence.  The  peculiar  point  of  ^w 
which  is  sometimes  indicated  to  the  mod- 
em observer  by  the  relation  in  which  his 
own  age  and  its  promii^nt  characteristics 
stand  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  the 
object  of  his  contemplation  lived  and  acted, 
will  not  unfrequently  supply  a  calculus  ad- 
equate to  the  solution  of  not  a  few  intricate 
and  long-disputed  questions.  We  are  mis- 
tdcen  if  this  will  not  be  found  the  case  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  most  perplexed  dis- 
cussions in  which  the  subject  of  this  paper 
has  been  involved. 

Philip  Mdanchthon,  or,  as  be  was  called 
in  childhood,  Philip  Schwartzerd,  was  boro 
CD  the  16th  of  February,  1497,  at  Brettin, 
a  pleasant  little  town  in  the  lower  Palati- 
nate, not  far  from  where  Garlsruhe  has 
since  been  founded.  His  father  was  an 
armoarer  in  high  repute,  and  enjoyed  the 
patronage,  not  cmly  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
and  other  princes  and  nobles,  but  also  of  the 
Ilmpemr  Maximilian,  who  on  one  occasion 
testified  his  satisfaction  with  his  services 
by  granting  him  a  coat  of  arms.  It  is  of 
^eater  moment,  in  exhibiting  the  develop- 
ment of  his  son's  character,  to  notice  that 
he  was  a  remarkably  upright,  generous, 
and  conscientious  man.  It  is  indeed  hard 
to  say  whether  Melanchthon  derived  more 
of  his  ooBstitutional  character  and  disposi- 
tion from  his  father  or  his  mother.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  his  father's  earnest- 
ness and  charity,  without  his  superstition : 
and  as  his  mother,  with  all  her  strictness, 
Wis  a  sociable  and  cheerfbl   woman,  we 


39 

should  probably  not  err  in  ascribing  her 
son's  entire  freedom  from  asceticism,  not 
exclusively  to  the  more  liberal  spirit  in- 
duced by  his  classical  and  philosophical 
studies,  but,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  a 
temperament  derived  from  her,  and 
strengthened  by  the  sympathetic  influence 
of  her  example  and  instructions  in  his  early 
years. 

After  receiving  some  instruction  in  the 
free-school  of  his  native  town,  Mehmch- 
thon,  with  his  younger  brother  and  an  un- 
cle of  nearly  bis  own  age,  was  provided 
with  a  private  tntor  by  his  maternal  grand- 
father. Under  this  tutor,  who  is  described 
as  very  superior  to  most  of  the  teachers  of 
his  time,  and  to  have  grounded  his  pupils 
very  carefolly,  and  drawn  them  out  by  con- 
tinual questioning,  he  made  considerable 
progress,  especially  in  his  grammatical  stu- 
dies. And  no  wonder,  for  to  the  diligence 
and  strictness  of  the  master,  who,  as  Me- 
lanchthon afterwards  said,  '  dabat  plagao 
raihi,  et  tamen  ea  moderatione  qnas  erat 
conveniens,'*  were  added  corresponding 
diligence  and  the  most  promising  gif^  on 
the  part  of  the  scholar.  Melanchthon  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  as  sharp  a  diqmtant  at 
this  time  as  even  the  schoolmen  could  have 
desired  to  see.  In  school  hours,  as  he 
himself  says,  there  was  no  end  to  questions 
on  his  part,  and  when  school  was  over,  he 
would  get  several  of  his  young  friends  to- 
gether, to  dispute  with  them  on  what  he 
had  just  read  and  learned.  Also  when 
travelling  scholars,  as  they  were  called^ 
came,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  to  Bret- 
tin,  he  seldom  allowed  them  to  depart  with- 
out holding  a  literary  '  passage  of  arms ' 
with  them,  from  which  he  frequently  came 
off  conqueror.  Thus  he  continued,  till  he 
had  nearly  completed  his  11th  year,  when 
he  lost,  first  his  grandfather,  and  shortlj 
afterwards  his  father,  and  was  removed  with 
his  two  companions  to  the  Latin  school  at 
Pforzheim.  Here  he  had  Symon  Grynieus 
for  a  schoolfellow,  and  Georg  Simler,  the 
rector  of  the  school,  and  aflerwards  distin- 
guished as  a  jurist,  for  his  principal  in- 
structor.t 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
several  of  tie  grammar  schools  of  Germany 

*  Explanatt.  Evangel.  domlDic.  iii.  384,  where 
there  is  inore  to  the  same  purpose. 

t  Melcbior  Adam  has  applied  to  Simler  the 
paaaage  just  now  quoted  from  Melaochthon's 
Explanationes  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Melanchthon  intended  his  first  tutor,  linger,  in 
,tbat  reference. 
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were  enjoying  a  most  auspicious  revival. 
The  trite,  mechanical  exercises  in  monkish 
Latin  were  giving  way  to  others  more  favor- 
able to  the  sharpening  of  the  intellect,  tlie 
excitement  of  a  genuine  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  the  cultivation  of  a  truer  and  a 
purer  taste.  Ip  these  advantages  Melanch- 
thon  largely  shared.  Simler  had  been  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dringenberg,  of 
Schlettstadt,  and  having  under  his  tuition 
acquired  what  was,  for  the  time,  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  Greek,  delighted  to  im- 
bue a  few  of  his  best  scholars  with  this  his 
favorite  acquirement.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  Melanchthon  was  neither  neglected 
nor  neglectful.  Surmounting  all  the  diffi- 
cubies  inseparable  from  the  rudimental 
training  of  the  time  and  the  dearth  of  books 
— for  these  were  still  scarce  in  Latin,  much 
more  in  Greek,  and  were  therefore  fre- 
quently written  out  piecemeal  by  students 
— he  exerted  himself  with  such  intense  in- 
dustry and  success,  that  he  soon  outstripped 
all  his  companions,  and  when  he  proceeded 
to  the  University,  acquired  almost  imme- 
diately the  name  of  thb  Grecian. 

'  The  most  important  circumstance  connect- 
ed  with  his  stay  at  Pforzheim  .was,  however, 
beyond  all  question,  his  good  fortune  in  be- 
coming known  to  one  who,  by  his  learning  and 
reputation,  was  destined  to  exert  a  most  decid- 
ed influence  upon  his  whole  future  life.  We 
mean  the  great  John  Reuchlin,  who  was  now 
living  in  Wirtemberg  as  the  President  of  the 
Suabian  dictrict  court,  and  oHen  visited  Pforz- 
heim, his  native  town,  where  at  his  sister's 
house,  he  first  saw  the  young  Philip  Schwart- 
zerd.  Attracted  by  the  liveliness  and  talent 
of  the  bojr,  he  used  on  these  visits  to  converse 
with  him  in  an  amiable,  friendly  manner ;  and 
when  he  noticed  the  pains  which  the  lad  took 
to  gratify  him  continually  more  and  more,  he 
conceived  quite  a  fatherly  affection  towards 
him,  called  him  his  son,  put  his  doctor's  cap 
upon  his  head,  gave  him  several  rare  books,  a 
Greek  lexicon  and  grammar;  and,  according  to 
a  usage  of  those  times,  exchanged  his  German 
family  name  for  the  Greek  sy  nonyme  Melanch- 
thon ;  an  act  which  he  intended  as  his  solemn 
introduction  and  initiation  into  the  republic  of 
letters.'— MofrActf,  p.  12. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Reuchlin,  who 
had  himself  been  similarly  inducted  into 
the  society  of  the  learned — his  family  name 
being  turned  into  Capnio  by  Hermolaus 
Barbarus — was  induced  to  confer  this  free- 
dom of  Plato's  republic  on  his  young  friend, 
in  consequence  of  a  Latin  comedy  which, 
with  the  aid  of  his  school-fellows,  Melanch- 
thon had  got  up    for  his  entertainment. 


The  tradition  is  not  improbable,  though,  as 
an  explanation,  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the 
names  of  many  of  the  scholars  and  reform- 
ers  of  the  sixteenth  century  show  that  such 
a  change  of  name  was  not  unusual.  Clas- 
sical names  were  probably,  like  modern 
coats  of  arms,  more  frequently  assumed 
than  conferred.  When  borne,  however,  as 
that  of  Phillip  Schwartzerd  was,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
brethren  of  the  crafi»  such  designations 
are  truly  badges  and  augmentations  more 
honorable  than  those  of  heraldry.  To  one 
who  has  in  idea  followed  Melanchthon 
through  his  subsequent  career  of  labor  and 
attainment,  it  requires  no  great  play  of  fan- 
cy to  conceive  of  him  as  conscious  from 
that  memorable  eveuing,  if  not  of  a  new, 
yet  of  a  powerfully  quickened  impulse; 
just  as  the  noble  stripling  of  still  earlier 
days,  newly  dubbed  by  some  distinguished 
champicm,  and  watching  his  armor  throogh 
the  night  before  the  altar  of  his  ancestral 
ch%el,  felt  amidst  the  darkness  and  terrors 
he  was  called  to  brave,  that  he  was  now 
more  of  a  man  than  before. 

From  Pforzheim,  after  two  years'  resi- 
dence there,  Melanchthon  went  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  matriculated  the  13th  of 
October,  1509.  Here  he  continued  his 
Greek  studies  under  Reuchlin's  brother, 
Dionysius,  though  at  a  considerable  disad- 
vantage, as  the  old  methods  were  still  re- 
tained, and  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages were  little  valued  in  comparison 
with  the  school  logic  and  metaphysics.  He 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1511,  soon  af- 
ter he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year.  In 
Heidelberg,  his  proficiency  was  so  marked, 
that  when  the  Greek  professor  was  ill,  he 
was  required  to  supply  his  place.  Having 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
master's  degree  in  1512,  and  being  refused 
examination  on  account  of  his  youth,  he 
removed  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  to  Ttt- 
bingen,  where  he  matriculated  on  the  17tii 
of  September. 

In  Ttkbingen,  Melanchthon  greatly  en- 
larged his  sphere  of  study.  He  not  only 
attended  the  Greek  and  Latin  professors, 
but,  as  required  by  the  university,  entered, 
under  Lempus,  on  the  comparatively  bar- 
ren field  of  scholastic  theology.  Induced, 
probably  by  former  personal  attachment,  he 
also  attended  the  course  on  jurisprudence 
of  his  old  master  Simler,  who  had  become 
professor  of  that  science.  Besides  these, 
he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  time 
for  three  years  to  mathematics   of  which 
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he  was  in  after4ifi»  very  fond,  snd  even  paid 
some  attention  to  medicine.  Varioos  man- 
uscripts from  his  own  band  have  been  pre- 
served to  our  times,  which  attest  both  the 
variety  of  his  studies  at  Tubingen,  and  the 
intense  ardor  with  which  they  were  pursued. 
He  obtained  his  master's  degree  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1514,  having  the  first  place  al- 
lotted to  him  among  eleven  candidates,  and 
immediately  afterwards  commenced  his  al- 
most unrivalled  career  of  public  instruc- 
tion, as  a  privatim*  doeens,  or  licensed 
university  lecturer,  upon  the  ancient  clas- 
sies. 

We  have  been  thus  copious  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Melanchthon's  early  training,  be- 
cause, though  less  perfectly  known  than  his 
subsequent  career,  some  knowledge  of  it  is 
necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  certain  val- 
uable points  in  his  character.  The  energy 
and  self-reliance  which  he  displayed  as  a 
student,  we  believe  to  have  been,  with  one 
or  two  well  known  exceptions  as  respects 
the  latter  quality,  of  eminent  use  to  him  in 
after-life.  They  were  rather  veiled,  than 
suppressed  by  that  remarkable  caution, 
which  so  greatly  distinguished  him  after- 
wards, and  which,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  rendered  such  signal  service,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  to  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

During  Melanchthon's  residence  at  T^ 
bingen,  the  celebrated  quarrel  arose  be- 
tween Reuchlin  and  the  Dominicans  of  Co- 
logne. In  this  quarrel,  Melanchthon  was  of 
considerable  service  to  his  patron,  by  writ- 
ing pieces  in  his  defence,  and  in  other 
ways.  There  thence  ensued  a  continual 
interchange  of  visits  between  them,  which 
must  have  exerted  the  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  young  professor's  mind.  It 
also  brought  about  the  call  to  Wittemberg, 
which  Melanchthon,  at  Reuchlin's  recom- 
mendation, received  from  the  Elector  Fred- 
eric of  Saxony,  in  1518.  Reuchlin,  in  his 
recommendation,  does  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  he  knew  not  any  scholar  who  was  even 
then  superior  to  Melanchthon,  except  Eras- 
mus. Erasmus'  admirationof  him,  publicly 
recorded  in  his  annotations  on  the  New 
Testament,  as  early  as  the  year  1516,  is 
well  known.t    But  of  all  the  testimonies  to 


*  Priyatim,  in  this  connexioD,  does  not  signify 
that  the  instructions  are  private,  but  that  the  in- 
strpctor,  though  he  must  be  licensed,  is  M{f-ap- 
pointed,  not  placed  by  the  government. 

t  It  is  probably  not  so  well  known,  that  there  is 
a  copy  of  these  annotations  in  existence  which 
formerly  belonged  to  MelanctboD,  aod  in  which 
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his  learning  at  this  period  there  is  none  more 
remarkable,  or  more  honorable  to  him,  than 
that  borne  by  his  former  tutor,  Simler,  who 
must  have  known  him  thoroughly.  Simler's 
words  are  :  Quoiquot  ibi  essent  docti  homu 
nes,  non  esse  torn  dodos,  ui  intelligerent^ 
quanta  esset  doctrina  ejus,  qui  inde  evocatus 
discederet.  He  had,  indeed,  fully  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  not  merely  by  his 
academical  lectures,  but  by  his  Terence 
rrabingen,  1516,)  his  Greek  Gra«imar, 
( 1 518,)  and  several  other  publications.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Reuchlin,  in  the 
letter  which  communicated  to  him  the 
Elector's  invitation,  should,  afler  quoting 
the  promise  to  Abraham  :  '  Depart  from 
this  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  to  a 
land  which  I  will  show  thee,  and  I  will 
bless  thee,  i^nd  make  thy  name  great,  and 
thou  shalt  be  a  blessing,'  in  the  overflowing 
of  his  affection  add  :  '  This  says  the  spirit 
to  me ;  and  this  hope  have  I  of  thee,  my 
Philip,  my  work  and  my  consolation  !' 

In  Wittemberg,  Melanchthon  found  an 
ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 
The  applause  with  which  his  inaugural  lec- 
ture was  received,  and  the  impression  which 
it  made  on  Luther's  mind,  are  very  gener- 
ally known  ;  for  they  have  been  told  by  Dt, 
Merle  d'Aubign^.  The  cause  of  Luther's 
satisfaction  is  strikingly,  though  too  exclu- 
sively perhaps,  explained  by  Matthes : — 

*  What  a  joyful  event,  therefore,  must  Me- 
lanchthon'e  arrival  in  Wittemberg  have  been  to 
him.  For  though  the  theologians  there  already- 
stood  by  his  side,  he  could  not  promise  himself 
from  any  one  of  tliem  such  able  assistance  as 
he  looked  for  from  the  thorough  philological 
discipline,  and  the  admirable  faculty  of  expres- 
sion, which  this  young  scholar  united  to  his 
deep  and  various  knowledge.  What  progress 
mignt  not  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel  make, 
when  such  a  man,  furnished,  in  the  school  of 
Reuchlin  and  Erasmus,  with  pre-eminent  lin- 
guistic acquirements,  and  guided  by  sound 

this  memorable  passage  has  been  anderlined,  and 
is  accompanied  with  a  note  in  the  margin— 
'  Mentio  Philippi  Melanchthon  is  fit/  in  the  usual 
Italian  script  of  the  reformer.  We  have  said  usual 
Italian  script,  because  of  the  remarkable  diversity 
which  is  apparent  in  Melanchthon's  writings  at 
different  times.  This  note,  however,  to  those  who 
know  the  velbrmer's  hand,  speaks  for  itself.  A 
far-simile  of  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Leigh  Sothebjr's 
*  Observations  on  the  Handwriting  of  Philip  Me- 
lanchthon,' pi.  xiv.  ii.  3.  In  the  preface  to  the  same 
work  there  also  occurs  an  extract,  (translated  from 
the  Corpus  Reformatorum,  vol  i.  p.  27,)  from  a 
letter  of  Reuchlin's  to  the  Elector  respecting  the 
conveyance  of  Melanchtbon's  books,  which  is 
highly  curious.  It  shows  that  Melanchthon  had 
then  a  good  library,  and  made  much  of  it. 
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hermeneutical  principles,  should  make  the  in- 
spired documents  gf  (Jhristianity  the  subject  of 
his  exegetical  praelections,  should  lucidly  and 
convincmgly  develope  their  contents,  and  de- 
vote his  energies  m  every  practicable  form, 
and  with  decisive  earnestness,  to  the  advance- 
raent  of  the  Reformation!' — Matthes,  30. 

These  expectations  were  fully  realized. 
Melanchthon's  name  and  efibrts  opeaed  a 
new  era  for  the  university.  Students 
throned  thither  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
anx]  even  from  other  countries,  od  purpose 
to  attend  his  lectares.  Though  in  1517, 
there  had  not  been  more  than  200  students 
inscribed  for  all  the  classes,  Spalatin  says, 
that  in  1520,  Melanchthon's  lectures  were 
attended  by  000  hearers  at  a  time,  which 
was  more  by  one-third  than  attended  Lu^ 
tber's.  Herebrand,  in  his  funeral  oration 
for  him,  says,  that  he  sometimes  had  as 
many  as  2000  students,  among  whom  were 
princes,  counts,  barons,  and  many  of  noble 
families.  This  extraordinary  success  re- 
sulted partly  from  his  untiring  diligence  in 
his  vocation,  partly  from  his  uncommon 
attractiveness  of  disposition  and  manners, 
partly,  and  principally,  no  doubt,  from  the 
extraordinary  union  of  information,  scien- 
tific depth,  and  sssthetic  cultivation  which 
adorned  his  praslections.  But  the  greatest, 
after  all,  of  the  many  beneficial  results  of 
his  settlement  in  Wittemberg  was  the  con- 
fidence which  immediately  grew  up  between 
him  and  Luther,  and  their  strong  mutual 
influence.  By  this  means,  Melanchthon 
learned  to  realize  a  higher  view  than  he 
had,  probably,  ever  before  taken  of  his  call- 
ing as  a  scholar,  and  to  make  every  effort 
in  some  way  or  other  subordinate  to  the 
progress  of  evangelical  truth.  Although 
he  never  entirely  ceased  from  giving  clas- 
sical and  philosophical  instruction,  and  very 
reluctantly  consented,  in  1519,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  theological  faculty,  he  im- 
mediately commenced  with  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  that  course  of  New  Testament  expo- 
sitions which  diffused  the  seed  of  gospel 
truth  as  far  as  his  name  was  known. 

The  part  he  took  in  the  memorable  Leip- 
zig disputation  of  1519,  though  not  admit- 
ted as  a  disputant,  need  not  be  here  dwelt 
upon.  This  disputation  had  a  powerful  ef- 
fect on  himself  in  strengthening  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Reformation,  and  his  resolution 
to  assist  its  progress.  A  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  CEcolampadius  respect- 
ing it,  having  induced  Eck  to  send  forth  an 
insolent  answer  to  the  **  Wittemberg  gram 
marian/'  as  he  termed  him,  Melanchthon 
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replied  in  a  piece  which  lefl  Eck  no  desire 
to  continue  the  controversy.  Among  other 
points  he  handled  in  it  was  the  Roman 
proof  text  of  Peter's  primacy,  (Matt.  xvi. 
IS,)  on  which  he  brought  his  earlier  patris* 
tic  studies  to  bear  with  great  acutenees* 
The  piece  procured  for  him,  much  against 
his  will,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology, 
and  a  place  in  the  theological  faculty,  with 
a  salary  of  100  fiorins ;  but  cost  him,  no 
doubt,  equally  against  it,  the  aUachment  of 
Renchlin,  and  the  library  which  that  hith- 
erto kind  friend  had  promised  to  bequeath 
to  him.  Reuchlin  was  not  averse  to  reforai- 
ation,  but,  like  Erasmus,  would  have  had  it 
brought  about  by  the  recognized  ecclesia&» 
tical  authorities,  and  he  was  much  displeas- 
ed that  Melanchthon  went  so  far.  In  tba 
'Corpus  Reformatorum,'  vol.  i.,  p.  646, 
there  is  a  curious  letter  from  Melanchthon  to 
Spalatin,  on  the  subject  of  this  lost  library. 

So  severe  was  Melanchthon's  applicatioa 
to  study  during  the  years  1510-20,  that  his 
friends  were  in  great  concern  about  hk^ 
health.  From  this  cause,  principally,  they 
urged  him  to  marry ;  and  at  length  with 
success.  On  the  I8th  of  August,  1520,  he 
married  Catharine  Krapp,  the  daughter  of 
the  then  Burgomaster  of  Wittemhei:g. 
Though  he  entered  on  this  relation  with 
reluctance)  he  never  repented  of  it. 

When,  in  1521,  during  Luther's  seclu- 
sion in  the  Wartburg,  private  masses  were, 
abolished  by  the  Augustiniaas  in  Wittem- 
berg, Melanchthon  was  a  member  of  the 
academical  commission  which  sat  upon  th& 
subject,  and  joined  in  recommending  their 
disuse,  but  took  no  prominently  active  parU 
He  has  been  depreciated,  because,  during, 
the  same  period,  he  did  not  suppress  th» 
excesses  of  Storch  and  his  companions,  but 
with  unreasonable  severity.  As  a  theolo- 
gian, Melanchthon,  was,  at  that  time,  oont- 
paratively  a  novice.  The  very  discipline 
wliereby  he  had  attained  his  proficiency  in 
letters  and  philosophy,  was  unfavorable  to 
a  hasty  decision  of  new  and  previously  un^ 
considered  questions.  To  blame  Melancb- 
thon  for  not  having  manifested  Luther's 
promptitude,  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would 
be  to  find  fault  with  Luther,  because  he 
never  attained  to  Melanchthon's  acenricy 
and  grace.  Non  omnia  possumes  omnes.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  Melanchthon  deliber- 
ated too  long,  and  that  he  suffered  himself  ait 
first  to  be  too  favorably  prepossessed  by  the 
fanatics ,  but  had  he  done  neither,  he  would, 
probably,  have  had  but  little  infiuence  in 
quelling  the  tumult  they  had  raised*    He 
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was  but  a  yoaog  man,  younger  by  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  than  Jonas,  Carlstadt,  or  Ams- 
dorf.  Besides  this,  he  held  no  ecclesias- 
tical office,  and  though  eminently  skilled  in 
philosophical  disputation,  he  never  felt  that 
he  had  the  talent  of  addressing  popular  as* 
semblies. 

In  December,  1521,  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  his  *  Loci  Communes,'  the  first 
published  fruits  of  his  theological  profes- 
sorship. From  the  time  that  this  came  out 
until  Luther's  death,  he  was  regarded  as, 
next  to  him,  the  most  prominent  and  influ- 
ential instrument  of  the  reformation  in  Ger- 
many. On  his  decease,  Melanchthon  was 
the  facik  princeps  of  German  theologians. 
The  Tisitation  and  superintendence  of 
schools,  as  well  beyond  as  within  the  limits 
of  Electoral  Saxony,  were  almost  exclu- 
8i?ely  confided  to  him,  as  the  person  best 
qualified  by  learning,  tact,  and  moral  influ- 
ence to  estal>lish,  refbrm,  or  direct  them. 
From  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  which 
Luther  was  not  permitted  to  attend  lest 
Charles  V.  should  regard  his  presence  as 
an  insult  to  his  imperial  crown  and  dignity, 
till  the  colloquy  at  Worms,  in  1557,  he  was 
the  principal  advocate  and  representative  of 
the  *Protestant  cause  against  the  Roman 
divines.  During  all  this  time,  there  was 
hardly  a  paper  circulated  by  authority  of 
any  of  the  Electors  of  Saxony  for  th«  time 
being  on  doctrinal  points,  (and  such  papers 
were  exceedingly  numerous,)  of  which  he 
was  not  the  author.  Besides  these,  he 
wrote  treatises,  commentaries,  and  letters, 
in  almost  incredible  profusion.  To  sum  up 
all  in  one  brief  sentence,  it  might,  whether 
we  regard  his  labors,  or  his  sufferings,  be 
said,  that  what  Paul  was  among  the  apostles, 
Melanchthon  was  among  the  reformers.  Ex- 
cepting, Luther,  Zwingle(who,however,was 
cut  oflT  at  an  earlier  age)  and  Calvin,  there 
18  no  one  among  them  that  approaches  him, 
in  the  amount  and  variety  of  his  public  ser- 
Ticcs.  But  though  each  of  these  maj  have 
done,  or  have  endured,  more  than  he  in 
some  one  respect,  his  exertions  and  trials, 
as  a  whole,  exceed  those  of  either  of  them. 

If  Luther's  noble  stand  at  Worms  be  ad- 
mitted to  neutralize  all  comparison  with 
any  other  single  appearance  of  the  reform- 
ers before  the  rulers  of  this  world,  it  should- 
not  be  forgotten  how  numerous  were  the  oc- 
casions on  which  Melanchthon  was  obliged 
to  attend  the  Diet,  or  that,  though  none  of 
those  appearances  were  made  under  circum- 
stances which  rendered  him  the  object  of 
such  personal  interest,  ot  stimulated  him 
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into  enthusiasm,  several  of  them  were  at- 
tended with  considerable  danger.  Zwingle 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  Melanch- 
thon, though  he  died  on  his  bed,  was  long 
and  frequently  engaged  in  conflicts  of  a 
much  more  painful  character — conflicts 
into  which  the  jealousies,  the  suspicions, 
and  the  calumnies  of  his  brethren  dragged 
him.  Though  not  therefore — even  in  the 
secondary  sense  in  which  Zwingle  might  be 
termed  one — a  martyr,  *the  sacrifices  be 
made,  and  the  trials  he  endured' — to  quote 
HalPs  expressive  eulogy  of  Brainerd  and 
Miirtyn — *  entitle  him  to  the  honors  and  re- 
wards of  a  protracted  martyrdom.'  And 
herein,  doubtless,  lies  the  chief  distinction 
of  his  labors  from  the  incessant  and  potn- 
ful  preaching,  authorship,  and  correspond- 
ence of  Calvin,  who,  though  he  suffered 
much  from  bodily  infirmities,  was,  af\er  his 
recall  from  Slrasburg,  with  brief  exception, 
the  pride  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
boast  of  the  Reformed  communion. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  peculiar  troubles 
of  Melanchthon's  later  life  were,  in  some 
measure,  his  own  fault.  We  were  speak* 
ing  of  the  fact,  not  of  its  cause ;  however, 
the  point  is  worth  inquiring  into.  But  we 
roust  proceed  methodically,  and  though  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  consider  even 
the  more  important  scenes  of  Melanchthon's 
life  and  labors  in  detail,  we  will  review 
those  of  them  which  have  provoked  the 
strongest  censure,  commencing  with  the 
earliest. 

He  was  pusillanimous,  it  has  been  said, 
at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  and  all  but  betrayed 
the  Reformation.  On  this  point,  we  think, 
that  even  the  more  moderate  historians 
have  failed  to  exercise  due  discrimination. 
That  with  the  management  of  the  protes- 
tant  cause  almost  exclusively  on  his  own 
shoulders,  be  should  look  upon  the  issue 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety,  will  surprise 
no  reasonable  mind.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  this  concern,  connected  as  it  neccssa* 
rily  would  be  with  the  reflection  that  an  un* 
prosperous  issue  of  the  business,  should 
such  arise,  would  be,  in  part  at  least,  hit 
doing, — the  consequence  of  measures  con* 
sented  to  in  ignorance  of  their  result,  or  ot 
lapses  of  diligence,  or  care,  or  perspicacity, 
or  firmness,  or  tact,  or  even  just  compliance 
on  his  side, — would,  with  his  conscientious- 
ness, amount  at  times  almost  to  despair. — 
And  when  such  thoughts  came  on  at  inter- 
vals, wave  upon  wave,  deep  calling  unto 
deep,  for  several  weeks,  is  it  surprisixig  that 
he  should  pour  out  bis  distresses  in  bis  corj 
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respondence  with  Luther,  or  that  his  trou- 
ble and  misgiving  should  even  be  discover- 
ed by  his  adversaries?  Yet  this  is  really 
the  head  and  front  of  his  offending.  At- 
tached from  the  deepest  principle  to  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel,  he  never,  for  a  mo- 
ment, thought  of  sacrificing  it.  The  points 
of  order  and  practice,  which  he  was  willing 
to  concede  as  the  ransom  of  otherwise  im- 
prisoned and  manacled  truth,  were  points 
on  which  his  own  mind  was  very  imperfect- 
ly convinced,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  he 
considered  as  non-fundamental.  And  the 
anxiety  which  agitated  him  was  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  nation,  and  the  church  at 
large.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  he  did  not 
act  with  unvarying  decision,  that  he  failed 
to  seize  and  hold,  with  firmness,  the  one 
exact  alternative,  which,  had  he  realized  it, 
might  have  enabled  him  to  possess  his  soul 
in  patience,  and  leave  the  result  to  God. — 
All  this  may  be  admitted.  But  let  not  the 
anguish  which  the  prospect  of  others'  mis- 
ery, and  the  prostration  of  the  Gospel  in 
Germany  as  a  possible  result  of  his  own 
remissness,  or  imprudence,  or  overstrained 
impracticableness,  be  represented  as  pusil- 
lanimity.* 

*  Luther  was  in  this  respect  more  just  than 
many  wb«  have  wriuen  on  it  since,  (see  his  Let- 
ters bv  De  Wette,  vol.  iv.  No.  1240,)  though  he 
errs  (ib.  No.  1335)  when  he  compares  Melanch- 
thon*s  position  at  Augsburg  with  that  of  Huss  at 
Constance.  We  could  hardly  desire  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  fidelity  and  intrepidity  with  which 
Melanchthon  defended  the  essentials  of  the  gospel 
cause,  than  are  afforded  by  the  facts  related  iu 
Yeit  Winsheim*s  funeral  oration,  and  repeated  in 
8elneccer*s  *  Historical  Account  of  Luther's  Life 
and  Labors,'  'This,*  says  Matthes,  who  has 
abridged  the  statement,  *  he  showed,  when,  on 
the  day  afUr  the  [Augsburg]  confession  was  read, 
he  was  appointed  to  consult  with  catholic  digui- 
taries.  On  this  occasion,  without  suffering  him> 
•elf  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree  intimidated  by 
the  threats  and  Culminations  which  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio  let  fly  at  him,  he  answered  his  inquiry 
whether  he  would  give  way  or  not,  with  the 
greatest  composure  and  firmnesK — *  We  cannot 
give  way  or  forsake  the  truth.  We  entreat,  how- 
•Ter,  for  6od*s  and  Christ's  sake,  that  our  oppo* 
neiiu  will  not  take  offence  at  this,  but  that  they 
will,  at  far  as  they  can,  discuss  with  as,  and  con- 
cede to  ui  what  we  cannot  give  up  with  a  good 
conscience.*  When  Campeggio  heard  this,  he 
cried  oat*-*  Non  possum  !  non  possum !  clave 
Bon  errante.'  Amidst  ail  this  thundering,  though 
Master  Philip  stood  «•  one  amongst  lions,  wolves, 
and  bears,  who  were  ready  to  tear  him  to  pi«ees, 
he  bad  a  great  and  mighty  mind  in  his  little  l>ody, 
and  answered  ondaantedly — *  We  commend  our 
cause  to  God  the  Lord.  If  God  is  for  us,  who 
can  be  against  m  ?  Come  what  will,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  foed  or  advene  fortane.'— Matthes,  p. 
128.     It  was  well  known  that  be  was  often  in 
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We  suspect  that  this  injustice  has  been 
done  to  Melanchthon,  under  an  unfair  com- 
parison. His  behaviour  has  been  contrast- 
ed with  that  of  Luther,  at  Worms,  But 
the  circumstances  are  by  no  means  paral- 
lel. Luther  was  cited  to  answer  for  him- 
self; Melanchthon  was  the  representative 
and  delegate  of  his  prince  and  party.  The 
only  question  Luther  had  to  consider  was, 
whether  or  not  he  would  individual^  sub- 
mit. Melanchthon  had  the  religious  inter- 
ests of  nearly  half  the  empire  on  his  hands  ; 
and  his  assent  or  dissent  was  required  aato 
the  terms  both  of  faith  and  practice,  to 
which  his  partially  enlightened  countrymen 
were  to  be  henceforth  restricted.  Suppose 
he  had  decided  at  once  and  irrevoca* 
bly,  that  no  concession  whatever  should  be 
made  even  in  less  fundamental  matters,  as 
the  maintenance  of  the  bishoprics,  for  in- 
stance, and  that  war  and  confiscation,  with 
all  their  horrors,  had  broken  out  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disruption  caused  by  his  de- 
cision ;  would  not  many,  whose  consciences 
were  not  at  all  concerned  in  these  external 
questions,  but  who  had  received  the  gospel 
in  the  love  of  it,  have  felt  that  the  interests 
of  religion,  as  they  understood  it,  and  cer- 
tainly their  own  religious  interests,  had 
been  sacrificed  to  a  punctilious  pertinacity  t 

There  is  a  passage  in  *  Paley's  Eviden- 
ces,' which  is  of  some  interest  in  reference 
to  this  case.  We  shall  be  excused  for  quo- 
ting it.  *  The  truth  is,  there  are  two  oppo- 
site descriptions  of  character  under  which 
mankind  may  generally  be  classed.  Tbe 
one  possesses  vigor,  firmness,  resolution  ; 
is  daring  and  active,  quick  in  its  sensibili- 
ties, jealous  of  its  fame,  eager  in  its  attach- 
ment, inflexible  in  its  purposes,  violent  in 
its  resentments.  The  other  meek,  yield- 
ing, complying,  forgiving;  not  prompt  to 
act,  but  willing  to  suffer  ;  silent  and  gentle 
under  rudeness  and  insult ;  suing  for  recon- 
ciliation where  others  would  demand  satis- 
faction ;  giving  way  to  the  pushes  of  impu- 
dence; conceding  and  indulgent  to  the 
prejudices,  the  wrong-headedness,  the  in- 
tractability of  those  with  whom  it  has  to 
deal.  The  former  of  these  characters  is, 
and  ever  hath  been,  the  favorite  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  character  of  great  men. 
There  is  a  dignity  in  it  which  universally 

considerable  personal  danger  *,  but  this  never  kept 
him  away  from  any  of  the  conferences  at  which 
his  presence  was  necessary  to  the  pro tcstaot  cause, 
or  prevented  him,  on  many  decisive  occasions, 
from  declaring  his  determination  to  maintain  Um 
truth  at  all  basards. 
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•eomnnands  respect.  The  latter  is  poor- 
spirited,  tame,  and  abject.  Yet  so  it  hath 
happened,  that  with  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity, this  latter  is  the  subject  of  his  com- 
inendation,  his  precepts,  his  example.'* 

The  most  cursory  reader  of  history  will 
recognize  in  these  sketches  the  diverse  con- 
stitutional characteristics  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  The  protestant  leader  at 
Augsburg  was,  to  a  great  extent,  especially 
in  private  matters,  what  the  second  sketch 
describes.  But  we  must  also  insist  that  in 
Melanchthon,  while,  in  reference  to  private 
matters,  this  disposition,  though  sometimes 
excessive,  was  never  degrading,  as  respect- 
ed public  interests,  it  was  always  under  the 
control  of  prudence  and  of  conscience.-^ 
Toothing,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  could 
more  decisively  prove  this  than  his  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  several  points  of  doctri- 
nal difference  which  arose  between  himself 
and  the  more  rigid  Lutherans. 

There  is,  unquestionably,  something  very 
sublime  in  Luther's  strength  of  faith. — 
Veit  Deitricb  tells  us,  that  it  was  during 
bis  seclusion  at  Coburg,  at  the  time  the 
Augsburg  negotiations  were  so  deeply  ha- 
rassing his  friend,  that  he  composed  his  fa- 
mous hymn,  *  Ein  Veste  Burg  ist  unser 
Gott/  both  words  and  air ;  and  that  he  often 
played  it  for  his  relief.  Speaking  oi  the 
issue  of  the  negotiations,  he  also,  very  much 
to  the  purpose  writes  to  Melanchthon: 
'  The  end  and  issue  of  the  business  terrifies 
thee,  because  thou  canst  not  comprehend 
it  .  .  .  God  has  laid  this  up  in  asure  place, 
which  thou  hast  not  in  thy  rhetoric,  nor 
even  in  thy  philosophy  :  it  is  called  faith, 
in  which  all  things  are  comprehended 
which  we  either  jiee  or  conceive  of.'  We 
feel  the  truth  of  this.  But  shall  we  say 
•that  there  is  no  truth  in  what  Melanchthon 
««id,  when,  being  reminded  of  the  strength 
«nd  consolation  which  Luther  so  frequently 
-derived  from  prayer,  he  replied,  *  If  I  do 
not  perform  my  part,  I  can  expect  nothing 
-from  God  in  prayer  V  It  is  easy  for  the 
unconcerned  observer  to  ask,  But  why  did 
he  not  ask  help  to  do  his  part  ?  We  can- 
not for  a  moment  imagine  that  Melanchthon 
neglected  to  do  this.  It  may  be  that  his 
anxiety  too  much  controlled  his  faith  in 
prayer.  But  it  is  evident,  if  we  had  no 
other  proof  of  it  than  this  expression,  that 
a  conscientious  desire  to  do  his  duty,  and 
a  conviction  that  (jod  ordinarily  works  by 
means  appreciable  by  reason,  were  at  the 
bottom  of  his  deep  distress. 

*  Evidencef,  Part  II.  c.  ii. 
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It  is  also  easy,  as  easy  ihdeed  as  it  is 
gratuitous,  to  assert  that  if  Melanchthon  had 
displayed  on  this  occasion  the  undaunted 
faith  of  Luther,  all  would  have  issued  well. 
The  reply  is  very  simple  :  How  was  it  that 
when,  after  the  thirty  years*  war,  Boheniia 
lay  entirely  at  the  Emperor's  mercy,  every 
vestige  of  protestantism  was  so  speedily 
obliterated  in  that  unhappy  country? 

Should  this  defence  be  deemed  unsatis- 
factory, we  would  remind  our  readers  of  an 
instance,  stated  by  Denon,  and  after  him 
by  Foster,  in  his  essay  on  Decision  of  Char- 
acter. Foster  has  justly  observed,  that  the 
strongest  trial  of  judgment  occurs  in  cases 
of  urgency,  where  something  must  be  done, 
and  where  the  consequences  of  deciding, 
right  or  wrong,  are  of  great  importance. 
He  first  refers  to  the  case  of  a  physician 
treating  a  patient  whose  situation,  while  it 
renders  strong  means  indispensable,  also* 
renders  it  extremely  doubtful  which  ought 
to  be  selected,  *  A  still  stronger  illustra- 
tion,' he  observes,  *  is  the  case  of  a  general, 
who  is  compelled,  in  the  very  instant,  to 
make  dispositions  on  which  the  event  of  a 
battle,  the  lives  of  ten  thousand  of  his  men, 
or,  perhaps,  almost  the  fate  of  a  nation 
may  depend.  He  may  even  be  reduced  to 
choose  between  two  dreadful  expedients. 
Such  a  dilemma  is  described  in  Denon's 
account  of  one  of  the  sanguinary  conflicts 
between  the  French  and  Mamelukes,  as 
having  for  a  while  held  General  Desaix, 
though  a  very  decisive  commander,  in  a 
state  of  anguish.'  Now  let  Melanchthon's 
position  be  considered.  Let  the  political 
state  of  Germany,  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  emperor  and  pope,  the  irreconcilable 
divisions  between  the  protestant  party  itself 
respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  suIk 
tie  manner  in  which  the  conditigns  of  the 
papal  and  imperial  party  were  proposed,  in 
unconnected  detail,  and  a  plusieurs  repri' 
ses,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  it  was  a  po- 
sition calculated  to  distract  and  overburden 
a  mind  no  less  decisive  than  Desaix's. 

We  pass  on  to  Melanchthon's  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  the  Interim.  As  the  histories 
of  Drs.  Waddington  and  Merle  d'Aubign6 
do  not,  either  of  them,  reach  this  period, 
we  shall  briefly  narrate  the  circumstances 
to  which  we  refer.  After  the  fatal  battle 
of  Mohlberg,  in  1547,  and  the  capture  and 
imprisonment  of  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Hesse,  the  Emperor  was,  for  a  time,  alU 
powerful  in  Germany,  and  protestantism  lay 
prostrate  at  his  feet.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  enforce  obedience  in  matters  ot 
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religion,  and  for  this  parpose  convened  a 
diet,  to  decide  upon  some  temporary  ar- 
rangements which  he  would  enforce  till  the 
decision  of  a  general  council,  when  all  must 
submit  without  reserve.  At  this  diet,  a 
string  of  articles,  prepared,  as  is  supposed, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Margrave  of  Bran* 
denburg,  by  Julius  von  Pflug,  the  deposed 
Bishop  of  Naumburg,  Michael  Helding,  the 
titular  Bishop  of  Sidon,  and  the  Branden- 
burg court  preacher,  Johann  Agricola,  were 
promulgated  by  an  imperial  edict,  com- 
manding their  unconditional  reception  in 
all  the  protestant  States.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Augsburg  Interim. 

*  Few  of  the  princes,  in  the  face  of  all  the  re- 
Bourcee  which  the  emperor  now  possesBed,  had 
either  strength  or  courage  to  dispute  his  will ; 
and  a  melancholy  slate  of  things  overspread 
nearly  the  whole  evangelical  church.  In 
southern  Grermany,  the  emperor  enforced  his 
edict  by  his  soldiery,  and  many  hundreds  of 
ministers  who  could  not  consent  to  receive  an 
adulterated  doctrine,  wandered  with  their 
-wives  and  children  up  and  down  the  country, 
-without  food  or  shelter.  The  elector  Maurice, 
of  Saxony,  [who  had  been  nominated  elector 
kk  the  room  of  the  deposed  John  Frederic,]  to 
prevent  the  same  disoreanization  in  his  terri- 
tory, prudently  adopted  a  middle  course.  He 
resolved,  as  far  as  he  should  find^it  practicable, 
to  introduce  f  restore]  the  outward  ceremonies 
which  were  ordered  in  the  Interim,  thouffh 
without  intending  to  impair  in  any  way  the 
smbstance  of  the  truth.  He,  therefore,  for- 
warded the  articles  to  bis  divines,  at  the  head 
of  whom  stood  Melanchthon,  ibr  their  consid- 
eration, informing  them  that  they  might  ap- 
prove of  as  much  of  it  as  they  coul^.*  After 
several  consultations,  which  led  to  no  satisfac- 
tory result-  and  the  most  persevering  efforts, 
he  succeeaed,  in  the  spring  of  1549,  in  introdu- 
cing a  new  liturgy.  This  retained  the  funda- 
'inentaL  doctrines  of  protestantism  in  all  their 

*Galle,*  whose  statement  we  have  extracted,  as 
a  specimen  of  bis  book,  is  not  here  so  explicit  as 
he  ahoald  have  been.  The  elector's  directions  to 
hh  divines  at  Pesau  we>e,  that  they  should  *  com- 
ply with  every  thing  which  was  admissible  loitA- 
ovt  detriment  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.* The  direction,  as  stated  in  the  extract, 
was  indeed  very  authoritatively  giren  at  the  Tor- 
^pni  conference ;  but  this  was  a  state  convention, 
ttot  a  meeting  of  divines ;  and  the  reason  by  which 
it  was  then  enforced  was  an  appeal,  not  to  the 
scriptures,  but  to  the  fears  of  the  conyention,  the 
commissioners  declaring  that  otherwise  *  the  coun- 
try would  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  calamities.* 
When  the  Torgan  articles  were  submitted  to  the 
divines,  they  were  directed  to  *  improve  them, 
but  so  that  the  emperor  might  see  that  in  nothing 
pertaining  to  their  obedience,  which  was  consistent 
y>ith  a  good  conscience  and  God^s  toordy  would 
there  be  any  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  elector 
41^4  h}$  8abject8.'-^Kv. 
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purity,  but  in  the  article  concerning  the  church, 
allowed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  over  the 
entire  clergy,  only  with  the  condition  that  they 
must  be  bishops  of  an  apostolical  faith  and 
character,  under  which  condition  Luther  him- 
self would  have  had  no  objection  to  recognize 
their  right  The  alterations  in  the  order  of 
service  consisted  (in  addition  to  the  change  of 
surplice,  and  the  order  that  the  candles  on  the 
altar  should  be  lighted  during  divine  service) 
in  the  following  particulars: — confirmation  w€is 
restored,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  a  renewal  of 
the  baptismal  covenants ;  extreme  unction  was 
permitted  ;  certain  additional  festivals  were  to 
be  observed;  and  fasting  was  made  obliga- 
tory, but  under  so  many  limitations  that  the 
ordinance  was  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  im- 
portance.'— Galle,  pp.  58 — 60. 

The  bitterest  reproachea  were  heape^d 
upon  Melanchthon  for  the  share  he  bad  ia 
bringing  about  this  modified  ooBcesBion  to 
the  Interim.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
with  his  views  of  civil  and  religious  duty, 
he  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did. 
From  the  opening  of  the  deliberations,  be 
protested  manfully  against  the  smallest  de- 
pravation of  doctrine.  In  respect  of  cere> 
monies,  he  allowed  nothing  which  Luther 
had  not  repeatedly  advised.  The  passing 
of  the  modified  a? tides  at  Leipzig,  (tbeooe 
called  the  Ldpeug  Interim,)  and  tbe  con* 
firmation  of  the  new  liturgy,  were  accom- 
panied with  declarations  on  tbe  part  c^ 
Maurice's  commissioners,  as  to  how  they 
were  understood  and  should  be  carried  out, 
which  removed  almost  every  objection  which 
was  raised  against  them.  And  Melancb* 
then,  through  whose  persevering  remon* 
strances  it  had  been  that  the  Pegau  conier- 
ence  had  been  broken  up,  because  the 
bishops  of  Naumburg  and  Meissen  aaw  that 
they  could  not  reconcile  the  evangelical 
party  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Iti- 
terim,  felt  that,  thotigh  some  things  had 
been  done  at  Leipzig  which  he  could  have 
wished  otherwise,  he  could  truly  say— 
*  Lipsica  actio  non  facit  in  ecdesia  mutar 
tionem,  quia  controversia  de  missa  ei  ca- 
none  rejicitur  ad  alias  deliberationes.' 

The  truth  is  that  our  reformer  was,  at 
this  time,  between  two  fires.  One  of  the 
worst  consequences  of  Luther's  dogmatism, 
and  the  undisputed  authority  which  he  iiad 
exercised  over  his  party,  was  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  more  sanguine  and  choleric 
of  his  adherents  cleaved  to  even  his  extreme 
opinions.  Hence  every  suspected  deviation, 
however  slight,  became  the  occasion  of 
alarm  and  controv^sy ;  and  points  of  com- 
parative indifference  were  discussed  with  a 
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warmth  and  earnestness — to  say  nothing  of 
bitterness  and  violence — which  should  have 
been  reserved  for  matters  of  the  last  impor- 
tance. The  animosity  which  their  head 
had  manifested  towards  Zwingle,  inherited 
by  his  disciples,  split  them  up  into  factions, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  leader,  who, 
though  no  larger  than  the  frog  in  the  fable, 
must  distend  himself,  if  possible,  to  Luther's 
size  and  consequence.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  more  humiliating  scene  in  the  whole 
range  of  eccksrastical  history  than  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  state  of  Lutheranistn,  dnring 

^  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
much  of  the  seventeenth  ;  vanity,  passion, 
and  dogmatical  inflexibility,  combined  to- 

.gether,  raised  the  odinm  theologicum  to  a 
most  disgraceful  and  destructive  height. 
Heats  and  dissensions,  censures  and   con- 

•  demnations,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  even 
death,  marked  its  unchristian  course,  and 
proved  its  v  irulence.     Nor  had  the  churches 

•  rest  from  it,  until  they  sunk  into  the  torpid 
.  slumbers  of  an  icy  rationalism.. 

Of  this  bad  spirit,  Melanchtbon  was  the 
6rst  and  greatest  victim^  The  controversy 
which  arose  upon  the  Interim  was  supplied 
with  fuel  from  the  transactions  of  previous 
years.  Melanchthon  had  not  advanced  a 
step  in  clearing  his  doctrinal  convictions 
from  the  cloudy  twilight  which,  except  on 
the  great  article  of  justification  by  faith, 
shrouded  the  theology  of  Wilteinberg  when 
be  was  called  thither,  withont  provoking 
Borne  new  enemy.  From  1527,  when  Ag- 
rieola  first  branded  him  with  heresy  on  ac- 
coant  of  the  importance  he  attached  to  the 
law  as  an  instrument  of  conviction  and  re« 
pentance^  until  the  outbreak  of  the  inter- 
mistic  controversy,  be  had  been  a  perpetual 
offence  to  the  more  rigid  Lutherans.  In 
1536^  and  again  in  1537|  Cordaius  raised  a 
strife  on  account  of  his  views  respecting  the 
activity  of  the  humun  will  in  conversion.* 
Id  1544,  on  many  accounts  one  of  the  sad- 
dest seasons  of  his  life,  Amsdorf  thought  he 
did  good  service  to  religion  by  inflaming 
the  mind  of  Luther,  now  feeble  and  often 
peevish  through  advancing  age,  against  the 
-  sacramentarian  opinions  of  his  colleague. 

•  So  strong,  indeed,  and  inconsistent  was  the 
'  feeling  against  him  during  this  whole  period, 

as  the  presumed  advocate  of  clearer  views 

*  From  an  expression  in  a  letter  of  Melanch- 
thon *b  to  Brenz,  it  would  appear  that  Cordatns 
spared  no  indignities. — '  Hie  cum  Hydra  decerto, 

.  nno  represso,  alii  multi  exoriontur  Quidam  Cor- 
datns nuper  abjectum  libe)lura  Locorum  Commu«> 

L  tiMim  pedibos  calcavit/^-CtH'/r.  Rff.  ifi.  890. 
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and  greater  freedom  than  the  stereotyped 
creed  of  Luther  permuted,  that  his  counsels 
were  sought  in  confidence,  in  order  that, 
when  obtained,  they  might  be  made  matter 
of  accusation  against  him  ;  and  when  Car- 
dinal Sadoletus,  known  as  one  of  the  purest 
Latinists  in  Italy,  addressed  a  complimen- 
tary letter  to  him,  in  commendation  of  his 
distinguished  merits  in  the  advancement  of 
classical  learning,  the  zealots  of  his  party, 
instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  reputation  of 
their  most  eminent  professor,  accused  him, 
though  the  letter  was  never  answered,  of 
an  inclination  to  go  over  to  the  papal  side. 

We  have  said  that  when  the  strife  about 
the  Interim  broke  out,  Mdanchthon  was  be- 
tween two  fires.  On  the  one  side  were  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  imperial  or  Augsburg  Interim, 
including  his  old  enemy  Agricola;  on  the 
other,  the  opponents  of  all  concession,  even 
in  observances  which  left  the  substance  of 
the  Gospel  tintouched,  among  whom  the 
principal  were  Amsdorf,  and  the  able  but 
impetuous  Flacius  Illyricus.  Maurice's  un- 
looked-for change  of  policy,  and  his  success 
against  the  emperor  in  1552,  occasioning 
the  Passau  treaty,  soon,  indeed,  dissolved 
all  disagreements  about  the  Augsburg  Inte- 
rim, but  the  quarrel  with  the  other  party, 
even  when  the  Leipzig  Interim  was  also  re- 
laxed, continued  fierce  and  bitter. 

The  reasons  of  our  conviction  cannot  be 
fiilly  unfi^lded  within  the  limits  to  which  we 
are  here  restricted,  but  after  carefully  con- 
sidering all  the  principal  passages  of  this 
affair,  the  acts,  the  official  writings,  and 
even  the  private  letters  of  Melanchthon,  we 
are  satisfied  that  he  came  out  of  this  most 
tt^ying  ordeal  of  principle,  if  not  entirely 
free  from  blame,  yet  with  a  character  in 
which  conscientious  integrity,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  uphold  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Gospel,  cost  what  they  might,  were  emi- 
nently conspicuous.  We  do  not  judge  him 
by  the  light  of  our  own  age.  He  held  views 
with  which  we  have  no  sympathy,  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
obedience,  and  on  the  right  of  princes  to 
provide  a  religion  for  their  subjects.  H^ 
would  have  maintained  their  right  to  dictate 
a  religion  to  their  subjects,  provided  that  it 
was  the  true  one.  All  enforced  confessions, 
all  confessions  authorized  as  the  exclusive 
standards  of  a  state  religion,  take  this  for 
granted  ;  and  on  this  subject  he  was  not  be- 
fore his  age.  But  shackled  as  he  was  by 
this  unsound  principle,  which  put  the  whole 
case  in  a  false  position,  his  conduct  de* 
served  small  censure,  even  if  not  entitled. 
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as  we  think  it  was,  to  respectful  admiration. 
It  is  true  that  in  a  letter  to  Flacius,  written 
in  1556,  he  says,  referring  apparently  to  the 
explanations  and  engagements  of  Maurice's 
commissioners — *  You  shall  be  victor;  I 
yield,  I  contend  not  for  those  ceremonies,  and 
wish  exceedingly  that  the  church  may  find 
peace.  I  confess  also  that  in  this  matter  I 
was  wanting,  and  I  pray  God  to  forgive  me 
that  I  did  not  withdraw  from  these  decep- 
tive councils/  But  how  is  this  language 
to  be  interpreted?  As  the  language  of  a 
man  convinced  of  having  acted  a  base  and 
treacherous  part  which  conscience  Would 
sot  justify?  Is  it  not  rather  that  of  one 
who  felt  that  he  had  been  to  some  extent 
deceived,  but  who  also,  in  the  secret  of  his 
own  conscience,  felt  that  be  was  armed  so 
strong  in  honesty  that  he  could  afford  his 
bitterest  enemy  the  advantage  of  this  frank 
acknowledgment  ?  To  do  justice  to  Me- 
lanchthon  we  must  remember,  that  when 
the  question  was  first  opened  he  took  great 
pains  to  explain  the  distinction  which  was 
made  between  things  fundamental  and  indif- 
ferent ;  that  in  recommending  the  latter  on  a 
principle  of  concession,  he  did  not  act  mere- 
ly from  fear,  as  his  enemies  alleged,  but  con- 
formably with  his  constant  views  upon  the 
subjects  of  church  discipline  and  order ; 
that  he  expressed  with  equal  determination 
to  friend  and  foe  that  he  would  consent  to 
no  infringement  whatever  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  with  a 
self-denial  of  which  there  are  but  few  ex- 
amples in  history,  he  was,  during  the  whole 
time  these  stormy  collisions  and  hostile 
machinations  proceeded,  refusing  the  most 
flattering  invitations,  written  by  royal  hands, 
from  Denmark  and  England,*  in  order  that 
he  might  stand  by  his  country  and  his 
church  in  the  day  of  their  calamity.  Let 
these  things  be  remembered  as  they  ought, 
and  we  think  there  will  be  little  question 
left  as  to  the  preponderance  of  praise  or 
censure  due  to  Melanchthon  in  the  matter 
of  the  Leipzig  Interim. 

But  leaving  this  point  to  the  reader's  judg- 
ment, let  us  remove  to  another  position. 
Let  us  view  our  reformer  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod of  his  eminently  varied  life,  and  ascer- 
tain the  bearing  on  his  character  of  some 
other  circumstances  in  which  we  find  him. 

*  The  invitations  from  England  commenced 
even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.  They  were  re- 
newed with  much  earnestness  on  Edward's  ac- 
cession ;  and  the  last  was  written  by  Edward 
hiraself,  in  May,  1553,  only  two  months  before 
his  deatb. 
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We  have  in  view  the  part  he  took  with  re- 
ference to  the  Landgrave's  double  marriage^ 
and  the  distress  of  mind  he  fell  into  in  con- 
sequence. To  defend  Melanchthon  in  the 
sanction  which  he  gave  to  this  marriage  is 
out  of  the  question.  Neither  the  co-opera« 
tion  of  Luther  and  Bucer,  nor  the  paina 
which  were  taken  in  their  joint  declaration 
to  urge  the  points  most  likely  to  dissuade 
the  Landgrave  from  his  purpose,  will  justify 
him  in  the  smallest  degree.  This  Melanch^r 
thon  felt;  and  his  feeling  is  at  once  bis 
conviction,  and  his  best  and  only  apology ; 
an  apology  not  for  the  offence  but  the  of> 
fender,  and  for  the  offender  only,  because 
it  evinces  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance. 
The  scene  which  follows  has  been  described 
by  Luther's  biographers^  but  it  may.  be  in- 
teresting to  read  an  account  of  it  as  de- 
scribed in  a  memoir  of  Melanchthon.  Our 
Reformer  had  set  out  on  a  journey  from 
Wittemberg  to  Hagenau  in  Alsace,  evi- 
dently out  of  health  and  spirits,  and  having 
taken  to  his  bed  at  Weimar,  the  elector  had 
written  to  Luther  to  come  to  him.  The 
sequel  is  thus  described  by  Ratzenberger : 

<When  Luther  ....  (with  Cruciger  and 
Melanchthon'e  son  PhHip)  arrived  in  Weimai\ 
he  found  every  tiling,  unhappily,  just  as  had 
been  represented  to  him.  Melanchthon'B  eves 
were  quite  dim,  his  consciousness  had  led 
him,  his  speech  had  failed,  his  hearing  was 
gone,  and  his  countenance  was  relaxed  and 
fallen  in.  As  Luther  said,  *  facies  erat  Hippo- 
cratica.'  He  recognized  nobody,  eat  and 
drank  nothing.  When  Luther  saw  him  in  this 
unconscious  state,  he  was  exceedingly  terrified, 
and  said  to  his  companions,  ^  Gk>d  preserve  me  I 
How  the  devil  has  dishonored  this  vessel.'  He 
then  immediately  turneii  to  the  window,  and 

E rayed  earnestly  to  God.  *  At  that  time,'  said 
lUther,  *God  was  constrained  to  stretch  out 
[the  hand]  to  me,  for  I  threw  down  the  wallet 
before  the  door,  and  plied  his  ears  with  all  the 
promises  of  hearing  prayer  which  I  could  re- 
count from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  [telling  himj 
that  he  must  hear  me, — that  so  I  should  at  an- 
other time  trust  his  promises.'  Hereupon  he 
grasps  Philip  by  the  hand,  and  says,  *  Bono 
animo  esto,  Philippe,  non  morieris.  Though 
God  has  just  cause  to  siay  thee,  he  willeth  not 
tlie  death  of  the  sinner,  bwt  that  he  tura  and 
live.  He  hath  pleasnre  in  lite,  and  not  in  deaths 
Has  God  called  and  received  the  greatest  of  aft 
sinners  who  have  come  lipon  the  earth,  as 
Adam  and  Rve,  back.again  into  favor,-^ow 
much  less  will  he  reject  thee,  my  Philip,  or 
suffer  thee  lo  perish  in  sin  and  sorrow !  There- 
fore do  not  give  place  to  the  devil,  and  become 
not  thine  own  murderer,  but  trast  in  the  Lord, 
who  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again,  can 
wound  and  bind  up,  can  strike  and  heal.'  For 
Luther  knew  well  the  condition  of  bia  heart 
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and  conscience.  On  this  grasping  of  the  hand 
and  encouragement,  Philip  again  begins  to 
draw  his  breath,  but  cannot,  notwithstanding, 
say  any  thing  till  after  a  good  while.  Then  he 
turns  his  face  directly  towards  Luther,  and  be- 
gins to  implore  him,- for  Grod's  sake,  that  he 
"viUl  detain  him  here  no  longer.  He  is  on  a 
good  journey,  Luther  must  suffer  him  to  de- 
part ;  nothing  better  can  come  to  him.  *  By 
no  means,  Phifip,'  said  Luther;  Mhou  must 
serve  our  Lord  God  yet  longer.'  Thereupon 
Philip,  by  Utile  and  little,  became  more  cheer- 
ful ;  and  Luther  ordered  that  something  might 
be  got  as  soon  as  possible  for  him  to  eat,  and 
would  have  given  it  him  himself.  Philip,  how- 
ever, refused  to  lake  it  Then  Luther  urged 
him  with  rough  words,  saying, '  Hearest  thou, 
Philip  ?  Make  short  work  of  it ;  thou  must  eat 
for  my  sake,  or  1  will  put  thee  under  excom- 
munication.' With  ihese  words  he  prevailed 
on  him  to  eat  though  but  a  little ;  and  thus,  by 
degrees  his  strength  returned  again." — Bat- 
zmb.  Annates  Vit  Mel.  p.  17. 

There  is  perhaps  no  scene  in  the  life  of 
Luther  or  Melanchthon  more  characteristic 
than  that  which  has  been  just  described. 
We  no  more  doubt  Luther's  sincere  contri- 
tion for  his  fault  than  we  do  Melanchthon's  : 
his  letters  to  the  elector  and  to  Eberhard 
Ton  der  Tanne,  are  sufficient  proof  of  it. 
Bat  if  he  showed  more  force  of  character 
on  this  occasion  than  his  friend,  the  latter 
manifested  greater  tenderness  of  conscience. 
There  was  in  Luther  an  ardor  and  a  bustle, 
resulting  from  his  sanguine  temperament, 
which  caused  his  private  feelings,  however 
violent,  nay,  partly  through  their  violence, 
to  be  of  brief  duration.  Melanchthon,  who, 
notwithstanding  bis  incessant  activity,  was 
of  a  patient  and  reflective  character,  retained 
his  convictions  till  they  swelled  into  a  tor- 
rent, and  threatened  to  destroy  even  life  it- 
self. There  was  weakness  io  this,  unqnes- 
Ikmably,  but  it  was  the  weakness  of  a  vir- 
tuous mind,  the  only  weakness  with  which 
Melanchthon  is  fairly  chargeable,  and  one 
redeemed  by  frequent  instances  of  energy 
and  intrepidity. 

We  made  a  passing  reference  just  now  to 
the  invitations  which  Melanchthon  received, 
during  the  first  heats  of  the  interim  istic  con- 
troversy, to  Denmark  and  England.  These 
were  not  solely  the  fruit  of  his  great  repu- 
tation  for  learning  and  candor ;  they  were 
mainly  caused  by  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended his  efforts  in  planting  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  ibrming  a  solid,  evangelical  sys- 
tem of  school  instruction  in  different  States 
of  Germany.  To  detail  his  services  in  these 
respects  would  take  up  much  more  space 
than  we  can  give  to  them.    It  must  suffice 
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to  say  that  besides  repeated  visitations  which 
he  made  to  the  churches  in  Thuringia,  and 
other  territories  belonging  to  electoral  (af- 
terwards ducal)  Saxony,  he  labored  with 
,the  happiest  results  at  Leipzig,  Nuremberg, 
and  Berlin.  Even  remote  universities,  as 
KOnigsberg,  which  was  founded  in  1544, 
were  constructed  or  remodelled  according 
to  his  plans,  and  furnished  in  many  in- 
stances with  teachers  whom  he  had  formed. 
His  pupils  were  tlie  life  of  literature  over  a 
large  extent  of  northern  Europe,  and  his 
elementary  treatises  on  grammar,  rhetoric^ 
logic,  ethics,  and  physical  science,  were  in 
the  hands  of  almost  all  the  educated  youth 
of  Saxony,  and  the  neighboring  States. 

From  the  time  of  Luther's  death,  in  1546, 
Melanchthon  became  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Evangelical  divines.  We  have 
seen  into  what  suspicion  and  reproach  hb 
gradual  emancipation  from  what  the  ri^id 
Lutherans  called  orthodoxy  brought  hiia. 
His  later  years  were  passed  amidst  contin- 
ual vexation  and  anxieties,  under  which 
nothing  could  have  sustained  him  as  he  was 
sustained,  but  the  testimony  of  a  good  con* 
science,  and  the  determination  that  he 
would,  if  possible,  preserve  the  Lutheran 
churches  from  open  rupture  and  mutual 
condemnation.  He  saw  that  there  were  va- 
rious parties  in  them,  but  still  be  hoped  that 
these  might,  by  the  exercise  of  a  wise  cau- 
tion on  hi»  part,  be  prevented  from  becom- 
ing distinct  and  hostile  communions.  He 
also  knew  that  his  own  more  liberal  system, 
both  as  respected  thedoctrinesof  grace  and 
the  nature  of  our  Lord's  presence  in  the 
eucharist,  was  not  likely,  if  put  in  marked 
distinction  to  the  current  exposition  of  or- 
thodoxy, as  derived  from  Luther's  writings, 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  elector.  He 
therefore  refused,  in  the  most  persevering 
manner,  to  give  currency  to  any  other  form 
of  expression  than  those  contained  in  the 
recognized  symbols  of  the  church,  it  being 
his  belief,  that,  if  the  controversial  spirit 
which  had  been  the  bane  of  Lutheranism 
could  but  be  suppressed  for  a  time,  the  sym- 
bols might  afterwards  be  explicitly  inter- 
preted in  harmony  with  the  gradual  im- 
provements to  be  expected  in  biblical  expo- 
sition. His  prudence  saved  his  principles 
from  condemnation,  and  the  churches  and 
universities  from  the  loss  of  their  best  teach- 
ers, as  long  as  he  lived ;  but  the  first  faint 
gleamings  of  court  favor  which  shone  upon 
his  disciples  afterwards,  betrayed  them  into 
such  excesses  as  at  once  and  for  ever  ruined 
them. 
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The  more  liberal  party  was  immediately 
broken  up.  Its  leaders,  as  stated  in  the 
opening  of  this  paper,  were  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned. And  what  previously  had  been 
only  the  private  views  of  Luther  and  his 
more  bigoted  admirers,  were  incorporated 
into  a  symbol — the  "  Formula  Concordiae," 
published  in  1577 — which,  burning  like  a 
firebrand  till  its  fuel  was  exhausted,  then 
hung  as  a  clog  upon  the  n^ck  of  orthodoxy 
till  creeds  and  orthodoxy  fell  into  contempt 
together. 

The  moral  of  this  forcing  of  opinions  is 
not  far  to  seek,  and  Melanchthon  appears 
to  have  discovered  the  true  principle  some 
years  before  he  died.  He  was  at  least  con- 
vinced of  the  utter  uselessness  of  decretal 
synods,  for  when,  in  May,  1563,  the  Elector 
Maurice  communicated  to  him  at  Torgau 
the  intentions  of  himself  and  other  princes, 
t»  convene  a  conference  at  Erfurt,  in  the 
following  June,  Melanchthon  replied,  the 
Landgrave  might  remember  how  little  the 
conferences  at  Sohmaicald  and  Marburg 
had  effected ;  that  the  princes  and  divines 
were  now  more  widely  separated  than  they 
were  then,  and  that  therefore  some  would 
not  even  attend,  and  among  those  who  did 
attend  no  unity  would  follow.  "  Nazian- 
zen,"  he  continued,  ''has  long  since  said 
that  he  had  seen  no  synod  in  his  time  which 
had  not  been  the  occasion  of  greater  divi- 
sions than  existed  before."  In  using  Greg- 
ory's words  to  represent  his  own  conviction, 
Melanchthon  has  given  us  the  lessons  of  his 
own  experience,  and  it  was  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  had  to  do  with  synods  and 
their  decrees  in  almost  every  form,  and  who 
must  have  known  the  nature  and  effects  of 
them,  if  any  man  could  hope  to  do  so. 

Melanchthon  died  the  19th  of  April, 
1560,  aged  sixty-three.  We  transcribe 
from  Matthes  the  account  of  his  last  days. 
This  account,  though  less  complete  than 
Dr.  Cox*s,  is  an  interesting  pendant  to  that 
we  have  already  given  of  his  early  life  and 
stadies,  and  shows  that  he  was  the  same 
hard  student,  the  same  conscientious  labor- 
er, the  same  friend  of  union  to  the  last. 

*  Before,  however,  the  appointed  time  ar- 
rived [the  time  for  a  convention  at  Bremen, 
which  he  was  expected  to  attend],  Melanch- 
thon was  called  away  from  this  world,  which 
at  last  had  become  a  valley  of  mogrning  to 
him,  into  that  land  of  everlaBting  peace,  to- 
wards which  his  soul  had  long  looked  with 
strong  desire,  and  whither  all  his  older  friends 
—Luther,  Caspar  Borner  (1547),  Caspar  Cru* 
ciger   (1548),  Veit  Dietrich  (1549),  Martin 
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Bucer  (1551),  Bemhard  Ziegler  (1552),  Geo. 
von  Anhalt  (1553),  Jacob  Sturm  (1558),  and 
Johann  Bugenhagen,  had  gone  before  him. 
At  the  end  of  March,  1560,  he  travelled  to 
Leipzig,  to  examine  the  stipendiaries,  as  he 
had  done  for  several  vears.  When  he  return* 
ed,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  north  wind  met  hhn 
80  raw  and  bitter,  that  he  was  overtaken  with 
a  cold  shuddering  fit  On  the  8th  of  April  this 
was  succeeded  by  a  fever,  with  cough  and 
shortness  of  breath.  He  had  not  slept  during 
any  part  of  the  night,  and  was  therefore  so 
weaiy  and  weak  in  the  morning,  that  he  could 
scarcely  sit  upright  He  took  his  seat  at  his 
writing-table,  but  his  powers  were  quite  ex- 
hausted, so  that  he  was  obliged  to  ffo  and  lie 
upon  his  settle  from  time  to  time.  Bis  son-in- 
law,  the  physician  Caspar  Peucer,  suspected 
that  he  was  again  suffering  from  the  stone, 
and  would  have  had  a  bath  got  ready  for  him; 
but  he  said,  he  had  for  several  years  been 
weak  about  this  time,  and  that,  besides,  this 
year  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the 
equinox,  and  would  be  in  conjunction  of  Saturn 
and  Mars  about  eight  o'clock.  He  wished  to 
sro  to  his  wash-hand  stand,  but  could  witli  dif- 
ficulty reach  it  and  said, '  I  shall  go  out  as  an 
expiring  candle.'  Notvvithstandm^  this,  he 
had  made  op  his  mind  to  go  to  his  lecture- 
room,  and  read  on  dialectics.  *  Onlv  half  an 
hour,'  said  he ;  'I  roust  read  half  an  hour,  then 
I  will  take  the  bath.'  He  was  able  to  continue 
his  lecture  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
following  day  he  was  better.  He  corrected 
several  Tuneral  orations  for  Duke  Philip  of 
Pomerania,  who  had  died  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  said  pleasantly,  *I  have  nothing  in 
hand  now  but  funeral  matters.  This  good 
prince  was  named  Philip.  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
the  next  Philip  to  follow  him— one  from  the 
people.'  On  Maundy  Thursday  he  received 
the  communion  once  more  at  church.  On 
Good  Friday  he  held  his  last  festival-medita- 
tion* on  Isaiah  53.  The  following  night  he 
slept  undisturbed  ;  and  when  he  awoke,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  singing,  as  he  had 
done  when  a  boy  in  diurch,  the  words, '  I  have 
desired  to  eat  the  passover  with  you  before  I 
suffer'  In  the  course  of  that  da^  he  drew  op 
the  Easter  programme,  took  it  himself  to  the 
printers,  and  looked  in  again  after  dinner  to 
see  how  the  setting  up  had  proceeded.  This 
was  his  last  walk  in  tlie  street.  The  next 
night  his  fever  returned,  so  that,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  15th  of  April,  he  was  again  q^uite 
weak.  Notwithstanding,  he  was  determioed 
to  hold  his  Easter-meditation ;  and  was  much 
displeased  when  he  learned  that  his  hearers 
haa  been  dismissed.  On  Easter  Monday,  he 
was  much  in  conversation  with  his  friend 
Camerarius,  who  had  arrived  on  the  Saturday; 
but  said  to  him,  *  I  have  a  deshre  to  depart,  and 
to  be  with  Christ.'  As  he  got  better,  Camera- 
rius returned  home  on  the  17th.  Exactly  at 
this  time,  however,  the  fever  returned  again ; 
he  became  weaker  and  weaker.  On  the  18th 
of  April  he  allowed  a  travelling  bed  to  be 
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made  up  for  him  in  his  stody,  lay  down  in  it, 
and  said,  '  This  is  a  travellinj?  bed ;  what  if  1 
shall  take  ray  departure  in  it  r  *  *  *  * 
On  the  19th  his  pulse  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  at  eight  [in  the  evening]  he  faint- 
ed* All  the  professors  ceone  to  his  house,  and 
before  it  stood  a  crowd  of  students  inquiring 
after  the  health  of  their  beloved  instructor. 
The  superintendent,  Paul  Eber,  M.  Fr6echel, 
and  M.  Sturio  read  to  him  some  chapters  fnom 
the  Bible;  in  which  he  said  his  heart  was 
much  impressed  by  the  words :  ^  As  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  be- 
come tlxe  sons  of  Grod  J  Then  he  prayed  a 
long  time  by  himself,  and  once  or  twice  was 
heard  to  lisp  the  words, '  That  they  all  maybe 
one  as  toe-  areJ*  All  who  were  present  sunk  on 
their  knees,  and  prayed  with  him.  Pcucer 
askinff  him  if  he  desired  any  thing,  he  answer^ 
ed,  ^Nothing  but  heaven;  let  me  rest  and 
pray.  My  end  is  not  far  off.'  In  the  evening 
at  seven  o'clock  he  fell  asleep.' — Matihes,  pp. 
380,  382. 

It  18  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  portraits 
we  possess  of  Melanohthon,  except  those  on 
inedals,  are  from  the  dry,  stifT  hand  of  Lu- 
cas Krailachy  who  was  certainly  unable  to 
lend  a  grace  where  it  was  wanting,  even  if 
he  could  (of  which,  however,  we  know  of 
no  proof),  commit  to  hia  canvass  those 
which  were  presented  to  him.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  drawing  by  Hans  Hdbein,  in  the 
Qaeen's  collection  at  Windsor,  upon  which 
Melanchthon's  name  is  inscribed,  and  which 
has  been  re-engraved  in*  Germany  as  a 
youthful  portrait  of  the  Reformer.  It  is 
understood  to  have  been  in  Holbein's  port- 
folio when  he  came  to  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VUI.,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  at  Erasmos'Q  suggestion.  We 
are  convinced,  however,  that  the  tradition 
respecting  it  is  not  authentic  We  wish, 
indeed,  it  were,  for  there  is  mikch  more  life 
and  grace,  as  well  as  better  drawing,  in  it, 
than  in  the  best  of  Kranaoh's.  Yet  even 
Kranach  was  not  able  to  miss  entirely  the 
sweetness  that  played  about  Melanchtbon*s 
mouth — (our  readers  will  6nd  it  in  the  en- 
graving lately  made  by  Mtiller,  from  perhaps 
his  best  picture) — and  it  was  clearly  all  but 
impossible  to  overlook  the  ample,  towering 
forehead,  which  is  so  muoh  in  harmony 
with  our  reformer's  chear,  expanded  intel- 
lect; Melanchthon's  eyes  are  said  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  lustre, 
and  penetration.  Judging  from  his  por<> 
traits,  he  sometimes  wore  his  beard,  some- 
times shaved  himself  close,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  like  Richard  Baxter,  possessed  his 
chin  in  that  intermediate  state,  which,  in 
an  age  when  beards  are  not  usually  worn, 
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conveys  the  unpleasiiig  idea  of  negligence. 
His  stature  was  small  and  slight,  bat  he 
was  well  proportioned,  though  in  his  youth 
he  had  an  awkward  motion  of  one  shcmlder 
when  he  walked,  which  Staphylus  and  Sar* 
ceriss  are  said  to  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  imitate.  When  he  spoke,  his  manner 
was  very  animated,  and  he  gesticulated 
freely  with  his  hands.  In  advancing  years 
he  suffered  greatly  in  his  health,  from  in- 
cessant occupation  and  frequent  want  of 
sleep.  To  this  was  added  severe  bodily 
sufferings  sometimes  from  the  stone,  all 
which  produced  at  length  a  considerable 
alteration  in  his  appearance. 

His  public  character  we  have  already 
partially  ei^bited.  His  private  one  was 
every  way  worthy  of  it.  It  was  his  pradiee, 
notwithstandmg  his  continual  occupation, 
to  attend  as  he  had  opportunity,  the  lee* 
tures  of  the  younger  teachers,  that  by  his 
presence  he  might  give  them  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  Sue  students.  He  was  emi- 
nently charitable  to  the  poor,  and  generous 
to  his  friends.  Indeed  he  too  frequently 
gave  when  he  would  have  done  better  to 
have  refused ;  and  his  kindness  in  assisting 
on  all  occasions,  even  those  who  had  no 
claim  upon  him,  was  excessive.^  At  table 
he  was  very  sociable,  would  cheerfully  re^ 
late  what,  in  his  extensive  intercourse  vrith 
men  of  all  ranks,  he  had  seen  and  heard  of 
a  nature  calculated  either  to  please  or  in- 
struct, and  had  no  objection  to  temper  dig- 
nity with  mirth.  He  was  accustomed  to 
quote  Plautus's  saying,  '  Homo  hommi 
ignotns  lupus  est,'  and  to  call  those  who 
always  sat  in  society  with  their  mouths 
shut,  and  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  person 
who  might  be  speaking,  insidiaiwes.  His 
said  it  was  inhnmanity  and  barbarism,  and 
that  mepe  taeems  odii  semina  vultms  habei. 
At  the  same  time,  he  neither  indtriged  in 
unseemly  ridicule  himself,  nor  suffered  it 
in  others.  He  betrayed  no  secrets.  He 
abstained  from  exaggerations.  Vulgarity 
in  every  form  was  hateAil  to  him ;  but  esp<&- 
cially  in  that  most  odious  of  its  many  forms, 
indecent  allusion.  He  willingly  conversed 
with  none  who  were  not,  like  himself, 
urbane  and  chaste. 

*  His  letters  and  Camerarius's  memoirs  furnish 
many  illustralioni  of  this.  He  was  continually 
wriung  prefaces  ibr  his  fViends,  or  letters  of  re« 
comnendatioD  for  students,  or  theses  or  aesdettit- 
cal  discourses  for  professors.  According  to  Came- 
rarius,  the  latter  were  delivered,  word  for  word, 
as  written  by  Melanchtbon, '  atqe  viss  sunt  cbarttt 
cum  humidis  adbuc  Uteris  reliqus  afi^rri  ils,  qui 
jam  pronuDtiare  composifa  ab  eo  priora  ccepissent.' 
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He  was  a  fakbful  friend.  Of  this  no 
better  proof  is  needed  than  the  number  of 
faithful  friends  whom  he  possessed.  We 
shall  not  8tq>  to  defend  him  from  the  charge 
that  has  been  made  against  him  of  speaking 
what  he  did  not  feel  respecting  Luther  in 
his  funeral  oration.  That  be  loved  Luther 
ardently  there  can  be  no  doubt;  as  little 
can  there  be  that  Luther,  in  his  later  years, 
frequently  wounded  him,  and  that  he  deeply 
felt  it.  He  said  as  much,  both  before  and 
after  Luther's  death.  But  his  doing  so 
proves  his  honesty  in  what  he  elsewhere 
said,  unless  it  should  be  thought  impossible 
that  love  should  continue  where  any  offence 
has  been  received.  Melanchthon  was  not 
<Hie  in  whom  the  impression  made  by  innu- 
merable benefits  received  from  Luther, 
during  the  confidential  intercourse  of  years, 
could  be  obliterated  by  the  clouds  which, 
in  the  later  years  of  Luther's  life,  passed 
over  the  horizon  of  their  friendship.  He 
could  state  the  truth  when  circumstances 
seemed  to  call  for  it,  but  he  loved  his  friend 
no  less.  His  conduct  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  Luther,  during  the  trials  which 
succeeded  the  battle  of  Mahiberg,  disarms 
this  scandal  of  its  sting. 

As  little  is  it  necessary  to  defend  him 
from  the  charge  of  being  unfaithful  to  John 
Frederick.  We  remember  indeed  the  time 
when  we  did  think  him  unfaithful.  But  a 
clearer  insight  into  John  Frederick's  char- 
acter showed  us  that  Melanchthon  oodd 
have  done  no  good  by  following  him  to 
Weimar  or  Jena.  He  could  not,  we  are 
persuaded,  have  entered  his  service  afler 
the  temporary  dissolution  of  the  Wittem- 
berg  university,  without  sacrificing  every 
prospect  of  usefulness  as  a  public  man. 

But  the  amiable  and  friendly  character 
of  Melanchthon  is  not  attested  only  by  the 
numbers  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him 
intimately.  His  correspondence  with  Cran- 
raer,  Calvin,  and  others  whom  he  did  not 
personally  know,  or  knew  but  imperfectly, 
evinces  the  same  thing.  And  it  is  still 
more  fully  diaplayed  in  his  correspondence 
with  some  who  had  deeply  injured  him. 
Of  this  his  letters  to  Flacius  Illyricus,  one 
of  which  we  have  quoted,  are  a  striking 
example.  Nothing  is  more  evident  on  the 
face  of  his  extensive  correspondence,  than 
that  it  was  his  fixed  determination,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men ; 
and  that  the  reciprocation  of  the  offices  of 
friendship  was  one  of  the  principal  enjoy- 
ments of  his  life. 


[Mat, 

<  Still  he  found  his  sweetest  recreation  and 
entertainment  in  his  family  circle,  and  it  was 
here  that  all  the  depth,  intimacy,  and  childlike 
innocence  of  his  pure  retigious  feeling  unfolded 
themselves.  Here,  as  he  himself  said,  was  the 
iitde  church,  in  which  his  sonl  was  habitually 
raised  to  heaven,  and  filled  with  unbounded 
joy.  Here  were  the  beloved  souls,  whom  it 
was  his  daty,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  to 
form  and  educate  for  life  eternal  ♦  *  *  » 
He  oflen  sat  by  the  cradle  of  his  daughters,  or 
OTanddaughters,  almost  all  of  whom  were 
brought  up  in  his  house,  with  a  book  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  holding  the  cradle-strap. 
He  himself  related  of  his  Anna,  that  she  once 
came  to  him,  and  wiped  his  tears  with  her  Iitde 
apron,  and  how  much  this  proof  of  her  sympa- 
thy went  to  his  heart.  She  was  his  eldest 
child,  and  was  on  this  account,  though  still 
more  on  account  of  her  i^ntle,  quiet  character, 
especially  beloved  by  him.  *  *  *  Beside? 
these  children  and  grandchildren,  there  should 
also  be  reckoned,  as  belonging  to  Melanch- 
thon's  family,  his  old  servant  John,  a  native  of 
Suabia,  wKo  lived  thirty-four  years  in  his 
house,  acted  as  his  house-steward,  instructed 
his  children,  and  through  his  honesty  and 
faithi'ulness,  was  of  great,  not  to  say  indispen- 
sable, value  to  him.  Melanchthon  reposed  in 
him  the  most  unreserved  confidence,  corres- 
ponded with  him,  when  on  a  journey,  in  Latin, 
and  set  great  store  by  his  jadgment  on  reli- 
gious subjects.  In  the  programme,  in  which 
he  announced  his  death,  Melanchthon  made 
the  most  afiectionate  allusion  to  his  character 
and  services.  Where  servants  are  of  this  class, 
and  are  so  beloved,  a  house  may  certainly  be 
regarded  as  an  eccleaiola  Dei.^ — Mailhea^  385, 
386. 

Melanchthon's  religious  character  may 
be  well  enough  inferred  from  what  we  have 
already  written.  The  gospel  of  salvation 
by  the  grace  of  God,  through  faith  in  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ, — the  gos- 
pel of  the  New  Testament,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  object  of  his  most  incessant 
anxiety  in  life,  and  in  death  it  was  his  all- 
sufficient  consolation.  If  his  faith  respect* 
ing  this  heatenly  treasure  appeared  less 
firm  than  Luther's,  let  us  remember  that 
there  was  no  deficiency  as  respects  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  but  only  bst  the 
knowledge  of  it  should  again  be  l<>^t  for  a 
season.  Yet  he  doubted  not  at  all  that  it 
was  the  cause  of  God,  and  that  as  such  it 
was  secure  in  truth  and  steadfastness.  One 
of  his  most  favorite  passages,  and  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  write  in  the  albums  of 
his  friends,  was  Isa.  lix.  2L  A  leaf  bear- 
ing this  verse,  written  with  his  own  hand 
in  Luther's  private  copy  of  the  Bible,  may 
still  be  seen,  with  other  similar  memorials 
of  Luther,  Bugenhagen,  Cruoiger,  Jonaa» 
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and  Agatho,  in  Luther's  cell  at  Erfurt  He 
feared  not  for  the  gospel,  but  for  bis  coun- 
trymen, lest,  after  that  they  had  heard^  it  in 
truth,  they  should  again  lose  it,  either  under 
the  corrupt  glosses  of  tradition,  or  the  hor- 
rors of  war  and  persecution.  His  desire 
for  peace  and  unity,  was,  as  his  last  mo- 
ments show,  not  merely  a  constitutional 
fi^eling,  but  a  conscientious  principle.*  His 
love  of  truth  was  ardent  and  unquencha- 
ble :  many  of  his  greatest  trials  sprung 
from  his  determination  not  to  call  any  man 
master,  or  to  drink  from  the  narrow  cisterns 
of  systematic  theology,  while  he  had  access 
to  the  full  clear  fountains  of  the  living 
word.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer.  If  he 
did  not  blaze  like  the  phcenix,  be  soared 
with  the  lark,  for  he  rose  very  early,  and 
opened  every  morning  with  devotion.  Nor 
did  his  own  private  resources  ever  cause 
him  to  undervalue  the  public  means  of 
grace.  He  knew  that  those  who  took  most 
with  them  to  the  house  of  God,  brought 
most  away ;  and  coming  once  in  his  peru- 
sal of  the  Psalms,  to  Psalm  xxvii.  4,  5, 
*  One  thing  have  I  desired,'  6lc,,  he  was 
heard  to  say, '  Ah !  Lord,  let  me  ever  dwell 
where  thou  hast  a  little  church.'  When 
his  daughter's  removal  to  KOnigsberg  with 
her  husband  Sabinus  was  spoken  of,  this 
was  a  principal  consideration  with  him  ;  '  in 
Konigsberg,  it  is  well :  there  the  house  of 
God  i^  frequented,  as  it  is  here.'  For  he 
saw  nothing  praiseworthy  in  the  pretensions 
of  those  who  undervalue  social  worship, 
but  declared, '  My  nature  is  most  alien  to 
that  CyclopsBan  life  which  despises  order, 
and  turns  with  disgust  from  customs  be- 
cause they  are  such,  as  if  they  were  a 
canker.' 

But  it  is  Melanchthon's  special  and  pe- 
culiar praise  that  he  was  the  first  who 
openly  enlisted  the  revived  literature  and 
science  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the   reformation.      Whatever  the 

*  He  was  indeed,  at  migfat  be  inferred  from 
bi«  unwearied  activity,  naturally  very  susoeptibJe. 
Camerariua  said  of  him, '  Humor,  quern  flavs  bilis 
nomine  appellant,  abundantior  materiam  priebe- 
bat  affectionibus  animi  vehementioribua.'  When 
we  consider  this,  his  self-possession  and  patience 
amidst  the  unrelenting  persecutions  he  endured 
are  really  extraordinary.  Few  men,  even  in  our 
own  time — to  lay  no  stress  on  the  ruder  habits  of 
the  sixteenth  century — would  have  maintained 
such  perfect  self-command  as  he  did  for  a  long 
course  of  years.  He  not  only  avoided,  in  his 
controversial  writings,  the  use  of  passionate  aQd 

£  revoking  expressions,  but  continued  to  the  last 
is  efforts  to  conciliate  his  adversaries,  and  restore 
peace  to  the  church. 
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Lutherans  possessed  of  either  vi^as  prinei* 
pally  the  fruit  of  his  exertions.  He,  too, 
though  not  the  originator  of  their  theology, 
(in  which  respect  even  Luther  must,  to 
some  extent,  resign  the  palm  to  Augustine,) 
was  its  first  scientific  expositor.  His  claims 
upon  the  gratitude  of  Protestants  on  these 
accounts  are  entitled  to  a  passing  notice. 

In  his  lectures  on  the  ancient  classioSy 
he  laid  great  stress  upon  their  value  as  a 
mean  of  intellectual  discipline.  '  Sospo 
enim  monui,'  he  says,  '  ita  instituendum 
esse  animum,  ut  dnashasvirtutes,scu]ilia» 
judic€mdi  de  rebus  human  is  et  fcuuUaUm 
dicendi  meminerit  sibi  omnibus  nervis  pa» 
randas  esse.  Et  ad  hoc  tanquam  ad  fsoo* 
pum  oportet-  referre  vigilias,  locnbratioiiei^ 
denique  stodia  omnia.  Nam  qui  aut  non 
formarunt  judicium  literis,  ut  intelligant 
rerum  ac  morum  discrimina,  qusque  in  bo- 
nis, qucque  in  maiis  ducenda  sint,  aut  noQ 
possunt  ea^  quae  sentiunt,  perspicuo  sermo- 
ne  docere,  hi  mihi  pr&ter  corporis  speciem 
nihil  humani  habere  videotur.' 

We  have  before  adverted  to  the  various 
publications  by  which  Melanchthon  strove 
to  advance  the  cause  of  education.  New 
editions  of  the  classics,  grammars,  glossa- 
ries, chronicles,  treatises  on  rhetoric,  logic^ 
ethics,  politics,  and  the  elements  of  physi- 
cal science  attest  his  unwearied  pains.  In 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  he  was  at 
first  an  eclectic,  but  afterwards  attached 
himself  decidedly,  though  not  blindly,  to 
the  school  of  Aristotle,  the  study  of  whose 
works  he  recommended  to  precede  those  of 
Plato.  In  physical  science,  he  was  not  very 
successful.  Our  extract  relating  to  his  last 
hours  shows  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the 
current  astrology.  In  this  respect,  he  was 
behind  Luther.  Yet  some  even  of  his 
physical  writings — his  Commentarius  de 
Anima,  and  Initia  Doctriuia  Physice,  for 
instance,  evince  great  acuteness  andlei^n-^ 
ing.  With  all  his  deficiencies,  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  he  was  the  first  man  who 
made  it  his  business  to  unfold  the  intimate 
connexion  between  philosophy  and  practical 
life,  and  to  exemplify  the  true  hafsaoiiy  of 
science  and  religion. 

But  his  theological  labors  constitute  his 
greatest  claim  to  the  regard  of  posterity^ 
To  enumerate  them  all  is  neither  necessary 
nor  possible.  He  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion and  diffusion  of  the  evangelical  tbsol- 
ogy,  not  only  by  his  academical  lectures, 
but  his  commentaries,  and  other  theological 
writings.  He  also,  as  is  well  known,  luded 
Luther  in  bis  translation  of  the  Bible;  and 
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SO  necessary  wad  this  aid,  that  Luther  ex- 
cased  the  delay  which  occurred  in  the 
translation  of  the  prophetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  stating  as  its  cause,  that 
the  Elector  had  taken  Melanchthon  with 
him  to  Spires.  Melanchthon's  own  theolo- 
gical works  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
Some  of  tbetn  were  of  lotial  and  temporary 
interest,  and  have  not  been  collected  with 
the  rest.  A  large  number  of  them  are  ex- 
egetical.  His  method  of  exposition  may 
be  called  the  grammatico-dialectic.  He 
ttfted  to  say  that  a  good  theologian  and  true 
interpreter  of  Qod's  word,  must  be  first  a 
grammarian,  then  a  dialectician,  thirdly,  a 
witness.  He  did  not  dwell  much  on  ex- 
planations of  single  words,  but  carefully 
compared  the  older  versions  with  the  origi- 
nal^ and  took  great  pains  to  illustrate  the 
New  Testament  Hebraism.  When  the 
isextwas  argumentative^ — one  of  Paul's  epis- 
tles, for  instance — he  investigated  the  rhe- 
torical disposition  and  scope  of  it  with  mt- 
tiote  attention.  Of  his  Loci  Communes, 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  Apology 
ibf  it,  it  is  less  necessary  to  speak.  These 
works,  notwithstanding  the  calumny  which 
was  heaped  upon  their  author  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  are  to  Lutheranism 
what  Calvin's  Institutes  are  to  the  Reform* 
ed  communion.  Like  Calvin's  work^  the 
Loci  Communes  was  considerably  enlarged 
after  the  first  edition ;  and  the  development 
of  our  reformer's  theological  system  is  very 
eonspicnous  in  the  additions  which  he 
made  to  it.  He  is  spoken  of  occasionally, 
by  those  who  wish  to  have  it  so,  as  if  he 
had  accommodated  his  theological  system 
t^  the  variations  of  his  philosophy.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  he  admitted, 
as  every  thoughtful  student  must  do,  such 
model  explanations  as  philosophy  supplies 
on  points  which  enter  her  domain.  Some 
of  these  must,  it  is  very  certain,  have  vari- 
ed with  the  progress  of  his  studies.  He 
also,  it  it  true,  speculated  somewhat  crude- 
ly, as  many  since  have  done,  upon  the 
mode  of  the  Divine  existence,  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit.  But  he  never  conceded  to  philoso- 
phy the  regulation  of  his  religious  belief 
He  was  a  supernaturalist  in  the  foil  sense 
of  the  term,  from  the  time  he  penned  the 
first  draught  of  his  Loci  Communes  till  his 
dying  day. 

Melanchthon's  writings  are  of  great  ss- 
tbetic  merit.  Erasmus  commended  them 
as  possessing,  along  with  their  remarkable 
erudition  and  rare  eloquence,  *  such  grace 
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— quam  genio  suo  debet  potuis  quam  inge- 
nio, — that  while  he  was  exceedingly  agree- 
able so  all  candid  readers,  there  was  not, 
even  among  his  enemies,  one  whom  he 
greatly  displeased.'  Equally  honorable  and 
characteristic  of  both  is  Luther's  praise  of 
them.  *  I  had  rather,'  said  he, '  see  Philip's 
books  than  my  own,  whether  Latin  or  GeN 
man,  exposed  for  sale.  I  have  been  sent 
into  the  world  to  contend  with  devils ;  my 
books,  therefore,  are  too  stormy  and  war- 
like. I  must  grub  up  stumps,  thorns,  d&c. 
....  But  Master  Philip  does  his  work 
tastefully  and  without  fuss,  builds  and 
plants,  sows  and  waters  agreeably,  accord- 
iTig  to  the  gifts  which  God  has  so  richly  be- 
stowed upon  him.' 

We  are  not  able  to  speak  as  we  could 
wish  of  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Both  are  rationalist  in  principle ; 
and  (his  element  appears  in  remarks  derog- 
atory not  only  to  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
but  to  the  character  and  explicit  claims  of 
our  Lord.  Where  rationalism  does  not  in- 
trude, both  of  them  indeed,  and  that  of 
Matthes  in  particular,  may  be  read  with  in- 
terest. Both  authors  have  used  the  Corpus 
Reform atorum,  as  far  as  it  had  proceeded 
when  they  were  written;  that  is,  to  the 
volumes  published  in  1838  and  1839.  The 
work  of  Matthes,  though  by  no  means  dis- 
tinguished for  the  excellence  of  its  narra- 
tive, is  much  more  readable  than  Galle's, 
the  style  of  which  is  slovenly  and  inaccu- 
rate. But  both  betray  great  negligence  in 
other  respects.  In  Galle's,  some  material 
errors,  acknowledged  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition,  are  repeated  verbatim  in  the 
second.  Matthes  has  given  a  page  6f  errata, 
for  which  he  craves  excuse  on  account  of 
his  distance  from  the  press.  We  could 
supply  him  with  a  list,  which  would,  proba- 
bly, fill  twenty  such  pages.  We  are  loth 
to  say  so  much  in  disparagement  of  works 
which  necessarily  contain  much  useful  in^ 
formation. 
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From  Um  London  Daily  l^Iewi. 

TRAVELLING     LETTEAB    W&ITT£N    ON 
TH£    ROAD. 

BY    CHARLKS    DICKS5S. 

IV. 

A  RETREAT   AT   ALBARO. 

Tub  first  impressions  of  such  a  place  as 
thi9i  can  hardly  fail,  I  should  imagiDe^  to 
be  mournful  and  disappointing.  It  requires 
a  little  time  and  use  to  oYercome  the  feeling 
of  depression  consequent,  at  first,  on  so 
much  ruin  and  neglect.  No?elty,  pleasant 
U>  most  people,  b  particularly  delightful,  I 
think,  to  roe ;  ^and  I  am  not  easily  dispirited 
when  I  have  the  means  of  pursuing  my  own 
fancies  and  occupations ;  and  I  believe  I 
:bave  some  natural  aptitude  for  accommo- 
dating myself  to  chrcurostances.  But,  as 
yet,  1  stroll  about  here  in  all  the  queer  holes 
and  comers  of  the  neighborhood,  in  a  per* 
petuttl  state  of  Ibrlorn  surprise;  and  re- 
turning to  my  villa ;  the  ViJJa  Bagnerello ; 
(it  sounds  romantic,  but  Signor  Bagnerello 
is  a  butcher  hard  by,)  have  sufficient  occu- 
pation in  pondering  over  my  new  experi- 
ences and  comparing  them,  very  much  to 
my  own  amusement,  with  my  expectations, 
until  I  wander  out  again. 

The  Villa  Bagnerello,  or  the  Pink  Jail : 
which,  vanity  apart,  is  a  far  more  expressive 
name  for  the  mansion  :  is  in  one  of  the  most 
^endid  situations  imaginable.  The  noble 
bay  of  QenoB,  with  the  deep  blue  Mediter-' 
xanean,  iie  stretched  out  near  at  hand ; 
monstrous  old  desolate  houses  and  palaces 
are  dotted  all  about ;  lofty  hills,  with  their 
tops  often  hidden  in  the  clouds ;  and  with 
strong  forts  perched  high  up  on  their  crag- 
gy sides,  are  close  upon  the  left ;  and  in 
front,  stretching  from  the  waUs  of  the  house, 
down  to  a  ruin^  church  which  stands  upon 
the  bold  and  picturesque  rocks  on  the  sear 
shore,  are  green  vineyards,  where  you  may 
wander  all  day  long  in  partial  shade,  through 
interminable  vistas  of  grapes,  trained  on  a 
.rough  trellis  work  across  the  narrow  paths. 

This  sequestered  spot  is  approached  by 
lants  so  very  narrow,  that  when  we  arrived 
at  the  Custom  house,  we  found  the  people 
here  had  tttken  the  measure  of  the  narrowest 
among  them,  and  were  waiting  to  apply  it 
to  the  carriage;  which  ceremony  was 
gravely  performed  in  the  street,  while  we 
all  stood  by,  in  breathless  suspense.  It  was 
found  to  be  a  very  tight  fit,  but  just  a  poe- 
jBtbiltty  and  no  more — as  I  am  remmided 
every  day,  by  the  sight  of  various  large 
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boles  which  it  punched  in  the  walls  on 
either  side  as  it  eame  along.  We  are  more 
fortunate,  I  am  told,  than,  an  old  lady  who 
took  a  house  in  these  parts  not  long  ago, 
and  stuck  fast  in  ?ur  carriage  in  a  iane, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  c^n  one  of  the 
doors,  she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ifr- 
dignity  of  being  hauled  through  one  of  the 
little  front  windows  like  a  harlequin. 

Well  1  when  you  have  got  through  these 
narrow  lanes,  you  come  to  an  archway,  im- 
perfectly stopped  up  by  a  rusty  old  gate-i- 
my  gate.  The  fusty  old  gate  has  a  bell  to 
correspond,  which  you  ring,  as  long  as  you 
like,  and  which  nobody  answers,  as  it  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  house. 
But  there  is  a  rusty  dd  Jinocker,  too,— r 
very  loose,  so  that  it  slides  round  when  you 
touch  it — and  if  you  learn  the  trick  of  it, 
and  knock  long  enough,  somebody  comes. 
The  brave  courier  comes,  and  gives  you 
.admittance.  You  walk  into  a  seedy  little 
garden,  all  wild  and  weedy,  from  which  the 
vineyard  opens ;  cross  it,  enter  a  square  hall 
like  a  cellar,  walk  up  a  cracked  marble 
staircase,  and  pass  into  a  most  enormous 
room,  with  a  vaulted  roof  and  whitewashed 
walls,  not  unlike  a  great  roethodiat  chapel. 
This  is  the  sala.  It  has  five  wii^dows  and 
five  doorsj  and  is  decorated  with  pictures 
which  would  gladden  the  heart  of  one  of 
those  picture-cleaners  in  London,  who  hang 
up  as  a  sign  a  picture  divided,  like  death 
and  the  lady,  at  the  top  of  the  old  ballad ; 
which  always  leaves  you  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty whether  the  ingenious  professor 
has  cleaned  one  half  or  dirtied  the  other. 
The  furniture  of  this  sala  is  a  sort  of  red 
brocade.  All  the  chairs  are  immovaUe, 
and  the  sofa  weighs  several  tons. 

On  the  same  floor,  and  opening  out  of 
this  same  chamber,  are  dining-room,  draw- 
ing-room, and  divers  bed-rooms  ,*  each  with 
a  multitude  of  doors  and  windows  in  it  Up 
stairs  are  divers  other  gaunt  chambers,  and 
a  kitchen ;  and  down  stairs  is  another  kitch- 
en, which,  with  all  sorts  of  strange  contri- 
vances for  burning  charcoal,  looks  like  an 
alchemical  laboratory.  There  are  also  some 
half  dosen  small  sitting-rooms,  where  the 
servants  in  this  hot  July  may  escape  from 
the  heat  of  the  fire ;  and  wh^e  the  brave 
courier  plays  all  sorts  of  musical  instru- 
ments of  his  own  manufiicture,  all  the  eve- 
ning long.  A  mighty,  old,  wanderi^ig, 
ghcwtly,  echoing,  grim  house,  it  is,  as  ever 
1  beheld  or  thought  of. 

There  is  a  little  vine<<xwered  terrace, 
qwning  from  the  drawing-foom;  and  under 
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this  terraee,  and  forming  erne  side  of  the 
littk  garden,  is  what  used  to  be  the  stable. 
It  is  now  a  cow  house,  and  has  three  cows 
in  it,  so  that  we  get  new  milk  by  the  buck- 
et full.  There  is  no  pasturage  near,  and 
they  nerer  go  ont,  but  are  constantly  lying 
down  and  surfeiting  themselves  with  vine- 
leaves — perfect  Italian  cows — enjoying  the 
dolcefar'  niente  all  the  daylong.  They  are 
presided  over,  aud  slept  with  by  an  old  man 
named  Antonio,  and  bis  son,  two  burnt-sien- 
na natives,  with  naked  legs  and  feet,  and  who 
wear  each  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  a 
red  sash,  with  a  relic,  or  some  sacred  charm, 
like  a  bon-bon  off  a  twelfth-cake,  hanging 
round  the  neck.  The  old  man  is  very  anx- 
ious to  convert  me  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  exhorts  me  frequently.  We  sit  upon  a 
stone  by  the  door  sometimes  in  the  evening, 
like  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday  reversed ; 
and  he  generally  relates,  towards  my  con- 
version, an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
Saint  Peter — chiefly,  I  believe,  from  the 
unspeakable  delight  he  has  in  his  imitation 
of  the  cock. 

The  view,  as  I  have  said,  is  charming ; 
but  in  the  day  you  must  keep  the  lattice- 
blinds  close  shut,  or  the  sun  would  drive 
you  mad ;  and  when  the  sun  goes  down  you 
roust  shut  up  all  the  windows,  or  the  mos- 
quitoes would  tempt  you  to  commit  suicide. 
So  at  this  time  of  the  year  you  don't  see 
much  of  the  prospect  within  doors.  As  for 
the  flies,  you  don't  mind  them — nor  the 
fleas,  whose  size  is  prodigious,  and  whose 
name  is  legion,  and  who  peculate  the 
coach  house  to  that  extent  that  I  daily  ex- 
pect to  see  the  carriage  going  off  bodily, 
drawn  by  myriads  of  industrious  fleas  in 
harness.  The  rats  are  kept  away  quite 
comfortably,  by  scores  of  lean  cats  who 
roam  about  the  garden  for  that  purpose. 
The  lizards,  of  course,  nobody  cares  for ; 
they  play  in  the  sun  and  don't  bite.  The 
little  scorpions  are  merely  curious.  The 
beetles  are  rather  late,  and  have  not  ap- 
peared yet.  The  frogs  are  company.  There 
is  a  preserve  of  them  in  the  grounds  of  the 
next  villa;  and  after  night-fall  one  would 
think  that  scores  upon  scores  of  women  in 
pattens  were  going  up  and  down  a  wet 
Btone  pavement  without  a  moment's  cessa- 
tion.   That  is  exactly  the  noise  they  make. 

The  narrow  lanes  have  great  villas  open- 
ing into  them,  whose  walls  (outside  walls,  I 
mean)  are  profusely  painted  with  all  sorts  of 
subjects — grim  and  holy.  But  time  and  the 
sea^ir  have  nearly  obliterated  them ;  and 
they  look  like  the  entrance  to  Vauxhall  Gar- 
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dens  on  a  sunny  day.  The  court-yards  of 
these  houses  are  overgrown  with  grass  and 
weeds ;  all  sorts  of  hideous  patches  cover  the 
bases  of  the  statues,  as  if  they  ^ere  afflicted 
with  a  cutaneous  disorder ;  the  outer  gates 
are  rusty,  and  the  iron  bars  outside  the 
lower  windows  are  all  tumbling  down.  Fire- 
wood is  kept  in  halls  where  costly  treasures 
might  be  heaped  up,  mountains  high;  wa- 
ter-falls are  dry  and  choked  ;  fountains,  too 
dull  to  play  and  too  lazy  to  work,  have  ju^ 
enough  recollection  of  their  identity,  in  their 
sleep,  to  make  the  neighborhood  damp ;  and 
the  sirocco  wind  has  been  blowing  over  all 
these  things  these  two  days,  like  a  gigantic 
oven  out  for  a  hdiday. 

Last  Friday  was  a  Festa-day,  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin^s  motfier,  and  the  young  men 
of  the  neighborhood,  having  worn  green 
wreaths  of  the  vine,  in  some  procession  or 
other,  bathed  in  them,  by  scores.  It  looked 
very  odd  and  preUy.  Though  I  am  bound 
to  confess  (not  knowing  of  the  festa  at  that 
time),  that  I  thought,  and  was  quite  satis- 
fied, they  wore  them  as  horses  do— to  keep 
the  flies  off 

Yesterday  was  another  Festa*day,  in  hon- 
or of  St.  Nazarro,  I  believe.  One  of  the 
Albaro  young  men  brought  two  larce  bou- 
quets soon  afler  breakfast,  and  commg  up- 
stairs, into  that  great  scUa,  presented  them 
himself.  This  was  a  polite  way  of  begging 
for  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of 
some  music  in  the  saint's  honor,  so  we  gave 
him  whatever  it  may  have  been,  and  his 
messenger  departed ;  well  satisfied.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  we  went  to  the 
church — close  at  hand — a  very  gaudy  place, 
hung  all  over  with  festoons  and  bright  dra- 
peries, and  filled  from  the  altar  to  the  main 
door  with  women,  all  seated.  THey  wear 
no  bonnets  here,  simply  a  long  white  veil— 
the  "  roezzero " — which  is  very  graceful 
and  stately;  and  it  was  the  most  gauzy, 
ethereal-looking  audience  I  ever  saw.  There 
were  some  men  :  not  very  many ;  and  a  few 
of  these  were  kneeling  about  the  aisles, 
while  every  body  else  tumbled  over  them. 
Innumerable  tapers  were  burning  in  the 
church  :  the  bits  of  silver  and  tin  about  the 
saints  (especially  in  the  Virgin's  necklace) 
sparkled  brilliantly ;  the  priests  were  seated 
about  the  chief  altar ;  the  organ  played  away, 
fortissimo,  and  a  full  band  did  the  like; 
while  a  conductor,  in  a  little  gallery  o|^h>- 
site  to  the  band,  hammered  away  on  the 
desk  before  him  with  a  scroll ;  and  a  tenor, 
without  any  voice,  sang.  The  band  played 
one  way,  the  organ  played  another,  the 
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linger  went  a  third,  and  the  unibrtanate 
ccmductor  hanged  and  han^d,  and  flour- 
ished hia  scroll  on  some  principle  of  his 
own:  apparently  well  satisfied  with  the 
whole  performance.  I  never  did  hear  sueh 
a  discordant  din.  The  heat  was  intense  all 
this  time. 

The  men  in  red  caps,  and  with  loose  coats 
hanging  on  their  shoulders  (they  never  put 
them  on),  were  playing  howls,  and  baying 
sweetmeats  immediately  outside  the  church ; 
and  when  hal^a-dozen  of  them  finished  a 
game,  they  came  into  the  aisle,  crossed 
Uiemselves  with  the  holy  water,  knelt  on 
one  knee  for  an  instant,  and  walked  off 
again  to  play  another  game  at  bowls. 

Hard  by  here,  there  is  a  large  paiazzo, 
formerly  belonging  to  some  member  of  the 
Brignole  family,  but  just  now  hired  by  a 
achool  of  Jesuits  for  their  summer  quarters. 
I  walked  into  its  dismantled  precincts  the 
other  evening  about  sunset,  and  couldn't 
help  pacing  up  and  down  for  a  little  time, 
drowsily  taking  in  the  aspect  of  the  place, 
which  is  repeated  hereabouts  in  all  directions. 

I  loitered  to  and  fro,  under  a  colonnade, 
forming  two  sides  of  a  weedy,  grass-grown 
court-yard,  whereof  the  house  formed  a 
third  side,  and  a  low  terrace-walk,  overlook- 
ing the  garden,  and  the  neighboring  hills, 
the  fourth.  I  don't  believe  there  was  an 
uncracked  stone  in  the  whole  pavement. 
In  the  centre  was  a  melancholy  statue^  so 
piebald  in  its  decay,  that  it  looked  exactly 
as  if  it  had  been  covered  with  sticking- 
plaster,  and  afterwards  powdered.  The 
stables,  coach-houses,  offices,  were  alt 
empty,  all  ruinous,  all  utterly  deserted. 
Doors  had  lost  their  hinges,  and  were  hold- 
ing on  by  their  latches;  windows  were  bro- 
keU)  pailited  plaster  had  peeled  off,  and  was 
lying  about  in  clods. 

Fowls  and  cats  had  so  taken  possession  of 
the  out-buildings,  that  I  couldn't  help  think- 
ing of  the  fairy  tales,  and  eyeing  them  with 
suspicion,  as  translb^med  retainers,  waiting 
to  be  changed  back  again  One  old  Tom, 
in  particular,  a  scraggy  brute,  with  a  hun- 
gry green  eye,  (a  poor  relation,  in  reality,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,)  came  prowling  round 
and  round  me,  as  if  he  half  believed,  for  the 
moment,  that  I  might  be  the  hero  come  to 
marry  the  lady,  and  set  all  to  rights;  but, 
discovering  his  mistake,  he  suddenly  gave 
a  grim  snort,  and  walked  away  with  such  a 
tremendous  tail,  that  he  couldn't  get  into 
the  little  hole  where  he  lived,  but  was  obli- 
ged to  wait  outside  until  his  indignation  and 
his  tail  had  gone  down  together. 
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In  a  sort  of  sumtner-hoase,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  in  this  colonnade,  some  Ekiglish- 
men  had  been  living,  like  grabs  in  a  nut  ; 
but  the  Jesuits  had  given  them  notice  to  go, 
and  they  had  gone,  and  that  was  shut  up 
too.  The  hoose,  a  wandering,  echoing, 
thundering,  barrack  of  a  place,  with  the 
lower  wii^ws  barred  up,  (as  they  always 
are  here,)  was  wide  open  at  the  door ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  I  might  have  gone  in,  and 
gone  to  bed,  and  gone  dead,  and  nobody  a 
bit  the  wiser.  Only  one  suite  of  rooms  on 
an  upper  floor  was  tenanted  ;  and  from  one 
of  these  the  voice  of  a  young  lady  vocalist, 
practising  bravura  lustily,  came  flaunting 
out  upon  the  silent  evening. 

I  went  down  into  the  garden ;  intended 
to  be  prim  and  quaint ;  with  the  aveuties 
and  terraces,  and  orange-trees,  and  statues, 
and  water  in  stone  basins ;  and  every  thing 
was  green,  gaunt,  weedy,  straggling,  under- 
grown,  and  overgrown;  mildewy,  damp, 
redolent  of  all  sorts  of  slabby,  clammy, 
creeping,  and  uncomfortable  life.  I'here 
was  nothing  bright  in  the  whole  scene  but 
a  fire-fly — one  solitary  fire-fly — showing 
against  the  dark  bushes  like  the  last  little 
speck  of  the  departed  glory  of  the  house; 
and  even  it  went  flitting  up  and  down  at 
sudden  angles,  and  leaving  a  place  with  a 
jerk,  and  describing  an  irregular  circle; 
and  returning  to  the  same  place  with  a 
twitch  that  surtled  one ;  as  if  it  were  look- 
ing for  the  rest  of  the  glory,  and  wondering 
(heaven  knows  it  might !)  what  had  become 
of  it 
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In  the  course  of  two  months,'  the  flitting 
sh^>es  and  shadows  of  that  dismal  reverie 
have  gradually  resolved  themselves  into  fa- 
miliar forms  and  substances ;  and  I  already 
begin  to  think  that  when  the  time  shall 
come  a  year  hence,  for  closing  this  long 
holiday,  ahd  turning  back  to  England,  I 
may  part  from  Genoa  with  any  thing  but  a 
glad  heart. 

It  is  a  place  that  "  grows  upon  you  "  eve- 
ry day.  There  seems  to  be  always  some- 
thing to  find  out  in  it.  There  are  the  most 
extraordinary  alleys  and  by-ways  to  walk 
about  in*  You  can  lose  your  way  (what  a 
comfort  that  is,  when  you  are  idle  1)  twenty 
times  a  day  if  yon  like ;  and  turn  up  again, 
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under  the  most  unexpected  and  surprising 
difficulties.  It  abounds  in  the  strangest 
contrasts,  things  that  are  picturesque,  ugly, 
mean,  magnificent,  delightful,  and  offensive, 
break  upon  the  view  at  every  turn. 

The  great  majority  of  the  streets  are  as 
narrow  as  any  thoroughfare  can  vrell  be, 
where  people  (even  Italian  people)  are  sup- 
posed to  live  and  walk  about ;  being  mere 
lanes,  with  here  and  there  a  kind  tS  well, 
or  breathing-place.  The  houses  are  im- 
mensely high ;  painted  in  all  sorts  of  col- 
ours ;  and  are  in  every  stage  and  state  of 
damage,  dirt,  and  lack  of  repair.  They  are 
commonly  let  off  in  floors,  or  flats,  like  the 
houses  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh. 
There  are  few  street  doors ;  the  entrance 
halls  are^  ibr  the  most  part,  looked  upon  as 
public  property ;  and  any  moderately  enter- 
prising scavenger  might  make  a  fine  fortune 
by  now  and  then  clearing  them  out.  As  it 
is  impossible  for  coaches  to  penetrate  into 
these  streets,  there  are  sedan  chairs,  gilded 
and  otherwise,  for  hire  in  divers  places.  A 
great  many  private  chairs  are  also  kept 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  and  at 
afght  these  are  trotted  to  and  fro  in  all  di- 
rections^  preceded  by  bearers  of  great  lan- 
ihorns,  made  of  linen  stretched  upon  a 
frame.  The  sedans  and  lanthorns  are  the 
legitimate  successors  of  the  long  strings  of 
patient  and  much-abused  mules,  that  go 
jingling  their  little  bells  through  these  con- 
fined streets  all  day  long ;  and  follow  them, 
as  regularly  as  the  stars  the  sun. 

When  shall  I  forget  the  Streets  of  Pala- 
ces— the  Strada  Nuova  and  the  Strada  Bal- 
bi !  or  how  the  former  looked  one  summer 
day,  when  I  first  saw  it  underneath  the 
.  brightest  and  most  intensely  blue  of  summer 
skies :  with  its  narrow  perspective  of  im- 
mense mansions,  reduced  to  a  tapering  and 
most  precious  strip  of  brightness,  looking 
down  upon  the  heavy  shSde  below  1  A 
brightness  not  too  comnK>n,  even  in  July 
end  August,  to  be  well  esteemed :  for,  if 
the  truth  must  out,  there  have  not  been 
eight  blue  skies  in  as  many  midsummer 
weeks,  saving,  sometimes,  early  in  the 
morning:  when,  looking  out  to  sea,  the 
water  and  the  firmament  have  been  one 
world  of  deep  and  brilliant  blue.  At  other 
times,  there  have  been  clouds  and  haze 
enough  to  make  an  Englishman  grumble  in 
his  own  climate. 

The  endless  details  of  these  rich  palaces ! 
The  great,  heavy,  stone  balconies,  one  abore 
another,  and  tier  over  tier ;  with  here  and 
there,  one  larger  than  the  rest,  towering 
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high  up — a  huge  marble  platform :  the  door 
less  vestibules,  massively  barred  lower  Win* 
dows,  immense  public  staircases,  thick 
marble  pillars,  strong  dungeon-like  arches^ 
and  dreary,  dreaming,  echoing  vaulted 
chambers ;  among  which  the  eye  wanders 
again,  and  again,  and  again,  as  every  palace 
is  succeeded  by  another — the  terrace  gar- 
dens between  house  and  house,  with  green 
arches  of  the  vine,  and  groves  of  orange- 
trees,  and  blushing  oleander  in  full  bloom,, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  feet  above  the  street — 
the  painted  halls,  mouldering  and  blotting, 
and  rotting  in  the  damp  corners,  and  still 
shining  out  in  beautiful  colors  and  voluptu-^ 
ous  designs,  where  the  walle  are  dry — the 
faded  figures  on  the  outsides  of  the  houses, 
holding  wreaths  and  crowns ;  and  flying 
upward  ^and  downward,  and  standing  in 
niches;  and  here  and  there  looking  fainter 
and  more  feeble  than  elsewhere,  by  con- 
trast with  some  fresh  little  Cupids,  who,  on 
a  more  recently  decorated  portion  of  the 
front,  are  stretching  out  what  seems  to  be 
the  semblance  of  a  blanket,  but  is,  indeed, 
a  sun-dial*— the  steep,  steep,  up-hill  streets 
of  smaller  palaces,  (but  very  large  palacea 
for  all  that),  with  marble  terraces  looking 
down  into  dose  by-ways — the  magnificent 
and  innumerable  churches ;  and  the  rapid 
passage  from  a  street  of  stately  edifices,  in- 
to a  maze  of  the  vilest  squalor,  steaming 
with  unwholesome  stenches,  and  swarming 
with  half-naked  children,  and  whole  workb 
of  dirty  people—- make  up,  altogether,  such 
a  scene  of  wonder  :  so  lively,  and  yet  so 
dead  :  so  noisy,  and  yet  so  quiet :  so  ob- 
trusive, and  yet  so  shy  and  lowering :  so 
wide  awake,  and  yet  so  fast  asleep  :  that  it 
is  a  sort  of  intoxication  to  a  stranger  to 
walk  on,  and  on,  and  look  about  him — a 
bewildering  phantasmagoria,  with  all  the 
incousistency  of  a  dream,  and  all  the  pain 
and  all  the  pleasure  of  an  extravagant  real- 
ity. 

The  different  uses  to  which  some  of  these 
palaces  are  applied,  all  at  once,  is  eharao- 
teristic.  For  instance,  the  English  Bank- 
er (my  excellent  and  hospitable  friend)  has 
his  office  in  a  good-sized  Palazzo  in  the 
Strada  Nuova.  In  the  hall  (every  inch  of 
which  is  elaborately  painted,  but  which  is 
as  dirty  as  a  police  station  in  London,)  a 
hook-nosed  Saracen's  Head,  with  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  black  hair,  (there  is  a 
man  attached  to  it,)  sells  walking-sticks. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  door-way,  a  lady 
with  a  showy  handkerchief  for  a  head- 
dress, (wife  to  the  Saracen's  Head,  I  be- 
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lieve,)  sells  articles  of  her  own  knitiing, 
and  sometimes  flowers.  A  little  further  in, 
two  or  three  blind  men  occasionnliy  beg. 
Sometimes  they  are  visited  by  a  young  man 
without  any  legs,  on  a  little  go-cart,  but 
who  has  such  a  fresh-colored,  lively  face, 
and  such  a  respectable,  well-conditioned 
body,  that  he  looks  as  if  he  had  sunk  into 
the  ground  up  to  his  middle,  or  had  come, 
but  partially,  up  a  flight  of  cellar  steps  to 
speak  to  somebody.  A  little  further  in,  a 
few  men,  perhaps,  lie  asleep  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  ;  or  they  may  be  chairmen  wait- 
ing for  their  absent  freight ;  if  so,  they 
have  brought  their  chairs  in  With  them,  and 
there  Ihey  stand  also.  On  the  led  of  the 
hall  there  is  a  little  room — a  hatter's  shop. 
On  the  flrst  floor,  is  the  English  bank.  On 
the  first  Boor,  also,  is  a  whole  house,  and 
a  good  large  residence  too.  Heaven  knows 
what  there  may  be  above  that ;  but  when 
you  are  there,  you  have  only  just  begun  to 
go  up  stairs.  And  yet,  coming  down  stairs 
again,  think  of  this ;  and  passing  out  at  a 
great  crazy  door  in  the  back  of  the  hall, 
instead  of  turning  the  other  way  to  get  in- 
to the  street  again,  it  bangs  behind  you — 
making  the  dismalest  and  most  lonesome 
echoes — and  you  stand  in  a  yard  (the  yard 
of  the  same  house)  which  seems  to  have 
been  unvisited  by  human  foot,  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  Not  a  sound  disturbs  its  re- 
pose. Not  a  head,  thrust  out  of  any  of  the 
grim,  dark,  jealous  windows  within  sight, 
makes  the  weeds  in  the  cracked  pavement 
faint  of  heart,  by  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  there  being  hands  to  grub  them  up.  Op* 
posite  to  you  is  a  giant  figure  carved  in  stone ; 
reclining,  with  an  urn,  upon  a  lolly  piece  of 
artificial  rock  work ;  and  out  of  the  urn, 
dangles  the  fag-end  of  a  leaden  pipe,  which, 
once  upon  a  time,  poured  a  small  torrent 
down  the  rocks.  But  the  eye-sockets  of  the 
giant  are  not  drier  than  this  channel  is  n<)w. 
He  seems  to  have  given  liis  urn,  which  is 
nearly  upside  down,  a  final  tilt ;  and  after 
crying,  like  a  sepulchral  child,  "  All  gone !" 
to  have  lapsed  into  a  stony  silence. 

In  the  streets  of  shops,  the  houses  are 
much  smaller,  hot  of  great  size  notwith- 
standing, and  extremely  high.  They  are 
very  dirty—quite  undrained,  if  my  nose  be 
at  all  reliable— and  emit  a  peculiar  fra- 
^ance;  like  the  smell  of  very  bad  cheese, 
£ept  in  very  hot  blankets.  Notwithstanding 
the  height  of  the  houses,  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  lack  of  room  in  the  city, 
fcr  new  houses  are  thrust  in  every  where. 
Wherever  it  has  been  poasible  to  cram  a 
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tumble-down  tenement  into  a  orack  or  cor« 
ner,  in  it  has  gone.  If  there  be  a  nook  or 
angle  in  the  wall  of  a  church,  or  a  crevice 
in  any  other  dend  wall  of  any  sort,  there 
you  are  sure  to  find  some  kind  of  habita- 
tion :  looking  as  if  it  had  grown  there  like 
a  fungus.  Against  the  Government  house, 
against  the  old  Senate  house,  round  about 
any  large  building,  little  shops  stick  close 
like  parasite  vermin  to  the  great  carcase. 
And  for  all  this,  look  where  you  may, — up 
steps,  down  steps,  any  where,  every  where 
— there  are  irregular  houses;  receding, 
starting  forward,  tumbling  down,  leaning 
against  their  neighbors;  crippling  them- 
selves or  their  friends,  by  some  means  or 
other ;  until  one,  more  irregular  than  the 
rest,  chokes  up  the  way,  and  you  can't  see 
any  further. 

One  of  the  rottenest-looking  parts  of  the 
town,  I  think,  is  down  by  the  landing- 
wharf:  though  it  may  be  that  its  being  as- 
sociated with  a  great  deal  of  rottenness  on 
the  evening  of  our  arrival,  has  stamped  it 
deeper  in  my  mind.  Here,  again,  the  hou- 
ses are  very  high  ;  and  are  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  defbrmed  shapes :  and  have  (at 
most  of  the  houses  have)  something  hang- 
ing out  of  a  great  many  windows,  and  waft- 
ing its  frowsy  fragrance  on  the  breeze* 
Sometimes  it  is  a  curtain,  sometimes  it  is  a 
carpet,  sometimes  it  is  a  bed,  sometimes  it 
is  a  whole  line  full  of  clothes;  hut  there 
was  almost  always  something.  Before  the 
basements  of  these  houses,  is  a  sort  of  ar- 
cade over  the  pavement,  very  massive,  dark, 
and  low  :  like  an  old  crypt.  The  stone, 
or  plaster,  of  which  it  was  made,  has  turn- 
ed quite  black  ;  and  against  every  one  of 
these  black  piles,  all  sorts  of  filth  and  garb- 
age seem  to  accumulate  spontaneously.  Be- 
neath some  o(  the  arches,  the  sellers  of  mao- 
caroni  and  polenta  establish  their  stalls, 
which  are  by  no  means  inviting.  The  offal 
of  a  flsh-market,  near  at  hand — that  is  to 
say  of  a  back  lane,  where  people  sit  upon 
the  ground,  and  on  various  old  bulk-heada 
and  sheds,  and  sell  fish  when  they  have  anj 
to  dispose  of— and  of  a  vegetable  market 
constructed  on  the  same  principle — are 
contributed  to  the  decorations  of  this  quar- 
ter ;  and  as  all  the  mercantile  business  ia 
transacted  here,  and  it  is  crowded  all  day, 
it  has  a  very  decided  flavor  about  it.  The 
Porto  Franco,  or  Free  Port,  (where  goods 
brought  in  from  foreign  countries  pay  no 
duty  until  they  are  sold  and  taken  out,  at 
in  a  bonded  warehouse  in  England,)  is  down 
here  also;  and  two  portentoqs  offioialp,  ia 
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cooked  hats,  stand  at  the  gates  to  search 
you,  if  they  choose,  and  to  keep  out  monks 
and  ladies.  For  sanctity  as  well  as  beauty 
has  been  known  to  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  smuggling  ;  and  in  the  same  way — that 
is  to  say,  by  concealing  the  smuggled 
property  beneath  the  loose  folds  of  its  dress. 
So  sanctity  and  beauty  may  by  no  means 
enter. 

Li  some  of  the  narrow  passages,  distinct 
trades  congregate.  There  is  a  street  of 
jewellers,  and  there  is  a  row  of  booksellers; 
but  even  down  in  places  where  nobody  ever 
can,  or  ever  could,  penetrate  in  a  carriage, 
there  are  mighty  old  palaces  shut  in  among 
the  gloomiest  and  closest  walls,  and  almost 
shut  out  from  the  sun.  Very  few  of  the 
tradesmen  have  any  idea  of  setting  forth 
their  goods,  or  disposing  them  for  show.  If 
jou,  a  stranger,  want  to  buy  any  thing,  you 
usually  look  round  the  shop  till  you  see  it ; 
then  clutch  it,  if  it  be  within  reach,  and 
inquire  how  much.  Every  thing  is  sold  at 
the  most  unlikely  place.  So,  if  you  want 
coffee,  you  go  to  a  sweetmeat  shop ;  and  if 
you  want  meat,  you  will  probably  find  it 
behind  an  old  checked  curtain,  down  half* 
a-dozen  steps,  in  some  sequestered  nook  as 
hard  to  find  as  if  the  commodity  were  poi* 
son,  and  Genoa's  law  were  death  to  any  he 
that  uttered  it. 

Some  of  the  apothecaries'  shops  are  great 
lounging  places.  Here,  grave  men  with 
■ticks  sit  down  in  the  shade  for  hours  to- 
gether, passing  a  meagre  Genoa  paper  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  talking  drowsily  and 
sparingly  about  the  news.  Two  or  three  of 
these  are  poor  physicians,  ready  to  proclaim 
themselves  on  an  emergency,  and  tear  off 
with  any  messenger  who  may  arrive.  You 
may  know  them  by  the  way  in  which  they 
stretch  their  necks  to  listen,  when  you  en- 
ter, and  by  the  sigh  with  which  they  fall 
back  again  into  their  dull  corners,  on  find- 
ing that  you  only  want  medicine.  Few 
people  lounge  in  the  barbers'  shops ;  though 
they  are  very  numerous,  as  hardly  any  man 
shaves  himself.  But  the  apothecary's  has 
its  group  of  loungers,  who  sit  back  among 
the  bottles,  with  their  hands  folded  over 
the  tops  of  their  sticks ;  so  still  and  quiet, 
that  either  you  don't  see  them  in  the  dark- 
ened shop,  or  mistake  them — as  I  did  one 
ghostly  man  in  bottle-green,  the  other  day 
with  a  hat  like  a  stopper — for  Horse  Medi- 
cine. 
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On  a  summer  evening,  the  Genoese  are 
as  fond  of  putting  themselves  as  their  an- 
cestors  were  of  putting  houses,  in  every 
available  inch  of  space  within  and  about 
the  town.  In  all  the  lanes  and  alleys,  antl 
up  every  little  ascent,  and  on  every  dwarf 
wall,  and  on  every  flight  of  steps,  they  clus* 
ter  like  bees.  Meanwhile  (and  especially 
on  Festa-days)  the  bells  of  the  churches 
ring  incessantly ;  not  in  peals,  or  any  known 
form  of  sound,  but  in  a  horrible,  irregular^ 
jerking,  dingle,  dingle,  dingle, — with  a  sud- 
den stop  at  every  fifteenth  dingle  or  so— 
which  is  maddening.  This  performance  k 
usually  achieved  by  a  boy,  np  in  the  steeple,, 
who  takes  hold  of  the  clapper,  or  a  little 
rope  attached  to  it,  and  tries  to  dingle  loud* 
er  than  every  other  boy  similarly  employed. 
The  noise  is  supposed  to  be  particularly 
obnoxious  to  Evil  Spirits  :  but  looking  up 
into  the  steeples,  and  seeing  (and  hearing) 
these  young  Christians  thus  engaged,  one 
might  very  naturally  mistake  them  for  the 
Enemy. 

Festa-days,  early  in  the  autumn,  are  very 
numerous.  All  the  shops  have  been  shut 
up,  twice  within  a  week,  for  these  holidays; 
and  one  night,  all  the  houses  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  a  particular  church  were  iliu^ 
minated,  while  the  church  itself  was  light- 
ed outside,  with  torches ;  and  a  grove  of 
blazing  links  was  erected,  in  an  open  place 
outside  one  of  tlie  city  gates.  This  part  of 
the  ceremony  is  prettier  and  more  singular 
a  little  way  in  the  country,  where  you  can 
trace  the  illuminated  cottages  all  the  way 
up  a  steep  hill  side ;  and  where  you  pass 
festoons  of  tapers,  wasting  away  in  the  star- 
light night,  before  some  lonely  little  house 
upon  the  road. 

On  these  days,  they  always  dress  the 
church  of  the  saint  in  whose  honor  the  Festa 
is  holden,  very  gaily.  Gold  embroidered  fes- 
toons of  different  colors  hang  from  the  arch- 
es ;  the  altar  furniture  is  set  forth ;  and  some- 
times even  the  lofty  pillars  are  swathed 
from  top  to  bottom  in  tight-fitting  draperies. 
The  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lorenzo; 
and  on  St.  Lorenzo's  day  we  went  into  it, 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  Although  these 
decorations  are  usually  in  very  different 
tast,  the  effect,  just  then,  was  very  superb 
indeed ;  for  the  whole  building  was  dressed 
in  red ;  and  the  sinking  sun,  streaming  ii^ 
through  a  great  red  curtain  in  the  chief 
docnr-way,  made  all  the  gorgeousness  its 
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own.  When  the  son  went  down,  and  it 
gradually  grew  quite  dark  inside,  except  for 
a  few  twinkling  tapers  on  the  prineipal  al- 
tar,  and  some  small,  dangling  stiver  lamps, 
it  was  very  mysterious  and  effective.  But, 
sitting  in  any  of  the  churches  towards  eve- 
ning, is  like  a  mild  dose  of  opiuok 

With  the  money  collected  at  a  Festa, 
they  pay  for  the  dressing  of  the  church,  and 
for  the  hiring  of  the  band,  and  for  the  ta* 
pers.  If  there  be  any  left  (which  seldom 
haf^ens,  I  believe)  the  souls  in  purgatory 
get  the  benefit  of  it.  They  are  also  sup- 
posed to  have  the  benefit  of  the  exertions  of 
certain  small  boys,  who  shake  money- 
boxes before  some  mysterious  little  build- 
ings, Hke  rural  turnpikes,  which  (usually 
sintt  up  close)  fly  open  on  Red-letter  days, 
aad  disclose  an  image  and  some  flowers  in- 
side. 

.  Just  without  the  city  gate,  on  the  Albaro 
road,  i!  a  small  house,  with  an  altar  in  it, 
and  a  stationary  money  box^-— also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory.  Still 
foriher  to  stimulate  the  charitable,  there  is 
a  monstrous  painting  on  the  plaster,  on 
either  side  of  the  grated  door,  representing 
a  select  party  of  souls  frying.  One  of  them 
kas  a  grey  moustache,  and  an  elaborate 
liead  of  grey  hair :  as  if  be  had  been  taken 
out  of  a  hair-dresser's  window  and  cast  into 
the  fornace.  And  there  he  is,  a  most  gro* 
tesque  and  hideously  comic  old  soul— for- 
ever blistering  in  the  real  son,  and  melting 
in  the  mimic  fire,  for  the  gratification  and 
improvement  (and  the  contributions)  of  the 
poorer  Oeimese.* 

There  are  plenty  of  Saints'  and  Virgins' 
Shrines,  of  course  :  generally  at  the  corners 
of  streets^  The  favorite  mementa  to  the 
Faithfol,  about  Genoa,  is  a  paintmg,  repre- 
senting a  peasant  on  his  knees,  with  a  spade 
and  some  other  agricultural  implements  be- 
side him ;  and  the  Madonna,  with  the  Infant 
Savior  in  her  arms,  appearing  to  him  in  a 
eloud.  This  is  the  legend  of  the  Madonna 
della  Guardia  :  a  chapel  ot>  a  mountain 
within  a  few  miles,  which  is  in  high  repute. 
It  seems  that  this  peasant  lived  all  alone  by 
bimself,  tilling  some  land  a^tq>  of  the  monn- 

*  Id  mentioning  such  things  as  this,  I  beg  it  to 
be  expressly  understood,  that  1  have  no  intention 
to  discuss  the  religious  creed  of  the  people,  or  to 
ditpami^er  their  religious  belief.  When  any  off- 
shoot of  it  itrikee  roe  as  being  ridiculous  or  offen* 
sive,  I  simply  write  down  my  own  impression  of 
that  particular  exhibition  or  practice,  and  desire 
to  go  no  farther.  I  very  earnestly  wish  my  read- 
eirt  to  besr  this  to  mind,  with  a  view  to  future 
tsttsis* 
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tain ;  where,  being  a  devout  man,  he  dailj 
said  his  prayers  to  the  Virgin  in  the  open 
air ;  for  bis  but  was  a  very  poor  one.  Upon 
a  certain  day,  the  Virgin  appeared  to  him 
as  in  the  picture,  and  said,  *'  Why  do  yon 
pray  in  the  open  air,  and  without  a  priest  V 
The  peasant  explained,  because  there  was 
neither  priest  nor  church  at  hand — a  very 
uncommon  complaint,  indeed,  in  Italy.  ''  I 
should  wish,  then,''  said  the  celestial  visit* 
er,  **  to  have  a  chapel  built  here,  in  which 
the  prayers  of  the  Faithful  may  be  offered 
up."  '*  But  Santissima  Madonna,"  said  the 
^asant,  '*  I  am  a  poor  man  ;  and  chapelt 
cannot  be  built  without  money.  Thef 
must  be  supported,  too,  Santissima;  for  to 
have  a  chapel  and  not  support  it,  is  a  wick- 
edness— a  deadly  sin."  This  sentiment 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  visiter.  *'  Go," 
said  she.  '*  There  is  such  a  village  in  the 
valley  on  the  left,  and  such  another  village 
in  the  valley  to  the  right,  and  such  anothev 
village  elsewhere,  that  will  gladly  contrin 
bute  to  the  building  of  a  chapel.  Go  to 
them !  Relate  what  you  have  seen  :  and  do 
not  doubt  that  sufficient  money  will  bo 
forthcoming  to  erect  my  chapel,  or  that  il 
will  afterwards  be  handsomely  maintained." 
All  of  which  (miraculously)  turned  out  to 
be  quite  true.  And  in  proof  of  this  predict 
tion  and  revelation,  there  is  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna  della  Guardia,  rich  and  ftou> 
ishing  at  this  day. 

The  splendor  and  variety  of  tlie  Genoese 
churches,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The 
chtirch  of  the  Annunciata  especially — buih^ 
like  many  of  the  others,  at  the  cost  of  one 
noble  family,  and  now  in  slow  progress  of 
repair — from  the  outer  door  to  the  utawMt 
height  of  the  high  cupola,  is  so  elaboratrif 
painted  and  set  in  gold,  that  it  looks  (as  Si^ 
ifOND  describes  it,  in  his  charming  book  en 
Italy)  like  a  great  enamelled  sntiff-box* 
Most  of  the  richer  churches  contain  some 
beautiful  pictures,  or  other  embellishments 
of  great  price,  almost  universally  set  side 
by  side  with  sprawling  effigies  of  maudlin 
monks,  and  the  veriest  trash  and  tinsel  eter 
seeo. 

It  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  frequent 
direction  of  the  popular  mind,  and  pocket, 
to  the  souls  in  Pufgatory,  but  there  is  very 
little  tenderness  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
here.  For  the  very  poor,  tiiere  are,  imme* 
diately  outside  one  angle  of  tlie  walls,  and 
behind  a  jutting  point  of  the  fortification, 
near  the  sea,  certain  common  pits — one  for 
every  day  in  the  year — which  all  remain 
closed  up^  until  the  turn  of  each  comes  fov 
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its  daily  reception  ofdead  bodies.  Among 
the  troops  in  the  town,  there  are  usual! \ 
some  Swiss  :  more  or  less.  When  any  x)\ 
these  die,  they  are  buried  out  of  a  fund 
maintained  by  such  of  their  countrymen  ah 
are  resident  in  Genoa.  Their  providing 
coffins  for  these  men  is  matter  of  great  as- 
tonishment to  the  authorities. 

When  the  belter  kind  of  people  die,  or 
are  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  rela- 
tions generally  walk  oif:  retiring  into  the 
country  for  a  little  change,  and  leaving  the 
body  to  be  disposed  of,  without  any  super- 
intendence from  them.  The  procession  is' 
usually  formed,  and  the  coffin  borne,  and 
the  funeral  conducted,  by  a  body  of  persons 
ealled  a  Confraternita,  who,  as  a  kind  of 
Toluntary  penance,  undertake  to  perform 
these  offices,  in  regular  rotation,  for  the  dead ; 
but  who,  mingling  something  of  pride  with 
their  humility,  are  dressed  in  a  loose  gar- 
ment covering  their  whole  person,  and  wear 
a  hood  concealing  their  faces ;  with  breath- 
iog  holes  and  apertures  for  the  eyes.  The 
effect  of  this  costume  is  very  ghastly  ;  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  a  certain  Blue  Confra- 
ternita belonging  to  Genoa,  who,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  are  very  ugly  customers,  and 
who  look — suddenly  encountered  in  their 
picas  ministration  in  the  streets — as  if  they 
were  ghoules  or  demons,  bearing  off  the 
body  for  themselves. 

Although  such  a  custom  may  be  liable  to 
the  abuse  attendant  on  many  customs  here 
—of  being  recognized  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  current  account  with  heaven,  on 
which  to  draw,  too  easily,  for  future  bad 
actions,  or  as  an  expiation  for  past  misdeeds, 
it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  good  one,  and  b 
practical  one,  and  one  involving  unques- 
tionably good  works.  A  voluntary  service 
like  this,  is  surely  better  than  the  imposed 
penance  (not  at  all  an  infrequent  one)  of 
giving  so  many  licks  to  such  and  such  a 
atone  in  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral ;  or 
than  a  vow  to  the  Madonna,  to  wear  nothing 
bat  blue  for  a  year  or  two.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  give  great  delight  above ;  blue  be- 
ing (as  is  well  known)  the  Madonna's  fa- 
Torite  color.  I  have  seen  three  or  four 
women  in  the  streets  lately,  who  have  devo- 
ted themselves  to  this  acf  of  Faith.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  think  1  like  them  nearly  as  well 
at  some  *'  Blue  hdies"  in  England. 

There  are  three  theatres  open  in  the  city. 
The  most  important — the  Teatro  Carlo  Fe- 
liaa :  the  opera-house  of  Genoa — is  a  very 
•plendid,  commodious,  and  beautiful  thea- 
triij    A  company  of  comedians  were  act- 


ing  there,  when  we  arrived ;  and,  after 
iheir  departure,  a  second-rate  opera  com- 
pany came.  The  greal  season  is  not  until 
ihe  carnival  time — in  the  spriug.  Nothing 
has  impressed  me  so  much,  in  my  visits 
here,  (which  have  been  pretty  numerous,)  as 
I  he  uncommonly  hard  and  cruel  character  of 
the  audience,  who  resent  the  slightest  de- 
fect, take  nothing  good  humoredly,  seeoi 
to  be  always  lying  in  wait  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  hiss,  and  spare  the  actresses  as  littlo 
as  the  actors.  But  as  there  is  nothing  else 
of  a  public  nature^  at  which  they  are  al- 
lowed to  express  the  least  disapprobation^ 
perhaps  they  are  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  this  opportunity. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Piedmontese 
officers,  too,  who  are  allowed  the  privilege 
of  kicking  their  heels  in  the  pit,  for  next  to 
nothing — gratuitous,  or  cheap  accommodib- 
tion  for  these  gentlemen  being  insisted  on, 
by  the  governor,  in  all  public  or  8e/tii-pijU>- 
lic  entertainments — and  who  are  lofty  critics 
in  consequence,  and  infinitely  more  exact- 
ing than  if  they  made  the  unhappy  mana^ 
ger's  fortune. 

The  Te4tro  Diurno,  or  Day  Theatre, 
is  a  covered  stage  in  the  open  air,  where 
the  performances  take  place  by  day-light,  ia 
the  cool  of  the  afternoon  ;  commencing  at 
four  or  five  o'clock,  and  lasting  some  threa 
hours.  It  is  curious,  sitting  among-  the  au- 
dience, to  have  a  fine  view  of  the  neighbor- 
ing hills  and  houses,  and  to  see  the  neigh* 
bors  at  their  windows  looking  on ;  and  to 
hear  the  bells  of  the  churches  and  convents 
ring  at  most  complete  cross-purposes  with 
the  scene.  Beyond  this,  and  the  novelty  of 
seeing  a  play  in  the  fresh  pleasant  air,  with 
the  darkening  evening  closing  in,  there  is 
nothing  exciting  or  characteristic  in  the 
performances.  The  actors  are  indifferent : 
and  though  they  sometimes  represent  one  of 
Goidoni's  comedies,  the  staple  of  the  drama 
is  French.  Any  thing  like  nationality  is 
dangerous  to  despotic  governments,  and  Jo* 
suit-beleaguered  kings. 

The  Theatre  of  Puppets,  or  Marionetti-— 
a  famous  company  from  Milan — is,  without 
any  exception,  the  drollest  exhibition  I  ever 
beheld  in  my  life.  I  never  saw  any  thing 
so  exquisitely  ridiculous.  They  look  be- 
tween four  and  five  feet  high,  but  are  reallj 
much  smaller ;  for  when  a  musician  in  the 
orchestra  happens  to  put  his  hat  on  the 
stage,  it  becomes  alarmingly  gigantic,  and 
almost  blots  out  an  actor.  They  usuaUf 
play  a  comedy,  and  a  ballet.  The  comie 
man  in  the  c<MQedy  I  saw  the  other  aigbt^ 
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IB  a  waiter  at  an  hotel.  There  never  was 
each  a  locomotiye  hctoT,  since  the  world 
began.  Great  pains  are  taken  with  him. 
He  has  extra  joints  in  his  legs  :  and  a  prac- 
tical eye,  with  which  he  winks  at  the  pit, 
in  a  manner  that  is  absolutely  insupporta- 
ble to  a  stranger,  but  which  the  initiated 
audience,  mainly  composed  of  the  common 
people,  receive  (so  they  do  every  thing  else) 
qtiite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  if  he 
were  a  man.  His  spirits  were  prodigious. 
He  continually  shakes  his  legs,  and  winks 
bis  eye.  And  there  is  a  heavy  father,  with 
grey  hair ;  who  sits  down  on  the  regular 
conventional  stage-bank,  and  blesses  his 
daughter  in  the  regular  conventional  way, 
who  is  tremendous.  No  one  would  suppose 
it  possible  that  anything  short  of  a  real  man 
eould  be  so  tedious.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
art. 

In  the  ballet,  an  Enchanter  runs  away 
with  tne  Bride,  in  the  very  hour  of  her  nup- 
tials. He  brings  her  to  his  cave,  and  tries 
to  soothe  her.  They  sit  down  on  a  sofa 
(the  regular  sofa !  in  the  regular  place,  O. 
P.  Second  entrance  I)  and  a  procession  of 
niasicians  enter;  one  creature  playing  a 
drum,  and  knocking  himself  off  his  legs  at 
every  blow.  These  failing  to  delight  her, 
dancers  appear— ^four  first;  then  two;  ike 
two;  the  flesh-colored  two.  The  way  in 
which  they  dance ;  the  height  to  which  they 
spring;  the  impossible  and  inhuman  extent 
to  which  they  pirouette ;  the  revelation  of 
their  preposterous  legs ;  the  coming  down 
with  a  pause,  on  the  very  tips  of  their  toes, 
when  the  music  requires  it;  the  gentle- 
man's retiring  up,  when  it  is  the  lady's 
turn ;  and  the  lady's  retiring  up,  when  it  is 
the  gentleman's  turn ;  the  final  passion  of  a 
pas  de  deux;  and  the  going  oflT  with  a 
bound  1 — I  shall  never  see  a  real  ballet,  with 
a  composed  countenance  again. 

I  went  another  night  to  see  these  Puppets 
act  a  play  called  **  St.  Helena,  or  the  Death 
of  Napoleon."  It  began  by  the  disclosure 
of  Napoleon,  with  an  immense  head,  seated 
on  a  sofa  in  his  chamber  at  St.  Helena;  to 
whom  his  valet  entered,  with  this  obscure 
announcement : 

"  Sir  Yew  ud  se  on  Low !"  (the  ow  as 
in  cow.)  Sir  Hudson  (that  you  could  have 
seen  bis  regimentals ! )  was  a  perfect  mam- 
moth of  a  man,  to  Napoleon  ;  hideously  ug- 
ly ;  with  a  monstrously  draproporttonate 
face,  and  a  great  clump  for  the  lower  jaw, 
to  express  his  tyrannical  and  obdurate  na- 
tore.  He  began  his  system  of  persecution 
by  calling  his  prisoner  ''General  Buona- 
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parte  ;'^  to  which  the  latter  replied  with  the 
deepest  tragedy,  **  Sir  Yew  ud  se  on  Low, 
call  me  not  thus.  Repeat  that  phrase  and 
leave  me!  I  am  Napoleon,  Emperor  of 
France  I"  Sir  Yew  ud  se  on,  nothing 
daunted,  proceeded  to  entertain  him  with 
an  ordinance  of  the  British  Government^ 
regulating  the  state  he  should  preserve,  and 
the  furniture  of  his  rooms:  and  limiting 
his  attendants  to  four  or  five  persons,. 
**Four  or  five  for  me  I"  said  Napoleon. 
"  Me !  One  hundred  thousand  men  were 
lately  at  my  sole  command ;  and  this  En-^ 
fflish  officer  talks  of  four  or  five  for  mef" 
Throughout  the  piece,  Napoleoi^  (who 
talked  very  like  the  real  Napoleon,  dhd 
was  for  ever  having  small  soliloquies  by 
himself,)  was  very  bitter  on  *'  these  English 
officers,"  and  "these  English* soldiers" — 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  audience, 
who  were  perfectly  delighted  to  have  Low 
bullied;  and  who,  whenever  Low  said, 
'* General  Buonaparte"  (which  he  always 
did  :  always  receiving  the  same  correction) 
quite  execrated  him.  Though  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  why,  for  Italians  have  little 
cause  to  sympathize  with  Napoleon,  heaven 
knows. 

There  was  no  plot  at  all,  except  that  a 
French  officer,  disguised  as  an  Englishman, 
came  to  propound  a  plan  of  escape;  and 
being  discovered,  but  not  before  Napoleon 
had  magnanimously  refused  to  steal  his 
freedom,  was  immediately  ordered  off  by 
Low  to  be  hanged.  In  two  very  long 
speeches  which  Low  made  memorable,  by 
winding  up  with  **  Yas  I"  to  show  that  he 
was  English,  which  brought  down  thunders 
of  applause.  Napoleon  was  so  affected  by 
this  catastrophe,  that  he  fainted  away  on 
the  spot,  and  was  carried  out  by  two  other 
puppets.  Judging  from  what  followed,  it 
would  appear  that  he  never  recovered  the 
shock,  for  the  next  act  showed  him  in  a 
clean  shirt  in  his  bed,  (curtains  crimson 
and  white,)  where  a  lady,  prematurely 
dressed  in  mourning,  brought  two  little 
children,  who  kneeled  down  by  the  bed* 
side,  while  he  made  a  decent  end  ;  the  last 
words  on  his  lips  being  "  Vatterlo." 

It  was  unspeakably  ludicrous.  Buona- 
pane's  boots  were  so  wonderfully  beyond 
contrd,  and  did  such  marvellous  things  of 
iheir  own  accord ;  doubling  themselves  up ; 
and  getting  under  tables ;  and  dangling  in 
the  air ;  and  sometimes  skating  away  with 
him,  out  of  all  human  knowledge,  when  he 
was  in  full  speech— mischances  which  were 
not  rendered  the  less  absurd,  by  a  settled 
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melancholy  depicted  in  His  face.  To  put 
an  end  to  one  conference  with  Low,  he  had 
to  go  to  a  table,  and  read  a  book ;  when  it 
was  the  finest  spectacle  I  ever  beheld,  to 
fiee  his  body  bending  over  the  volume  like 
a  boot-jack,  and  his  sentimental  eyes  glar- 
ing obstinately  into  the  pit.  He  was  pro- 
digiously good,  in  bed,  with  an  immense 
collar  to  his  shirt,  and  his  little  hands  out- 
iide  the  counterpane.  So  was  Dr.  Anto- 
marchi  ;  represented  by  a  Puppet  with 
long,  lank  hair,  like  Mawworm's,  who,  in 
consequence  of  some  derangement  of  his 
wires,  hovered  about  the  couch  like  a  vul- 
ture, a4|d  gave  medical  opinions  in  the  air. 
Me  was  almost  as  good  as  Low,  though  the 
latter  was  great  at  all  times — a  decided 
brute  and  villain,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
mistake.  Low  was  especially  fine  at  the 
last,  when,  hearing  the  doctor  and  the  valet 
day,  **  the  Emperor  is  dead  !"  he  pulled  out 
bis  watch  and  wound  up  the  piece,  (not 
the  watch,)  by  exclaiming,  with  characteris- 
tic brutality,  **  Ha  !  ha  !  Eleven  minutes 
to  six !  The  general  dead !  and  the  spy 
hanged !''  which  brought  the  curtain  down, 
triumphantly. 


VIL 


IN   GENOA,  AND   OUT   OF  IT. 

There  is  not  in  Italy,  they  say,  and  I 
believe  them,  a  lovelier  residence  than  the 
Palazzo  Peschiere,  or  Palace  of  the  Fish- 
ponds, whereof  the  greater  part  is  mine  as 
long  as  [  please  to  bold  it,  and  whither  we 
iBmoved  as  soon  as  our  three  months'  ten* 
ancy  of  the  Pink  Jail  at  Aibaro  had  ceased 
and  determined. 

It  stands  on  a  height  within  the  walls  at 
Qenoa,  but  aloof  from  the  town ;  surround- 
ed by  beautiful  gardens  of  its  own,  adorned 
with  statues,  vases,  fountains,  marble  ba- 
sins, terraces,  walks  of  orange  trees  and 
lemon  trees,  groves  of  roses  and  camel ias. 
All  its  apartments  are  beautiful  in  their 
proportions  and  decorations ;  but  the  great 
ball,  some  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  three 
large  windows  at  the  end,  overlooking  the 
whole  town  of  Genoa,  the  harbor  and  the 
neighboring  sea,  afford  one  of  the  most  fas- 
oinating  and  delightful  prospects  in  the 
world.  Any  house  more  cheerful  and  hab- 
itaUe  than  the  great  rooms  are,  within,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive ;  and  certain- 
ly nothing  more  delicious  than  the  scene 
without,  in  sunshine  or  in  moonlight,  could 
be  imagined.    It  is  more  like  an  enchanted 


palace  in  an  Eastern  story,  Uian  a  grave 
and  sober  lodging. 

How  you  may  wander  on  from  room  to 
room,  and  never  tire  of  the  wild  fancies  on 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  as  bright  in  their 
fresh  coloring  as  if  tbey  had  been  painted 
yesterday ;  or  bow  one  floor,  or  even  the 
great  hall  which  opens  on  eight  other 
rooms,  is  a  spacious  promenade ;  or  how 
there  are  corridors  and  bed-chambers  above, 
which  we  never  use  and  rarely  visit,  and 
scarcely  know  the  way  through;  or  how 
there  is  a  view  of  a  perfectly  different  chai> 
acter  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  build- 
ing ;  matters  little.  But  that  proepect  from 
the  hall  is  like  a  vision  to  me.  I  go  back 
to  it  in  fancy,  as  I  have  done  in  calm  reali* 
ty,  a  hundred  times  in  a  day ;  and  stand 
there,  looking  out,  with  the  sweet  scents 
from  the  garden  rising  up  about  me,  in  a 
perfect  dream  of  happiness. 

There  lies  all  Genoa  in  beautiful*confa* 
sion,  with  its  many  churches  pointing  up 
into  the  sunny  sky  ;  and  down  below  me, 
just  where  the  roofs  begin,  a  solitary  eoti- 
vent  parapet,  fashioned  like  a  gallery,  with 
an  iron  cross  at  the  end,  where  sometimes, 
early  in  the  morning,  I  have  seen  a  little 
group  of  dark-veiled  nuns  gliding  8orroW'> 
fully  to  and  fro,  and  stopping  now  and  then 
to  peep  down  upon  the  waking  world  in 
which  they  have  no  part.  Old  Monte  Fac- 
cio,  brightest  of  hills  in  good  weather,  but 
sulkiest  when  storms  are  coming  on,  is  here, 
upon  the  lefl.  The  Fort,  within  the  walls 
(the  good  King  built  it  to  command  the 
town,  and  beat  the  houses  of  the  Genoese 
about  their  ears,  in  case  they  should  be 
discontented)  commands  that  height  upon 
the  right.  The  broad  sea  lies  beyond ;  in 
front ;  and  that  line  of  coast  beginning,  by 
the  light-house,  and  tapering  away,  a  mere 
speck  in  the  rosy  distance,  is  the  beautiful 
coast-road  that  leads  to  Nice.  The  garckn 
near  at  hand,  among  the  roofs  and  houses, 
all  red  with  roses,  and  fresh  with  little 
fountains,  is  the  Acqua  Sola — a  publio 
promenade,  where  the  military  band  plajn 
gaily,  and  the  white  veils  cluster  thick,  and 
the  Genoese  nobility  ride  round,  and  rounds 
and  round,  in  8tate*clothes  and  coaches  at 
least,  if  not  in  absolute  wisdom.  Witfaia 
a  stone's  throw,  as  it  seems,  the  audienee 
of  the  Day-Theatre  sit :  their  faces  tumad 
this  way.  But  as  the  stage  is  hidden,  it  is 
very  odd  without  a  knowledge  of  the  cause, 
to  see  their  faces  change  so  suddenly  from 
earnestness  to  laughter ;  and  odder  still  td 
^hear  the  rounds  upon  rounds  of  appkusf^ 
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f  Mtling  m  the  evening  air,  to  whieh  the 
cortaia  falls.  But,  being  Saturday  night, 
they  act  their  best  and  most  attractive  play. 
And  now,  the  sun  is  going  down  in  such 
magnificent  array  of  red  and  green,  and 
golden  light,  as  neither  pen  nor  pencil  could 
<iepict ;  and  to  the  ringing  of  the  vesper 
bells,  darkness  sets  in  at  once  without  a 
twilight  Then  lights  begin  to  shine  in  Ge- 
noa, and  on  the  country  road ;  and  the  re- 
volving lantern  out  at  sea  there,  flashing 
for  an  instant  on  this  palace  front  and  por- 
tico, illuminates  it  as  if  there  were  a  bright 
moon  bursting  from  behind  a  cloud  ;  then, 
merges  it  in  deep  obscurity.  And  this,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  reason  why  the 
Genoese  avoid  it  af^er  dark,  and  think  it 
haunted.  My  memory  will  haunt  it,  many 
nights,  in  time  to  come ;  but  nothing  worse, 
I  will  engage. 

A  nun  took  the  black  veil,  the  other 
momlhg,  at  one  of  the  convents  close  by. 
I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  attend  the 
ceremony,  but  my  ladies  went,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  relations,  male  and  female, 
with  great  politeness.  There  was  a  pleas- 
ant little  party  of  them  at  the  convent,  as 
there  usually  is  on  these  occasions.  For 
the  young  lady  being  provided  for,  from 
that  time,  her  brothers  especially  (if  she 
have  any)  are  very  cheerful.  On  this  occa- 
sion, they  handed  the  cakes  and  ices  (which 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  entertainment) 
in  the  best  of  spirits ;  and  felt  themselves 
by  a  reflected  light,  lions.  In  the  course 
of  the  ceremonies,  the  poor  girl  came  to 
the  grate,  and  was  addressed  by  a  monk, 
who  described  to  her  the  husband  she  had 
chosen,  and  said,  *'  Your  spouse,  my  daugh- 
ter, has  eyes  like  the  dove.  He  has  golden 
hair,  like  the  beams  of  the  morning.  His 
nose  is  aquiline,  his  teeth  are  white,  his 
voice  is  like  the  song  of  birds,"  and  so  forth. 
When  the  ceremonies  were  over,  the  cakes 
snd  ices  were  attacked  with  great  vigor, 
and  tfie  company  separated ;  the  Brave 
Courier  having  been,  from  the  first  (to  ^e 
great  consternation  of  my  relatives)  beheld 
at  the  grate,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  and  making  audible  remarks 
on  the  comparative  beauty  of  the  different 
irans;  and  having  afterwards  done  the  hon- 
ors of  the  ices  with  much  gentility^ — press- 
ing the  relations  to  take  a  little  more,  and 
setting  them  the  best  example. 

I  strolled  away  from  Genoa  on  the  6th  of 
November,  bound  for  a  good  many  places, 
(England  among  them,)  but  first  for  Pia- 
•ensa;  for  whieh  town  I  atarted  in  the 
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cm^of  a  machine  something  like  a  travel- 
Hng  caravan,  in  company  with  the  Brave,  ' 
and  a  l^wly  with  a  tolerably  big  dog,  who 
howled  dolefully,  at  intervals,  all  night 
It  was  very  wet,  and  very  cold ;  very  dark, 
and  very  dismal ;  and  we  travelled  at  the 
rate  of  barely  four  miles  an  hour,  and  stop- 
ped nowhere  for  refreshment.  At  ten 
o'clock  next  morning  we  changed  coaches 
at  Alessandria,  where  we  were  packed  up 
in  another  coach,  (the  body  whereof  wonld 
have  been  small  for  a  fly,)  in  company  with 
a  very  old  priest ;  a  young  Jesuit,  his  com- 
panion— who  carried  their  breviaries  and 
other  books,  and  who,  in  the  exfition  of 
getting  into  the  coach,  had  made  a  dash  of 
pink  leg,  between  his  black  stockings  and 
his  black  knee-shorts,  that  reminded  one  of 
Hamlet  in  Ophelia's  closet,  only  it  was  vis- 
ible on  both  legs — a  provincial  Avocato ; 
and  a  gentleman  with  a  red  nose  that  had 
an  uncommon  and  singular  sheen  upon  it, 
which  I  never  observed  in  the  human  sub* 
ject  before.  In  this  way  we  travelled  on, 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  the 
roads  being  still  very  heavy,  and  the  coach 
very  slow.  To  mend  the  matter,  the  old 
priest  was  troubled  with  cramps  in  his  legs, 
so  that  he  had  to  give  a  terrible  yell  every 
ten  minutes  or  so,  and  be  hoisted  out  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  company ;  the 
cooch  always  stopping  for  him  with  great 
gravity.  This  disorder,  and  the  roads, 
formed  the  main  subject  of  conversation* 
("inding,  in  the  aflemoon,  that  the  coupe 
had  discharged  two  people,  and  had  only 
one  passenger  inside — a  monstrous  ugly 
Tuscan,  with  a  great  purple  moustache-— 
of  which  no  man  could  see  the  ends,  when 
he  had  his  hat  on^— I  took  advantage  of  its 
better  accommodation,  and  in  company 
with  this  gentleman  (who  was  very  conver- 
sational and  good-humored)  travelled  on, 
until  nearly  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when 
the  driver  reported  that  he  couldn't  think 
of  going  any  farther  ;  and  we  accordingly 
made  a  halt  at  a  place  called  Stradelia. 

The  inn  was  a  series  of  strange  galleries 
surrounding  a  yard  ;  where  our  coach  and 
a  waggon  or  two,  and  a  lot  of  fowls  and 
firewood,  were  all  heaped  up  together,  hig- 
gledy-piggledy ;  so  that  you  didn't  know, 
and  couldn't  have  taken  your  oath,  which 
was  a  fowl  and  which  was  a  cart.  We  fol* 
lowed  a  sleepy  man  with  a  flaring  torch, 
into  a  great,  cold  room,  where  there  were 
two  immensely  broad  beds,  on  what  looked 
like  two  immensely  broad  deal  dining-tables^ 
another  deal  table  of  similar  dimensions  in 
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tbe  middle  of  the  bare  floor ;  four  windows ; 
and  two  chairs.  Somebody  said  it  was  my 
room ;  and  I  walked  up  and  down  it,  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  staring  at  the  Tuscan, 
the  younj;  priest^uhe  old  priest,  and  the 
avocato,  (Red-Nose  lived  in  the  town,  and 
had  gone  Kome,)  who  sat  upon  the  beds, 
and  stared  at  me  in  return. 

The  rather  dreary  whimsicality  of  this 
ftage  of  the  proceedings,  is  interrupted  by 
an  announcement  from  the  Brave  (he  has 
been  cooking)  that  supper  is  ready^;  and  to 
the  priest's  chamber  (the  next  room  and 
the  counterpart  of  mine)  we  all  adjourn. 
The  6rst  dish  is  a  cabbage,  boiled  with  a 
great  quantity  of  rice  in  a  tureen  full  of 
water,  and  flavored  with  cheese.  It  is  so 
hot,  and  we  are  so  cold,  that  it  appears  al- 
most jolly.  The  second  dish  is  some  little 
bits  of  pork,  fried  with  pig's  kidneys.  The 
third,  two  red  fowls.  The  fourth,  two  little 
red  turkeys.  The  fifth,  a  huge  stew  of 
garlick  and  truffles,  and  I  don't  know  what 
else ;  and  this  concludes  the  entertainment. 

Before  I  can  sit  down  in  my  own  cham- 
ber, and  think  it  of  the  dampest,  the  door 
opens,  and  the  Brave  comes  moving  in,  in 
the  middle  of  such  a  quantity  of  fuel,  that 
he  looks  like  Birnam  Wood  taking  a  win- 
ter walk.  He  kindles  this  heap  in  a  twink- 
ling, and  produces  a  jorum  of  hot  brandy 
and  water ;  for  that  bottle  of  his  keeps  com- 
pany with  the  seasons,  and  now  holds  no- 
thing but  the  purest  eau  de  vie.  When  he 
has  accomplished  this  feat,  he  retires  for, 
the  night;  and  I  hear  him,  for  an  hour  af- 
terwards, and  indeed  until  I  fall  asleep, 
making  jokes  in  some  qut-house,  (apparent- 
ly under  the  pillow,)  where  he  is  smoking 
cigars  with  a  party  of  confidential  friends. 
He  never  was  in  the  house  in  his  life  be- 
fore ;  but  he  knows  every  body  every 
where,  before  he  has  been  any  where  five 
minutes ;  and  is  certain  to  have  attracted  to 
himself,  in  the  mean  time,  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  of  the  whole  establishment. 

This  is  at  twelve  o'clock -at  night.  At 
four  o'clock  next  morning  he  is  up  again, 
fresher  than  a  new-blown  rose;  making 
blazing  fires  without  the  least  authority 
from  the  landlord ;  producing  mugs  of 
scalding  cofiee  when  nobody  else  can  get 
any  thing  but  cold  water ;  and  going  out 
into  the  dark  streets  and  roaring  for  fresh 
milk,  on  the  chance  of  somebody  with  a 
cow  getting  up  to  supply  it.  While  the 
horses  are  **  coming,"  1  stumble  out  into 
the  town  too.  It  seems  to  be  all  one  little 
Piazza,  with  a  cold,  damp  wind  blowing  in 
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and  out  of  the  arches,  alternately,  in  a  sort 
of  pattern.  But  it  is  profoundly  dark,  and 
raiuing  heavily ;  and  1  shouldn't  know  it 
to-morrow,  if  I  were  taken  there  to  try. 
Which  heaven  forbid ! 

The  horses  arrived  in  about  an  hour.  la 
the  interval,  the  driver  swears  :  sometimes 
Christian  oaths,  sometimes  Pagan  oaths. 
Sometimes  when  it  is  a  long,  compound 
oath,  he  begins  with  Christianity  and 
merges  into  Paganism.  Various  roessen* 
gers  are  dispatched ;  not  so  much  after  tbe 
horses,  as  after  each  other;  for  the  first 
messenger  never  comes  back,  and  all  the 
rest  imitate  him.  At  length  the  horses  ap- 
pear, surrounded  by  all  the  messengers ; 
some  kicking  them,  and  some  dragging 
them,  and  all  shouting  to  them.  Then  the 
old  priest,  the  young  priest,  the  Avvocato, 
the  Tuscan,  and  all  of  us,  take  our  places; 
and  sleepy  voices  proceeding  from  the  doors 
of  extraordinary  hutches  in  divers  p^rts  of 
the  yard,  cry  out,  "  Addio  corriere  miot 
Buon'  viuggio,  corriere!"  Salutations 
which  the  courier,  with  his  face  one  mon- 
strous, beaming  grin — returns  in  like  man- 
ner as  we  go  jolting  and  wallowing  away 
through  the  mud. 


F^rom  the  Wettminstor  R«vitw» 
LIFE  OP  DALTON. 

1.  A  Neu>  Systtm  of  Chemical  PkiUnophjf, 
Volume  L,  Part  I.,  1808.  Volume 
I.,  Part  II.,  1810.  Vol.  II.,  Part  11., 
1827. 

2.  Meteorological  Observations  and  Essays  ; 
Constitution  of  the  Atmosphere ;  IVoits* 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society,  1826. 

3.  Theory  of  Mized  Oases ;  Nicholson's 
Journal ;  Signification  of  the  word  Par* 
tide  as  used  by  Chemists ;  Nicholson's 
Journal. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  meddle  with 
the  great ;  to  seek  to  direct  a  man  of  genius 
must  always  be  a  vain  efibrt,  and  to  help  him, 
even  in  his  worldly  concerns,  may  frequents 
ly  do  more  evil  than  good.  To  search  for  ge- 
nius is  also  a  profitless  task ;  we  as  frequent- 
ly light  upon  a  forgery  as  the  lovers  of  art  do, 
when  they  hunt  through  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  city  for  some  reiled  paint- 
ing of  the  old  masters.  The  danger  of 
losing,  great  men,  tbe  known  fact  that  ihef 
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have  been  lost,  that  they  have  mouldered 
among  rubbisli  with  an  externa)  appearance 
as  unattractive  as  the  materials  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  has  often  encouraged 
us  to  foster  the  weakest  talents,  and  the 
meanest  minds,  whilst  we  have,  consequent- 
ly, been  compelled  to  suffer,  for  a  lime,  the 
evils  of  a  quackery  which  we  ourselves  have 
carefully  nourished.  Too  true  it  is,  that 
from  neglect,  secret  suffering  has  wasted 
many  a  soul  capable  of  great  exertions ;  and 
men  worthy  of  the  highest  estimation  of 
their  fellow  men  have  sunk  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  repressed  vigor  ;  but,  as  Solon  said, 
a  man  cannot  be  accounted  happy  before  he 
dies,  so  may  we  say  of  the  great.  Fre- 
quently not  seen,  because  the  gift  of  speech, 
that  speech  which  makes  and  commands  an 
audience,  was  not  given  them ;  because  the 
inner  life,  that  life  in  which  the  true  great- 
ness really  consisted,  was  not  combined  with 
the  executive  power  necessary  to  its  effec- 
tiveness. Greatness  is  a  movement  forward 
which  can  be  seen  only  bj^uch  as  look  for- 
ward with  it,  the  exertion  of  a  force  which 
the  enervated  cannot  sympathize  with. 

England  has  been  much  blamed  for  want 
of  affection  towards  its  great  men;  the 
poverty  of  many,  and  the  few  salaries  given 
by  government  to  men  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, having  been  looked  upon  as  a  proof. 
Surely  the  great  thinkers  of  this  country  are 
not  less  known  to  it  than  the  great  thinkers 
of  other  countries  are  known  to  their  fel- 
lows. We  should  rather  say,  that  not  even 
in  those  parts  of  the  continent  where  edu- 
cation, to  a  certain  extent  is  compulsory,  is 
there  to  be  found  such  a  sympathy  for  a 
rising  citizen  as  is  seen  in  the  British  public. 
It  is  not  by  the  executive  part  of  the  govern- 
ment that  we  must  judge,  not  by  any  law  to 
be  found  in  parliamentary  records,  but  by 
the  general  feeling  of  the  people  towards 
one  who  seems  to  show  much  of  the  great 
or  the  good.  We  all  know  that  English  indi- 
Tiduality  has  never  ceased  to  have  a  great 
influence  in  the  progress  of  the  nation,  that 
the  head  only  has  not  been  (it  work,  but 
every  member,  being  full  of  life,  has  proved 
the  energy  of  the  system,  and  the  healthy 
state  of  its  sympathies.  A  bureau  of  learn- 
ing may  do  much  good,  but  it  may  also  do 
evil  by  monopolizing  the  field ;  and  at  all 
events  that  system  is  bad  which  carries  as* 
mstance  so  far  as  to  smooth  down  the  diffi* 
colties  which  engender  the  most  determined 
enthusiasm.  The  result  of  this  system,  or 
want  of  system,  has  been,  that  men  mix 
tliemselves  more  with  their  feilow-men,  ap- 
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pear,  as  we  say,  before  the  public,  and  take 
a  more  active  part  hi  passing  affairs,  [t 
does  seem  fitting  that  men,  who  make  di»* 
coveries  should  speak  out  plainly,  and  it  it 
a  fine  sight  to  see  the  infliMDce  such  a  voice 
has  from  the  regions  of  pure  science  down 
to  the  practical  daily  life  of  practical  men. 
It  is  right  that  they  who  think  and  work 
should  associate  with  others  who  think  and 
work  also,  and  whilst  advancing  knowledge 
co-operate  with  them  in  furthering  the  ge- 
neral progress  of  civilization.  It  may  be  said 
again,  that  such  a  state  of  things  necessarily 
prevents  deep  learning;  such  certainly  is 
one  of  its  evils ;  but  if  England  is  not  so  far 
forward  in  certain  departments  as  Germany, 
her  learning  has  never  fallen  below  the 
wants  of  the  age,  and  the  equability  with 
which  she  has  advanced,  mentally  and  ma* 
terially,  has  more  than  compensated  for  the 
prophetic  strides  taken  by  her  relations. 

Such  a  system  is  no  doubt  more  calcu- 
lated to  produce  effective  than  truly  great 
men ;  the  first  grow  from  the  system,  the 
second  independently,  and  it  requires  a 
mind  of  unusual  strength  to  resist  the  cur* 
rent  that  drags  him  onward  in  its  course,  and 
thereby  to  maintain  a  dignified  individuality 
by  following  his  own.  On  the  other  hand 
the  secluded  great,  whilst  he  labors  most 
and  leaves  greater  results,  fails  to  exercise 
that  personal  influence  on  those  around  him, 
one  of  the  roost  important  marks  of  genius, 
and  he  leaves  to  others  his  accumulated 
treasures,  but  no  posterity  to  succeed  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  power.  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  him  who  breathes  so  much  of  his 
own  breath  of  life  into  his  pupils  or  his 
firiends,  that  men  equal,  and  sometimes  su* 
perior,  are  brought  into  life*  But,  as  has 
been  said,  to  unite  the  two  at  a  time  when 
science  is  gained  with  such  labor,  and  pop- 
ularity by  so  much  time,  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble,without  the  evidences  of  at  least  a  partial 
weakness. 

The  works  before  us  are  the  results  of  tho 
labor  of  a  man  Vorking  out  his  own  pre- 
conceived notions  without  regard  to  the 
events  passing  around  him,  a  man  long 
known  to  the  scientific  world  as  the  father 
of  chemistry,  little  known  personally  to  sci- 
entific men,  and  not  till  late  in  life  recog* 
nized  by  government  as  one  who  had  done 
a  great  national  service.  He  was  born  at 
Eaglesfield,  near  Cockermonth,  Cumber- 
land, Sept.  5th,  1766.  Here  the  name  of 
Dalton  is  familiar ;  the  remarkable  fact  that 
every  little  spot  there,  but  especially  in 
Lancashire,  is  iuhabited  by  persons  bearinf 
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ike  same  name  as  the  place,  showa  muoh  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  and 
if  they  are  furnishing  now  many  names  in 
literature  and  in  science,  it  may  be  because 
this  almost  indigenous  people  have  their 
face  yet  to  run.  The  father  of  Dalton  had 
a  small  estate,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  time  in  the  family,  and  it  be- 
came the  property  of  John  Dalton,  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Jonathan,  who 
inherited  it  from  the  father.  In  such  a 
place  as  Eaglesfield,  and  at  such  a  time,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  a  man  could  have  had 
«n  opportunity  of  giving  his  son  a  good  ed- 
ucation, and  accordingly  we  find  that  he  left 
school  when  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
soon  after  commenced  a  school  of  his  own, 
continuing  it  for  two  winters.  In  summer 
he  Avorked  on  the  farm,  helping  his  father. 
It  may  appear  strange  to  many  that  a  boy 
of  thirteen  should  keep  a  school,  but  such 
has  often  occurred  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  Scotland.  An  inquiring  boy  draws 
curious  heads  around  him,  and  when  once 
put  in  motion  their  progr^s  is  not  stopped 
until  they  leave  their  village  imprisonment 
for  a  greater  scene  of  action  and  of  thought ; 
and  ope,  now  an  ornament  to  his  profession 
in  London,  learnt  his  grammar  over  his  file 
snd  vice  during  the  day,  and  taught  it  to 
others  in  the  evening.  We  say  this  to  put 
in  its  true  light  the  fact  of  Dal  ton's  early 
leaching ;  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
m  active  mind  among  sluggish  minds  ;  the 
fural  population  is  not  so  highly  educated, 
that  a  boy  of  moderate  education  should  not 
be  able  to  take  a  much  higher  place  in 
letters  than  they ;  and  we  see,  by  such  ex- 
amples, another  instance  of  the  power  of 
knowledge  on  even  mere  mental  activity, 
although  in  the  possession  of  a  mere  child. 
Dalton's  principal  study  was  mathematics, 
which  he  learned  in  company  with  a  boy  of 
Ifae  name  of  William  Alderson.  This  boy 
was  in  the  service  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
place,  who  took  notice  of  Dalton  when  he 
was  about  ten  years  of  age^  and  showed 
kun  several  marks  of  kindness.  Diligence 
•eems  to  have  been  a  distinguishing  point  in 
Dakon's  character  even  at  this  early  age, 
and  he  showed  it  often  in  encouraging  the 
spirits  of  his  companion,  weary  often  with 
fruitless  labor.  Betting,  which  is  on  all 
points  rather  a  favorite  mode  of  settling 
disputes  there,  being  in  reality  a  mere  re- 
move from  the  exercise  of  physical  force, 
was  resorted  to  also  as  an  incentive  to  study, 
and  Dalton  is  said  once  to  have  gained,  by 
the  aolutioQ  of  a  problem^  a  wiater's  store  of 


candles.  It  is  strange  that  this  roan^  so  de* 
served ly  held  on  high,  should  all  his  life 
have  given  so  much  praise  to  what  he  calls 
unwearied  assiduity,  that  he  should  have 
almost  despised  the  claims  of  genius,  and 
looked  to  mere  accumulation  as  the  source 
of  power.  No  one  can  deny  the  power  of 
riches,  physical  or  menial,  but  fewer  still 
the  advantages  of  the  mind  fitted  to  vne 
them.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  Dalt(»i*s 
great  work  was  done  at  a  time  when  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry  was  small,  when  he 
had  almost  no  stores  from  which  to  draw ; 
and  when  in  after  years  he  had  accumu^ 
lated  an  immense  number  of  facts,  the  result 
of  his  *'  unwearied  assiduity,''  they  in  no 
wise  added  to  his  philos<^hy  ;  but,  let  it  be 
added,  are  a  distinct  proof  that  by  listening 
to  the  calls  of  his  own  genius,  and  by  work- 
ing less,  he  would  have  accomplished  more. 
The  atomic  theory  was  formed  complete,  he 
did  his  part;  the  details  which  he  in  vain 
attempted  to  obtain  with  accuracy,  were 
worked  out  by  gthers,  whilst  his  valuable 
time  was  lost  in  obstinately  persisting  to  m^ 
nipulate. 

A  cousin,  of  thenameofQeorge  Bewley, 
kept  a  school  at  Kendal,  in  which  Daltoa's 
brother  Jonathan  was  usher.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  John  Dalton  joined  him.  Neither  at 
this  time,  nor  at  any  other  period  of  his  life, 
does  he  seem  to  have  attended  to  the  literary 
department  of  his  studies,  although  he  is 
said  to  have  learned  Latin  and  Greek  prettj 
well,  and  to  have  had  such  an  excellent 
memory  that  he  has  brought  to  the  reed- 
lection  of  students  of  ancient  literature  odes 
of  Anacreon  which  he  certainly  had  not 
read  for  forty  years.  A  few  old  Greek 
books  were  sold  with  his  library,  none  of 
which,  however,  seemed  to  have  been  open- 
ed frequently.  But  to  have  attended  to 
literature  would  have  been  an  almost  iat- 
possible  thing  for  John  Dalton ;  his  faculty 
of  observation  was  great ;  his  pleasure  was 
in  observing  and  in  notifying  facts,  and  the 
200,000  meteorological  observations  are  a 
sufficient  proof.  He  lived  at  Kendal  eight 
years;  this  portion  of  his  life  has  less  in- 
terest for  us ;  it  was  chiefly  a  time  of  edUf 
cation  for  him,  and  decided  his  future 
course.  He  became  intimate  there  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gough,  a  man 
who,  although  blind  from  infancy,  was  pos- 
sessed of  high  scientific  attainments,  Phytt- 
cal  and  mathematical  science  seem  to  have 
been  his  favorite  pursuits,  although,  erea 
as  a  botanist,  he  is  said  to  have  had  hifk 
attainments ;  we  find  Dalton  thanking  him 
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ill  his  earlier  workt  as  an  onknowD  frieinl, 
mnd  in  his  later  works  telliog  us  his  name, 
mud  doing  that  justice  to  his  character  which 
before  his  death  Mr.  Gough  had  forbiddeB 
to  be  done.  His  occupation  at  this  time,  be 
nsjrs,  was  to  read  and  write  for  Mr.  Gough, 
and  to  participate  with  him  in  the  pleasure 
of  suceesaful  investigation.  Mr.  Gough  was 
the  first  who  kept  a  meteorological  journal 
at  Kendal,  and  led  Dalton  into  that  branch 
-of  inquiry. 

At  this  time  Dalton's  name  may  also  be 
Ibnnd  often  in  the '  Gentleman's  and  Lady's 
Diary/  in  which  he  answered  mathematical 
and  philosophical  questions.  But  we  must 
^not  so  soon  leave  Mr.  Gough.  Dalton,  in 
his  preface,  has  paid  him  th^  highest  tribute 
of  respect ;  has  acknowledged  that  he  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  from  him,  and  considers 
Uie  germ  of  all  his  discoveries  to  be  con- 
tained in  that  portion  of  his  works  which 
was  written  whilst  studying  along  with  Mr. 
<3ough.  When  we  look  at  such  a  man,  we 
may  well  ask  the  question — By  whom  is 
«ivilizaUon  advanced  ?  Is  it  by  him  who  is 
known  to  the  world,  or  by  him  who  is  un- 
known f  The  most  difficult  periods  of  a 
discovery,  and  the  most  dangerous,  are  the 
periods  of  birth  and  of  growth.  The  first 
klea  is  dark  and  gloomy ;  it  may  be  some 
mysterious-like  feeling  merely.  The  great 
man  fosters  it  till  it  becomes  clearer,  till  it 
takes  a  form ;  then  it  may  be  grappled  with 
hy  a  very  ordinary  man;  but. the  last  is 
looked  on  as  the  first,  and  the  first  is  often 
unknown.  Those  who  lived  in  that  part  of 
the  coantry  must  have  heard  of  Gough. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  spoken  of  him  in  the 
^Excorsion'  in  the  following  words,  to 
which  allusion  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
ClKMBptoo,  of  Manchester : — 

•**'  Methioks  I  see  him,  how  his  eyeballs  roU'd 
Beneath  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  pained, 
Bot  each  instinct  with  spirit,  and  the  frame 
Oftbe  whole  couDtesance  alive  with  tboaght, 
Fancy  and  understanding  ;  whilst  the  voice 
Discoursed  of  natural  or  moral  truth, 
With  eloquence  and  such  authentic  power, 
That  in  his  presence  humbler  knowledge  stood 
Absshed,  and  tender  pity  overawed." 

From  1790  to  1793  Dalton  was  engaged 
an  making  observations,  and  in  the  latter 
year  published  his  '*  Meteorological  Obser- 
Tniioas  and  Essays."  He  then  left  Kendal 
«Dd  removed  to  Manchester.  He  is  no- 
where seen  to  more  advantage  than  when, 
<B  the  words  of  Prof.  Sedgwick,  he  is  bring- 
hig  the  tnrbulent  elements  themselves  under 
hm  own  inteUectual  domination. 


These  observations  were  eontinned  with 
great  care  until  the  last  day  of  his  life,  or 
rather  the  one  preceding  the  morning  of 
his  death ;  on  this  last  day  he  is  said  to 
have  made  a  mistake  in  writing  but  after- 
wards corrected  it.  In  this  space  of  time 
he  made  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
observations  of  various  kinds  relating  to 
meteorology,  and  although  the  greater  part 
are  merely  the  noting  down  the  state  of 
the  thermometer  and  barometer,  this  weary 
perpetuity  of  labor  is  more  than  most  men 
can  endure.  No  excitability  made  him 
pursue  one  subject  when  another  ought  t# 
be  attended  to,  no  temptation  led  him  out 
of  his  foredetermined  course. 

His  observations  on  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  led  him  by  degrees  into  chemi- 
cal ground.  He  showed  that  every  grain 
of  water  dissolved  in  air  becomes  an  elastic 
vapor,  capable  of  supporting  l-24th  of  an 
inch  of  mercury ;  that  the  rise  of  the  barom- 
eter in  summer  indicated  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  watery  vapor  in  the  air,  and 
that  the  rise  of  the  mercury  did  not  depend 
on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air  only,  other- 
wise summer  and  winter  would  show  an 
equal  barometer. 

He  endeavored  to  connect  the  aurora 
boreal  is  with  magnetic  phenomena,  but 
found  that  this  had  been  done  before  him 
by  Dr.  Halley.  The  same  thing  occurred 
with  his  explanation  of  the  trade  winds^ 
which  had  been  given  long  before  by  Geow 
Hadley,  P.  R.  S.  Such  mistakes  occurred 
frequently,  from  the  very  little  which  he 
read ;  there  are  few  branches  of  science 
which  would  allow  of  such  proceedings  at 
the  present  time,  when  observations  are  to 
be  found  so  frequently  in  all  departments^ 
not  certainly  always  of  value  but  at  least  of 
some  interest.  In  1793  he  went  to  Man^ 
Chester,  to  be  teacher  of  mathematics  to  the 
college  there.  In  1799,  when  the  college 
removed  to  York,  he  separated  from  it,  pre- 
ferring to  take  private  pupils,  a  practice 
which  he  kept  up  till  late  in  life.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  should  have  been  so  long  em- 
ployed in  this  manner,  especially  as  he  had 
no  great  tident  for  teaching,  and  his  li«e 
would  have  been  much  better  occupied  ift 
thinking  and  oliserving,  but  he  is  said  t» 
have  preferred  this  when  a  more  easily  ob- 
tained competency  was  c^ered  him,  saying 
that  teaching  was  an  amusement,  and  thai 
if  richer,  he  would  probably  not  spend  ai^ 
more  time  in  study  than  he  was  then  acciM- 
tomed  to  do. 

About  this  time  he  wrote  an  Eftgliak 
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grammar,  a  book  very  little  known,  and  its 
appearance  seems  anomalous,  and  difficult 
to  account  for,  unless  we  suppose  that  cir- 
eamstances  of  a  pecuniary  nature  compelled 
him  to  study  what  he  was  certainly  not  nat* 
nrally  most  inclined  to.  In  this  work  the 
original  thinker  appears ;  a  firm  and  inde- 
pendent character  may  be  seen  in  it,  al- 
though a  mind  like  his  is  not  best  fitted  for 
working  with  such  changeable  and  volatile 
laws  as  those  of  grammatical  inflection  and 
construction.  We  shall  merely  take  a  short 
view  of  his  writings  and  his  career,  attend- 
ing chiefly  to  the  character  of  mind  dis- 
played in  them,  and  leaving  more  minute 
details  to  such  as  have  documents  relating 
to  each  particular  event.  His  character  of 
mind  we  have  quoted  from  his  writings  as 
well  as  from  his  most  intimate  friends. 

In  1794,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Lit- 
erary and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, when  he  read  his  first  paper  enti- 
tled *•  Facts  relating  to  the  Vision  of  Col- 
ors." He  had  that  peculiarity  of  vision 
which  cannot  distinguish  between  red,  pink, 
purple,  and  blue.  He  says,  "  I  was  never 
convinced  of  the  peculiarity  of  my  vision 
till  I  observed  the  color  of  the  flower  of  the 
Geranium  zonale  by  candle  light,  in  1792. 
The  flower  was  pink,  but  it  appeared  tome 
an  exact  sky-blue  by  day ;  in  candle-light, 
howeve1%  it  was  astonishingly  changed,  not 
having  any  blue  in  it,  but  what  I  called  red, 
a  color  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
blue." 

He  believed  that  this  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  color  of  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
eye. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  found,  on  his 
death,  a  slight  yellow  color  in  the  crystal- 
line lens  of  the  eye,  but  objects  seen  through 
it,  when  removed  from  the  body,  still  pre- 
served their  natural  color. 

His  eyes  being  to  himself  an  object  of 
considerable  speculation,  his  friends  desired 
that  they  should  be  examined  on  his  de- 
cease. They  were  extracted  by  his  friend 
and  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Jos.  Randome, 
and  have  since  been  examined  by  Sir  Da« 
Ttd  Brewster,  without  any  further  result  than 
the  opinion  that  the  cause  was  functional, 
not  mechnnicali  Such  a  distortion  of  his 
cdor-stght  could  not  fail  to  cause  him  some 
annoyance  at  times,  and  tales  of  his  strange 
mistakes  in  dress  are  told  of  him.  It  is  a 
pity  that  any  one  should  have  given  the 
name  of  Daltonism  to  this  strange  vision, 
for. we  must  remember  that,  after  all,  feW' 
eyes  were  so  good  as  Dalton's  and  ought  to 
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be  connected  with  an  expression  of  excel- 
lence rather  than  of  defect. 

The  list  of  his  papers  and  their  dates  are 
given  in  one  of  the  works  before  us;  those 
from  1793  to  1804  gradually  conduct  us 
from  meteorology  to  chemistry.  Having 
come  from  Kendal,  a  meteorologist  and 
mathematician,  he  advanced  with  all  the 
cognate  branches  of  investigation.  He  en- 
deavors to  determine  the  relation  between 
thequantity  of  rain  and  dew,  and  the  amount 
of  water  removed  by  rains  and  evaporation, 
the  origin  of  springs,  the  power  of  fluids  to 
conduct  heat,  the  heat  and  cold  produced 
by  mechanical  condensation  and  expansion 
of  the  air,  the  constitution  of  mixed  gases, 
d&c.  He  comes  from  the  consideration  of 
air  and  vapor  viewed  as  an  atmosphere  to 
the  same  bodies  in  a  more  purely  chemical 
point  of  view.  He  has  given  the  elasticity 
of  vapor  at  different  temperatures,  shown 
the  method  of  determining  the  amount  of 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  rate  of 
evaporation  at  different  temperatures.  He 
makes  important  observations  on  the  more 
mechanical  properties  of  gases.  Amongst 
these  is  diffusion  of  gases,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  mechanical  part  is  concerned.  The 
action  of  gases  towards  themselves,  he  ex- 
plains, is  not  the  same  as  towards  gases  of 
a  different  nature.  The  particles  of  each 
gas  possess  a  certain  repulsion  towards 
particles  of  the  same  kind,  but  the  particles 
of  two  different  gases  do  not  possess  this 
repulsion.  This  is  the  reason,  that  if  two 
bottles  of  gases  of  a  different  kind  be  con- 
nected even  by  a  very  small  aperture,  they 
mix  completely  in  a  very  short  time.  Even 
if  the  upper  gas  be  the  light  hydrogen,  and 
the  lower  carbonic  acid,  both  will  be  found 
to  be  equally  diffused  through  the  upper  and 
under  bottle.  He  established  also  the  law 
that  all  elastic  fluids  expand  1-480  every  de- 
gree of  heat  from  freezing  point  to  212°. 

It  will  still  be  impossible  to  give  in  this 
place  all  his  researches,  and  we  must  now 
attend  to  those  parts  which  are  more  purely 
chemical,  as  his  name  has  risen  chiefly  by 
them,  and  he  is  best  known  in  connection 
with  them.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  name  of  Dalton  can  stand 
high  without  the  support  of  the  atomic  the- 
ory ;  the  investigations  which  have  been 
alluded  to  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  this,  and 
the  improvements  in  meteorological  obser- 
vations, the  great  amount  of  data  left  by 
him,  and  the  impulse  eiven  by  him  to  the 
study,  are  works  sufficient  to  point  him  out 
as  one  of  the  few^  who,  in  submitting  to  the 
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labor  imposed  upon  humanity  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  fuiding  it  worth  more  than  the 
food  and  the  raiment  or  any  other  necessary 
or  pleasure  which  it  procured  for  self  alone. 

In  considering  the  works  of  Dahon,  the 
atomic  theory  roust  receive  the  chief  atten- 
tion ;  and  to  know  the  change  which  chem- 
istry has  undergone  under  ii,  we  must  first 
take  a  view  of  the  chemistry  of  the  period 
of  the  discovery,  at  least  as  far  as  it  regards 
quantity^  a  word  scarcely  used  in  chemistry 
at  the  time,  and  an  idea  not  defined  but  by 
the  atomic  theory. 

Wenzel  observed  the  fact  of  the  mutual 
saturation  of  salts;  when  two  salts  mutually 
decompose  each  other,  a  certain  quantity, 
ex.  gr.  ibur  of  soda  saturates  an  acid,  whilst 
fourteen  of  lead  is  required,  and  five  of  sul- 
phuric acid  are  required  when  six  or  seven 
of  nitric  are  necessary.  Richter  proceeded 
to  analyze  the  different  salts,  and  find  the 
relative  power  of  saturation  of  acids  and 
bases,  working  on  the  fact  known  to  Wen- 
zel, the  definite  nature  of  the  union  which 
takes  place  between  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 
He  endeavored  to  establish  accuracy  in 
chemical  calculations,  but  his  view  of  the 
subject  was  too  limited,  his  capacities  of 
saturation  were  vague  powers  or  forces,  and 
wanted  this  unvarying  unit  which  we  shall 
see  was  introduced  by  Dalton,  and  gives  the 
laws  the  form  of  a  natural  necessity. 

Bergman  had  some  very  good  notions  on 
the  relations  of  oxides  and  metals;  he 
weighed  the  precipitated  oxide,  and  calcu- 
lated its  relation  to  the  metal  used,  the  mode 
certainly  of  arriving  at  an  atomic  weight, 
but  in  him  also  the  possible  took  place  of 
the  necessary  and  unchangeable. 

Of  all  men  who  attended  to  this  subject 
before  Dalton,  who  saw  most  clearly  how 
the  matter  stood,  was  Higgins,  of  Dublin. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  some  places  he 
has  reasoned  according  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  combination,  but  not  himself  seeing 
clearly  the  foundation  of  his  reasoning,  he 
failed  in  coming  to  an  universal  expression 
for  the  facts.  Or  if  he  did  see  his  way  he 
itiled  in  seeing  its  value,  its  use  in  investi- 
gation, its  value  in  analysis,  its  many  ap- 
plications in  theory  and  in  practice,  and  its 
grandeur  and  beauty  as  a  law  of  nature. 
He  showed  that  a  body  uniting  with  oxy- 
gen took  up  first  one  particle,  then  another, 
mod  BO  on ;  that  every  particle  nnited  with 
a  certain  force,  whilst  the  first  particle 
would  have  a  greater  force  than  the  second, 
ind  the  second  than  the  third,  calculating 
the  force  of  combination  by  numbers.    He 
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calculated  the  combining  power  of  bodies, 
by  numbers  expressing  (orce  of  attraction, 
a  principle  which  could  not  have  led  to  the 
first  laws  of  the  atomic  theory  with  any 
certainty,  but  which  would  have  been  found 
entirely   at   fault   when   compound   atoms 
came  to  be  spoken  of.     If,  however,  his 
principles  be  insuflicient,  such  cannot  be 
said  of  his  words,  which  do  express  the 
atomic  theory,  and  even  the  doctrine  of 
compound  proportions  which  may  be  gath- 
ered from  them.     Dalton's  friends  confess 
the  former,  the  knowledge  of  the  atomic 
theory,  but  claim  for  him  that  of  multiple 
and  compound  proportions,  lest  he  should 
lose  all  the  honor :  but  the  truth  is,  that 
where  the  one  is  well  known  the  other 
must    follow   with  ease.      Higgins    says, 
*'  Let  S  be  a  particle  of  sulphur,  D  a  par- 
tide  of  dephlogisticated   air  (or  oxygen) 
attracted  by  a  force  of  6 J-  and  let  the  com- 
pound be  volatile  sulphuric  acid.     Let  us 
suppose  a  second  panicle  of  dephlogisti- 
cated air  to  unite  to  S,  so  as  to  form  perfect 
vitriolic  acid ;  to  receive  the  latter,  S  must 
relax  its  tendency  for  the  former  one  half." 
In  another  part,  again,  he  calls  this  a  mole- 
cule of  sulphuric  acid,  alluding  to  its  union 
with  bases.     In  another  place  (pages  36— 
37  of  the  edition,  London,  1791)  he  says, 
**  100  grains  of  sulphur  require  100  or  102 
of  the  real  gravitating  matter  of  dephlogis- 
ticated air  (oxygen)  to  form  volatile  vitriol- 
ic acid,  and  as  volatile  vitriolic  acid  is  very 
little  short  of  double  the  specific  gravity  of 
dephlogisticated  air,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  ultimate  particles  of  sulphur  and  de- 
phlogisticated air  contain  equal  quantities 
of  solid  matter ;  for  dephlogisticated  air  su& 
fers  no  ccnsiJerable  contraction  by  uniting 
to  sulphur,  in  the  proportion  merely  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  a  volatile  vitriolic 
acid.     Hence  we  may  conclude  that  a  sin- 
gle ultimate  particle  of  sulphur  is  intimate- 
ly united  to  a  single  ultimate  particle  of 
dephlogisticated   air,  and  that  in  perfect 
vitriolic  acid  every  single  particle  of  sul- 
phur is  united  to  two  of  dephlogisticated 
air.'*     Considering  that  it  was  impossible 
at  that  time  to  see  the  true  atomic  weight 
of  oxygen,  we  consider  that  Higgins  had  a 
good  right  to  say  that  sulphurous  acid  con- 
tained one  atom  of  each ;  and  that  if  such 
be  the  case,  the  atomic  weights  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen  are  equal.    This  is  reasoning 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  theory.     Had  be 
measured  more  accurately,  the  addition  in 
weight  necessary  to  form  sulphuric  acid, 
he  would  have  seen  that  it  did  not  cootaia 
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M  double  qasBtity;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
this  could  not  be  done  directJjF,  no  mean« 
of  obtaining  it  without  water  being  known ; 
tnd  if  we  suppose  he  weighed  it  with  an 
atom  of  water  in  it,  he  is  certainly  not  far 
iirom  the  truth*  But  accuracy  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question :  Dalton  himself 
was  never  accurate,  except  in  his  general 
laws.  We  must  give  another  quotation 
Irom  Higgins  (page  37).  '*  As  two  cubic 
inches  of  light  inflammable  air  require  but 
one  of  dephlogisticated  air  to  condense 
them,  we  must  suppose  that  they  contain 
equal  numbers  of  divisions,  and  that  the 
difference  of  their  specific  gravity  depends 
chiefly  on  the  size  of  their  ultimate  par- 
ticles ;  or  we  must  suppose  that  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  light  inflammable  air  re- 
quire two,  or  three,  or  more,  of  dephlogis- 
ticated air  to  saturate  them.  If  the  latter 
were  the  case,  we  might  produce  water  in 
tn  intermediate  state,  as  well  as  the  vitriol- 
ic or  nitric  acid,  which  appears  to  be  im- 
possible; for  in  whatever  proportion  we 
mix  our  airs,  or  under  whatsoever  circum- 
stances we  combine  them,  the  result  is  in- 
variably the  same.  This  likewise  may  be 
observed  with  respect  to  the  decomposition 
of  water.  Hence  we  may  justly  conclude 
that  water  is  composed  of  molecules,  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  a  single  particle  of  de- 
phlogisticated air  to  an  ultimate  particle  of 
light  inflammable  air;  and  that  they  are 
incapable  of  uniting  to  a  third  particle,  of 
either  of  their  constituent  principles."  The 
above  is  from  the  second  edition.  We 
have  not  the  flrst  edition  before  us;  and 
certainly  all  of  us  will  be  willing  to  repeat 
with  Higgins,  quoting  Horace  on  his  title- 
page,  **  Est  quodam  prodire  tenus  si  non 
datur  ultra."  But  how  we  go  ultra  in  this 
ease,  it  is  very  hard  to  see;  could  it 
be  said  in  plainer  or  truer  language?  So 
far  as  we  know  that  it  has  never  yet  been 
done.  It  is  almost  painful,  then,  to  be  still 
inclined  to  repeat  what  we  said  above,  that 
he  was  not  gifted  with  a  clear  sight  of 
the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  his 
opinions.  Had  he  continued  reasoning  in 
this  node  he  would  have  done  all  that 
Dalton  has  done,  but  he  lost  himself  after- 
wards in  the  calculation  of  forces.  His 
nimd  had  the  reasoning  faculty  predomi- 
nating over  the  observing:  it  required 
a  mind  whose  very  reasonings  were  obser- 
Tations,  whose  every  thought  was  a  con- 
stant combining  of  physical  properties,  to 
carry  this  principle  of  combination  into  the 
whole  extension  of  the  science. 


[Mat, 

Whilst  men  were  engaged  in  weighing 
simple  bodies  and  compound  ones,  and  ob- 
taining their  atomic  weights,  half  con^ 
sciously  heaping  proof  upon  proof,  by 
mineral  analysis,  of  the  flxed  laws  of  com- 
bination, proving  daily  that,  compounds 
contained  tim^ys  the  same  proportion  of 
simple  bodies,  and  actually  expressing  by 
clear  words  what  occurred  in  the  combi- 
nation, we  almost  feel  inclined  to  ask,  was 
it  necessary  for  Dalton  to  tell  them  what 
they  meant?  It  was  necessary.  We  may 
mention,  that  Higgins  published  another 
edition  of  his  work  (Dublin,  1814),  in 
which  the  phrases  are  adapted  more  to  the 
language  of  the  time.  He  wrote  also 
many  attacks  on  Ddton,  who  had  never 
known  of  his  existence  at  the  time  he  pub- 
lished his  theory,  and  whose  only  reply 
was,  **  Who  can  answer  such  abusive  Ian* 
guage  ?" 

We  shall  now  give  Dalton's  announce^ 
ment  of  his  theory.  At  page  212  of  the 
edition  before  us  of  the  *  New  System,'  ha 
says,  **  In  all  chemical  investigations  it  has 
justly  been  considered  an  important  object 
to  ;iscertain  the  relative  weights  of  the  sim- 
ples which  constitute  a  compound.  But^ 
unfortunately,  the  inquiry  has  terminated 
here,  whereas  from  the  relative  weights  in 
the  mass,  the  relative  weights  of  the  ulti- 
mate particles  or  atoms  of  the  bodies  might 
have  been  inferred,  from  which  their  num- 
ber and  weight  in  various  other  compounds 
would  appear,  in  order  to  assist  and  to 
guide  future  investigations,  and  to  connect 
their  results.  Now  it  is  one  great  obi* 
ject  of  this  work  to  show  the  importanoo 
and  advantage  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  both  of 
simple  and  compound  bodies,  the  number 
of  simple  elementary  bodies  which  consti- 
tute one  compound  particle,  and  the  num- 
ber of  less  compound  particles  which  enter 
into  the  formation  of  one  more  compound 
particle." 

Here  is  expressed  with  the  greatest  ease 
all  that  was  wanted.  The  succession  of 
his  investigations  had  prepared  him  for  this 
of  course;  but  they  had  only  made  clearer 
and  given  a  universal  character  to  the 
opinions,  or  rather  his  perceptions  of  mat- 
ter, which  he  shows  to  have  been  familiar 
to  him  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  ca- 
reer. Dr.  Thompson  says  that  Dalton  first 
informed  him  that  the  observation  of  ole* 
flant  gas  and  earburetted  hydrogen  flrsi 
led  him  to  look  into  tbe  inner  oonstitatioii- 
of  chemical  conqioniids.     He  found' that  if 
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we  TeckoQ  the  carbcm  in  each  to  be  the 
Bsme,  then  carbaretted  hydrogen  gas  con- 
tains exactly  twice  as  much  hydrogen  as 
olefiant  gas.  This  seemed  to  point  out 
clearfy  that  if  there  be  one  proportion  of 
lijrdrogen  in  the  one,  and  two  in  the  other, 
tfae  same  most  hold  good  in  afltthe  smallest 
panicles  also ;  and  proceeding  to  the  ulti- 
mate particle,  it  must  contain  one  atom  of 
earbon  and  one  of  hydrogen.  That  this 
soggested  to  him  the  theory  can  scarcely 
be  considered  quite  correct.  It  may  have 
first  given  him  clear  notions  of  its  value, 
but  his  prior  investigations  all  show  that 
his  mind  was  saturated,  we  may  say,  with 
the  atomic  theory,  from  his  first  appear- 
ance before  the  public.  That  the  ex- 
amination of  these  gases  was  one  of  the 
important  processes  through  which  the 
truth  became  perfected,  we  can  well  be- 
lieve; and  probably  the  order  of  inves- 
tigation has  been  nowhere  better  given 
than  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
*  British  Ctuarterly  Review."  His  own 
investigations,  his  own  experiments,  were 
brought  as  proofs  of  his  own  conclusions ; 
mid  when  these  gases  were  examined,  the 
whole  result  seems  to  have  fitted  so  well 
with  his  previous  ideas  as  scarcely  to  have 
surprised  him.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
he  left  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  to  deal 
the  subject  to  the  public  for  several  years, 
and  when  at  last  he  published  it,  he  brought 
it  forward  with  little  pomp,  and  as  a  truth 
b^ond  contradiction.  When  we  give  so 
mach  to  those  who  worked  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  Dalton,  we  do  not  mean  to  take 
anj  merit  from  him,  and  far  out  as  they 
did  work  it  they  in  nowise  assisted  him. 
Thb  is  not  said  fi-om  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  that  Higgins  was  unknown  to  him  till 
1810,  and  Wenzel  and  Richter  till  still 
later,  and  certainly  not  until  some  years 
after  his  discovery ;  but  it  is  said  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  own  reason- 
ings and  the  previous  character  of  his  mind 
displayed  in  his  writings.  The  one  idea 
which  he  had  of  atoms  was  so  clear  that  all 
the  others  naturally  flowed  from  it/  Those 
whoulked  of  the  Wenzel  and  Richter  salts, 
who  spoke  of  the  fixed  forms  of  salts 
and  minerals,  and  some  gases,  were  now 
entirely  silenced:  the  minerals,  if  con- 
stant, eoald  not  be  otherwise;  the  salts,  if 
not  foOTid  constant,  were  considered  tp  be 
badJjr  analyzed ;  and  this  theory,  if  theory 
it  be  callcNd,  took  immediate  command  of 
alie  faest  balances^  and  endless  theories 
^were  found  rapidly  to  dbappear^  hiding 


themselves  in  the  darkness  which  produced 
them.  If  any  theory  can  be  found  sim- 
ple, it  is  his;  if  any  univel'sal,  it  is  his;  if 
any  can  be  found  which  may  be  said  to  be 
unchangeable  through  ages,  it  is  his.  It 
has  no  fear  of  future ;  no  alteration  in  the 
science  can  affect  it,  no  discovery  of  ele- 
ments in  our  present  elements  can  in  the 
least  alter  it.  But  if  it  be  desired  that  we 
should  believe  that  these  combinations  are 
formed  by  bodies  with  qualities  such  as  he 
describes,  hard  and  unchangeable,  and  that 
they  approached  each  other  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  paints  them, — an  opinion  to  which 
he  unfortunately  attached  much  importance, 
— then  must  we,  in  company  with  the  great- 
er portion  of  thinking  men  which  we  have 
met,  consider  such  an  hypothesis  as  scarce- 
ly conceivable  by  the  greatest  stretch  of  his 
fancy,  although  some  actually  consider  it  to 
be  the  simple  common-sense  explanation. 

But  not  to  follow  that  subject :  the  idea 
of  Dalton,  as  it  was  the  germ  of  all  that  was 
known  both  before  and  aAer  him,  explained 
also  why  the  weights  of  atoms  should  be  in 
reciprocal  proportions.  In  fact,  to  the  truth 
then  known  it  distinctly  said,  it  is  so,  it 
cannot  be  otherwise;  to  the  falsehood  it 
said  simply,  such  is  not  the  case :  and  no 
one  has  been  required  either  to  confirm  the 
one,  or  able  to  render  infirm  the  other. 

It  may  appear  remarkable  to  some  that 
we  should  talk  of  the  atomic  theory ,  and 
still  talk  of  its  undisputed  stability.  The 
word  theory  is  used  in  its  sense  of  a  thing 
well  seen,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  used,  as  a  thing  dimly  seen ;  and 
the  practice  of  the  age  allows  both  mean- 
ings to  the  word.  The  combining  proper^ 
tions  of  bodies  are  known,  and  are  not 
vague,  nor  can  any  thing  change  our  view 
of  them  but  a  change  in  Nature's  self. 
The  idea  of  numberless  hard  bodies  called 
atoms,  created  in  the  beginning,  and  imper- 
ishable but  by  a  fiat  of  the  Creator,  saying, 
'*  Let  there  be  nothing  where  the  earth  now 
is,**  is  an  hypothesis  against  which  proofs 
sufficient  could  be  brought,  much  beautiful 
matter  might  be  written  ;  but  science  is 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  give  an  explanation 
which  shall  express  the  universal  feelings 
and  opinions  of  men  upon  the  subject.  As 
chemists  now  use  the  term,  the  atomic  the- 
ory is  no  hypothesis ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
combining  proportions, — a  law  so  universal, 
so  beautiful,  so  unerring,  so  utterly  without 
any  repeal  in  the  highest  or  lowest  court* 
of  explored  nature,^-such  a  sure  guide  te 
those  works  of  nature  which  it  soperto- 
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t^nds, — that  if  any  one  is  incapable  of 
seeing  a  universal  fitness  in  creation,  he 
has  only  to  look 'at  the  dullest  lump  of  mat-, 
ter,  of  clay,  sand,  or  mud,  from  any  clime, 
formed  at  any  age,  be  it  matter  kept  for 
ages  in  the  water  or  taken  from  the  fires  oi 
the  volcano,  and  the  fitness  is  to  be  found, 
not  by  mere  imagination,  not  by  mere  rea- 
soning, but  by  taking  the  balance  and  prov-^ 
ing  that  the  oxygen  in  each  of  these  8|>eci- 
meus  unites  with  an  equal  weight  of  silicon, 
aluminum,  or  calcium,  and  that  each  ele- 
ment, each  particle  of  each,  was  made  to  fit 
each  of  the  particles  of  its  fellow-elements.' 
Whether  we  can  say  the  same  of  the  whole 
universe  is  a  different  question.  The  fit- 
ness may  not  be  in  such  minute  particles 
when  we  leave  our  own  solar  system,  or  it 
may  be  somewhat  altered  when  we  leave 
our  own  globe ;  but  so  far  we  might  safely 
suppose  many  general  analogies  in  the  ele- 
ments composing  our  system,  having  so 
many  of  the  same  conditions  of  existence, 
and  growing  under  so  many  of  the  same  in- 
fluences. Could  we  establish  the  parties 
ulars  of  the  nebular  theory, — could  wei 
prove  that  all  the  plants  were  in  a  gaseous 
form  together, — we  might  then  see  more 
of  the  subject ;  but  we  see  animal  and  ve- 
getable life  to  have  changed  so  much,  so 
many  movements  like  to  creations  made  at 
Tarious  times  upon  the  earth,  so  many  adap- 
tations of  structure  to  habits,  moral  and 
physical  creations  made  and  unmade  (whe- 
ther by  a  law  or  without  a  law  is  not  to  the 
purpose),  that  he  must  be  excused  who  pau 
ses  for  a  little  before  he  believes  that  crea- 
tive power,  which  would  seem  to  be  not  a 
momentary  impulse,  but  a  continuous  or  it 
may  be  an  eternal  agent,  has,  or  has  had, 
something  to  do,  as  well  with  the  inorganic 
as  the  organic  structures  of  the  earth. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  consider  the 
cast  of  mind  necessary  to  a  great  discovery, 
and  the  mind  also  which  makes  a  discov- 
ery. With  Dalton  they  are  both  one,  as 
the  extraordinary  unity  of  the  man  left  two 
forms  of  mind  as  a  thing  impossible  for  him 
A  physical  constitution,  calm,  steady,  un- 
excitable ;  a  mental  constitution  the  same ; 
no  violent  feelings,  no  strong  passions,  no 
enthusiasm  which  could  not  be  instantly  re- 
pressed— not  as  much  as  to  cause  involun 
tary  haste  in  moving  a  limb,  in  drawing  a 
\ conclusion,  or  in  making  an  experiment; 
no  inertness  tempting  him  to  rest  when  he 
had  strength  to  work ;  no  weariness  ol 
mind,  no  fatiguing  of  his  body;  working 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little  for  bis 
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strength ;  no  yielding  to  the  opinions  of 
others  drawing  him  aside  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left;  an  imagination  curbed  or  ' 
silent;  those  moral  sympathies  which  the 
love  of  literature  proves  to  be  in  ipen  weak 
and  neglected,  developed  no  farther  in  him, 
the  great  searcher  of  nature,  than  may  be 
seen  in  the  most  uneducated  man  in  our 
social  system:— he  stands  before  us  with 
an  isolated  grandeur  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
pity  that  some  minds  must  feel  for  one 
whose  moral  sympathies  are  not  drawn  out 
in  an  equal  ratio  with  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers. Let  us  not  be  mistaken :  Dalton  was 
a  kind  man  and  an  agreeable  companion, 
an  upright  and  a  moral  man;  but  these 
faculties  were  simple,  and  were  not  more 
highly  cultivated  than  we  see  in  ignorant 
minds.  That  he  curbed  all  his  passions 
and  his  expressions  is  certain;  whether 
from  principle  or  from  the  original  formation 
of  his  mind  we  cannot  say ;  but  his  soul 
never  expanded  in  his  warmest,  and  in  his 
most  animated  and  playful  moments  he  was 
never  without  a  breastplate.  This  bespeaks 
a  man  of  strong  will,  of  great  self-possession. 
He  had  too  much  self-respect  to  be  seen  to 
seek  fame,  and  was  almost  too  proud  to 
take  notice  of  it  when  gained.  Unaccom- 
panied, however,  with  haughtiness,  but  the 
most  child-like  simplicity,  his  dignity  sel- 
dom showed  itself  except  on  a  few  occa- 
sions, and  even  then  it  was  not  until  many 
years  of  fame  had  given  him  a  standing. 
If  we  are  correct  in  giving  these  elements 
of  his  character  this  prominence,  raising  the 
observing  and  reflecting,  but  especially  the 
former,  and  sinking  the  rest  of  the  man 
down  to  a  beautiful  simplicity,  rare  in  a 
great  man,  but  not  rare  in  many  of  the 
mass,  we  find  at  least  an  unusual  character, 
and  have  some  idea  of  the  power  requisite 
to  do  such  work  as  he  did.  Before  we  say 
more,  we  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  his 
mode  of  reasoning,  which  show  the  great 
predominance  of  his  observing  powers,  pro- 
truding themselves  as  they  do  every  where, 
and  at  no  time  allowing  themselves  rest 
when  the  other  faculties  are  in  action.  His 
reasoning  is  a  succession  of  pictures,  his 
conclusions  are  results  of  observation  on 
those  pictures  laid  before  us,  so  thiat  we 
almost  suppose  that  we  arrive  at  the  cod- 
clusion  without  the  trouble  of  reflection. 
^  say*-. 

«  When  we  contemplate  the  disposition  of 
the  globular  panicles  in  a  volume  of  pure  elas- 
tic nui'd,  we  perceive  it  must  be  anHlogous  t# 
that  of  a  square  pile  of  shot,  the  particles  must 
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be  dbpoMd  in  horisontal  stratn,  each  four  par- 
ticles rormiDg  a  sqoare ;  in  a  suiierior  stratum 
each  four  particles  rests  upon  four  particles 
helow  the  points  of  its  coDiact  with  all  four, 
being  forty-five  degrees  above  the  horizontal 
plane,  or  that  plane  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  four  particles.  On  this  account 
the  pressure  is  steady  and  uniibrm  through- 
out." 
Again — 

"  A  vessel  of  any  pure  elastic  fluid  presents 
a  picture  like  one  full  of  small  shot.  The  glob- 
vies  are  ail  of  the  same  size ;  hut  the  particles 
ef  the  fluid  difier  from  those  of  the  shot,  in 
that  they  are  constituted  of  an  exceedingly 
small  central  atom  of  solid  matter,  which  is 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  heat" 

In  such  clear  figurings  does  he  continue 
to  explain  himself.  By  reasoning  on  an  at^ 
iDosphere  of  mixed  gases,  which  have  no  re- 
pulsion for  each  other,  but  follow  each  the 
Jaw  of  its  own  gravitation,  he  explains  in  a 
mechanical  manner  the  law  of  the  constant 
composition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  particles 
of  the  gases  falling  downwards  upon  each 
other  until  they  attain  a  position  in  which 
they  can  support  the  incumbent  weight. 
He  has  not,  however,  attempted  to  explain 
how  the  little  central  particle  exists  in  the 
large  globe  of  heat  which  surrounds  it,  nor 
what  use  the  centre  can  have,  since  the  cir 
cumference  does  all  the  work,  holds  all  the 
properties,  and  seems  to  know  nothing  of 
foreign  relations,  except  that  it  was  present 
when  the  deeds  were  drawn  out,  and  ap- 
pended its  signature,  which  after  all  seems 
to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

Dalton's  conception  of  atoms  was  so  nat- 
ural and  easy  to  him,  that  he  spoke  of  them 
as  things  which  he  could  see.  His  usual 
illustration  was  a  pile  of  shot  He  talked 
of  these  invisible  beings  as  a  geologist  would 
of  the  movement  of  a  glacier,  or  of  trans- 
ported boulder-stones ;  and  traced  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  through  the  masses  of  a  pile  of 
oxygen  atoms,  as  an  astronomer  would  a 
comet  influenced  by  the  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions met  on  all  sides  in  its  way  through 
space.  Newton  had  probably  the  grandest 
idea  of  matter  words  ever  expressed,  if  in- 
deed they  can  be  said  to  express  all  that  is 
contained  in  the  conception.  Gravitation,  a 
universal  dependence  in  creation,  a  unity  in 
all  existing  things.  Ages  have  been  found 
requisite  to  teach  man  the  omnipresence  of 
God,  and  one  man  taught  us  the  omnipre- 
sence of  matter.  Strange  fact,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clods  beneath  us  is  felt  every- 
where; that  there  is  nothing  so  trivial  that 
it  has  not  something  to  say  in  the  sovern- 
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ment  of  the  universe ;  nothing  so  small  that 
it  should  remain  forgotten,  when  the  powers 
of  creation  assembled  together  I  We  might 
almost  say,  every  thing  is  every  where.  As 
Newton  saw  matter  in  its  largeness  and 
unity,  DaltoH  saw  it  in  its  minuteness  and 
separateness.  The  one  saw  the  unity  of  the 
whole,  the  other  strongly  insisted  on  thein* 
dividuality  of  its  parts.  Both  spoke  great 
truths. 

We  have  observed  that  Dalton  never  read 
much,  and  probably  more  in  his  later  than 
earlier  life.  His  mind  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  inquiring  and  recording,  but  peculiarly^ 
unfitted  for  following  the  reasonings  oif 
others.  This  seems  to  have  happened  not 
firom  mere  obstinacy,  but  from  a  natural 
self-reliance,  and  a  habit  of  believing  so 
firmly  whatever  his  senses  took  cognizance 
of;  a  proof  that  these  were  stronger  in  him 
than  any  other  faculties ;  as  many  of  the 
feelings,  had  they  been  more  lively  in  him, 
would  have  tended  to  make  him  consider 
the  works  of  others ;  and  had  he  reflected 
more  than  he  observed,  he  would  have  paid 
more  attention  to  the  reasonings  of  other 
men.  He  still  preserved  his  own  atomic 
weights  when  every  chemist  had  adopted 
those  now  established. 

In  a  long,  steady,  and  busy  life,  but,  as 
far  as  external  movements  go,  entirely  mo-^ 
notonous,  Dalton's  whole  history  may  be 
found  in  the  books  before  us.  He  lectured 
in  the  Royal  Institution  in  1804,  and  after* 
wards  in  1810.  Strange  that  Davy  and 
Wallaston  ridiculed  his  theory  so  much. 
Afterwards,  when  Davy  was  converted,  he 
urged  the  claims  of  Higgins  against  Dal* 
ton,  at  which  the  latter  was  much  dis- 
pleased, but  was  too  dignified  to  speak  of 
the  matter.  In  1822  he  went  to  France^ 
where  we  need  not  describe  his  reception 
otherwise  than  in  his  own  words,  and  in  a 
man  of  Dalton's  temperament  they  had  all 
the  meaning  they  bear.  He  said  quietly  to 
a  friend  on  his  return,  "  If  any  Englishman 
has  reason  to  he  proud  of  his  reception  ia 
France,  I  have."  He  was  made  a  Foreign 
Fellow  of  the  French  institute.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  Doctor  of  Civil  law, 
a  title  he  prized  very  much ;  but  he  shone 
as  President  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  Manchester,  to  which  he  was 
elected  annually  from  the  year  1817  till  his 
death,  and  to  which  he  gave  bis  princip&l 
papers.  It  would  little  suffice  to  tell  of  his 
visits  to  the  great,  of  the  visits  of  the  great 
to  him,  of  his  presentation  at  court,  and  of 
the  honor  4)e8towed  on  bim  by  the  Britiak 
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AsiociatioD.  Bet  we  may  say  that  he  seeme 
to  have  been  honored  more  as  one  who  had 
risen  from  the  dead,  as  a  historical  person- 
age whose  name  was  connected  with  the 
birth  of  chemistry,  rather  than  a  living, 
working  coteroporary,  so  little  does  1^ 
seem  to  have  mixed  with  the  philosophers 
of  his  time.  In  1837  paralysis  weakened 
him  very  much,  both  bodily  and  mentally, 
and  he  never  was  again  the  sreat  mind  of 
earlier  life.  On  the  17th  May,  1844,  he 
was  still  further  reduced,  but  still  attending 
the  Philosophical  Society,  although  unable 
to  articulate  the  words  he  wished  to  utter. 
He  still  rei^d  the  journals  of  the  day,  and 
made  meteorological  observations.  On  the 
19th  of  July,  1844,  an  address  of  the  socie- 
ty thanked  him  for  his  fiftieth  annual  meteo- 
rological report,  and  prayed  that  he  might 
be  long  spared  to  them.  He  received  the 
address  standing,  but  could  not  reply  other- 
wise than  by  a  few  words  in  writing,  which 
he  had  prepared  ;  **  I  feel  gratified  by  this 
testimony  of  kind  regard  o&red  to  me  by 
my  old  associates  of  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  Manchester.  At  my 
age,  and  with  my  infirmities,  I  can  only 
thank  you  for  thb  manifestation  of  senti- 
ment, which  I  heartily  reciprocate."  On 
the  26th  he  made  his  last  observation,  no- 
ting down  the  state  of  the  thermometer 
and  barometer,  and  finding  that  he  had 
written  "  little  rain  this,"  in  a  previous  ob- 
servation, he  took  the  precaution  to  add 
''day.''  His  hand  trembled  at  this  time, 
but  at  six  in  the  morning,  when  his  servant 
left  him,  he  seemed  as  usual,  although  he 
had  spent  a  restless  night.  On  coming 
again  in  half  an  hour  he  was  found  dead 
by  his  bedside.  So  gradually  did  this  man 
go  hence ;  with  such  calmness  and  repose 
was  closed  a  long  life  wholly  devoted  to 
science. 

In  1833  a  pension  of  150/.  was  granted 
him  from  the  Civil  List,  and  in  1836  it  was 
raised  to  300/.  Some  time  between  those 
two  periods  his  paternal  property  fell  to  him 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  amounting  to 
about  another  annual  150/.  To  a  man  who 
lived  so  simply,  this  was  more  than  was  want- 
.  d,  so  that  he  left  above  9,000/.  at  his  death. 

His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Town  Hall, 
vend  a  long  procession  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  whilst  all  business  was  suspended  for 
Uie  time  in  Manchester.  He  was  buried  in 
a  vault  in  the  Ardwick  Green  Cemetery. 
The  long  procession  was  much  to  the  an- 
nc^ance  of  some  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
bat  k  did  one  good  thing — it  told  out  loudly 
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and  plainly  that  a  great  man  had  taken  leave 
of  them.  Such  a  circumstance  ought  not 
to  happen  as  unheeded  as  if  the  great  were 
buried  daily.  It  is  different  when  a  rich 
or  a  strong  man  dies.  These  powers  can  be 
made  again  ;  these  accumulations  can  be 
possessed  and  repeated,  if  not  in  one  maa» 
by  the  efforts  of  many ;  but  when  a  mind 
that  thought  not  as  other  minds  do  leaves 
this  earth,  we  know  not  if  it  may  please 
Heaven  ever  again  to  send  us  the  like. 
'  Dalton's  body,  like  the  whole  texture  of 
his  mind,  like  every  action  which  he  per- 
formed, like  every  thought  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed, was  firm  and  well-knit.  He  was 
below  middle  size  :  his  face  is  said  to  have 
resembled  Newton's  very  much,  but  the 
head  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  had  anj 
resemblance.  A  beautiful  statue  of  him^ 
by  Chantrey,  is  placed  in  the  Royal  Man- 
chester Institution,  which  resembles  the 
living  man  very  much.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Manchester  to  erect  some  monument 
to  him,  although  it  has  not  been  decided  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  doing  so,  whether  by 
following  the  custom  of  all  ages,  and  making 
a  bronze^or  a  marble  one,  or  by  making  one 
in  the  form  of  a  school  of  chemistry,  which 
Manchester  does  not  possess.  Which  is 
best  might  soon  be  decided.  We  read  of  a 
Greek  to  whom  three  hundred  brazen  sta- 
tues were  erected,  to  be  pulled  down  in  as 
many  days.  A  living  institution  can  fighb 
for  itself.  It  is  interesting  to  us  to  know 
the  daily  life  of  a  man  who  could  make  such, 
investigations.  Simple  beyond  the  most 
of  men,  he  lived  with  few  wants  in  his 
house  or  in  his  laboratory,  showing  little  of 
himself  to  his  fellow-men,  but  marking  the 
age  with  his  footsteps.  Unwearied,  and  me- 
chanically regular  in  all  things,  he  made  his 
observations  with  no  more  regularity  than 
he  went  to  the  bowling-green  regularly  on 
Thursday  afternoon  with  a  few  friends, — 
not  philosophers,  not  the  great,  but  such  as 
he  had  long  known.  He  had  great  pleasure 
in  visiting  his  old  friends  in  Kendal  and  Kes- 
wick ;  and  when  one  of  his  prouder  com- 
panions wished  him  to  leave  the  place  in 
which  they  were  met,  as  not  being  suffici- 
ently dignified  in  appearance,  he  only  said, 
"  I  see  tnem  seldom, — you,  I  can  see  every 
day  in  Manchester."  Dalton  was  not  a  man 
to  be  frightened  by  any  of  the  hobgoblins 
that  hover  around  respectability,  nor  can 
we  find  a  man  any  where  so  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent, so  thoroughly  regardless  of  all  the 
world  said  of  him,  in  so  far  a?  allowing  any 
change  in  his  mode  of  thinking  or  actings 
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We  cannot  ascribe  to  him  the  bright  eyes 
of  LavoisTier,  of  Davy,  and  of  Liebig ;  for 
what  he  saw,  however  great,  seemed  to  him 
8o  simple,  so  natural.  The  awe  and  majes- 
ty of  Nature's  laws  first  seen,  did  not  affect 
him  to  rhapsody,  and  we  may  either  call  it 
greatness  or  weakness,  as  we  feel  inclined. 
£oth  qualities  are  respected  by  nature, 
both  have  their  types  in  creation ;  the  mo- 
notonous movement  of  the  earth  round  its 
axis  for  the  one,  and  the  sudden  glare  of  day 
on  the  dark  night  marks  the  other ;  the  one 
a  continuous,  unexcited  movement,  pleasing 
but  not  joyful ;  the  other  a  succession  of 
rapid  and  great  changes,  in  which  the  whole 
man  is  at  one  time  deep  in  darkness  and  in 
sorrow,  walking  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death ;  at  another,  scarcely  able 
to  support  the  excess  of  joy,  for  nature 
seems  all  gloriousness,  and  earth  a  constant 
round  of  thrilling  joys.  Some  would  prefer 
the  quiet  repose  of  the  simple  "  Naturfors- 
cher,,'  Dalton.  R.  S. 
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MARGARET    LUCAS,  DUCHESS  OF  X4EW- 
CASTLE. 

*'  The  whole  story  of  this  lady  is  a  romance,  and 
all  sbe  does  tt  roDitotic.'* — Pxrvt. 

When  Waller  was  shewn  some  verses 
by  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  On  the  Death 
of  a  Stagy  he  declared  that  he  would  give 
all  his  own  compositions  to  have  written 
them ;  and  being  charged  with  the  exorbi- 
tance of  his  adulation,  answered,  ''  That 
nothmg  was  too  much  to  be  given  that  a 
lady  might  be  saved  fVom  the  disgrace  of 
such  a  vile  performance."  This  was  said 
by  the  courtly  Waller  of  the  thrice  noble, 
illustrious,  and  excellent  princess,  as  she 
calls  herself,  Margaret  Lucas,  the  wife  of 
the  thrice-noble,  high,  and  puissant  prince, 
William  Cavendish,  duke,  marquis,  and 
earl  of  Newcastle.  But  the  worth  of  all 
the  poems  by  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  is 
not  to  be  tested  by  her  poem  on  the  death 
of  a  stag ;  nor  should  her  abilities  be  look* 
ed  meanly  upon  through  the  oontemptuous 
smartness  of  a  happy  remark.* 

*  By  the  way.  Waller  baa  a  copy  of  veraea  On 
the  He.ad  of  a  Stagy  far  below  even  the  middle 
level  of  the  daehtaa'a  geniuij 


Wit  and  satire  have  done  much  to  keep 
her  down.  Pope  has  placed  her  works  in 
the  library  of  his  Dunciad  hero  :  — 

**  Here  awells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  great, 
There,  stamp'd  with  arms,  Mewcaatle  ahioea 
complete.*' 

And  Horace  Walpole,  a  far  inferior  poet  to 
the  duchess,  endeavored  to  turn  to  ridicule, 
not  the  duchess  only,  hot  the  duke — to  do 
for  the  names  of  Cavendish  and  Lucas  what 
he  had  attempted  to  do  for  Sydney  and  for 
Falkland.  But  Walpole,  who  affected  a 
singularity  of  opinion,  raised  a  laugh,  and 
a  laugh  only ;  there  is  too  much  good  sense 
in  the  duchess's  writings,  and  too  much  to 
love  about  her  character,  to  deprive  her  el- 
together  of  admirers.  Charles  Lamb  de- 
lighted in  her  works;  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
showed  his  respect  for  her  genius  by  re- 
printing, at  his  private  press,  her  own'little, 
delightful  autobiography,  to  which  he  ap- 
pended a  selection  of  her  poems.  And  Mr. 
Dyce,  who  has  as  much  good  taste  as  vari- 
ety of  knowledge,  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  her  writings  to  dislike  them ;  and, 
fresh  from  **  Greek  and  Latin  stores,"  can 
yet  return  to  her  pages  with  renewed  en- 
joyment, and  lose  nothing  in  a  reperusal  of 
the  complete  works  of  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle. 

As  if  certain  that  some  day  or  other  the 
curiosity  of  after-ages  would  be  extended 
to  her  own  personal  •  history,  the  duchess 
drew  up  A  True  Relation  of  her  Birth, 
Breeding,  and  Life — the  too  short  but 
charming  piece  of  autobiography  we  have 
already  referred  to.  Her  father  was  Sir 
Thomas  Lucas,  of  St.  John's,  near  Col- 
chester, in  Essex ;  her  mother's  maiden- 
name  was  Elizabeth  Leighton.  Margaret 
was  born  about  the  year  1626. 

"My  father,"  she  says,  "  was  a  gentleman, 
which  title  is  grounded  and  given  by  merit, 
not  by  princes.  He  had  a  large  e^ate.  He 
lived  happily  and  died  peaceably,  leaving  m 
wife  and  eight  children,  three  sons  and  bv* 
daaghters,  I  being  the  youngest  he^had,  and 
an  infant  when  he  died." 

Of  her  brothers  she  says : 

"  There  was  not  any  one  crooked  or  any 
ways  deformed;  neither  were  they  dwarfish| 
or  of  a  ^ant-like  stature,  but  every  ways  pro- 
portionable, likewise  welNeatured,  clear  com- 
plexions, brown  hairs,  but  some  lighter  thaa 
others;  sound  teeth,  sweet  breaths,  pilaia 
speeches,  tunable  voices — I  mean  not  so  much 
to  sing  as  in  sneaking,  as  not  stuttering  or 
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wharling  in  the  throat,  or  speaking  through 
the  nose,  or  hoarsely  (unless  they  had  a  colJ) 
or    squeakingly,   which    impedimenta    many 

have." "How  they  were  bred," 

she  continues,  she  was  too  young  to  recollect; 
'^bui  this  I  know,  that  they  loved  virtue,  en- 
deavored merit,  practised  justice,  and  spoke 
truth."  .  .  .  .  "  Their  practice  was,  when  ihey 
met  together,  to  exercise  themselves  with  fen- 
cing, wrestling,  shooting,  and  such-like  exer- 
cisesj  for  I  observed  they  did  seldom  hawk  or 
hum,  and  very  seldom  or  never  dance,  or  play 
on  music,  saying  it  was  too  effeminate  ibr  mas- 
culine spirits ;  neither  had  they  skill,  or  did 
use  to  play,  for  aught  I  could  hear,  at  cards  or 
dice,  or  the  like  games,  nor  given  to  any  vice, 
as  I  did  know,  unless  to  love  a  mistress  were 
a  crime ;  not  that  I  knew  any  they  had,  but 
what  report  did  say,  and  usually  reports  are 
faUe,  at  least  exceed  the  truth." 

Of  these  brothers,  one  became  the  first 
Lord  Lucas;  the  youngest  was  the  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  whose  naelancholy  b^t  he- 
roic end  is  told  so  affectingly  by  Lord  Ciar- 
endon.  *'  He  had/'  say  a  his  sister ,  '*  a  su- 
perfluity of  courage." 

Her  own  breeding,  she  says,  was  accord- 
ing to  her  birth  and  the  nature  of  her  sex. 
Her  mother,  of  whom  she  speaks  in  the 
highest  and  moat  aflfectionate  terms, — 

"  Never  suffered  the  vulgar  serving-men  to 
be  in  the  norseryamongst  the  nurse-maids,  lest 
their  rude  love-making  might  do  unseemly  ac- 
tions, or  speak  unhandsome  words  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  children.  As  for  the  pastimes 
of  my  sisters,"  she  says,  and  their  pastimes  were 
her  own,  "  when  they  were  in  the  country,  it 
was  to  read,  work,  walk,  and  discourse  with 
each  other.  Commonly  they  lived  half  the 
year  in  London.  Their  customs  were,  in  win- 
ter liine,  to  go  sometimes  to  plays,  or  to  ride 
in  their  coaches  about  the  streets,  to  see  the 
concourse  and  recourse  of  people ;  and,  in  the 
spring-time,  to  visit  the  Sprmg  Garden,  Hyde 
Park,  and  the  like  places ;  and  sometimes  they 
would  have  music,  and  sup  in  barges  upon  the 
water ;  these  harmless  recreations  they  would 
paas  their  time  away  with ;  for,  I  observed, 
they  did  seldom  make  visits,  nor  ever  went 
abroad  with  strangers  in  their  company,  but 
only  themselves  in  a  flock  together ;  agreeing 
■o  well  that  there  seemed  but  one  mind  amonirst 
them." 

Margaret  was  a  mere  girl  in  her  teens 
when  she  went  to  Oxford  to  become  one  of 
the  maids  of  honor  to  Henrietta  Maria ;  an 
office,  she  tells  us,  she  had  a  great  desire  to 
ill,  and  to  which  she  '*  wooed  and  won  " 
ber  mother's  consent  to  her  seeking  and 
tccepting.  But  in  the  then  disturbed  state 
of  the  three  countries,  Oxford  was  not  long 
«  place  for  Henrietta ;  and  the  qneen,  ac- 
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companied  by  her  youthful  attendant,  lefl, 
in  1643,  the  shores  of  England  for  the 
court  of  the  French  king.  In  April,  1645, 
for  she  has  herself  recorded  the  period, 
Margaret  Lucas  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  for  the  first 
time.  This  nobleman,  whose  name  for  loy- 
alty deserves  to  be  proverbial,  had  come  to 
Paris  to  tender  his  humble  duty  to  the 
queen.  The  fight  at  Marston  Moor,  that 
ill-fated  field  to  King  Charles,  had  been 
fought  some  ten  months  before ;  and  New- 
castle, seeing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
king's  c^use  and  the  complete  exhaustion 
of  his  own  finances,  had  resigned  his  com- 
mand, and  retired  to  the  Continent. 

"And  after,"  says  the  duchess,  " he  had 
stayed  at  Paris  some  time,  he  was  pleased  to 
take  some  particular  notice  of  me,  and  ex- 
prects  more  tnan  an  ordinary  affection  for  me ; 
insomuch  that  he  resolved  to  choose  me  for  his 
second  wife  3  and  though  I  did  dread  marriage, 
and  shun  men's  companies  as  much  as  I  could, 
yet  I  could  not,  nor  had  I  the  power  to  refuse 
him,  by  reason  my  affections  were  fixed  on 
him,  and  he  was  the  only  person  I  ever  was  in 
love  with.  Neither  was  1  ashamed  to  own  it, 
but  gloried  therein,  for  it  was  not  amorous 
love  J  I  never  was  infected  therewith ;  it  is  a 
disease,  or  a  passion,  or  both  I  only  know  hj 
relation,  not  by  experience :  neither  could  ti- 
tle, wealth,  power,  or  person  entice  me  to  love; 
but  my  love  was  honest  and  honorable,  being 
placed  upon  merit,  which  afiection  joyed  at 
the  fame  of  his  worth,  pleased  with  delight  in 
his  wit,  proud  of  the  respects  he  used  to  me, 

and  the  affection  he  protest  for  me." 

"  Having  but  two  sons,"  she  says  in  another 
place,  "  he  purposed  to  marry  me,  a  young 
woman,  that  might  prove  fruitful  to  him,  and 
increase  his  posteritjf  by  a  masculine  oflspring. 
Nay,  he  was  so  desirous  of  male  issue,  that  I 
have  heard  him  say  he  cared  not  so  God  would 
be  pleased  to  give  him  many  sons,  although 
they  came  to  be  persons  of  the  meanest  for- 
tune ;  but  Gk)d,  it  seems,  had  ordered  it  other- 
wise, and  frustrated  his  designs  by  making  ma 
barren;  which  yet  did  never  lessen  his  love 
and  affection  for  me." 

The  widower  of  fifty-two  prevailed  with 
the  fearful  maiden  of  twenty-one, — they 
were  married. 

<*  A  poot  am  I  neither  bom  nor  bred, 
But  to  a  witty  poet  married," 

she  was  wont  to  say  in  after  life,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  was  not 
without  pretensions  to  literature ;  his  com* 
edies  are  bustling  pieces  of  intrigue  and 
wit,  characteristic  of  his  age,  and  ^ery 
readable ;  at  least  we  have  found  them  so. 
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His  Ijricat  attempts  are  sad  failures.  lie 
was  the  munificent  patron  and  friend  of 
Ben  Jonson  and  Sir  William  Davenant,  and 
lived  Jong  enough  to  succor  Shadwell  and 
befriend  Dryden. 

•»  He  waa,"  8a3r8  Clarendon,  **  a  vety  fine  gen- 
tleman, Actifre,  aad  fbll  of  courage,  and  most 
aocomplished  in  tho^e  ((ualjties  of  horseman- 
ship, dancing,  and  fencing,  which  acconipany 
a  good  breeding,  in  which  his  delight  was. 
Besides  that  he  was  amorous  in  poetry  and 
music,  to  which  he  indulged  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time ;  and  nothing  could  have  tempted 
him  oat  of  those  paths  of  pleasure,  avhich  he 
enjoyed  in  a  full  and  ample  fortune,  but  honor 
ami  ambition  to  serve  the  king  when  he  saw 
him  in  distress,  and  abandoned  by  most  of  those 
who  were  in  the  biffhest  degree  ojBfiged  to  him 
and  by  him."  ......  He  lik^d,"  Clarendon 

adds,  "the  pomp  and  absolute  authority  of  a 
general  well,  and  preserved  the  diirnity  of  it 
to  the  faW ;  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  out- 
ward state  and  circumstances  of  it,  in  acts  dk 
courtesy,  affability,  bounty,  and  generosity Jm 
abounded ;  i^icu,  in  the  infancy  of  a  v^r, 
became  him,  and  made  him,  for  some  time, 
Tery  acceptable  to  men  of  all  conditions.  But 
the  substantial  part  and  fatigue  of  a  general 
he  did  not,  in  any  degree,  understand  (being 
uttei^y:  unacquainted  with  war),  nor  could  sul> 
mix  tOf  b^pt  j^ferred  all  matters  of  that  nature 
to  the  dlscr^^n  of  his  lieutenant-general  King, 
€Ll8eji^i.man.  In  all  actionsof  the  field  he  was 
0&A  ppffi^i^  and  never  absent  in  any  battle ;  in 
ail  wt)fi^i  he  ^ve  instances  of  an  invincible 
courage  and  fearlessness  in  danger ;  in  which 
the  exposing  himself  notoriously  did  sometimes 
change  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  his  troops 
begun  to  give  ground.  Such  articles  of  ac- 
tion were  no  sooner  over  than  he  retired  to  his 
delightful  company,  music ;  or  his  soHer  plea- 
ttres.  to  all  which  he  was  so  indulgent ;  and 
to'  his  ease,  that  he  would  not  be  interrupted 
jnpSpSi^  what  occasion  soever ;  insomuch  as  he 
soroeilhies  denied  admission  to  the  chiefest 
officers'  of  the  army,  even  to  General  King 
himself,  for  two  days  together,  from  whence 
many  inconveniences  fell  out." 

The  times  pressed  hard  upon  the  marquis 
mnd  bis  lady,  as  they  did  indeed  upon  every 
loyalist  abroad.  "  The  people  would  have 
palled/'  she  says,  "  God  out  of  heaven,  had 
they  had  the  power,  as  they  pulled  royalty 
oat  of  his  throne."  Of  the  large  rental  of 
his  estate,  not  one  farthing  could  the  mar 
qais  get  for   his  own  ^se,  and  he  lived  on 


6^ 


she  tells  us,  at  Antwerp,  as  a  pawn  for  his 
debts. 

••He  lived  on  credit,"  says  the  duchess. 
"and  outlived  his  truit,  so  that  his  steward 


was  forced  at  one  time  to  tell  him,  *  That  he^ 
was  not  able  to  provide  n  dinner  for  him,  for 
his  creditors  were  resolved  to  trust  him  no  lon- 
ger.' Turning  to  his  wife,  he  satd,  that  I  must 
of  necessity  pawn  my  clothes  to  make  so  much 
money  as  would  procure  a  dinner.  I  answer* 
ed  that  my  clothes  would  be  but  of  small  val- 
ue, and  therefore  desired  my  waiiinir-maid, 
Miss  Chaplain,  to  pawn  some  small  toys,  which 
I  had  formerly  given  her,  which  she  willingly 
did." 

It  was  at  this  tijnne  that^  the  duchess  went 
to  England  with  her  hu^bfmd'&i  only  brother, 
Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  io,  ifytjaifiii  exithol 
some  mooey  from  the  iii^pl^c^fc^e  Indepen- 
dents. The  confiscated  e^ta^^. ';Ybrere  at 
auction  to  any  that  would  buy  .U^^,  fr^ 
it  was  said,  of  any  incumbrance,  bu^;!^ 
claims,  and  they  were  either  few  or  rejected,, 
of  th(^  wives  and  children  of  the  old  poa- 
sesf  j^  But  the  marchioness  solicited  in 
vaili ;  T^ewcastle  bad  been  toosteady  a  loyal- 
ist to  receive  any  mark  of  favor  or  of  justice 
from  the  Independent  party,  so  that  she  had 
to  return  to  her  husband  abroad  with  but  a 
trifling  produce  from  her  mission* 

"On  my  return,"  she  writes,  "his  creditors 
came  clamorous  round  me,  supposing  I  had 
brought  a  great  store  of  money  along  with  me." 

Even  royalty  itself  was  in  a  more  re- 
duced condition ;  and  the  duchess  relates 
a  saying  of  Charles  the  Second's  to  her, 
when  dining  privately  at  the  table  of  her 
lord,  when  his  funds  were  at  their  lowest, 
**  That  he  perceived  my  lord's  credit  could 
procure  better  meat  than  his  own." 

When  in  London,  she  says, — 

"  I  gave  some  half-a-score  of  visits,  ami 
went  with  my  lord's  brotlier  to  hear  music  in 
one  Mr.  Lawes  his  house,  three  or  four  limes 
[the  Lawes  that  called  Milton /rten/£|,  as  also 
some  three  or  four  times  to  Hyde  rark  with 
my  sisters  tu  take  the  air,  else  I  never  stirred 
out  of  my  lodgings,  unless  to  see  my  brothers 
and  sisters ;  nor  seldom  did  1  dress  myself^  as 
taking  no  delight  to  adorn  myself,  since  he  1 
only  desired  to  please  was  absent." 

JBut  his  lordship  was  not  idle  abrosid. 
He  lived  at  Antwerp,  and  in  great  state,  in 
the  house  *'  which  belonged  to  the  widow 


bis  credit  abroad,  which  was  large,  till  eveir  ^f  Van  Ruben,  a  famous  picture-drawer."* 
it  was  exhausted.     His  wife  was  once  leftj'^flElig  horses  were  of  the  &ne8t  breed..    He 


was  attended  by  all  skilled  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  stable,  of  the  noble  art  of  Ij^seman- 

*  Rubens*  hoage,  still  thowii  '6t  Aafwerp. 
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sbipi  and  thd  science  of  fencing.*  It  was 
Newcastle  who  taught  the  profligate  Villiers 
the  canning  of  the  sword.  Nor  was  his  time 
misemployed  in  writing  his  noble  book  on 
horsemanship,  a  work,  as  Horace  Wal- 
pole  observes,  "  read  by  those  who  scarce 
know  any  other  author."  The  duchess,  too, 
learnt  much  from  his  tuition ;  **  for  I  being 
young,"  she  says,  **  when  your  lordship 
married  me,  could  not  have  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  But  it  pleased  God  to 
command  his  servant  Nature  to  indue  me 
with  a  poetical  and  philosophical  genius, 
even  from  my  very  birth ;  for  I  did  write 
some  books  in  that  kind  before  I  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  which,  for  want  of  good  me- 
thod and  order,  I  would  never  divulge." 

The  year  of  the  Restoration  was  the  six- 
teenth of  the  exile  of  the  loyal  marquis,  and 
the  year,  too  of  his  return.  His  lordship 
was  among  the  first  of  the  exiled  loyalists 
to  land,  and  so  eager  was  he,  though  theii 
flfxty-six,  to  set  his  foot  once  more  on  En- 
glish ground,  that  he  left  his  wife  to  follow 
him  at  her  own  leisure,  and  crossed  the 
Channel  in  a  leaky  vessel.  How  interesting 
is  the  duchess's  picture  of  her  lord's  re- 
turn:— 

"  My  lord  (who  was  so  transported  with  the 
joy  of  returning  into  his  native  country,  that 
he  rejrarded  not  the  vessel),  having  sec  sail 
from  Rotterdam,  was  so  becatnied,  that  he  was 
BIX  days  and  six  nights  upon  the  water,  dur- 
ing which  time  be  pleased  himself  with  mirth, 
and  passed  his  lime  away  as  well  as  he 
could ;  provisions  he  wanted  none,  having  them 
in  great  store  and  plenty ;  at  last,  being  come 
so  far  that  he  was  able  to  discern  the  smoke  of 
London,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time, 
he  merrily  was  pleased  to  desire  one  that  was 
near  him  to  jog  and  awake  him  out  of  his 
dream,  ^  for  sur^y,'  said  he, '  I  have  been  six- 
teen years  asleep,  and  am  not  thoroughly 
awake  yet'  My  lord  lay  that  night  at  Oreen 
wich,  where  his  supper  seemed  more  savory 
to  him  than  any  meal  he  bad  hitherto  tasted, 
and  the  noise  of  some  scraping  fiddlers  he 
thought  the  pleasantest  harmony  that  ever  he 
had  heard.' 

Her  ladyship  soon  followed  her  lord,  and 
in  the  general  joy,  the  marquis,  whose  ser- 
vices for  the  king  had  been  unsurpassed 
throughout  the  war,  was  elevated  by  Charles, 
whose  governor  he  had  been,  to  a  dukedom. 
The  house  at  Clarkenwell  received  once 
more  its  rightful  owner,  and  the  people 

*  Ben  Jonion  has  two  commendatory  epigrams 
to  the  duke,  on  his  horsemanship  and  on  his  fen- 
cing.— GiFF0BD*8  Jonson,  vUi.  444;  ix.  17. 


[Mat, 

about  Wei  beck  and  its  neighborhood  r^ 
joiced  again  at  the  return  of  the  princely 
proprietor.  But  from  the  court  and  the 
general  intoxication  which  followed  the  re- 
storation of  the  king,  the  duke  and  duchess 
absented  themselves  as  much  as  possible. 
For  this  they  were  made  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  Viilierses  and  Wilmots,  the  Ethere- 
ges  and  the  Sedleys,  that  freouented  the 
courts  of  St.  James's  and  Whitehall.  Even 
the  king  joined  in  the  general  ridicule  of 
his  satellites,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
Ptveril  of  the  Peak,  has  entered  into  this 
feeling  with  his  usual  exactness^  with  his 
wonted  vivacity  and  vigor. 

Now  and  then  the  duchess  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  public.  One  of  her  visits  was 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  Birch,  in  his  HiS' 
tory^  has  recorded  the  visit,  and  the  day  on 
which  it  took  place.  Evelyn  was  there, 
and  in  his  Diary  has  commemorated  the 
occurrence : — 

«  May  30, 1667.— To  London,  to  wait  on  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  (who  was  a  mighty  pre- 
tender to  learning,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  and 
had  in  both  published  divers  books),  to  the 
Royal  Society,  whither  she  came  in  great 
pomp,  and  being  received  by  our  Lord  presi- 
dent at  the  door  of  our  meetiiM-room — the 
mace,  &c.,  carried  before  him-0nad  several 
experiments  showed  to  her.  I  coducted  her 
grace  to  her  coach,  and  returned  bome.^-' 

But  Pepys  has  the  superiority  over  Eve* 
lyn  : — 

«  30/A  A/ay,  1667.— After  dinner  I  walked  to 
Arundel  House,  the  way  very  dusty,  where  I 
find  very  much  company,  in  expectation  of  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who  had  desired  to  be 
invited  to  the  Society,  and  was  after  much  de- 
bate pro  and  coru  it  seems  many  being  against 
it ;  and  we  do  believe  the  town  will  he  full  of 
ballads  of  it.  Anon  comes  the  duchess,  with 
her  women  attending  her  3  among  others  the 
Ferabosco,  of  whom  so  much  talk  is,  that 
her  lady  would  bid  her  shew  her  face  and  kill 
the  gallants.  She  is,  indeed,  black,  and  hath 
good  black  little  eyes,  but  otherwise  but  a  very 
ordinary  woman,  I  do  think,  but  they  say  sings 
well.  The  duchess  hath  been  a  good,  comely 
woman ;  hut  her  dress  so  antick,  and  her  de- 
portment so  ordinary,  that  I  do  not  like  her  at 
all :  nor  did  1  hear  her  say  any  thing  that  was 
worth  hearinff,  but  that  she  was  full  of  admi- 
ration— all  admiration.  Several  fine  experi- 
ments were  shewn  her  of  colors,  lc^stone\ 
microscopes,  and  of  liquors :  among  others,  ot 
one  that  did,  white  she  was  there,  turn  a  piece 
of  roasted  mutton  into  pure  blood,  which  was 
very  rare  .  .  .  After  they  had  shewn  her  many 
experiments,  and  she  cried  still  she  was  full  of 
admiration,  she  departed,  bein^  led  out  and  ia 
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by  several  lords  tfaftt  were  there;  amonpr  other?, 
Xjord  George  B^eJey  ao(^  Earl  of  Garliale, 
aod  a  very  pretty  youag  maoi  the  Duke  of 
Somerset/' 

The  excellent  Erelyn  has  recorded  some 
of  bis  Fisits  to  this  extraordinary  woman  : — 

"  l^tk  Aprils  1667.— I  went  to  make  court  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle  at  their 
house  at  Olerkenwell,  being  newly  come  out 
of  the  North.  They  received  me  with  great 
kindness,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  ex- 
traordinary fanciful  habit,  garb,  and  discourse 
of  the  duchess.".  ... 

"25^  April. — Visited  again  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted 
long  before  in  France,  where  the  duchess  had 
obligation  to  my  wive's  mother  for  her  mar- 
riage there;  she  was  sister  to  Lord  Laicas, 
and  maid  of  honor  then  to  the  queen- m o ther ; 
married  in  our  chapel  at  Paris.  My  wife 
being  with  me,  the  duke  and  duchess  would 
both  needs  bring  her  to  the  very  court.".  .  .  . 

"  27lh  April.— In  the  aftemooa  I  went  again 
with  my  wife  to  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
who  received  her  in  a  kind  of  transport,  suita- 
ble to  her  extravagant  humor  and  dress,  which 
was  very  singular." 

"  When  young,"  says  the  duchess,  **  I  took 
ffreat  delight  in  attiring,  fine  dreesinff,  and 
fashions,  especially  such  fashions  as  I  did  in- 
vent myself,  not  taking  that  pleasure  in  such 
fashions  as  were  invented  by  others:  also  I 
did  dislike  any  should  follow  my  fashions,  for 
I  always  took  delight  in  a  singularity,  even  i^ 
accoutrements  of  habits." 

Candid  enough ! 

"  At  Welbeck,"  says  Walpole,  "  there  is  a 
whole-length  of  the  duchess  in  a  theatric 
babity  which,  tradition  says,  she  generally 
wore." 

Pepys,  the  most  entertaining  of  journal- 
ists, has  spoken  of  the  duchess  and  her  do- 
ings in  several  places  throughout  his  inter- 
esting Diary : — 

^'20lh  March,  1667.— To  see  the  silly  play 
of  my  Lady  Newcastle's,  called  T%e  Humor- 
CU8  Lovers:  the  most  silly  thing  that  ever  came 
upon  a  stage.  I  was  sick  to  see  it,  but  yet 
would  not  have  but  seen  it,  that  I  might  the 
better  understand  her."*    .    .    . 

*•  nth  April.—To  Whitehall,  thinking  there 
to  have  seen  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  com- 
ing this  night  to  court  tq  make  a  visit  to  the 
2'  ueen,  the  king  having  been  with  her  yester- 
ay,  to  make  her  a  visit  since  her  coming  to 
town.  The  whole  storsr  of  this  lady  is  a  ro- 
mance, and  all  she  does  is  romantic.  Her  foot- 
men in  velvet  coats,  and  herself  in  an  antique 

*  J%4  ffumorous  Lovers  ii  the  work  of  the  diiko, 
not  of  the  duchess. 
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dress,  as  they  bbt;  and  was  the  other  day  at 
her  own  play.  The  Humorous  Lovers;  the 
most  ridiculous  thing  that  ever  was  wrote,  but 
yet  she  and  her  lord  mightily  pleased  with  it: 
and  she  at  the  end  made  her  respects  to  the 
players  from  her  box,  and  did  give  them  thanks. 
There  is  as  much  expectation  of  her  coming  to 
court,  that  so  people  may  come  to  see  her  ae  if 
it  were  the  Queen  of  Sweden ;  but  I  lost  my 
labor,  for  she  did  not  come  this  pight." 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  and  the 
same  year  (April,  1667,)  Pepys  saw  his  ro* 
mantic  duchess  for  the  first  time.  His  enr 
try  is  in  his  usual  short  picturesque  style  : 

"  Met  my  Lady  Newcastle  going  with  her 
coaches  and  footmen  all  in  velvet;  herself 
(whom  I  never  saw  before),  as  I  have  heard 
her  oflen  described  (for  all  the  town-talk  is  now- 
a-days  of  her  extravagancies),  with  her  velvet 
cap,  her  hair  about  her  ears;  many  black 
patches,  because  of  pimples  about  her  mouth: 
naked  neoked,  without  any  thing  about  it,  and 
a  black  juat'ou-corps.  She  seemed  to  me  a 
very  comely  woman  ;  but  I  hope  to  see  more 
of  her  on  May-day." 

Well,  May-day  came,  and  Pepys  and  hi« 
friend  Sir  William  Penn  went  by  **  coacln 
Tiburne  way,  into  the  Park,  where  a  horrid 
dust,  and  number  of  coaches,  without  plea^ 
sure  or  order.  That  which  we,  and  almost 
all  went  for,  was  to  see  my  Lady  Newcas- 
tle ;  which  we  could  not,  she  being  follow- 
ed and  crowded  upon  by  coaches  all  the 
way  she  went,  that  nobody  could  come  near 
her ;  only  I  could  see  she  was  in  a  large 
black  coach  adorned  with  silver  instead  of 
gold,  and  so  white  curtains,  and  every  thing 
black  and  white,  and  herself  in  her  cap." 
"  On  the  10th,"  says  Pepys,  "  I  drove  hard 
towards  Clerk  en  well,  thinking  to  have  over- 
taken my  Lady  Newcastle,  whom  I  saw  be- 
fore us  in  her  coach,  with  a  hundred  boys 
and  girls  running  looking  upon  her ;  but  I 
could  not ,'  and  so  she  got  home  before  I 
could  come  up  to  her.  But  I  will  get  a 
time  to  see  her."  If  this  time  ever  came, 
Mr.  Pepys  overlooked  its  entry.  His  last 
notice  of  the  duchess  refers  to  the  biogra- 
phy of  her  husband : — 

"  18//i  March,  1668.— Home,  and,  in  favor  to 
my  eyes,  stayed  reading  the  ridiculous  history 
of  my  Lord  Newcastle,  wrote  by  his  wife ; 
which  shows  her  to  be  a  mad,  conceited,  ridic- 
ulous woman,  and  he  an  ass  to  suffer  her  to 
write  what  she  writes  to  and  of  him." 

The  plays,  poems,  letters,  essays,  and  phi- 
losophical fancies  of  the  duchess  fill  some 
twelve  folio  volumes;  all  are  scarce  and  all 
are  interesting. 
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"My  great  desire,"  eaye  the  duchess,  "is  to 
be  had  in  remembrance  in  afler-ages.  All  I 
desire  is  fame;  I  would  rather  venture  an  in- 
discretion, than  lose  the  hopes  of  a  fame." 

Unfortunately,  her  knowledge  was  more 
multifarious  than  exact;  and  her  reason, 
overruled  by  an  overflowing  fancy,  controll- 
ed by  no  kind  of  judgment  or  taste.  She 
was  indebted,  to  herself  for  all  her  thoughts, 
reading  little,  and  talking  but  with  her  lord 
or  her  attendants.  Yet  this  masculine- 
minded  but  misdirected  woman  lived  on  in 
the  belief— the  pleasing  belief— that  she 
would  stand  high  with  posterity  as  an  au- 
thoress. 

"Perchance,"  she  says,  ^''many  that  read 

this  book  will  hardly  understand  it T 

verily  believe  that  ignorance  and  present  envy 
will  slight  my  book,  yet  I  make  no  question, 
when  envy  is  worn  out  by  time,  but  understand- 
ing will  remember  me  in  after-ages." 

The  work  by  which  the  duchess  is  best 
known  is  the  Life  of  her  husband,  the  ridic- 
ulous history  to  which  Pepys,  as  we  have 
seen,  alludes.  Nor  is  the  title  the  least  cu- 
rious part  of  this  curious  compilation  ; 
Jones's  magnificent  portico  to  St.  Paul's 
was  not  more  stately  or  taking  than  this 
<}oorway  of  the  duchess : — 

Tbb  Life 
of  the 

Thrice  Noble,  High  and  Puissant  Prince 
William  Cavgndishb, 

Duke,  Marquess,  and  Earl  of  Newcastle; 
Earl  of  Ogie,  Viscount  Mansfield;  and 
Baron  of  Bolsover,  of  Ogle,  Bolhcd,  and 
Hepple;  Gentleman  of  His  Majesties 
Bed-chamber;  one  of  His  M^esties 
most  Honorable  Privy-Councel ;  Knight 
of  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  ; 
His  Majesties  Lieutenant  of  the  County 
and  Town  of  Nottingham  ;  and  Justice 
in  Ayre  TVent- North;  who  had  the 
honor  to  be  Governor  to  our  most  Glo- 
rious King,  and  Gracious  Soveraign,  in 
his  Youth,  when  He  was  Prince  of 
Wales;  and  soon  after  was  made  Cap- 
tain GJeneral  of  all  the  Provinces  beyond 
the  River  of  Trent,  and  other  Parts  of 
the  Kingdom  of  England,  with  Power, 
by  a  special  Commission,  to  make 
Knights. 

WBITTBIf 

I  By  the  Tlirice  Noble,  Illustrious  and  Excel- 
lent Princessy 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
His  Wipe. 
London 
Printed  by  A.  Maxwell,  jn  the  year  1667. 
ffoUol 


This  is  lengthy  and  pompous  enough ;  but 
no  one  page  is  free  from  vanity,  from  folly^ 
affectation,  and  good  sense. 

"  Such  a  book,  for  instance,"  says  Charles 
Lamb, "  as  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
by  his  Duchess;  no  casket  is  rich  enough,  no 
casing  sufficiently  durable,  to  honor  and  keep 
safe  such  a  jewel."*     ,  * 

"When  I  first  intended,"  says  the  duchess, 
**  to  write  this  history,  knowing  myself  to  be  no 
scholar,  and  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  writing 
histories,  I  desired  my  lord,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  let  me  have  some  elegant  and  learn- 
ed historian  to  assist  me ;  which  request  his 
grace  would  not  grant  me  ;  saymg,  that  hav- 
ing never  had  any  assistance  in  the  writing  of 
my  former  boo1«s,  I  should  have  no  other  in  the 
writing  of  hie  life,  but  the  informations  from 
himself  and  his  secretary,  of  the  chief  transac- 
tions and  fortunes  occurring  in  it,  to  the  time 
he  married  me.  I  humbly  answered,  that  with- 
out a  learned  assistant  the  whole  history  would 
be  defective ;  but  he  replied,  that  truth  could 
not  be  defective.  I  said  again,  that  rhetoric 
did  adorn  truth ;  and  he  answered,  that  rheto- 
ric Wfis  fitter  for  falsehoods  than  truths.  Thus 
was  I  forced  by  his  grace's  commands  to  write 
this  history  in  my  own  plain  style,  without  ele- 
gant flourishings  or  exquisite  method." 

Her  grace  went  resolutely  to  work  at 
once  : — **  I  am  resolved  to  write  in  a  nat- 
ural, plain  style,  without  Latin  sentences, 
moral  instructions,  politic  designs,  or 
feigned  orations."  "  I  write  it,"  she  says, 
^  whilst  my  noble  lord  is  yet  alive,  and  at 
such  a  time  wherein  truth  may  be  declared 
and  falsehood  contradicted  ;  and  I  challenge 
any  one  (although  I  be  a  woman)  to  contra- 
dict any  thing  I  have  set  down,  or  prove  it 
to  be  otherwise  than  truth."  But  for  the 
composition  and  style,  she  says: — "No- 
body can  certainly  be  more  ready  to  find 
faults  in  this  work  than  T  am  to  confess 
them." 

Of  the  principal  passages  of  his  life  his 
lordship  himself  informed  her;  other  intel- 
ligence she  had  from  Rolleston,  his  secre- 
tary. It  is  not  our  intention  to  inquire  into 
these;  "  they  are  as  full  of  truth  as  of 
words,"  she  herself  says,  and  at  this  distance 
of  time  it  would  be  unfair  to  question  or 
impugn  in  any  way  her  statements.  We 
are  told,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  that  the  annual  rental  of  his  lordship's 
esutes  was  about  22,293/.  IO5.  Id.  (for 
stewards'  accounts  deal  always  in  pence,) 
and  that  in  three  entenainments  to  Charles 
L  he  had  spent  the  income  of  a  year.   Lord 

•  Eli  A.  Detaeked  nongkU  9n  Books  and 
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dareo^n  beam  testimotiy  to  tke  nragnifi- 
cence  of  these  feasts.  A  poand  then  was 
eqnal  to  five  pounds  of  onr  money. 

The  duchess's  admiration  ofher  husband, 
whom  she  had  looked  up  to  from  the  first, 
is  perhaps  pardonable, — it  certainly  is  amus- 
ing. "His  beha?  ior,"  she  says,  '*  is  manly 
withoQt  formality,  and  free  without  oon- 
airakit."  "  I  have  observed,"  she  says  in 
another  place,  '*  that  many,  by  flattering 
poets,  have  been  compared  to  Caesar,  with- 
out desert  ;  but  this  I  dare  freely,  and  with- 
out flattery,  say  of  my  lord,  that  though  he 
bad  not  Ct^r's  fortune,  yet  he  wanted  not 
Caesar's  courage,  nor  his  prudence,  nor  his 
good^nature,  nor  his  wit.  Nay,  in  some 
particulnrs  he  did  more  than  Caesar  ever 
did."  After  this  we  may  expect  lo  hear  her 
say,  as  say  she  does,  that  **  he  was  the  best 
lyric  and  dramatic  poet  of  his  age !"  with- 
oat  wonder.  Nor  can  one  refrain  from  a 
smile  when  they  read  that  Archbishop  Laud 
(who  bad  left  her  husband  a  diamond  pin 
of  the  value  of  200/.)  once  said  to  King 
Charles,  and  the  bequest  confirmed  the  ob- 
servation, "That  my  lord  was  one  of  the 
wisest  and  prudentest  persons  that  ever  he 
was  acquainted  with." 

All  this  is,  as  Lamb  thought^  exquisitely 
delightful.  But  the  duchess  is  not  always 
in  the  vein  of  exorbitant  panegyric,  but  lets 
US  see  at  times  a  little  of  domestic  portrait- 
p:iinting  in  words.  **  In  short,"  she  says, 
"  I  knew  him  not  addicted  to  any  manner 
of  vice^  except  that  he  has  been  a  great  lover 
and  admirer  of  the  female  sex;  which, 
whether  it  be  so  great  a  crijne  as  to  con- 
demn brai  for  it,  I'll  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  young  gallants  and  |>eantiful  ladies." 
She  then  enlarges  on  the  elegance  of  his 
exterior,  the  becomingness  of  his  dress,  on 
his  diet,  and  discourse.  Of  his  diet,  she 
writes,  "  He  makes  but  one  meal  a-day,  at 
which  he  drinks  two  good  glasses  of  small- 
beer,— one  about  the  beginning,  the  other 
at  the  end  thereof,  and  a  little  glass  of  sack 
in  the  middle  of  his  dinner;  which  glass  of 
sack  he  also  uses  in  the  morning  for  his 
breakfast,  with  a  morsel  of  bread.  His  sup- 
per consists  of  an  egg  and  a  draught  of 
small-beer."  The  duchess  herself  lived  on 
imUd  chickens  and  water;  her  mind,  she 
says,  was  so  active,  that  her  appetite  be- 
came passive. 

There  is  much  of  what  Fanny  Kemble 
calls  dear  good  little  me  in  all  her  ladyship's 
writings.  Thus,  she  tells  us  (and  how  de- 
sirable is  the  information)  that  she  cared 
not  for  cards  or  forrevellisga: — 


n 


«<  As  for  dancing,  although  it  be  a  gmoeful 
art,  and  becometh  unmarried  persons  well,  ye^ 
for  those  that  are  married  it  is  too  light  an  ao^ 
tion,  disagreeing  with  the  gravity  thereof.^' . . » 
'^  I  am  as  fearful  as  d  hare ;  for  I  start  at  tlie 
noise  of  a  pop-gun,  and  shut  my  eyes  at  the 
sight  of  a  sword,  and  run  away  at  the  least 
alarm."  ....  '^  I  speak  but  little,  because  I 
am  given  to  contemplation ;  and  though  I  have 
seen  much  company,  I  have  conversed  with 
few,  for  my]  nature  beiug  dull  and  heavy,  and 
my  disposition  not  merry,  makes  me  think  my* 
self  not  fit  for  company ;  for  I  take  conversa- 
tion to  be  in  talking,  which  I  have  not  practised 
very  much,  unless  it  be  to  particular  friends, 
for  naturally  I  am  so  wedded  to  contemplation, 
that  many  times,  when  I  have  been  in  com* 
pany,  I  had  not  known  one  word  they  have 
eaid,  by  reason  my  busy  thoughts  had  stopped 
the  sense  of  my  hearing." 

In  learning  languages  she  had  a  natural 
stupidity. 

*♦  I  understand  no  other  language  than  my 
own;  not  French,  although  I  was  in  France 
five  years.  Neither  do  I  understand  my  own 
native  language  very  well ;  for  there  are  many 
words  I  know  not  what  they  signify."  .  .  .  **  1 
think  it  against  nature,"  she  ea)rs  in  another 
place,  "for  a  woman  to  speak  right;  for  my 

part,  I  confess,  I  cannot **  As  for  the 

grammar  part,  I  confess  I  am  no  scholar."  . . . 
*'My  fancy  is  so  quick,  that  it  is  quicker  than 
the  pen  with  which  I  write  ;  insomuch,  that 
my  ideas  are  many  times  lost  through  the 
slowness  of  my  hand,  and  yet  I  write  so  fost 
as  I  stay  not  so  long  as  to  make  perfect  letters," 

What  she  was  writing,  she  tells  us,  she 
uttered  audibly,  and  that  her  waiting-maids 
deciphered  her  hieroglyphics,  and  at  times 
took  down  the  wisdom  that  fell  from  her  lips. 
*•  Many  times,"  she  confesses,  "I  did 'not 
peruse  the  copies  that  were  transcribed,  lest 
they  should  distract  my  following  concep- 
tions ;  by  which  neglect  many  errors  have 
slipt  into  my  works." 

She  has  defended  her  own  authorship, 
however,  and  ably,  too. 

"  Instead,"  she  says,  "  of  running^,  like  other 
wives,  from  church  to  church,  from  oall  to  ball, 
from  collation  to  collation,  gossiping  from 
house  to  house,  I  dance  a  measure  with  the 
Mus^s,  feast  with  the  Sciences,  and  sit  and  dis- 
course with  the  Arts.  Our  eex  takes  so  much 
delight  in  dressing  and  adorning  themselves, 
as  we,  for  the  most  parr,  make  our  gowns  our 
books,  our  laces  our  lines,  our  embroideries 
our  letters,  and  our  dressings  are  the  time  of 
our  study ;  and  instead  of  turning  over  solid 
leaves,  we  turn  our  hair  into  curls."  ..."  Sure 
this  kind  of  work,"  she  apologetically  adds,  "is 
better  than  to  sit  still  and  censure  my  neigh- 
bor's actions,  which  nothing  concerns  me,  or 
to  condemn  dieir  hupsors  because  they  do  not 
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•jrmpathize  with  mine,  or  their  UwfVil  recrea- 
tions, becaase  they  are  not  agreeable  to  my 
delight ;  or  ridiculously  to  Inugh  at  mv  neigh* 
bor's  clothes,  if  they  are  not  of  the  mode,  color, 
•r  cut,  or  the  ribbon  tied  with  a  mode  not ;  or 
to  busy  myself  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  sex,  as 
in  politics  of  state ;  or  to  preach  false  doctrine 
in  a  tub,  or  to  entertain  myself  in  hearkening 
to  vain  flatteries,  or  to  the  incitements  of  evil 
persuasions,  when  all  these  follies,  and  many 
more,  may  be  cut  off  by  such  innocent  work  as 
this." 

And  to  the  reader  of  her  Poems  and  Fern" 
ues  she  says — 

"Pray  be  not  too  severe  in  your  censures, 
for  T  have  no  children  to  employ  ray  care  and 
attendance  on;  and  my  lord's  estate  being 
taken  away,  had  nothing  for  housewifery,  or 
thrifty  industry  to  employ  myself  in."  ..."  I 
began  a  book  about  three  years  since,"  says 
this  scribbling  duchess,  ^<  which  I  intend  to 
same  The  norlcPe  Olio;  and  when  I  come 
into  Flanders,  where  those  papers  are,  I  will, 
if  God  give  me  life  and  health,  finish  it,  and 
send  it  forth  in  print  I  imagine  all  those  that 
have  read  my  former  books  will  say  that  I  have 
writ  enough,  unless  they  were  better ;  but  say 
what  you  will,  it  pleaseth  me,  and  since  my  de- 
lights are  harmless,  I  will  satisfy  my  humor. 

For  had  mj  brain  at  many  fancies  in't 
To  fill  the  world,  I'd  put  thera  all  io  print ; 
Ifo  matter  whether  they  be  well  expreised, 
My  will  is  done— and  that  please  WomaD  best  !*' 

A  determined  authoress,  indeed  !  '*  This 
is  to  let  you  know/'  she  says  at  another 
tine,  "  that  my  book  is  neither  wise,  witty, 
nor  methodical,  but  various  and  extravagant. 
I  doubt  it  will  never  gain  applause." 

There  were  many  in  the  duchess's  day  who 
affirmed  that  her  conceptions  transcended 
ber  capacity,  denying  her  to  be  the  true 
authoress  of  them.  **  As  for  my  being/' 
•he  says  to  the  duke,  **  the  true  and  only 
autl^oress  of  them,  your  lordship  knows 
best,  and  my  attending  servants  are  witness 
that  I  have  had  none  but  mj  own  thoughts, 
fancies,  and  speculations  to  assist  me;  and, 
as  soon  as  I  have  set  them  down,  I  send 
them  to  those  that  are  to  transcribe  them 
and  fit  them  for  the  press." 

"  Truly,"  says  the  duke,  in  hia  juetification* 
of  his  duchess,  "she  did  never  imp  her  high- 
flying fancies  with  anv  old  broken  feathers  out 
of  any  university.  As  for  her  Poeme,  where 
are  the  exceptions  to  these  1  Marry,  they  miss 
sometimes  in  the  numbers  and  in  the  rhymes. 

•  **  Aa  Epistle  to  Jostifie  the  Lady  Newcastle 
and  TratJi  against  Falsehood,  saying  those  fabe 
aod  malicioas  Aspersions  of  her,  that  she  was  not 
Author  of  her  Booka.".--P^yf,  fU.  Load.  1669. 


(Mat. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  copies,  that  those  faults 
lie  most  upon  the  corrector  and  tlie  printer; 
but  put  the  case,  there  might  be  some  slips  in 
that  kind,  is  all  the  book  damned  for  it? — No 
mercy,  gentlemen  ?  When,  for  the  numbers, 
every  schoolboy  can  make  them  on  his  fingers, 
and  for  his  rhymes,  Fenner*  would  have  pat 
down  Ben  Jonson ;  and  yet  neither  the  boy  nor 
Fenner  so  good  poets !  No,  it  is  neither  of 
those  that  either  makes  or.  condemns  a  poet; 
it  is  new-born  and  creating  fancies  that  alorl- 
fies  a  poet ;  and  in  her  book  of  poems  1  ^m 
sure  there  is  excellent  and  new  fancies,  as  have 
not  been  writ  by  any;  and  that  it  was  only 
writ  by  her  is  the  greatest  truth  in  the  world. 
It  is  said  she  has  not  the  experience  or  the 
terms.  But  here's  the  crime,— a  lady  writes 
them,  and  to  intrench  so  much  on  the  mak 
prerogative  is  not  to  be  forgiven ;  hut  I  know 
gown  men  will  be  more  civil  to  her,  because  she 
is  of  the  gown  too,  and  therefore,  I  am  confi- 
dent, will  defend  her  and  truth." 

She  was  accused  of  pilfering  from  Des 
Cartes  and  Hobbes ;  and,  in  her  vindication 
of  herself,  tells  us  what  she  knew  of  these 
two  extraordinary  men. 

"  Some  say  that  from  my  Book  of  Phihso- 
phy,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  conversed  with  Des 
Cartes  or  Master  Hobbes,  or  both,  or  have  fre- 
quented their  studies,  by  reading  their  works ; 
but  I  cannot  say  but  I  have  seen  them  both ; 
but,  upon  my  conscience,  I  never  spake  to  Mon- 
sieur Des  Cartes  in  my  life,  nor  even  under- 
stood what  he  said,  for  he  spake  no  English, 
and  I  understand  no  other  language,  and  those 
times  I  saw  him,  which  was  twice  at  dinoer 
with  my  lord  at  Paris,  he  did  appear  to  me  as 
a  man  of  the  fewest  words  1  ever  heard.  And 
for  Master  Hobbes,  it  Is  true  I  have  had  the 
like  good  fortune  to  see  him,  and  that  very  of- 
ten, with  my  lord  at  dinner,  for  I  conversing 
seldom  with  any  stranger,  had  no  other  time 
to  see  those  two  Tamous  philosophers ;  yet  I 
never  heard  Master  Hoboes,  to  my  best  re- 
membrance, treat  or  discourse  of  philosophy, 
nor  I  never  spake  to  Master  Hoboes  twenty 
words  in  m^  life.  I  cannot  say  I  did  not  ask 
him  a  question ;  for  when  I  was  in  London  I 
met  him,  and  told  him.  as  truhr  I  was,  very  glad 
to  see  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  please 
do  me  that  honor  to  stay  at  dinner ;  but  he  with 
great  civility  refused  me,  as  having  some  busi- 
ness which,  I  suppose,  required  his  absence." 

The  duchess,  however,  admits  that,  at 
times,  the  duke  assisted  her,  with  "  this  my 
lord  writ,"  and  such-like  acknowledgments  : 
"  For  I  being  no  lyric  poet,  my  lord  suppli- 
ed that  defect  of  my  brain  with  the  super- 
fluity of  his  own  brain  ;  thus  our  wits  join 
as  in  matrimony, — my  lord's  the  masculine, 
mine  the  feminine  wit,  which  is  no  small 

*  Bee  Gifibrds  Ben  Jonson^  vii.  439. 
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f^oTj  to  me  ibat  we  ve  married  souls,  bo- 
dies and  brains."  "  What  a  piotare  of  fool- 
ish nobility/'  says  Watpde,  "  was  this  state- 
ly poetic  couple,  retired  to  their  own  little 
domain,  and  intoxicating  one  another  with 
circumstantial  flattery  on  what  was  of  con- 
sequence to  no  mortal  but  themselves  \*^  Wei- 
beck  was,  at  least,  as  Giflbrd  says,  when 
commenting  on  this  passage,  as  big  as  Wal- 
pole's  baby-house  at  Strawberry-Hill. 

The  fdio  works  of  this  indefatigable  wo- 
man are  stored  with  prefaces,  notices,  dedi- 
cations, apologies^  and  advertisements.  Ev- 
ery idea  she  considered  of  consequence, 
every  fear  required  its  committal  to  paper ; 
the  duke  interested  himself  in  her  pursuits, 
and  why,  she  thought,  should  not  the  public 
participate  in  their  pleasure?  Some  of  her 
requests  from  her  readers  are  characteristic. 
**  Let  me  entreat  you,"  she  says,  **  to  con- 
sider only  the  fancies  in  this  my  book  of  po- 
ems, and  not  the  language,  numbers,  nor 
rhymes,  nor  false  printing;  for  if  you  do 
you  will  be  my  condemning  judge,  which 
will  grieve  my  muse."  This  is  before  her 
Poems  and  Fancies;  at  page  123  of  the 
same  volume,  she  writes : — 

"  I  must  entreat  my  noble  reader  to  read  this 
part  of  my  book  very  slow,  and  to  observe  very 
fltrietiy  every  word  they  read  j  because,  in  most 
of  these  poems,  every  word  is  a  fancy.  Where* 
lore,  if  they  lose  by  not  marking,  or  skip  by  too 
hasty  reacting,  they  will  entangle  the  sense  of 
the  whole  copy." 

At  page  212  :— 

"  I  know  those  that  are  strict  and  nice  about 
phrases,-and  the  placing  of  words,  wilt  carp  at 
my  book,  inasmuch  as  I  have  chose  to  leave 
the  elegance  of  words  rather  than  obstruct  the 
sense  of  the  matter: — 

When  that  a  Book  doth  fr^m  the  pre^t  come  nrvr. 
All  buy  or  borrow  it,  this  Book  to  riew, 
Not  out  of  love  of  Learning  and  of  Wit, 
But  to  fiad  faulu  that  they  may  censure  it.'* 

"  Excuse  and  pardon  me,"  she  says  in  an- 
other place,  ^*  for  making  all  this  noise  about 
my  own  books ;  1  have  launched  my  labors 
into  the  world,  and  am  rejoicing  at  my  own 
handiwork  :— 

Just  like  a  bird,  when  her  young  are  in  nest, 
Goes  in  and  out,  and  hops,  and  takes  no  rest ; 
But  when  their  yoong  are  fledged,  their  heads  out- 

peep; 
Lord !  what  a  chirping  does  the  old  one  keep !" 

A  nattrral  image  naturally  expressed. 
The  duchess's  most  unreadable  works  are 
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her  stx-and-twenty  plays.  Langbtine,  how* 
ever,  ventured  a  commendation  in  their  be* 
half. 

"  I  know  there  are  some,"  he  writes,  "  tha:t 
have  but  a  mean  opinion  of  her  plays ;  but  if 
it  be  considered  that  both  the  language  and 
plots  of  them  are  all  her  own,  I  think  she  ought, 
with  justice,  to  be  preferred  to  others  of  her  sex 
which  have  built  tneir  fame  on  other  people's 
foundations." 

Something  like  this  the  duchess  herself 
says,  in  the  general  prologue,  where  the 
reader  is  entreated  not  to  try  her  perform- 
ances by  the  master-hand  of  Jonson's 
muse : — 

*<  What  length  of  time  he  took  those  plays  to  write^ 
I  cannot  guess,  not  knowing  bis  wit  s  night ; 
But  I  ha?e  heard  Ben  Jonson's  plays  came  forth 
To  the  world's  view  as  things  of  a  great  worth  ; 
Like  foreign  Emperors,  which  do  appear 
Unto  their  subjects  not  'bove  once  a  year ; 
So  did  Ben  Jonson*s  plays  so  rarely  |>a8S 
As  one  might  think  they  long  in  writing  was.*' 

"  Greek,  Latin  poets  I  could  never  read. 
Nor  their  historians,  but  our  English  Speed ; 
I  could  not  steal  their  wit,  nor  plots  out  take, 
All  my  plays'  plots  my  own  poor  brain  did  make.' 

Her  volume  of  Philosophical  Fancies  was 
written  in  less  than  three  weeks.  In  what 
space  of  time  she  composed  her  plays  she 
has  not  thought  fit  to  tell  us. 

A  lady  of  the  rank,  and  wit,  and  wealth 
of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  could  not  be 
without  her  train  of  attendant  flatterers. 

^  Methinks  I  behold  in  you,"  writes  Dryden 
to  the  duke,  before  he  had  lostt^  art  ofprai$^ 
ingf*  "  smother  Gains  Marius,  who,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  age,  exercised  himself  aliBost 
every  morning  in  the  Campus  Martins,  amongst 
the  youthful  nobility  of  Rome ;  and  a^rwards^ 
in  your  retirements,  when  you  do  honor  to  poi> 
etry,  by  employing  part  of  your  leisure  in  it,  I 
regard  you  as  another  SiHus  Italicus,  who  har*^ 
ing  passed  over  his  consulship  with  applause, 
dismissed  himself  from  business  and  from  the 
gown,  and  employed  his  age  among  the  shades 
m  the  reading  and  imitation  of  Virgil.  In 
which,'*  he  adds,  "lest  any  thing  should  be 
wanting  to  your  happiness,  you  have,  by  a  rare 
effect  of  fortune,  found  in  the  person  of  your 
excellent  lady,  not  only  a  lover,  but  a  partner 
of  your  studies;  a  lady  whom  one  may  justly 
equal  with  the  Sappho  of  the  Greeks,  or  the 
Sulpitia  of  the  Romans ;  who,  by  being  taken 
into  your  bosom,  seems  to  be  inspired  with 
your  genius,  and  by  writing  the  history  of  your 
life  in  so  masculine  a  style,  has  already  placed 
you  in  the  number  of  the  heroes.    It  cannot  be 

*  See  Jiis  Dedieatioa  to  Plntarcb*s  Idvdf. 
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denied  but  that  your  grace  ha«  received  a 
double  eatisfaction)  the  one  to  aee  yourself  con- 
secrated to  immortality  while  you  are  yet  alive  ; 
the  other,  to  have  your  praises  celebrated  by 
BO  dear,  so  just,  and  so  pious  an  historian." 

This  was  the  age  of  flattery,  and  Shad- 
well  and  Fleck noe  pursued  the  duke  and 
the  duchess  with  the  same  sort  of  adulatory 
language ;  but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that 
the  excellent-minded  Evelyn  has  the  better 
of  them  in  the  force  and  variety  of  his  en- 
comiums. Her  grace  had  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  her  works  (complete),  and  of  her 
husband's  very  useful  book  of  Horseman- 
ship, and  Evelyn's  acknowledgment  is  an 
unrivalled  piece  of  forced  and  foolish  flatte- 
ry ;  a  complete  ransacking  of  the  names  of 
illustrious  ladies  of  all  countries  and  of  all 
ages. 

''I  do  not  intend,'*  says  Evelyn,  "to  write  a 
panegyric  of  your  virtues,  which  all  the  world 
admires,  lest  the  indignity  of  my  style  should 
prophane  a  thing  so  sacred ;  but  to  repeat  my 
admiration  of  your  genius  and  sublime  wit,  so 
comprehensive  o^  the  most  abstracted  appear- 
ances, and  so  admirable  in  your  sex,  or  rather 
in  your  grace's  person  alone,  which  I  never 
call  to  mind  but  to  rank  it  among  the  Heroines, 
and  constellate  with  the  Graces.  Such  of  an- 
cient days  was  Zenobiai  queen  of  Palmyra,  that 
writ  the  history  of  her  country,  as  your  grace 
has  done  that  of  my  lord  duke  your  husband, 
worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Your 
grace  has  title  to  all  her  perfections.  Such 
was  Anna  Comnjena,  who  called  Alexius  fa- 
ther, and  writ  fifleen  books  of  history.  Such 
was  St.  Caiharine  of  Sienna,  St.  Bridget,  and 
Thercse  (for  even  the  greatest  saints  have  cul- 
tivated the  sciences).  Such  was  Fuivia  Mo- 
rata,  Isabella  Andreini,  Margarita  of  Valois 
(sister  to  Francis  L),  whose  novels  are  equal 
to  those  of  the  witty  fik)ccaccio.  But  all  these 
mmmoned  together  possess  but  that  divided 
which  your  srace  retains  in  one.  For  what  of 
sublime  and  worthy  in  the  nature  of  things 
does  not  your  grace  comprehend  and  explain?'' 

Surely  the  arrow  of  adulation  is  here 
drawn  to  the  head ;  and  this  is  the  mighty 
pretender,  too,  to  the  science,  philosophy, 
and  poetry  of  the  Diary  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual I 

Soothed  with  a  series  of  letters  full  of  flat- 
tery of  this  description,  and  buoyed  up  with 
a  belief  that  her  fame  would  stand  high, 
and  securely  high  with  posterity,  the  duch- 
ess descended  quietly  to  the  grave,  as  Ful- 
man  informs  us,  on  the  7th  January,  1673-4. 
The  produce  of  her  brain  was  her  only  off- 
spring. The  duke  survived  her  some  three 
years,  when  he  was  laid  by  the  side  of  his 
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wife  and  biographer,  in  the  Chapd  of  St.  Mi 
chael,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there 
is  to  this  day  a  stately  monument  to  their 
memories  (erected  at  the  duke's  expense), 
with  an  inscription  which  has  called  forth 
the  ^d  mi  ration  of  Addison,  and  of  Mr 
Washington  Irving : — 

"  Here  lies  the  lojral  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
his  Duchess,  his  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
no  issue.  Her  name  was  Mari?aret  Lucas, 
youqgest  sister  to  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester,  a 
nobl6  family^  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant, 
and  all  the  sisters  virtuous.  This  duchess  was 
a  wise,  witty,  and  learned  lady, which  her  many 
books  do  well  testify :  she  was  a  most  virtuous, 
and  loving,  and  careful  wife,  and  was  with  her 
lord  all  the  time  of  bis  banishment  and  rais^ 
ries;  and  when  they  came  home,  never  pcurted 
with  him  in  his  solitary  retirements." 

This  is  evidently,  in  part,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  duchess  herself;  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

We  have  as  yet  but  looked  upon  the  ec- 
centricities of  this  extraordinary  womaq, 
whom  it  has  been  too  long  the  custom  to 
decry.  There  is  no  volume  altogether  with- 
out its  good,  without  a  redeeming  sentence, 
without  something  to  praise.  The  occa- 
sional poetry  and  good  sense  and  wit  of  the 
duchess  atone  for  all  her  whims  and  oddi- 
ties of  thought  and  manner.  Her  verse  is 
eminently  characteristic — vigorous  at  times, 
and  at  times  poetical.  We  select  a  few 
pieces  not  generally  known  : — 

**  ▲  RZqUEST  TO  MT  FRIZRDS. 

When  I  am  dead  and  buried  lie 
Within  a  grave,  if  friends  pass  by, 
Let  them  not  lurn  away  their  sight, 
Becaase  they  would  forget  me  quite ; 
But  on  my  grave  a  tear  lot  fall, 
And  me  unto  remembrance  call. 
Then  may  my  ashes  rise  that  tear  to  meet, 
Receive  it  in  my  orn  like  balsam  sw#et. 

O  you  that  are  my  dearest  friends,  do  not, 
When  I  am  dead,  lie  in  the  grave  forgot, 
But  let  me,  in  your  mind,  as  one  thought  be; 
So  shall  t  live  still  in  your  memory. 
If  you  had  died  my  heart  still  should  hnv^  been 
A  room  to  keep  and  hang  your  pictures  ia. 

Here  is  what  she  calls  **  An  Elegy,"  pret- 
ty and  fanciful  in  the  extreme ; — 


**  Her  corps  was  borne  to  cburoh  on  grtuf- 

wingf 
Her  sheet  was  paper-wkke  to  lap  her  io. 
And  coUon  dyed  with  ink  her  covering  black, 
With  letters  for  her  scutcheon's  print  in  that; 
Fancies  bound  up  with  verse^  a  garland  made. 
And  at  the  head  upon  her  hearse  was  laid ; 
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And  nnmb^M  ten  did  bear  her  to  the  grau^ 
The  Muses  nine  a  jnonument  her  gave.*' 

Nor  is  what  she  styles  *'  A  Farewell  to  the 
Muses"  without  its  excellencies  i-^ 

'(  Farewell,  my  Muae,  thou  gentle,  barmlees  sprite, 
That  us'd  to  haunt  nie  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  on  the  pillow  where  my  head  I  laid 
Thou  sit'st  close  by,  and  with  my  fancies  play'd ; 
Sometimes  upon  my  eyes  you  dancing  skip. 
Making  a  vision  of  some  fine  landskip. 
Thus  with  your  sportingskept  me  oA  awake, 
Mot  with  your  noise,  for  ne*er  a  word  you  spake  ; 
But  with  your  fairy -dancing,  circling  wind, 
Upon  a  hill  of  thoughts  within  my  mind. 
When  'twos  yonr  sport  to  blow  out  every  light. 
Then  I  did  rest,  and  sleep  out  all  the  night. 

The  following  is  iropressire^  but  careless 
in  its  execution  : — 

<«  Great  God,  from  Thee  all  infinites  do  flow. 
And  by  Thv  power  from  thence  effects  do  grow. 
Thou  order  dat  all  degrees  of  niaUer,  just 
As  *tis  Tby  will  and  pleasure — move  it  must. 
And  by  Thy  Knowledge  order'dst  all  the  best — 
For  in  thy  knowledge  doth  Thy  wisdom  rest. 
And  wisdom  cannot  order  things  amiss. 
For  where  disorder  is,  no  wisdom  is, 
Besides,  great  God.  Thy  will  is  just ;  for  why? 
Thy  will  »till  on  Thy  wisdom  doth  rely. 
O,  pardon,  Lord,  fur  what  I  now  here  speak 
Upon  a  guess^my  knowledge  is  but  weak. 
But  Thou  hast  made  snob  creatures  as  mankind. 
And  giT'st  them  lomethiog  which  we  eat!  a  mind ; 
Always  in  motion,  never  in  quiet  lies, 
Until  the  figure  of  his  body  dies. 
His  several  thoughts,  which  several  motions  are. 
Do  raise  up  love  and  hope,  joys,  doubts,  and  fear. 
As  love  doth  raise  up  hope,  so  fear  doth  doubt. 
Which  makes  him  seek  to  find  the  great  God  out. 
Self-love  doth  make  him  seek  to  find,  if  he 
Came  firom  or  shall  last  to  eternity. 
But  motion  being  slow  makes  knowledge  weak. 
And  then   his  thoughts  'gainst  ignoranee  doth 

beat. 
As  fluid  waters  'gainst  hard  rocks  do  flow. 
Break  their  soft  streams,  and  so  they  backward 

go  J 
Just  so  do  thoughts,  and  then  they  backward  slide 
Unto  the  places  where  first  they  did  abide: 
And  there  in  gentle  murmurs  do  complain 
That  all  their  care  and  labor  is  in  vain. 
But  since  none  knows,  the  great  Creator  must : 
Man,  seek  no  more,  but  in  His  goodness  trust.'* 

The  prose  of  the  duchess  is  bold  bat  in- 
▼olved,  her  thoughts  and  her  style  are  pe- 
culiarly her  owu.  We  select  a  few  of  her 
most  striking  sentences ;  the  mind  continu- 
ally active,  could  not  fail  at  times  to  write 
something  that  was  good : — 

"The  reason  why  women  are  so  apt  to  talk  too 
much,  is  an  overweening  opinion  ol  themselves 
in  thinking  Uiey  spt^ak  well ;  and  striving  tu 
take  off  that  blemish  from  their  aex  of  knowing 
little,  by  speaking  much,a8thiukiog  that  many 
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words  have  the  same  weight  as  mueh  know- 
ledge." 

^'  Courts  should  be  a  pattern  and  an  exam- 
pie  of  virtue  to  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  be- 
ing the  ruler  and  chief  head  to  direct  the  body 
oi'  state ;  but  most  commonly,  instead  of  cl^ 
mency,  justice,  modesty,  frieodehip,  temper- 
ance, humility,  and  unity,  tliere  is  faction,  pride, 
ambition,luxury,  covetouaness,  hate,  envy,  slan^ 
der,  treachery,  flattery,  impudence,  and  many 
the  like;  yet  they  are  ofitimes  covered  with  a 
veil  of  smooth  proCessions  and  protcetaitons, 
which  glisters  like  gold  when  it  is  but  copper- 
ed tinsel." 

<<xreat  memories  are  like  standingponds  that 
are  made  with  rain  ;  so  that  memory  is  nothmg 
but  the  showers  of  other  men's  wits." 

"  Poetry  is  so  powerful,  and  hath  such  an  at- 
tractive beauty,  that  those  that  can  but  view 
her  perfectly  could  not  but  be  enamored,  her 
charms  do  so  force  affection.  Surely  those 
that  do  not  delight  in  Poetry  or  Music  have  no 
divine  souls  or  harmonious  thoughts." 

"Men  who  con  speak  long  and  eloquently, 
contrasted  with  those  who  can  say  but  tittle, 
but  that  to  the  point,  are  like  several  sized  can- 
dles, the  longer  or  shorter  ere  they  come  to  a 
snuff." 

"  Vanity  is  so  natural  to  our  sex,  that  it  were 
unnatural  not  to  be  vain." 

"  Platonic  love  Is  a  bawd  to  adultery." 

"  True  affection  is  not  to  be  measured ;  be- 
cause it  is  like  eternity,  not  to  be  comprised." 

*'  There  is  no  greater  usury  or  extortion  than 
upon  courtesy ;  for  the  loan  of  money  is  but 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  in  the  hundred ;  but  the 
loan  of  courtesy  is  to  enslave  a  man  ail  his 
Ufe." 

'^  Some  have  more  words  than  wit,  and  more 
wit  than  judgment  And  others  have  more 
years  than  experience,  and  more  experience 
than  honesty." 

"  Our  natural  English  tongue  was  significant 
enough  without  the  help  of  other  languages^ 
but  as  we  have  merchandized  for  wares,  so 
have  we  done  for  wonds:  but  indeed  we  have 
rather  brought  in  than  carried  out." 

"Ben  Jonson,  I  have  heard,  was  of  opinion 
that  a  comedy  was  not  a  natural  or  true  come- 
dy if  it  should  present  more  than  a  day's  ac- 
tion." 

"  In  truth,  I  never  heard  any  man  read  well 
but  my  husband,  and  have  heard  him  say,  he 
never  heard  any  man  read  well  but  Ben  Jon- 
son, and  yet  he  hath  heard  many  in  his  time.^' 
^LeUersy  p.  362. 

"  King  James  was  so  great  a  lover  of  peace, 
that  rather  than  he  would  lose  the  delights  of 
peacp|  he  would  lie  under  the  infamy  ol  being 
thought  timorous ;  for  in  that  it  was  thought  he 
Had  more  cral\  than  fear«" 
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^ChMten  ^oaM  be  taught  at  first  the  best, 
plainest,  and  purest  of  their  language,  and  the 
mostsignificcuit  words;  and  not  as  their  nurses 
teach  them,  a  strange  kind  of  gibbridge,  broken 
language  of  their  own  making,  which  is  like 
scraps  of  several  meats  heaped  together,  or 
hash'd,  mixt  or  minced :  so  do  ibey  ihe  purest  of 
their  lang:uage ;  as,  for  example,  when  nurses 
teach  children  to  go,  instead  of  saying  Go, 
they  say,  Do,  do ;  and  instead  of  saying.  Come 
to  me,  they  say.  Turn  to  me ;  and  when  thev 
newly  come  out  of  a  sleep,  and  cannot  well 
open  their  eyes,  they  do  not  say.  My  child  can- 
not well  open  his  or  her  eyes,  but  My  child  tant 
open  its  nies;  and  when  they  should  bid  them 
speak,  they  bid  them  peak;  and  when  they 
should  ask  them,  if  they  will  or  would  drink, 
they  ask  them  if  they  wiU  dinck;  and  so  all  the 
rest  of  the  language  they  teach  children  is  after 
this  manner.  .  .  .  Likewise  they  learn  them 
the  rudest  language  first;  as  to  bid  them  say, 
such  a  one  lies,  or  to  call  them  rogues  arid  the 
like  names,  and  then  laugh  as  if  it  were  a  witty 
jest  And  as  they  breed  them  in  their  lan- 
guage, so  they  breed  them  in  their  sports,  pas- 
times, or  exercises,  as  to  play  with  children  at 
bo-peep,  blindman's-buff,  and  cock's-hod." 

"  A  gentleman  ought  to  be  skilful  in  the  use 
of  his  sword,  in  the  manage  of  horses,  to  vault, 
to  wrestle,  to  dance :  the  first  defends  hie  honor 
and  country ;  the  next  is  for  command  in  cav- 
alry ;  the  third  makes  him  ready  in  the  day  of 
battle  to  horse  himself;  the  fourth  keeps  him 
from  being  overcome  by  a  down  or  peasant, 
for  the  sleights  in  vn*estling  will  overcome 
great  strength;  the  fifth  gives  his  limbs  a 
graceful  motion.  His  exercises  should  be 
masculine :  for  better  it  were  to  see  a  gentle- 
man shoe  a  horse,  than  to  play  on  the  viol  or 
lute,  virginal,  or  any  other  musical  instrument ; 
for  that  sheweth  the  command  man  hath  over 
beast  Or  to  carry  a  burthen  on  his  back,  than 
to  sit  idly  at  cards  or  dice :  for  idleness  is  like 
the  sluggish  worm,  that  is  neither  able  to  help 
nor  defend  itself." 

"  Some,  in  their  praises  of  women,  say,  they 
never  speak  but  their  words  are  too  many  in 
number  for  the  weight  of  the  sense :  besides, 
the  ground  of  their  discoyrse  is  impertinent,  as 
inquiries  who  dined  and  who  supped  at  such  a 
table ;  what  looks,  words,  and  actions  passed 
among  the  company ;  what  addresses  such  a 
man  made  to  such  a  woman,  and  what  en- 
couragement they  received  in  their  courtships; 
then  who  was  at  court,  who  at  church;  or 
slandering,  or  defaming  one  another;  or  brag- 
ging of  themselves,  what  clothes  they  have  or 
will  have;  what  coaches  or  lacqueys^  what 
love-servants  they  have  or  may  have ;  what 
men  are  like  to  die  for  love  of  them :  what  feast 
they  made  for  such  a  company;  who  took 
them  out  to  dance  at  such  a  ball;  who  ushered 
them  out  of  church,  and  who  they  saw  there ; 
and  not  of  what  they  heard  there;  and  for 
their  pastimes,  say  they  are  seldom  at  home 
but  to  receive  visits.   Neither  are  they  pleased 


with  the  company  of  their  own  sex ;  for  if  there 
be  no  man  amongst  them,  they  are  very  duU, 
and  as  mute  as  one  would  wish ;  unless  it  be 
at  a  gossipping,  where  a  cup  of  good  liquor 
runs  about'' 

<^  All  women  are  a  kind  of  mountebanks ;  for 
they  would  make  the  world  believe  they  are 
better  than  they  are ;  and  they  do  all  they  can 
to  draw  company ;  and  their  allurements  is 
their  dressing,  dancing,  painting,  and  the  like ; 
and  when  men  are  catcht.  they  laugh  to  see 
what  fools  they  were  to  oe  taken  with  such 
toys :  for  women's  ends  are  only  to  make  men 
profess  and  protest,  lie  and  forswear  them- 
selves in  the  admiration  of  them :  for  a  wo- 
man's only  delight  is  to  be  flattered  of  men ; 
for  they  care  not  whether  they  love  truly,  or 
speak  falsely,  so  they  profess  earnestly." 

"  Some  parents  suffer  their  children  to  run 
about  into  every  dirty  ofiice,  where  the  young 
master  must  learn  to  drink  and  play  at  cards 
with  the  kitchen  boy,  and  learn  to  kiss  his  mo- 
ther's dirty  maid  for  a  mess  of  cream.  The 
daughters  are  danced  upon  the  knee  of  eYery 
clown  and  serving  man,  and  hear  them  talk 
scurrilous  to  their  maids,  which  is  their  com- 
plement of  wooing,  and  then  dancing  SeUin- 
ger*8  Round  with  Uiem  at  Christmas  time." 

"  Some  say  a  man  is  a  nobler  creature  than 
a  woman,  because  our  Savior  took  upon  him 
the  body  of  man ;  aud  another,  that  man  was 
made  first :  but  these  two  reasons  are  weak ;  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  took  upon  him  the  shape  of  a 
dove,  which  creature  is  of  less  esteem  than 
mankind  ;  and  for  the  pre-eminency  in  crea- 
tion, the  devil  was  made  before  man."* 

Mrs.  Piozzi  gave  a  saffron  color  to  her 
cheeks  by  painting.  Thousands,  by  follow-* 
ing  a  very  foolish  and  pernicious  fashion, 
had  done  the  same  before  her. 

"  Painting  the  face,  when  it  is  used  for  a  good 
intent,  as  to  keep  or  increase  lawful  affection, 
is,  perhaps,  admissible ;  but  in  a  widow,  paint- 
ing is  most  disallowable — a  widow  once,  a 
widow  ever.  I  am  utterly  against  the  art  of 
painting,  out  of  three  respects ;  the  first  is  dan- 
gerous— for  most  paintings  are  mixed  with 
mercury,  wherein  is  much  quicksilver,  which 
is  of  so  subtle  and  malign^int  a  nature,  as  it 
will  fail  from  the  head  to  the  lungs,  and  cause 
consumptions,  and  is  the  cause  of  swelling 
about  the  neck  and  throat  The  next  is,  that 
it  is  60  far  from  adorning,  that  it  disfigures : 
for  it  will  rot  the  teeth,  dim  the  eyes,  and  take 
away  both  the  life  and  youth  of  a  face,  which 
is  the  greatest  beauty.  Thirdly,  and  lastly — 
the  sluttishness  of  it,  and  especially  in  the  pre- 
paratives, as  masks  of  sear-clothes,  which  are 
not  only  horrid  to  look  upon,  in  that  they  seem 

**  He  to  God's  ima^e,  she  to  his  was  made, 
So  farther  from  the  fount  the  stream  at  ran- 
dom sUay'd."  Dbtdsh. 
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as  dead  bodiea  embcvwelled  or  embahned,  but 
the  stink  is  ofiensive.  Then  the  poonatum  and 
puitis,  which  are  very  uneasy  to  lie  in,  wet  and 
gnaey^  and  veiy  uiKavory ;  for  all  the  while 
3iey  nave  it  on  it  preeenls  to  the  nose  a  clian* 
dier's  shop,  or  a  greasy  dripping-pan,  so  as  all 
the  time  they  fry,  as  it  were,  in  grease ;  nei- 
ther will  iheir  perfumes  mend  it,  or  their  o'i\b  ; 
and  though  I  cannot  say  they  live  in  purgato- 
ry, because  they  shun  all  hot  places,  for  they 
cannot  have  the  comfortable  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  shun  the  natural  heat  of  the  sun,  as  thev 
must  live  always  as  if  they  were  at  the  North 
pole,  for  fear  the  heat  should  melt  away  their 
oil,  and  oily  drops  can  be  no  grace  to  their 
face.  Dry  paintmg  shrivels  up  the  skin,  so  as 
it  imprints  affe  in  Sieir  face,  in  filling  it  full  of 
wrinkles ;  wnerefore  paintings  are  both  dan- 
gerous, ill-favored,  and  sluttish,  besides  the 
troublesome  pains.  But  fur  other  adornments 
in  women,  they  are  to  be  commended,  as  curl- 
ing, powdering,  pouncing,  clothing,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  accoutrement" 

One  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  the 
duchess's  composition  is  a  large  folio  voi- 
ome  of  Sociable  Letters,  for  so  they  are 
styled,  211  in  number.  The  odd  eleven 
are  for  individuals  with  names,  the  200  to 
some  madame,  evidently  an  admirer  of  the 
duchess  and  her  writings.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  date  throughout  the  work» 
and  names  are  distinguished  by  initials, 
Which,  provokingly  enough,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  letters,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  written  wholly  abroad,  and  the 
collection  was  printed  at  London  in  1664. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  complimentary 
copy  of  verses  by  the  duke,  and  a  letter  of 
gratitude  and  extravagant  adulation  from 
the  duchess,  with  a  preface- to  all  professors 
of  learning  and  art,  and  another  to  the 
Many. 

"It  may  be  said  to  me.''  she  writes  to  her 
lord,  "as  one  said  to  a  Icuiy,  *Work,  lady, 
work-^let  writiujg  books  alone,  for  surely  wiser 
women  ne'er  writ  one ;'  but  your  lordship  here 
bid  me  to  work,  nor  leave  writing,  except  when 
you  would  persuade  me  spare  so  much  time 
from  my  study  as  to  take  the  air  for  my  health; 
the  truth  is,  ray  lord,  I  cannot  work,  I  mean 
such  work  as  ladies  used  to  pass  their  time 
withal ;  but  1  am  not  a  dunce  in  all  employ- 
ments, for  I  understand  the  keeping  of  sheep, 
and  ordering  of  a  grange,  indifferently  well, 
although  I  do  not  busy  myself  much  with  it« 
by  reason  mv  scribbling  takes  away  most  part 
01  my  lime.''  ....  "  As  for  the  present 
book  of  letters,"  she  writes,  "  I  know  not,  as 
yet,  what  aspersion  they  will  lay  upon  it,  but  I 
fear  they'll  say,  they  are  not  written  in  a  mode 
style,  that  is,  m  a  compHmenting  and  roman- 
tical  way,  with  high  words  and  mystical  ex- 
pressions, as  most  of  our  modem  letter-writers 
use  to  do." 


7» 


The  twenty-first  letter  contains  a  sad 
character  of  her  sex. 

"1  observe,"  she  says,  "  that  cards  is  one  of 
the  chief  pastimes  of  our  sex,  and  their  great- 
est delight ;  for  few  or  none  of  our  sex  loves 
or  delights  in  poetry,  unless  a  copy  of  verses 
made  in  their  praise,  wherein  for  the  most  part, 
is  more  flattery  than  wit."  ....  Neither 
doth  our  sex  take  much  pleasure  in  harmoni- 
ous music,  only  in  violins  to  tread  a  measure  | 
the  truth  is,  the  chief  study  of  our  sex  is  ro- 
mances, wherein  reading,  they  fall  in  love  with 
the  feigned  heroes  and  carpet-knights,  with 
whom  their  thoughts  secretly  commit  adulte- 
ry, and  in  their  conversation  and  manner,  or 
forms  or  phrases  of  speech,  they  imitate  the 
romancy-ladies." 

The  forty-seventh  letter  is  a  lo/ng  accoant 
of  the  pains  that  ladies 'take,  and  the  coal 
they  go  to  in  getting,  making,  and  baying 
fine  and  costly  child-bed  linen,  swaddling* 
clothes,  mantles,  and  the  like,  their  ban- 
quets of  sweetmeats,  eakes,  wafers,  biscuits, 
jellies,  and  such  strong  drinks  as  hippooraa 
and  burnt  wine,  with  hot  spices,  mulle<f* 
sack,  strong  and  high-colored  ale,  well 
spiced  and  stuffed  with  toasts  of  cakes. 
This  should  be  read  with  Letter  cm.,  where 
there  is  an  account  of  a  gossip  meeting. 

Some  of  her  descriptions  are  very  graph- 
ic, such  as  that  of  the  sanctified  lady  to 
whom  black  patches  had  become  abomina- 
ble, and  fans,  ribands,  pendants,  and  neck* 
laces,  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and  laced 
shoes  and  galoshoes,  as  so  many  steps  to 
pride.     (Lett.  li.) 

*•  You  were  pleased,  in  your  last  letter,"  she 
writes  (No.  cxlvi.),  "  to  request  me  to  send 
you  my  opinion  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  as  which  I 
thought  was  the  better  poet.  Truly,  madam, 
my  reason,  skill,  or  understanding  in  poetry 
and  poets  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  judgment 
of  two  such  famous  poets,  for  though  1  am  a 
poetess,  yet  1  am  but  a  poetastress,  or  a  petty 
poetess;  but.  howsoever,  I  am  a  legitimate 
poetical  child  of  Nature,  and  though  my  poems, 
which  are  the  body  of  the  poetical  soul,  are 
not  so  beautiful  and  pleasing  as  the  rest  of  her 
poetical  chiidrens'  bodies  are,  yet  I  am,  never- 
theless, her  child,  although  but  a  brownet" 

Here  is  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the 
qualities  required  of  a  ballad  singer  : — 

1^"  The  vulgar  and  plainer  a  voice  is,  the  bet- 
ter it  is  for  an  old  ballad ;  for  a  sweet  voice, 
with  quavers,  and  trilloes.  and  the  like,  would 
be  as  improper  for  an  old  ballad,  as  gohlen 
laces  on  a  thrown  suit  of  cloth,  diamond  buc 
klee  on  clouted  or  cobbled  shoes,  or  a  feather 
on  a  monk's  hood ;  neither  should  old  ballads 
be  sung  so  nraeh  in  a  tune  as  in  a  tone,  which 
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tone  is  betwixt  epeaking  and  singing,  for  the 
sound  is  more  than  plain  speaking,  and  less 
than  clear  singing,  and  the  rumming  or  ham- 
ming of  a  wheel  should  be  the  music  to  that 
tone,  for  the  humming  is  the  noise  the  wheel 
makes  in  the  turning  round,  which  is  not  like 
the  music  of  the  spheres ;  and  ballads  are  only 
proper  to  be  sung  by  spinsters,  and  that  only 
m  cold  winter  nights,  when  a  company  of  good 
housewives  are  drawing  a  thread  of  flax." — 
(Lett  ecu.) 

Her  admiration  of  I>a?enant's  Gondibtrt 
it  made  the  subject  of  a  letter,  (number 
cxxvii.),  where  she  speaks  with  great  dis- 
crimination when  finding  fault  with  the 
over-precision  of  his  language  and  the  com- 
pact closeness  of  his  expressions, ''  for  the 
language  is  like  so  curious  and  finely  en- 
graven a  seal  as  one  cannot  readily  see  the 
Igare  engraves  thereon  without  a  magnify- 
ing gla^s." 

Her  love  for  the  writings  of  Shakspeare 
breaks  out  in  two  or  three  places,  nor  has 
it  been  hitherto  noticed  that  the  duchess 
was  among  the  first  who  dared  to  publish 
Iheir  admiration : — 

"  I  wonder,"  she  writes^  "  how  that  person 
you  mention  in  your  letter  could  either  have 
the  conscience  or  confidence  to  dispraise 
Shakspeare^s  plays,  ets  to  say  they  were  made 
np  only  with  clowns,  fools,  watchmen,  and  the 

like." "  Shakspeare,"  she  says, 

with  admirable  wit,  "did  not  want  wit  to  ex- 
press to  the  life  all  sorts  of  persons,  of  what 
quality^  possession,  degree,  breeding,  or  birth 
whatsoever ;  nor  did  he  want  wit  to  express 
the  divers  and  difierent  humors,  or  natures,  or 
several  passions  in  mankind ;  and  so  well  he 
hath  expressed  in  his  plays  all  sorts  of  persons, 
as  one  would  think  he  had  been  transformed 
into  every  one  of  those  persons  he  hath  de- 
scribed ;  and  as  sometimes  one  would  think  he 
was  really  himself  the  clown  or  jester  he 
feigns,  so  one  would  think  he  was  also  the  kins 
and  privy  counsellor ;  also  as  one  would  think 
he  were  really  the  coward  he  feigns,  so  one 
would  think  he  were  the  most  valiant  and  ex- 
perienced soldier;  who  would  not  think  he  had 
been  such  a  man  as  his  Sir  John  Falstafi?  and 
who  would  not  think  he  had  been  Harry  the 
Filth?  and  certainly  Julius  Ce&sar,  Augustus 
Cfesar,  and  Antonius  did  really  never  act  their 
parts  better,  if  so  well,  as  he  hath  describ- 
ed them,  and  I  believe  that  Antonius  and 
Brutus  did  not  speak  better  to  the  people  than 
he  had  feigned  them ;  nay,  one  would  think 
that  he  had  been  metamorphoned  from  a  man 
to  a  woman,  for  who  could  describe  Cleopatra 
better  than  he  has  done,  and  many  other  fe- 
males of  his  own  creating?  Who  would  not 
•wear  that  he  had  been  a  noble  lover?  who 
could  woo  so  well  ?  and  there  is  not  any  person 
he  hath  described  in  his  book  but  his  readers 


might  think  ihey  were  well  aequaioted  with 
Uiem."— Pp.246,6,7. 

All  this  is  excellent,  but  when  the  dticb* 
ess  tells  as,  some  hundred  pages  on  (p.  338), 
that  her  husband  is  as  far  beyond  Shak* 
speare  for  comical  humor,  as  Shakspeare  is 
beyond  an  ordinary  poet  in  that  way,  we 
love  and  respect  the  wife,  but  laugh  out* 
right  at  the  silly  weakness  of  the  woman. 

Here  we  stop,  and  in  the  belief,  be  it 
known,  that  our  readers  are  as  much  in  lo?o 
with  Margaret  Lucas  as  Oliver  Yorke  is, or 
was  old  William  Cavendish  himself. 

**  Is  this  a  lady's  closet  ?  *t  cannot  be. 

For  nothirighere  of  vanity  we  see. 

Nothing  of  curioBity  or  pride. 

As  most  of  ladies'  closets  have  bende. 

Srarcely  a  g'asd  or  mirror  in*t  you  find, 

£x(  ep'ing  books,  the  mirror  of  the  mind. 

Nor  itf't  a  library,  but  only  as  she 

Makes  each  place  where  she  comes  a  library.'  * 


From  Uie  Dublin  Unirenity  Mafaxiae. 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF    DAVID  HUME. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  David 
Hume,  from  the  papers  bequeathed  by  his 
Nephew,  Baron  Hume,  to  the  Royal  So^ 
ciety  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  original 
sources.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  Esquire, 
Advocate.    2  vols.  6vo.  Edinbargh,  1846. 

Of  the  life  of  Hume,  his  own  memoir^ 
Adam  Smith's  letter  to  Strahan,  and  Mr. 
Ritchie's  narrative,  have  hftherlo  been  the 
principal  accounts^  In  the  course  of  last 
year  was  published  Lord  Brougham's  lively 
sketch,  with  several  of  the  letters  which 
are  preserved  in  one  of  the  public  libraries 
of  Edinburgh,  and  which  have  been  long 
accessible  to  any  person  interested  in  the 
subject.  All  these  works,  and  especially 
the  first,  are  of  considerable  interest ;  still, 
something  more  was  wanting.  If  corres- 
pondence is  to  be  at  all  published,  and  is 
referred  to  as  authority,  there  is  then  the 
general  fitness  of  at  least  as  much  of  it  be- 
ing given  as  in  any  way  bears  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  illustrate  which  it  is  produced.  Al- 
lusions, more  or  less  distinct,  have  beea 
repeatedly  made  to  these  letters,  and  to 
those  of  the  Scottish  divines  with  whom 

*  On  th^  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  Closet. 

Flkcxmoc's  Epiirmms, 
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Home  lived  in  habits  of  fftendliness, 
fo  prefe  thtt  the  infideliij  with  which 
Hume  was  tnfeeted  extended  it»  taint  to 
them.  If  each  faet  can  be  efiabiieheA, 
(•nd  we  do  not  believe  it,)  it  must  be  by 
other  evidence ;  for  from  the  parts  of  the 
correspondence  givea  by  Mr.  Burton,  no 
inierence  of  the  kind  can  be  derived. 

That  no  such  account  of  Hame  as  SkR>t-> 
land  ought  to  have  snpplied  to  the  general 
Kteratiire  of  the  country  sfaoold  have  be* 
lore  apfieared,  n  easily  to  be  accounted  for. 
Till  of  late  years;  the  strong  ilielings. which 
any  discussion  of  hb  views  on  religious 
sabjects  was  sure  to  excite,  would  have 
rendered  the  publication,  in  all  probability, 
a  losing  cottcern,  and  at  all  d^ents  be  re- 
garded ny  a  great  portion  of  the  public  as 
ao  offence.  The  Edinburgh  publishers 
were  not  uolikely  to  remember  the  spirit  in 
wktch,  when  in  the  Gbneral  Assembly,  a 
prosecution  against  Hume  had  ikiled,  the 
parties  who  were  his  most  active  assail-^ 
aels  immediately  commenced  proceedings 
wainst  the  publishers  of  an  essay  of  Lord 
Sanies's,  which  e9Bay--*so  subtle  was  the 
seal  of  tiie  prosecutors  in  detecting  latent 
iaftdelity— -was  written  for  the  purpose  of 
eonfotiag  the  principles,  supposed  to  be  in- 
volved in  Hume^s  doctrine,  that  we  are  un* 
able  to  discover  any  real  connection  be- 
tween cauae  and  effect.*      A  prosecution 

*  The  title  of  Kamea*i  book,  which  was  prose- 
CBted,  was  "  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality 
sad  Nntonl  Religion."  Karnes's  theory  is,  that 
there  It  no  real  liberty  to  hnman  beings,  but  that 
Ia  our  aature  is  implanted  the  feeling  that  we  are 
firee.  It  eeems  to  be  a  statement,  in  the  philoso- 
phical jargdo  of  hia  day,  of  a  doctrine  that  ought 
wot  to  iiave  been  offensive  to  persons  who  would 
iMVe^pevlkape,  been  satiilKed  bad  tbe  thought  l>een 
eapf^eed  la  the  language  of  the  theological 
■eaoeU.  TlieTe  oan  be  no  doubt  that  Kames 
tboeght  he  was  answering  Hume,  though  there 
ia  no  distinct  allusion  to  any  particular  passage  in 
^la  Mny,  nor  la  he  mebtioned  by  name ;  and  that 
Same  soaaderstood  hiscoorteous  adversary  there 
ia  ae  doubt  In  a  letter  to  Ramsay,  written  in  the 
^war  ia  which  Kames's  book  was  publiahed,  we 
maA  thm  Mlowtag  passage  :—**  Have  you  seen  our 
Hicjiii  Baity 'ft  essays?  They  are  well  wrote, 
[ssiUliiaJ  mad  are  aa  uatwaal  Snataaee  of  an 
^^  '^  satiMA  of  aaawetiag  a  book.  Philoee- 
I  mSit  jMga  of  tbo  question,  but  the  elergy 
»  alffeaii  daeided  it,  sad  say  ha  ii  as  \M  •» 
ii-  Wiy^  soaw>:  affigajiim  to  be  werse  aa  mach 
a  Croaebeiaas  mf^i'ii  worae  thaa  an  open  en*" 
''Mr.  Barton  {elia  ns,  in  a  tone  of  grave 
r^thaf  ««tlioaa  who  ooaatituted  themselvea 
I  ef  the  niatter  seta  to  haVe  taken  example 
fca  sisra  Ihther,  who,  whaa  there  is  a  <|ttar- 
tha  aaiaw/,  paaisheii'  ^th  sides,  bacaase 
maasialliaf  is  a  thisf  aot allawad  ia  tha.honH." 
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for  sorcery  or  witchcraft  was  no  pleasant 
thing  a  century  ago ;  and  in  later  times, 
proceedings  against  a  man  for  biasphemy 
or  heresy  were  no  joke.  It  would,  we  fear, 
be  regarded  even  now  as  an  insufficient  de*" 
fence  to  such  an  accusation  to  be  able  td 
show  that  Lord  Brougham  has  affirmed  the 
first  crime  to  be  impossible,  or  to  suggest! 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  tribunal, 
consisting  of  more  than  one  individual^ 
likely  to  agree  in  what  coiratituted  the  scom 
ond.  That  a  serious  offence  against  socia^ 
ty  was  committed  by  the  publication  of 
Hume'a  writings,  was  certainly  the  pablie 
feeling  of  the  period  in  which  they  appeas-i 
ed ;  and  under  what  name  society  was  t« 
punish  it,  was  a  matter  that  seemed  of  ooan^ 
parative  indifierence.  Though  the  pro** 
ceedings  against  Hume  were  defeated  kk 
tbe  Gkfieral  Assembly,  yet  that  against  the 
publishers  of  Kames  failed  only  by  the 
death  of  the  prosecutor. 

Of  late  years  the  total  defeat  and  rout  of 
speculative  in^delity  has  rendered  it  possi* 
ble  to  reprint  all  such  works  with  no  other 
danger  than  the  unpleasant  consequence  of 
tbe  sale  being  insufficient  to  pay  tbe  pula* 
lisber's  expenditure.  The  result  of  inqui^* 
ry  has,  in  every  instance,  as  fiir  as  we  kn6w, 
been  directly  opposed  to  that  which  the 
alarm  of  zedous  but  ignorant  men  suggest* 
ed.  Hume's  "Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine 
of  Cause  and  Effect^'  led  to  those  investi* 
gatioos  in  Germany  which  have  ended  ia 
the  total  demdlition  of  all  the  Babels  whldi 
in  Paris  and  Edinburgh  had  affronted  high 
heaven.  The  ''Inquiry  into  Miracles^' 
has  issued  not  only  in  the  signal  tritmiph 
of  the  defenden  of  revelation  on  the  par* 
ticular  subject  of  controversy,  but  in.TaUni 
is  of  almost  as  much  moment*— in  filing:^ 
tention  to  the  fact,  that  what  has)  beed 
rashlv  assumed,  and  even  expressed,*  td  be 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  ia  nevar^ 
in  any  true  sense,  such,  but  is  in  realiily  m 
new  phenomenon  not  within  the  raoga  of 
our  ordinary  eiperiene^— most  oftem  the 
expraaaion  of  some  more  general  law,  the 
constant  qperatioil  of  which  would  be  pc^ 
'ceptible,  but  for  hindrances  thus  tot  a  b»« 
ment  removed.  There  can,  we  think,  aaa^ 
er  be^  danger  in  the  full  diseossion  of  iiif 
subject  of  aaieotifie  inquiry.  Of  this  hoir 
remarkable  a  proof  is  given  in  the  fkel  thai 
Butlalr's  ''Analogy"  and  HuBM'a  '•Tre»' 

*  '<  A  miracle  is  a  violadoa  of  the  laws  of  aa^ 
tttta."->flaaf,  JEwayt  aad  gVf sliXt.  Bdiahaigh^ 
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tise  on  HumiiD  Nature  "  were  published 
within  two  years  of  each  other.  Hume'a 
essay  is  foi'gotten,  or  holds  a  doubtful  place 
in  such  b<x>ks  as  record  the  shifting  of 
opinion  on  topics  of  metaphysical  inquiry. 
It  certainly  is  not  read ;  while  there  proba- 
bly is  no  roan  who  at  all  seriously  thinks  of 
his  own  present  duties  or  iuture  existence, 
V6  wjiom  Butler's  work  is  not  a  frequent 
study^rand  yet,  when  the  **  Analogy  "  was 
^rst  |Nfl>li8hed»  not  only  does  Butler  in  hia 
ptefaee  represent  the  prevalent  opinibu  **  of 
ptrsons  of  discernment  **  to  be  gainst  the 
tiiutli  tX  Christianity,  but,  what  is  more 
«^aa||e,  his  own  book  was  looked  upon 
with  jealous  and  dlstrustliii  cjtB.  Even 
Gray,  the  poet,  spoke  of  it  with  dislike  and 
apprehension.  **  He  dissuaded  me,"  says 
Nichols,  *'  from  reading  *  Butler's  Analogy,' 
and  said  he  had  given  the  same  advice  to 
Mason."  The  true  inference  is,  we  think, 
that  when  the  decencies  of  society  are  not 
invaded,  no  interruption  whatever  should 
bis  given  to  tha  publtcatidn  of  any  work. 
The  dull  will  fall,  "  swayed  by  the  impulse 
^  their  own  dead  weight."  Undoubtedly, 
prosecutions,  whether  in  the  civil  or  eeole* 
siastical  courts^  do  nothing  but  mischiet 

David  Hume  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  26th  of  April,  (old  style,)  171  h  His 
father's  family  was,  he  tells  us,  a  branch  of 
the  Earl  of  Home's.  His  mother  W4a  daugh* 
ier  of  Sir  David  Falconer,  a  successful  ad- 
vocate, compiler  of  books  on  Scottish  law, 
and  finally  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. Falconer  was  of  a  respectable  IWii- 
)y,  and  one  of  his  sons  succeeded,,  in  the 
i^r  1727,  to  the  title  of  Lord  Halkerton. 
The  father  of  Hume  died  while  David  was 
still  an  infant,  leaving  to  his  eldest  son,  Jo- 
seph,  the  lands  of  Niniewdls,  which  had 
heeo  for  many  generations  in  that  branch 
of  the  family  <?  Hume,  or  Home.  The 
(•mre  historian,  and  Catherine,  the  sister, 
with  whom  at  an  af^er  period  Hume  lived, 
were  slenderly  provided  for. 

David  had  the  feeling  of  family  pride  in 
n^ire  than  its  due  strength.  It  as  a  feeling 
with  which  we  do  Hot  fall  ont,  for  its,  ten-* 
dancy,'iii  any  rightly  constituted  mind,, 
seems  to  be  to  lead  the  individual  to  regard 
rather  his  tribe  than  himself;  and  wethinlc 
i|p— OB  die  whole,  if  a  prc}adice«-iooe  that 
^itouf  ages  the  generous  affectiobk  .  la  a 
letteif  to  Alexander  fiome,  of  Whitfidi^he 
tells  him  of  Nineweils  having  been  the 
sc^^e  of  many  a  foray  in  the  daya  of  old. 
He  tias  to  trace  tbe^nagae  of  his  paternal 
estate  through  the  mazes  of  a  spelling  that 


would  defy  less  diligent  inquirers.  In 
Hall's  Chronicle,  he  finds  a  statement  thai 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  isn  inroad  upon  tha 
Merse,  made  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  afbr  the  battle  of  Floddeli,  destroys 
ed,  among  others,  the  towers  of  "EM 
Nisgate  and  Winwalls.  The  names,"  adds 
Hume,  "  yon  see,  are  tomewhat  disfigured  ; 
but  i  eanuot  itoubt  but  he  means  Nisbetl 
and  Nineweils-— the  situation  of  the  plaeei 
leads  us  to  that  oonjeoture."  Nineweils^ 
however,  is  not  dflen  menttbned  in  the  f^ 
Gords  of  such  invasions,  for  the  very  sufit 
cient  reason  that  it  li^  near  Berwick,  "  ao4 
our  ancestors,"  says  Hume,  "  paid  eontii* 
buttons  to  the  governors  of  that  pKaee^  and 
abstained  from  hostilities,  and  were  pte» 
vented  [protected!]  from  ravages."  H 
would  almost  seem  that  the  l&torian  is 
scarcely  pleased  with  his  ancestors  for  thua 
securing  themselves  from  plunder,  and 
thereby  losing  such  distinction  as  is  ini* 
plied  by  names  occurring  in  the  records  or 
the  bad>arities  of  older  times.  The  histor 
rian  tells  tliat  the  early  spell  ing  of  the 
name  was  Hume,  whieh  is  that  which  re- 
presents the  pronunciation.  About  tha 
time  of  the  Restoration,  Home  became  the 
way  bf  writing  it.  The  name  often  occurs 
in  Rymer's  "  Foedera,"  and  is  always  spMt 
Hume.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  conneo* 
tion  of  the  family  with  thit  of  the  Earl  of 
Home;  and  on  one  occasion,  if  it  were 
not  that  they  were  near  relations,  and  that 
a  feudal  lord  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  his  own,  we  should  think  thai 
a  brother  of  the  Earl's  pressed  the  privi- 
leges  of  kindred  too  far.  The  incident  is 
given  in  Law's  "  Memorials." 

"December,  1683— About  the  close  of  tl»s 
month,  the  Earl  himself  being  fh>m  home,  the 
Lairds  of  Hilton  and  Nynhools  [Nineholes  or 
Nineweils]  came  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Eait 
of  Home  his  house,  and  went  to  dice  and  cards 
with  Mr.  William  Home,  the  EarPs  brother. 
Some  sharp  words  fell  amongst  them  at  theif 
came,  which  was  not  noticed,  as  it  seemed  to 
them ;  yet  when  the  two  gentlemen  were  ffono 
to  their  bed-chambers,  the  foresaid  Mr.  WiW. 
liam  comes  up  with  his  sword,  and  stabs 
[Johnston  of]  iiilton  with  nine  deadly  ^oi|ndBr 
on  his  bed,  that  he  dies  immediatelyt;  »antfc 
woua'ds  [Hume  pf]  Ninehools  mortally^  so  thai 
it  was  thought  he  would  not  live,  and  ilnin^ 
diately  took  horse  and  fled  to  England.^'     -    • 

Law  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  J|l' 
featurp  which  he  omits  is  supplied  by  Lord; 
Fountaiiihills :  *i  William  Home  made  Urn 
eibspo'  to^  Bnghoid  m   Hilton's  iiorse.^ 
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From  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  we  learn  a  little 
more  of  this  romance.  William  Home, 
ftAer  roanj  a  long  jrear,  returned  to  Scot- 
land, smitten  witb  remorse,  and  anxious  to 
ask  pardon  for  what  he  had  done,  of  the 
fiunilj  of  Johnstone.  A  near  relatife  of 
JolMstone's,  a  resideni  in  Edmhurgb,  was, 
**  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  called  forth 
to  the  outside  stairs  of  the  house  to  speak 
with  a  stranger  muflSied  in  a  doak.  As  he 
prpceeded  along  the  passage,  the  door  be- 
ing opei^  he  recognized  the  murderer ;  end, 
immediate) J  drawing  his  sword,  rushed  «o*> 
wards  him,  on  which  the  other  leapt  nim- 
bly down  from  the  stairs  into  the  street^ 
aikd  was  never  again  seen  in  Scotland.'*  Of 
such  materials  was  the  fabric  of  Hume's 
family  pride  erected*  *'  I  am  not  of  the 
opinion,"  says  David,  speaking  of  bis  de« 
soesi  from  the  ebleflains  whmn  we  have 
described,   *'  thai    these  matters  are  alto- 

S ether  to  be  slighted.  .  .  I  doubt  that 
ur  morals  have  not  much  improved  siuce 
we  began  to  think  riches  the  sole  thing 
worth  regarding," 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  fancy  thatthe 
Nine*well8  or  Nine-holes  took  its  name 
from  the  tragedy  enacted  on  poor  Johnstone 
and  his  fellow-sufferers,  one  of  whom  was 
pierced  with  nine  wounds — no  such  thing 
— "The  estate  of  Ninewells  is  so  called 
from  a  cluster  of  springs  of  that  number. 
They  burst  forth  from  a  gentle  declivity  in 
front  of  the  mansion,  which  has  on  each 
side  a  semicircular  rising  bank,  covered 
with  fine  timber,  and  fall,  afler  a  short 
time,  into  the  bed  of  the  river  Whitewater, 
which  forms  a  boundary  in  front.  The 
place  is  worth  going  to  look  at  if  it  were 
only  that  it  was  Hume's  residence  in  early 
boyhood,  though  never  did  a >m an  look  up* 
on  scenery  with  a  less  observing  eye  than 
Hume.  Of  imagination  he  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  wholly  deficient  who  possesses 
in  so  bii(h  a  degree  as  Hume  did  the  power 
of  animated  and  picturesque  narrative ;  but 
the  actions  which  he  describes  might  as 
well  have  been  **  the  battles  of  kites  and 
Crows "  warring  in  the  air,  for  any  thing 
that  we  can  ever  learn  from  him  of  their 
Ibcaiity.  This  ia  well  stated  by  Mr.  Bur- 
ton. 
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•  « It  was  not  part  of  htt  meiita!  eharacter  !o 
find  any  pleasing  assoelatfoiis  In  ipote  ft- 
marleable  only  lor  the  warlike  or  adveatnaaiiB 
aj^hieyeinents  they  h^d  witnessed!.  Intellect 
was  the  material  on  which  his  geniua  vifpijced : 
with  it  were  all  his  ^^sbciations  and  syiDpa- 
tmes  ]  and  what  had  hot  been  didorned  By  the 


feale  of  the  mind  had  no  eharm  in  his  eye.  Had 
he  been  a  stranger  of  another  land,  visitinff  at 
the  present,  or  some  latec  day,  the  scenea.ofthe 
Lay  and  of  Marmioa  they  would,  without 
doubt,  like  the  land  of  Virgil,  have  lit  in  his 
mind  some  sympathetic  glow  j  but  the  scenes 
illustrated  solely  by  deeds  of  barbarous  warfare^ 
and  by  a  rude  illiterate  minstrelsy,  bad  nothing 
in  them  to  rouse  a  mind  whien  vras  vet  far 
from  being  destitute  of  its  own  peculiar  eo- 
thuaiasm.  He  had  oflen,  in  his  history,  to 
mention  great  historical  events  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  his  paternal 
residence,  and  in  places  io  which  he  could 
hardly  have  escaped^  if  he  did  not  court  occa-' 
sional  visits.  About  six  miles  from  Ninewells. 
stands  Norham  Castte^.  •  Three  or  four  mOee 
larther  off,  are  Twiselrbridge,  where  Surre|i 
crossed  the  Till  to  englsge  (he  Sc»its,.and  ihm 
other  localities  connected  with. tlie  bai^le-j^ 
Flodden.  In  the  same  neighborhood  is.  HoU- 
^well  Haugh,  where  Edward  1.  met  the  Scot-] 
tish  nobility,  when  he  professed  himself  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  the  disputes  between  Bruce  and 
Baliol.  In  his  notices  of  these  spots,  in  connex* 
ion  with  the  historical  events  whkh  he  de*« 
scribes,  he  betrays  no  symptom  of  haTin|^ 
passed  many  of  his  youtlilui  cja^s  in  .their  yi** 
cinity,  but  is  as  cold  and  general  as  wbiMi  he 
describee  Agincourt  or  Marston  Moor ;  and  it 
may  safely  be  said,  tliat  in  none  of  his  histori- 
o;^i  or  philosophical  writings  does;  any  expres^ 
sion  used  by  him,  unlesein  those  casee  wher<^ 
a  Scoticism  has  escaped  his  vigilance,  hebmf 
either  the  district  or  tne  country  of  hia  origin* ' 
—Vol.  I.  pp.  8, 9. 

The  name  of  David  Home  (not  Hume^ 
appears  in  the  matriculation  book  of  the 
Univer-sity  of  Edinburgh,  as  entering  37th 
of  February,  172Q.  'There  is  no  record  of 
his  having  taken  a  degree. 

In  his  seventeenth  year  he  commenced^ 
and  scarcely  commenced  before  h$  abaft* 
doned,  tbe  study  of  the  law.  "  I  found^" 
'  *he  says,  '*  an  insuperable  aversion  to*  eyeiy 
thing  but  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and 
general  learning,  and  while  my  friends  fan- 
cied I  was  porinff  over  Voet  and  Yen* 
nius,  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  anthora 
I  was  secretly  devouring." 

Mr.  Burton,  himsei  fa  Scottish  advoeate. 
feels  surprised  that  Hume  should,  in  the 
days  in  which  hie  lot  was  east,  have  fek  dis- 
gust for  the  study  of  the  law.  "  The  ad- 
vocate of  that  day,"  he  tells  us«  **  often 
commenced  his  pleadings  with,  a  quotation 
from  the  young  phUosopher'a  faforite  poet, 
Virgil,  jand  then  digresaed  i«to  a  specula-' 
J  into  t£e  genevai  of  law  and 

I  '  tlie  philosophical  (^nius  ot 

soaring  sublime,  until  at  last 
rings  she  rested  on  some  vi^gar 
ii  irf^muHurtSt  oif'an  irrtiaa^ 
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ty  of  a  loiVzttf  to  the  settlemeat  of  whioh 
the  wide  priocipies  8o  aDnounced  were  ap* 
plied  1"  **  So  mach  for  b)ariiey'*-now  for 
business !"  said  Lord  Byron,  and  we  think 
it  not  impossible  that  it  was  the  union  of 
blarney  and  business  that  disgusted  Hume. 
The  passion  for  literary  distinction,  how* 
ever,  early  awoke,  and  he  appears  to  have 
wisely  resolved  on  not  giving  a  divided  al* 
legianee  to  the  roost  repulsive  of  the  Black 
Graces.  Among  the  letters  of  Hume,  for 
the  first  time  published,  is  one  of  exceeding 
length,  which  it  would  appear  was  written 
to  an  eminent  physician  consulting  him  on 
a  state  of  health  and  spirits  very  minutely 
described.  He  describes  himself  as  pur- 
fuing,  afler  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  very  desul- 
tory course  of  study — books  of  reasoning 
and  philosophy,  poetry  and  the  polite  au- 
thors. **  Every  one,"  he  says,  **  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  philosophers  or  critics 
kaowi  that  there  is  nothing  yet  established 
in  either  of  those  two  sciences,  and  that 
tiiey  contain  little  more  than  endless  dis- 
putes, even  in  the  most  fundamental  arti- 
cles." He  tells  of  the  nausea  with  which 
he  regarded  law,  and  of  a  fit  of  laziness 
which  prevented  any  study  of  any  kind  ibr 
■ome  months,  Sonie  feelings  of  anxiety 
foUowed  about  his  circumstances  which 
looked  very  blue,  but  *'  he  took  a  dose  of 
logic  to  compose  him,"  and  read  the  phi- 
losophers again. 

'^In  this  condition  I  remained  for  nine 
months,  very  uneasy  to  myself,  as  you  may 
well  imagine,  but  withoutffrowing  any  worse, 
which  was  a  miracle.  There  was  another 
particular  which  contributed,  more  than  any 
thing,  to  waste  m^  spirits  and  bring  on  me 
this  distemper,  which  was,  that  having  read 
maiqr  books  of  moralihr,  such  as  Cicero,  Sen- 
eca, and  Plutarch,  ana  being  smit  with  their 
beautiful  representation  of  virtue  and  philoso- 

giy,  I  undertook  the  improvement  of  my 
mper  and  willj  along  with  my  reason  and 
understanding.  I  was  continually  fortifying 
myself  with  reflections  against  death,  and 
poTerto^p  and  shame,  and  pain,  and  all  the  other 
ealamities  of  life.  These  no  doubt  are  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  when  joined  to  an  active  life, 
because  the  occasion  being  presented  along 
with  the  reflection,  works  it  into  the  soul,  and 
■lakes  it  take  a  deep  impression  ;  but  in  soli- 
tude they  serve  to  little  other  purpose  than  to 
waete  the  spirits^  the  force  of  ttie  mind  meet- 
ing with  DO  resistaaee,  but  wasting  itself  in 
the  air,  like  our  arm  when  it  misses  its  aim. 
This,  Bowever,  I  did  not  leam  but  by  experi- 
eaee,  and  till  I  had  ah^ady  ruined  my  health, 
Ihougfa  I  was  not  sensible  of  it  Some  scurvy 
ip^ti  broke  oat  on  my  fingers  the  first  winter 
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I  fell  ill,  about  which  I  consulted  a  verr 
knowing  physician,  who  gave  roe  some  medi- 
cine that  removed  these  symptoms,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  me  a  warning  against  the 
vapors  which,  though  I  was  laboring  under  at 
that  time,  I  fancied  myself  so  far  removed 
from,  and  indeed  from  anv  other  di^ase,  ex- 
cept a  slight  scurvy,  that  I  despised  his  wttm- 
ing.  At  last,  about  April,  1730,  when  I  wae 
nineteen  years  of  age,  a  symptom,  which  I 
had  noticed  a  little  from  the  beginning,  in- 
creased considerably ;  so  that  though  it  was 
no  uaeasiness,  the  novelty  of  it  made  me  ask 
advice ;  it  was  what  they  call  a  p^F&lism  ov 
wateryaess  in  the  mouth*  Upeo  my  mention- 
iof  it  to  my  physiciai^  he  laughed  at  me,  and 
told  me  I  was  now  a  brother,  for  that  I  had 
fairly  got  the  disease  of  the  learned.  Of  this 
he  found  great  difficulty  to  persuade  me,  find- 
ing in  myself  nothing  of  that  lowness  of  spirit 
which  those  who  labor  under  that  distemper 
so  much  complain  of.  However,  upon  his  ad- 
vice I  went  under  a  course  of  bitters,  and  aoti- 
hysteric  pills,  drank  an  En^^lish  pint  of  claret 
wine  every  day,  and  rode  eight  or  ten  Scotch 
miles.'  This  I  continued  for  about  seven 
months  after."— pp.  32,  33. 

The  letter  continues  with  an  account  of 
symptoms  which  seem  exceedingly  like 
those  of  perfect  health.  He  gets  fat^ 
walks  sixteen  miles  a  day,  has  put  together 
the  materials  of  many  volumes,  but  is  not 
satisfied  with  any  words  which  present 
themselves.  The  letter  is  in  Hume's  hand- 
writing, and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  sent  It  is  scarcely  of  the  value  that 
Mr.  Burton  ascribes  to  it ;  and  is  most  re- 
markable for  the  exhibition  of  a  turn  of 
mind  perceptible,  we  think,  in  all  Hume's 
writings,  of  at  the  same  moment  seeking 
to  pursue  two  inconsistent  trains  of  thought 
— calling  on  his  physician  to  treat  him  as  a 
man  in  perfect  health  and  in  the  deepest 
disease — making  this,  in  short,  like  every 
other  subject,  rather  a  sort  of  play  of  the 
intellect  than  the  serious  inquiry  of  a  per- 
son really  alarmed  for  his  health.  'This 
view  of  the  matter  is  not  rendered  less 
probable  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  statement  having  been  sent 
to  any  physician ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot 
but  think  the  evidence  on  which  Mr. 
Burton  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  sent  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  is  very  slight 
It  occurred  to  Mr.  Burton  when  he  first 
read  the  letter,  that  h  was  for  *'  Arbothnot, 
whose  fine  genius  was  just  then  flickeriiig 
in  the  soeket,"  the  cose  was  intended.  Fur- 
ther ooasideratioa  made  Mr.  BurtoD  think 
that  Che^e  was  the  favored  correspondent 
This  notion  arises  firom  the  circamilaiioft 
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dial  Cfaeyiie  was  a  Scotsman^^-that  in  one 
«f  his  books  is  an  account  of  the  case  of  a 
Scottish  gentknian  resident  in  Hume's 
neighborhood,  which  accident  might  direct 
Hume's  attention  to  the  book,  and  make 
bim  wish  for  Cheyne's  adrice.  Internal 
eridence  fixes  Hume's  letter  to  about  the 
▼ear  1734;  and  Mr.  Burton  looked  over  a 
book  of  Cheyne's — **  Natural  Method  of 
curing  Diseases  of  the  Body  and  the  Mind/' 
publiuted  in  1743 — in  some  hopes  of  find- 
ing Hotne's  case  mentioned  in  it.  Nothing 
10  said  of  it  there.  We  think  it  almost 
certain  that  Hume's  letter  was  never  sent, 
end  we  are  far  from  sure  that  the  history  of 
the  symptoms  of  a  dyspeptic  patient  is  not 
a  romance  drawn  up  with  little  more  re- 
gard to  actual  fact  than  his  essays  describe 
ng  ''  The  Stoic,  or  the  Man  of  Action  and 
Virtue"—"  The  Epicurean,  or  the  Man  of 
Elegance  and  Pleasure  " — and  so  on.  This, 

{ernaps,  had  he  published  it,  would  have 
een  called  "  The  Valetudinarian,  or  the 
Man  who  cannot  live  without  a  Physician." 

If  Hone's  was  more  than  a  passing  fear 
tff  ill-health,  or  a  student's  whimsical  essay 
€D  an  imaginary  state  of  fiicts,  he  fortunate- 
ly was  too  poor  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
luxury  of  medical  advice.  He  could  not 
iffiMrd  to  be  sick. 

His  means  were,  however,  too  slender  to 
Wve  htm  live  without  making  an  eibrt  for 
Aeir  improvement ;  and  he  made  a  feeble 
trial  of  mercantile  life.  In  1734,  he  went 
to  Bristol,  with  some  introductions  to  emi- 
nent merchants  ;  but  ailer  a  few  months  he 
retired  to  France,  determining  ''to  make 
frugality  supply  the  deficiency  of  fortune,  to 
namtaiQ  unimpaired  his  independency,  and 
to  regard  every  object  as  contemptible,  ex- 
cept the  improvement  of  his  talents  in  lit- 
erature." He  returned  from  France  in 
1737,  and  in  1738  published  his  first  work 
— "The  Treatise  on  Human  Nature.'* 
Home  describes  the  work  as  having  fallen 
dead-boro  from  the  press.  This  was  not 
exactly  the  case.  The  screams  of  the  in- 
fant were  heard  by  some  of  the  reviewers  of 
that  day,  and  it  was  dealt  with  severely  in  a 

{mblication  still  to  be  found  in  the  dust  and 
umber  of  old  libraries,  called"  The  Works 
pfihe  Learned"  Nothing  is  so  likely  to 
try  the  temper  of  a  philosopher  as  reading  a 
review ;  and  we  advise  any  men  who  have 
Celtic  blood  in  their  veins  never  to  read 
what  we  may  say  of  their  works — not  that 
we  think  our  honored  publisher  in  as  much 
danger  from  the  excited  feelings  of  any  red- 
haired  brother  whom  we  may  think  it  ne* 
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cessar r  to  sacrifice  according  to  the  most 
approved  rites  of  our  infernal  magic,*  as 
poor  Jacob  Robinson  was,  wh^n  one  of  his 
tribe  dealt  with  David,  on  his  return  home 
after  his  sojourn  in  partibus  infidelium^  with 
his  little  pack  of  prohibited  and  plague 
tainted  goods,  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
of  old  clothes  from  the  shop  of  Benedict 
Spinoza — ("  /  he  the  Jew  that  uses  the 
Ckristiems  well**) — looking  as  good  as  new,^ 
and  wkh  trimmings  and  tinsel  of  the  most 
approved  patterns  from  the  manufactory  of 
Bayle  and  Co.  The  philosopher  rushed  in 
anger  to  the  bookseller's.  The  bookseller 
thought  he  had  an  irresistible  case.  "No 
one,  sir,  but  the  old  gentleman  who  wrote 
it,  will  ever  read  that  article.  I  am  sure  I 
won't.  I'd  advise  you,  sir,  not  to  say  a 
word  about  it."  All  would  not  do.  "  He 
kept  poor  Jacob  Robinson,  in  the  paroxysm 
of  his  ^nger,  at  his  sword's  point,  trembling 
behind  the  counter  lest  a  period  should  be 
put  to  the  life  of  a  sober  critic  by  a  raving 
philosopher.t 

Hume  was  not  often  thus  discomposed. 
He  sought  an  introduction  to  Butler ;  but  a 
letter  which  Karnes  gave  him  he  had  no  op- 
portunity of  presenting  till  after  Butler  had 
become  a  bishop,  and  then  he  shrank  from 
giving  it.  We  regret  that  they  did  not 
meetf    He  wished  to  have  Butler's  opinion 

*  See  <*The  Saerifice  of  the  Red-haired  Chrit- 
tian,"  in  the  firat  editioD  of  Thalaba. 

t  Dr.  K^nrick.  London  Review^  vol.  t.  p.  200. 
Anno.  1777. 

t  That  Homo  was  not  without  soma  distrust  of 
that  part  of  hif  spf^cutntinns  whiefa  relates  to  mir- 
acles, is  exceedingly  probable.  Jast  before  th« 
publication  of  his  book  on  Human  Nature,  h« 
writes  to  Lord  Karnes  : — **  I  enclose  some  reofon- 
ings  conceroing  miracles  which  I  once  thought  of 
putiliftMng  with  the  rest,  but  which  I  am  aftaid 
will  giv<»  too  much  offence,  even  as  the  world  is 

disposed  at  pr»:8ent 1  beg  of  you  to  show 

it  to  nobody,  except  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  he  pleases, 
and  let  me  know  at  your  leisure  that  you  ^>ave  re- 
cn^ived  it,  read  it,  and  burnt  it.  Your  thoughts 
and  mine  acree  with  respect  to  Dr.  Butler,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  introduced  to  him.  I  am  at 
prrstfnt  mutilating  my  work — that  i»,  cutting  off 
Its  noblcrparts — that  is,  endeavoring  'v  shall  give 
as  little  oflence  as  possible,  before  which  I  could 
not  pretend  to  put  it  into  the  doctor*s  hands.  This 
is  a  piece  nf  cowardice  for  which  1  blame  myself, 
though  I  believe  none  of  my  friends  will  blame 
me.  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  an  enthusiast  in 
philosophy  while  I  was  blaming  other  philoso- 
phers* enthusiasms  *'  Surely  this  looks  like  a 
feeling  that  on  the  subject  of  miracles  his  doctrine 
was  unsound.  He  modifies  the  other  parts  of  his 
work  so  as  to  fit  them  for  Butler's  eye ;  but  he 
omits  altocether  the  Essay  on  Miracles.  That 
essay,  as  afterwards  published,  contained  nothing 
in  the  argumentative  part  so  stated,  as  that  it 
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of  bis  book.  **  My  own  I  dare  not  tru6t  to ; 
it  is  so  ?ariible,  I  koow  not  how  to  fix  it. 
Sometimes  it  elevates  me  aboire  jthe  clouds 
«-*at  other  times  it  depresses  me  with  doubts 
and  fears;  so  that  whatever  be  my  f^ucoess, 
I  cannot  be  entirely  disappointed." 

Some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the 
formal  courtesy  of  the  period  in  fixing  the 
Ta^ue  of  the  language  used  in  Hume's  cor* 
respondence.  Ro^rtson  and  others  hare 
been  unfaii-ly  judged  by  those  who  hare  not 
takei^  this  into  consideration.  This  phrase- 
ology never  misled  the  persons  to  whom  it 
was  used ;  and  to  us  it  does  not  appear^ 
that,  in  any  fair  interpretation  of  a  gentle- 
man's conduct  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
life,  this  gives  the  slightest  ground  for  the 
charge  of  mfidelity,  which  has  been  daring- 
ly ascribed  to  the  moderate  partv  among  the 
Edinburgh  clergy  of  the  period.  Nothing 
whatever  can  be  gaiped  to  the  cause  of 
truth  by  shutting  out  discussion,  and  that 
it  should  be  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  secures  not  alone  due  attention  to 
the  statements  of  an  antagonist,  but  the 
more  important  advantage  of  our  own  views 
being  put  forward  without  the  disturbing 
influences  of  passion^  or  the  temptation  of 
appealing  to  any  other  test  than  that  of  pure 
intellect  employed  on  its  appropriate  sub- 
jects. The  temper  in  which  Hume  receiv- 
ed from  Dr.  Blair  Campbell's  '*  Dissertation 
on  Bfiracles,"  is  highly  creditable  to  him. 

might  not  be  shown  to  Butler.  Hume*t  arfument 
b  by  anticipation  answered  in  the  Analogy,  or,  at 
least,  the  elements  of  an  answer  are  given.  It  is 
a  poor  pretence  to  say  the  suppression  arose  from 
courtesy  to  Dr.  Butler.  The  only  tbinj^  likely  to 
offend  him  or  any  right  judging  person  is  ihe  pal- 
try subterfuge  with  which  the  essay  closes,  in 
which  he  affects  to  patronize  Christianity.  The 
mean  sneers  and  the  tricks  of  ambiguous  language 
— suggesting  in  sarcastic  allusion  what  the  writer 
will  not  say  in  direct  words — a  style  borrowed 
fi>om  the  French,  and  in  Hume's  case  wholly  un- 
relieved  by  any  thini(  like  wit — are,  indeed, 
plague  spots.  The  single  excuse  for  this  style 
was  the  state  of  the  laws  in  most  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, and  certainly  in  Scotland,  which  made  such 
publications  liable  to  prosecution.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  we  think,  that  all  subiecto 
should  be  open  to  the  freest  discussion.  And  this 
we  believe,  on  a  fair  interpretation  of  decided 
cases,  tn  be  the  law  of  England  :  but  all  doubt  on 
a  subject  of  such  moment  should  be  removed.  In 
our  notion  of  the  law,  (in  which,  however,  we 
differ  from  a  writer  who,  under  the  name  of  Johr 
Search,  brought  the  subject  some  years  ago  be- 
fore the  public,  with  arguments  of  great  force,)  any 
real  danger  of  a  successful  prosecution  in  England 
would  ari^e  from  a  jury  regarding  those  passages 
of  mock  reverence  as  an  intended  insult  This 
would  bring  the  case  within  another  principle. 


We  quote  it  in  connecUon  with  his  "  Trea« 
tise  on  Human  Naturo,"  because  it  inci- 
dentally tells  us  something  of  the  origin  of 
that  work.    He  writes  to  Campbell— - 

''  It  may  perhaps  amuse  you  to  learn  the  first 
hint  which  suggested  to  me  that  argument 
which  you  have  so  strenuouely  attacked.  I  was 
walking  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Jesuit's  College 
of  La  Kl^cne,  a  town  in  which  I  passed  two 
years  of  my  youth,  and  engaged  in  a  conversa* 
tion  with  a  Jesuit  of  some  parts  and  leamiogi 
who  was  relating  lo  me,  and  urging  some  non^ 
sensioal  miracle  performed  lately  m  their  con- 
venty  when  I  was  tempted  to  dispute  against 
him ;  and  as  my  head  was  full  of  the  topics  of 
my  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  which  I  was 
at  ^at  time  composing,  this  argument  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  me,  and  I  thought  it  very 
much  gravelled  my  companion ;  but  at  last  he 
observed  to  me,  that  it  was  impo«aible  fi)r  that 
argument  to  have  any  solidity,  because  it  m^ 
rated  equally  against  the  Grospel  as  the  Catho- 
lic miracles ;— which  observation  I  thouffht 
proper  to  admit  as  a  sufficient  answer.  I  oe- 
lieve  you  will  allow,  that  the  freedom  at  least 
of  this  reasoning  makes  it  somewhat  extraor^ 
nary  to  have  been  the  produce  of  a  convent  of 
Jesuits,  though  perhaps  you  may  think  the  so^ 
phistry  of  it  savors  plainly  of  the  pUce  of  ita 
birth. 

«  This  same  Jesuit's  College  of  La  Flftche," 
adds  Mr.  Burton,  "  is  familiar  to  the  philoso- 
phical reader  as  the  seminary  in  which  Det 
Cartes  was  educated.  The  place  whidi  Home 
had  just  Jefl,  has  been  seen  to  be  asaoeiatedl 
with  the  birth  and  residence  of  a  distinguished 
opponent  of  the  Cartesian  theory,  we  now 
find  him  perfecting  his  work  in  that  academic 
solitude,  where  Des  Cartes  himself  was  educa- 
ted, and  where  he  formed  his  theory  of  com- 
mencing with  the  doubt  of  previous  dogmatic 
opinions,  and  framins^for  himself  a  new  fabric 
of  belief.  The  coincidence  is  surely  worthy  of 
reflecuve  association,  and  it  is  perhapa  not  tha 
least  striking  instance  of  Hume's  unimagina*^ 
live  nature,  that  in  none  of  his  works,  printed 
or  manuscript,  do  we  find  an  allusion  to  the 
circumstance,  that  while  framing  his  own  the- 
ories, he  trod  the  same  pavement  that  had  up- 
wards of  a  century  earlier  borne  the  weight  of 
one  whose  fame  and  influence  on  human 
thought  was  so  much  of  the  same  character  as 
he  himself  panted  to  attain." 

The  booksellers  were  better  able  to  pay 
for  metaphysics  in  the  days  of  David  Hume 
than  they  have  been  since.  If  it  be  regard- 
ed as  literally  true  that  the  Treatise  on  Hu^ 
man  Nature  fell  dead-born,  we  do  not  well 
see  how  John  Noone,  Hume's  ill-starred 
publisher,  was  to  get  the  fifty  pounds  which 
he  paid  David  for  the  first  edition,  not  to 
exceed  a  thousand  copies.  The  author  was, 
in  addition,  to  receive  twelve  bound  copies 
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of  tbe  book,  a  number  more  than  sufficient 
to  supply  the  whole  demand.  The  book 
consisted  of  two  voIameR,  and  included 
Book  the  first,  "q/'Me  Understanding;'* 
Book  the  second,  "o/*  the  Passions;**  to 
which  was  afterwards  added  a  third  volume, 
containing  Book  the  third,  *'  of  Virtue  and 
Vice  in  general."  This  publication,  re-cast 
several  times  during  Hume's  life,  contains 
the  germ  of  all  his  writings  on  subjects  of 
metaphysics  or  morals. 

The  system  of  Hume  is  in  its  principles 
identical  with  that  of  Locke  and  Berkeley, 
tod  it  is  in  its  application  to  subjects  with 
-which  it  is  in  reality  unconnected — and 
tfVom  such  application  Hume  did  not  abstain 
^^that  the  charge  of  sophistry  can  be  fairly 
made  against  it.  The  understanding,  to  use 
the  language  of  this  school,  can  nave  no 
ideas — certainly  can  communicate  none — 
irhich  are  not  ultimately  referable  to  sensa- 
tion. This  has,  we  think,  been  demonstra- 
tted  by  Locke ;  but  this  surely  is  nothing 
more  than  to  examine  the  structure  of  what 
ma/  be  called  the  material  mind  :  and  to 
affirm  from  such  analysis  any  thing  whatever 
of  its  faculties  in  exercise— of  its  power,  or 
of  its  want  of  power — would  be  as  idle  as  to 
examine  the  dust  of  the  earth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  denying  that  of  it  man's  body  could 
have  been  framed,  or  to  use  the  anatomist's 
iknife  to  find  the  residence  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. Did  even  the  intellect  constitute 
roan's  whole  inward  being,  and  were  the 
nnderstanding  the  seat  of  the  affections  and 
the  moral  nature — which  Hume  did  not  as- 
sert, and  which  we  believe  to  be  untrue — 
we  think  absolutely  nothing  in  the  slightest 
degree  favorable  to  infidelity  could  be  de- 
•duced  from  such  concession :  and  some  mis* 
chief  has  arisen  from  what  we  regard  as  the 
very  common  mistake,  that  in  his  philoso- 
phical principles  is  to  be  found  the  root  of 
Hume's  unbelief.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
the  true  history  of  his  state  of  mind  on  such 
subjects  arose  chiefly  from  the  nniversal 
profligacy  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived 
when  in  Trance,  and  in  London  too,  where, 
we  must  remark,  "  religion  was  at  the  time 
set  up  as  a  principal  object  of  mirth  and 
ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way  of  reprisal,  for 
its  having  so  long  interrupted,  the  pleasures 
of  the  world."*  To  determine  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  human  faculties  was  with  Hume, 
as  with  more  successful  investigators,  the 
object  of  inquiry ;  and  we  think  he  differs 
fVom  other  inquirers  rather  in  the  form  in 
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which  his  propositions — varied  in  every  sue* 
cessive  eoition  of  his  essays — are  stated, 
than  essentially.  Even  in  that  boldest  of  all 
his  views — the  statement  that  we  but  learn 
the  relation  of  cause  and  eiibct  by  experi- 
ence, and  that  experience  never  shows  us 
more  than  the  facts  of  antecedence  and  se- 
quence— when  he  says  that  from  antece- 
dence and  sequence,  however  constant  and 
even  invariable  our  observation  may  repre- 
sent the  succession,  causati<m  cannot  be 
with  certainty  inferred,  we  really  see  no- 
thing that  is  not  implied  in  almost  every  in- 
vestigation  in  which  a  scientific  man  can  be 
engaged,  for  Hume  cannot  be  supposed 
consistently  to  deny  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  as  an  idea,  when  that  very  idea  is 
what  he  is  examining.  In  the  very  strong- 
est possible  statement  of  Hume's  theory  of 
this  relation  being  one,  not  in  things  them- 
selves, but  in  our  mode  of  viewing  them, 
and  in  its  utmost  consequence,  it  comes  but 
to  this,  that  without  maq's  perceptions  there 
is  no  external  world  to  man.  Nothing  can 
bo  more  painful  than  the  dull  pleasantries 
of  Hume  on  what  he  calls  superstition; 
which,  however,  has  no  peculiar  concern 
with  his  argument,  for  his  skepticism  would 
affect  it  only  in  common  with  every  thing 
else — I.  €.  would  not  affect  it  at  all ;  and 
the  wish  to  get  his  book  into  good  company, 
as  he  would  call  it,  seems  to  have  been 
among  the  motives  for  these  passages  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  context  of  his  work, 
though  not  with  the  argument,  that  they  are 
quite  inseparable  from  it,  and  indeed  render 
ambiguous,  without  considerable  attentioB| 
much  of  what  he  says. 

It  is  not  at  present  easy,  without  a  com- 
mand of  the  several  editions  of  Hume's  wri- 
tings, to  determine  in  what  degree  they  have 
been  altered,  or  even  which  of  the  essays, 
as  they  now  are  arranged,  were  contained 
in  a  volume  which  he  published  in  the  year 
1742,  entitled  "  Essays,  Moral  and  Politic- 
al,"  which  had  a  very  considerable  sale,  and 
which  Hume  tells  us  Butler  every  where 
recommended. 

Hume  was  a  vain  man,  and  never  was 
man  possessed  so  wholly  by  the  demon  that 
suggests  literary  distinction  as  the  govern* 
ing  motive  of  a  student's  life.  There  is 
something  almost  sublime  in  the  sense  of 
desolation  and  dreariness  in  which  the  soli- 
tary student  who  had — fortunately  but  for  a 
season — by  abstruse  research,  stolen  from 
his  own  nature  all  the  natural  man,*  ex- 

*  "  And  baply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 
From  my  own  nature  alt  tbe  natural  man." 
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presses  his  feelings  at  the  close  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Treatise  oo  Human  Nature: — 

<<  Before  I  launch  out  into  those  iinmense 
depths  of  philosophy  which  lie  before  me,  I  find 
myself  inclined  to  stop  a  moment  in  my  present 
station,  and   to  ponder  that  voyage  which  I 
have  undertaken,  and  which  undoubtedly  re- 
quires the  utmost  art  and  industry  to  be  brought 
to  a  happy  eonclusion.    Methinks  I  am  like  a 
man,  who  having  struck  on  many  shoals,  and 
having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in  passing 
a  smoJl  friib,  has  yet  the  temerity  to  put  out  to 
sea  in  the  same  leaky,  weather-beaten  vessel, 
and  even  carries  his  ambition  so  far  as  to  think 
of  compassing  the  globe  under  these  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances.    My  memory  of  past 
errors  makes  me  diffident  for  the  future.    The 
wretched  condition,  weakness,  and  disorder  of 
the  faculties  I  must  employ  in  my  inquiries,  in- 
crease my  apprehensions.    And  the  impossi- 
bility of  amending  or  correcting  these  faculties, 
reduces  me  almost  to  despair,  and  makes  me 
resolve  to  perish  on  the  barren  rock  on  which 
I  am  at  present,  rather  than  venture  myself 
upon  that  boundless  ocean  which  runs  out  into 
immensity.    This  sudden  view  of  mv  danger 
strikes  roe  with  melancholy ;  and  as  'tis  usual 
for  that  passion,  above  all  others,  to  indulge 
itself,  I  cannot  forbear  feeding  my  despair  with 
Sil  those  desponding  reflections,  which  the  pre- 
sent subject  furnishes  me  witli  in  such  abun- 
dance.   I  am  first  afirighted  and  confounded 
with  that  forlorn  solitude  in  which  1  am  placed 
in  my  philosophy,,  and   fancy  myself  some 
Strai^  unpojuth  monster,  who,  not  being  able 
to;n;iingleand  unite  in  society,  has  been  ex- 
pelled all  human  commerce,  and  lef\  utterly 
abandoned  and  disconsolate.    Fain  would  I 
run  into  the  crowd  for  shelter  and  warmth  ; 
bat  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  mix  with 
0Qch  deformity.    1  call  upon  others  to  join  me, 
in  order  to  make  a  company  apart ;  but  no  one 
will  hearken  to  me.    Every  one  keeps  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  dreads  that  storm  which  beats  upon 
me  from  every  side.    I  have  exposed  myself  to 
the  enmity  of  all  metaphysicians,  logicians, 
mathematicians,  and  even  theologians;  ana 
oan  1  wonder  at  the  insults  I  must  suffer  ?    I 
liave  declared  my  disapprobation  of  their  sys- 
tena;  and  can  I  be  surprised  if  they  should  ex- 
press a  hatred  of  mine,  and  of  my  person? 
When  I  look  abroad,  I  foresee  on  every  side, 
dispute,  contradiction,  anger,  calumny,  and  de- 
traction.   When  I  turn  my  eye  inward,  I  find 
nothing  but  doubt  and  ignorance.    All  the 
world  conspires  to  oppose  and  contradict  me ; 
though  sucn  is  my  weakness,  that  1  feel  all  my 
opinions  loosen  and  full  of  themselves,  when 
unsupported  by  the  approbation  of  others.  Ev- 
ery step  1  take  is  with  hesitation ;  and  every 
new  reflection  makes  me  dread  an  error  and 
absurdity  in  my  reasoning.    For,  with  what 
confidence  can  1  venture  upon  such  bold  enter- 
||rises,  when,  beside  those  numberless  infirmi- 
ties peculiar  to  myself,  I  find  so  manv  which 
are  common  to  human  nature  ?   Can  1  be  sure 
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that  in  leaving  all  established  opinions,  I  am 
following  truth ;  and  by  what  criterion  shall  I 
distinguish  her.  even  ir  fortune  should  at  last 
guide  me  on  her  footsteps?  After  the  most 
accurate  and  exact  of  my  reasonings,  I  can 
give  no  reason  way  I  should  assent  to  it ;  and 
feel  nothing  but  a  strong  propensUy  to  consider 
objects  stronglv  in  that  view,  under  which  they 
appear  to  me.''* 

A  passage  that  follows  is  still  more  me- 
lancholy. Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  Hume  is  speaking  but  of  the  a»> 
pect  which  things  assume  as  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  onr  poor  intellect  in 
a  philosopher's  crucible ;  and  that  he  tells 
us  that  '*  since  heaven  is  incapable  of  dis- 
pelling these  clouds,  it  fortunately  happens 
kind  Nature  herself  suffices  for  the  par- 
pose,  and  cures  me  of  this  philosophical 
melancholy  and  delirium  either  by  relaxing 
this  bent  of  mind,  or  by  some  avocation  or 
lively  impression  of  my  senses,  which  ob^ 
literate  all  these  chimeras.  I  dine,  I  play 
a  game  of  backgammon,  I  converse  and 
am  merry  with  my  friends ;  and  when, 
after  three  or  four  hours'  amusement  I 
would  return  to  these  speculations,  they 
appear  so  cold,  and  strained,  and  ridicu- 
lous, that  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to 
enter  into  them  any  further.'' 

"  Experience  is  a  principl«  which  makes  us 
reason  from  causes  and  efiects;  and  His  the 
same  principle  which  convinces  us  of  the  con* 
tinuedexistence  of  external  objects,  when  ab- 
sent from  the  senses.  But  though  these  two 
operations  be  equally  natural  and  necessary 
in  the  human  mind,  yet  in  some  circumstances 
they  are  directly  contrary ;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  reason  justly  and  regularly  from  causes 
and  efiects,  and  at  the  same  time  believe 
the  continued  existence  of  matter.  How  theo 
shall  we  adjust  those  principles  together"? 
Which  of  them  shall  we  prefer?  Or  in  case 
we  prefer  neither  of  them,  but  successively  as- 
sent to  both,  as  is  usual  amonff  philosophers, 
with  what  confidence  can  we  afterwards  usurp 
that  glorious  title,  when  we  thus  knowingly 
embrace  a  manifest  contradiction  ?  This  con- 
tradiction would  be  more  excusable  were  it 
compensated  by  any  degree  of  solidity  and 
satisfaction  in  the  other  parts  of  our  reasoning. 
But  the  case  is  quite  contrary.  When  we 
trace  up  the  human  understanding  to  its  first 
principles,  we  find  it  to  lead  us  into  such  sen- 
timents as  seem  to  turn  into  ridicule  all  our 
past  pains  and  industry,  and  to  discourage  us 
from  future  inquiries.  Nothing  is  more  curi- 
ously inquired  after  by  the  mind  of  man,  than 
the  causes  of  every  phenomenon  j  nor  are  we 
content  with  knowing  the  immediate  causes, 

*  Treatise  of  Haman  Nature,  book  i.  part 4;  and 
Woodhouslee's  Life  of  Kames,  vol.  i. 
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but  push  00  oux  in^ciiriefi  till  we  arrive  at  the 
origmal  and  ultimate  principle.  We  would 
]»ot  willingly  stop  before  we  are  ac()uainted 
with  that  energy  hi  the  cause  by  which  it  op* 
eratee  on  its  effect;  and  how  must  we  be  di»- 
i^[)ppinted>  when  we  learn  that  this  cooneo- 
tion,  tie,  or  energy  lies  merely  in  ourselves^ 
and  is  nothing  but  that  determination  of  the 
mind  which  is  acquired  by  custom,  and  causes 
us  to  make  a  transition  from  an  object  to  its 
usual  attendant,  and  from  the  impression  of 
one  to  the  lively  idea  of  the  other?  Such  a 
discovery  not  only  cuts  off  all  hope  of  ever  at- 
taining satisfaction,  but  even  prevenfa  our  very 
wishes^  since  it  appears,  that  when  we  say 
we  desire  to  know  the  ultimate  and  operating 
principle,  as  something,  which  resides  in  the 
external  object,  we  either  contradict  ourselves, 
or  talk  without  a  meaning'-^— The  intense 
view  of  these  manifold  cootradietiens  and  im^ 
perfectioofl  in  human  reason  has  so  wiought 
upon  and  heated  my  brain,  that  I  am  ready 
to  reject  all  belief  and  reasoning,  and  can  look 
upon  no  opinion  even  as  more  probable  or 
likely  than  another.  Where  am  I,  or  what  ? 
From  what  causes  do  I  derive  my  existence, 
and  to  what  condition  shall  1  return  ?  Whose 
favor  shall  I  cour^  and  whose  anger  must  I 
dread  1  What  beings  surround  roe  7  and  on 
yfbom  have  I  a^y  inluenee,  or  who  have  any 
influence  on  me  1  I  am  conCbunded  with  all 
these  questions,  and  begin  to  fancy  myself  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition  imaginable,  en- 
vironed with  the  deepest  darkness,  and  utterly 
deprived  of  the  tise  of  every  member  and 
faeolty*'^ 

We  have  transcribed  these  passaffes,  as 
we  think  it  important  to  show  that  Hume 
regarded  his  own  studies  as  exhibiting,  not 
human  nature  as  it  actually  exists,  but 
rather  the  skeleton  of  man's  nature.  In  a 
letter  to  Hutcheson  he  expresses  himself 
in  mnch  the  same  way.  Hutcheson  had 
complained  of  Hume's  book  not  having 
any  warmth  in  the  cause  of  virtue, — '*  a 
warmth  which  he  thought  all  good  men 
would  relish,  and  which  would  not  dis- 
please amid  abstract  inquiries."  Hume 
says — 

"I  must  own  this  has  not  happened  by 
chance,  but  is  the  effect  of  a  reasonmg  either 
good  or  bad.  There  are  different  ways  of  ex- 
amining the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  One 
may  consider  it  either  as  an  anatomist  or  as  a 
painter;  either  to  discover  its  most  secret 
springs  and  principles,  or  to  describe  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  its  actions.  I  imagine  it  impos- 
sible to  conjoin  these  two  views.  Where  you 
pull  off  the  skin,  and  display  all  the  minute 
partS)  there  appears  something  trivial,  even  in 
the  noblest  attitudes  and  most  vigorous  ac- 
tions ;  nor  can  you  ever  render  Uie   object 

*  Hofflta  Natore,  book  i.  part  4,  sec.  7. 


graceful  or  engaging^  but  by  clothing  tha 
parts  again  with  win  and  flesh,  and  presenting 
only  their  bare  outside.  An  anatomist,  how- 
ever, can  give  very  good  advice  to  a  painter 
or  statuary.  And,  in  like  manner,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  a  metaphyaiciaD  may  be  very 
helpful  to  a  moralist,  tnough  I  cannot  eastty 
conceive  these  two  characters  united  in  the 
same  work." — VoL  i,  p.  113. 

Hume  had  expressed,  in  a  letter  to  Jjord 
Karnes,  an  unwillingness  to  return  to  hk 
own  country,  without  what  he  called  som^ 
*'  settlement  in  life  ;''  and  it  was  probably 
not  without  reluotaace  that  afler  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Treatise  on.  Human  Nature, 
he  went  to  live  with  his  mother  and  brother 
for  a  few  years  ii»  Beryrickshire.  He  says: 
that  he  there  recoveved  the  knowledge  of 
Greek.  Mr.  Burton  tells  us  of  some  un* 
successful  attempts  he  made  to  be  appoint? 
ed  a  tutor,  or  "  governor,"  a^  it  was  then 
called,  to  some  young  man  of  fortune,  and 
he  accepted  a  more  delicate  office,  which 
attsched  him  to  the  household  of  an  insane 
noblemnn.  The  Marquis  of  Annandale 
had  been  foond  a  lanatiQ  from  the  l^h  of- 
December,  1744 — a  few  months  after  whicb 
date  Hume  engaged  with  him  on  the  doubt<» 
ful  footing  of  a  companion,  receiving  for 
his  services  three  hundred  a  year.  Tha 
engagement  lasted  but  for  a  year,  and  tb^re 
was  a  vexatious  disposition  to  withhold  pari 
of  the  stipulated  salary.  At  a  later  period 
of  his  life  the  marquis  became  calmer  than 
when  Hume  lived  with  him ;  for  it  is  still 
remembered  that  he  used  to  walk  about 
the  neighborhood  of  High^fte  with  a. 
keeper  before  him,  and  a  ftxKnaan  behind. 
The  latter  would  now  and  then  tap  hka  on 
the  shoulder,  and  hand  him  his  snuff  box« 
During  Hume's  reign  his  imbecility  was 
more  active.  Hume  copied  some  of  hia 
epigrams^  which  he  said  were  not  inferior 
to  Rousseau's,  though  the  versification  was 
but  middling.  The  marquis  also  wrote  a 
novel,  of  which,  to  gratify  him,  thirty 
copies  were  printed;  he  being  led  to  bc^ 
lieve  that  thousands  were  circulated. 
Hume  thought  he  had  got  hitn  off  the  pub* 
lioation  scl^me,  by  leading  him  to  believe 
that  Lord  Marchmont  and  Lprd  Holing* 
broke  had  seen  the  manuscript,  and  were 
against  its  being  printed.  He,  poor  fellow^ 
got  suspicious,  and  replied  in  a  tone  that 
startled  David  into  compliance  with  an  in- 
sane wish,  which,  were  it  evidence  of  luna* 
cy,  would  affect  many  now  at  large.  *'  Par* 
die  je  crois  que  ces  messieurs  veulent  dtra 
lea   settles   Seigneurs  d'  Angletarre  qui 
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eufjsent  de  1'  esprit,  mais  jd  leur  montrerai 
ce  que  le  petit  A-< — ^peut  faire  au9si." 

Mr.  Burton  feels  that  his  reader  is  not 
unlikely  to  resent  Hume's  aecepting  what 
seems  to  be  so  humble  an  appointment ; 
and  he  presses  on  oar  consideration  the  pe- 
eiiliar  circumstances  of  Scotland — now  the 
most  industrious  and  far  the  best  educated 
part  of  the  empire,  and  with  the  greatest 
mearts  of  advancing  its  abundant  popula- 
tiem-^ut  in  which  they  were  at  that  pe- 
riod, to  ase  Hume's  own  words,  hut  **  two 
ranks  of  men— ^gentlemen  with  some  for- 
tdde  and  education,  and  the  meanest  starv- 
ing poor."  We  own  that  we  do  not  quite 
agree  with  our  author  in  regarding  the  of^ 
^,  under  the  oireunntances  in  which  it 
WIS  accepted,  altogether  so  humbling  as 
hir  seems  to  think.  The  invitation  which 
b^  accepted  proceeded  ft-om  Lord  Annan- 
date  himself,  and  was  suggested  by  his  ad- 
miration of  Hume's  essays.  Hume's  early 
letters  show  that  there  was  the  strongest 
and  apparently  the  best-founded  expecta- 
tions of  his  recovery.  The  office  was  one 
Which  the  conduct  of  Lord  Annandale's 
accent,  whom  Hume  thought  dishonest,  and 
wko  fi^ared  the  effect  of  such  a  mind  as 
Hume's  on  Lord  Annandale's,  rendered  in- 
tolerable *  but  this  was  scarcely  to  be  an- 
tioipated.  In  fact  it  was  the  most  respect- 
able channel  of  subsistence  open  to  a  man 
whose  habits  were  not  ective.  '*  The  only 
form  in  which  a  man  poor  atid  well-born 
could  retain  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  if  he 
did  not  obtain  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, was  by  obtaining  a  commission  in 
the  army,  or  a  gdvernntent  civil  appoint- 
ident."  David  lived  to  have  both,  but 
probably  would  have  had  neither  had  he 
not  added  to  his  little  fortune  by  such 
means  as  at  this  period  oflered. 

Mr.  Burton  gives  some  amusing  accounts 
of  the  difficulty  which  a  gentleman  then 
fbund  to  make  out  the  nveans  of  life  at  ^1 
in  Scotland.  In  Erskine's  Institute  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  a  government  situation  is 
regarded  as  the  sole  way  of  advancing  a 
young  man  of  respectable  connections.  It 
is  said  there  that  it  is  "  his  guardian's  duty 
to  advance  a  yearly  sum  far  beyond  the  in- 
terest of  his  patrimony,  that  he  may  appear 
suitably  to  his  quality,  while  he  is  unpro- 
rided  of  any  office  under  government  by 
which  he  can  live  decently.'* 

"Goldsmith,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  "  fbund 
a  Scotch  peer  keeping  a  glove  shop ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Mordington,  who  had 
been  arrested  ibr  debt,  the  bailiff  made  affi- 
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davit,  that  when  he  *  arrested  said  lord  he 
was  so  mean  in  his  apparel,  as  having  % 
worn-out  suit  of  clothes  and  a  dirty  s&rt 
on,  and  but  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  he 
could  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  peer  of 
Qreat  Britain,  and  of  inadvertency  arrested 
him.'  (Fortescue's  Reports,  165.)  This 
family  was  peculiarly  celebrated — Lady 
Mordington  having  raised  the  questioo^ 
whether  a  Scottish  peeress  who  kept  a  tai^ 
ern ,  was  protected,  by  privilege  of  peerage^  > 
from  being  amenable  to  the  laws  against 
keeping  disorderly  houses."  Mr.  Burton 
does  not  state  what  we  learn  from  the  notes 
to  the  "  Excursion,"  that  the  trade  of  a  trav- 
elling merchant^-by  Southerns  often  called 
a  pedlar — was  a  favorite  occupation  in  sneb 
circtunstaaces.  "  A  yeuog  man  going  firofli 
any  part  of  Scotland  to  England,  of  pur- 
pose t0  carry  the  pack,  was  consider^  as 
going  to  lead  the  life  and  acquire  the  for- 
tune of  a  gentleman.*  When,  after  twen- 
ty years'  absence  in  that  honorable  employ- 
ment, he  returned  with  his  acqaisituxia  to 
his  natite  country,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
gentleman  to  ill  intents  and  parposes."f 
This,  to  say  the  truth,  is  the  mode  of  life 
we  should  have  ourselves  liked  best  of  all 
that  seemed  to  be  then  open  to  a  younf 
man  in  Hume's  circumstances;  but  for 
this,  David  was   already  getting  too  fat, 

*  The  Botion  of  a^AKZ«  trad«  went  evea  hi 
ther  than  this.    In  Banf  James 'i  amustng  sooc  of 
the  Gaberlunzie  Man,  the  yuung  girl  who  left  Mr 
home  with  the  gaberlonzie  man  says : — 

"  O  kenned  mj  minnie  I  were  with  yoii, 
Ill-faredlj  would  she  crook  her  mou'. 
Sic  a  poor  man  she'd  never  trow. 

After  the  Eaberhinzie-man. 
My  dear,  quoth  h«,  ye're  yet  o'er  young, 
And  ha*e  no  learned  the  beggar's  toogoe, 
So  follow  me  frae  town  to  town, 
To  carry  the  gaberlunzie  on. 

<*  Wi'  eank  and  keel  I'll  win  your  broad, 
And  spindles  and  wiiorles  for  them  wha  need, 
IVkieh  is  a  genUe  trade  indeed^ 

To  carry  the  gaberlunzie  on. 

I'll  bow  ray  leg,  and  crook  my  knee, 

And  draw  a  black  clout  o'er  my  e'e  ; 

A  cripple  or  blind  they  will  call  me, 

While  we  shall  be  merry  and  sing.'* 

The  gaberlunzie^a  word  of  nncertain  deriva- 
tion—is the  bRff  in  which  the  travelling  tinker 
carried  the  implements  of  his  trade,  and  »«  what- 
ever he  could  lift."  We  transcribe  these  stansa* 
from  Cunningham's  Burns.  The  copy  of  the 
song  in  Percy^s  Reliques,  is  in  a  dialect  slightlj 
different  See  a  passage  from  Scott,  ouoted  in 
theDoBLiK  (Jnitersitt  Maoazike,  Vol.XVlII^ 
November,  1841— Article  on  Burns. 

t  Heron's  Journey  in  Scotland,  quoted  by 
Wordsworth. 
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wad  we  think  he  oboge  miuAj  m  prefecring 
wWl  we  bqae  wu  lo  be  called  the  place  ^ 
private  aeoretarjr ;  for  if  ao,  it  wociM  auf- 
geat  a  naeh  pWaamiter  acoonBl  of  aonie 
•xfterabie  aeraes  (bund  in  David'a  handwri- 
tingythan  that  which  Mr.  Barton  givea^ 
who  anppotea  them  (o  he  the  philoeopber'a 
own  handmcffk;  Seventf^ve  pounda  of 
Hiime^a  anlarjr  reaiaioed  unpaid.  On  thia 
«nb}eet  ,8Dflae  nnraeaBinf  aenttmentaHtjr 
had  been  uttered,  at  if  Hame,  in  deter^ 
mining  to  enforce  it  a*  law,  was  acting 
shabbily.  Thia  ia  werae  than  nenaenae. 
Hnrae'a  chief,  if  not  onlj  object,  in  thia 
aacarifioe  of  hia  tine  hnd  coaoibrta,  ta  the 
aalar  J  proniiaed ;  and  ie  he  to  make  a  prea- 
ent  of  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  the  esttde  of 
an  fnaane  noMeaian  t 

In  the  oenrse  of  the  next  year  he  became, 
at  the  ittvitatjbn  of  QeneralSt  Glair,  **  aec- 
letary  to  hia  expedition,  which  was  at  first 
Boeani  agatnat  Canada,  bat  ended  in  an  m- 
cniteion  on  the  coast  of  France."  '*  The 
office/'  aaya  David,  "  is  very  genteel-*— ten 
ahaliinga  a  day,  perqoiattea,  and  no  c^ 
penees."  Hnme  was  not  only  aeerettHry  to 
the  general,  bat  acted  as  jadffo«ad?oeate. 
hi  iht  coarse  of  the  aame  year  he  retaroed 
to^NinaweUs,  to  remain  but  for  a  ahort 
time,  as  he  was  again  inyited  by  the  gene- 
ral to  attend  him  as  secretary  m  his  mili* 
tary  embttsy  to  Vienna  and  Turin.  David 
now  wore  the  aniform  of  an  officer,  and 
was  intrcMdaced  at  court'  as  aid-de>»camp  to 
the  general.  At  Turin  the  late  Lord  Char- 
lemont  became  ac^painted  with  him,  and 
irom  Hardy's  Memoir  of  Charlemont's 
Life,  we  transcribe  a  sentence : — 

'<  Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  man 
more  unlike  bis  real  chsiracter  than  David 
Hume.  The  powers  of  physiognomy  were 
baflled  by  his  countenance ;  neither  could  the 
most  skirtfal  in  that  science  pretend  to  discover 
the  stnailest  trace  of  the  facnlties  of  his  mind 
in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his  visage.  His 
ikee  was  broad  and  fat,  his  mouth  wide,  and 
without  anv  other  expression  than  that  of  im- 
becility. His  eyes,  vacant  and  spiritless,  and 
the  corpulence  of  his  whole  person  was  far 
better  fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a  tur- 
tle-eating alderman,  than  of  a  refined  philoso- 
pher: His  speech,  id  English,  was  rendered 
ridiculous  by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent,  and 
his  French  was^  if  possible,  stiU  more  laugha- 
ble; so  that  wisdom,  most  certainly,  never 
disguised  herself  before  in  so  uncouth  a  garb. 
Though  now  near  fifly  years  old  [Hume  was 
but  thirty-seven,]  he  was  healthy  and  strong; 
but  his  health  and  strength,  far  from  being  ad- 
vantajpous  to  his  figure,  instead  of  manly 
comelmess,  had  onlj^  the  appearance  of  rusii- 
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ct^«  His  wearing  a  nmfo^rn  added  greatly  to 
his  natural  awkwardness,  for  he  wore  it  like  a 
grocer  of  the  trained  bands.  S^.  Clair  was  a 
liputenaot-general,  and  was  sent  to  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Turin,  as  a  military  envoy,  to 
see  that  their  quota  of  troops  was  Airnished 
by  the  AusTrians  and  Piedmontese.  It  waa^ 
therefore,  thought  neeessary  that  his  seereta- 
ry  sheuld  appear  to  be  an  officer,  and  Hame 
WMB  accordingly  disguised  in  soarlet." — ^Harr 
dy's  Charlemont,  voL  i.  p..  !& 

The  resoit  of  Hume's  campaign  witli 
Sir  John  Sinclair  was,  thst  after  two  yesM 
he  fonnd  hihiseif  possessed  of  a  fortune^ 
^*  which,"  aays  he,  *'  I  called  independent, 
thongh  most  of  my  friends  were  inclined  tv 
smile  when  I  said  so ;  in  shoH,  I  was  ROW 
master  of  near  a  thoasand  pounds/' 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  he  re-pobHslMd 
parts  of  his  old  **  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture "  in  aome^  new  shape.  It  neveris«eM 
ceeded  in  any ;  and  he  was  provoked  Mi 
inding  the  theologians,  who,  he  expected, 
would  kick  •  and  cuff  it  into  notice,  othei- 
wise,  and  probably  much  better  en^O]^ 
He  went  down  to  lire  in  the  country  wICk 
his  brother,  and  then  composed  one  or  two 
more  essays,  which  had  more  success.  '^I 
found,"  he  says,  "  by  Warburton's  railings 
that  the  books  were  beginning  to  be  es* 
teemed  in  good  company.  However,! had 
a  lixed  resolution,  which  I  inflexibly  ntaiiH 
tained,  never  to  ref^y  to  any  body."  Qoitti 
right;  David  ;  if  an  opponent  says  any  thing 
unanswerable,  always  let  him  have  his  own 
way.  That  same  Dr.  Warburton,  the  at^ 
torney  bishop,  is  likely  to  have  a  goQd 
deal  the  best  of  it,  as  there  is  no  one  qvttk* 
ity  of  mind  in  which  he  is  not  very  maoh 
your  superior.  An  unlucky  squeeze  of  his 
hard  hand  might  crush  that  poor  H,uman 
Nature  of  yours  out  of  existence. 

In  1751,  Hume  went  to  live  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  1752,  he  published  at  Edin- 
burgh his  Political  Discourses ;  and  in  the 
same  year  at  London,  his  ''  Inqtfiry  con- 
cerning the  Principles  of  Morals,"  "  whibh," 
he  says,  "  in  my  opinion,  (who  ought  not  to 
judge  on  that  subject,)  is,  of  all  my  writings, 
historical,  philosophical,  or  literary,  incom- 
parably the  best.  It  came  unmarked  and 
undiscovered  into  the  world." 

In  that  year  he  became  **  Keeper  of  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh"— an  ofiice 
of  which  the  emolument  was  but  forty 
pounds  a  year,  but  which  gave  him  a  great 
command  of  books.  Some  disputes  with 
the  curators  of  the  library,  as  to  the  pur*- 
chase  of  books,  made  him  think  of  resign- 
ing the  office.     However,  the  convenience 
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of  the  eonimaiid  of  books  was  of  great  mo- 
ment to  Hume,  who  had  now  commenced 
his  history  of  the  Hoase  of  Stuart,  and  his 
pride  was  satisfied  by  declining  any  longer 
to  receive  the  salary,  and  transferring  it  to 
Blacklocky  the  blind  poet,  whose  works 
are,  we  do  not  well  know  why,  still  included 
in  every  reprint  of  those  collections  which 
are  called,  by  a  strange  misnomer,  the 
British  Poets.  When  Hume  had  the  means 
of  proving  that  he  did  not  retain  the  office 
for  the  sake  of  the  sfilary,  the  curators  and 
lie  agreed  better.  At  the  end  of  17M,  ap- 
peared the  first  part  of  his  great  work,  a 
Siartavolnme  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
ree  pages—"  The  History  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Volume  I.,  containing  the  reigns  of 
Jaaies  I.,  and  Charles  I." 

Hia  own  account  of  this  event,  and  its 
efieet  on  him,  cannot  be  omitted  :-** 

'<I  was,!  own,  sanguine  in  my  expectations 
of  the  success  of  this  work.  I  thought  that  I 
waa  the  only  historian  that  had  at  once  neg* 
leded  piesent  power,  interest,  and  authority, 
^od  the  cry  of  pobular  prejudices ;  and,  ua  the 
subject  was  sol  tea  to  every  capacity,  I  expect- 
ed proportional  applause.  But  miserable  was 
mv  disappointment:  I  was  assailed  by  one  cry 
oireproach,  disapprobation, and  even  detesta- 
tion :  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  Whig  and 
Tor]^)  churchman  and  sectary,  freethinker  and 
leligiomst,  patrkit  and  courtier,  united  in  their 
mge  against  the  Qian  who  had  presumed  to 
•hed  a  generous  tear  for  the  fate  of  Charles  I. 
9nd  the  Earl  of  Strafford ;  and  after  the  first 
ebullitions  of  their  furv  were  over,  what  was 
ptill  more  mortifying,  the  book  seemed  to  sink 
into  oblivion.  Mr.  Millar  told  me,  that  in  a 
twelvemonth  he  sold  only  forty-five  copies  of 
it  I  scarcelv,  indeed,  heard  of  one  man  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  considerable  for  rank  or  let- 
ters, that  could  endure  the  book.  I  must  only 
except  the  primate  of  England,  Dr.  Herring, 
and  the  primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Stone,  whidi 
seem  two  odd  exceptions.  These  dignified 
prelates  separately  sent  me  messages  not  to  be 
diwooraged. 

"I  was,  liowever,  1  confess,  discouraged: 
and  h^id  not  the  war  at  that  time  been  break- 
ing out  between  France  and  England,  I  had 
certainly  retired  to  some  provincial  town  of  the 
ibrmer  kingdom,  have  changed  my  name,  and 
never  more  have  returned  to  my  native  coun- 
try ;  but  as  this  scheme  was  not  now  practica- 
ble, and  I  he  subsequent  volume  was  consid- 
erably advanced,  I  resolved  to  pick  up  courage 
and  to  persevere." — Qvm  Life, 

That  Hume's  history  of  the  House  of 
l^uart  should  have  provoked  all,  was  but 
natural.  There  is  naone  motive  of  action 
whicb  unites  men  into  parties,  which  Hume 
acknowledges  with  approbation ;  and  with 


respect  to  reli|pon-^the  strongest  influene* 
ing  power  that  animates  either  indiridnabi 
or  bodies  of  men — Home  was^  unhappily; 
utterly  skeptical,  if  we  ar«  not  to  use  m 
stronger  word.  Through  his  work  there 
was  another  great  and  insuperable  fault 
His  acquaintance  with  English  literature 
was  imperfect  in  a  degree  that,  in  our  deya^ 
must  be  altogether  incredible.  In  hb  day, 
nothing  aeems  to  have  been  called  lit«ra* 
ture  except  the  showy  publications  that 
were  addressed  rather  to  the  idle  and  dis- 
engaged portion  of  the  puUic,  than  to  the 
business  mind  of  England.  There  it  no 
country  in  the  world  in  which  the  mind  of 
the  nation  is  less  shown  in  that  class  of 
publications,  which,  exoept  in  accidental 
cases,  are  of  little  real  value ;  nor  ie  there 
any  people  whose  men  of  business  have 
been  more  the  creators  of  its  {rue  literature 
than  this  same  England.  In  the  parlta^ 
mentary  history,  in  the  state  trials,  in  the 
law  reports,  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  day, 
at  alflM)st  all  periods  of  our  hiiBtory  of  which 
we  have  any  vdaaUe  records,  are  foooA 
masses  of  thought  to  which,  in  their  real 
interest  and  importance,  and  oAeir  even  in 
referenoe  to  the  artistic  skill  with  wfaieh 
arguments  of  great  power  are  elaborated 
afl^  exhibited,  the  works  of  our  later  litera^ 
ture  bear  no  comparison  whatever ;  aed  of 
all  these,  Hume  was,  except  when  by  bare 
accident  he  looked  farther  than  the  popular 
works  by  which  he  was  directed  to  his  an* 
thorities,alto^herignttrant  Hume  thought 
himself  a  Whig,  and  perhaps  the  temper  in 
which  the  French  writers,  whose  tone  be 
assumed,  then  spoke  of  proposed  unprove* 
ments  in  their  political  constitution,  might 
have  deceived  him  into  the  belief.  In  every 
government — the  most  tyrannicd  and  abso- 
lute, as  well  as  the  most  fVee — the  peace  of 
society  must  be  the  first  object ;  and,  though 
Hume  would  not  admit  it  in  words,  be 
seems  to  think  that  whenever  this  is  attaiar 
ed  all  is  accomplished.  Had  Hume  written 
the  history  of  the  Church,  as  he  once 
thonght  of  doing,  woe  to  the  poor  refrtrmers, 
unless  indeed  Rome  had,  in  thedajs  of  her 
first  usurpations^  put  forward,  instead  of  her 
claim  of  antiquity,  that  of  development — 
the  dream,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  seemed 
to  him,  of  wandering  dotage,  and  a  symptom 
of  approaching  change.*  If  Hume  can  t>e 
said  to  have  had  any  sympathies,  they  were 
altogether  with  things  as  established ;  and 

*  See  Newman's  Essay  on  '<  Development"  of 
Chriitiaa  Doetriae*— 1646.  . 
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to  tbb,  ralbMr-  than  to  any  thing  ebe,  ate 
«reto  aaoribfr  what  we  nwst  regitfd  atf  the 
entireLjr  false  apirk  in  whioh  hianarrattfeof 
ike  oiVil  wan  ia  the  reign  of  the  aeeond 
king  of  the  Hooae  of  Stuart  ia  eooceiFed. 
The  kngiiage  of  ef erj  early  doeument 
wkatever  of  oar  ktatory ,  that  can  be  broiiglit 
to  hear  oa  the  anbject,  proToa  that  the 
elaioia  of  the  popular  party  were  not,  as 
Home  would  represent  them,  encroach- 
nei^  on  the  prerogative,  bat  that  the  king 
of  fiog^and  was  a  limited  power.  The  ox- 
tent  of  hii  power  was  defined  by  the  fact, 
tl»t  he  could  as  king  only  act  tfaroegh  re> 
apoDsible  officers,  no  one  of  whom  could, 
without  a  TidaiiQft  of  law,  exceiid  his  prop- 
er duties.  That  the  power  of  an  fiogiiah 
king  had  its  legal  lioiits,  was  express^  in 
the  maxim  sftoftai  strangely  perverted  into 
a  DieaBing  directly  opposite  to  what  was 
meant  to  be  cooveyed  by  i%-^The  king  eon 
di>na  wrtmg.  From  our  early  history  we 
Af>  not  think  that  with  all  the  confusion  of 
occasBoaal  ciril  wars,  ahd  the  loose  Ian* 
guage  of  documenta  .'drawn  up  without  par- 
ticmar  reference  to  a  point  not  in  diapote, 
any  case  can  be  plausibly  made  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  doctrine  that  arbitrary  power 
in  the  monarch  was  consistent  with  the 
constitution  of  government  in  England. 
The  doubt  with  respect  to  the  rightful  lim* 
its  of  the  prerogative  arose,  we  think,  cbiei^ 
ly  from  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  House  of 
Tudor ,^  and  were  suggested  by  the  anoma- 
lous position  in  which  the  crown,  and  a 
great  and  influential  portion  of  its  subjects, 
were  placed  by  the  king's  being  declared 
Head  of  the  Church,  before  the  meaning  of 
that  Bew  title,  or  the  claims  depending  on 
it,  were  practically  reduced  to  an  assertion, 
that  the  clergy  owed  undivided  allegiance  to 
the  state,  and  were  subject  to  the  same  ju- 
risdiction as  the  laity.*  To  the  accession 
of  the  family  of  Stuart,  and  to  the  false  no- 
tions which  James,  brought  up  under  the 
laws  of  another  country,  from  the  first  took 
of  his  position,  we  ascribe  the  oontest 
between  the  crown  and  people  beinf 
pUoed  by  any  one  on  tiie  groomls  whi^ 
Hume  endeavored  to  uke.  All  the  notions 
wbtdi  James  broofht  with  him  firom  Scot- 
knd  were  essestialTy  and  ia  first  principles 
opposed  to  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
the  English  constitution.  All  his  notions 
were  referable  to  the  civil  law;  and  die 
aflert  to  eagraft  on  the  Bn|^ish  law  and 
fDfiBf  0t  fovemment  those  of  a  ajstem 
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essentiilly  and  ia  every  thing  diflfeteat,  aad 
to  simplify  <lespotism,  was  a  thing  not  very 
easily  borne.  It  was  ease  enough  for  Hume 
to  make  a  plausible  oase'fbr  the  Stunt 
kings,  on  the  supposition  that  the  names  of 
king  and  parliament  had  the  same  meaning 
in  England  as  in  countries  where  the  laws 
and  mode  of  government  were  es^ntially 
different ;  and  while  we  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  usurpations  of  the  Stuarts 
arose  from  their  never  h«ring  fairly  consid- 
ered the  true  points  of  difference,  it  seems 
to  us  demonstrable  that  a  practical  change 
wholly  unjustified  was  ^ught  to  be  made 
by  them,  which  it  was  an  absolute  duty  m 
the  people  of  England  to  resist.  James's 
talents  had  enabled  him  to  systematize  into 
a  sort  of  theory  his  notions  of  kingly  jpv- 
ernment,  and  when  the  vanity  of  an  autnor 
was  added  to  that  of  a  monarch,  it  is  ao 
wonder  that  he  deceived  himself.  It  is  a 
sad  delusion  when  the  feeling  of  loyalty  de- 
generates into  a  baseless  superstition,  and 
the  claim  of  a  divine  right  is  stated,  as  it 
was  then  stated  by  James,  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  power  of  the  crown  beyond 
any  thing  known  by  Hbe  name  of  kingly 
power  in  the  government  which  he  was 
called  on  by  Providence  to  administer.  To 
assert  in  argument,  from  the  facts  of  a  man 
being  king,  and  of  God,  who  rules  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  havins  called  him  to  that 
high  trust,  the  further  consequence  that 
such  man  has  a  right  to  enlarge  the  powers 
committed  to  him  whenever  opportunity 
offers,  is,  we  think,  not  only  a  doctrine 
wholly  untenable,  but  offensive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  those  whose  feeling  of 
religion  and  loyalty  are  least  question* 
able. 

Hume  has  been  accused  of  a  dishonest 
perversion  of  facts  on  evidence  that,  where- 
ever  it  has  been  examined,  has  wholly  failed. 
Of  this  we  shall  hereafter  give  proo&,  to 
our  own  mind  entirely  decisive. — Hume's 
history  has  faults  enough  without  the  ag- 
gravation of  intentional  misstatement ;  but 
If  [has  beauties  of  narrative  more  than  sufll- 
ci(snt,  where  ihe  reader  is  sufficiently  guard- 
ed against  the  errors  which  we  have  indica- 
ted, to  redeem  many  of  its  imputed  faults, 
and  the  book  is  calculated  to  give  more  ia- 
struction,  as  well  as  more  pleaanrey  thaa 
any  other  single  account  of  the  same  peri- 
od. It  cannot  supply,  and  no  book  can,  the 
place  of  die  original  authorities;  but  il 
certainlv  is,  in  every  reject  whatever,  ia 
which  they  can  be  fairly  coouMred,  sup«rior 
«*  to  tli9  ecderl/ aad  idid  worka'*  of  Taraer^ 
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MbckiBtoth)  Liogard,  tad  ^  ihofle  wbeni 
Mr.  Landor  describes  io  hit  aomsing  jingie 
of  ivords — which  ia  not  wiihoot  some  mean- 
ing too — aa  "  the  CoxtB  and  Foxes  of  our 


DISPATCHES  AND    LETTEBS   OF    LORD 

NELSON. 

• 

The  Dispatches  and  Letters  of  Vict^Ad- 
ndrdl  Lord  Viscount  Nelson ;  mth  Nates 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  0. 
C.  M.  0.  Vols.  I.— IV.  8vo.  London, 
1844-45. 

Wc  do  not  know  any  edition  of  a  work 
of  this  sort  better  executed  than  this  is  on 
the  whole;  yet  we  know  no  other  such 

{lubrication,  the  editor  of  which  is  more 
iable  to  animadversion.  So  long  as  Sir 
N.  H.  Nicolas  has  limited  himself  to  per- 
form his  office  of  editor,  he  has  been  emi- 
nently successful,  and  his  industry  deserves 
praise;  but  when,  led  away  by  admiration 
ibr  hts  hero,  he  undertakes  to  defend  deeds 
which  have  met  with  the  reprobation  of 
men  of  all  parties  and  countries,  he  inflicts 
a  serere  blow,  not  only  on  the  memoryof 
his  hero,  but  on  his  own  judgment  We 
aay,  "  on  his  own  judgment,"  feeling  satis- 
fied, that,  had  not  that  judgment  been 
warped  by  a  bias  for  a  man  of  so  high  a 
reputation  as  Nelson,  Sir  Harris  would 
have  been  the  last  man  to  take  on  himself 
the  awful  responsibility  of  apologizing  for 
conduct  which  has  stamped  an  indelible 
stigma  on  Nelson's  name— conduct  which 
made  his  most  distinguished  biographer 
say^  that  *'  to  palliate  it  would  be  in  vain ; 
to  justify  it  would  be  wicked :  there  is  no 
dternative  for  one  who  will  not  make  him- 
self a  participator  in  |^ilt,  but  to  record 
t))e  disgraceful  story  with  sorrow  and  with 
shame."*  Thus  it  is  that  the  severity  of 
history,  in  the  case  of  so  renowned  a  man 
as  Nelson,  is  almost  disarmed,  and  his 
crimes  extenuated  as  foibfils'  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  and  BXinosX  forgiven, 
if  not  forgotten.  But  when  a  man^  like 
Uia  editor  of  the  work  before  us,  is  so  far 
d^txled  by  admiration  as  to  defend  atroci- 
tiW  unequalled  in  Europe  in  our  times,  it 

»        •  BovTHRi's  life  ofJttUon^  ahap.  iH. 


[Mat, 

befaovis  impartial  men  to  expose  the  fatility 
of  the  defence,  and  to  hold  up  to  the  ex»> 
cration  of  all  honest  men  the  crhnina].  it 
is  only  by  the  foar  of  posterity  «id  of  ia* 
fkmyi  that  men  placed  by  eireumstances  in 
R  positioQ  which  enables  them  to  de^  with- 
itnptintty  the  laws  of  humanity,  of  natioits^ 
and  of  society,  can  be  deterred  from  breaks 
ing  them ;  it  is  an  encoorageraent  to  fnture 
atroeitiea,  to  uphold  those  of  former  iimev. 
The  more  illustrious  the  criminal,  and  the 
more  respectable  in  point  of  talents-^-and 
still  more  in  point  of  character— -the  advo* 
cate,  the  more  is  it  requisite  to  expoee  tho 
misdeeds  of  the  one  and  the  sophisms  of 
the  other,  and  prevent  either  of  them  fron 
lending  the  weight  of  their  names  to  tbo 
defence  of  what  onght  to  be  abhorred* 
National  honor,  and  consequently  national 
interest,  demand  it  ecmally.  Should  enor^ 
roities  like  those  of  which  Admival  Nelson 
w«s  guilty,  pass  unreptoted,  then,  hideed, 
the  nation  might  be  said  *'  to  moke  herself 
a  participator  in  his  guilt."  Fortunatelf 
for  the  honor  of  En^aod,  this  cannot  bo 
said  of  her.  Such  eminent  men  as  Southey, 
Wrangham,  Brougham,  Fpx,  Alison,  Foote, 
James,  Breoton,  and  a  host  of  others,  ha?o 
been  unanimoua  in  casting  the  opprobriuaa 
of  his  deeds  on  the  responsibility  of  tho 
perpetrator.  Even  his  biographers,  Clarke 
and  M'Arthur,  men  not  particularly  soro* 
pukms  in  defending  their  hero,  were  near* 
ly  giving  him  up.  Of  all  the  distinguished 
eompanions-in-arms  and  friends  of  Nelson^ 
some  of  whom  are  still  alive,  not  one  her 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  him* 
VVben  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Comaions,  reproved  the  conduct  of  the 
British  admiral,  sot  a  minister  raised  his 
voice  in  his  defence;  and  when  Nelson 
complained  so  bitterly  of  the  attack  thns 
made  on  him,*  though  his  oomplaiuts  were 
communicated  lo  a  Cabinet  Mioister,t 
neither  the  minister  nor  any  of  Nelson%' 
friends  ventured  to  allude  to  the  sebjisct  itt' 
Parlianient,^  or  send  what  he  aupposed  bill- 
defence  to  the  newspapers.  Sir  Niohelae 
H.  Nicdas  is  the  first  champion  of  •ame 

•  BiMp»Uk99^  vol.  fv.  p.  23S.    CUfkk^W^m.' 

t  Glarlcfk  in  %  Ic^r  ta  Foototatid  thasffals^'s: 
t«  reasont  for  octing  m  ba  did  wate,  ^ttriad  by , 
Davison  lo  Lotd  Grenville.** — Vindication^  f.  4&j 

%  Nelson  himself  took  his  seat  in  the  Houie  of 
Lord*  OD  (b«  SOtli  of  November,  1800,  but  he"' 
(brcot  tO(  notice  tha  attaok  en  bis  obataoter  ftom^ 
such  a  man  ai  Fox,  in  suoh  a  place  as  tbe  Hoaee 
of  Commons,  though  he  felt  when  far  off*  that  ha 
was** called  upon  to  explain  his  conduct,"  and 
wished  to  beset  right  by  others  in  publi#  opinion. 
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wbo  uBdertftkes  to  deiend  a  cause  viucb 
BO  one  hitherto  thought  defensible;  and 
flmteis  himself  with  "  the  expowire  of  igno- 
fssice,  prejodkea,  and  falsehoods  that  more 
4>r  lees  penrade  every  staieoieiit  on  the  snb- 
jeet."*  These  are  hard  words.  We  shall 
riiow  that  they  are  utteriy  uncalled  for; 
we  fiball  prove  heyond  question  that  po  one 
Jias  committed  more  pistakes,  or  hu  shown 
himself  more  prejudiced,  than  the  learned 
editor  himself.  Far  from  us  to  think  him 
-iiaMet^the  cbaig»«f  ignorance  or  fUse- 
hoodl  Ae  he  hmiself  pahlishea  the  doov- 
menu  that  will  serve  to  convict  him^  it  is 
dear  that  he  cannot  be  liable  to  either  the 
one  or  the  othef  of  those  two  accusa* 
tions. 

fielbre  entering  o«  tha|^  the  most  iopor- 
tent  part  of  our  subject,  we  shall  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  historical  value  of 
the  Letters  themselves,  and  on  the  edition 
now  before  us.  Tliere  is  no  question  that 
these  Dispatches  show  great  enthusiasmf 
patriotism,  loyalty,  courage,  and  determi* 
Mtion  in  their  writer;  m  m  maa^  up  to  a 
eertain  period  he  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
■en  and  a  good  husband.  To  his  friends 
and  companions-in^arms  Nelson  was  warm- 
ly, attached^  so  far  as  his  rather  suspicious 
temper  and  uncommon  vanity  aUowed  him ; 
his  foible  for  Lady  Ham'Jton  caused  him 
to  be  guilty  of  very  unfair  conduct  towards 
those  whom  she  hated  the  more  for  having 
wronged  them  most  cruelly.  To  the  in* 
fluence  which  that  woman  had  over  him 
must  be  attributed  the  sanguinary  and  un- 
generous sentiments  that  he  uttered  to- 
wards the  enemies  of  his  country ;  at  all 
events,  in  early  life  he  was  neither  so  viru- 
lent against  them  nor  so  certain  that  the 
cause  for  which  he  fought  had  justice  on 
its  side. 

The  enthusiasm^  which  we  have  observed 
to  be  prominent  in  Neisb&'s  character,  led 
him  sometimes  to  express  himself  in  such 
terms  as  are  either  ridiculous  or  utterly  in- 
defensible. Suuck  by  the  horrors  which 
attended  the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  he 
••J»,—  

^^Then,^  on  the  troops  add  royalkts  em- 
barking, "  began  a  scene  of  horror,  which  may 
be  conceived, Y)Ot  described.  The  mob  rose; 
death  called  forth  all  its  mtrmfdons,  which 
desjtr,9yfd  the  miserable  inhabitants  in  the 
4w%  .0^  woi-ds,' pifitbl^.  fire,  an^  water. 
Thousands  are  said  to  be  lost  In  this  dregid- 
fui  «oen^  and  tg  complete  misery  already  at 

Preftce  to  vol*  3»  p.  viii. 


the  highest,  Lord  Hood  was  oi 
the  French  fleet  to  be  set  on  fireJ 
p.  342. 


ibliged  to  order 
I  fire." — VoLL 


This  |umble  is  the  effect  of  an  excited 
imagination;  the  following  is  the  coose* 
quence  of  inordinate  vanity.*  He  writes 
to  hid  wife  :*— 

"  I  h^ve  just  receivcfd  the  Emperor  of  Qos- 
sia's  picture,  in  a  box  magnificently  set  with 
diamonds;  it  has  done  him  hoQor,  and  me  a 
pleasure  to  have  my  conduct  approved.^— 
Yd.  iil,  p.  381. 

On  another  occasion/  giving  vent  to  Ue 
diflaatisfaetion»  as  iie  often  does,  at  his  ser- 
vices not  betng  acknowledged  ae,  in  Ui 
opinion,  they  deserved,  and  to  his  6ar  thai 
they  will  go  unrewarded,  he  says,^^ 

^Mj  copntry,  I  tn^  wi)l  not  aHoiv  me  aaj 
longer  to  lip^er  in  went  of  that  pecuniar/ 
assistance  which  I ,  have  been  fignting  ih^ 
whole  war  to  preserve  to  her."— Yol.  ii^ 
p.  436. 

But  what  fellows  is  a  more  serious  €«£«- 
pade.  The  Bey  of  Tripoli  was  supposed^ 
to  have  turned  favorable  to  the  French, 
then  in  Egypt.  Nelson  writes  to  him  Uier 
most  violent  letter,  charging  him  with 
having 

'^  renounced  the  defence  of  the  true  MussuinMua 
faith,  and  joined  in  a  new  alliance  with  the 
French  infidels,  who  are  endeavoring  to  over- 
throw the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  worship 
of  the  true  only  God  and  his  Holy  Prophet., 
«  *  ♦  It  will  be  my  duly  to  join  with  the 
Admiral  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  in  chastising 
thoise  enemies  of  the  true  faith  and  of  tim 
Grand  Signior,"  &c. 

And  to  the  Consul  at  Tripc^i,  be  s|iys^>— 

^  If  his  Rfghnees  renounces  his  evil  coun- 
sellors, and  retraets  in  writing  and  In  due  form 
Oiy  treaty  he  may  unwittingly  have  entered 
into  against  the  Grand  fiigmor  and  the  true, 
faith  of  Mahomei,  it  will  give  me  s^nsij^iei 
pleasure.  ♦  ♦  ♦  You  will  urge  this  point 
with  energy  and  delicacy,  so  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  it  is  th^  cause  of  the  Grand  ^ignior 

*ThoM  who  have  knows  N«1so»,  agnie  in  siy^^ 
Ing  that  he  was  Yery  vaiti$ — a  weaknan  tiot  am- 
dott  allied  to  graat  courage,  tkoagli  UBlVefsi^jr' 
supposed  imcODipatikltt  witii  it.    C^enerat  WolA 
was  ▼ery  vain.    Sir  Harris  Nicolas  wiM  not  be* 
liove  tkat  Halson  onoe  exclaimed,  ^^WestmhiSlsr: 
Abbey  or  victory/'  as  it  is  *'  a  gaseonade  'v^ry^* 
iBOODsistant  with  bis  okaraster,"  (td.  ii.,  p.  94C2)i 
Yet  it  is  recorded  that  the  same  idea  straek  bias- 
before   the  battle  of  the   Nile.— Clarxb  en^' 
M'ABTBea,  ii.,  10.    8vo  edition.  * 
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and  the  Mahohietan  religioo  that  we  are  called 
tipoh  to  defend.  ♦  ♦  *  You  must  take 
care  that  the  Bey  must  always  suppose  (what 
is  true)  that  we  are  supporting  the  Grand 
Signior  and  the  Faith  against  atheists,  assas- 
sins, and  robbers."-— Vol.  iii.,  p.  300  and  301 

It  would  appear  that  Bonaparte  and  Nel* 
son  agreed  in  one  single  point  during  all 
tbeir  fives,  viz. — the  holiness  and  truth  of 
Hahomedanism  and  of  Mahomed,  and  the 
claim  that  both,  the  French  General  and 
the  English  Admiral,  had  on  the  gratitude 
of  Moslems  for  supporting  that  true  faith 
and  tkai  koiy  prophet. 

As  it  was  after  his  intimacy  with  Lady 
HamiltoB  that  he  penned  these  letters,  we 
charitably  suppose  he  would  not  have  writ- 
ten them  before,  his  whole  conduct  being 
certainly  altered  after  that  fatal  acquaint- 
ance. Nelson  undoubtedly  always  hated 
the  French,  but  as  Frenchmen  not  as  Re- 

Eublicans  ;*  but  it  was  most  ungenerous  of 
im  to  stigmatize  the  whole  army  in  Egypt 
— that  army  that  numbered  amongst  its 
officers  Desaix,  Kleber,  Soult^  Berthier, 
and  a  host  of  others — as  a  band  of  assas- 
sitiSi  especially  when  he  knew  that  his  oi 
cers  and  seamen,  when  prisoners  in  the 
bands  of  the  French,  were  well  treated, 
because  belonging  to  his  ship.  What  a 
contrast  !t  But  the  ferocity  which  he  dis- 
plays against  them  at  a  later  period,  is 
utterly  shocking: — 

"  At  Augusta,"  he  writes  on  the  28th  of 
January.  1799,  "140  French  arrived  from 
Alexandria.  Eighty-two  were  killed  by  the 
people  on  the  20th,  the  rest  were  saved  by  a 
Neapolitan  frigate.     What  a  fool.**— Vol.  ill., 

Now  the  victims  were  not  there  as  ene- 
mies, and  it  is  painful  to  compare  Nelson's 
brutal  joy  with  the  terms  in  which  an  un- 
doubted partisan  of  legitimate  government 
and  an  adversary  to  the  French — ^yet  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman— speaks  oif  the 
same  event : — 


*  M I  hita  s  Franchman.  They  are  e<iiially 
ebjaots  of  my  detestation,  whether  royalisU  or 
repebUfians — la  some  peintei  I  believet  the  latter 
are  the  beat'*— Vol.  ii.,  p.  117.  This  the  Rev. 
J«  8.  Clarke  called  ^  aoet  eommendable  hatred.*' 

t "  My  offioevi  and  peepla  who  are  prisoBeis  in 
Fraaee  am  ezceediDgly  well  treated,  particolarly 
m  by  the  naval  officers ;  aod«  as  they  say,  beeaiise 
they  belong  lo  the  AgamemaoD,  whose  character 
Is  wall  k^wn  throaghoat  the  Repoblie."— ii., 
IM.  The  Freaeh  aavy  aia  afterwards  ealled 
^auseieaats,"— (vol.  iiL,  p.  469)-'-and  sack  other 
ckoiee  aanies  elsewhera.  The  gairisoa  of  Malta 
are  m  sceaadrals."-4v.  197.  I 


tMAf, 

^  Two  events  only  caused  pain  to  the  honest 
people  in  Sicily.  The  first  was  that  a  Geno^ 
ese  ship,  with  siicty-six  Mind  or  wounded 
French  soldiers,  returning  from  Egypt,  havinf 
touched  at  Augusta  in  January,*  the  p^laaa, 
who  thought  the  ship  might  carry  a  valuable 
cargo,  boarded  it  and,  in  plunderipff  it,  mur^ 
dered  forty-five  of  those  invalids.  Tne  others 
were  with  difficulty  saved  by  a  Neapolitan 
frigate  which  chanced  to  be  there.  The  o^i^ 
event,*'  Ac.f 

Having  heard  that  the  plague  had  attaek^ 
ed  the  Frenck  atwaj,  be  writes — 

"  Thank  God,  the  plague  has  got  into  both 
the  French  army  and  mto  their  shipping.  Goa 
send  it  may  finish  these  miscreants."— lii.,  277. 

And  again,  at  a  later  period — ^**The 
plague,  thank  God,  has  got  among  them/' 
-— (iv.  254)— thus  rejoicing  at  the  nitfUm^ilt 
of  the  mean  wishes  he  had  expressed  long 
before,  speaking  of  the  army  which  had 
landed  in  Egypt  :-^ 

^I  have  little  doubt  but  that  army  will  be 
destroyed  by  plague,  pestilence  and  famine^ 
and  battle  and  murder,  which,  that  it  may  soon 
be,  God  grant"— VoL  iii.,  p.  108. 

Had  Lord  Nelson  been  carried  away  Inr 
a  sense  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  whicn 
he  was  embarked,  and  by  an  honest  con- 
viction that  the  extermination  of  the  French 
was  as  just  as  it  was  necessary,  one  might 
find  some  palliation  for  the  applause  which 
he  bestows  on  the  horrible  means  of  de- 
struction to  which  he  hopes  that  they  are 
exposed.  But  he  was  not  misled  by  anjr 
such  bias  in  favor  of  that  cause.  He  wai 
always  of  opinion  that  the  best  mode  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  Republic  ahd  to  the 
war,  was  not  to  interfere.  He  writes  in 
1794— 

"I  am  still  of  opinion  it  (the  war)  cannot 
last  much  longer;  not  by  the  French  having 
an  absolute  monarchy  again,  but  by  one  leav- 
ing them  alone,  perhaps  the  wisest  method  we 
can  follow."—!.,  356. 


And  in  1795 — 

<<Pray  God  send  us  peace.    We  have 

•  They  were  driven  into  Augusta  by  a  storni. 
Bonaparte,  who  is  called  a  murderer,  an  arch- 
thief,  and  suoh  other  names  by  Nelson,  set  at 
liberty  the  emigrants  who  were  driven  into  a 
French  port  by  similar  niisibrtnn«.  Mo  one  has 
ever  called  him  a  fbol  for  that. 

t  The  event  here  going  to  be  related  has  nethiBg 
to  do  with  oar  snbieet.  Com,  JinmmU  4*  MtatiB^ 
iU.,j;uj».    The  work  was  pablishod  at 
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established  the  French  Republie,  which,  bat 
for  08, 1  verily  believe,  would  never  have  been 
eel  tied  by  such  a  volatile  changeable  people." 
—ii.,  117. 

He  relates  in  1796,  that  the  Dcy  of 
Algiers  would  not  make  peace  with  the 
Genoese  and  Neapolitans,  '*  for/'  said  his 
Highness's  envoy,  **  if  we  make  peace  with 
every  one,  what  is  the  Dey  to  do  with  his 
ships?"  On  which  Nelson  exclaims, 
"  What  a  reason  for  carrying  on  a  naval 
war !  But  has  our  minister  a  better  one 
for  the  present  t" — (ii.,  236.)  Nor  was  he 
slow  in  perceiving  the  absurdity  of  subsi- 
dies, for,  he  said,  "  poor  England  will  be 
drained  of  her  riches  to  maintain  her  allies, 
who  will  not  fight  for  themselves." — (i., 
492.)  And  again,  "  I  very  much  believe 
that  England,  who  commenced  the  war 
with  all  Europe  for  her  allies,  will  finish  it 
by  having  nearly  all  Europe  for  her  ene- 
mies."— (ii.,  171.)  This  prediction  was 
never  fulfilled,  whatever  the  learned  editor 
may  think  to  the  contrary  ;*  but  no  doubt 
the  time  came  when  nearly  all  Europe  was 
aj^ainst  England — and  England  triumphed; 
the  war  did  not,  however,  finish  at  that 
period. 

It  was  on  the  plea  of  maintaining  one  of 
those  allies  "  who  would  not  fight  for  him- 
self," that  Nelson  rendered  himself  guilty 
of  crimes  unparalleled  for  their  baseness, 
for  their  cruelty,  and  for  their  consequences. 
It  is  to  have  the  sentence  passed  on  him  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  civilized 
world,  reversed,  that  the  editor  of  his  Let- 
ters has  entered  into  an*  elaborate  examina- 
tion of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  all  the 
documents  bearing  on  it,  which  he,  with 
some  justice,  prides  himself  in  having  col- 
lected ;  we  undertake  to  show,  from  those 
very  documents  and  very  little  else,  that 
the  conduct  of  Nelson  was  even  worse  than 
has  been  hitherto  supposed,  and  that  in  at- 
tempting to  defend  him,  the  learned  editor 
has  put  it  out  of  doubt,  that  Nelson  was 
still  more  criminal  than  has  been  previously 
believed. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that,  on 
bis  return  from  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Nel- 
son gave  way  to  the  passion  which  was  kin- 
dled before  for  Lady  Hamilton.  In  De- 
cember, 179dy  it  had  reached  the  ears  of 

*  The  editor  makei  the  following  note  : — 
*>  This  remarkable  prediction  waa  not,  however, 
completely  fulfilled,  until  after  Nelgon*f  death." 
The  war  against  Napoleon  and  France  did  not 
end  after  Melton *a  death  till  1814,  when  all  Eu- 
rope wai  wUk  England. 

Vol,  VUL— NcI.  43 
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Lady  Nelson  and  of  his  friends  in  Eng-^ 
land,  as  we  find  from  a  letter  of  Davison — 
(vol.  iii.  p.  138) — who  expressed  bis  regret 
thai  Nelson  should  contiaue  in  the  Medi* 
terranean.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  his- 
tory of  Lady  Hamilton  is  well  known.  Re- 
markably handsome,  attractive,  and  artfiil, 
from  the  lowest  station  in  which  she  was 
born,  and  of  which  she  preserved,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  manners  and  language  to  her 
last  days,  she  had  been  taken  from  walking 
the  streets  of  London,  and  had  passed 
through,  no  one  knows  how  many  hands, 
to  those  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  English  min* 
ister  at  Naples,  who  made  her  his  wife. 
But  her  previous  life  was  in  the  way  of  her 
being  received  either  at  Court,  or  by  the 
Neapolitan  aristocracy,  until  the  power  she 
had  acquired  over  Lord  Nelson,  even  be- 
fore the  ba(itle  of  the  Nile,  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  Queen  of  Naples  for 
her  political  views,  and  Lady  Hamilton  be- 
came not  only  a  favorite,  but  an  indecently 
familiar  companion,  and,  if  the  word  were 
not  profaned,  when  speaking  of  such 
wretches,  the  friend  of  the  Queen.  Soon 
after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  King  of 
Naples,  unquestionably  urged  to  it  by  Nel- 
son, had  the  imprudence  to  attack  the 
French  in  the  Roman  States.  His  Majesty 
was  soon  driven  out  of  Rome,  of  which  he 
had  possessed  himself,  and  in  three  weeks 
he  bravely  ran  away  from  Naples  to  Sicily, 
on  board  the  Vanguard,  commanded  by 
Nelson,  leaving  his  continental  dominions 
to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  the 
French,  who  soon  became  masters  of  the 
kingdom,  and  organized  it  as  a  Republic. 
The  whole  of  those  dominions  were  lost  to 
the  king ;  there  was  not  a  soldier  nor  a  ban- 
ner of  his  left;  and  a  king  who  betrays 
his  people  and  runs  away  from  them,  when 
they  press  him  to  stay  at  his  post,  as  the 
Neapolitans  did,*  absolves  them,  most  un- 
doubtedly, from  an  allegiance  which  is  only 
the  counterpart  of  protection.  Francesco 
Caracciolo  commanded  a  Neapolitan  frigate 
(the  Archimedes),  which  escorted  the  king, 
and  went  with  him  to  Sicily,  whence  his 
sovereign  allowed  him  to  return  to  Naples, 
the  republican  government  having  threat- 

*  The  king  ran  away  on  the  20th  of  December^ 
1798.  It  waa  only  on  the  22d  of  Jvnnary  that  the 
French  entered  Naples.  Sir  W.  Hoate,  who  wit- 
neased  the  triumphal  return  of  the  king  of  Naples 
to  hia  coDiinental  dominiona ,  wrote  to  bis  mother 
in  June,  1802: — **  It  mutt  appear  truly  ridiculous 
to  wery  one  to  see  the  honors  of  a  triumph  given 
to  a  man  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  bad  basely 
deserted  them."— ytfm^#  and  UutT$^  i.  180. 
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«aed  to  confiscate  his  properij.  "Bat 
neither  the  king  nor  he  bimseir  ought  to 
hafe  imagined  that,  iu  such  times,  a  roan 
of  such  reputation  would  be  permiited  to 
remain  inactive."*  But  no  more  of  this  at 
present. 

The  populace  in  the  mountains,  excited 
bj  the  priesthood,  and  le|l  by  them,  and  by 
villains  who  had  escaped  from  the  gallows 
for  the  most  horrid  crimes,t  had  taken  up 
arms  for  the  king.  Among  those  who  had 
followed  the  king  to  Palermo,  was  Fabrizio 
Ru£b,  a  cardinal,  of  the  noble  and  most 
loyal  house  of  Castelcicala.  He  landed 
thence  at  Bagnara,  one  of  the  feudal  pos- 
sessions of  his  family,  where  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  all  the  refuse  of  society  who 
ehose  to  follow  him — ^for  it  was  only  the 
lower  classes — those  who  had  nothing  to 
lose— who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Cardi- 
iial,(  who,  in  the  name  of  religion  and  loy- 
alty, led  them  to  founder  and  murder  with 
the  cross  and  the  royal  cockade  oo  their 
hats,  and  usurping  the  name  of  **  Army  of 
Ihe  Faith,"    and  of   *•  Christian  Army," 

•  Southet's  Life  ofMsnn,  chap.  6. 

t  The  cruelties,  murders.and  wholesale  slaugh- 
ten  cufnmitted  by  the  mofiiters  here  alluded  to, 
are  so  very  revolting,  that  our  readers  would  be 
disgusted  were  we  to  attempt  to  record  any. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  most  barbarous  na- 
tions can  be  found  surpassing,  and  seldom  any 
thing  equalling,  the  conduct  of  the  allies  of  Lord 
JNeUoR.  Their  anassinutioos,  not  discouraged  by 
the  admiral  and  his  friendn,  pass  uncondeipned 
and  smiled  at  by  the  apologists  of  Lord  Nelson. 
The  following  is  a  case  of  simple  murder,  one  of 
the  mildest  by  far  of  those  days,  which  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  times  and  of  the  men.  Nelson 
writes  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  as  fbllows: — *'Our 
friend  Troubridge  liad  a  present  made  him  the 
other  day  of  the  head  of  a  Jacobin,  and  makes  an 
apology  to  me,  the  weather  being  too  hot,  fur  not 
■ending  it."  The  head  was  sent  by  the  assassin 
to  Troubridge,  with  what  is  simply  called  *'a  eu- 
fious  letter,"  dated  Salerno,  26th  April,  X7D9,  of 
the  following  tenor ; — <*  Sir,  as  a  faithful  subject 
of  my  king  Ferdinand  IV.,  whom  God  preserve,  I 
have  the  glory  of  presenting  to  yoar  £tcellen- 
cy  the  bead  of  D.  Charles  Uranozio  diGiflToni, 
who  was  employed  in  the  administration  directed' 
by  the  infamous  commissary  Ferdinand  Ruggi. 
The  said  Granozio  was  killed  by  me  as  be  was 
running  a^  ay.  I  beg  your  Excellency  would  ac- 
cept the  said  head."  (Nblboh's  Ditpatchee^  vol. 
iii.  348  )  Now  his  Excellency  did  accapt  of  the 
head.  He  laughed  at  the  deed,  and  wrote  on  the 
tettar,  «*  A  jully  fellow,"  aod  talked  joeularly  of 
fleodifig  i|  on  ta  his  superior  and  friend  for  bis 
amnaement. 

t  ^  At  Naples  all  the  lower  orders  are  loyal  and 
flitaehed  to  their  sovereigns,  and,  indeed,  so  they 
aaa  ia  tiie  provinces;  for  this  war  presents  the 
y$wf  txlipefdinary  eireainataDce  of  the  rich  taking 
It»ee4»ad'fbr  tht  descrofttiea  of  property,  and  the 
poor  fMttcCkig  it^'-^Voi.  itt.  p.  8d4. 


[Mat, 

though  one  of  its  most  distinguished  lead- 
ers was  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  Fra 
DiAVOLO.*  It  was  this  wrwy  that,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  English,  succeeded  in 
conquering  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  its 
king,  after  the  French  had  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  it. 

The  government  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  king's  absence,  had  retired,  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic,  into  the  Castelnu^ 
ovo  and  Castel  del'  Ovo,  the  French  under 
the  command  of  a  scoundrel  of  the  name 
of  Mejeau,  having  possession  of  Castel 
Sant'  Elmo,  the  only  one,  in  fact,  which 
can  be  well  defended,  particularly  when 
the  other  two  hre  in  friendly  hands.  We 
now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of 
these  transactions,  into  which  it  is  necessa* 
ry  to  enter  minutely,  to  understand  all  the 
otherwise  incredible  infamy  of  Nebon's 
conduct 

We  are  informedt  that  on  the  lOih  of 
June,  1799,  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples, 
hearing  that  the  populace  were  in  his  favor 
in  the  capital,  determined  to  send  his  eldest 
son  and  a  body  of  troops  of  the  line  to  as- 
sist his  partisans  in  recovering  it. 

"This  measure,  however,"  says  a  letter  of 
the  king  to  Nelson,  "  without  your  valuable 
assistance  aod  direction,  cannot  produce  the 
necessary  result  1  have  recourse,  therefore,  to 
you,  my  Lord,  to  obtain  both  the  one  and  the 

*  "Ruffo*s  army  consisted  of  a  motley  tribe  of 
Calabrese  rovalists,  galley  slaves,  and  criminals 
from  the  gaols,  and  banditti,  from  tiie  south  to  the 
north  of  the  kingdom.** — Claree  &  M'Arthor, 
ii.  256. 

**  Captain  Troubridge  has  given  a  portion  of 
that  spirit  he  so  eminently  possesses  to  all  who 
communicate  with  him.  The  Great  Devil  [he 
meant  Fra  Diaeolo]  who  commands  a  portion  of 
the  Christian  army,  has  been  on  board  the  Cullo- 
den,"  6ui. — Dispatches  of  Lord  Nelson,  iii.  S40. 
Observe  here  an  assassin  receiving  his  inspirationa 
from  an  English  captain  in  the  navy — an  assassHi 
nicknamed  the  Devil,  commanding  a  **  Christian 
array,** — and  all  this  in  ioke  !  This  villain  [Fra 
Diavolo]  the  editor  of  Nelson's  Dispatches,  calls 
^*  a  Calabrese,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
royal  cau^e,"  (iii.  340.) 

t  We  quote  the  letter,  but  we  believe  il  apoc- 
ryphal ;  we  may  allow,  because  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, that  such  a  letter  may  have  at  the  time 
been  written,  but  we  say  that  the  king  of  Naplea 
was  incapable  of  writing  it,  both  menUUfy  and 
mutmittUy  :  that  ie,  he  neither  oould  expi«as  him* 
self  in  such  terms,  nor  could  he  writn  so  long  a 
letter  with  bis  own  hand.  He  may  have  signed 
it,  but  we  repeat  it  again,  supposing  it  is  what  the 
editor  behoves  it  to  be^a  holograph-^ it  is  of  no 
consequeooe ;  it  is  at  the  utmost  a  yrivaie  ietter, 
net  a  soleoMi  kingly  act  and  document.  Bee  it  at 
length,  iii.  491. 
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,otber,Bo  that  (if  God  will  bJess  your  eSor t^ 
and  oure),  this  kingdom  being  speed ijy  deliv-i 
ered  from  the  scourge  it  has  experienced,  i^ 
may  henceforward  be  in  a  condition  to  perform 
the  engagements  contracted,  which  duty  and 
reason  prescribe.  I  send,  therefore,  a  copy  of 
the  instructions  I  give  to  the  superior  Gene-? 
raJp,  aad  which  1  forward  to  those  on  Uie  Con- 
tinent At  the  head  of  these  I  have  placed 
my  son,  whom  I  trust  to  your  friendly  assists 
ance,  so  that  liis  first  steps  in  his  present  criti- 
cal career,  which  he  will  have  to  run,  may  be 
guided  by  your  wise  advice,  requesting  you 
not  only  to  help  him  with  your  powerful  aidL 
but  that  you  will  always'*'  act  principally,  as 
your  forces  are  the  true  means  and  support  on 
which  I  rest  my  future  hopes,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  my  safely.  .  .  .  The  powerful 
and  distinguished  fleet  with  which  you  will 
support  the  expedition,  leads  me  to  flatter  my- 
eeJf  with  that  happy  result  which  will  espe- 
cially depend  upon  it When  therefore 

•  .  .  yoQ  shall  judge  necessary  to  employ  ac<! 
;  tvial  and  powerlbl  lorce,"  &o.  (iii.  492.) 

Now,  although  this  letter  is  written,  as 
the  editor  says,  **  shortly  before  he  (Nelson) 
sailed  for  Naples,"  (p.  491,)  it  is  not  fair — r 
and  the  mistake  is  highly  reprehensible — 
to  connect  the  letter  with  the  entrance  into 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  on  the  24th  of  June. 
Al^er  the  Crown-Prince  had  embarked  on 
the  13th  of  June,  the  fleet  was  obliged  to 
change  its  destination,  and  instead  of  going 
to  Naples  it  ti'ent  after  the  French  fleet,  so 
that  the  Prince  was  landed  in  Sicily  on  the 
14th,f  and  the  expedition  to  Naples  was 
given  up.  The  letter  of  the  king  was  not 
an  oflScial  document — had  it  been  so,  it 
was  only  saying  what  was  well  known,  that 
the  king  neither  had  had,  nor  had,  nor 
4^ould  have,  any  hope  but  in  the  English 
fleet;  without  it  he  neither  could  ferry  his 
troops  across  from  Sicily,  nor  expect  to 
succeed ;  but  it  never  can  be  twisted  to  mean 
that  the  command-in-chief  of  the  expedition 
was  cpnferred  on  Nelson  by  it.  Far  from 
It,  the  king  sends  him  a  copy  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  superior  generals :  He 
does  not  give  any  to  Nelson;  nor  does  he 
direct  the  Neapolitan  generals  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  Admiral's  orders.  It  is 
absurd  to  argue  such  points :  but  as  the 
editor  draws  most  unwarrantable  inferences 
Jrom  utterly  groundless  assumptions^  we  beg. 
.tonoUfle.them.     Whateier,  moreover^  the: 

*  There  IB  DO  always  io  the  grigmal  Italian.  ^ 
i  This  is  admitted  bv  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  (p  492;)] 
wno  corrects  the  mistake  he  had  fallen  into,  by- 
trusting  to  the  twin  biographers  of  NkIboo,  Clarke 
and  M  Arthur,  who  blundered  on  this,  as  tiey  doi 
,9)^  j^Gft  oj^hc^  jmjl^ar^t  occasions.  ij 


W 
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powers  of  Nelson  were  to  be,  on  that  par- 
ticular emergency,  there  was  an  end  of 
them  by  the  expedition  being  given  up,  the 
Prince  landing,  and  the  fleet  going  on  an- 
other service. 

This  was  in  consequence  of  a  letter  of 
the  6th  of  Jane,  which  Nelson  received  on 
the  13th  of  the  same  month  from  Lord 
Keith,  informing  him  that  the  French 
fleet  (consisting  of  at  least  twenty-five  sail 
of  the  line),*  might  go  towards  Nelson 
with  a  wind  favorable  to  the  enemy,  whilst 
he,  Keith,  could  not  follow  them.  NeleoD 
had  no  choice  but  to  land  the  Prince,  the 
troops,  the  amnninition,  &c.,  and  go  to 
meet  the  French  off  Marittimo,  thodgh  with 
a  very  inferior  force,  "  not  fit  to  face  the 
enemy,"  as  he  says ;  and  then  adds,  "  al- 
though as  I  am,  I  cannot  think  myself  justi- 
fied in  exposing  the  world  (1  may  almost 
aay)  to  be  plundered  by  those  miscreants.'' 
(iii.  380.)  He  left,  during  this  ibsencf. 
Captain  Foote  of  the  8ea-lu>r8e,  to  contiii* 
ue  at  the  head  of  a  small  squadron  of  En- 
glish ships,  to  assist,  together  with  the  Rus- 
sian and  Turkish  forces.  Cardinal  Jlufib 
to  retake  from  the  republicans  the  castles 
into  which  they  had  withdrawn.t  Foole 
observes  :— 


!  my  duty  to  consider  that  the  getthig 
\  of  Castel  Nuovo,  and  delr  Ovo, 


"  It  was  I 
possession 

would  very  much  expedite  the  reduction  of 
Fort  St  Elmo,  which  commands  the  town  of 
Naples,  and  was  wholly  garrisoned  by  French 
troops.  Besides,  from  aff  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived, I  had  much  more  reason  to  expect  the 
French  than  the  British  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples. .  .  .  The  two  great  objects  were,  to 
restore  his  Sicilian  Majesty  to  his  dominions, 
and  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy.  .  .  . 
Considering  that,  in  the  then  situation  of  tS- 
fairs,  it  was  of  great  consequence  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  Castles,  and  still  more  to  prevent 
the  least  appearance  of  disunion  [among  the 
allies],  I  determined  not  to  Uirow  any  obstacle 
in  the  wav  of  obtaining  the  two  great  objects 
to  which  X  have  before  ^lluded."| 

Rufib  was  well  aware  that  the  appearance 
of  a  superior  French  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples would  have  been  the  destruction  of  the 
royalists ;  and  he  knew  also  that  the  ban- 
diui  and  cut-throats  whom  he  led  were 
more  likely  to  plunder  their  friends  thaa 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Keith,  of  Jane  27tb,  199^. 
(iii.  391.) 

t  The  command  of  the  ships  in  the  Pay  ofNa- 
pies,  had  devolved  on  Foote  on  the  17th  of  May. 
— Vindication^  p.  108     . 

t  Captaik  Foots's   Vindic4itw^  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
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fight  their  enemies.*  Foote,  foreseeing 
what  might  happen  if  the  **  Christian  army" 
entered  Naples,  wrote  to  Nelson  on  the  6lh 
of  June,  requesting  that  some  regular  troops 
should  be  sent,f 

<<  to  prevent  the  anarchy  that  must  take  place 
if  the  royalists,  of  themselves,  get  possession 
of  Naples :  an  event  by  no  means  to  be  (ie- 
sired,  as  there  is  no  saying  what  pillage  and  dis- 
order would  ensue ;  as  few,  if  any,  of  these 
armed  people  receive  any  regular  pay ;  and, 
consequently,  are  obliged  to  subsist  by  rapine 
and  plunder,  which,  I  tiear,  has  given  the  coun- 
try people  but  too  much  reason  to  complain  of 
their  conduct.  With  all  submission  to  the  bet- 
ter judgment  of  my  superiors,  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  the  offering  a  free  pardon,  be- 
cause, when  throwing  the  dice  for  kingaoms, 
personal  animosities,  jealousies,  and  every 
trifling  object,  should  be  disregarded.''^ 

These  humane  and  eminently  politic  sen- 
timents, met  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
Lord  Nelson,  so  far  as  their  political  part 
went;  for  as  to  the  prevention  of  pillage 
and  plunder,  he  did  not  feel  much  concern. 
His  answer,  dated  June  8th,  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  agree  in  all  the  sentiments  you  express 
in  your  letters  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Na- 
ples ;  a  few  regular  troops  would  do  the  busi- 
ness in  better  order,  but  not  more  efficaciously 
than  the  royalists."§ 

These  words  imply  an  approbation  of 
Foote*s  sentiments  as  to  the  free  pardon 
(the  italics  are  Footers)  which  he  saggests; 
a  circumstance  which  deserves  particular 
notice.  The  **  efficaciousness"  of  the  roy- 
alists in  doing  the  business  when  they  en- 
tered Naples,  was  shown  to  Nelson's  heart's 
content.  What  Mr.  Fox  said  in  bis  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  1800,  was  true,  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration  : — 

"  Not  only  the  miserable  victims  of  the  rage 
and  brutality  of  the  fanatics  were  savagely 
murdered,  but  in  many  instances  their  nesh 
was  eaten  and  devoured  by  the  cannibals  who 
are  the  advocates  and  the  instruments  of  the 
social  order."|| 

*  Nelson  knew  it  as  well.  See  his  letter  to 
Troubridge,  April  25, 1799.— iii.  333. 

t  This  determined  the  sending  of  the  Prince 
Roval,  who  wai,  however,  obliged  to  put  back 
to  oicilj,  an  we  have  seen. 

t  VindUittion^  page  124. 

j^  ViwUcativn^  page  126. 

K  *^  Durante  I'assedio  del  cnstelli,  il  popolo 
Napolitano  unite  agl'  insorgentt,  comroise  delle 
barbarie  che  fan  fremere ;  incrudell  fin  anco  con- 
tro  !•  donna;  alz6  nelle  pubbliche  jiiazze  del 


[Mat, 

This  is  what  Lord  Nelson  meant  when 
he  spoke  of  the  business  being-done  ''  more 
efficaciously"  by  the  royalists,  though  not 
with  **  the  good  order"  of  regular  troops. 
Encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  Lord 
Nelson,  Captain  Foote,  after  attacking  Cas- 
tel  a  Mare,  granted  a  capitulation  to  the 
garrison,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that 
the  whole  of  the  garrisons  and  crews  of  the 
flotilla  should  lay  down  their  arms.  The 
republicans  asked»  nnoreover,  that  it  should 
be  left 

"  to  their  option  to  go  where  they  think  prop- 
er; and,  relying  on  British  generosity,  Uiey 
trust  you  (Captain  Foote)  will  receive  such  of 
them  on  board  your  ship  aa  think  proper  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  Brit- 
ish flag." 

These  terms  were  granted  by  Foote.* 
To  the  garrison,  both  of  Castel  a  Mare,  and 
of  Ravigliano,  he  had  previously  proposed 
to  receive  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  a 
promise,  on  bis  word  of  honor,  **  to  inter- 
cede with  his  Sicilian  Majesty  in  their 
behalf"  These  terms  were  accepted  by 
the  garrison  of  Ravigliano.  That  of  Castel 
a  Mare  wanted  to  leave  the  fortress  with 
military  honors,  be  released  on  their  word 
of  honor,  allowed  to  go  home,  **  and  their 
safety  guaranteed  in  the  name  of  the  Kings 
of  Great  Britain  and  Sicily."f  As  Foote 
gave  no  answer  to  that  proposal,  the  other 
was  made,  which,  we  have  seen,  was  event- 
ually consented  to.  Neither  the  garrison 
of  Kavigliano,  nor  that  of  Castel  a  Mare, 
was  promised  that  their  members  might 
either  be  safely  sent  to  France,  or  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  Naples  unmolested,  nor 
were  their  lives  and  property  guaranteed.^ 
They  were  simply  allowed,  as  far  as  Foote 
was  concerned,  to  go  where  they  liked ;  the 
utmost  he  had  bound  himself  to  do  was  *'  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf,"  which  on  their 
part  meant,  that  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  king's  mercy,  but  had  no  right,  in  strict 
justice,  to  claim  exemption  from  abiding 
the  consequence  of  whatever  criminal  prose- 
cution the  royal  government  might  institute 
against  them.§ 

roghi,  ove  si  cuocevano  le  membra  degP  infelici, 
parte  gittati  vivi,  e  parte  moribondi." — Saqoio 
8tor,  Sulla  RLvoluz.  di  Jiapoli,  2d  edit.  Mil.  1810. 
It  is  written  by  Cuoco,  an  eye-witness. 

•  Vindication,  p.  158.  t  Vindication  p.  155-157. 

t  All  this  was  especially  and  solemnly  grant- 
ed to  the  Castel  Nuovo,  and  Castel  delr  UovO| 
by  Foote,  and  treacherously  refused  by  Nelson, 
as  we  shall  see.  Here  we  only  wish  to  point  out 
ihe- difference  of  the  terms. 

§  Foote  did  intercede  for  theaii  and  his  intsr- 
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Foote  bad  every  reason  to  think  that  the 
granting  capitulations  on  humane  and  gen- 
erous terms  would  be  approved  of  by  the 
Neapolitan  government  There  is  a  letter 
of  Sir  John  Acton  to  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, dated  the  20ih  of  June,  1799,  and  pub- 
lished at  length  in  the  Nelson  Dispatches 
— <iii.,  391 J  whilst  Foote  (p.  139)  had 
published  only  a  portion  of  it — in  which 
we  find  that  the  Republicans  were  charged 
with  having  broken  a  truce 

•*  granted  at  their  deeire  for  the  capitulation  of 
tile  Castles  [del!*]  Uovo,  Nuovo,  and  of  St 
Elmo.  These  last,  however,  seem  willing  to 
hear  of  terms,  but  the  Republicans  are  making 
continual  sorties  from  tne  Castles,  and  S. 
Martino.  The  Cardinal  seems  in  a  disagree- 
able position.  His  Majesty,  on  this  circum- 
stance especially,  accepts  oi'  the  kind  ofier  of 
Lord  Nelson,  to  present  himself  before  Na- 
ples, and  procure  the  intimation  for  surrender- 
ing, to  be  supported  by  the  English  fleet  Its 
appearance,  and  the  certainty  of  the  French 
bemg  distant,  would  certainly  produce  the 
desired  effect    I  hurry  this  answer,  my  dear 

sir,  for  the  expedition  of  Lord  Nelson 

I  return  to  you  Captain  Foote's  letter,  of  which 
I  havp  taken  copy.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  granted  the  demands  of  the  rebel  offi- 
cers to  go  free  to  their  families.  His  intima- 
tion was  for  surrendering  prisoners  of  war.  If 
Captain  Foote  has  kept  to  his  declaration, 
then  these  prisoners  might  come  to  Sicily, 
when  they  shall  be  ordered  to  Africa,*  till  fur- 
ther orders." 
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Sir  W.    Hamilton,  on   forwarding 
letter  to  Lord  Nelson,  wrote  to  him — 


this 


"  The  offer  your  Lordship  made  in  your 
letterf  was  to  take  place  when  you  had  a  cer 
tainty  of  the  French  fleet  being  disposed  of 
somehow ;  and  General  Acton  has  had  your 
letter  to  me,  and  I  have  not  seen  him,  so  you 

CMsion  was  niccessfal.  His  hamane  and  geoeroas 
Sffortfl  ar«  Utfed  by  the  editor  of  the  Dispatches  to 
attack  hit  honesty — **  Why  did  not  Captain  Foote 
make  a  similar  exertion  in  favor  of  ihe  nrrisons 
of  [Castel  deir]  Uovo,  and  Nuovo?"— (lii.  51t).) 
Why  ?  because  these  had  a  right  to  go  frei'ly  to 
France,  and  to  be  left  unmoleited,  according  to 
the  capitulation  ;  whiUt  the  garrisons  of  Ravig^- 
ano  and  Castel  a  Mare  had  no  such  rights  but  had 
only  trusted  to  the  intercession  of  Foote — who 
h«cl  promised  it,  and  kept  bis  word — for  mercy. 
How  can  the  editor  say  that  the  terms  granted  to 
the  latter  were  very  similar  to  those  granted  to  the 
former  P 

*  So  in  the  Nelson  Dispatches;  but  in  Foote  it 
is  Ustica,  a  Sicilian  fortress,  not  Africa,  that  U 
mentioned. 

t  This  letter  has  not  been  found,  probably  be- 
cause Acton^  to  whom  it  was  forwarded,  never 
returned  it. 


may  decide  your  own  way ;  for  we  are  under 
no  kind  of  engagement.'' 

These  letters  help  us  to  appreciate  Nel- 
son's conduct  on  his  arrival  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  They  prove  incontroveriibly  :  Ist, 
that  the  Neapolitan  government  wished  the 
castles  to  capitulate:  2d,  that  so  far  from 
the  King  of  Naples  having  invested  Lord 
Nelson  with  the  supreme  command,  or  with 
extraordinary  powers  as  his  representative, 
he  merely  accepted  the  unasked-for  assist* 
ance  offered  by  the  English  admiral  to  sup- 
port with  his  fleet  the  intimation  for  surren- 
der to  be  made  to  the  Castles-^a  support 
the  more  welcome,  and  a  capitulation  the 
more  desirable,  as  the  Cardinal  was  in  a 
disagreeable  position  :  8d,  that  Lord  Nel- 
son was  under  no  kind  of  engagement,  and 
was  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  Bay  of  Naples  to 
give  the  proffered  assistance  or  not,  as  he 
liked  best :  4th,  that  the  Neapolitan  Gov- 
ernment, when  doubting  whether  Captain 
Foote  had  granted  to  the  rebel  officers  per- 
mission to  go  home,  had  not  expressed  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  grant,  either  on 
the  score  of  justice  and  expediency,  or  on 
that  of  want  of  power  in  Foote  for  granting 
such  terms.  And,  on  the  most  unfavorable 
supposition  to  the  patriots,  that  they  had 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  Acton 
wrote  that  they  would  be  sent  to  Ustica 
*'  till  further  orders,"  which  orders  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  to  put  them  to  death 
at  leiaure,  such  not  being  the  treatment 
which  is  reserved  for  persons  who  are  re- 
ceived as  prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1797,  Nelson  sailed 
from  Sicily  in  search  of  the  French  fleet.* 
For  very  good  reasons,  which  we  need  not 
repeat,  he  returned  to  Palermo,  and  on  the 
21st  landed  there  for  a  couple  of  hours,  saw 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  General  Acton, 
and,  having  taken  on  board  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Hamilton,  he  sailed  for  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  where  he  anchored  about  nine 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.  In 
that  bay  he  wrote  what  he  called,  **  Opinion 
delivered  before  I  saw  the  treaty  of  armis- 
tice, d^c,  only  from  reports  at  sea."t     And 

*  It  was  then  that  he  wrote  to  Lady  Haoailron 
the  letter,  printed  among  the  Dinpatcbea  as  if  it 
went  written  June  16<h,]800,in  whieh  he  speaks 
of  being  *'  from  her  house  to  a  hog-stye  of  «  cab- 
in." In  1800,  on  the  16  h  of  JiiDe,L^dy  Hnmilion 
and  the  Queen  of  Naples  were  with  Nelson  at 
Leghorn.     See  vol.  iv.  p.  252  and  253. 

t  These  important  words  are  added  in  the  copy 
in  the  State  Paper  Oflke  in  Nelson's  own  baud. 
It  is  carious  that  the  copyist  should  havs  omittsd 
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havingr  found  a  flag  of  truce  flying  on 
board  the  Sea-horse,  he  made  the  signal  to 
have  it  hauled  down,  before  having  had  any 
conversation  with  Captain  Foote.*  That 
opinion  begins  thus  : — 

*^  The  armistice,  I  take  for  granted,  is,  that 
if  the  French  and  rebels  are  not  relieved  by 
their  friends  in  twenty-one  days,"  &c. — ^Vol. 
m.^  p.  384. 

Now,  if  Lord  Nelson  had  waited  for 
positive  information,  instead  of  taking  for 
granted  what  he  wished,  in  order  to  shed 
blood,  he  would  have  found,  what  he  did 
not  wish  either  to  find  or  to  respect,  a  ca- 
pitulation, not  an  armistice,  solemnly  sign- 
ed, and,  so  far  as  possible,  actually  execu- 
ted. Cardinal  Rufib  intended  to  re-estub- 
Hsh  the  king  on  his  throne;  but  he  wrote 
to  the  governor  of  Procida, — 

"According  to  my  opinion,  we  must  not 
drive  the  principal  Jacobins  of  Naples  to  des- 
pair, but  must  rather  leave  them  the  means  of 
escape.^'t 

His  leaning  towards  mild  measures  in 

(reference  to  harsh  ones  to  restore  the 
ingly  authority,  was  well  known  to  Nel- 
son and  Hamilton ;  for  the  latter  in  'a  letter 
to  the  former,  dated  June  20th,J  says, — 

"Your  Lordship  observes,  that  what  we  sus- 

rioted  of  the  Cardinal  has  proved  true ;  and 
dare  say  when  the  capitulation  of  Naples 
comes  to  this  court,  their  Sicilian  Majesties' 
dignity  will  be  mortified." 

"let  with  this  foreknowledge  "  their  Sicilian 
Majesties  **  did  not  revoke  the  powers  of 
vicar-general  granted  to   Ruflb, — powers, 

them,  if  in  the  original  from  which  he  copied,  as 
well  as  the  words  at  the  end,  **  Read,  and  ex- 
plained,  and  reiected  by  the  Cardinal,"  also  add- 
ed in  Lord  Newon's  band.  One  wou'd  likewse 
be  glad  to  see  the  letter  in  which  the  copy  of  the 
**  Observations '*  was  enclosed  when  sent  to  Eng- 
land. 

•  Vindieationf  p.  71. 

f  Clarke  and  M*Arthur,  ii.  257,  who  call 
this  conduct  of  the  Cardinal  **  highly  disgraceful 
to  his  sticred  character."  No  nation  or  country 
has  produced,  within  this  century,  so  ignorant  or 
so  dishonest  historians  as  these  two. 

t  Probably  a  fragment  of  the  same  letter  of 
whii'h  part  hos  been  already  quoted.  Cltrke  and 
M'Arthur,  p.  263  from  whom  this  fragment  is 
tiken,  say  that  Nelson  was  then  (on  t  le  20th  of 
June)  on  the  point  of  s  tiling  from  Palermo!  But 
if  we  were  to  point  out  all  the  instances  of  shame- 
fat  carelessness,  and  wilful  disreg^ird  of  truth 
with  which  their  work  abounds,  we  should  write 
a  vol  urns. 


[May, 

by  the  very  essence  of  the  office,  of  the 
most  ample,  or  rather  of  an  unlimited  des* 
cription.  Foote,  partly  led  by  political  and 
military  considerations,  and  partly  by  hit 
humane  and  truly  liberal  feelings,  coinci- 
ded with  the  Cardinal's  views  : — 

*•  At  the  moment  of  these  capitulations,  the 
French  fleet,  and  not  the  Engl  th,  was  expect* 
ed  in  the  Bay  of  Naples !  To  secure  these 
castles  was  of  importance.  To  conciliate 
contending  minds  was  the  duty  of  all  men, 
when  excesses  the  most  sanguinary  were  ia 
constant  perpetration :  so  far  I  was  friendly  to 
the  Cardmal's  measures."* 

When,  therefore,  Foote  learnt  that  Nel- 
son's squadron  had  sailed  on  the  16th  of 
June  in  search  of  the  French,  he  wrote  to 
Nelson  himself  a  letter,  begun  on  the  ]8tb 
of  that  month,  in  which  he  says  that  having 
been  informed  of  the  change  of  destination 
of  Lord  Nelson's  squadron,  (which,  as  we 
have  said,  was  coming  to  Naples  with  the 
Crown  Prince  on  board,  but  was  obliged  to 
put  back  to  Sicily,)  he  had 

"  sent  Captain  Oswald  to  the  Cardinal  to  re- 
present  the  absolute  necessity  of  getting  pet- 
session  of  the  castles,  even  by  granting  favor- 
able term8."t 

In  this  he  had  been  forestalled  by  the 
Cardinal,  who  on  the  previous  day  (June 
I7th)  wrote  to  him  that  he  thought  that  til 
was  going  on  well,  that  the  castles  would 
surrender,  but  as  they  objected  to  surrender 
to  a  priest,!  he  added, — 

"  Let  your  Excellency's  flaffs  be  displayed, 
and  I  believe  they  (the  rebels)  will  yield  at 
the  sight  of  them.  Send  your  orders  on  shore 
that  hostilities  may  cease  as  the  treaty  com- 
mences. The  conditions  are  simple  and 
plain  enough.  It  is  granted  to  the  French  to 
be  carried  back  by  sea  to  France,  with  their 
eflects  and  property,  at  his  Majesty^s  expense  $ 
and  those  who  are  not  French  are  allowed  the 
liberty  of  following  them."{ 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  agent  of  the  king  of  Naplea, 
Micheroux,||    and  the  commander  of  the 

*  Vindication^  p.  82     See  also  p.  83,  «t  seq, 

t  Vindieatitm^  p.  136. 

t  The  real  oi*jectioti  was,  that  they  did  ti6t 
think  he  had  the  power  of  restrnining  his  moiley 
foil  iwers  from  breaking  any  capitulation  that  hs 
mi|(ht  have  grnnted. 

§   VindiMiion,  p.  178. 

II  To  show  Cl*irke*s  ignorance,  it  is  only  nec*»f- 
sary  to  say,  that  had  it  not  been  for  Foote  unde- 
ceiving him,  he  was  going  to  attack  BfichenMnt 
as  the  republican  negotiator. 
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Rassian  foteea,  on  the  side  of  the  Mes, 
ttid  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  republi- 
cans, on  the  other.  Foote  grew  impatient, 
and  remonstrated  against  tl^  delay.  Last- 
ly, on  the  20th,  the  terms  on  which  the  ca- 
pitulation of  the  castles  Nuovo  and  ddl'  Uo- 
vo  was  to  be  granted  were  settled  and  sign- 
ed by  Foote,  and  early  on  the  23d  of  June 
be  pot  his  name  to  a  formally  drawn  up 
document,  which  had  been  previously  sign- 
ed by  Rufib,  as  Ticar-general  of  the  king- 
dom, and  then  by  the  Russian  and  Turki^ 
commanders^  in  which  the  following  arti- 
cles occnrred  : — 

«  Art  4.  Persons  and  propeKy,  both  mova- 
ble and  immovable,  of  eyery  individual  of 
the  two  garrisons,  shall  be  respected  and 
guaranteed.  Art.  5.  All  the  said  individuals 
shall  have  their  choice  of  embarking  on  board 
of  cartels  which  shall  be  furnished  them  to  go 
to  Toulon,  or  of  remaining  at  Naples,  without 
bein^  molested  either  in  meir  persons  or  fam- 
ilies. Art  6.  The  conditions  contained  in  the 
present  capitulation,  are  common  to  every 
person  of  both  sexes  now  in  the  forts.  Art 
7.  The  same  conditions  shall  take  place  with 
respect  to  the  prisoners  which  the  troops  of 
his  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
those  of  his  allies,  may  have  made  of  the  re- 
publican troops  in  the  different  engagements 
which  took  place  before  the  blockade  of  the 
forts.  Arts.  Messieurs  the  Archbishop  of 
Salerno,  of  Micheroux,  of  Dillon,  and  the  Bish- 
op of  Avellino  detained  in  the  forts,  shall  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  commandant  of  the 
Fort  St  Elmo,  where  they  shall  remain  as 
hostages  until  the  arrival  of  the  individuals 
sent  to  Toulon  be  ascertained.  Art  9.  All 
the  other  hostages,  or  state  prisoners,  confined 
in  the  two  forts,  shall  be  set  at  liberty  immedi- 
ately afler  the  present  capitulation  is  signed."* 

The  confidence  in  the  honor  of  England 
was  such,  that  the  republicans  expressly 
stipulated  to  be  escorted  to  Toulon  by  a 
British  man-of-war,f  to  which  service  the 
Bull-dog  was  destined.  The  cartels  were 
getting  ready,  the  hostages  had  been  sent 
to  St  Elnu),  the  other  state  prisoners  were 
set  at  liberty,  the  English  prisoners  of  war 
were  given  up,  a  flag  of  truce  was  flying, 
pending  the  execution  of  the  capitulation, 
sigued  thirty-six  hours  before,  which,  as 
far  as  possible,  had  been  carried  into 
effect,!  when  Lord  Nelson  arrived  in  the 

•  From  FooTi's  Vindication j^.  197. 

'   Vindication^  p .  1 4 1 . 

t  The  editor  of  the  Dispatches  repeatedly  relies 
on  what  he  calls  "the  important  fact,"  that  the 
capitulation  was  not  even  begun  to  be  carried  in- 
to eflTect  before  the  arrival  of  Nelson,  (pp.  495  and 
511 ;)  but,  as  Foote  atks,  "  Does  the  non-execu- 
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Bay  of  Naples,  and  ordered  the  truce  to  be 
put  an  end  to,  without  any  notification 
whate? er  to  the  enemy.  Afterwards  Footd 
says, — 

**  The  garrisons  of  [Castel  delP]  Uovo  and 
Nuovo  were  taken  out  of  those  castles  under 
the  pretence  of  putting^  the  capitulation  i  had 
signed  into  execution  (which,  aAer  havini;  an- 
nulled the  treaty,  must  appear  truly  singular), 
and  some  of  those  unfortunate  people  were 
treated  with  very  great  severity."* 

This  horrible  fact  is  again  affirmed  by 
the  same  officer  : — 

<<  Although  nothing  had  been  done  in  the 
execution  of  the  terms  agreed  upon,  it  [the 
capitulation]  was  equally  binding  on  all  the 
contracting  parties;  the  truth,  however,  is, 
that  some  parts  of  the  agreement  had  been 
performed,  and  actual  advantage  was  after- 
wards taken  of  those  parts  of  the  capitulation 
that  had  been  executed,  to  sei2e  the  unhappy 
men  who  were  thus  deceived  by  the  sacred 
pledge  of  a  capitulation  into  a  surrender  of 
every  thing  that  can  afiect  a  human  bein^  In 
the  most  critical  moments  of  his  existeace."t 

It  is  in  defence  of  this  act  of  perfidy,  to 
the  atrocious  consequences  of  which  we 
shall  presently  call  the  reader's  attention, 
that  the  editor  of  Lord  Nelson's  Dispatches 
raises  his  voice  !  He  admits  the  capitula- 
tion, but,  as  we  have  seen,  seems  inclined 
to  draw  some  inference  in  favor  of  the  man 
who  broke  it,  from  its  not  having  begun  to 
be  executed.  We  have  also  seen  that  he 
is  wrong  in  fact,  and  that,  if  even  he  were 
right,  no  consequence  could  be  drawn  from 
it  in  favor  of  Nelson's  conduct  Nelson 
himself  once  said  of  a  capitulation  signed, 
but  not  yet  executed, — **  The  capitulation 
once  signed,  there  was  no  room  for  dis- 
pute."— (iii.  433. )•    No  one  has  ever  pub- 

tion  of  a  capitulation  in  any  degree  justify  the 
(east  infringement  of  its  most  trimng  article?'*-^ 
{Vindication^  p.  77.)  The  editor,  however,  had 
himself  admitted  before,  that  *Mhe  important 
ftct "  was  no  fact  at  all ;  for  he  had  said ;—  "  Al- 
though the  t:apitulation  was  signed  by  Captain 
Foote,  the  last  of  the  contracting  parties,  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  little,  if  any  thing,  had 
been  done  towards  carrying  it  into  execution  be- 
fore Lord  Nelson's  arrival/^  (p.  489  )  A  littlo 
was  done,  probably !  How  much  ought  to 
have  been  ?  Foote  says,  it  was  **  a  formal  ca- 
pitulation, signed,  and  in  part  executed,  before 
Lord  Nelson  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples."— 
Vindication^  p.  86. 

•    Vindication^  p.  39. 

t   Vindication^  p.  48. 

X  This  capittjl*i(ion  had  been  signed  by  Girat- 
dooy  who  commanded  at  Capui,  both  for  Capva 
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lielj  asserted  that  Foote  acted  against  hts 
instructions,  and  it  is  only  in  England,  and 
«mong  Englishmen,  that  it  has  been  pre- 
tended that  Ruffo  acted  against  his  Sove- 
reign's intentions  and  orders  in  treating. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  "  a  private  let- 
ter from  the  King  to  Ruffo  amply  supports 
this  assertion." — {Clarke  and  Af  Arthur, 
ii.  256.)  This  letter  of  the  King  of  Naples 
IS  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  one  of 
Clarke's  to  Captain  Foote,  after  this  gal- 
lant and  truly  honorable  man  had,  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1809,  written  toClarke  :— 

"  I  beg  to  be  excused  for  controverting  what- 
ever may  insinuate  that  I  was  imposed  upon 
by  anything  said  or  done  by  Cardinal  Ruffo 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Bav  of  Naples,  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1799.  1  could  not  be  im- 
posed upon,  because  my  instructions  directed 
me  to  co-operate  with  the  Cardinal,  who  was 
retained  in  the  most  important  situation,  from 
which  he  could  have  been  removed  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  thin  the  fact  that  a  solemn  capitula- 
tion had  been  agreed  upon,  formally  signed 
by  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  of  the  King 
of  Naples,*  by  the  Russian  commander  and 
by  myself,  all  duly  authorized  to  sign  any  ca- 
pitulation in  the  absence  of  superior  powers." 

In  answer,  Clarke,  ten  days  afler,  hav- 
ing, as  he  says,  "  really  been  almost  laid 
on  his  beam-ends "  by  that  letter,  speaks 
of  papers  in  general  that  have  come  out, 
which  support  Nelson,  and  adds : — **  There 
is  a  letter  from  the  King  to  Ruffo,  in  which 
his  Majesty  upbraids  him  for  daring  to 
treat  wit^h  rebels,  directly  contrary  to  his 
orders."  Neither  the  letter  itself,  nor  any 
part  of  it,  nor  the  date,  nor  the  place  from 
which  it  was  written,  have  ever  been  given. 
It  is  then  mentioned  again  twenty  days 
later  by  the  same  Clarke,  as  "  the  King  of 
Sicily's  private  letter,  in  his  own  hand,  to 

and  Gaet9.  The  commander  of  Gaota,  Berger, 
very  naturally  refajed  to  abide  by  an  agreement 
to  which  he  had  not  been  a  party,  for  which  Lord 
Nelfon,  with  hii  peculiar  politeness, called  him, 
in  a  letter  to  Captain  Louii^**  acoiindrel.'* — (iii.p. 
431  and  433.)  This  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  applied 
to  Girardon,  suppesing  him  commander  ofGaeta. 
Captain  Louis,  to  wh«>m  afierwards  Gneta  sar- 
Tendered,  had  the  generosity  to  render  justice  to 
Berger ;  in  writing  to  Nelson  he  said — **  I  assure 
jou  that  the  Frenchman  I  have  been  df>aling 
with,  ha3  acted  more  unlike  owe  than  any  I  ever 
met.'*— Clarkk  and  M'Arthur,  ii.299. 

•  Ruff'i.  as  Vicario-Generalev  wa«  i  great  deal 
more.  The  Vicario-Genorale  is  invested  with 
the  fulle.Ht  royal  power,  vt  alter  ego^  as  it  is  terh- 
Dicallv  expressed  by  the  sovereign,  on  appoiniing 
to  snch  an  exalted  office. 


[Mat, 

Ruffo,''  (the  italics  are  Clarke's,)*  and 
lastly  in  the  Life,  as  quoted  above.  Sup- 
posing the  letter  to  exi^t,  one  cannot  under- 
stand how  *'  private"  letters  to  a  superior 
military  authority  can  nullify  public  acts 
and  solemn  engagements.  Moreover,  '*  the 
King  of  Naples*  secret  orders  t  to  Ruflfo 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  capitulation 
sanctioned  by  a  British  officer,  and  to  which 
the  national  faith  was  unquestionably 
pledged."!  That  the  King  of  Naples  dis- 
avowed RufTo  is  too  true,^  but  he  did  so 
when  on  board  the  Foudroyaut,  under  the 
complete  power  ( we  are  ashamed  to  state 
the  fact,  but  it  is  undeniable)  of  Nelson, 
the  Hamiltons,  and  Acton,  all  English  peo- 
ple. It  was  by  their  advice  and  influence 
only  that  all  the  severe  measures  were 
taken  ;  of  this  there  is  ample  evidence  in 
the  several  biographies  of  Nelson,  and  in 
his  letters ;  it  was  on  board  the  Foudroy- 
ant,  and  surrounded  by  Englishmen,  thitt 
the  King  of  Naples  passed  the  most  atro- 
cious edicts  that  perhaps  ever  disgraced 
a  statute-book. II  Even  the  personal  ene- 
mies of  Ferdinand  considered  him  as  the 
prisoner  of  Nelson;  and  to  the  English 
admiral  was  not  unjustly  ascribed  the  cruel- 
ly of  the  king.Tf  With  respect  to  the  dis- 
avowal of  RufTo,  circumstances  tend  ub- 

*  Foote's  Vindication^  pp.  49  and  56.  flow 
can  it  be  true  that  a  private  lett«r  in  the  King's 
own  hand  to  RuflTo  wa^  among  the  Nelson  pa- 
pers .'  If  true,  it  mu4t  be  equally  true  that  Rul{^> 
nev<*r  received  it  Of  the  unacrupulousneaa  of 
Clarke  and  M' Arthur  in  forging  letters,  wo%% 
proof  in  the  NeJaon  Di^parchKi,  ii.  406. 

t  «^  Nelson  acted  as  he  thought  right  from  bving 
in  posae^aion  of  the  King'a  a-cr<»t  orders  to 
Ruffo.'* — Clarkx.     Vindication^  p.  57. 

%  Vindication^  p.  60. 

§  "The  Kin^  on  his  arrival  [in  the  Bay  of 
Naples]  publicly  disavowed  any  authority  having 
been  deleffited  to  Ruffo  to  trt-at  with  puhjecta  in 
rebellion.  — Clarke  and  M'^rthur^  ii.  375. 

II  The  reader  may  find  their  Kubdtance  in  Col- 
|ptta,  lib.  v.,  cap.  1,  $  2.  They  are  also  ia 
Cuocn's  Saggio,  §  49,  who  recnr.lii  the  almost  in- 
credible fH<'.t,  that  althoush  hundreds  of  pe  opie 
were,  condemned,  even  to  death,  in  consequence 
of  the«e  edicts,  they  were,  however,  not  puli- 
lished. 

V  Saggio  Stnrico,  §  zlix.  Nelson,  himself  ac> 
knowledged  thtt  long  bef  ire,  wh^n  the  King  was 
at  Palermo — iherefire  n«^t  so  coii>pltit«:ly  in  hhi 
power  as  on  board  the  Fondr  •yant^ihere  was 
nothing  which  he  propos'd  that  was  not  impli- 
citly complied  with,  (lii.  3S5  )  In  his  letter  to 
Davison,  when  complaining  of  Mr.  Fox's  Hpeech 
respecting  the  breach  of  the  c»pitulut  on,  he 
made' the  following  admission:  '*  the  whole  af- 
fairs of  the  kinudotn  of  Nap'es  werv,  at  the  time 
'tlliided  to,  abiolutely  placed  ia  my  hands,**  (iii- 
510.) 
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htppilj  to  confirm  the  saspieion,  that  this 
Wfis  only  owing  to  NeJson's  influence,  he 
being  too  interested  in  destroy iTig  the  Car- 
dinars  credit.  It  was  at  this  time,  when 
on  board  Nelson's  ship  that  the  King  of 
Naples  announced  his  intention  of  creating 
the  Admiral  Duke  of  Bronte;*  but,  on 
returning  to  Sicily,  that  same  king  not  only 
continued  Ru^  in  his  high  situation,  but 
rewarded  him  with  a  salary  of  24,000  du- 
cats, (more  than  ^3000  sterling,)  and  as 
much  again  in  yearly  revenue  from  lands 
which  he  bestowed  on  him,t  besides  letters 
of  thanks  and  rewards  to  a  brother  of  his. 
Rufib  continued  in  his  office  till  be  went 
to  the  Conclave  at  Venice  for  the  election 
of  a  successor  to  Pius  VI.  Now,  all  this 
proves  that,  when  left  to  himself ,  the  king 
was  far  from  disavowing  Ruflb,  or  being 
dissatisfied  With  what  he  had  done; — which 
is  as  good  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Car- 
dinal's correct  conduct,  as  the  rewards 
promised  to  Nelson,  when  on  hoard  his  ship 
— rewards  on  which  the  editor  of  the  Dis- 
patches relies  in  defence  of  his  hero— (iii. 
493,)  are  a  good  argument  in  favor  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Admiral.  Besides  all  this, 
we  have  seen  (pp.  423, 426,  and  427,)  that 
both  Nelson,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  approved  of  terms  being  granted 
to  the  Republicans  when  the  castles  were 
on  the  point  of  capitulating.  It  is  there- 
fore utterly  untrue  that  Ruffo  had  acted 
contrary  to  the  King's  orders  in  granting 
such  terms  as  he  had  done,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Foote  and  the  Allies.  But, 
supposing  Rufib  had  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions, what  right  had  Nelson  to  annal  his 
acts?  Had  he  a  right  to  break  the  capitu- 
lation signed  by  Foote  ?  Nelson  had  never 
been  invested  with  higher  powers  than 
Rufib' s — such  a  thing  could  not  be :  he 
could  only  have  superseded  him.  The  let- 
ter of  the  king — to  which  we  have  alluded 
(p.  421,) — was  not  a  solemn  act,  capable 
of  producing  such  an  effect,  even  for  the 
special  circumstance  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. So  far  from  being  sent  to  the  Bay 
of  Naples  by  the  king,  and  wit*h  supreme 
power.  Nelson  volunteered  to  go  there  j: 


•  Clarke  and  ATArthur,  (ii.  ai4.) 

t  CoUntta,  lib.  v.  cap.  1,  §  8« 

X  This  is  proved  fronn  the  docamenu  qaoted, 
p.  425,  aod  from  the  letter  of  Ncl^n  to  Keith  of 
x7th  Jurip,  in  whlch«  afler  having  related  what 
he  had  done  since  the  16th,  to  find  the  French 
fl»*et,  he  proceed*— "  I  deiermiand  lo  offer  my- 
self for  I  he  st^rvice  of  Naple%  where  I  knew  the 
French  fleet  iotvnded  goiu^."    Whether  he  went 
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when  he  could;  and,  as  Hamilton  wrote 
to  him,,  he  was  under  no  kind  of  engage- 
ment The  king,  when  full  of  gratitude 
and  pouring  rewards  on  him,  expressed 
himself  as  follows : — 

"Your  ppwerful  co-operation  having  ren- 
dered the  forces  of  my  faithful  eoldiers  effica- 
cious, as  well  as  that  of  my  allies  who  are 
united  with  them,"— (iii.  433.) 

His  instructions  were  to  co-operate  with 
the  allies,  and  no  more  (Clarke  and 
M' Arthur,  ii.  168);  and,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1799,  the  Admiralty  repeatedly  speak 
of  his  co-operation  with  the  Sicilian  army 
— (iii.  410).  If  the  king  of  Naples  had 
appointed  him  to  govern  his  kingdom — if 
he  had  intrusted  him  with  the  supreme 
command  over  his  army  and  his  navy — 
could  Nelson  have  accepted  such  eminent 
and  responsible  offices  without  the  special 
leave  of  his  king  ?  As  to  disavowing  Foote, 
he  could  not  legally  do  it ;  for  this  officer, 
as  he  himself  states,  was 

"  as  fully  authorized  to  sign  such  a  treaty  as 
Lord  Nelson ;  for  he  was  as  much  under  Lord 
St.  Vincent  as  I  was  under  him,"* 

Nelson  did  not  do  so  in  point  of  fact ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  praised  Foote  for  what  he 
had  done ;  and  it  afforded  him  "  infinite 
pleasure ''  to  convey  to  Foote  a  distinguish- 
ed mark  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty's  approba- 
tion *•  for  most  important  services  when  left 
with  the  command  in  the  Bay  of  Naples ''t 
— ^one  of  which  services  was  to  sign  the 
capitulation  by  which  the  king  repossessed 
himself  of  the  castles  so  often  mentioned. 

This  would  render  it  quite  superfluous 
to  notice  all  that  the  learned  editor  says 
"  anent  the  law  of  breaking  capitulations," 
were  it  not  necessary  to  show  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  asserting 

after  the  French  or  iifier  Lady  Hamilton,  whom 
he  took  on  board  on  the  2l8t  of  June  at  Palermo, 
may  be  doubted :  that  he  did  not  go  by  order,  or 
as  a  reprcsentaiive,  commander,  or  minister  of 
the  Kin^  of  Naples,  Is  certain. 

»  Vindication^  p.  77. 

f  Dispatches,  iv.  17.  In  a  private  letter  to 
Alexander  Stephens,  dated  February  10,  1803, 
Nelson  did  not  scruple  to  say  what  he  knew  was 
not  true,  and  what  he  never  dared  say  to  Foots, 
or  in  any  official  document,  that  that  officer  had 
no  power  to  enter  into  any  treaty.  He  had  the 
power,  by  the  very  fact  of  being  at  the  head  of 
the  English  forces,  as  far  as  the  binding  of  Eng- 
land went.  Stephens  did  not  believe  Nelson,  ai 
is  evident  from  his  history,  in  which  he  omils 
altogether  to  speak  of  Caracciola's  murder. 
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ttiat  80 cb  villainies  are  satictioned  bj  tbe 
law  of  nations.  Before  considering  tbe 
poini  of  lavu,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  tbat 
thoagb  Nelson,  of  his  own  accord,  and 
without  any  assigned  ground,  broke  the 
capitulation,  yet  with  his  own  officers,  or 
with  Rdffo,  he  never  pretended  to  have  the 
right  to  do  so.  From  first  to  last,  when  he 
knew  the  truth  as  well  as  we  know  it,  he 
having  among  his  own  papers  the  capitula- 
tion itself.  Nelson  carefully  and  shamefully 
avoided  to  use  the  name  **  capitulation,"  to 
make  the  world  believe  there  was  no  such 
thing.  He  first  of  all  called  it  an  armis- 
tice, then  a  treaty,*  but  never  a  capitula- 
tion ;  nor  did  he  ever  venture  to  say  thai  he 
broke  it  as  such,  and  in  virtue  of  his  pow- 
ers. If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  say  that  Foote  had  acted 
out  of  the  limits  of  bis  charge,  and  promis- 
ed terms  which  he  was  not  warranted  to 
promise  by  his  commission;  and  this  he 
well  knew  he  could  not  say.  Nelson  never 
having  pretended  to  set  aside,  in  a  formal 
and  solemn  manner,  a  formal  and  solemn 
military  capitulation,  it  is  superfluous  to 
discuss  whether,  had  he  been  a  commander- 
in-cbief,  he  had  the  power  of  doing  so?  If 
the  whole  of  the  writers  on  public  law  were 
to  affirm  so  monstrous  a  proposition,  we 
should  not  mind  :  no  authority  can  legalize 
a  villainy.  A  general  besieges  a  fortress, 
be  considers  it  important  to  posses^  himself 
of  it  before  it  is  relieved;  and  with  this 
view  he  solemnly  offers  the  best  terms  he 
can,  which  are  solemnly  accepted.  Thirty- 
six  hours  afler,  when  no  relief  is  any  longer 
to  be  appriehended,  a  superior  officer  comes 
dnd  puts  aside  the  capitulation,  on  the  plea 
that  he  who  signed  it  had  no  powers.  Who 
has  ever  dreampt  of  asking  the  commander 
of  a  siege  to  show  his  powers  of  granting 

*  All  capituhtiona  are,  in  one  sense,  treaties,  as 
they  cannot  be  drawn  up  and  be  agreed  upon 
except  ELdi'T  treating  or  negotiating ;  but  all  treaties 
are  not  capitulations.  A  treaty  of  commerce  •  r 
of  peace  requires  special  powers  to  be  negotiated, 
and  a  ratification  previous  to  its  being  perfect  and 
binding;  and  of  course  the  proper  supreme  power 
mny  disavow  a  negotiator  of  such  an  act ;  but  a 
military  capitulation  is  nn  net  which  requires  no 
special  powers,  the  commission  which  nn  officer 
holds  being  a  proof  of  his  having  such  powers; 
hor  does  it  want  ratification.  Nelson,  with  great 
cunning,  tried  to  make  a  military  capitulation 
pass  for  a  civil  and  political  treaty,  by  never  call- 
ing it  by  its  proper  and  technical  name.  He  did 
more :  when  he  found  that  agreement  designated 
as  a  capitulation,  he  alleged  that  it  was  no  capitu- 
lation, because,  he  having  broken  it,  had  prevent- 
ed its  execution ! 


terms?  Who  has  ever  heurd  of  powers 
being  req^red  ?  To  deceive  an  enemy,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  find  ah  unscru- 
pulous agent,  ad  hoc,  give  him  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  command  and  power,  denying 
to  him  the  substance ;  or  send  an  honorable 
nran  to  conclude  a  capitulation,  and  then 
find  a  Nelson  ready  to  break  it,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  safe  agreement  between 
military  authorities.  An  agreement  would 
only  be  a  decoy,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare; 
and  a  military  capitulation  for  the  surrender 
of  a  fortress,  (as  well  as  a  military  agree- 
ment for  any  other  purpose)  would  b^  alt 
impossibility.  No  author  ever  defended 
principles  so  monstrously  immoral.  Whtft 
the  authors  quoted  by  the  learned  editor 
say,  is,  that  an  officer  must  not  exceed  the 
powers  or  attributions  of  his  office.  Thus, 
if  a  general,  iti  taking  possession  of  a  for- 
tress, were  to  agree  that  it  shall  be  restored 
at  the  general  peace,  or  that  the  sovereign 
shall  never  enter  its  walls  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  enemy  who  evacuates  it,  then  be 
would  exceed  the  attributions  of  his  office, 
and  his  promise  be  void;  but  the  other 
party  could  not  complain  of  the  non*obser- 
vance  of  terms,  which  the  party  who  agreed 
to  them  had  manifestly  no  power  to  stipu- 
late, being  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  attri^ 
butions.* 

The  two  instances  referred  to  by  Sir  H. 
Nicolas,  of  capitulations  set  asidie,  are  of 
no  weight,  because  no  number  of  perfidies 
can  authorize  one,  and  because  the  cases 
are  totally  different.  Rapp  agreed  on  the 
99th  of  Nov.  1813,  to  give  up  Daatzic  on 
the  1st  of  Jan.  1814,  the  garrison  to  be 
prisoners  of  war,  and  taken  to  France  under 
promise  of  not  serving  till  exchanged.  On 
the  2;M  of  Dec.  1813,  at  11  o'clock  of  the 
evening,  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Russian  service,  who  command- 
ed the  siege  and  had  agreed  to  the  capitu- 
lation, informed  Rapp  that  the  Empefo^ 
Alexander  would  not  consent  that  the  galr- 
risen  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  France 
on  parole..  All  the  other  parts  of  the  capitu- 
lation were  held  sacred.  The  reason  that 
determined  Alexander,  was  the  knowledge 
that  the  parole  had  been  broken  in  former  ^ 
cases,  and  might  be  broken  in  this.  The 
determination  of  the  Emperor  was  commu- 
nicated most  solemnly,  and  in  the  most 
gentlemanlike  terms  to  Rapp,  who  having 
still  possession  of  the  place,  was  free  to  d6- 
termme  what  he  pleased.t     The  Duke  of 

•  VatteL  liv.  iii.  ch.  16,  §  261-263. 

t «« La  Due  de  Wurtemberg  m'offi^t  de  rtikiet- 
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Wurterober^  gave  him  that  fair  warning 
which  Nelson  never  gave  to  the  poor  Nea- 
politan repoblicans ;  and  yet  Rapp  and  all 
tbe  French  writers  have  complained  of  this 
as  of  a  breach  of  faith.  The  case  of. 
Godvion  Saint  C)rr,  also  quoted  by  Sir 
Hiinris,  id  still  more  inconclusive.  General 
Klenau  agreed  to  a  capitulation  on  terms 
which  he  was  not  authorized  to  grant;  but 
lie  had  taken  care,  previously,  to  inform 
Go«ivion  Saint  Cyr  of  this,  who,  therefore, 
Iknowing  that  he  treated  with  a  person  who 
had  not  the  power  of  etigning  what  he  did, 
bttd  no  reason  whaterer  to  complain  of  the 
Mneiral-tn-chief  of  the  allied  armies,  when 
be  refused  to  abide  by  an  act,  the  illegality 
of  which  was  beforehand  known  to  those 
who  signed  h*  It  was,  however,  offered 
tk>  restore  him  to  the  same  situation  in 
which  he  was  when  he  signed  the  agree* 
A^nl  with  Klenan,  whereas  Nelson  possess- 
ed himself  of  the  castles,  taking  advantage 
of  the  capitulation,  and  under  pretence  of 
Oarrying  it  into  execution. 

Ifefson  has  been  very  anxious  to  make 
people  believe  that  the  republicans  led  the 
eastles  with  the  full  knoiHedge  that  he  had 
tonalled  the  capitulation  ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  it  On  the  contrary,  the  negative 
Hb  proved,  so  far  as  a  negative  is  capable  of 
proof.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
.nieiBonT 

'^•ent  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball  to  the 
Cardinal  Vicar-General,  to  represent  to  his 
Bminence  my  opinion  of  the  infamous  terms 
entered  into  with  the  rebels,  and  also  two  pa- 
pers which  I  eddoae.t    His  Eminence  said, 

tra  les  choset  dans  leor  premier  6t&t,"  says  Rapp 
in  bia  Memoirs. 

*  The  letter  of  Schwarzenberg,  annulling  the 
capUulatioD,  was  published  by  the  present  Lord 
Westmoreland  in  his  *^  Memoirs  of  ttie  operations 
of  tbe  Allied  Armies."    Sd  edition,  p.  325. 

t  Trowbridge  and  Ball  went  on  the  25th  of 
Jane ;  for  Nelson  under  that  date  writes  to  Duck- 
worth, "  Troubridge  and  Ball  are  gone  to  the 
Cardinal,"  which  implies  they  were  still  with 
kiro  ac  the  time  Nelson  wrote.— iii.  387. 

t  One  of  these  papers  from  a  copy  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  (how  and  when  did  it  get  there  f)  is 
as  follows : — ^^  Decf aratton  sent  to  the  Neapolitan 
lueobhis  in  the  castle  of  Uovo  and  Naovo.  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Fondroyant,  Naples  Bay, 
fiSih  Jane,  1799.  Rear-admiral  Lord  Nelson, 
K.  B.,  Commander  of  bis  Britannic  Majesty's 
Fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  acquaints  the  rebel- 
lioos  mibjects  of  his  Sicilian  Maiesty  in  the  castles 
of  UoTo  and  Nuovo,  that  he  will  not  permit  them 
la  embark  or  qait  those  plaees.  They  must  sur^ 
render  themselves  to4iis  Majesty's  Royal  merty." 
iffiow  ti  it  that  a  copy  of  so  important  a  paper  Is 
DOC  among  tbe  Nelson  papers,  nor  in  his  order- 
booJcy  or  letter-book?    The  second  paper  ia  «a 
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that  he  would  6end  no  papers,  but  if  I  pleaeied 
I  might  break  the  armistice,  for  thai  he  was 
tired  of  his  situation.  Captain  Troubridge 
then  asked  his  Eminence  this  plain  question : 
If  Lord  Nelson  breaks  the  armistice,  will  your 
Bminence  assist  him  in  his  attack  on  tbe  cas* 
ties?  His  answer  was  clear:  I  will  neither 
assist  him  with  men  nor  guns.  After  much 
communication*  his  Eminence  desired  to  come 
on  board  to  speak  with  me  on  his  situation.  I 
used  every  argument  in  my  power  to  convince 
him  that  the  treaty  and  armistice  was  at  an 
end  by  the  arrival  of  the  fleet— but  an  admiral 
is  no  match  in  talking  with  a  cardinal.  I 
therefore  gave  him  my  opinion  in  writings  viz., 
Rear-admiral  Liord  Nelson,  who  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples  on  the  24th  of  June  with  the 
British  fleet,  found  a  treaty  entered  into  with 
the  rebels,  which  he  is  of  opinion  ought  not  to 
be  carried  into  execution  without  the  approba- 
tion of  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  Earl  St  Vincent 
—Lord  Keiih."t  "Under  this  opinion  the 
rebels  came  out  of  the  castles  which  was  j'sic) 
instantly  occupied  by  the  marines." — iii.t  392. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  *'  rebels,"  as  they 
are  called,  came  out  of  the  castles  under 
this  opinion,  why  was  not  the  approbation 

intimation  to  the  Commander  of  St.  Elmo,  and 
that  is  in  the  order-book  of  Nelson  : — both  written 
and  sent  at  the  same  time,  to  the  same  peraon, 
and  yet  only  one  of  them  entered  in  the  order- 
book  i 

*  Troubridge  and  Ball  went  at  least  twice  to 
the  Cardinal  >  on  the  25th  first,  then  on  the  26th. 
This  results  from  a  letter  without  date,  but  sup- 

Josed  by  the  editor  (iii.  3d4,)  to  be  of  the  3Bth  of 
une,  addressed  to  the  Cardinal ',  bat  as  Nelson 
says  in  it  that  be  <«  will  land  1200  men  "  to  go 
against  castle  St.  Elmo,  *'  under  the  present  ar- 
mistice "  (how  far  it  was  fkir  to  land  forces  under 
an  armistice  may  well  be  dotibted^  and  in  the  let- 
ter to  Keith,  he  says,  that  Troabridge  and  Ball 
with  1300  men  had  already  landed  on  the  27tby 
(the  date  of  the  letter,)  it  is  clear  that  the  letter  to 
the  Cardinal  was  written  on  the  26th.  It  begins 
thus :  **  1  am  just  honored  with  your  Eminence 'ff 
letter,  and  as  his  Excellency,  sir  W.  Hamilton, 
wrote  to  you  this  niorrting,  that  I  will  on  no  oon* 
sideration  break  the  armistice  entered  into  by  you, 
I  hope  your  Elminence  will  be  satisfied  that  I  am 
supporting  your  ideas.  I  send  once  more  Cap- 
tains Troubridge  and  Ball,"  &c.  Can  aiiy  perfid/ 
equal  that  of  the  man  who  broke  tbe  truce  the 
moment  he  arrired,  and  yet  wanted  to  lull  the 
Cardinal  into  a  belief  that  he  did  not  mean  to  do 
so?  And  can  we  wonder  at  the  poor  republicans 
being  entrapped  into  a  belief  that  the  armistite 
and  the  capitulation  were  to  be  observed  ? 

f  This  document  has  no  date,  in  the  letter  to 
Keith,  but  a  copy  with  very  slight  alterations, 
(Which,  however,  are  enough  to  make  one  doubt 
the  authenticitv  of  the  document,  for  if  ever  one 
original  existed,  all  the  copies  would  be  olike,)  is 

Jrinted  (iii.  368)  from  the  order-book,  end  is  dated 
une  26th.  In  that  copy,  moreover,  the  document 
is  shorter :  it  ends  with  the  words,  **  Sicilian  Ma- 
jesty," and  the  most  important  ones,  *•  Earl  St. 
Vinceot—Lord  Keith,"  are  wholly  omitted. 
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of  Lord  Keith  asked,  before  deliver  in  jt  those 
who  surrendered,  into  the  hands  of  their 
executioners,  as  if  no  "treaty"  had  been 
entered  into— as  if  Lord  Keith  had  disap- 
proved of  the  one  which,  on  Nelson's  own 
showing,  ought  to  have  been  carried  into 
execution  with  that  gallant  and  truly  noble 
man's  approbation  ?  Did  Nelson  ever  ask 
the  approbation  which  he  alleged  to  be  ne- 
cess2^y  t  Had  he  asked  it,  he  would  have 
certainly  obtained  it  from  Lord  Keith,  who, 
at  a  later  period,  strongly  condemned  the 
conduct  of  Nelson  ;*  and  who,  at  the  very 
time  that  Nelson  degraded  himself  so  much, 
wrote  to  advise  just  concessions  and  humane 
measures ;  but,  alas !  his  letter  is  a  barren 
monument  of  bis  own  goodness  and  noble- 
mindedness,  and  the  most  solemn  condem- 
nation of  the  dishonorable  conduct  of  him 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  by  whom  it 
was  disregarded.  As  to  the  declaration 
which  Nelson  said  that  he  had  "  sent  to  the 
Neapolitan  Jacobins "  in  the  castles, — 
When  was  it  sent  t  by  whom  was  it  sent? 
to  whom  was  it  sent  ?  by  whom,  and  to 
whom,  was  it  delivered?  These  are  most 
important  questions;  for  the  sending  it 
after  possession  had  been  taken  of  the  forts, 
or  before — sending  it  with  or  without  au- 
thority— sending  it  to  the  commanders  of 
tlie  forts,  or  to  an  unauthorized  person — 
having  it  delivered  by  and  to  the  right,  or 
to  a  wrong  person,  according  to  the  usages 
of  war — affect  most  materially  its  legality. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  any 
declaration  at  all  was  ever  sent  to  any  one 
by  any  body.  The  Cardinal  went  on  board 
the  Poudroyanton  the  /26ih  of  June,  as  is 
proved  by  the  date  of  the  opinion  above 
transcribed ;  which  opinion  Nelson,  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Keith,  says  he  gave  to  the 
Cardinal  when  on  board.t  RuflTo,  we 
know,  was  stoutly  for  observing  the  capitu- 
lation, and  had  previously  refused  to  send 
any  paper  to  the  republicans.  These  un- 
happy victims  of  treachery  left  the  castles 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  that  is,  a  few 
hours  after  receiving  the  declaration  (if 
Nelson's  story  were  true)  that  they  were  to 
**  come  out  and  be  hanged."  Is  it  credible, 
that,  being  aware  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
them,  they  would  have  been  in  such   a 

*Clark«  and  M*Arthar,  ii.  268:  and  Footk** 
Vind'Cation,  p.  57  and  87. 

t  Harris  ^n,  writing  umler  tho  eyes  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  wiio  was  present,  and  acted  as  inter- 
preter between  RuflTo  and  Nelpon,  says  that  Nel- 
son wrote  his  opinion  in  the  presence  of  ilufib. — 
Life  of  KeUon^  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 


hurry  ?  Would  they  not  have  remonstrated 
against  the  breach  of  a  solemn  capitulation  t 
would  they  not  have  begged  for  mercy? 
would  they  not  have  put  oflf  to  the  very  last 
the  evil  moment?  We  learn  from  their 
petitions  and  from  their  historians,  that 
they  came  out  on  the  faith  and  honor  of 
England,  having  capitulated  ;  the  English 
officer  who  signed  that  capitulation,  and 
who  had  pledged  that  faith  and  that  honor/ 
tells  us  that  '*  these  men  did  not  surrender 
without  capitulation."*  Surely,  these  are 
the  best  witnesses  that  could  be  brought 
forward ;  to  shake  their  evidence  something^ 
more  is  required  than  an  utterly  unsupport- 
ed,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  proved,  utterly 
unfounded  assertion  of  the  man  who  is 
guilty  of  having  betrayed  them. 

Some  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  were 
put  in  irons  on  board  the  very  ships  that 
were  to  take  them  to  Toulon,  according  to 
the  capitulation;  others  were  also  put  in 
irons  on  board  English  men-of-war,  the 
English  sailors  and  marines  being  their 
gaolers  and  keepers.  By  what  law  or  prin- 
ciple English  ships  could  be  turned  into 
prisons  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  English 
admirals  and  officers  the  keepers  of  those 
prisons,  no  one  knows.  According  to  law, 
and  to  all  acknowledged  principles^ — a 
man-of-war  being  considered  as  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs,—* 
far  from  being  prisons,  the  English  men-of- 
war  ought  to  have  been,  and  were  legally, 
an  asylum  where  tio  Neapolitan,  for  crimes 
committed  out  of  the  British  dominions 
could  be  kept  in  prison,  any  more  than  if 
he  had  come  to  London.  It  was  not  for  the 
king  of  England,  for  his  courts,  or  for  his 
officers,  to  punish  offences  against  the  King 
of  Naples,  t  The  sufferings  of  the  prisoners 
were  of  the  most  cruel  description  ;  and  not 
content  with  seizing  them  treacherously, 
treating  them  cruelly,  and  keeping  them  in 

*  Vindication^  p.  77. 

t  The  editor  or  the  Dispatches  says,  (iii.  498) 
that  these  prisoners  were  **  simply  detained  as 
prison«'rs  until  the  king's  arrival,  wh  n  Lord 
Nelson's  interference  with  thero  entirely  reased.*' 
What  Nelson  could  do  worse  than  detaining  them 
not  simply  as  prisoners,  but  in  irons — a  gratuitous 
piece  of  barbarity — till  they  were  given  up  to 
punishment,  except  murdering  them  himself  at 
onoe»  as  he  did  Ceracciolo,  one  cannot  see.  That 
these  prisoners  were  not  in  the  custody  of  English 
soldiers,  aftf^r  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  Naples  on 
board  the  Foudroyant,  is  a  mistake.  The  prison- 
ers were  delivered  up  to  the  Neapolitan  guards 
nly  about  the  8th  of  August,  as  stated  in  a  letter 
of  Troubridce  of  this  date. — Ci^abju  and  M'Aa- 
THUB,  ii.  30o. 
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irons  for  no  crime  against  the  \uves  of  his 
country,  Nelson  went  so  far  as  to  act  as 
commissary  of  police  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
aud  actually  got  some  of  the  prisoners 
brought  on  board  the  Fondroyant  to  be  ex- 
amined.* 

The  victims  of  Nelson's  treachery  were 
delivered  up  to  what  was  called  a  giunta — 
that  is  tools  of  the  government — to  be  tried. 
Yet  even  this  giunta  thought,  that  all  those 
against  whom  nothing  could  be  proved  pre- 
vious to  the  kingdom  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  as  well  as  those  who  had  ca- 
pitulated, could  not  be  punished.  This  did 
not  satisfy  the  party  anxious  for  executions ; 
a  less  dfilicate  giunta  was  appointed,  one  of 
whose  first  acts  was  to  fix  the  pay  of  the 
execntioner  by  the  month,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing it  by  the  job,  as  was  previously  the 
case  ;  a  significant  index  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  that  court.  The  proceed- 
ings were  such  as  in  this  country  are  not 
only  unknown  but  incredible  and  incom- 
prehensible. The  accuser  could  be  wit- 
ness;— the  accused  never  saw  either  the 
one  or  the  other ; — he  did  not  know  even 
their  names; — he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  own  counsel ; — the  judges  pro- 
nounced sentence  in  private  without  giving 
any  reason  for  their  determination ;— the 
sentence  was  not  only  without  appeal,  but 
might  be  carried  into  execution  on  the  very 
day  it  was  passed ; — 

"  It  would  be  too  long  and  too  painful  to  de- 
tail the  wicked  deeds  of  tyrants,  and  the  mis- 
erable state  of  the  sufferers.  There  were  more 
than  300  of  the  most  distinguidhed  persons  in 
tho  kingdom  put  to  death ;  among  them  Ca- 
raffa,  Riario,  Colonna,  Caracciolo,  five  Pigna- 
teili,  and  at  least  twenty  more  of  noble  houses ; 
next  to  them  men  distinguished  for  learning 
and  scientific  attainments,  such  as  CirilJo,  Pa- 
cano,  Conforti,  Russo,  Ciaia,  Fiorenlino,  Bafii, 
Falconer!,  Logoteta,  de  Filippis,  Albanese, 
Bagni,  Neri,  and  man^  more ;  then  men  re- 
markable for  their  station  in  society,  such  as 
Federici^  Ma88a,Manthone,  the  Bishops  Sarno, 
Natale.  froise,  a  respectable  lady  like  Pimen- 
tel,  and  a  most  miserable  one  like  Sanfelice. 
8erra  and  Riario  were  beheaded,  though  tin- 
der twenty  years  of  age,  and  Genzano,  under 
Bixteen."t 

These  were  a  few  of  the  murders  com- 
mitted in  consequence  of  Nelson's  treache- 
ry, and  with  his  approbation.    There  is  no 

•  "Tuesday,  [July]  2d.  Several  of  the  rebel 
party  were  brought  on  board  fur  ezamioatioa.*'— 
Lag' Bonk  qf  lAt  Fowlrayant,  hi.  608. 
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doubt  that  a  word  of  bis  would  have  put  an 
end  to  all  these  infamies  ;  and  there  is  still 
less  doubt  that  these  wholesale  executions 
pleased  him,  as  well  as  Lady  Hamilton  and 
her  imbecile  husband.  On  hearing  that 
thirteen  poor  wretches  had  been  hanged  at 
Procida,  he  wrote — 

"  Your  news  of  the  hanging  of  thirteen  Jaco- 
bins gave  tis  [that  is  himself  and  the  Haroil- 
tons,  in  whose  house  he  was  living]  great 
pleasure ;  and  the  three  priests,  I  hope,  return 
m  the  Aurora  to  dangle  on  the  oest  tree 
adapted  to  their  weight  of  sins."*^ 

The  universal  misery  brought  on  the  peo- 
ple by  the  villains  reinstated  in  power  by 
Nelson's  exertions  are  incredible.  We 
shall  give  accounts  of  that  misery  in  Cap- 
tain Troubridge's  words : — 

"  August  20th. — Today  eleven  of  the  prin- 
cipal Jacobins,  princes,  dukes,  commoners,  and 
ladies,  were  executed.  I  sincerely  hope  they 
will  soon  finish  on  a  great  scale,  and  then  pass 
an  Act  of  Oblivion.    Death  is  a  trifle  to  the 

Erisons."t — "  August  30th. — Five  of  the  Jaco- 
ins  were  hung  yesterday,  and  190  sent  to 
Gaeta  to  thin  the  prisons,  which  are  now  get- 
ting very  full.'*t — "AH  dread  reform,  1  mean 
the  people  in  office ;  the  villanics  are  so  deeply 
rooted  that  if  some  method  is  not  taken  to  dig 
them  out,  this  government  cannot  hold  to- 
gether. Out  of  twenty  millions  of  ducats  col- 
lected as  revenue,  only  thirteen  millions  reach 
the  treasury ."§ — "The  letters  from  Palermo 
mention  the  feasting  and  the  immense  sums  of 

money  that  are  spent  there They  n)U8t 

finish  soon,  or  every  family  here  fat  Naples] 
will  be  interested  in  making  a  disturbance. 
They  should  make  some  examples,  and  pass 
an  Act  of  Oblivion,  and  let  all  be  forgot  At 
present  there  are  upwards  of  40,000  ramilies 
who  have  relations  confined."  .  ..."  The 
innocent  and  guilty  are  all  afraid  of  being  ac- 
cused and  thrown  into  jail ;  and,  probably,  of 
having  their  houses  plundered  when  set  at  lib- 
erty aUef  a  considerable  time,  with  nothing  to 
exist  on.  Constant  efforts  are  made  to  get  a 
man  taken  up,  in  order  to  rob  him.  I  hav« 
seen  many  instances  which  induce  me  to  make 

this  representation The  properly 

of  the  Jacobins  is  selling  for  nothing;  and  his 
[the  King's]  own  people,  whom  he  employfl| 

*  Dispatches,  iii.  376.  Compare  this  savage 
exultation  with  the  short  an)d  reluctant  notice 
officially  taken  by  Foote  of  the  tame  transaction 
— '*  Thirteen  Jacobins  were  hanged  at  Procida 
yesterday  af  emoon,  and  the  bearer  of  this  has 
charge  of  three  condemned  priests  who  are  to  be 
degraded  at  Palermo,  and  tnen  sent  back  to  be 
executed  ^-Vindietttion^  p.  1S2. 

t  aarke  nnd  M'JJrtkur^  ii.  310. 

t  id.  ii.  3tl. 

(  Clarks  and  M^drikw^  ii,  312. 
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are  bajdng  it  up^  and  the  vagabonds  pocket  ike 
whole."* 

Nelson,  in  the  mean  time,  enjoyed  him- 
self at  Palermo,  partook  of  the  feaslings 
along  with  the  Hamiltons,  and  along  wiih 
them  shared  the  extravagant  rewards  which 
the  king  showered  on  them  at  the  cost  of  a 
nation  which  they  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  ruining.  The  hero  of  the  Nile 
was  parading  his  criminal  intercourse,  and 
sacrificing  to  a  vile  woman  his  glory,  his 
honor,  and  the  interest  of  his  country! 
Malta  was  besieged,  but  not  by  him ;  Mi- 
norca was  protected,  but  not  by  him ;  the 
coast  of  Egypt  was  blockaded,  but  not  by 
him ;  the  French  were  expelled  from  the 
Roman  States,  but  not  by  him  ;  whilst  the 
captains,  under  his  orders,  gathered  laurels, 
he  lived  at  Palermo  gambling  all  night.t 
His  secrets,  which  might  involve  the  suc- 
cess of  an  expedition,  or  the  safely  of  a 
fleet,  were  betrayed,t  and  the  contents  of 
his  letters  divulged."^  ^^  ^^  informed 
of  all  this,  and  still  went  on.  The  Govern- 
ment at  home,  aware  of  his  strange  infatua- 
tion, sent  out  Lord  Keith  to  command  in 
the  Mediterranean — a  step  thai  ihey  would 
scarcely  have  taken  if  they  had  not  known 
ihat  Nelson  was  beside  himself.  Keith,  af- 
ter having  seen  with  his  own  eyesH  what 
was  going  on,  directed  Lord  Nelson  to  take 
the  command  of  the  siege  of  Malta,  and 
gave  such  orders  as  might  prevent  him  from 
coming  back  to  Palermo ;  but  Nelson  left 
the  siege  under  pretence  of  bad  health,  and 
returned  to  that  capital.  On  the  very  day 
that  Keith  ordered  him  to  remain  in  com- 
mand atMalta,24th  February,  1800,  Trou- 
bridge  entreated  him  most  earnestly  not  to 
go  to  Sicily,t[  and  soon  after  that,  a  very 
friendly  and  very  plain  letter  came  to  him 
from  Admiral  Goodall,  telling  him  with  as 
.much  grace  as  frankness,  that  bis  infatuation 
was  known  in  England.**  At  last,  on  learn- 

•  OarkB  ami  M'Srtkur,  ii.  889. 

f  Id.  ii.  Ui>5. 

tid  ii.311. 

.§itf.u.361. 

y  Nelson  received  the  order  to  pat  himself 
under  K^ilb  on  the  6th  of  January,  IbOO;  on  tbe 
'16th  of  the  same  month  he  went  to  Leghorn  from 
'Palenno,  where  he  returned  with  Kei&. 

V  DispaUhes^  iv.  196. 

**  Tbe  letter  waa  written  on  the  16th  of  No-; 
▼ember  1799,  the  day  Lord  ^eitk  saiJed  to  taket 
the  command  in  the  Mediteranean.  Tbe  paft, 
here  alluded  to  ia  as  follows  : — *'^  They  aay  herei 
vou  are  Rinaldo  in  the  arma  of  Armida,  and; 
it  requires  the  firmneaa  of  an  Ubaldo  and  hiid 
brother  knight  to  draw  yon  fVom  tbe  enehantcefiJ 
To  be  sore  it  is  a  nu^  pleasant  at&notton^  t€[ 


[Mat, 

^  ing  that  he  had  quitted  the  station  off  Maka 
to  go  to  Palermo,  orders  were  sent  to  Lord 
Keiih,  authorizing  Nelson  to  come  home, 
and,  at  the  same  lime.  Lord  Spencer,  in  a 
most  beautiful  and  friendly  letter  to  Nelsoa 
himself,  informed  him*  that  the  Admiralty 
did  not  wish  to  recall  him,  but  that,  if  he 
could  not  keep  afloat,  he  had  much  better 
come  home  at  once,  than  stay  at  Palernio, 
and  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  all  his 
friends.  As  Hamilton  had  been  recalled, 
and  was  coming  home,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  Nelson  to  return  with 
him  to  England — for  Lady  Hamiltoa  vas 
of  the  party. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  aay,  after 
all  this,  that  Lord  Spencer  approved  of 
Lord  Nelson's  conduct  Nelson  was  treat- 
ed with  all  the  delicacy  and  respect  whkh 
his  great  services  at  Aboukir  deserved ;  b(4t 
his  conduct  was  certainly  not  approved  o£ 
Had  the  whole  truth  beep  known  to  him, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  nobleman  of  Loid 
Spencer's  honor  would  bave  taken  serioiu 
notice  of  what  had  happened.  The  learn- 
ed editor  informs  us,  that  by  a  letter  of 
Lord  Spencer,  "  written  soon  after,  and  ev- 
idently with  reference  to  Nelson's  proceedr 
ings  at  Naples,"t  "a//  Nelson's  proceed- 
ings seem  to  bave  been  fully  approved  o£" 
— (iii.  509.)  Whatj^rounds  the  editor  had 
for  saying  ttiat  this  letter  was  written  "  ev- 
idently with  reference"  to  tbe  proceedings 
at  Naples,  we  don't  know  ;  but  this  we  do 
know,  that  the  letter  has  "  evidently  "  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  dishonorable 
conduct  of  Nelson  at  Naples.  The  pas- 
sage in  Lord  Spencer's  letter,  on  which  the 
editor  relies,  is  as  follows : — 

«  Admiralty,  7th  October,  1799.— My  Dew 
Lord,  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  of 
July,  which  did  not  reach  me  till  the  26th  of 
last  month,  I  can  only  now  repeat  what  I  ba- 
lievel  have  before  said  on  the  subject,  namely, 
that  the  intentions  and  motives  by  which  all 
your  measures  have  been  governed,  have  been 
as  pure  and  good  as  their  success  has  been 
complete." 

Of  course  the  tenor  of  the  letter  of  Nel- 
son, of  July  33,  received  by  Lord  Spencef 
on  the  26th  of  Sept.,  must  be  ascertained, 
to  understand  which  were  the  measures  ap- 
proved of  in  the  answer.  Sir  H.  Nicolas 
informs  us  that  *'  no  letter  to  Lord  Spencer 

which  I  am  very  sensible  myself;  bat  my  max* 
im  baa  ml  ways  \^9ntCUfidu8  i^lvptalMM .-  emfidi^ 
gjiori^J" — DisjH^tches^  iv.  204. 
'     *  D'spalchut  iv.  242. 
t  Fr^act  to  vol.  iii.  p.  z. 
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oC  Ibe  28d  of  lulj,  hjM  been  fmiDd»  npr  'm 
there  any  trace  of  such  a  letter  in  bis  let- 
ter^book ;  it  [i.  e,  the  date]  may  have  been 
a  mistake  for  the  Idth,  on  which  Lord  Nel- 
fliw  wrote  an  imporiant  letter  to  hiip.  Vide 
p.  406  ante.''*  The  leUer  at  page  40t> 
speaks  of  an  end  put*'  to  an  infamous  trea- 
ty entered  into  with  the  rebels,  in  direct  dis- 
obedience to  his  Sicilian  Majesty'sorders/'t 
aad  informs  Lord  Spencer  that  *'  the  rebels 
caeie  oat  of  the  castles  .  •  .  without 
Vkf  honors  ;",|  bat  it  does  not  state  that 


*  Dispatches,  iii.  509. 

t  Thu  was  not  true.  The  dif obedience  to 
wdiH^,  even  if  true,  did  not  oonoern  Foote,  who 
•if  ned,  without  having  any  orders  to  the  contrary. 
lileUon  knew  it  well.  It  was  in  consequenqe  of 
the  publication  of  this  "  infamous  "  and  conceal- 
ed attack  on  his  character  that  Foote  wrote  hia 
M  Vindication."  This  very  honorable  and  aallant 
<£c«r  did  not  ej^pose  Nelson's  conduct  till  aHer 
the  puJilfcation  of  this  letter,  not  wishing,  aa  he 
l^imselfsays,  by  so  doing,  to  act  injuriously  to  his 
country,  and  because  **  all  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  elate  of  the  case,  and  whc» 
■egardad  the  character  of  Lord  l^lson,  or  the 
Teputation  of  the  country,  paw  the  necessity  of 
biLrying  the  whole  transi^ction  in  oblivion,  aa  iar 
as  that  could  be  done,"  p.  10.  His  gcneroun  for- 
bearance is  made  the  ground  of  very  unwarrant-' 
alile  attacks  oa  tbo  part  of  the  Editor  of  the  Dis-^ 

Eilohea,  who^  forgetting,  aa  uanalythat  ha  hianself 
as  published  all  the  necesaary  documents  foe 
Foote's  defence,  ashs  why  Footo  did  not  make  to 
Nelson  suitable  representations  between  the  124th 
and  S6th  of  June,  when  he  was  daily  witness  of 
the  infraction  of  the  capitiUlation?  (lii.  617.)  Nei-: 
4031  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  on  the  evening 
of  the  ^th  of  June,  and  he  then  asked  from 
Foote  a  statement  of  his  proceedings.  That  state- 
ment cannot  have  been  gven  in  before  the  25th. 
Oo  that  and  on  the  following  day,  Nelaon  and 
Eufib  diacuased  hetween  themselves  whether  the 
cajpitulation  should  be  observed.  So  far  from  any 
one  suspecting  it  would  be  broken,  the  parti*  s 
most  concerned  surrendered  in  execution  of  thn 
eapitulution,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  execu^ 
ting  it,  poasesaioo  wae  taken  of  the  cas.tlcta  oa  the 
evening  of  the  26th.  On  the  i27th.  Foots  wrote 
to  Lord  Nelson,  saying,  **  he  should  have  waitecf 
upon  Lord  Nelson  instead  of  writing,  were  he 
not  extremely  unwell,"  p.  518,  so  that  he  could 
jaot  know  the  infamtea  that  were  goio|^  to  take 
placet  nor  was  he  in  a  state  of  heiHth  fit  to  re- 
9ionstrate.  On  the  aAernoon  of  that  day,  he 
aailed  iVom  the  Bay  of  Nap1e«,  (Log-book  of  the 
Sea-horse  in  vol.  iii.  p  494),  being  sent  out  of  the 
way  by  Lord  Nelson,  who  thus  to^  from  him  the 
opportunity  of  remonstrating  before  hia  remon* 
atrances  were  too  late.  Foote  waa  not,  therefore^ 
a.witne88  of  the  infraction  of  the  capitulation,  nor 
was  he  in  a  position  to  remonstrate. 

i  This  is  also  nntrue.  *^  The  Rosstan  troops 
tflowed  the  garrison  [of  Castel  Nuovo]  to  depert 
^th  the  honors  of  war,  laying  down  their  arm# 
on  the  aide  of  the  marine  arsenal,  where  ihey 
were  embaiked  in  vessels  to  be  taken  to  Toulon." 
These  are  the  words  of  a  peiUioB  to  Helsan, 


HI 


there  was  a  capitulation  signed  by  an  Eng- 
lish officer — Captain  Foote — nor  is  the 
murder  of  Caracciolo  even  hinted  at.*  To 
what  would  the  approbation  of  Lord  Spen- 
cer amount,  if  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
dishonorable  parts  of  the  transactions  which 
he  approved  t  The  assumption  that  Lord 
Spencer  answered  to  this  particular  letter 
of  the  Idth,  when  he  said  he  answered  to  one 
of  the  23d  of  July,  has  no  foundation,  but 
in  Sir  H.  Nicolas's  fancy.  Why  should  it 
not  be  in  answer  to  another  letter  of  tha 
VMh  of  July,  which  occurs  in  the  same 
volume  (p.  408)  ?  The  letter  which  Lord 
Spencer  answered,  was  received  by  him  on 
the  2Gth  of  September ;  and  the  letter  to 
which  the  editor  fancies  he  answered  was 
written  on  the  1 3th  of  July,  and  sent  by 
Lieutenant  Parkinson,  who  was  in  it  re- 
commended for  promotion.  Now  Parkinson 
having  arrived  at  Yarmouth  on  the  9th  of 
August  (Vol.  iv.  p.  20),  was  promoted  be- 
fore the  20th  of  the  saro«  month,t  conse* 
quently  he  must  have  delivered  his  letter  to 
Lord  Spencer  long  before  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  this 
nobleman  to  acqiiithim  of  any  approbation 
whatever,  either  of  the  treachery,  or  of  the 
murder  of  Caracciolo,  with  which  the 
name  of  Lord  Nelson  stands  charged. 

We  have  postponed  to  enter  into  the  biso 
tory  of  this  murder,  from  the  reluctance 
that  one  naturally  feels  to  show  that  that  un 
paralleled  crime  not  only  is  proved  by  the 
apologist  himself  indefensible,  but  appears, 
on  reflection,  and  when  all  its  circum- 
stances are  considered,  much  worse  than 
it  has  been  hitherto  universally  believed* 
The  facts  are  as  follows : — 

When  the  King  of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily, 
abandoning  his  Continental  States  to  the 
enemy,  Francisco  Caracciolo,  a  cadet  of 


(partly  printed,  iii.  495  of  the  Dispatches,)  br 
some  '.f  the  unhappy  beings  whom  tie  betrnyed, 
and  whom  he  hss  the  effrontery  to  say  came  out 
of  the  castles  at  mercy  and  without  honors.  The 
Russian  Government  was  always  for  the  fblfi]- 
ment  of  the  capitulation.  Sagcio  Stor.  §  40. 
The  editor  of  the  Dispatches  win  be  glad  to  find 
there  the  evidence  of  this  fact  which  lie  seemed 
to  wish,  vol   iii.  p.  ^11. 

•  Nelson  always  carefully  avoided  to  speak,  in 
hui  Difpatches,  of  Caracciolo's  execution.  |Ie 
once  only  alludfd  to  it  in  a  postcript  lo  a  letter  to 
Lord  Keith,  in  the  following  few  words,--**  Ca 
racciolo  was  executed  on  board  His  8  Mnjesty*« 
ship  Minerva,  on  the  29th  of  June;"  but  Jie 
omits  to  say  that  it  was  by  his  orders^  and  on 
board  his  own  ship,  th^t  Ibat  base  murder  way 
p^cocted.    See  iii.  393. 

i  J)up9t€k€Sf  iii.  410. 
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one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  'ex- 
istence, and  at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan 
navy,  followed  his  king,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  that  island.  His  character  stood  very 
high  among  our  own  naval  officers,  to 
whom  he  was  well  known,  having  com- 
manded, for  a  time,  a  Neapolitan  seventy- 
four,  (11  Tancredi,)  one  of  Admiral 
Hotham's  squadron,  with  which  Caraccio- 
lo  took  part  in  the  actions  of  the  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  of  March,  1775.  He  was, 
therefore,  a  companion-in-arms  of  Nelson.* 
We  have  also  mentioned,  that  he  returned 
to  Naples  with  the  king's  permission,  and, 
of  course,  no  longer  in  his  service.t  He 
was  then  obliged  to  take  service  under  the 
Government  of  Naples,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived protection  ;|  and,  on  various  occa- 
sions, he  commanded  some  boats  which 
fired  at  the  English  and  Sicilian  ships  at 
war  with  the  Neapolitan  Republic.  Before 
Nelson  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Ca- 
racciolo — if  we  are  to  believe  the  biogra- 
phers of  Nelson§ — had  already  left  the  cas- 
tles, and  was  at  Calvirrano  on  the  23d  of 
June,  whence  he  wrote  to  implore  RufiTo's 
protection,  through  the  Duke  of  Calvirrano, 

*  Lord  St.  Vincent  wrote  of  him  to  Acton  in 
the  following  terms : — *'  I  have  great  obligations 
to  the  Chevalier  CBracciolo  for  giving  protection 
to  the  trade  bound  from  Leghorn  to  Naples  and 
Civito  Vecchia  lately,  the  escort  having  been 
found  100  weak  to  encounter  the  French  priva- 
teers in  the  Channel  of  Piombino  without  his 
aid ;  and  I  have  every  other  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  conduct  during  tiie  short  time  the  Tan- 
credi has  been  under  my  orders ;  and  I  greatlv 
lament  the  necessity  I  am  under  to  part  with 
him."  2d  April,  1796.— Brestoii's  Life  of  SL 
Vincent,  i.  169. 

t  Caracciolo  fu  solennemente  congedato  dal 
Re.     Saggio  Stor.  §  37. 

X  Troubridge  wrote  to  Nelson,  on  the  9th  of 
Aj)ril,  1799,  tfiat  Caracciolo  had  ^refused  service, 
(iii.  ^9,)  and,  on  the  18th,  that  he  was  "  forced 
to  act"  as  he  did  (334);  and  Nelson  himself 
wrote  on  the  29th,  that  he  (Nelson)  believed  him 
no  Jacobin  in  his  heart — 341.  And  although 
Troubridge  wrote,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  Caracciolo  was  **  a  Jacobin,"  he  was 
obliged  to  admit,  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month, 
that  '^  Caracciolo  saved  Sorrento  and  Castell  a 
Mare  from  being  burnt." — 358.  Our  navy  were 
the  allies  of  the  cut-throats  that  plundered  and 
murdered:  Caracciolo, who  preserved  his  fellow- 
countrymen's  lives  and  property,  was  murdered 
by  order  of  our  Admiral,  Nelson  !  !  ! 

§  Clarke  and  M' Arthur^  ii.  279.  If  this  be 
true,  Caracciolo  cannot  have  left  the  castles  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  the  assistance  of  the  be- 
siegers, who,  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Ruifo, 
published  by  Foote,  (Vindication,  p.  184,)  whilst 
the  capitulation  was  negotiating,  had  placed  offi- 
cers round  the  castles  to  receive  those  who  chose 
to  withdraw,  <'  to  assure  them  that  they  shall  be 
forgiven." 


[Mat, 

from   being  murdered  by  the "  Christian 
army,"  and  admitting  **  that  he  was  bound 
to   account  for  his  actions  to  those  who 
should  be  legally  authorized  by  his  Sicilian 
Majesty."*     Then  they  say,  **  he  escaped 
to  the  mountains — an  action  which  by  no 
means  displayed  the  confidence  of  an  hon- 
est mind  ;"  as  if  a  man,  however  innocent, 
could  trust  the  assassins  who  shot  those 
whom   they  thought  guilty,  and  who  pre- 
sented the  heads  of  those  whom  they  mur- 
dered to  our  naval  officers,  who  received 
most  graciously   such   revolting  presents. 
*'  A  price  was  immediately  set  on  his  head" 
— that  is,  a  reward  offered  to  any  one  who 
should  assassinate  him—**  and,  onthe29ih 
of  June,  1799,  before   the  arrival   of  the 
king  from   Palermo,   this   nobleman   was 
brought,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  alongside  Nel- 
son's fiag-ship,  the  Foudroyant."    The  first 
question  is :  How  did  it  happen  that  Ca- 
racciolo was  brought  from  shore,  where  the 
king's  authority  was  re-established,  to   an 
English  man-o^war?     If  a  price  had  been 
set  on  his  head,  his  being  taken  to  the  ship 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  there 
that  the  reward  was  expected  to  be  paid; 
but  we  believe  that  the  "  price  set  on  his 
head  "  is  one  of  the  usual  groundless  state- 
ments of  the  biographers.     Caracciolo  was 
betrayed  by  a  servant.    Colletta  states,  that 
Nelson  asked  Caracciolo  from  Ruflfo,  and 
that  it  was  supposed  he  did  so  to  save  him.t 
This  seems  the  most  probable  version.     If 
Nelson  did  not  ofTer  money  to  get  Carac- 
ciolo into  his  hands,  he  must  have  had  re- 
course to  some  other  means  for  the  purpose. 
The  people  who  took  Caracciolo  were  not 
under  the  orders  of  Nelson,  but  of  Ruffo, 
whose   prisoner  Caracciolo  was.     It   was 
natural  to  think  that  Nebon  intended  to 
save  him,  because  no  one  would  then  sus- 
pect an  Englishman,  still  less  an  admiral, 
of   unworthy   motives;   and  because  that 
very  day,  June  29th,  Nelson  gave  notice 
to  all  those  who  had  served  the  Republic, 
that  if,  within  twenty-four  hours  for  those 
in  the  city  of  Naples,  and  forty-eight  hours 

•  The  original  letter,  or  even  a  translation, 
has  never  been  published ;  and  this  summary  by 
such  biographers,  is  little  to  be  relied  on.  Sup- 
pose Caracciolo  said  that  "  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
count," instead  of  saying  that  he  was  *»  bound. 
That  he  was  abound,"  he  need  not  have  said; 
but  to  say  **  be  was  ready,"  was  saying  something 
both  new  and  important  to  himself.  But  who 
was  the  Duke  of  Calvirrano  ?  ^Where  is  the  place 
itsein 

t  Lib.  T.t  chap.  1,  §  4. 
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for  those  within  fi?e  miles  of  it,  they  did 
Dot  trust  to  the  clemency  of  his  Sicilian 
Majesiy,  he  would  treat  them  as  rebels. 
lA^hat  passed  on  that  fatal  day  is  only  learn- 
ed from  Caracciolo's  enemies  ;  and  even 
their  account  has  been  most  industriously 
niutilated  by  the  apologists  of  Nelson. 
This  renders  it  difficult  to  know  how  Nel- 
son possessed  himself  of  Caracciolo's  per- 
son. It  may  have  been  in  consequence  of 
a  request  of  Caracciolo  himself,  trusting  to 
the  honor  of  an  Englishman,  and  a  com- 
panion-in-arms. This  much  is  certain : 
that«  had  not  Nelson  wished  it,  he  had  no 
occasion  whatever  to  receive  Caracciolo  on 
board  the  Foudroyant. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  Caracciolo 
by  nine  o'clock  A.M.  of  the  29th  of  June, 
was  taken  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  by  a 
mob  of  assassins,  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,  and  with  difficulty  preserved  from  the 
indignities  of  our  allies,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  who  immediately  ordered  him  to  be 
anbound,  and  offered  him  refreshments, 
which  were  refused.  Nelson  at  once,  it  is 
B9»d,  issued  the  f<>ilowing  warrant,  address- 
ed to  Count  de  Thurn,  commodore  and 
commander  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty's  frigate, 
La  Minerva : — 

"Whereas  FranciBco  Caracciolo,  a  com- 
modore in  the  service  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty, 
ba«  been  taken  ^nd  stands  accused  of  rebellion 
against  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  for  firing  at 
bis  colors  huisled  on  hoard  his  Majesty's 
frigaie,  La  Minerva,  under  your  command, 
You  are,  therefore,  hereby  requind  and  direct- 
ed to  assemble  five  uf  the  senior  officers  under 
your  command,  yourself  presiding,  and  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  whether  the  crime  with  which 
Che  said  Francisco  Caracciolo  stands  charged, 
can  be  proved  against  him,  and  ii'  the  charge 
is  proved,  you  are  lo  report  to  me  what  pun- 
i&tuDent  be  ought  to  sutler." 

No  lime  seems  to  have  been  lost  by  Nel- 
son; for  by  ten  o'clock,  what  is  called  the 
trial,  WIS  begun  oti  board  the  Foudroyant. 
Within  one  hour,  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock, 
the  warrant  was  issued — communicated  to 
I>e  Thurn — five  officers  collected,  and  the 
work  begun.  The  warrant  states  what  was 
notoriously  false,  viz.,  that  Caracciolo  was 
**  a  ciMnmodore  in  the  service  of  his  Sici- 
lian Majesty,"  f  >r  he  had  resigned  and  had 
retorned  to  Naples  with  the  king's  per- 
mission long  before;  and,  W  no  longer  in 
tbe  service,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  not 
only  Nelson,  wuo  hai>  no  authokitt  what- 
KTKK,  bot  any  one  else  could  order  him  to 
be  tried  by  five  or  six  naval  officers.    He 
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was  accused,  Nelson  says,  of  rebellion,  and 
for  firing  at  the  Sicilian  colors  flying  in 
the  Minerva,  which  are  two  crimes,  though 
the  inquiry  was  to  be,  whether  the  crime 
could  be  proved — and  which  crime  it  was, 
no  one  knows.  Who  was  the  accuser  no 
one  knows.  Nelson  says,  "  Caracciolo 
stands  accused,"  without  saying  to  whom 
and  by  whom.  Only  it  is  remarkable,  that 
on  Caracciolo  arriving  on  board  the  Fou- 
droyant, the  accuser  is  as  ready  as  the  per- 
son who  listens  to  him.  De  Thurn  com- 
manded the  Minerva:  he  was  most  likely 
the  accuser,  as  he  was  the  most  important 
witness — and  he,  the  President  of  what  is 
called  a  court,  was  thus  judge,  accuser,  and 
witness.  The  five  officers  whom  he  was  to 
choose,  could  not  be  of  a  high  rank,  as 
there  was  no  Neapolitan  fleet  in  existence: 
but  who  they  were  and  what  they  were,  no 
one  has  ever  known — possibly  men  against 
whom  Caracciolo  had  fired,  and  therefore 
as  impartial  as  their  President:  they  also 
were  at  hand. 

What  is  called  the  warrant,  directs  De 
Thurn  and  his  associates  to  proceed  not  to 
try,  but  to  proceed  TO  inquire  whether  the 
crime  can  be  proved  against  Caracciolo, 
and  if  the  charge  is  proved,  to  report  to 
Nelson  what  punishment  he  ought  to  sufier. 
The  court,  therefore,  that  Nelson  constitu- 
ted, was  a  court  of  inquiry,  not  a  court- 
martial — a  court  which  was  to  report,  that 
!•>  to  say,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  pun- 
ishment, but  not  award  it.  Hence  it  is, 
that  its  members  are  said  to  have  assembled 
on  board  the  Foudroyant — an  English  man- 
of-war,  that  is,  part  of  England — in  which 
no  foreign  tribunal  can  be  legally  constitu- 
ted and  acknowledged  in  its  judicial  capa- 
city, but  where,  by  an  abuse  of  power,  no 
doubt,  an  inquiry  might  be  held  purposely 
to  save  a  man's  life.  The  biographers  of 
Nelson,  without  quoting  any  authority,  tell 
us  that 

'*  during  the  trial,  which  lasted  from  tea 
o'clock  to  twelve  o'clock,  the  wardroom  of  the 
Foudroyant  was  open,  as  is  customary,  to 
every  one  who  chose  to  enter.  Some  account 
ol  what  passed,  has  therefore  been  preserved.* 
Every  thing  appeared  to  be  fiaiirly  and  honor- 
ably conducted." 

They  do  not  tell  us  who  accused  Carac- 
ciolo—4>y  whom  he  was  advised — what  wit* 

•  The  logic  of  these  twin  biogrophers  it  exqui- 
site. The  wardroom  was  open,  theretore  we 
have  some  account  of  what  passed  tberem. 
Better  sute  who  went  in,  and  what  they  •»/. 
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nesses  and  proofs  were  brought  against  him 
— what  witnesses  and  evidence  were  heard 
in  his  defence.  They  only  tell  us,  that  a 
man  of  a  great  family — of  unspotted  cha- 
racter, in  his  seventieth  year,  was  suddenly 
taken  among  foreigners,  and  within  three 
hours — without  trial — without  sentence, 
doomed  to  die. 

For  it  is  a  mockery  and  a  falsehood  to 
say,  that  Caracciolo  was  tried  by  court- 
martial.  The  warrant  of  Nelson — who  had 
no  power  to  issue,  and  probably  did  not 
then  issue  any  warrant  at  all — was  for  hold- 
ing a  court  of  inquiry ; — that  he  issued 
even  such  a  warrant,  is  extremely  doubtful ; 
only  a  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  *'  the 
Nelson  papers,"  but  not  in  the  order-book ; 
if  the  warrmit  had  been  actually  issued^  it 
was  too  important  not  to  be  entered.  The 
narrative  of  a  trial,  by  Clarke  and  M' Arthur, 
is  a  poetical  invention  of  those  unscrupu- 
lous historians  who,  in  the  face  of  the  war- 
rant which  they  first  printed,  had  the  cour- 
age to  assert  that  Nelson  had  assembled 
"  a  court-martial.''  Colletta  who,  though 
he  had  had  the  best  sources  of  information, 
and  had  known  and  conversed  on  these 
evenis  with  Sir  T.  Hardy,  had  never  seen 
the  warrant — speaks  of  a  court-martial 
being  assembled,  in  which  the  warrant 
proves  him  to  be  mistaken,  but  relates  that, 

"  having  heard  the  accusation  and  the  defence, 
the  court  thought  it  would  he  right  to  see  the 
documents  and  hear  the  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fence, but  Nelson  wrote,  *  there  needed  not 
any  further  delay.'  And  then  that  senate  of 
slaves  condemned  Caracciolo  lo  imprisonment 
for  life ;  but  Nelson  having  learned  the  sen- 
tence from  De  Tliurn,  answered — d^alh — ^and 
death  was  substituted  for  imprisonment." — v. 

What  "this  senate  of  slaves"  ought  to 
have  done  is  easily  said ;  but  were  they 
free  to  give  safely  what  opinion  they  liked, 
unprotected,  on  board  a  foreign  man-of- 
war,  commanded  by  a  foreign  admiral,  who 
had  broken  a  capitulation,  and  turned  the 
ships  of  his  nation  into  prisons  and  bureaux 
of  inquisition?  Their  commissions,  their 
liberty,  their  lives,  were  as  much  in  Nel- 
son's hands  as  the  life  of  Caracciolo.  Our 
opinion  is  that  the  often-mentioned  warrant 
is  an  afler-thought — a  document  prepared 
to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  the 
murder  after  its  perpetration — that  such 
Neapolitan  officers  as,  besides  De  Thum, 
(and  he  was  a  German,  and  not  a  Genoese, 
ts  has  been  said  in  this  country,)  were 
•ailed  on  board  the  Foudroyant  to  give  an 


[May, 

opinion,  never  passed  a  sentence,  but  were 
overruled  by  Nelson,  if  they  attempted  to 
save  the  life  of  their  illustrious  countrymau, 
by  suggesting  imprisonment,  in  the  hope  of 
better  days.  The  real  judges,  accusers^ 
and  witnesses,  were  Lady  Hamilton,  Lord 
Nelson  and  De  Thum,  that  is,  three  for- 
eigners, on  board  a  foreign  ship,  and  sup- 
piirted  by  foreign  arms. 

Immediately  after  what  is  called  the  trial 
was  over,  that  is  at  about  twelve  o'clock. 
Nelson  issued  another  warrant,  which  is  in 
the  ** Order-Book"  in  the  following  words: 

"  To  Commodore  Count  Thum,  Command- 
er of  his  SSicilian  Majesty's  frigate  La  Miner- 
va.— Whereas  a  board  of  Naval  Officers  of  his 
Sicilian  Majesty,  has  been  assembled  to  trv 
Francisco  Caracciolo  for  rebellion  against  his 
lawiUI  sovereign,  and  for  firing  at  his  Sicilian 
Majesty's  frigate  La  Minerva ;  and  whereas 
the  said  board  of  naval  officers  have  found  the 
charge  of  rebellion  fully  proved  against  him, 
and  have  sentenced  the  said  Caracciolo  to 
suffer  death,  you  are  hereby  required  and  di- 
rected to  cause  the  said  sentence  of  death  to 
fc>e  carried  into  execution  upon  the  said  Fran- 
cisco Caracciolo  accordingly,  bv  hanging  him 
at  the  foreyard-arm  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty's 
frigate  La  Minerva,  under  your  command,  at 
five  o'clock  this  evening,  and  to  cause  him  to 
hang  there  till  sunset,  when  you  will  have  his 
body  cut  down,  and  thrown  into  the  sea." 

It  is  observable  how  contradictory  Nelson 
would  be  if  the  first  warrant  was  authentic, 
lie  says,  in  the  second  warrant,  that  a 
board  of  officers  has  been  assembled,  but 
he  does  not  say  by  whom ;  then  he  adds 
that  they  were  assembled  "  to  try  Caracci- 
olo," and  thai  they  *' sentenced"  him, 
whilst  in  the  first  warrant  they  are  assem- 
bled merely  to  inquire  and  report.  At  the 
same  time  he  avoids  stating  who  these  offi- 
cers were,  how  many  they  were,  and  where 
they  had  met.  Then  they  are  a  **  board  of 
naval  officers,"  not  a  court-martial,  and  ihej 
find  the  charge  of  rebel  tion  proved,  but 
they  say  nothing  of  Caracciolo  firing  at  the 
Minerva.  However,  Nelson  says  they  sen- 
tenced him  to  death.  Where  is  the  sen- 
tence ?  Has  any  one  ever  seen  it  or  heard 
where  it  was  to  be  seen?  Never.  If  a 
*•  board "  or  "court"  of  any  sort  really 
agreed  to  any  report  or  sentence  whatever, 
where  is  it  ?  Can  it  be  believed  that  Nel- 
son, who  kept  the  report  of  the  execution  of 
Caracciolo — which  the  editor  has  carefully 
printed,  (iii.  399) — would  not  have  kept 
either  the  report  which  he  had  directed 
should  be  made  to  himself,  or  the  sentence 
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which  he  says  was  passed,  if  enher  had 
ever  existed  ? 

The  rest  of  this  authentic  second  war- 
rant betrays  such  a  disregard  of  all  decency, 
that  it  is  hardly  credible.  Why — supposing 
even  the  whole  procedure  legal  and  fair, 
and  Nelson  the  proper  authority  for  seeing 
the  judgment  executed, — why  the  unprece- 
dented haste  in  having  Caracciolo  put  to 
death,  five  hours  ailer  a  trial  which  lasted 
two,  and  for  which  he  had  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  prepare?  Why  take  from  the  King 
of  Naples  the  power  of  pardoning,  by  mur- 
dering the  man  at  once?  The  King  was  at 
Palermo— in  twenty-four  hours  an  answer 
would  have  reached  Nelson — why  not  wait, 
and  submit  to  him  the  sentence  if  it  exist- 
ed? And  why  the  brutality  of  ordering  a 
man  of  Caraceiolo's  birth  and  rank  to  be 
hanged,  and  his  body  denied  the  melan- 
choly privilege  of  a  Christian  buritfl?* 
Contrast  the  noble  conduct  of  the  unhappy 
victim  with  that  of  his  impatient  murder- 
er— 

"I  am  an  old  man,''  said  Caracciolo  to 
Lieutenant  Parkinson,  ^^  I  leave  no  family  to 
lament  my  death,  I  therefore  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  very  anxious  about  prolonging  my 
ufe;  but  the  disgrace  of  being  hanged  is 
dreadful  to  me." 

He  asked  Parkinson  to  intercede  with 
Nelson  that  he  might  be  shot!!  and  the 
nvble  lord  refused,  because,  forsooth,  **  Ca- 
racciolo had  been  fairly  tried  by  the  officers 
of  his  own  country ."t  Can  hypocrisy  and 
cruelly  go  further?  Alas!  Caracciolo  was 
not  **  tried"  by  order  of  his  country,  nor  in 
his  country,  any  more  than  by  officers  of 
his  country.  Lady  Hamilton,  who  was  on 
board,  and  who  undoubtedly  witnessed  the 

*  This  brutality  is  officially  and  authentically 
proved  to  be  Melson's  own.  Thurn's  report  to 
Kelson  of  Caracciolo's  murder  is  in  the  following 
words— *' Admiral  Nelson  is  informed  that  the 
sentence  on  Francisco  Caracciolo  has  been  carried 
into  fxeeution  in  ihe  manner  which  be  has  di> 
rected.*'^(iii.  399.)  So  that  the  stntenc*  did  not 
prescribe  the  kind  of  death  ;  this  at  all  events  is 
conffssedly  Nelson's  own  doing.  , 

t  The  Editor  of  the  Dispatches  says  (p.  501) 
that  Caracciolo  appealed  to  Nelson  **  for  pardon ;" 
he  ought  to  have  known  that  there  is  no  authori- 
ty  fur  this  statement.  Nor  is  it  true  be  pleaded 
J*  for  mercy"  to  the  Duke  of  Calvirrano.  He 
implored  **  protection"  from  the  assassins,  our 
tdlies  Of  Nelson  he  asked  a  second  trial,  and 
then  the  favor  of  being  shot,  and  not  "  pardon." 
There  is  not  one  letter  of  Nelson,  or  one  anthen- 
tic  word  of  his  granting  or  imploring  pardon  fbr 
•ny  one — not  one  word  of  merc) — not  one  word 
•f  pity  for  those  whom  he  betrayed,  and  whom 
lie  aaaiited  to  murd«r. 
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execution  of  Caracciolo,  could  not  be  found 
when  Parkinson  tried  to  interest  her  hi 
obtaining  this  last  favor  from  Nelson. 

The  Admiral  and  Lady  Hamilton  had 
the  base  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  order 
fully  executed.*  Persons  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  so  much  atrocity  and 
hatred.  Some  have  pretended  that  it  was 
owing  to  envy  and  ill-will  on  Nels<m's  part 
towards  Caracciolo;  the  most  charitable 
have  attributed  it  to  a  kind  of  spelt  of  Lady 
Hamilton  on  Nelson,  who  was  blinded  by 
his  passion  for  her ;  and  this  seems  the 
most  probable  cause  of  his  conduct.  As  to 
her  it  has  been  supposed  that  she  was 
moved  by  her  ambition  to  satisfy  the  re- 
vengeful disposition  of  hef  friend  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  added  to  her  detestation 
of  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  who  refused  to 
receive  her  in  their  houses  on  account  of 
her  profligate  life.f    But  the  apologist  will 


*  Some  days  after  Caracciolo's  body  had  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  (iuly  15tb  or  I6th,)  as  the 
Foudroyant,  with  the  lung  of  Naples  then  on 
board,  stood  out  at  sea,  the  body  of  Caracciolo 
was  seen  erect,  out  of  the  water  to  the  waist, 
making  its  way  towards  the  ship.  The  King, 
terrified  at  the  horrible  and  reproaching  sight, 
nsked  in  a  hurried  manner,**  what  does  Ae  want?" 
The  chaplain  answered  him  as  became,  a  minister 
of  religion  :  **  i  should  say  that  As  comes  to  im- 

ftlore  a  Christian  burial."  **  Let  him  have  it, 
et  him  have  it/'  was  the  king's  answer;  and  he 
retired  to  his  room  thoughtful  and  terrified. 
(Culietta,  V.  1.  6.) — But  the  English  admiral,  the 
English  minister,  and  the  lady,  soon  made  the 
king  forget  the  mild  answer  of  the  poor  priest, 
well  calculated  to  inspire  humane  sentiments. 
The  body  floated  in  that  extraordinary  manner, 
owing  to  three  double-headed  shot,  weighing  S50 
lbs.,  which  were  tied  to  its  fe^t  wh*  n  it  was 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  wi  igbt  forced  the 
body  into  an  upright  position,  though  it  was  not 
enough  to  prevent  its  rising  to  the  surface,  as  it 
was  intended  to  do. 

t  The  Editor  of  the  Dispatches,  af\er  having 
taken  so  much  trouble  in  making  the  apology  of 
his  hero,  very  gallantly  enters  the  lists  in  defence 
of  the  heroines.  As  to  the  Clueen,  it  may  be 
worth  observing,  that  on  the  fatal   29th  of  June, 


Nelson  sent  lo  Palermo  the  Portuguese  sloop 
Balloon  with  dispatches,  to  be  delivered  with  all 
expedition  "to  her  Sicilian  Majesty  iw  pkhsow," 
with  directions  to  wait  for  an  answer,  and  by  no 
means  to  chase  any  thing  either  4n  going  or  re- 
turning— (iii.  397.)  This  shows  the  importance 
of  the  dispatches  thus  sent.  And  yet,  not  a  trace 
of  them,  or  of  any  answer.  He  will  not  admit 
thai  Nelson's  judgment,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  king,  was  perverted  by  Lady  Hamilton — 
(iii.  49ti) — and  why  he  should  say  so,  except  be- 
cause Nelson  himself  declares,  that  when  he  dis- 
obeyed Lord  Keith's  orders,  aAer  the  king  was 
on  board,  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord~(iii.  409.) 
no  one  can  tell.  He  is  particularly  angry  at 
Capt.  Breoton  for  having  itattd  that  he  »'  beard 
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not  hear  of  these  excuses,  and  stands  bold- 
ly forward  in  defence  of  ail  that  wns  done 
In  what  capacity  Nelson  acted  *'  has  not 
been  ascertained,"  he  says;  yet  he  assume^ 
that  he  probably  acted  as  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Sicilian  squadron,  as  if  proba- 
bilities— for  which  there  is  no  ground — 
were  enough  to  prove  that  a  man  had  pow- 
er to  order  another  to  be  put  to  death ;  he 
sees  no  objection  either  to  the  constitution 
of  the  court,  or  to  the  trial — if  there  had 
l^eeu  one-staking  place  on  board  the  Fou- 
droyant,  where  Caracciolo  was  conveyed 
i^pm  his  own  country,  and  from  under  the 
authorities  of  his  Sovereign.  He  assumes 
also  that  Caracciolo  fired  upon  the  Miner- 
▼a,  though  the  warrant  for  his  execution^ 
the  only  authentic  document  in  existence 
signed  by  Nelson  respecting  this  murder, 
says  expressly  that  he  was  accused  of  it,  but 
does  not  say  that  this  11705  proved  against 
Vim.  Sir  H.  Nicolas  is  a  barrister ;  will 
he  stake  his  professional  reputation  on  the 
legality  of  such  proceedings?  But  Nelson 
may  have  had  good  intentions.  Why,  did 
lie  not  know  right  from  wrong?  Had  he 
not  the  feeling  that  capitulations  were  not 
to  be  broken  any  more  than  men  hanged 
without  trial,  and  without  legal  authority? 
But  Nelson  had  a  great  hormr  of  republic- 
ans and  rebels ;  and  so  had  Robespierre  of 
royalists  and  aristocrats,  and  what  of  that? 
Ft  is  not  by  treachery  and  as^iassiuations 
that  the  cause  of  the  throne  and  of  rational 
liberty  is  supported.  Englishmen  have 
warmly  applauded,  and  splendidly  rewarded 
the  import:ii:t  services  of  Nelson  against 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  but  the  gene- 
rous love  of  justice,  the  fairness,  the  manli- 
ness, for  which  they  are  distingiiished  above 
all  nations,  will  make  them  see  through  the 
unfair  statements  and  the  flimsy  arguments 
by  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  defend 

that  Lady  Hamilton,  in  her  last  moments,  uttered 
the  most  agonizing  screams  of  repentance  for  this 
last  act  of  cruelty  (murder  of  Caracciolo  ) 
The  prince  ^Caracciolo)  whs  ever  before  her -yes" 
— (iii.  520)The  editor  declares,  upon  the  author- 
ity of**  ft  ladv"  who  lived  many  years  with  Lady 
Hamilton,  and  who  scarcely  ever  quitted  her  room 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  life,  that  Lady 
Hamilton  never  screamed  or  felt  remorse.  We  are 
sorry  for  it,  a-.d  for  *»  a  lady"  to*»,  who — supposing 
it  was  not  her  duty  to  attend  Lady  Hamilon,  in 
which  case  she  is  not  an  impartial  witneiis — give^ 
this  evidence.  A  great  admirer  and  personal  friend 
of  Nelnon,  who  was  near  L*Hdy  Hamilton  when 
■he  died,  says  that  **  her  la^t  hours  were  passed  in 
wild  ravings,  in  which  the  name  of  Caraccioln 
was  frequently  dis*ingaished.*' — Life  0J  Jftlson^ 
hy  the  Old  Sailor,  p.  485. 


the  deplorable  and  infamous  condoct  of 
ihat  admiral ;  the  more  they  are  made  ao> 
quainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  more  will  they  feel  disgusted  with 
his  behaviour,  and  disavow  any  attempt  to 
justify  or  palliate  crimes  which  ought  to 
have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  out  of  charity 
tQ  the  memory  of  the  guilty  party,  who 
owes  it  only  to  the  indiscretion  of  his 
friends  that  they  cannot  now  ever  be  for- 
gotten or  forgiven. 


From  thd  Foreign  ^aarterly  Eeview. 

HOMMAIRK'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  STEPPES 
OF  THE  CASPIAN,   &,c. 

Les  Steppes  de  la  Mer  Caspientie,  Le  CaU' 
case.  La  Crimee,  et  la  Rusde  Meridion^ 
aU.  Voyage  Pittoresque,  Historique^ 
et  Scientifique,  (Travels  in  the  Steppes 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Southern  Russia, 
&c.)  By  Xavier  Hommaire  de  Hell. 
Paris,  1843—6. 

Until  very  recently,  the  most  erroneoas 
notions  generally  prevailed  in  this  country 
on  almost  every  particular  concerning  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Its  remoteness,  its  vast  territorial  extent, 
the  prodigious   numerical   strength   of  its 
armies,  and  the   gorgeous  profusion  with 
which    its    travelled    princes    and   nobles 
strewed  all  the  roads  of  Europe  with  their 
gold,  suggesting   fabulous  visions  of   the 
wealth  that  fed  that  astounding  prodigality  ; 
— all   this   dazzled  the  imagination  of  our 
countrymen  ;  and,  as  they  had  no  very  ur- 
gent motives  for  scrutinizing  the  truth  of 
such  appearances,  they  were  content  to  be- 
lieve  implicitly  in  their   reality      If  they 
looked  to  the  political  relations  of  Russia 
with  other  continental  states,  they  found  in 
them   apparently  all   that  was  wanting  to 
confirm  their  first  impressions.     How  was 
it  possible  to  dpubt  the  intrinsic  greatness 
of  that  power,  by  which  the  imperial  eagle 
of  Prance  had   been  struck  down    wheo 
soaring   at   its  [>ride  of  place ;    a   power 
vvh<»se  haughty  leadership  was  acknowledge 
ed,  sometimes  willingly,  sometimes  with  re- 
luctance, but  acknowledged  always  by  Aus- 
tria and  Prussra,  and  before  which  the  les- 
^er  states  of  Europe  cowered  like  whipped 
spaniels;    a  power  that  had  reduced    Mh 
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once  terrible  Ottoman  Porte  to  virtual  vas- 
8alas[e,  and  that  aspired  to  wrest  the  empire 
of  India  from  the  grasp  of  Great  Britain? 
No ;  the  might  of  Russia,  saving  only  her 
maritime  deficiencies,  was  admitted  with- 
out question ;  and  therein  lay  for  her  a 
source  of  real  power  of  which  she  knew 
how  to  make  the  amplest  profit.  Possunt 
quia  posse  videntur  is  an  adage  never  belter 
understood  than  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment; and  marvellons,  indeed,  has  been 
its  elaborate  and  successful  cultivation  of 
all  the  arts  of  imposture.  Nor  does  the 
system  end  with  the  diplomacy  of  the  em- 
pire. Barren  of  invention,  the  Muscovites 
are,  quick  imitators;  and  the  mendacious 
spirit  that  characterizes  their  government, 
pervades  likewise  every  phase  and  product 
of  their  spurious  civilization.  To  seem 
the  thing  it  is  not,  is  the  grand  problem  of 
Russian  existence,  personal,  social,  and  po- 
litical. 

The  sorry  figure  made  by  the  Russian 
arms  in  their  cumbrous  eSbrts  to  put  down 
(he  Polish  insurrection  of  1832,  and  their 
protracted  and  miserably  inglorious  contest 
with  the  Circassians,  were  not  easily  to  be 
reconciled  with  preconceived  opinions. — 
The  credulous  belief  in  the  vastness  of 
the  tzar's  resources  was  shaken;  but  it 
was  not  until  after  the  publication  of  the 
works  of  De  Custine,  Lacroix,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  *  Revelations  of  RusBia,'  that 
the  delusion  stood  fully  exported.  Most  of 
our  Trinculos  of  Western  Europe  have  by 
this  time  begun  to  understand  what  a  very 
shallow  monster  it  is  they  took  for  a  demi- 
god ;  but  if  there  be  any  whose  easy  good 
nature,  or  whose  antiquated  Tory  prejudi- 
ces and  sympathy  with  despotism,  still 
oling  to  the  old  notions,  let  such  persons 
refute  if  they  can  the  weighty  testimony  of 
the  volumes  before  us.  Many  of  the  roost 
startling  disclosures  made  by  the  authors  we 
have  named,  and  by  others  besides^  are  here 
abundantly  corroborated  by  a  writer  whose 
talents,  industry,  candor,  good  temper,  and 
rare  opportunities  for  acquiring  information 
on  ihe  subjects  he  treats  of,  entitle  him  to 
our  highest  confidence. 

M.  Hommaire,  a  French  civil  engineer, 
was  prompted  by  his  zeal  for  science  to 
visit  Southern  Russia  in  1838,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  geological  constitution 
of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  vast  region  of 
plains  adjoining  the  Black  Sea.  His  ulti- 
mate object  was  to  arrive  at  positive  data 
for  the  solution  of  the  great  question  so 
long  debated  by  physical  geographers: — 
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the  rupture  of  the  Bosphorns.  The  nature 
of  his  task  soon  obliged  him  to  embrace  a 
larger  field  than  he  had  at  fir^t  contempla-> 
ted,  and  to  devote  nearly  five  years  to  his 
researches  in  all  directions,  from  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Caspian,  and  as  far  south  as  the 
northern  verge  of  the  Caucasus.  Twice 
in  the  course  of  his  long  sojourn,  his  pro- 
fessional services  were  employed  on  impor- 
tant matters  by  the  Russian  government, 
which  conferred  on  him  the  temporary  rank 
of  colonel,  rendered  him  on  all  occasions 
very  useful  aid  towards  promotinsr  his  c<»m- 
fort  and  facilitating  his  scientific  labors, 
and  finally  marked  its  sense  of  his  merit, 
by  creatincr  him  a  knight  of  the  imperial 
order  of  St.  Vladimir.  Thus  favored  by 
the  local  authorities,  and  gified  with  the 
talismanic  virtue  that  encompasses  the  pos- 
sessor of  tchin  (rank),  without  which  a 
man  is  less  than  nobody  in  Russ^ia,  his 
means  of  gathering  authentic  information 
on  the  condition  of  men  and  things  in  the 
tzar's  dominions,  were  such  as  can  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of^  few  other  travellers.  He 
made  excellent  use  of  his  opportunities ; — 
and  in  what  spirit  he  has  set  down  the  re- 
sult of  his  observations  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  significant  words  of  his 
preface : — 

"  Our  work  is  published  under  no  one's  pa- 
tronage ;  we  have  kept  ourselves  independent 
of  all  extraneous  Influence ;  and  in  frankly 
pointing  out  what  has  seemed  to  us  faulty  in 
the  social  institutions  of  the  Muscovite  empire, 
we  think  we  evince  more  gratitude  ^or  the 
hospitality  afforded  us  in  Russia  than  some 
travellers  of  our  times,  whose  pages  are  flIleA 
only  with  flatteries  as  ridiculous  as  they  are 
exaggerated." 

Madame  Hommaire  accompanied  her 
husband  in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and  as 
she  bravely  shared  by  his  side,  for  five  long 
years,  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  the 
Scythian  wilds,  so  she  has  also  taken  her 
part  with  him  in  the  lighter  labors  of  au^ 
thorship.  To  her  graceful  and  lively  pen 
we  owe  all  the  narrative  part  of  the  work, 
comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  first 
two  volumes.  Is  there  not  something  ex- 
tremely touching  in  these  simple  facts  ?— ;- 
Your  critic,  as  some  suppose,  should  be. a 
wight  of  stoic  mould,  a  sort  of  intellectual 
abstraction,  regarding  not  the  persons  of 
authors,  and  mindful  only  of  the  quality  of 
the  work  before  him.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  will  own  that  in  this  unobtrusive  picture 
of  wedded  fellowship,  there  lies  for  us  a 
charm  apart  from,  and  surpassing,  all  mere 
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literary  or  scientific  excellence.     The  de- 
voted wife,  the  helpmate  true  and  helpfii 
in  all  things,  is  a  hallowed  bein^  in   ou 
€yes ;  and  though  we  had  never  read  a  Thk 
of  her  inditing,  nor  knew  whether  or  no- 
she  was  a  proficient  in  the  writer's  art,  w( 
would  not  the  less  boldly  aver  that  the  na- 
tive beauties  of  her    mind  would   surels 
breathe  their  influence  into  her  pages,  mak- 
ing them   redolent    of    kindly,    pleasant, 
aod  graceful  thoughts  and  feelings.      And 
so  it  is  indeed  with  Madame  Hommaire'i* 
narrative.     It  is  before  all  things  delight- 
fully feminine ;  while  perusing  it,  we  seem 
not  so  much  to  read,  as  to  listen  to  the  con- 
versation of  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
woman,  who  fascinates  us  as  much  by  the 
manner  as  by  the  matter  of  what  she  re- 
lates.    Her  work  abounds,  too,  with  novel 
and  curious  details,  which  she  seizes  with 
instinctive  delicacy   of  perception.      She 
has  great  skill  in  communicating  her  own 
impressions  and  emotions  to  the  reader ;  she 
tells  a  story  trippingly  and  well,  and  her  un 
affected  gaiety  never  deserts  her,  even  when 
she  speaks  of  those  crosses  and  vexations  in- 
cident to  all  travellers,  and  on  which  many 
of  them,  in  the  excess  of  their  self-commis- 
eration, are  prone  to  descant  somewhat  te- 
diously.     We  will  not  delay  our  readers 
with  further  preface,  but  proceed  to  justify 
our  encomiums  by  extracts.      Here  is  an 
amusing  glimpse  at  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  great  in  Southern  Russia  : — 

"Two  days  aflerwards  we  led  Kherson,  for 
the  coontry-8t;at  of  the  marshal  of  tl\e  nobles, 
where  a  large  party  was  already  assembletl. 
The  manner  in  which  hosptiali'y  is  exercised 
in  Russia  is  very  convenient,  and  enUiils  no 
great  outlay  in  the  matter  of  upholstery. — 
Those  who  receive  visitors  give  themselves 
very  little  concern  as  to  whether  their  guest*? 
are  well  or  ill  lodged,  provided  they  can  offer 
them  a  good  table  ;  it  never  occurs  to  them 
that  a  good  bed  and  a  room  provided  with 
some  articles  of  furniture,  are  to  some  persona 
quite  as  acceptable  as  a  good  dinner.  What- 
ever has  no  reference  to  the  comfort  of  the 
stomach,  lies  beyond  the  range  of  Russian  po- 
liteness, and  the  stranger  must  make  up  hit* 
account  accordingly.  As  we  were  the  last 
comers,  we  fared  very  queerly  in  point  of 
lodging,  being  thrust  four  or  ^ve  of  us  into 
one  room,  with  no  other  furniture  than  two 
miserable  bedsteads ;  and  there  we  were  left 
to  shift  for  ourselves  as  we  could.  The  house 
is  very  handsome  in  appearance;  bur  for  all 
its  portico,  its  terrace,  and  its  grand  hails,  it 
only  contains  two  or  three  rooms  for  reception 
and  a  few  garrets,  graced  with  the  name  of 
bedrooms.  Ostentation  is  inherent  in  the  Rus- 
sian  character,    but   it   abounds   especially 
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tmong  the  petty  nobler,  who  lavish  away  their 
vhole  income  in  outward  show.  They  must 
lave  equipages  with  four  horses,  billiard- 
•ooms,  grand  drawing-rooms,  pianos,  &c.  And 
fthey  can  procure  all  these  superfluities,  they 
ire  quite  content  to  live  on  mujik's  fare,  and 
'o  sleep  in  beds  without  any  thing  in  the  shape 
)f  sheets. 

"  Articles  of  furniture,  the  most  indispensa* 
hie,  are  totally  unknown  in  the  dwellings  of 
•nost  of  the  second-rate  nobles.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  vaunted  progress  of  Russian  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  basin  and 
ewer  in  a  bedroom.  Bedsteads  are  almost  as 
great  rarities,  .and  almost  invariably  you  have 
rioihiusr  but  a  divan  on  which  you  may  pass 
the  night.  You  may  deem  yourself  singularly 
fortunate  if  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  thinks 
of  sending  you  a  blanket  and  a  pillow ;  but 
this  is  so  unusual  a  piece  of  good  luck  that 
you  must  never  reckon  upon  it.  In  their  own 
persons  the  Russians  set  an  example  of  truly 
Spartan  habits,  as  I  had  many  opportunities 
of  perceiving  during  ray  stay  in  the  marshal's 
house.  No  one,  the  marshal  himself  not  ex- 
cepted, had  a  private  chamber;  his  eldest 
daughter,  though  a  very  elegant  and  charming 
young  lady,  lay  on  the  floor,  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloak  like  an  old  veteran.  His  wife,  with  three 
or  four  young  children,  passed  the  night  in  a 
closet  that  served  as  boudoir  by  day,  and  he 
himself  made  his  bed  on  one  of  the  divans  of 
the  grand  saloon-  As  for  the  visitors,  some 
slept  on  the  billiard-table ;  others,  like  our- 
selves, scrambled  for  a  few  paltry  stump  bed- 
steads; whilst  the  most  philosophical  wore 
awav  the  night  in  drinking  and  gambling. 

^  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  domestic  servants  are  lodged ;  a  good 
cruess  as  to  this  matter  may  be  easily  made 
from  what  I  have  just  said  of  their  masters. 
Besides,  it  is  a  settled  point  in  Russia  never  to 
take  any  heed  for  servants ;  they  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep,  how  and  where  they  can,  and  their 
masters  never  think  of  a«king  a  word  about 
the  matter.  The  family  whose  guests  we  were 
was  very  large,  and  furnished  us  with  themes 
for  many  a  remark  on  the  national  usages, 
and  the  notions  respecting  education  that  are 
in  vogue  in  the  empire.  A  Swiss  governess 
is  an  indispensable  piece  of  furniture  in  every 
house  in  which  there  are  many  children.  She 
must  teach  them  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
Prench,  and  play  a  few  mazurkas  on  the  pia- 
no. No  more  is  required  of  her;  for  solid  in- 
struction is  a  thing  almost  unknown  among 
the  petty  nobles.  A  girl  of  fifteen  has  com- 
pleted her  education  if  she  can  do  the  honors 
of  a  drawing-room,  and  warble  a  few  French 
romances.  Yet  I  have  met  with  several  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  foremost  among  which  1 
must  note  our  host's  pretty  daughter  Loubinka, 
who,  thanks  to  a  sound  understanding  and 
a  quick  apprehension,  has  acquired  such  a 
stock  of  information  as  very  few  Russian  la-' 
ilies  possess. 

"It  i.4  only  among  those  families  that  con- 
stantly reside  on  their  estates  that  we  still  find 
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in  full  vioror  all  Ihoec  prejudices,  superstitlonB. 
and  usages  of  old  Russia,  that  are  handea 
down  as  heir-looms  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  keep  strong  hold  on  all  the  rusfir  no- 
bility. No  people  are  more  superstitious  than 
the  KusFians :  the  sight  of  two  crossed  forks, 
or  of  a  saltcellar  upset,  will  make  them  turn 
pale  and  tremble  with  terror.  There  are  un- 
lucky days  on  which  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  set  oat  on  a  journey  or  begin  any  busi- 
ness. Monday  especially  is  marked  with  a  red 
cross  in  their  calendar,  and  woe  to  the  man 
who  would  dare  to  brave  its  malign  influences. 

"Among  the  Russian  customs  most  sedu- 
lously preserved  is  that  of  mutual  salutations 
after  meals.  Nothing  c^n  be  more  amusing 
than  to  see  all  the  persons  round  the  table 
bowing  right  and  left  with  a  gravitjr  that 
proves  the  importance  they  attach  to  a  formal- 
ity so  singular  in  our  eyes.  The  children  set 
the  example  by  respectfully  kissing  the  hands 
€}f  their  parents.  In  all  social  meetings,  eti- 
quette peremptorily  requires  that  the  young 
ladies,  instead  of  silting  in  the  drawing-room, 
shall  remain  by  themselves  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  and  not  allow  any  young  man  to 
approach  them.  If  there  is  dancing,  the 
gravest  matron  in  the  company  goes  and 
brings  them  almost  by  force  into  the  Ball-room. 
Once  there^  they  may  indulge  their  youthful 
vivacity  without  restraint;  but  on  no  pretext 
are  they  to  withdraw  from  beneath  the  eyes  of 
their  mothers  or  chaperons.  It  would  be  ru- 
inous to  a  young  lady's  reputation  to  be  caught 
in  a  t6te-&  t^te  with  a  young  man  within  two 
steps  of  the  ball-room.  But  all  this  prudery 
extends  no  further  than  outward  forms,  and  it 
would  be  a  grand  mistake  to  suppose  that 
there  is  more  morality  in  Russia  than  else- 
where. Grenuine  virtue,  such  as  is  based  on 
sound  principles  and  an  enlightened  education, 
Is  Dot  very  common  there.  Young  girls  are 
jealously  guarded,  because  the  practice  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  habits  and  feel- 
ings of  the  country,  and  little  reliance  is  placed 
in  their  own  sense  of  propriety.  But  once 
married  they  acquire  the  right  of  conducting 
themselves  as  they  please,  and  the  husb'ind 
would  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  control  their  ac- 
tions. Though  divorces  are  almost  impossible 
to  obtain,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  wives  re- 
main with  their  husbands ;  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  amicable  ar- 
rangements between  married  people  to  wink 
at  each  other's  peccadilloes;  such  conventions 
excite  no  scandal,  and  do  not  exclude  the  wife 
from  society.  One  of  these  divorces  I  will 
jnentioD,  which  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  the  civilized  world. 

"A  very  pretty  and  spriiihily  young  Polish 
lady  was  married  to  a  man  of  great  wealth 
but  much  older  than  herself,  and  a  thorough 
JJuscovite  in  coarseness  of  character  anil 
habits.  After  two  or  three  years  spent  in 
wrangling  and  plaguing  each  other,  the  ill- 
-assnrted  pair  resolved  to  travel,  in  the  hope*- 
of  escaping  the  intolerable  sort  of  life  they  led 


I  at  home.  A  residence  in  Italy,  the  chosea 
land  of  intrigues  and  ilhVit  amours,  soon  set- 
tled the  CHse.  The  yonng  wile  eloped  with 
i  an  Italian  nobleman,  whose  passion  ere  long 
[  grew  so  iniense  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him 
j  short  of  a  legal  sanction  of  their  union.  Di- 
j  vorces,  as  every  one  knows,  are  easily  obtained 
in  the  pope's  dominions.  Madame  de  K.  had 
I  therefore  no  difficulty  in  causing  her  marriage 
to  be  annulled,  especially  with  the  help  of  her 
lord  and  master,  wno  for  the  first  time  since  they 
had  come  together,  agreed  with  her,  heart  ^nd 
soul.  Every  thing  was  promptly  arranged, 
and  Monsieur  carried  his  complaisance  so  far 
as  to  be  present  as  an  official  witness  at  Ma- 
darnels  wedding,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  making  sure  of  its  validity.  Three 
or  four  children  were  the  fruit  of  this  new  union, 
but  the  lady's  happiness  was  of  short  duration. 
Her  domestic  peace  was  destroyed  by  the  in* 
trigues  of  her  second  husbalnd's  family ;  per- 
haps, too,  the  Italian's  love  had  cooled ;  be  this 
as  it  may,  alter  some  months  of  miserable 
struggles  and  humiliations,  sentence  of  sepa- 
ration was  finally  pronounced  against  her,  and 
phe  found  herself  suddenly  without  fortune  or 
protector,  burdened  with  a  young  family,  and 
weighed  down  with  fearful  anticipations'of  the 
future.  Her  first  step  was  to  leave  a  country 
where  such  cruel  calamities  had  befallen  her, 
and  10  return  to  Podolia,  the  land  of  her  birth. 
Hitherto  her  siory  is  like  hundreds  of  others, 
and  I  should  not  have  thought  of  narrating  it 
had  it  ended  there ;  but  what  almost  surpasses 
belief,  and  gives  it  a  stamp  of  originality  alto- 
gether out  ol*  the  common  line,  is  the  conduct 
of  her  first  husband  when  he  heard  of  her  re- 
turn. That  brutal,  inconstant  man,  who  had 
trampled  on  all  social  decencies  in  attending 
at  the  marriage  of  his  wife  witli  another,  did 
all  in  his  power  to  induce  her  to  return  to  his 
house.  By  dint  of  unwearied  efforts  and  en- 
treaties he  succeeded  in  overcoming  her  scru- 
ples, and  bore  her  home  in  triumph  along  with 
her  children  by  the  Italian,  on  whom  he  settled 
part  of  his  fortune.  From  that  time  forth  the 
most  perfect  harmony  subsists  between  the 
pair,  and  seemi^  likely  long  to  continue.  I  saw 
a  letter  written  by  the  lady  two  or  three 
months  after  her  return  beneath  the  conjugal 
roof;  it  breathed  the  liveliest  gratitude  and 
the  fondest  affection  for  him  whom  she  called 
ker  bdoted  huabaiid,^^ 

Apropos  to  the  chapter  matrimonial  here 
touched  on,  we  find  the  following  anecdote 
of  General  Khersanof,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  and  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated 
Hettman  Platof : — 

"On  entering  the  first  salon  we  met  the 
general,  who  immediately  presented  us  to  his 
I  wo  wives.  But,  the  reader  w  ill  say,  is  bigamy 
allowed  among  the  Cossacks?  Not  exactly 
i*0]  but  if  the  laws  and  iniblic  opinion  are 
igainst  it,  still  a  man  of  hijrh  station  may 
easily  evade  both;   and  General  Khersanof 
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has  been  living  for  many  years  in  open,  avow- 
ed bigamy,  without  finding  that  his  salons  are 
^e  less  frequented  on  account  of  such  a  trifle. 
In  Russia,  stealth  covers  every  thing  with  i's 
glittering  veil,  and  sanctions  every  kind  of  ec- 
centricity, however  opposed  to  the  usages  o 
the  land,  provided  it  redeem  them  by  plenty 
of  balls  and  entertainments.  Public  opinion, 
such  as  exists  in  France,  is  here  altoffeiher 
unknown.  The  majority  leave  scruples  of 
conscience  to  timorous  souls,  without  even  so 
mUch  as  acknowledginuf  their  merit 

"  A  man  the  slave  of  his  word,  and  a  woman 
of  her  reputation,  could  not  he  understood  in 
a  country  where  caprice  reigns  as  absolutr 
sovereign.  A  Russian  lady,  to  whom  I  made 
some  remarks  on  this  subject,  answered  m/ire- 
ty,  that  noTie  but  low  people  could  be  affected 
by  scandal,  inasmuch  as  censure  can  only  pro- 
ceed from  superiors.  She  was  perfectly  right 
for,  situated  as  the  nobility  are,  who  would 
dare  to  criticise  and  condemn  their  faults  1  In 
order  that  public  opinion  should  exist,  there 
must  be  an  independent  class,  capable  of  ut- 
tering its  judgments  without  fearing  the  ven- 
geance of  those  it  calls  before  its  bar ;  there 
must  be  a  free  country  in  which  the  acts  of 
every  individual  may  be  impartially  apprecia- 
ted ;  in  short,  the  words  justice,  honor,  honesty, 
and  delicacy  of  feeling,  must  have  a  real 
meaning,  instead  of  being  the  sport  of  an  ele- 
gant and  corrupt  caste,  that  systematically 
makes  a  mock  of  all  things  not  subservient  to 
its  caprices  and  its  passions. 

♦  *  ♦  » 

''It  is  said  that  tlie  two  co-wives  live  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  each  other.  The 
general  seems  quite  at  his  ease  with  respect  to 
them,  and  goes  from  the  one  to  the  other  with 
the  same  marks  of  attention  and  affection. 
His  first  wife  is  very  old,  and  might  be  taken 
for  the  mother  of  the  second.  We  were  assured 
that  being  greatly  distressed  at  having  no 
children,  she  had  herself  ad  vised  her  husband 
to  make  a  new  choice.  The  general  fixed  on  a 
very  pretty  young  peasant  working  on  his  own 
property.  In  oider  to  diminish  the  great  dis- 
parity of  rank  between  them,  he  married  her 
to  one  of  his  officers,  who,  on  coming  out  of 
church,  received  orders  to  depart  instantly  on 
a  distant  mission  from  which  he  never  returned. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  young  woman  was 
installed  in  the  general's  brilliant  mansion,  and 
presented  to  all  his  acquaintance  as  Madame 
Khersanof." 

The  account  Madame  Hommaire  gives 
of  her  visit  to  a  Kalmuck  prince  and  prin- 
cess will  surprise  those  whose  notions  of 
that  people  are  derived  from  such  travellers 
as  Dr.  Clarke,  by  whom  they  are  described 
as  among  the  most  forbidding  in  aspect 
and  features,  and  the  most  loathsome  in 
habits  of  the  whole  haman  race. 

''The  little  island  bebnging  to  Prince  Tu- 


[May, 

mene  stands  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
I^'rom  a  distance  it  looks  like  a  nest  of  venlure 
resting  on  the  waves,  and  waiting  only  a 
^rt^ath  of  wind  to  send  it  floating  down  the 
rapid  course  of  the  Volga.  But,  as  you  ad- 
vance, the  land  unfolds  before  you,  the  trees 
form  themsselves  into  groups,  and  the  prince's 
palace  displays  a  portion  of  its  while  lac  ide, 
and  the  open  galleries  of  its  turrets.  Efvery 
object  assumes  a  more  decid«*d  and  more  pic- 
luresque  form,  and  stMods  out  in  clear  relief^ 
from  the  cupohi  of  the  mypierious  pagoda 
which  you  see  towering  above  the  trees  to  the 
humble  kibitka  ^rlittering  in  the  magic  tints  of 
sunset  The  landscape,  gis  it  presented  ii«elf 
successively  to  our  eyes,  with  the  unruffled 
mirror  of  the  Volira  for  iti»  framework,  wore  a 
cajm,  but  strange  and  profoundly  melancholy 
character.  It  was  like  noiliing  we  had  ever 
seen  before ;  it  was  a  new  world  which  fancy 
might  people  as  it  pleased  ;  one  of  those  mys- 
terious isles  one  dreams  of  at  fifteen  after  read- 
ing the  *  Arabian  Nights;'  a  Ihing,  in  short, 
such  as  crosses  the  traveller's  path  but  once  in 
all  hia  wanderings,  and  which  we  enjoyed 
with  all  the  zest  of  unexpected  pleasure." 

After  describing  her  courteous  reception^ 
and  the  slight  shock  of  disappointment  she 
experienced  at  finding  so  much  that  re* 
minded  her  of  Europe  in  the  habitation  of 
a  real  Kalmuck  prince,  she  continues: — 

"After. the  first  civilities  were  over,  I  was 
conducted  to  a  very  handsome  chamber,  with 
windows  opening  on  a  large  veran<lah.    I 
found  in  it  a  toilette  apparatus  in  silver,  very 
elegant  furniture,  and  many  objects  both  rare 
and  preciou:5.    My  surprise  augmented  con- 
tinually as  I  beheld  this  aristocratic  sumptu- 
ousness.    In  vain  1  looked  for  any  thing  that 
could  remind  me  of  the  Kalmucks ;  nothinv 
around  me  had  a  tinge  of  coiUeur  locale;  aU 
seemed  rather  to  bespeak  the  abode  of  a  rich 
Asiatic  nawab ;  and  with  a  little  effort  of  im- 
agination, I  might  easily  have  fancied  myself 
transported  into  the  marvellous  world  of  the 
fairies,  as  I  beheld  that  magnificent  palace  en- 
circled with  water,  its  exterior  fretted  all  over 
with  balconies  and  fantastic  ornaments,  and 
its  interior  all  filled   with  velvets,  tapestries, 
and  crystals,  as  though  the  touch  of  a  wand 
had  made  all  these  wonders  start  from  the 
boson  of  the  Volga!    And  what  completed 
the  illusion  was  the  thought  that  the  author  of 
these  prodigies  was  a  Kalmuck  prince,  a  chief 
of  those  half-wwage  tribes  that  wander  over 
the  sandy  plains  of  the  Caspi-in  Sea,  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  grand  Lamr\,  a  believer  in  the 
metempsychosis ;  in  short,  one  of  tho$»e  beings 
whose  ex'stence  seems  to  us  almost  fabulous, 
such  a  host  of  mysterious  legends  do  their 
names  awaken  in  the  nund.    »    ♦    ♦ 

"  Prince  Tuniene  is  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  of  all  the  Kalmuck  chiefs.  In  1815 
he  raised  a  regiment  at  his  own  expense,  and 
led  it  to  Paris,  for  which  meritorious  service 
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be  was  rewarded  with  nnmeroos  d»*coration8. 
He  liHs  now  the.  rank  of  colonel,  and  he 
waA  ih»'  first  of  Mn  nomade  people  who  ex- 
changed hi4  kihiika  for  an  European  dwelling. 
Ahsoliiie  manterin  his  own  family  (among  the 
Kadiiiicks  the  pame  re8r>ect  is  paio  to  the  eld- 
est hrother  as  to  the  faiher),  he  employs  his 
authority  only  for  the  ^ood  of  those  around 
him.  He  pot^t'sses  about  a  million  desiatines 
of  land,  and  several  hundred  f  imilies,  from 
which  he  derives  a  considerable  revenue.  His 
race,  which  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the  Ko- 
shots,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  respected 
among  the  Kalmurk&  Repeatedly  tried  by 
severe  afflictions,  his  mind  has  taken  an  exclu- 
sively reliifioup  bent  and  the  superstitious 
practices  to  which  he  devotes  himself  give  him 
a  great  repuiaiion  for  sanctity  among  his 
countrymen.  An  isolated  pavilion  placed  at 
some  dii>tance  from  the  palace  ia  his  habitiial 
abode,  where  he  passes  his  life  in  prayers  and 
religioiis  conference  with  the  mof(t  celebrated 
priests  of  ihrt  coimtry.  No  one  but  these  lat- 
ter is  nllowed  ^^dmiRsion  into  his  mysterious 
sanctuary ;  even  his  brothers  have  never  en- 
tered it.  This  is  assuredly  a  singular  mode  of 
existence,  especially  if  we  compare  it  with 
that  which  he  miirht  lead  amidst  the  splendor 
IMid  conveniences  with  which  he  has  embel- 
lished his  palace,  and  which  betoken  a  cast  of 
thought  far  superior  to  what  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  a  Kalmuck.  This  voluntary  sacri- 
fice of  earthly  delights,  this  ascetism  caused 
by  n\oral  suAerings,  strikingly  reminds  us  of 
Christianity  and  the  ori^rin  of  our  religious  or- 
ders. Like  the  most  fervent  Catholics,  this 
votary  of  Lama  seeks  in  solitude,  prayer,  aus- 
terity, and  the  hope  of  another  life,  consola- 
tions which  all  his  fortune  is  powerless  to  af^ 
ford  him  !  Is  not  this  the  history  of  many  a 
Trappist  or  Carthusian? 

"  The  position  of  the  palace  is  exquisitely 
chosen,  and  shows  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  as 
developed  as  that  of  the  most  civilized  'na- 
tions. It  IS  built  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  is 
•  prettily  seated  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill 
about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  Volga.  Its  nu- 
merous galleries  afford  view«  over  every  part 
of  the  isle,  and  the  imposing  surface  of  the 
river.  From  one  of  the  angles  the  eye  looks 
down  on  a  mass  of  foliage,  through  which 
glitter  the  cupola  and  golden  ball  of  the  pa- 
goda. Beautiful  meadows,  dotted  over  with 
clumps  of  trees,  and  fields  in  high  cultivation, 
unfold  titeir  carpets  of  verdure' on  the  ief^of 
the  palace,  and  form  different  landscapes 
whirli  t  he  eye  can  take  in  at  once.  The  whole 
is  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  Kalmuck 
horsemen,  c^imels  wandering  here  and  there 
throusrh  the  rich  pastures,  and  officers  convey- 
ing the  chiePs  orders  from  tent  to  tent  It  is  a 
beautiful  spectacle,  various  in  its  details,  and 
no  less  harmonious  in  its  assemblage.  *    * 

"  At  an  early  hour  next  day.  Madame  Za- 
karevitch  came  to  accompany  us  to  the  prince's 
•isler-in-law,  who,  during  the  fine  season,  re- 
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Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  us  than  thiv 
proposal.    At  last  I  was  about  to  see  Kalmuck 
manners  and  customs  without  any  foreign  ad- 
mixture.   On  the  way  I  learned  yla^the  prin- 
cess was  renowned  among  her  p^ple  for  ex- 
extreme  beauty  and  accomplishments,  beside* 
many  oiher  details  which  contributed  further 
to  augment  my  curiosity.    We  formed  a  tol- 
erably large  party  when  we  reached  her  tent 
and  as  she  had  been  informed  of  our  intended 
visit  we  enjoyed,  on  entering,  a  spectacle  that 
far  surpassed  our  anticipations.     When  the 
curtain  at  the  doorway  of  the  kibitka  was 
raised,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  rather  spacious 
room,  lighted  from  above,  and  hung  with  red 
damask,  the    reflection  firom  which  shed  a 
glowing  tint  on  every  obiect;  the  floor  wa« 
covered  with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  and  the 
air  was  loaded  with  perfumes.    In  this  balmy 
atmosphere  and  crimson  light  we  perceived  the 
princess  seated  on  a  low  platform  at  the  fur^ 
ther  end  of  the  tent,  dressed  in  glistening 
robes,  and  as  motionless  as  an  idol.    Some 
twenty  women  in  full  dress,  sitting  on  their/ 
heels,    formed   a  strange   and    particolored 
circle  round  her.    It  was  like  nothing  I  could 
compare  it  to  but  an  opera  scene  suddenly  got 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.    When  the 
princess  had  allowed  us  time  enough  to  ad- 
mire her,  she  slowly  descended   the  steps  o( 
the  platform,  approached  us  with  dignity,  took 
me  by  the  hand,  embraced  me  affectionately^ 
and  led  me  to  the  place  she  had  just  left    Sha 
did  the  same  by  Madame  Zakarevitch  and  her 
daughter,  and  then  graciously  saluting  the  per* 
sons  who  accompanied  us,  she  motioned  tnetH 
to  be  seated  on  a  large  divan  opposite  the 
platform.    No  mistress  of  a  house  in  Pant 
could  have  done  better.    When  every  one  had 
found  a  place,  she  sat  down  beside  me,  and 
through  the  medium  of  an  Armenian,  who 
spoke  Riissian  and  Kalmuck  extremely  well, 
she  made  me  a  thousand  compliments,  thai 
grave  me  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  capacitr. 
With  the  A  rmenian's  assistance  we  were  able 
to  put  many  questions  to  each  other,  and  not^ 
withstanding  the  awkwardness  of  being  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  an  interpreter,  the  6onvers»- 
tion  was  far  from  growing  languid,  so  eager 
was  the  princess  for  information  of  every  kind. 
The  Armenian,  who  was  a  merry  soul,  con- 
stituted himself,  of  his  own  authority,  grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  commenced  his 
functions  by  advising  the  princess  to  give  or- 
ders for  the  opening  of  the  ball.    Immediately 
upon  a  sign  from  the  latter,  one  of  the  ladies 
of  honour  rose  and  performed  a  few  steps, 
turning  slowly  upon  herself;  whilst  another, 
who  remained  seated,  drew  forth  from  a  ba- 
lalaika (an  Oriental  guitar)  son^  melancholy 
sounds  ny  no  means  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion.   Nor  were  the  altitudes  and  movements 
of  her  companions  more  acc-ordant  with  our 
notions  of  dancing.     They^  formed  a  panto- 
mime, the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  as- 
certain, but  which,  by  its  languishing  mono- 
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gaiety.  The  yoon?  figurante  frequently 
stretched  out  her  arms  and  knelt  down  as  if  to 
invoke  some  inviBible  being.  Tlie  performance 
lasted  a  considerable  time,  during  which  I  had 
full  opportunity  to  scrutinize  the  princess,  and 
saw  good  reason  to  justify  the  high  renown  in 
which  her  beauty  was  held  among  her  own 
people.  Her  figure  is  imposing  and  extremely 
well-proportioned,  as  far  as  her  numerous  gar- 
luentB  allowed  me  to  judge.  Her  mouth,  finely 
arched  and  adorned  with  beautiful  teeth^  her 
countenance,  expressive  of  great  sweetness, 
her  skin,  somewhat  brown  but  remarkably  del- 
icate, would  entitle  her  to  be  thought  a  very 
handsome  woman,  even  in  France,  if  the  out- 
line of  her  face  and  the  arrangement  of  her 
features  were  only  a  trifle  less  Kalmuck.  Nev- 
enheiess,  in  spite  of  the  obliquity  of  her  eyes 
and  the  prominence  of  her  cheek  bones,  she 
would  still  find  many  an  admirer,  not  in  Kai- 
muckia  alone,  but  all  the  world  over.  Her 
looks  convey  an  expression  of  the  utmost  gen- 
tleness and  good-nature,  and  like  all  the  women 
of  her  race,  she  has  an  air  of  caressing  hu- 
mility, which  makes  her  appearance  still  more 
winning. 

**  Now  for  her  costume.  Over  a  very  rich 
robe  of  Persian  stuff,  laced  all  over  with  sil- 
ver, she  wore  a  light  silk  tunic,  reaching  only 
to  the  knee  and  open  in  front  The  high  cor- 
•age  WHS  quite  flat,  and  glittered  with  silver 
embroidery  and  fine  pearls  that  covered  all 
the  seams.  Round  her  neck  she  had  a  white 
cambric  habit  shirt,  the  shape  of  which  seemed 
to  me  like  that  of  a  man's  shirt  collar.  It  was 
fksteoed  in  front  by  a  diamond  button.  Her 
very  thick,  deep  black  hair  fell  over  her  bosom 
ID  two  magnificent  tresses  of  remarkable 
length.  A  yellow  cap,  edged  with  rich  far, 
and  resembling  in  shape  the  square  cap  of  a 
French  judge,  was  set  jauntily  on  the  crown 
of  her  head.  But  what  surprised  me  most  in 
her  costume  was  an  embroidered  cambric 
handkerchief  and  a  pair  of  black  mittens. 
Thus,  it  appears,  the  productions  of  our  work- 
shops find  their  way  even  to  the  toilette  of  a 
great  Kalmuck  lady.  Among  the  princess's 
ornaments  I  must  not  forget  to  enumerate  a 
large  gold  chain,  which,  afler  being  wound 
round  her  beautiful  tresses,  fell  over  her  bosom, 

eissing  on  its  way  through  her  gold  earrings, 
er  whole  attire,  such  as  I  have  described  it, 
looked  much  less  barbarous  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. The  ladies  of  honor,  though  less 
richly  clad,  wore  robes  and  caps  of  the  same 
form ;  only  they  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  to 
wear  mittens. 

^^  The  dancing  lady,  afler  figuring  for  half 
an  hour,  went  and  touched  the  shoulder  of  one 
of  her  companions,  who  took  her  place,  and  be- 
ffan  the  same  figures  over  again.  When  she 
had  done,  the  Armenian  urged  the  princess 
that  her  daughter,  who  until  then  had  kept 
herself  concealed  behind  a  curtain,  should  aWo 
give  a  specimen  of  her  skill ;  but  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  the  case.  No  lady  of  honor  had  a 
right  to  touch  her,  and  this  formality  was  in- 
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dispensable  according  to  established  usage. 
Not  to  be  baflled  by  this  obstacle,  the  Arme- 
nian sprang  gaily  into  the  middle  of  the  circle, 
and  began  to  dzmce  in  so  original  a  manner, 
that  every  one  enthusiastically  applauded. 
Having  thus  satisfied  the  exigency  o^  Kal- 
muck etiquette,  he  stepped  up  to  the  curtain 
and  laid  his  finger  lightly  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  young  lady,  who  could  not  refuse  an  in" 
vitatioo  thus  made  in  all  due  form.  Her 
dancing  appeared  to  us  less  wearisome  than 
tliatof  the  ladies  of  honor,  thanks  to  her  pretty 
face  and  her  timid  and  languishing  attitudes. 
She  in  her  turn  touched  her  brother,  a  hand- 
some lad  of  fifteen,  dressed  in  the  Cossadc 
costume,  who  appeared  exceedingly  mortified 
at  being  obliged  to  put  a  Kalmuck  cap  on  his 
head  in  order  to  exhibit  the  dance  in  ail  its  na- 
tionality. Twice  he  dashed  his  cap  on  the 
^und  with  a  most  comical  air  of  vexation; 
but  his  mother  rigidly  insisted  on  his  putting 
it  on  again. 

^  The  dancing  of  the  men  is  as  imperious 
and  animated  as  that  of  the  women  is  tame 
and  monotonous ;  the  spirit  of  domination  dis- 
plays itself  in  all  their  gestures,  in  the  bold 
expression  of  their  looks  and  their  noble  bear- 
ing. It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
all  the  evolutions  the  young  prince  went 
through  with  ejqual  ffrace  and  rapidity.  The 
el£isticiUr  of  his  limbs  was  as  remarkable  as 
the  perfect  measure  observed  in  his  most  com- 
plicated steps. 

*' Afler  the  ball  came  the  concert.  The 
women  played  one  afler  the  other  on  the 
balalaika,  and  then  sang  in  chorus.  But  there 
is  as  little  variety  in  their  music  as  in  their 
dancing.  At  last  we  were  presented  with  di^ 
ferent  kinds  of  koumis  and  sweetmeats  on  large 
silver  trays. 

*<  When  we  came  out  firom  the  kibitka  the 
princess's  brother-in-law  took  us  to  a  herd  of 
wild  horses,  where  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary scenes  awaited  us.  The  moment  we 
were  perceived,  five  or  six  mounted  men, 
armed  with  long  lassoes,  rushed  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  taboun  (herd  of  horses),  keeping 
their  eyes  constantl^^  fixed  on  the  young 
prince,  who  was  to  point  out  the  animal  they 
should  seize.  The  signal  being  given,  they 
instantly  galloped  forward  and  noosed  a  young 
horse  with  a  long  dishevelled  mane,  whose 
dilated  eyes  and  smoking  nostrils  betokened 
inexpressible  terror.  A  lightly-clad  Kalmuck, 
who  followed  them  on  foot,  immediately 
sprang  upon  the  sfallion,  cut  the  thongs  that 
were  Sirottling  him,  and  engaged  with  him  in 
an  incredible  coatest  of  daring  and  agility.  It 
would  be  impossible,  1  think,  for  any  spectacle 
more  vividly  to  afiect  the  mind  than  that  which 
now  met  our  eyes.  Sometimes  the  rider  and 
his  horse  rollecf  together  on  the  grass:  some- 
times they  shot  through  the  air  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow,  and  then  stopped  abmptly,  as  if 
a  wall  had  all  at  once  risen  up  before  them. 
On  a  sudden  the  furious  animal  would  crawl 
on  its  belly,  or  rear  in  a  manner  that  made  us 
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shriek  with  terror,  then  plunging  forward 
again  in  hit  mad  gsulop  be  would  daih  through 
the  tahoun,  and  endeavor  in  every  possible 
wav  to  shake  off  his  novel  burden. 

^But  this  exercise,  violent  and  dangerous 
BM  it  appeared  to  us,  seemed  but  sport  to  the 
Kalmuck,  whose  body  followed  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal  with  so  much  suppleness 
that  one  would  have  iaocied  that  the  same 
thought  possessed  both  bodies.    The  sweat 

Soured  in  foaming  streams  from  the  sial lion's 
anks.  and  he  trembled  in  every  limb.  As  for 
the  rider,  his  coolness  would  have  put  to  shame 
the  most  accomplished  horsemen  in  Europe. 
In  the  most  critical  moments  he  still  found 
himself  at  liberty  to  wave  his  arms  in  token 
of  triumph,  and  in  spite  of  the  indomitable  hu- 
mor of  his  steed,  he  had  sufficient  command 
over  it  to  keep  it  almost  alwayjs  within  the 
circle  of  our  vision.  At  a  signal  from  the 
prince,  two  horsemen,  who  had  kept  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  daring  centaur,  seized  him 
with  amazing  quickness  and  galloped  away 
with  htm  belbre  we  had  time  to  comprehend 
Ihis  new  manoBuvre.  The  horse,  for  a  moment 
atopified,  soon  made  off  at  full  speed,  and  was 
lo«t  in  the  midst  of  the  herd.  These  perform- 
ances were  repeated  several  times  without  a 
•ingle  rider  suffering  himself  to  be  thrown. 

''But  what  was  our  amazement  when  we 
•aw  a  boy  of  ten  years  come  forward  to  under- 
take the  same  exploit !  They  selected  for  him 
a  young  white  stallion  of  great  size,  whose 
§ieiy  bounds  and  desperate  efforts  to  break  his 
bondst  indicated  a  most  violent  temper. 

*'I  will  not  attempt  to  depict  our  intense 
emotions  during  this  new  conflict.  This  child, 
who  like  the  other  riders,  had  only  the  horse's 
mane  to  cling  to,  afforded  an  example  of  the 
power  of  reasoning  over  instinct  and  brute 
force.  For  some  minutes  he  maintained  his 
difficult  position  with  heroic  intrepidity.  At 
last,  to  our  great  relief,  a  horseman  rode  up 
to  him,  caught  him  up  in  his  outstretched  arm, 
and  threw  him  on  the  croup  behind  him." 

We  pass  over  the  account  of  that  day's 
dinner;  its  choice  cookery,  half  Russian 
and  half  French;  the  rich  service  of  plate; 
the  profusion  of  Spanish  and  French  wines, 
and  the  toasts  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  France,  &.c.  &c. 
Ail  this  was  in  very  good  style,  and  com- 
mon-place in  the  same  proportion.  After 
dinner  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  mys- 
terioua  pagoda,  which  had  so  much  ex- 
cited their  curiosity. 

"  The  moment  we  set  foot  on  the  threshold 
of  the  temple,  our  ears  were  assailed  with  a 
ekarivari,  compared  with  which  a  score  or  two 
of  great  bells  set  in  motion  promif>cuously 
would  have  been  harmony  itself.  It  almost 
deprived  us  of  the  power  of  perceiving  whHi 
was  going  on  around  us.    The  noise  was  so 
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piercing,  discordant,  and  savage,  that  we  were 
completely  stupefied,  and  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  exchanging  a  word. 

"  The  perpetrators  of  this  terrible  uproar,  in 
other  words  the  musicians,  were  arranged  in 
two  parallel  lines  facing  each  other ;  at  their 
head,  in  the  direction  of  the  altar,  ihe  hi^h- 
priest  knelt  quite  motionless  on  a  rich  Persian 
carpet,  and  behind  them  towards  the  entrance 
stood  the  gkepki^  or  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
dressed  in  a  scarlet  robe  and  a  deep-yellow 
hood,  and  bavin  <r  in  his  hand  a  long  Btafl^  the 
emblem,  no  doubt,  of  his  dignity.  The  other 
priests,  all  kneeling  as  well  as  the  musicians, 
and  lookinff  like  grotesque  Chinese  in  their 
features  and  attitudes,  wore  dresses  of  glaring 
colors,  loaded  with  gold  and  silver  brocade, 
consisting  of  wide  tunics,  with  open  sleeves, 
and  a  sort  of  mitre  with  several  broad  points. 
Their  head-dress  somewhat  resembled  that  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians,  except  that  instead  of 
feathers  they  had  plates  covered  with  religious 
paintings,  besides  which  there  rose  from  the 
centre  a  long  straiprht  tuft  of  black  silk,  tied  up 
so  as  to  form  a  series  of  little  balls,  diminish*- 
inff  from  the  base  to  the  summit  Below,  this 
tuu  spread  out  into  several  tresses  which  fell 
down  on  the  shoulders.  But  what  surprised 
us  most  of  all  was  the  musical  instruments. 
Besides  enormous  timbrels  and  the  Chinese 
tamtam,  there  were  large  sea-shells  used  as 
horns,  and  two  huge  tubes,  three  or  four  yards 
lonff,  and  each  supported  on  two  props.  My 
husband  ineffectually  endeavored  to  sound 
these  trumpets;  none  but  the  stentorian  lungs 
of  the  vigorous  Mandschis  could  give  them 
breath.  If  there  is  neither  tune,  nor  harmony, 
nor  method  in  the  religious  music  of  the  Ral« 
mucks,  by  way  of  amends  for  this  every  one 
makes  as  much  noise  as  he  can  in  his  own 
way  and  according  to  the  strength  of  his  lunffs. 
The  concert  began  by  a  jingling  of  little  beUs. 
then  the  timbrels  and  tantams  struck  up.  ana 
lastly,  af\er  the  shrill  squeakings  of  the  shellfiu 
the  two  great  trumpets  began  to  bellow,  and 
made  all  the  windows  of  the  temple  shake.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  aepict  all  the 
oddity  of  this  ceremony.  Now  indeed  we  felt 
that^we  were  thousands  of  leagues  away  from 
Europe,  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  in  a  pagoda  of 
the  Grand  Dal&i  Lama,  of  Thibit 

"  The  temple,  lighted  by  a  row  of  large  win- 
dows, is  adorned  with  slender  columns  of^ stuc- 
coed brickwork,  the  lightness  of  which  reminds 
one  of  the  graceful  Moorish  architecture.  A 
gallery  runs  all  round  the  dome,  which  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its 
workmanship.  Tapestries,  representing  a  mul- 
titude  of  firoodand  evil  genii,  monstrous  idols 
and  fat^ulous  animals,  cover  all  parts  of  the 
pagoda,  and  give  it  an  aspect  much  more jgro- 
lesque  than  religious.  Tne  veneration  ofthe 
worshippers  of  Lama  for  their  images  is  so 
great,  that  we  could  not  approach  these  mis** 
-hapen  gods  without  covering  our  mouths  with 
a  handkf  rchief,  lest  we  should  profane  them 
with  an  uohaliowed  breath. 
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"The  priests  showed  how  much  thevdie 
liked  our  minute  examination  of  eveiy  ininy 
by  the  uneasiness  with  whirh  they  rontinuall} 
watched  all  our  movements.  Their  fear,  a^ 
we  Hfrerwards  learned,  was  le^t  we  shoiiti- 
take  a  fancy  to  purloin  some  of  those  mystir 
images  we  scrutinized  so  narrowly ;  certainh 
they  had  good  reeison  to  be  alnrmed,  for  the  will 
was  not  wanting  on  oar  part  But  we  w«Te 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  gazing  ai 
them  with  looks  of  the  most  profound  respect 
eonsoling  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  hnving 
our  revenge  on  a  more  favorable  occasion." 

Haviog  borrowed  so  largely  from  the 
lady,  we  will  now  turn  to  her  husband*.^ 
portion  of  the  work. — His  exposition  of  the 
pernicious  efTects  which  prohibitive  duties 
have  wrought  on  both  the  trade  and  agricul- 
lure  of  Russia,  is  a  very  clear  and  conviuc- 
ing  document.  Though  strongly  inclined 
to  epitomize  it  here,  we  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, in  the  consciousness  that  additional 
arguments  and  illustrations  in  support  of 
free  trade  doctrines  are  scarcely  needed 
among  us  at  this  moment.  The  advocates 
of  protection  are  not  to  be  convinced  by 
any  reasoning ;  fortunately,  they  are  a  mino* 
f  ity  and  must  yield  to  necessity.  However, 
as  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  must  lead  to 
extensive  changes  in  our  foreign  trading 
relations,  our  author's  remarks  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  deserve  the 
serious  attention  of  bolh  parties,  of  those 
who  hope  for,  and  those  who  fear  a  great 
immediate  influx  of  corn  into  our  ports  from 
the  shores  of  Southern  Russia.  Both  ap- 
pear to  entertain  very  exaggerated  notiims 
on  this  subject  The  immense  tracts  of 
virgin  soil  possessed  by  Russia,  and  her 
command  of  slave  labor,  will,  it  is  as- 
sumed, enable  her  to  produce  cheap  corn 
in  unlimited  quantity.  This  may  be  so, 
and  the  corn  may  rot  on  the  ground  for 
want  of  purchasers.  Before  it  can  reach 
the  coast  its  price  must  be  enormously  en- 
hanced by  the  cost  of  carriage  over  huge 
distances,  through  a  country  that  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  even  the  rudiments 
of  a  system  of  roads  or  internal  navigation. 
Besides  this,  the  Russian  tariff  reacts  de- 
plorably on  her  own  exports,  especially  on 
her  corn  trade;  and  it  is  a  certain  fact  that 
agriculture  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of 
extreme  depression  in  the  most  fertile  gov- 
ernments of  New  Russia. 

Whenever  any  of  the  thousand  festering 
evils  that  prey  upon  the  body  of  the  Mus- 
covite empire  are  exposed  to  vieW,  some 
fond  admirer  of  despotism  gets  up  arid  tells 
us  of  the  tzar's  enlightened  views^  the  pro- 
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digious  designs  for  the  amelioration  of  his 
people  with  which  his  god-like  brain  is 
teeming,  and  so  forth.  This  is  mere  slav- 
ish drivelling.  Some  high  and  praisewor- 
thy qualities  Nicholas  undoubtedly  inherits 
from  nature,  which  not  even  the  awful  curse 
of  his  position  can  wholly  extinguish  ;  but 
the  best  excuse  which  charity  itself  can 
offer  for  the  manifold  wickedness  perpe- 
trated by  him  directly  and  indirectly,  is^ 
that  he  is  ccmdemned  to  the  most  pitiable 
state  of  ignorance  by  the  inevitable  force 
of  circumstances.  This  'God  on  earth'  of 
sixty  millions  of  men,  as  he  is  officially 
styled  in  the  prayers  prescribed  for  his 
soldiers,  is  a  blind  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  sordid  jugglers.  '  The  saddest  of 
all  things  in  Russia,'  says  M.  Hommaire, 
*  is  that  the  truth  never  finds  it$  way  to  the 
head  of  the  state,  and  that  a  public  funo* 
tionary  would  think  himself  undone  H*  k% 
divulged  the  real  state  of  things :  hence  iq 
all  the  documents,  reports,  and  tables  laid 
bef»»re  the  emperor,  the  fair  side  of  the 
question  is  ahme  acknowledged,  and  the 
unfavorable  is  disguised.'  There  is  no 
hope  for  Russia  in  the  wisdom  of  its  gov- 
ernment, which  is  actuated  in  its  home  ad- 
ministration by  one  fixed  idea,  that  of  c^ 
facing  all  local  peculiarities,  however  inno- 
cent or  even  vitally  subservient  to  the  gen- 
eral good,  and  reducing  all  the  heterogene- 
ous elements  of  the  empire  to  one  invaria? 
ble  standard.  Uniformity  is  to  be  produced 
at  all  costs  by  the  vulgar  device  of  lopping 
and  crushing  down  all  things  to  the  dead 
level  of  a  slave  population.  Some  of  Nich- 
ola.s's  wiser  predecessors,  his  grandmolhejr 
Catherine  especially,  occasionally  deviated 
from  their  usual  routine  in  this  respect,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  German  colonies  in  the 
south.  Wherever  this  was  done,  there 
grew  up  palpable  standing  evidence  of  the 
great  benefits  to  he  derived  from  a  liberal 
policy.  Favored  by  the  reasonable  immu^ 
nities  conferred  on  them,  the  industrious 
German  and  Bulgarian  colonists  became 
most  valuable  pioneers  of  civilization. 
They  reclaimed  the  waste  stepjie  and 
brought  it  under  profitable  cultivation ;  they 
offered  to  their  Russian  neighbors  the  best 
models  these  had  yet  seen  of  agriculture 
and  gardening  ;  and  while  they  maintained 
themselves  in  rude  plenty  by  their  honest 
thrifl,  they  contributed  largely  to  the  coffers 
of  the  state.  They  were  never  in  arrear 
with  their  taxes,  and  what  capital  they  ac- 
cumulated was  always  employed  in  useful 
I  undertakings.      When  there  was  famine 
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in  the  country,  it  was  always  to  them  the 
impnivideni  Hussiatis  looked  for  the  meann 
of  tsubdisteiice.  It  was  with  g(N)d  reason 
that  a  German  colonist  said  proudly  to  h\» 
countryman  Kohl,  '  When  the  emperor 
comes  into  this  country  he  cannot  but  re- 
joice to  see  us  here :  be  musi  own  it  is  to 
us  that  Russia  owes  the  cultivation  of  the 
steppe.' 

The  most  valuable  immunity  formerly 
enjoyed  by  the  colonies  was,  that  their  re- 
lations with  the  state  were  managed  in  a  di- 
rect and  simple  manner  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, so  thttt  they  were  exempt  from  the 
▼illanous  extortion  and  maladministrAtion 
that  afflicted  the  rest  of  the  community. 
In  almost  any  other  country  than  Russia 
no  one  would  have  thought  of  disturbing  a 
system  that  was  found  to  work  so  well ;  but 
they  manage  things  differently  in  8t.  Peters- 
burg* For  several  years  the  governmeni 
has  been  contriving  measures  to  put  its 
foreign  subjects  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  crown  serfs;  the  colonial  cominittee 
was  suppressed  in  1^41,  and  in  less  than 
two  years  several  hundred  families  forsook 
their  lands  in  consequence,  and  returned 
t6  Germany.  '  Seeing  the  corruption  and 
venalty  of  the  Russian  functionaries,"  says 
our  author,  *  this  change  of  system  will 
bring  ruirf  upon  the  colonists.  !n  spite  of 
lAl  the  efforts  and  the  jgood  intentions  of 
the  government,  when  once  the  Germans 
are  subjected  to  nearly  the  same  laws  as 
the  crown  serfs,  they  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  save  their  property  from  the  rapacity  of 
their  new  rulers. 

The  Russian  nation  is  divided  into  two 
great  classes  :  the  aristocracy,  who  enjoy 
all  the  privileges,  and  the  people  who  sup- 
port all  the  burdens  of  the  state.  There  is 
po  middle  class,  though  there  are  a  million 
and  a  half  of  merchants  aud  burghers  ca- 
pable of  forming  the  nucleus  of  such  a 
body,  and  needing  only  a  word  Irom  the 
emperor's  lips  to  raise  them  to  the  position 
they  are  naturally  entitled  to  hold.  But 
they  wait  in  vain  for  that  word ;  meanwhile, 
they  are  treated  with  the  most  arrogant  dis- 
dain by  tlie  privileged  rabble  abuve  them, 
who  plunder  and  maltreat  them  on  all  oc* 
casions.  Nicholas  has  of  late  years  shown 
a  disposition  to  befriend  them  in  ^ome  tri- 
fling particulars ;  hut  the  only  real  service 
they  require  at  bis  hands  is  permission  t(» 
enjoy,  in  right  of  their  pecuniary  means 
and  their  useful  calling,  the  same  privileges 
which  are  conferred  on  the  lowest  clerk  or 
porter  in  the  public  offices.    This  simple 
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act  of  justice  would  go  far  to  change  the 
face  of  society  in  Russia;  it  would  aug« 
ment  and  ccmsolidate  a  most  valuable  body 
of  men  ;  it  would  gradually  extinguish  the 
abuses  of  the  nobiliary  system ;  aud  it 
would  immediately  rid  the  public  service 
of  all  those  useless  underlings  who  now 
crowd  it  only  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  fool^ 
ing  among  the  privileged  orders. 

The  constitution  of  the  Russian  aristoc- 
racy is  very  peculiar,  and  is  (next  under 
despotism)  the  chief  cau.se  of  the  majority 
of  those  evils  under  which  the  country  la- 
bors. 

'^The  first  important  modifications  in  the 
conRtilution  of  the  noblesse  were  anterior  to 
Peter  the  Great;  a-id  Feodor  Alexievitch,  by^ 
burning  the  charters  of  the  aristocracy,  made 
the  first  attempt  towards  destroying  tiie  dia- 
tiiiciion  wliich  the  boyards  wanted  to  estab- 
lish between  the  great  and  the  petty  nobles, 
it  is  a  rurious  fact,  that  at  the  Hccession  of  the 
latter  monarch  to  tlie  throne  most  offices  of 
8iate  were  hereditary  in  Russia,  and  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  fbretto  the  serviced 
of  a  man  who  would  have  made  an  excellent 
L'eneralj  merely  because  his  ancestors  had  not 
filled  that  higli  post,  which  men  ot  no  military 
talent  obtained  by  right  of  birth.  PVequent 
mention  has  of  late  been  made  of  the  celebra- 
ted phrase,  The  boyars  have  been  of  opinion 
and  the  tzar  han  ordained,  and  it  has  been 
nmde  tlie  theme  of  violent  accusations  against 
the  usurpation  of  the  Muscovite  sovereigns. 
Historical  facts  demonstrate  that  the  supposed 
power  of  the  nobility  was  always  illusory,  and 
that  the  so  much  vaunted  and  regretted  in^ti- 
tuiion,  in  reality,  served  only  to  relieve  the 
izars  from  all  personal  responsibility.  The 
Kpirit  of  resistance,  whatever  njay  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  was  never  a  characteristic  of  the 
Rup^ian  nobility.  No  doubt  there  have  been 
frequent  conspiracies  in  Russia;  but  they 
have  always  been  directed  against  the  lile  of 
the  reigning  sovereign,  and  never  in  any  re- 
spect against  existing  institutions.  The  Incil- 
ity  with  which  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  the  country  afibrds  a  striking  proof  ol  tt  6 
blindservility  of  the  Russian  people.  Vladi- 
mer  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  one  day 
in  the  town  ol  Kiev,  that  all  the  inhabitanU 
were  to  repair  next  day  to  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper  and  receive  baptism ;  and  accordingly 
»it  tlie  appointed  hour  on  the  morrow,  without 
the  least  tumult  or  show  of  force,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Keiv  were  Chrieiians. 

^'The  existintf  institutions  of  the  Russian 
noblesse  date  from  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great  The  innovations  of  that  sovereign  ex- 
cited violent  dissatisfaction,  and  the  nobles,  not 
yet  broken  in  to  the  yoke  they  now  bear,  caus- 
•d  their  monarch  much  serious  uneasiness. 
The  means  which  appeared  to  Peter  best 
adapted  for  crampinff  the  old  aristocracy,  was 
I  to  throw  open  the  field  ol' honors  to  all  his  sub 
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jects  who  were  not 'serfs.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  too  rudely  shocking  estahlished  preju- 
dices, he  made  a  difference  between  noblee 
and  commoners  as  to  the  period  of  service  en- 
titling them  respectively  to  obtain  that  first 
step  which  was  to  place  them  both  on  the 
same  level.  Having  then  established  the  gra- 
dations of  rank  and  the  conditions  of  promo- 
tion, and  desirous  of  ratifying  his  institutions 
})y  his  example,  he  feigned  submission  to  them 
in  his  own  person,  and  passed  successively 
through  all  the  steps  of  the  scale  he  had  ap- 
pointed. 

"  The  rank  of  oflScer  in  the  military  service 
makes  the  holder  a  gentleman  in.  blood,  that 
is  confers  hereditary  nobility ;  but  in  the  civil 
service  tliis  quality  is  only  personal  up  to  the 
rank  of  college  assessor,  which  corresponds  to 
that  of  major. 

''The  individual  once  admitted  into  the 
fourteenth  or  lowest  class  becomes  noble,  and 
enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  nobility  as  much 
as  a  count  of  the  empire,  with  this  exception 
onl^,  that  he  cannot  have  vassals  of  his  own 
before  he  has  attained  the  grade  of  college  as- 
sessor, unless  he  be  noble  born. 

"  It  results  from  this  system  that  considera- 
tion is  attached  in  Russia,  not  to  birth,  but 
merely  to  the  grade  occupied.  As  promotion 
from  one  rank  to  another  is  obtained  aOer  a  pe- 
riod of  service  specified  by  the  statutes,  or  soon- 
er through  private  interest,  there  is  no  college 
registrar  ( 14ih  class),  whatever  be  his  parent- 
age, but  may  aspire  to  obtain  precedence 
over  the  first  families  in  the  empire ;  and  ex- 
amples of  such  elevation  are  not  rare.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  old  families 
have  more  chance  of  advancement  than  the 
others  ;  but  they  owe  this  advantage  to  their 
■wealth  rather  than  to  their  per-^ona I  influence. 

"  With  all  the  apparent  liberality  of  Uiis 
scheme  of  nobility  it  has,  nevertheless,  proved 
admirably  subservient  to  the  policy  of  the 
Muscovite  sovereigns.  The  old  aristocracy 
has  lost  every  kind  of  influence,  and  its  great 
families,  most  of  them  resident  in  Moscow, 
can  now  only  protest,  by  their  inaction  and 
their  absence  from  court,  against  the  state  of 
insignificance  to  which  they  have  been  reduced, 
and  from  which  they  have  no  chance  of  re- 
covery. 

**  Had  it  been  necessary  for  all  aspirants  to 
nobility  lo  pass  through  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  common  soldier,  it  is  evident  that 
the  empire  would  not  possess  one-tenth  of  its 
present  number  of  nobles.  Notwithstanding 
their  abject  and  servile  condition,  very  few 
commoners  would  have  the  courage  to  enno- 
ble themselves  by  undergoing  such  a  novi- 
ciate, with  the  stick  hanging  over  them  for 
many  years.  But  they  had  the  alternative  of 
the  civil  service,  which  led  to  the  same  re- 
sult by  a  less  thorny  path,  and  offered  even 
comparatively  many  more  advantages  to  them 
than  to  the  nobles  by  blood.  Whereas  the 
latter,  on  entering  the  military  service,  only 
appear  for   a  brief  while  lor  form's  sake 
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in  the  ranks,  become  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers immediately,  and  officers  in  a  few  months, 
they  are  compelled  in  the  civil  service  to  act 
lor  two  or  three  years  as  supernumeraries  in 
pome  public  office,  before  being  promoted  to 
the  first  grade.  It  is  true,  the  preliminary  term 
of  service  is  fixed  for  commoners  at  twelve 
years,  but  we  have  ahready  spoken  of  the  fa- 
cilities they  possess  for  abridging  this  appren- 
ticeship. 

"But  this  excessive  facility  for  obtaining 
the  privileges  of  nobility,  has  given  rise  to  a 
subaltern  aristocracy,  the  most  insupportable 
and  oppressive  imaginable ;  and  has  enor- 
mously multiplied  the  number  of  emfloy(s  in 
the  various  departments.  Every  Russian,  not 
a  serf,  takes  service  as  a  matter  of  course,  wero 
it  only  to  obtain  rank  in  the  fourteenth  class; 
for  otherwise,  he  would  fall  bnck  almost  into 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  would  be  virtually 
unprotected,  and  would  be  exposed  to  the  con- 
tinual vexations  of  the  nobility  and  the  public 
functionaries.  Hence,  many  individuals  glad- 
ly accept  a  salary  of  sixty  francs  a  year,  for 
the  permission  to  act  as  clerks  in  some  depart- 
ment, and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  subal- 
tern employSs  are  obliged  to  rob  for  the  means 
of  subsistence.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  venality  and  the  defective  condition  of 
the  Russian  administrative  departments. 

*'  Peter  the  Great's  regulations  were  excel- 
lent no  doubt  in  the  banning,  and  hardly 
could  that  sovereign  have  devised  a  more  effi- 
cacious means  of  mastering  the  nobility,  and 
prostrating  them  at  his  feet.  But  now  that  the 
intended  result  has  been  amply  obtained,  these 
institutions  require  to  be  modified  ;  for,  under 
the  greatly  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country,  they  only  serve  to  augment  beyond 
measure  the  numbers  of  a  pernicious  bureau- 
cracy, and  to  impede  the  development  of  the 
m.ddle  class.  To  obtain  admission  into  the 
fourteenth  class,  and  become  a  noble,  is  the 
sole  ambition  of  a  priest's  or  merchant's  son, 
an  ambition  fully  justified  by  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  all  but  tile  privileged  orders.  There 
is  no  country  in  which  persons  engaged  in 
trade  are  held  in  lower  esteem  than  in  Russia. 
They  are  daily  subjected  to  the  insults  of  the 
lowest  clerks,  and  it  is  only  by  dint  of  bribery 
they  can  obtain  the  smallest  act  of  justice. 
How  often  have  I  seen  in  the  post  stations,  un- 
fortunate merchants,  who  had  been  waiting 
for  forty-eight  hours  and  more,  for  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  clerk,  without  daring  to  com- 
plain. It  mattered  nothing  that  their  papers 
were  quite  regular,  the  noble  of  the  fourteenth 
clsLss  did  not  care  lor  that,  nor  would  he  gi\h 
them  horses  until  he  had  squeezed  a  good 
sum  out  of  the  partictdamii  tcheoveiki^  as  he 
called  them  in  his  aristocratic  pride.  The 
same  annoyances  await  the  foreigner,  who,  on 
the  strength  of  his  passport,  undertakes  a 
journey  without  a  decoration  at  the  button 
hole,  or  any  title  to  give  him  importance.  I 
speak  from  experience ;  for  more  than  two 
years  spent  in  traversing  Russia,  as  a  private 
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individaal,  enabled  me  fully  to  appreciate  the 
obliging  disposition  of  the  fourteenth  clasp 
nobles.  At  a  later  period,  being  employed 
on  a  scientific  mission  by  the  government,  1 
held  successively  the  rank  of  major,  Ueuten- 
ant^olonel,  and  colonel ;  and  then  I  had 
nothing  to  complain  of;  the  posting-clerks,  and 
Uie  other  employes  received  me  with  all  the 
politeness  imaginable.  1  never  had  to  wait 
for  horses,  and  as  the  title  with  which  I  was 
decked  authorised  me  to  distribute  a  few  cuts 
of  the  whip  with  impunity,  my  orders  were 
fulfilled  with  quite  magical  promptitude. 

^  Under  such  a  system,  the  aristocracy 
would  increase  without  end  in  a  free  country. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  Russia,  where  the  number 
of  those  who  can  arrive  at  a  grade  is  extremely 
limited,  the  vast  majority  ot  the  population  be- 
ine  slaves.  Thus  the  hereditary  and  personal 
nomlity  comprise  no  more  than  563,653  males ; 
though  all  i'ree-born  Russians  enter  the  mili- 
tary or  civil  service,  and  remain  at  their  posts 
as  long  as  possible ;  for  once  they  have  re- 
turned into  mere  private  Hie  they  sink  into 
mere  oblivion.  From  the  moment  he  has  put 
on  plain  clothes,  the  most  deserving  function- 
ary is  exposed  to  the  vexations  of  the  lowest 
subalterns,  who  then  omit  no  opportunity  of 
lording  over  their  former  superior. 

*'  Such  social  institutions  have  fatally  contri- 
buted to  excite  a  most  decided  antipathy  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  aristocracy ;  and 
the  emperor  naturally  accords  his  preierence 
and  his  favors  to  those  who  owe  him  every 
thin^,  and  from  whom  he  has  nothing  to  tear. 
In  this  way  the  new  nobles  have  insensibly 
supplanted  the  old  boyars.  But  their  places 
and  pecuniary  gains  naturally  attach  them  to 
the  established  government,  and  consequently 
they  are  quite  devoid  of  all  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies. Equally  disliked  by  the  old  aristo- 
cracy whom  they  have  supplanted,  and  by  the 
peasants  whom  they  oppress,  they  are,  more- 
over, too  few  in  numbers  to  be  able  to  act  by 
themselves;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  high 
importance  attached  to  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
prevents  alt  real  union  or  sympathy  between 
the  members  of  this  branch  of  Rusf^ian  society. 
The  tziir,  who  perfectly  understands  the  cha- 
racter of  this  body,  is  fully  aware  of  its  venal- 
ity and  corruption  ;  and  if  he  honors  it  with  his 
special  favor,  this  is  only  because  he  finds  in  it 
a  more  absolute  and  blind  submission  than  in 
the  old  aristocracy,  whose  ambitious  yearnings 
after  their  ancient  prerogatives  cannot  but  be 
at  variance  with  the  imperial  will.  As  for  any 
revolutions  which  could  possibly  arise  out  of 
the  discontent  of  this  latter  order,  we  may  be 
assured  they  will  never  be  directed  against  the 
political  and  moral  system  of  the  country;  they 
will  always  be,  as  they  have  always  been,  aim- 
ed solely  against  the  individual  at  the  head  of 
the  government.  Conspiracies  of  this  kind  are 
the  only  ones  now  possible  in  Russia,  and  what 
proves  this  fact  is,  the  impotence  of  that  resent- 
ment the  tzars  have  provoked  on  the  part  of 
ttie  old  aristocracy,  whenever  they  have  touch- 
ed on  the  question  of  emancipating  the  serfs. 
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**  The  tzars  have  shown  no  less  dexterity 
than  the  kings  of  France  in  their  struggles 
against  the  aristocracy,  and  they  have  been 
much  more  favored  by  circumstances.  We  see 
the  Rossian  sovereigns  bent,  like  Louis  XL, 
on  prostrating  the  great  feudatories  of  the 
realm ;  but  there  was  this  difference  between 
their  respective  tasks,  that  the  Frei>ch  nobles 
could  brmg  armies  into  the  field,  and  oflen  did 
so,  whereas  the  Russian  nobles  can  only  coun- 
teract the  power  of  their  ruler  by  secret  con- 
spiracies, and  will  never  succeed  m  stirring  up 
their  peasants  against  the  imperial  authority. 

^*  What  may  we  conclude  are  the  destinies 
in  store  for  the  Russian  nobility,  and  what  part 
will  it  play  in  the  future  history  of  the  coun- 
try ?  It  seems  to  us  to  possess  tittle  intierent 
vigor  and  vitality,  and  we  doubt  that  a  radical 
regeneration  of  the  empire  is  ever  to  be  expect- 
ed at  hs  hands.  The  influence  of  Europe  has 
been  fatal  to  it  It  has  sought  to  assimilate 
itself  too  rapidly  with  our  modern  civilization, 
and  to  place  itself  too  rapidly  on  a  level  with 
the  nauons  of  the  west,  its  efforts  have  neces- 
sarily produced  onfy  corrupUon,  demoraliza- 
tion, and  a  factitious,  superficial  civilization« 
which,  by  bastardizing  the  country,  has  depriv- 
ed it  of  whatever  natural  strength  it  once  pos- 


Every  man  in  Russia  has  his  price  :  that 
is  the  rule,  and  the  exceptions,  if  any  there 
be,  are  pitied  and  despised  as  instancea  of 
eccentric  ft)lly.  It  will  easily  be  imagined 
what  the  administration  of  justice  must  be 
in  a  country  where  bribes  avowedly  consti- 
tute the  chief  part  of  the  income  of  every 
ofl5ce  under  the  crown,  and  where  the  laws, 
t.  e.  the  imperial  ukases,  are  so  multitudi- 
nous and  contradictory,  that  the  judge  can 
always  avail  himself  of  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law  to  warrant  any  decision  he  may  pro- 
nounce, be  it  ever  so  absurd  or  iniquitous. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  own  that  the 
quirks  and  subtleties  of  legal  casuistry  may 
sometimes  by  accident  help  to  forward  the 
righteous  cause,  as  in  the  following  curious 
instance : 

"In  Alexanders  reign  the  Jesuits  had  niade 
themselves  all-powerful  in  some  parts  of  Po- 
land. A  rich  landowner  and  possessor  of  six 
thousand  peasants  at  Poltz,  the  Jesuit  head- 
quarters, was  so  wrought  on  by  the  artful  assi- 
duities of  the  society,  that  he  bequeathed  his 
whole  fortune  to  it  at  his  death,  with  this  stipu- 
lation, that  the  Jesuits  should  bring  up  his  only 
son,  and  afterwards  give  him  whatever  portion 
of  the  inheritance  1f^  should  choose.  When 
the  young  man  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty 
the  Jesuits  bestowed  on  him  three  humired 
peasants.  He  protested  vehemently  against 
their  usurpation,  and  began  a  suit  a^inst  the 
society;  but  his  father's  will  seemed  clear  and 
explicit,  and  al\er  having  consumed  ail  his  lit- 
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tie  fortune,  he  found  his  claims  disowned  by 
every  tribunal  in  the  einpire,  including  even 
the  general  assembly  ot  the  senate.  In  thit< 
seemingly  hopeless  extremity  he  applied  to  a 
certain  attorney  in  St.  Petersburg,  lanious  for 
his  inexhaustible  fertility  of  minditi  matters  of 
cunnintf  and  chicanery.  After  having  peruseii 
the  will  and  the  documents  connected  with  the 
suit,  the  lawyer  said  to  his  client,  *  Your  busi- 
ness is  done ;  if  you  will  promise  me  ten  thou- 
sand rubles  I  will  undertake  to  procure  an 
imperial  ukase  reinstating  you  in  possession  of 
all  your  lather's  property.'  The  young  rann 
readily  agreed  to  the  bargain,  and  in  eight 
days  afterwards  he  was  master  of  his  patri- 
mony. The  decision  which  led  to  this  singular 
result  rested  solely  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  Ihey  shall  give  hint  v>halrver  portion 
they  shall  cho^ae^  which  plainly  meant,  as  the 
lawyer  maintained,  that  the  young  man  was 
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type  that  perpetuates  itself  with  most  energy, 
and  most  obstinately  ^e^i8t8  the  influ<  nc«  of 
foreign  admixture  continued  through  a  long 
series  of  gtnenttione.  Ue  h:ive  ^und  it  in 
all  it*  originality  among  the  Cossacks,  the  Ta- 
tars, and  every  other  people  dwelling  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Kalmucks.  Is  it  not  then  a 
nK>st  curious  Ikct  to  see  it  vanish  immediately 
under  the  influi  nee  of  the  Hindu  blood,  and 
produce  instead  of  itself  a  thorouj^hly  Chuoh- 
sian  type?  Might  we  not  thence  conclude 
ihat  the  Caucasian  is  not  a  primitive  tyfc  as 
hitherto  supposed,  but  that  it  is  simply  ihe  re- 
sult of  a  mixture,  the  two  elements  of  which 
we  must  seek  for  in  Central  Asia,  in  thope 
mysterious  regions  of  the  great  Tibetian  chain 
which  have  so  much  occupied  the  ii^veniive 
genius  of  ancient  and  modern  wnterd?" 

We  would  fain  continue  our  desultory 


entitled  exclusively  to  such  portion  as  thi    extracts  from  this  sn. using  and  instructive 

work ;  especially,  we  should  like  to  dwell 
on  the  succinct  and  luminous  sketch  of  the 


Jesuits  choee^  t.  e.,  to  that  which  they  chofe  and 


retained  for  themselves.  The  emperor  admi^ 
ted  this  curious  explanation^  the  son  becHme 
proprietor  of  5700  peasants,  and  the  Jesuits 
were  obliged  to  coutent 'themselves  with  the 
300  they  had  bestoweil  on  their  ward  in  the 
first  instance*  Assuredly  the  most  adroit  cadi 
in  Turkey  could  not  have  decided  the  case 
better." 

In  our  aathor's  account  of  Astrakhan  we 
meet  with  the  following  highly  interesting 
and  novel  fact  and  comment : 

"  The  Indians,  who  were  formerly  rather 
numeruus  in  tliis  city,  have  long  since  aban- 
doned the  trade  tor  which  they  frequented  ii, 
and  none  of  them  remain  hut  a  lew  priesis 
who  are  detained  by  interminable  law^suits. 
But  from  the  old  intercourse  between  the 
Hindus  and  the  Kalmuck  women  has  sprung 
a  half-breed  now  numbering  several  hundred 
individuals,  impronerly  designated  Tatars. 
The  mixed  blood  or  these  two  essentially  Ani- 
aiic  races  has  produced  a  type  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  European  nations.  It  exhili- 
its  neither  the  oblique  eyes  of  the  Kalmucks, 
nor  the  bronzed  skin  of  the  Indians :  and  no- 
thing in  the  character  or  habits  of  the  descend 
auts  of  these  two  races  indicates  a  relationship 
with  either  stock.  In  striking  contrast  with 
^  the  apathy  and  indolence  of  the  population 
among  which  they  live,  these  half-breeds  ex- 
hibit in  all  they  do  the  activity  and  pert^e- 
verance  ot*  the  men  of  the  north.  They  serve 
as  porters,  wagoners,  or  sailors,  as  occasion 
may  require,  and  shrink  from  no  kind  of  em- 
ployment however  laborious.  Their  white 
felt  hats,  with  broad  brims  and  pointed  conical 
crowns,  their  tall  figures,  and  bold,  cheerfu' 
countenances,  give  them  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  muleteers 
•*  This  result  of  the  crossing  of  two  races 
both  so  sharply  defined,  is  extremely  remark- 
able, and  cannot  but  interest  ethnologism. 
Tue  Mongol  is  perhaps  above  ail  others  the 


history  of  the  war  waged  by  Russia  against 
the  brave  mountaineers  of  Circassia ;  but 
space  fails  us.  We  must  bid  a  reluctant 
farewell  to  our  authors,  hoping  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  promised  work  on  Mol* 
davia  will  soon  afford  us  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  them  again. 


From  Fnixer*!  Magmxine. 


ABR'^THTROFTHE  Rfr«s  ON  THE  HIP- 
TORY  OV  A  LITIR.ABY  MAN,  I.AMAN 
HI.ANCHAhD,  ANI>  THE  CHANCE^  OF 
THE  LITERARY  PRoFE.>feI'  N. 

Ill  A  LEITKR  Tt»  THE  REV.  FRAUCI-  SVLVESTEH  fit 
ROME,  FROM  MICHAEL  ANGELO  TITMARSU,  £8^. 

Lnimi   Ftk.  SO.  1846. 

My  dfar  Sir, — Our  good  friend  and 
patron,  the  publisher  of  this  Magazine,  has 
brought  me  your  message  from  Rome,  and 
your  demand  to  hear  news  from  the  ottur 
great  city  of  the  world.  As  the  forty  col- 
umns of  the  Times  cannot  satisfy  your  rev- 
erence's  craving,  and  the  details  of  the  real 
great  revolution  of  Enj^land  which  is  actu* 
ally  going  on  do  not  sufficiently  interest  you, 
\  send  you  a  page  or  two  of  random  specu- 
lations upon  matters  connected  with  the 
literary  profession;  they  were  suggested  by 
reading  tl»e  works  and  ihe  biogra|>hy  of  a 
literary  friend  of  ours,  lately  deceased,  and 
for  whom  every  person  who  knew  him  had 
the  warmest  andsincerest  regard.  And  no 
wonder.    It  was  impossible  to  help  trusting 
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«  man  so  thoroughly  generous  and  honest, 
and  loving  one  who  was  so  perfectly  gay, 
gentle,  and  amiable. 

A  man  can't  enjoy  e?ery  thhig  in  the 
world ;  but  what  delightful  gifts  and  quali- 
ties are  these  to  have  !  Not  having  known 
Blanehard  as  intimately  as  some  others  did, 
yet,  I  take  it,  he  had  in  his  life  as  much 
pleasure  as  falls  to  most  men  ;  the  kindest 
friends,  the  most  affectionate  family,  a  heart 
to  enjoy  both ;  and  a  career  not  undistin- 
guished, which  I  hold  to  be  the  smallest 
matter  of  all.  But  we  have  a  cowardly  dis- 
like, or  compassion  lor,  the  (act  of  a  man 
dying  poor.  Such  a  one  is  rich,  bilious, 
and  a  curmudffeon,  without  heart  or  sto- 
mach to  enjoy  his  money,  and  we  set  him 
down  as  respectable :  another  is  morose  or 
passionate,  his  whole  view  of  life  seen 
blood-shot  through  passion,  or  jaundiced 
through  moroseness :  or  be  is  a  fool  who  can't 
see,  or  feel,  or  enjoy  any  thing  at  all,  with 
no  ear  for  music,  no  eye  for  beauty,  no 
heart  for  love,  with  nothing  except  money  : 
we  meet  such  people  every  day,  and  respect 
them  somehow.  That  donkey  browses  over 
five  thousand  acres ;  that  madman's  bank- 
ers come  bowing  him  out  to  his  carriage. 
You  feel  secretly  pleased  at  shooiing  over 
the  acres,  or  driving  in  the  carriage.  At 
any  rate,  nobody  thinks  of  compassionating 
their  owners.  We  are  a  race  of  flunkies, 
and  keep  our  pity  for  the  poor. 

1  don't  mean  to  affix  the  plush  personally 
upon  the  kind  and  distinguished  gentleman 
and  writer  who  has  written  Blanchard's 
Memoir;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
couched  in  much  too  despondent  a  strain ; 
that  the  lot  of  the  hero  of  the  little  story 
was  by  no  means  deplorable ;  and  that  there 
is  not  the  least  call,  at  present,  to  be  hold- 
ing up  literary  men  as  martyrs.  Even  that 
prevailing  sentiment  which  regrets  that 
means  should  not  be  provided  for  giving 
them  leisure  for  enabling  them  to  perfect 
great  works  in  retirement,  that  they  should 
waste  away  their  strength  with  fugitive  lit- 
erature, &rc.,  I  hold  to  be  oAen  uncalled  for 
and  dangerous,  i  believe,  if  most  men  of 
letters  were  to  be  pensioned,  I  am  sorry  to 
aay  I  believe  they  wouldn't  work  at  all ;  and 
of  others,  that  the  labor  which  is  to  answer 
the  calls  of  the  day  is  the  one  quite  best 
suited  to  their  genius.  Suppose  Sir  Robert 
Peel  were  to  write  to  you,  and,  enclosing  a 
cheque  for  90,000/.,  instr act  you  to  pension 
mny  fifty  deserving  authors,  so  that  they 
might  have  leisure  to  retire  and  write 
*'  great "  works,  on  whom  would  you  fix  ? 
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People  in  the  big-book  interest,  too,  cry 
out  against  the  fashion  of  fugitive  literature, 
and  no  wonder.     For  instance, — 

The  Times  gave  an  extract  the  other  day 
from  a  work  by  one  Doctor  Cams,  physi- 
cian to  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  attended 
his  royal  master  on  his  recent  visit  to  Eng«> 
land,  and  has  written  a  book  concerning 
the  journey.  Among  other  London  lions, 
the  illustrious  traveller  condescended  to 
visit  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarka- 
ble, certainly,  of  metropolitan  roarers— ^the 
Times  printing-office ;  of  which,  the  Doctor, 
in  his  capacity  of  a  man  of  science,  gives 
an  exceedingly  bad,  stupid,  and  blundering 
account. 

Cams  was  struck  with  "  disgust,"  he 
says,  at  the  prodigious  size  of  the  paper, 
and  at  the  thought  which  suggested  itself 
to  hft  mind  from  this  enormity.  There  was 
as  much  printed  every  day  as  would  fill  a 
thick  volume.  It  required  ten  years  of 
life  to  a  philosopher  to  write  a  volume. 
The  issuing  of  these  daily  tomes  was  unfair 
upon  philosophers,  who  were  put  out  of  the 
market ;  and  unfair  on  the  public,  who  were 
made  to  receive  (and,  worse  still,  to  get  a 
relish  for)  crude  daily  speculations,  and 
frivolous  ephemeral  news,  where  they  ought 
to  be  fed  and  educated  upon  stronger  and 
simpler  diet. 

We  have  heard  this  outcry  a  hundred 
times  from  the  big-wig  body.  The  world 
gives  up  a  lamentable  portion  of  its  time  to 
fleeting  literature;  authors  who  might  be 
occupied  upon  great  works  fritter  away 
their  lives  in  producing  endless  hasty 
sketches.  Kind,  wise,  and  good  Dr.  Ar- 
nold deplored  the  fatal  sympathy  which  the 
Pickwick  Papers  had  created  among  the 
boys  of  his  school :  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
Punch  is  as  regularly  read  among  the  boys 
at  Eton  as  the  Latin  Grammar. 

Arguing  for  liberty  of  conscience  against 
any  authority,  however  great — against  Doc- 
tor Arnold  himself,  who  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  of  men,  that 
has  appeared  for  eighteen  hundred  years ; 
let  us  take  a  stand  at  once,  and  ask,  Why 
should  not  the  day  have  its  literature  t  Why 
should  not  authors  make  light  sketches  t 
Why  should  not  the  public  be  amused  daily 
or  frequently  by  kindly  fictions  t  It  is  well 
and  just  for  Arnold  to  object.  Light  stories 
of  Jingle  and  Tupman,  and  Sam  Weller 
quips  and  cranks,  must  have  come  with  but 
a  bad  grace  before  that  pure  and  lofty  souL 
The  trivial  and  familiar  are  out  of  place 
there;  the  harmless  joker  must  walk  away 
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abashed  from  sach  a  presence,  as  he  wouM  i 
be  silent  and  hushed  in  a  ealhedral.     But  r 
all  the  world  is  not  made  of  thai  angelic 
stuff     From  his  very  height  and  subHqoity 
of  virtue  he  could  but  k>ok  down  and  de- 

flore  the  ways  of  small  men  beneath  him. 
mean,  seriously^  that  I  think  the  man  was 
of  so  august  and  sublime  a  nature,  thai  he 
was  not  a  fair  judge  of  us,  or  of  the  ways  of 
the  generality  of  mankind.  One  has  seen 
a  delicate  person  sicken  and  faint  at  the 
■mell  of  a  flower,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
flower  waa  not  sweet  and  wholesome  in 
consequence ;  and  I  hold  that  laughing  and 
honest  story-books  are  good,  against  all  the 
doctors. 

Laughing  ia  not  ^  highest  occupation 
of  a  man,  very  certainly  ;.  or  the  power  of 
creating  it  the  height  of  genius.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  for  that*  No  more  ia  the 
blacking  of  boots  the  greatest  occupation. 
But  it  IS  done,  and  well  and  honestly,  by 
persons  ordained  to  that  calling  in  life,  who 
arrogate  to  themselves  (if  they  are  straight* 
forward  and  worthy  shoe-blacks)  no  espe- 
cial rank  or  privilege  on  account  of  their 
calling  'f  and  not  considering  boot-brushing 
the  greatest  efibrt  of  earthly  genius,  never- 
theless select  their  Day  and  Martin,  or 
Warren,  lo  the  best  of  their  judgment  f 
polish  their  upperleathers  as  well  as  they 
can ;  satisfy  their  patrons  >  and  earn  their 
fair  wage. 

I  have  chosen  the  unpolite  shoe-black 
comparison,  not  out  of  disrespect  to  the 
trade  of  literatore ;  biit  it  is  as  good  a  crad 
as  any  other  to  select.  In  some  way  or 
other,  for  daily  bfead  and  hire,  almost  all 
men  are  laboring  daily.  Without  necessity 
they  would  not  work  at  aU,  or  very  little, 
probably.  In  some  instances  you  reap 
Reputation  along  with  Profit  from  your  la- 
bor, but  Bread,  in  the  main,  lathe  incentive. 
Do  not  let  us  try  to  blink  this  fact,  or  ima- 
gine that  the  men  of  the  press  are  working 
for  their  honor  and  ^lory,  or  go  onward  im- 
pelled by  an  irresistible  afflatua  of  genius. 
If  only  men  of  geniuawere  to  write.  Lord 
help  us  I  how  many  books  would  there  be? 
How  many  people  are  there  even  capable 
of  appreciating  genius  7  Is  Mr.  Wakley's 
or  Mr,  Hume's  opinion  about  poetry  worth 
much?  Aa  m»ch  as  that  of  millions  of 
people  in  this  honest,  stupid  empire  \  and 
they  have  a  right  to  have  books  supplied  for 
them  as  well  as  the  most  polished  and  accom- 

Elished  critics  have.    The  literary  man  gets 
is  bread  by  providing  goods  suited  to  the 
consumption  of  these.    This  man  of  letters 


contributes  a  poliee report;  that, an  article 
containing  some  downright  information; 
this  one,  as  an  editor,  abuses  Sir  Robert 
Pee^  or  lauds  Lord  John  RusseH,  o?  vice 
versa  ^  writing  to  a  certaiA  class  who  coin- 
cide in  his  views,  or  are  interested  bj  th# 
question  which  he  moots.^  The  literary 
character,  let  ue  hope  or  admit,  writes  <yiite 
honestly ;  but  no  man  supposes  he  would 
work  perpetually  but  for  money.  And  aa 
for  immortality,  it  is  q^ite  beside  the  bar- 
gainw  Is  it  reasonable  to  look  for  it,  or  io 
pretend  thai  you  are  actuated  by  a  desire  U> 
attain  it?  Of  aU  the  quill-drivera,  how 
many  have  ever  drawn  that  prodigiooa 
prize  ?  Is  it  iair  even  to  ask  that  many 
should  T  Out  of  a  regard  for  poor  dear  pos- 
terity and  men  of  letters  to  come,  let  us  be 
glad  that  the  great  immortality  number 
comes  up  so  rarely.  Mankind  would  have 
no  lime  otherwise,  and  wouUi  be  so  gorged 
with  old  masterpieces,  that  they  coidd  not 
occupy  themselves  with  new,  and  future 
literary  men  woul4  have  jm>  chance  of  a 
livelihood. 

To  do  youf  work  honestly,  to  aoHiae  and 
instruct  your  reader  of  to-day,  to  die  when 
your  time  comes,  and  go  hence  with  aa 
clean  a  breast  as  may  be  r  may  these  be  all 
yours  and  oars,  by  €k>d's  wilk  Let  us  be 
content  with  our  status  as  literary  crafts- 
men, telling  the  truth  as  &r  as  may  be,  hit- 
ting no  foi2  blow,  condescending  tono  aer- 
vile  puffery,  filing  not  a  very  lofty,  bat  a 
manly  and  honorable  part.  Nobody  aaya 
that  Dr.  Locock  is  wasting  his  time  becaose 
ha  rolls  about  daily  in  his  carriage,  and 
passes  hours  with  the  nobility  and  gentry,, 
his  patients,  instead  of  being  in  his  study 
wrapt  up  in  transcendental  medical  medi- 
tatiouv  Nobody  accuses  Sir  Fitaroy  Kelljr 
of  neglecting  his  genius  because  he  will 
take  any  body '^s  brief,  and  argue  it  \m  court 
for  money,  when  he  might  sit  in  chambera 
with  his  oak  sported,  and  give  up  his  soul 
to  investigations  of  the  nature,  history,  and 
improvement  of  law.  There  is  no  <mestioa 
but  that  either  of  these  eminent  persons,  bj 
profound  study,  might  increase  their  know- 
ledge in  certain  branches  of  their  profes- 
sion;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  practical 
part  must  go  on — causes  come  on  for  hear- 
ing,  and  ladies  lie  in,  and  some  one  moat 
be  there.  The  commodities  in  which  the 
lawyer  and  the  doctor  deal  are  absoltttely 
required  by  the  public,  and  liberally  paid 
for;  eyery  d^y^  too,  the  public  requires 
more  literary  handicraft  done ;  the  practi- 
tioner in  that  trade  gets  a  better  pay 
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place.  In  another  centary,  rerj  lik^ljr,  his 
work  will  be  so  necessary  to  the  people,  and 
his  market  so  good,  that  his  prices  will 
double  and  trebfe^  his  social  raak  rise;  he 
will  be  getting  what  they  call  **  honors/' 
"and  dying  in  the  bosom  of  the  genteel. 
Our  calling  is  only  sneered  at  because  it  is 
not  well  paid.  The  world  has  no  other 
criterion  for  respectability.  In  Heaven's 
name,  what  made  people  talk  of  setting  up 
a  statue  to  Sir  William  Follett !  What  had 
be  done  !  He  had  made  300,000/.  What 
has  Qeorge  IV.  done  that  he,  too,  is  to  have 
a  brazen  image  f  He  was  an  exemplar  of 
no  greatness,  no  good  quality,  no  duty  in 
life ;  but  a  type  of  magnificence,  of  beauti- 
ful coats,  carpets,  and  gigs,  turtle-soup, 
chandeliers,  cream-colored  horses,  and  deli- 
cioBS  Maraschino, — all  these  good  things 
he  expressed  and  represented:  and  the 
world,  respecting  them  beyond  all  others, 
raised  statues  to  ^'  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe,"  Directly  the  men  of  letters  get 
rich,  they  will  come  in  for  their  share  of 
honor  too;  and  a  future  writer  in  this  mis- 
cellany may  be  getting  tea  guineas  where 
we  get  one,  and  dancing  at  Buckingham 
Palace  while  you  and  your  humble  servant, 
<lear  Padre  Francesco,  are  glad  to  smoke 
our  pipes  in  quiet  over  the  sanded  floor  of 
the  little  D . 

But  the  happy  kmnme  de  lettres^  whom  I 
imagine  in  futurity  kicking  his  heels  ms-o-vts 
Co  a  duchess  in  some  fandango  at  the  court 
of  her  majesty's  grandchildren,  will  be  in 
reality  no  better  or  honester,  or  more  really 
near  fame,  than  the  quill-driver  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  with  his  doubtful  position  and 
small  gains.  Fame,  that  guerdon  of  high 
genius,  comes  quite  independent  of  Berke- 
ley Square,  and  is  a  republican  institution. 
Look  around  to  our  own  day  among  the 
holders  of  the  peA  :  begin  ^without  naming 
names,  for  that  is  odious)  and  count  on 
your  fingers  those  whom  you  will  back  in 
the  race  for  immortality.  How  many  fin- 
gers have  you  that  are  left  untold  ?  It  is 
an  invidious  question.  Alas  I  dear  , 
and  dear  ♦  ♦,  and  dear  f  t,  you  who  think 
you  are  safe,  there  is  futurity,  and  limbo, 
and  blackness  for  you,  beloved  friends! 
Cras  ingens  iterabimus  ttquor:  there's  no 
use  denying  it,  or  shirkmg  the  fact ;  in  we 
must  go^  and  disappear  for  ever  and  ever. 

And  after  all,  what  is  this  Reputation, 
the  cant  of  our  trade,  the  goal  that  every 
scribbling  penny-a-liner  demurely  pretends 
that  he  is  hunting  after  1  Why  should  we 
get  it  ?   Why  can't  we  do  without  it  ?    We 


only  fancy  we  want  it.  When  people  say 
of  such  and  such  a  man  who  is  dead,  ''  He 
neglected  his  talents ;  he  frittered  away  in 
fugitive  publications  time  and  genius, 
which  might  have  led  to  the  production  of 
a  great  work ;"  this  is  the  gist  of  Sir  Bul- 
wer  Lytton's  kind  and  affecting  biographical 
notice  of  our  dear  fi-iend  and  comrade  La- 
man  Blanchard,  who  passed  away  so  melan- 
eholiiy  last  year. 

I  don't  know  any  thing  more  dissatisfac- 
tory and  absurd  than  that  insane  test  of 
friendship  which  has  been  set  up  by  some 
literary  men,  viz.  admiration  of  their  works. 
Say  that  this  picture  is  bad,  or  that  poem 
poor,  or  that  article  stupid,  and  there  are 
certain  authors  and  artists  among  us  who 
set  you  down  as  an  enemy  forthwith,  or 
look  upon  you  as  a  ftmn^frlrt.  What  is 
there  in  common  with  the  friend  and  his 
work  of  art  7  The  picture  or  article  once 
done  and  handed  over  to  the  public,  is  the 
latter's  property,  not  the  author's,  and  to 
be  estimated  according  to  its  honest  value ; 
and  so,  and  without  malice,  I  question  Sir 
Bnlwer  Lytton's  statement  about  Blanchard, 
viz.  that  he  would  have  been  likely  to  pro- 
duce with  leisure,  and  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, a  work  of  the  highest  class.  I 
think  his  education  and  habits,  his  quick, 
easy  manner,  his  sparkling,  hidden  fun, 
constant  tenderness  and  brilliant  good 
humor,  were  best  employed  as  they  were. 
At  any  rate,  he  had  a  duty,  much  more 
imperative  upon  him  than  the  preparation 
of  questionable  great  works,^to  get  his 
family  then:  dinner.  A  man  must  be  a 
very  great  man,  indeed,  before  he  can  neg- 
lect this  precaution. 

His  three  volumes  of  essays,  pleasant  and 
often  brilliant  as  they  are,  give  no  idea  of 
the  powers  of  the  author,  or  even  of  his 
natural  manner,  which,  as  I  think,  was  a 
thousand  times  more  agreeable.  He  was 
like  the  good  little  child  in  the  fairy  tale, 
his  mouth  dropped  out  all  sorts  of  diamonds 
and  rubies.  His  wit,  which  was  always 
playing  and  frisking  about'  the  company, 
had  the  wonderful  knack  of  never  hurting 
any  body.  He  had  the  most  singular  art  of 
discovering  good  qualities  in  people;  in 
discoursing  of  which  the  kindly  little  fellow 
used  to  glow  and  kindle  up,  and  emphasize 
with  the  most  charming  energy.  Good- 
natured  actions  of  others,  good  jokes,  favor- 
ite verses  of  friends,  he  would  bring  out 
fondly,  whenever  they  met,  or  there  was 
question  of  them ;  and  he  used  to  toss  and 
dandle  their  sayings  or  doings  about,  and 
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hand  them  roood  to  the  companj,  as  the 
delishtful  Miss  Slowboj  does  the  baby  in 
the  last  Christmas  book.  What  was  better 
than  wit  in  his  talk  was,  that  it  was  so 
genial.  He  mjoyed  thoroughly,  and  chirp- 
ed orer  his  wine  with  a  good  humor,  that 
cosld  not  fail  to  be  infectious.  His  own 
hospitality  was  delightful :  there  was  some- 
thing about  it  charmingly  brisk,  simple,  and 
kindlyt  How  he  used  to  laugh!  As  I 
write  this,  what  a  number  of  pleasant, 
hearty  scenes  come  back  !  One  can  hear 
his  jolly,  clear  laughter ;  and  see  his  keen, 
kind,  beaming  Jew  face, — a  mixture  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Voltaire. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  account  of  him  will 
be  read  by  all  bis  friends  with  pleasure,  and 
by  the  world  as  a  not  uncurious  specimen 
of  the  biography  of  a  literary  man.  The 
memoir  savors  a  little  too  much  of  the 
funeral  oration.  It  might  have  been  a  little 
more  particular  and  familiar,  so  as  to  give 
the  public  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  one  of  the  honestest  and  kindest  of  men 
who  ever  lived  by  pen;  and  yet,  after  a 
long  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Blanch- 
ard,  I  believe  the  praises  Sir  Lytton  be- 
stows on  his  character  are  by  no  means 
exaggerated :  it  is  only  the  style  in  which 
they  are  given,  which  is  a  little  too  funere- 
ally encomiastic.  The  memoir  begins  in 
this  way,  a  pretty  and  touching  design  of 
Mr.  Kenny  Meadows  heading  the  bio- 
graphy :— 

<<  To  most  of  tfiose  who  have  mixed  gener- 
ally with  the  men  who,  in  our  day,  have 
chosen  literature  as  their  profession,  the  name 
of  Laman  Blanchard  brings  recollections  of 
peculiar  tenderness  and  regret.  Amidst  a 
career  which  the  keenness  of  anxious  rivalry 
renders  a  sharp  probation  to  the  temper  and 
the  affections,  often  yet  more  embittered  by 
that  strife  of  party,  of  which,  in  a  Representa- 
tive Constitution,  few  men  of  letters  escape 
the  eager  passions  and  the  angry  prejudice — 
they  recall  the  memory  of  a  competitor,  with- 
out envy ;  a  partisan,  without  gall ;  firm  as  the 
firmest  m  the  maintenance  of  his  own  opinions  \ 
but  gentle  as  tb^  gentlest  in  the  judgment  he 
passed  on  others. 

^  Who,  among  our  London  brotherhood  of 
letters,  does  not  miss  that  simple  cheerfulness 
— that  inborn  and  exquisite  urbanity— that 
child-like  readiness  to  be  pleased  with  all — 
that  happy  tendency  to  panegyrixe  every 
merit,  and  to  be  lenient  to  every  fault?  Who 
does  not  recall  that  acute  and  delicate  sensi- 
bility—so easily  wounded,  and  therefore  so 
careful  not  to  wound — which  seemed  to  infuse 
a  eertain  intellectual  fine  breeding,  of  forbear- 
ance and  sympathy,  into  every  society  where 
it  insinuated  its  gentle  way?    Who^  m  convi- 
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vial  meetings,  does  not  miss,  and  will  not  misa 
for  ever,  the  sweetness  of  those  unpretending 
talents— the  earnestness  of  diat  honesty  whicn 
seemed  unconscious  it  was  worn  so  lightly — 
the  mild  influence  of  that  exuberant  kindness, 
which  soflened  the  acrimony  of  young  dlspor 
tants,  and  reconciled  the  secret  animosities  of 
jealous  rivals  ?  Yet  few  men  had  experienced 
more  to  sour  them  than  Laman  Blanchard,  or 
had  gone  moro  resolutely  through  the  author's 
hardening^  ordeal  of  narrow  circumstance,  of 
daily  labor,  and  of  that  disappointment  in  the 
higher  aims  of  ambition,  which  must  almost 
inevitably  befall  those  who  retain  ideal  stand- 
ards of  excellence,  to  be  reached  but  by  time 
and  leisure,  and  who  are  yet  condemned  to 
draw  hourly  upon  unmatured  resources  for  the 
practical  wants  of  life.  To  have  been  engaged 
trom  boyhood  in  such  struggles,  and  to  have 
preserved,  undiminished,  generous  admiration 
lor  those  more  fortunate,  and  untiring  love  for 
bis  own  noble  yet  thanlcless  calling;  and  this 
with  a  constitution  singularly  finely  strung^ 
and  with  all  the  nervous  irritability  which 
usually  accompanies  the  indulgence  of  the 
imagination;  is  a  proof  of  the  rarest  kind  of 
strength,  depending  less  upon  a  power  purely 
intellectual,  than  upon  the  higher  and  more 
beautiful  heroism  which  woman,  and  such 
men  alone  as  have  the  beet  feelings  of  a  wo- 
man's nature,  take  from  instinctive  enthusiasm 
for  what  is  sreat,  and  uncalculating  faith  in 
what  is  goooT 

*^  It  is,  regarded  thus,  that  the  character  of 
Laman  Blanchard  assumes  an  interest  of  a 
very  elevated  order.  He  was  a  choice  and 
worthy  example  of  the  professional  English 
men  of  letters  in  our  day.  He  is  not  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  ot  the  man  of  daring 
and  turbulent  genius,  living  on  the  false  ex- 
citement of  vehement  calumny  and  uproarious 
praise.  His  was  a  career  not  indeed  obscure, 
but  Bufiiciently  quiet  and  unnoticed  to  be 
solaced  with  little  of  the  pleasure  with  whicl^ 
in  aspirants  of  a  noisier  fame,  gratified  ana 
not  iffnoble  vanity  rewards  the  labor  and 
siimuTates  the  hope.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  toiled  on  throug:h  the  most  fatiguing 
paths  of  literary  composition,  mostly  in  peri- 
odicals, oflen  anonymously ;  pleasing  and 
lightly  instructing  thousands,  but  gaining 
none  of  the  prizes,  whether  of  weighty  repu- 
tation or  popular  renowBt  which  more  fortu- 
nate chances,  or  more  pretending  modes  of 
investing  talent,  have  given  in  our  day  to  men 
ofhalfhismeriu." 

Not  a  feature  in  this  charming  character 
is  flattered,  as  far  as  I  know.  Did  the  sab* 
ject  of  the  memoir  feel  disappointment  in 
the  higher  aims  of  ambition  1  Was  his 
career  not  solaced  with  pleasure!  Was 
his  noble  calling  a  thankless  one  t  I  have 
said  before,  his  calling  was  not  thankless ; 
his  career,  in  the  main,  pleasant ;  his  dis- 
appointment, if  he  had  one  of  the  higher 
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Hims  of  ambition,  one  that  might  n<A  un- 
easily be  borne.  If  every  man  is  disap- 
pointed because  he  cannot  reach  supreme 
excellence,  what  a  mad,  misanthropical 
world  ours  would  be !  Why  should  men  of 
leUers  aim  higher  than  they  can  hit,  or  be 
"  disappointed  "  with  the  share  of  brains 
God  has  given  them  t  Nor  can  you  say  a 
man's  career  is  unpleasant  who  was  so 
heartily  liked  and  appreciated  as  Blanchard 
was,  by  all  persons  of  high  intellect,  or  low, 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  had 
to  bear  with  some,  but  not  uaoearable 
poverty.  At  home  he  had  every  thing  to 
satisfy  his  affection :  abroad,  every  sympa- 
thy and  consideration  met  this  universally 
esteemed,  good  man.  Such  a  calling  as 
his  is  no/  thankless,  surely.  Away  with 
this  discontent  and  morbid  craving  lor  re- 
nown! A  man  who  writes  (Tennyson's) 
Ulysses^  or  Comus,  meuf  put  in  his  claim 
for  fame  if  you  will,  and  demand  and  de- 
serve it :  but  it  requires  no  vast  power  of 
intellect  to  wrke  most  sets  of  words,  and 
have  them  printed  in  a  book: — To  write 
this  article,  ibr  instance,  or  the  last  novel, 
pamphlet,  book  of  travels.  Most  men  with 
A  decent  education  and  practice  of  the  pen, 
could  go  and  do  the  like,  were  they  so  pro- 
fessionally urged.  Let  such  fall  into  the 
rank  and  file,  and  shoulder  their  weapons, 
and  load  and  fire  cheerfully.  An  every- 
day writer  has  no  more  rigU  to  repine  be- 
cause he  loses  the  great  prizes,  and  can't 
write  like  Shakspeare,  than  he  has  to  be 
envious  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Wellington, 
or  King  Hudson,  or  Taglioni.  Because 
the  sun  shines  above,  is  a  man  to  warm 
himself  and  admire ;  or  to  despond  because 
he  can't  in  his  person  flare  up  like  the  sun  t 
I  don't  believe  that  Blanchard  was  by  any 
means  an  amateur-martyr,  but  was,  gener- 
ally speaking,  very  decently  satisfied  with 
his  condition. 

Here  is  the  account  of  his  early  history 
— a  curious  and  interesting  one : — 

"Samud  Laman  Blanehard  was  bom  of 
respectable  parents  in  the  middle  class  at 
Great  Yarmouth,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1803. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary  Laman. 
She  married  first  Mr.  Cowell.  at  St  John's 
Church,  Bermondsey,  about  the  year  1796; 
he  died  in  the  following  year,  in  1799  she 
was  married  again,  to  Samuel  Blanchard,  by 
whom  she  had  seven  children,  but  only  one 
eon,  the  thh'd  child,  christened  Samuel  Laman. 

"In  1805,  Mr.  Blanchard  (the  father)  ap- 
pears to  have  removed  to  the  metropolis,  and 
to  have  settled  in  Southwark  as  a  pamter  and 
glazier.    He  was  enabled  to  fpve  his  boy  a 
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good  education — an  education,  indeed,  of  that 
kind  which  could  not  but  unfit  young  Laman 
tor  the  calling  of  his  father;  for  it  deve]of>ed 
the  abilities  and  bestowed  the  learning,  which 
may  be  said  to  Mti  a  youth  morally  out  of  trade, 
and  to  refine  him  at  once  into  a  gentleman. 
At  six  years  old  he  was  entered  a  soMm  of 
St.  Olave's  school,  then  under  the  dir«adoQ  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blenkorm.  He  became  the  liead 
Latin  scholar,  and  gained  the  chief  prize  in 
each  of  the  last  three  years  he  remained  at  the 
academy.  When  he  left,  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  master  and  trustees  that  he  should  be  sent 
to  college,  one  boy  being  annually  selected 
from  the  pupils,  to  be  maintained  at  the  uni- 
versity, for  the  freshman's  year,  free  of  ex- 
pense; for  the  charges  of  the  two  remaining 
years  the  parents  were  to  provide.  So  strouff, 
however,  were  the  hopes  of  the  master  for  tus 
promising  pupil,  that  the  trustees  of  the  school 
consented  to  denart  from  their  ordinary  prac- 
tice, and  o6^ed  to  defray  the  collegiate  ex- 
penses for  two  years.  Unfortunately,  the  ofier 
was  not  accepted.  No  wonder  that  poor 
Laman  regretted  in  after  iifb  the  loss  of  this 
golden  opportunity.  The  advantages  of  an 
university  career  to  a  young  man  in  his  posi- 
tion, with  talents  and  application,  but  without 
interest,  birth,  fmd  fortune,  are  incalculable. 
The  pecuniary  independence  afibrded  by  the 
scholarship  and  the  feltowship,  is  in  itself  no 
despicable  prospect;  but  the  benefits  vrhkh 
distmction,  rairly  won  at  those  noble  and  unri- 
valled institutions,  confers,  are  the  greatest 
where  least  obvious:  tliey  tend  usually  to  bind 
the  vagueness  of  youthful  ambition  to  the 
secure  reliance  on  some  professional  career,  in 
which  they  smooth  the  difficulties  and  abridge 
the  novitiate.  Even  in  literature  a  college 
education  not  only  tends  to  refine  the  taste,  but 
to  propitiate  the  public.  And  in  all  (he  many 
walks  of  practical  and  public  life,  the  honors 
gained  at  the  university  never  fail  to  find  well- 
wishers  amongst  powerful  contemporaries, 
and  to  create  generous  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  aspirant. 

*'But  my  poor  friend  was  not  destined  to 
have  one  obstacle  smoothed  away  from  his 
weary  path.*  With  the  natural  refinement  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  fatal  cultivation  of  his 
intellectual  snseeptibilities,  he  was  placed  at 
once  in  a  situation  which  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  fill  with  steadiness  and  zeal. 
Freeh  from  classical  studies,  and  his  emulation 
warmed  by  early  praise  and  school-boy  tri- 
umph, he  was  transferred  to  the  drudgery  of 
a  desk  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  a 
proctor  in  Doctors'  Commons.   The  result  was 

*  "  Tha  elder  Blanchard  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
▼oluntarily  depriving  his  8<>n  of  the  advantages 
proffered  bj  the  liberal  trustees  of  St.  Olave's;  i| 
appears  from  a  communicatioo  by  Mr.  Keymer 
(brother-in-law  to  Laman  Blanchard) — that  the 
circumstances  of  the  family  at  that  time  were  not 
such  as  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  stu- 
dent—even for  the  Uut  year  of  ois  residence  at 
the  university.** 
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inevitable ;  his  mind,  by  a  natural  reaction, 
betook  itself  to  the  pursuits  roost  hostile  to 
such  a  career.  Before  this,  even  from  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  had  trifled  with  the  Muses ;  he 
now  conceived  in  good  earnest  the  more  peril- 
ous passion  for  the  stage. 

"  Barry  ComwalPs  Dramatie  Scenes  were 
published  about  this  time,— they  exercised 
considerable  influence  over  the  taate  and  aspi- 
rations of  voun^  Blanchard — and  many  dra- 
matic sketches  of  brilliant  promise,  bearing  his 
initials,  S.  L.  B.,  appeared  in  a  periodical 
work  existing  at  that  period,  called  The  Dra- 
ma.  In  them,  though  the  conception  and 
general  treatment  are  borrowed  from  Barry 
Cornwall,  the  style  and  rhythm  are  rather 
modelled  on  the  peculiarities  of  Byron.  Their 
promise  is  not  the  less  for  the  imitation  they 
netrav.  The  very  characteristic  of  genius  is 
to  be  Imitative — first  of  authors,  then  denature. 
^  Books  lead  us  to  fancy  feelings  that  are  not 
yet  genuine.  Experience  is  necessary  to  re- 
cord those  which  color  our  own  existence :  and 
the  style  only  becomes  original  in  proportion 
as  the  sentiment  it  expresses  is  sincere.  More 
touching,  therefore,  than  these  DranuUic 
Sketchety  was  a  lyrical  eflusion  on  the  death 
of  Sidney  Ireland,  a  young  friend  to  whom  he 
was  warmly  attached,  and  over  whose  memoiy, 
ibr  years  aUerwards,  he  oflen  shed  tears.  He 
named  his  eldest  son  after  that  eariy  friend. 
At  this  period,  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  had  writ- 
ten three  volumes  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
Mr.  Buckstone,  the  celebrated  comedian,  vol- 
unteered to  copy  the  work  for  the  juvenile 
moralist.  On  arriving  at  any  passage  that 
struck  his  fancy,  Mr.  Buckstone  communicated 
his  delight  to  his  friend  Blanchard,  arKl  the 
emulation  thus  excited  tended  more  and  more 
to  sharpen  the  poet's  distaste  to  all  avocations 
incoroimtible  with  Ulerature.  Anxious,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  escape  from  dependence  on 
his  father,  (who  was  now  urgent  that  he  should 
leave  the  proctor's  desk  for  the  still  more  un- 
genial  mechanism  of  the  paternal  trade),  he 
meditated  the  best  of  all  preparatives  to  dra- 
matic excellence;  viz.,  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  stage  itself:  he  resolved  to  be- 
come an  actor.  Few  indeed  are  they  in  this 
country  who  have  ever  succeeded  eminently  in 
the  literature  of  the  stage,  who  have  not  either 
trod  its  boards,  or  lived  habitually  in  its  atmos- 
phere. Blanchard  obtained  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Henry  Johnston,  the  actor,  and  recited,  in 
his  presence,  passages  from  QlovePs  Leonidas. 
He  read  admirably — his  elocution  was  fault- 
less— his  feeling  exquisite ;  Mr.  Johnston  was 
delighted  with  his  powers,  but  he  had  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  to  cool  nis  professional  en- 
thusiasm, and  be  earnestly  advised  the  aspirant 
not  to  think  of  the  stage.  He  drew  such  a 
picture  of  the  hazards  of  success — the  obsta- 
cles to  a  position — the  precariousness  even  of 
a  subsistence,  that  the  poor  boy's  heart  sunk 
within  him.  He  was  about  to  resign  himself 
to  obscurity  and  trade,  when  he  suddenly  fell 
m  with  the  manager  of  the  Margate  theatre ; 
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this  gentleman  proposed  to  enroll  him  in  hm 
own  troop,  and  the  prc^sal  was  eagerly  ac^ 
cepted,  in  spite  of  the  warninffs  of  Mr.  Henry 
Johnston.  *A  week,'  eajrs  Mr.  Buckstone^ 
(to  whom  I  am  indebted  (or  these  particulars, 
and  whose  words  I  now  qoote,)  <  was  sufficient 
to  disgust  hm  with  the  TOggary  and  drudgery 
of  the  country  player's  life ;  and  as  there  were 
no  *  Hariequms  ^  steaming  it  from  Margate  to 
London  Bridge  at  that  day.  he  performed  hm 
journey  back  on  foot,  having,  on  reaching- 
Rochester,  but  his  last  shilling — the  poet'» 
veritable  last  shilling— in  his  pocket 

<*  *  At  that  time  a  circumstance  occurred, 
which  my  poor  friend's  fiUe  has  naturally 
brought  to  my  reeollection*  He  came  to  me 
late  one  evening,  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment; informed  me  that  his  father  had  turned 
him  out  of  doors ;  that  he  was  utterfy  hopeless 
and  wretched,  and  was  resolved  to  destroy 
himself.  I  used  my  best  endeavors  to  console 
him,  to  lead  his  thoughts  to  the  future,  and 
hope  in  what  chance  and  perseverance  might 
eflect  for  him.  Our  discourse  took  a  livdier 
turn ;  and  after  making  up  a  bed  on  a  sofa  io 
my  own  room,  I  retired  to  rest.  I  soon  slept 
soundly,  but  was  awakened  by  hearing  a  foot- 
step descending  the  stairs,  i  looked  towards 
the  sofa,  and  discovered  he  had  left  it ;  I  heard 
the  street  doer  close ;  I  instantly  hurried  mi 
my  dothes,  and  followed  him ;  I  called  to  him^ 
hii  received  no  answer ;  I  ran  till  I  saw  him 
in  the  distance  also  running ;  I  again  called 
his  name ;  I  Implored  him  to  stop,  but  he  would 
not  answer  me.  Stin  continuing  his  pace,  I 
became  alarmed,  and  doubled  my  speed.  I 
came  up  with  him  near  to  Westminster  Bridge; 
he  was  hurrying  to  the  steps  leading  to  the 
river;  I  seized  him;  he  threatened  lo  strike 
me  if  I  did  not  release  him ;  I  called  ibr  the 
watch;  I  entreated  him  to  return ;  he  became 
more  pacified,  but  still  seemed  anxious  to 
escape  from  me.  By  entreaties;  by  every 
means  of  persuasion  I  coukl  think  of;  by 
threats  to  call  for  help;  I  succeeded  in  taking 
him  back.  The  next  day  he  was  more  com- 
posed, but  I  believe  rarely  resided  with  his 
father  alter  that  time.  Necessity  compelled 
him  to  do  something  for  a  livelihood,  and  in 
time  he  became  a  reader  in  the  office  of  the 
Messrs.  Bajriiss,  in  Fleet  Street.  By  that 
employ,  joined  to  frequent  contributions  to 


employ, 
he  Nioi 


the  Jmnthb/  Magazine^  at  that  time  publish- 
ed by  them,  he  obtained  a  tolerable  compe- 
tence. 

'< '  Blanchard  and  Jerrold  had  serious 
thoughts  of  joining  Jjord  Byron  in  Greece ; 
they  were  to  become  warriors,  and  assist  the 
poet  in  the  liberation  of  the  classic  land.  Many 
a  nightly  wandering  found  them  discussing 
their  project  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these 
discussions  they  were  caught  in  a  shower  of 
rain,  and  sought  shelter  under  a  gateway. 
The  rain  continued ;  when  their  patience  be- 
coming exhausted,  Blanchard,  buttoning  up 
his  coat,  exclaimed,  '  Come  on,  Jerrold !  what 
use  shall  we  be  to  the  Greeks  if  we  stand  up 
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for  a  fihower  of  rain  V  S«  thef  walked  home,; 
^od  were  heroically  wet  through.^  ^ 

It  woiiM  have  beea  worth  while  to  tell 
this  iak  more  fully;  not  to  envdope  the 
•chief  personage  in  fine  words,  as  stataaries 
<lo  their  sitlers  in  Roinan  togas,  and,  mak- 
ing them  assnme  tl»e  heroi<>conrentional 
look,  take  away  from  them  that  infinitely 
more  interesting  one  which  Nature  gave 
thenu  It  would  have  been  well  if  we  could' 
faa?e  had  this  stirring  iitde  story  in  detaii. 
The  young  leUow,  forced  to  the  proctor's 
<lesk,  ^aile  angry  with  the  drudgery,  thea- 
tre-stricken, poetry-stricken,  writing  dra- 
matic sketches  in  Barry  Cornwall's  man- 
ner, spoating  Leenidas  before  a  manager, 
<driren  away  starving  from  home,  and,  pen- 
nyless  and  fall  of  romance,  courting  his 
beaatiAil  young  wife.  **  Cemt  m^  JerrM  I 
whai  use  shmU  we  ht  to  the  Cheeks  if  we 
stcmd  uf  for  a  shower  of  rain  V*  How  the 
native  humor  breaks  oat  of  the  man ! 
Those  who  Itnew  them  can  fancy  the  effect 
of  such  a  pair  of  warriors  steering  the 
Greek  fire-ships,  or  manning  the  bfeach  at 
MissolonghL  Then  there  comes  that  pa- 
thetic Iitde  outbreak  of  despair,  when  the 
poor  young  fellow  is  neariy  giving  up ;  his 
father  banishes  him,  no  one  will  buy  his 
poetry,  he  has  no  chance  on  his  darling 
theatre,  no  chance  of  the  wife  that  he  is 
longing  for.  Why  not  finish  with  life  at 
once!  He  has  read  Werter^  and  can  un- 
derstand suicide.  ^  None,"  be  says,  in  a 
^sonnet, — 

**  None  not  the  hoariest  sage  «9y  tell  of  all 
The  fltrong  heart  struggles  wiw  before  it  &fl." 

If  Respectability  wanted  to  point  a  moral, 
isn't  there  one  heret  Eschew  poetry, 
a^oid  the  theatre,  stick  to  your  business, 
do  not  read  German  novels,  do  not  marry 
at  twenty.  All  these  injunctions  seem  to 
hang  naturally  on  the  story* 

And  yet  the  young  poet  marries  at  twen- 
ty, in  the  teeth  of  poverty  and  experience ; 
labors  away,  not  unsnccessfully,  puts  Pe- 
gasus into  harness,  rises  in  social  rank  and 
public  estimation,  brings  up  happily  round 
him  an  afieciionate  family,  gets  lor  himself 
a  cirche  of  the  warmest  friends,  and  thus 
carries  on,  for  twenty  years,  when  a  provi- 
dential ciUamity  visits  him  and  the  poor 
wife  almost  together,  and  removes  them 
both. 

In  the  beginning  of  1844,  Mrs.  Blanch- 
ard,  his  a&ctionate  wife  and  the  excellent 


i2& 


mother  of  his  children,  was  attacked  with 
paralysis,  which  impaired  her  mind  and 
terminated  fataHy  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Her  husband  was  constantly  with  her,  oc- 
cupied by  her  side,  whilst  watching  her 
distressing  malady,  in  his  daily  task  of  lit- 
erary business.  Her  illness  had  the  se- 
verest effect  upon  him.  He,  too,  was  at- 
tacked with  partial  paralysis  and  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  during  which  first  seizure 
his  wife  died.  The  rest  of  the  story  was 
told  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  beginning 
of  last  year.  Rallying  partially  from  bit 
fever  at  times,  a  sudden  catastrophe  over- 
whelmed him.  On  the  night  of  the  14th 
February,  in  a  gust  of  delirium,  having  his 
little  boy  in  bed  by  his  side,  and  having 
said  the  Lord^s  Prayer  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore, he  sprang  out  of  bed  in  the  absence 
of  his  nurse  (whom  he  had  besought  not  to 
leave  him),  and  made  away  with  himself 
with  a  razor.  He  was  no  more  guilty  in 
his  death  than  a  man  who  is  murdered  by 
a' madman,  or  who  dies  of  the  rupture  of  a 
bloodvessel.  In  his  last  prayer  he  asked 
to  be  forgiven,  as  he  in  his  whole  heart  for- 
gave others;  and  not  to  be  led  into  that 
irresistible  temptation  under  which  it 
pleased  Heaven  that  the  poor  wandering 
spirit  should  succumb. 

At  the  very  moment  of  his  death  his 
friends  were  making  the  kindest  and  most 
generous  exertions  in  his  behalf  Such  a 
noble,  loving,  and  generous  creature,  is 
never  without  such.  The  world,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  think,  is  always  a  good  and  gentle 
world  to  the  gentle  and  good,  and  reflects 
the  benevolence  with  which  they  regard 
it.  This  memoir  contains  an  affecting  let- 
ter from  the  poor  fellow  himself,  which  ii^ 
dicates  Sir  Edward  Bulwer's  admirable  and 
delicate  generosity  towards  him.  "  I  bless 
and  thank  yon  always,"  writes  the  kindly 
and  affectionate  soul,  to  another  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Forster.  There  were  other 
friends,  such  as  Mr.  Fonblanque,  Mr.  Ains- 
worih,  with  whom  he  was  connected  in  lit- 
erary labor,  who  were  not  less  eager  to 
serve  and  befriend  him. 

As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  a  number  of 
other  persons  came  forward  to  provide 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  his  orphan 
family.  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  took 
one  son  into  their  publishing-house,  another 
was  provided  in  a  merchant's  house  in  the 
City,  the  other  is  of  an  age  and  has  the  tal- 
ents to  follow  and  succ^  in  his  father'a 
profession.  Mr.  Colbum  and  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  gave  up  their  copyrights  of  his  Es- 
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says,  which  are  now  printed  in  three  hand- 
some volumes,  for  the  benefit  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  following  is  Sir  Edward  fiulwer's 
just  estimate  of  the  writer : — 

"  It  remains  now  to  speak  (and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  do  so  not  too  partially)  of  the  talents 
which  Laman  Blemcbard  dispkyed,  and  of  the 
writings  he  has  leil  behind. 

"  His  habits,  as  we  have  seen,  necessarily 
forbade  the  cultivation  of  deep  scholarship, 
and  the  careful  development  of  serious  thought 
But  his  information  upon  all  that  interested  the 
day  was,  for  the  same  reason,  various  and  ex- 
tending over  a  wide  surface.  His  observation 
was  quick  and  lively.  He  looked  abroad  with 
an  inquiring  eye,  and  noticed  the  follies  and 
humors  of  men  with  a  light  and  pleasant 
gaiety,  which  wanted  but  the  necessary  bitter- 
ness ^that  was  not  in  him)  to  take  the  dignity 
of  satire.  His  style  and  his  conceptions  were 
not  marked  by  the  vigor  which  comes  partly 
from  concentration  of  mteUect,  and  partly  from 
heat  of  passion;  but  they  evince,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  purity  of  taste,  and  a  propriety  of  feel- 
ing, which  preserve  him  from  the  caricature 
and  exaggeration  that  deface  many  composi- 
tions obtaining  the  praise  of  broaa  humor  or 
intense  purpose.  His  fancy  did  not  soar  high. 
but  its  play  was  sportive,  and  it  souVht  its  ali- 
ment with  the  graceful  instincts  of  the  poet. 
He  certain!}'  never  fulfilled  the  ffreat  promise 
which  his  Lyric  Offeringg  held  forth.  He 
never  wrote  up  to  the  full  mark  of  his  powers; 
the  fountain  never  rose  to  the  level  of  its 
source.  But  in  our  day  the  professional  man 
o{  letters  is  compelled  to  draw  too  frequently, 
and  by  too  small  disbursements  upon  his  cap- 
ital, to  allow  large  and  profitable  investments 
of  the  stock  of  mind  and  idea,  with  which  he 
commences  his  career.  The  number  and  va- 
riety of  our  periodicals  have  tended  to  results 
which  benefit  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
author,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  substantial  fame. 
A  writer  like  Otway  could  not  now-n-days 
starve;  a  writer  like  CJoldsmith  might  live  in 
Mayfair  and  lounge  in  his  carriage;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  tlie  one  would  now-a- 
days  have  composed  a  Venice  Preserved^  or 
the  other  have  given  us  a  Deserted  ViUage 
and  a  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  There  is  a  fatal 
facility  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  week  by 
the  rapid  striking  off  a  pleasant  article,  which 
interferes  with  the  steady  progress,  even  with 
the  mature  conception,  of  an  elaborate  work. 

^  Born  at  an  earlier  day,  Laman  Blanchard 
would  probably  have  known  sharper  trials  of 
pecuniary  circumstance;  and  instead  of  the 
siifiicient,  though  precarious  income,  which 
his  reputation  as  a  periodical  writer  afforded 
him,  he  mi^ht  have  often  slept  in  the  garret, 
and  been  fortunate  if  he  had  dined  often  in 
the  cellar.  But  then  he  would  have  been 
oompelled  to  put  forth  all  that  was  in  him  of 
niina  and  genius ;  to  have  written  books,  not 
papers ;  and  books  not  mtended  for  t^ 


or  the  month,  but  for  permanent  effect  upon 
the  public 

"In  such  circumstances,  I  firmly  believe 
that  his  powers  would  have  sufRced  to  enrich 
our  poetry  and  our  stage  with  no  inconsidera- 
ble acquisitions.  All  that  he  wanted  for  the 
soil  of  his  mind  was  time  to  wait  the  seasons, 
and  to  sow  upon  the  more  patient  system. 
But  too  much  activity  and  too  little  prepara- 
tion  were  his  natural  doom.  To  borrow  a 
homely  illustration  from  the  farm,  he  exhaust- 
ed the  land  by  a  succession  of  white  crops. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  been  bom  a 
German,  and  exhibited,  at  Jena  or  Bonn,  the 
same  abilities  and  zeal  for  knowledge  which 
distinguished  him  in  the  school  of  South wark^ 
he  would,  doubtless,  have  early  attained  to 
some  moderate  competence,  which  would  have 
allowed  fair  play  and  full  leisure  for  a  charac- 
ter of  genius  which,  naturally  rather  efegant 
than  strongs,  required  every  advantage  of  lore- 
thought  and  prenaration. 

<'  But  when  all  is  said — when  all  the  draw- 
backs upon  what  he  actually  was  are  made 
and  allowed — enough  remains  to  justify  warm 
eulogy,  and  to  warrant  the  rational  hope  that 
he  will  occupy  an  honorable  place  among  the 
writers  of  his  age.  Putting  aside  his  poetical 
pretensions,  and  regarding  solely  what  he 
I>erfbrmed,  not  what  he  promised,  he  unques- 
tionably stands  hiffh  amongst  a  class  of  writ- 
ers, in  which  for  the  last  century  we  have  not 
been  rich — the  Essayists,  whose  themes  are 
drawn  from  social  subjects,  sportine  lightly 
between  literature  and  manners.  And  this 
kind  of  composition  is  extremly  difficult  in  it- 
selfj  requiring  intellectual  combinations  rarely 
found.  The  volumes  prefaced  by  this  slight 
memoir  deserve  a  pickce  in  every  collection  of 
beUea  leUre$^  and  form  most  agreeable  and 
characteristic  illustrations  of  our  manners  and 
our  a^e.  They  possess  what  is  seldom  found 
in  light  reading,  the  charm  that  comes  from 
bequeathing  pleasurable  Impressions.  They 
are  suffused  in  the  sweetness  of  the  author^ 
disposition;  they  shun  all  painful  views  of 
life,  aU  acerbity  in  observe tion>  all  gall  in 
their  gentle  sarcasms.  Added  to  this,  ihey 
contain  not  a  thought,  not  a  line,  from  which 
the  roost  anxious  parent  would  guard  his 
child.  They  may  be  read  with  safety  by  the 
most  simple,  and  yet  they  contain  enough  of 
truth  and  character  to  interest  the  most  re- 
flective." 

Such  an  authority  will  serve  to  reconK 
mend  these  Sketches  from  idfe^  we  hope» 
to  many  a  library.  Of  the  essays  them- 
selves, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  select  spe- 
cimens. There  is  not  one  that  can*t  be 
read  with  pleasure ;  Ihey  are  often  wise» 
and  always  witty  and  kindly. 
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THE  OTHER  DAY. 

It  geemi,  loye,  hot  the  other  day 

Since  thoa  and  I  were  yoang  together : 
And  yeC  we've  trod  a  toilsome  way, 

And  wreatled  oft  with  itormy  weather. 
I  see  thee  in  thy  spring  of  years, 

Ere  cheek  or  carl  had  known  decay ; 
And  there's  a  music  in  mine  ears, 

As  sweet  as  heard  the  other  day  ! 

Affection  like  a  rainbow  bends 

Above  the  past,  to  glad  my  gaze, 
And  something  still  of  beanty  lends 

To  memory  s  dream  of  other  days ; 
Within  my  heart  there  seems  to  beat 

That  lighter,  happier  heart  of  youth. 
When  looks  were  kind,  and  lips  were  sweet. 

And  love's  world  seemed  a  world  of  truth. 

Within  this  inner  heart  of  mine 

A  thousand  golden  fancies  throng, 
And  whispers  of  a  tune  divine 

Appeal  with  half-forgotten  tongue : 
I  know,  I  feel,  'tis  but  a  dream, 

That  thou  art  old,  and  I  am  grey, 
And  that,  however  brief  it  seem 

We  are  not  as  the  other  day. 

Not  as  the  other  day — when  flowers 

Shook  fragrance  on  our  joyous  track. 
When  Love  could  never  count  the  hours. 

And  Hope  ne'er  dreamt  of  looking  back  ; 
When,  if  tne  world  had  been  our  own. 

We  thought  how  changed  should  be  its  state, — 
Then  every  cot  should  be  a  throne. 

The  poor  as  happy  as  the  great ! — 

When  we'd  that  scheme  which  Love  imparts. 

That  chain  all  interests  to  bind — 
The  fellowship  of  human  hearts, 
'    The  federation  of  mankind  ! 
And  though  with  us  time  travels  on. 

Still  relics  of  our  youth  remain. 
As  some  flowers,  when  their  spring  is  gone. 

Yet  late  in  autumn  bloom  again. 

Alas !  'mid  worldly  things  and  men. 

Love's  hard  to  caution  or  convince  ! 
And  hopes,  which  were  but  fables  then. 

Have  left  with  us  their  moral  since  ; 
The  twilight  of  the  memory  cheers 

The  soul  with  many  a  star  sublime. 
And  still  the  mists  of  other  years 

Hang  dew-drops  on  the  leaves  of  Time. 


For  what  was  then  obscure  and  fkr 

Hath  grown  more  radiant  to  our  eyes. 
Although  the  promised,  hoped-for  star 

Of  social  love  hath  yet  to  rise. 
Still  foot  by  foot  the  world  iscroet — 

Still  onward,  though  it  slow  appear. 
Who  knows  how  small  a  balance  lost 

Might  cast  the  bright  sun  from  its  sphere  !^ 

All  time  is  lost  in  littleness  ! 

All  thne,  alas  !  if  rightly  shown, 
Is  but  a  shadow,  more  or  less,  » 

Upon  life*s  lowly  dial  thrown. 
The  greatest  pleasures,  greatest  grief. 

Can  never  bear  the  test  of  years : 
The  pleasures  vanish  leaf  by  leaf. 

The  sorrow  wastes  away  m  tears. 

Then,  though  it  seem  a  trifling  space 

Since  youth,  and  love,  and  hope  were  ours. 
Yet  those  who  love  us  most  may  trace 

Th9  band  of  age  amid  our  flowers. 
Thns  day  by  day  life's  aces  grow ; 

The  sands  which  hourly  flill  and  climb 
Mark  centuries  in  their  ceaseless  flow. 

And  cast  the  destinies  of  Time ! 


TO  MY  DAUGHTER  ON  HER  BIRTH-DAY. 

BT  TBI  LATB  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Dear  Fanny !  nine  long  years  ago. 
While  yet  the  morning  si^i  was  low. 
And  rosy  with  the  eastern  glow 

The  landscape  smiled : 
Whilst  lowed  the  newly-wakened  herds — 
Sweet  as  the  early  song  of  birds 
I  heard  those  first  delightful  words, 

(Thou  hast  a  child!' 

Along  with  that  uprising  dew 

Tears  glistened  in  my  6ye,  though  few. 

To  bail  the  dawning  quite  as  new 

To  me  as  Time  : 
It  was  not  sorrow — not  annoy- 
But  like  a  happy  maid,  though  coy. 
With  grief-like  weleome,  even  Joy 

Forestalls  its  prime. 

So  mayest  thou  live,  dear,  many  years. 
In  all  the  bliss  that  life  endears, — 
Not  without  smiles,  nor  yet  from  tears 

Too  strictly  kept : 
When  first  thy  infant  littleness 
I  folded  in  my  fond  caress. 
The  greatest  proof  of  happiness 

Was  thit^I  wept ! 
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FAREWELL  LIFE—WELCOME  LIFE. 

BT  THB  LATK  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Farewbll  Life  !  my  Bensei  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim  ; 
Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light, 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night — 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still, 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill ; 
Stronff  the  earthy  odor  grows — 
I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose  ! 

Welcome,  Life  !  the  spirit  strives  ! 
Strength  returns  and  hope  revives  ! 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  mom  : 
O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom  ; 
Sunny  light  fbr  sullen  gloom, 

r^arm  perAime  for  vapor  cold — 
smell  the  rose  above  the  mould ! 


THE  TREE  AND  THE  SPRING. 


FROM  THK   GERMAN   OF   ROBKLL. 

A  TREE  in  youthful  beauty 

Did  love  a  gentle  spring. 
And  ofltimes  m  its  eadies 

In  jest  a  leaf  would  fling. 

Oh,  would  she  but  retain  it. 
How  happy  were  my  lot ! 

But  always  on  she  sends  it, 
As  though  she  loved  it  not. 

Oh,  could  he  see  but  only 

In  the  enchantress*  heart 
If  she  retained  his  likeness  ! — 

So  poignant  was  his  smart. 

But  she  was  gay  and  bounding. 
Showed  not  a  single  trace 

Of  kindly  being  disposed  to 
The  monarch  of  the  place. 

And  then  the  tree  looked  gloomy, 
Looked  sorrowful  below ; 

For  love,  when  it  it  hopeless. 
Brings  youthftil  hearts  much  woe. 

Yet  when  the  stream  lay  ice-bound 

At  ending  of  the  year. 
He  saw  wiUiin  her  mirror 

His  likeness  fidr  and  clear; 

Saw  in  her  heart  deep  hidden 
Full  many  a  leaf  be  gave. 

Which  still,  and  all  in  secret, 
She*d  guarded  there  to  save. 

Oft  learn  we  first,  when  only 
The  loved  one's  on  her  bier. 

How  deep  her  heart's  affection — 
How  loved  we  were— how  dear ! 


BELIEVE  ME. 


Believe  me,  or  believe  me  not. 

At  other  shrine  I  ne'er  could  bow  ; 
The  world  itself  might  be  forgot,— 

But  never  thou — oh,  never  thou  ! 
Though  absent,  I  recall  thy  charms; 

And  wished  as  lovers  when  they  part — 
I'd,  like  the  vine,  a  thousand  arms. 

To  clasp  thee— hold  thee— to  my  heart. 

There's  not  a  pulse  within  my  breast 

But  thrills  and  trembles  to  thy  touch ; 
Forcet  ? — oh  no ! — the  fear  is  lest 

My  soul  may  love  thee  overmuch  ! 
Thy  very  name  each  feeling  warms ; 

And  oft,  though  vajn,  the  wish  will  start. 
That,  vine-like,  I'd  a  thousand  arms 

To  clasp  thee  ever  to  my  heart! 

Charlbs  SwAiv. 


THE  DEATH-BED. 

BT  THE  LATE  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Wb  watched  her  breathinc  through  the  night. 

Her  breathing  soft  and  Tow, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about. 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers  ' 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  sad. 

And  chill  with  early  showers. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 

Another  morn  than  ours. 


From  Tait*i  Migarlse. 
SLEEP. 


Sleep  !  mild  and  beautiful  sleep  1 

Luller  of  thought ! 
Swiftly  my  soul  with  thy  spirit  sleepi 
Upgather'a  into  thy  bosom  deep. 

Alive  to  nought 

Deep  as  a  fttthomless  lake, 

The  restless  play 
Of  cwliog  billows  that  boil  and  break. 
Still 'd  until  nicht  with  the  silence,  ache 

And  long  for  day. 

Soft  as  the  shadowed  moon 

In  waters  deep ; 
Calm  as  the  presence  of  burning;  June, 
Hushing  the  winds  in  the  languid  ttoon,-^ 

Come,  siweet  sleep ! 
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From  the  Litermry  Gaiette. 
TO  EARLY  FLOWERS. 


BiAVTiFVL  Spring-flowers  !  in  the  lap  of  winter, 
Ah,  bow  yainlj  ye  oast  your  little  garlands  t 
— Winter  cares  not- Winter  will  never  Ioto  yon  ; 
Trust  not  the  cold  one. 

Pnrest  of  blue  may  tinge  the  cloudless  ether : 
Leaves  may  peep  from  the  naked  boughs  untime- 

Birds  e'en  now  nny  warble  the  early  bride-lay; — 
List  not  the  false  ones. 

Te  have  a  home  where  Winter  may  not  harm  you : 
Wherefore  come  ye,  ye  too*confiding  blossoms  ? 
Hark !  not  yet  your  own  Philomela  calls  you  ; 
Wait  ye  the  true  one. 

Early  thou  comest,  azure  Myosotis. 
What,  and  /barest  tbon  the  lover  shall  forget  thee  ! 
Thy  bright  blooms  how  many  a  loved  one  prizes ! 
Wait,  Veronica. 

Viola,  come  not,  nor  thy  sister  Pansy, 
Shrine  of  tenderest  thought !  till  Spring  returning. 
Breathes  her  own  sweet  music  through  all  the 
green  woods. 

Viola,  come  not. 

Winter  but  holds  you  in  his  icy  fingers; 

His  chill  frown  shall  descend  upon  your  fair 

leaves : 
Winter's  smiles  but  gleam  fbr  the  snowy  Alp-peak, 
Robed  in  its  own  glory. 

So,  in  a  cold  and  selfish  world,  too  often 
Some  fair  spirit  arises — ah,  how  vainly  ! 
Comes  she  not  like  you — and  like  you,  to  perish, 
fieautiftil  spring-flowers ! 

Hartkam.  G.  B.  Holmss. 


LINES  TO 


From  Tait*f  MagazlM. 

A   MOTHERLESS 
ASLEEP. 


BABE 


HuSF,  hush,  he  sleeps  !  Oh  !  softly  tread, 
Nor  wake  the  infant's  bless^  dreams; 

Love  pillows  now  bis  precious  head, 
AflTection's  eve  upon  him  beams ; 

Sleep  on,  dear  baby  boy ! 

Oh,  watch  the  roseate  tints  that  play 
Upon  his  downy  cheek,  the  smile 

Around  his  tiny  mouth     Oh  say. 

What  are  thv  thoughts  untouched  with  guile^ 
Sweet,  trusting  baby  boy  ? 

Have  they  now  stray'd  to  that  land  where 
Thy  angel-mother's  soul  is  flown  ? 

Bost  thou  with  her  communion  share, 
With  things  of  light  around  God's  throne, 
Thou  blessed  baby  boy  ? 

Or,  doth  her  spirit  hover  round, 
And  guard  tny  sleep  with  all  the  care 


That  in  a  mother's  heart  is  found ; 
The  holiest  thing  that  blossom 'd  here. 
To  greet  thee,  baby  boy .' 

Oh  may  thy  heart  in  after  years, 

Feel  well  how  great  her  love  for  thee. 

When  thou  dost  know  the  bitter  tears 
She  shed,  ere  that  her  soul  did  flee 
From  thee,  her  baby  boy  ! 

When  all  was  brightly  round  her  beaming. 
When  love  had  strengthened  each  dear  tie, 

The  mandate  came,  with  sorrow  teeming, — 
Her  Father  call'd,  and  she  must  die. 
And  leave  thee,  baby  boy  ! 

Meekly  that  angel  soul  obey'd. 
Ana  drank  the  bitter  cup  so  young; 

For  all  she  loved  she  fervent  pray'd, 
And  blessings  from  her  last  breath  sprung, 
*  Her  husband  and  her  boy. 

Sleep  on,  sweet  babe  !  the  child  of  prayer 

To  us  is  left ;  and  Heaven  still 
Will  guard  thy  growing  footst(»ps  here. 
And  mark  the  path  thou  mustAiIfil, 
Oh  blessed  baby  boy  ! 

E.  e.  M'C. 


Fran  tho  Boleetic  Rtvlow. 
HYMN. 

BT  RXV.  CBABLZS   Z.  TATLKEv 

How  blessed  are  the  sons  of  light! 

Though  poor  on  earth,  and  ill  at  east, 
The  path  of  faith  and  not  of  sight. 

Is  that  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

Loud  laughter  and  the  idle  jest 
May  rise  amid  the  ungodly  throng, 

But  calm  content,  and  holy  rest, 
To  pilgrims  of  the  cross  belong.        ^ 

In  thee,  sweet  Source  of  heavenly  peace, 
All  fresh  and  living  springs  are  found ; 

And  the  deep  well  knows  no  deerease, 
From     whence     those     gladdening    spriap 
abound. 

What  though  the  vain  and  worldly  deem 

The  way  of  God  a  desert  rude. 
Green  pastures  and  the  tranquil  stream 

Are  round  in  that  sweet  solitude. 

There  the  good  shepherd  loves  to  lead. 

In  noontide  heat  His  little  flock  : 
There  they  repose  and  there  they  feed, 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Rock. 

Fearless  of  harm,  to  that  clear  spring 
The  dove  descends,  her  wandering  o'er. 

Laves  in  the  stream  her  weary  wing. 
Nor  leaves  the  quiet  shelter  more. 

Thou  God  of  grace,  and  peace,  and  love ! 

Teach  me  to  find  that  region  blest ; 
Oh  fot  the  pinions  of  the  oove, 
To  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
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AN   EVENING    HYMN. 

Br  THOMAS  MILLBR,  BA8KIT  MASKS. 

How  many  days,  with  mute  adieu, 

Have  gone  down  yon  untrodden  sky ! 
And  still  it  looks  as  clear  and  blue, 

As  when  it  first  was  hun^  on  high. 
The  rolling  sun,  the  frowning  cloud 

That  threw  the  lightning  in  its  rear. 
The  thunder,  trampling  deep  and  loud, 

Have  left  no  dark  impression  there. 

The  Tillage  bells,  with  silver  chime, 

Come  softened  by  the  distant  shore  ; 
Though  I  have  heard  them  many  a  time, 

They  never  rang  so  sweet  before. 
And  silence  resu  upon  the  hill ; 

A  listening  awe  pervades  the  air ; 
The  very  flowers  are  shut,  and  still. 

And  bowed,  as  if  in  silent  prayer. 

The  darkening  woods,  the  fa^Ung  trees, 

The  grasshopper's  &st  feeble  sound. 
The  flowers  iust  wakened  by  the  breeze, 

AH  leave  the  still  nefs  more  profound. 
The  twilight  takes  a  deeper  shade. 

The  dusky  pathways  blacker  grow. 
And  silence  reigns  in  glen  and  glade, 

And  all  is  mute  below. 

Now  shine  the  starry  hosts  of  night. 

Gazing  on  earth  with  colden  eyes ; 
Briffht  guardians  of  the  blue-browed  night. 

What  are  ye  in  your  native  skies? 
I  know  not !  neither  can  I  know. 

Nor  on  what  leader  ye  attend. 
For  whence  ye  canTe,  nor  whither  go. 

Nor  what  your  aim  or  what  your  end. 

Yet  there  ye  shine,  and  there  have  shone. 

In  one  eternal  *'hour  of  prime," 
Each  rolling  burningly,  alone. 

Through  boundless  space  and  countless  time. 
Aye,  there  ye  shine,  the  golden  dews. 

That  pave  the  realms  by  seraphs  trod ; 
There,  through  von  echoing  vaults  difiuse 

The  song  of  choral  worlds  to  God. 

Gold  wears  to  dust — yet  there  ye  are ; 

Time  rou  the  diamond — there  ye  roll 
In  primal  light,  as  if  each  star 

Enshrined  an  everlasting  soul ! 
And  does  it  not — since  your  bright  throngs 

Ooe  all-enlightening  spirit  own. 
Praised  there  b^  pure  sidereal  tongues. 

Eternal,  glorious,  blest  alone .' 

Conld  men  but  see  what  you  have  seen — 

Unfold  awhile  the  shrouded  past. 
From  all  that  is,  to  what  has  been, — 

The  glance  how  rich !  the  range  how  vast ! 
The  birth  of  time,  the  rise,  the  fall 

Of  empires,  myriads,  ages  flown, 
Thrones,  cities,  tongues,  arts,  worships — all 

The  things  whose  echoes  are  not  gone. 

And  there  ye  shine,  as  if  to  mock 

The  children  of  a  mortal  sire. 
The  storm,  the  bolt,  the  earthauake*s  shock, 

The  red  volcano's  cataract  nre, 


Drought,  fkmine.  plague  and  blood  and  flame. 
All  nature's  ills,  and  liie's  worst  woes, 

Are  nought  to  yon  ;  ye  smile  the  same. 
And  scorn  alike  their  dawn  and  close. 

Not  only  doth  the  voiceful  day 

Thy  loving  kindness.  Lord,  proclaim- 
But  night,  with  its  sublime  array 

Of  worlds  doth  magnify  thy  name ! 
Yea--while  adoring  seraphim 
'  Before  thee  bend  the  willing  knee. 
From  every  star  a  choral  hymn 
Goes  up  unceasingly  to  thee ! 

Oh  Holy  Father  !  'mid  the  calm 

And  stillness  of  this  evening  hour. 
We  here  would  Hft  our  solemn  psalm 

To  praise  thy  goodness  and  thy  power! 
And  worlds  beyond  the  fUrthest  star 

Whose  light  hath  reached  the  human  eye, 
Shall  catch  the  anthem  fh>m  afar 

And  roll  it  through  immensity ! 

Kept  by  thy  ^^oodness  through  the  day. 

Thanksgivings  to  thy  name  we  pour ; 
Niitht  o'er  us,  with  its  tears,  we  pray 

Thj  love  to  guard  us  evermore  ! 
In  grief  console— in  gladness  bless— 

In  darkness,  suide — in  sickness,  cheer — 
Till,  in  the  Samr's  righteousness. 

Before  thy  throne  our  souls  appear  ! 


"HAVE  FAITH  IN  ONE  ANOTHER." 

BY  J.  1.  CARPEffTBB. 
I. 

Have  faith  in  one  another 

When  ye  meet  in  friendship's  name  ; 
In  the  true  friend  is  «  brother. 

And  his  heart  should  throb  the  same  ; 
Though  your  paths  in  life  may  differ, 

Since  the  hours  when  first  ye  met, 
Have  faith  in  one  another. 

Yon  may  need  that  friendship  yet. 

n. 

Have  faith  in  one  another. 

When  ye  whisper  love's  fond  vow ; 
It  will  not  be  always  summer, 

Nor  be  always  bright  as  now  ; 
And  when  wintry  clouds  hang  o'er  thee, 

If  some  kindred  heart  ye  share. 
And  have  faith  in  one  another. 

Oh  !  ye  never  shall  despair. 

HI. 

Have  faith  in  one  another, 

And  let  honor  be  your  guide. 
And  let  truth  alone  be  spoken. 

Whatever  may  betide ; 
The  false  may  reign  a  season. 

And  oh  !  doubt  not  that  it  will, 
But,  have  faith  in  one  another, 

And  the  truth  shall  triumph  still. 
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MISCELLANEOUS- 


A  BRITISH   OpIfflOH   OF  JONATBAH  EdWARDS. 

•^The  iboft  elaborate  treatise  on  original  sin  is, 
eonfessedly,  that  of  President  Edwards,  of  Ame- 
rica. It  is  not  only  the  most  elaborate,  bnt  the 
most  complete.  There  was  every  thing  in  the 
intellectual  character,  the  devout  habits,  and  the 
long  practice  of  this  powerful  reasoner,  to  bring 
bis  gigantic  specimens  of  theological  argument 
as  near  to  perfection  as  we  may  eipect  any  hu- 
man composition  to  approach  ;  unless  we  except, 
^d  even  this  exception  is  not  in  all  respects  a 
disadvantage  to  so  aostract  a  reasoner,  his  compa- 
rative deficiency  in  theological  learning.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  other  human  compositions 
exhibit,  in  the  same  degree  as  his,  the  love  of 
truth,  mental  independence,  grasp  of  intellect, 
power  of  consecrating  all  his  strength  on  a  diffi- 
cult inquiry,  reverence  for  God,  calm  self-posses- 
sion, superiority  to  all  pol^-mical  unfairness,  be- 
nevolent regard  for  the  highest  interests  of  man, 
k««n  analysis  of  arguments,  and  the  irresistible 
ibrce  of  ratiocination.  He  reminds  us  of  the  scene 
described  by  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  between  Richard 
and  Saladin,  uniting  in  himself  the  sharpness  of 
the  scimitar  with  the  strength  of  the  battle-axe. 
To  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  he  brings  his  ex- 
{terience  as  a  |K>lemicaI  writer,  sanctified  by  his 
ripenins  devotion  as  a  Christian.  With  the  ao- 
complisnments  which  have  won  the  admiration 
ofithe  greatest  philosophers,  he  has,  in  this  trea- 
tise, joined  the  comprehensive  survey  of  facts, 
the  facility  in  reducing  these  Acts  to  a  general 
principle,  and  the  dignified  sobriety  in  explain- 
ing and  applying  texts  of  Scripture,  which  place 
bim  bi^h  in  the  first  order  of  Christian  theologians. 
His  piety  is  so  exalted,  his  reasonings  are  so  lucid, 
that  we  feel,  in  studying  this  production,  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  man  whom  it  is  hardl;{r  possi- 
ble to  .charge  either  with .  an  '  unsound  principle, 
or  with  a  fallacious  argument.  His  style  of  lan- 
guage, indeed,  though  not  wanting,in  perspecuity 
and  fitness  for  his  purpose,  is  cumbrous,  involv- 
ed, and.  fiir  firom  being  elegant;  but  what  he 
wants  in  gracefulness,  he  more  than  compensates 
bjr  vigor  ;like  the  statue  of  Hercules,  that  strikes 
our  feeling  of  strength  rather  than  of  beauty. 
•  His  one. simple  object  is,  to  convince :  with  this 
object  nothing  interferes— neither  feeling,  nor 
learning,  nor  fancjr.  He  seems  to  live  in  a  re- 
gion where  there  is  no  element  but  light,  and  no 
enjovment  but  the  perception  of  truth ;  the  light 
is  felt  to.  be  from  heaven,  the  truth  relating  to 
God  and  man  and  immortality.  It  is  the  genius 
of  philosophy  in  the  temple,  layinc  the  richest 
offering  of^  intellect  on  the  altar  of  God,  confess- 
ing in  the  name  of  all  humanity  the  common  ein, 
and  adoring  the  Holy  One  as  the  spring,  not  of 
being  only,  but  of  goodness  to  his  creature.  We 
know  not  whether  it  be  possible  to  select  anr 
other  human  writing  of  Me  sam$  lengthy  in  which 
the  proposed  object  is  so  steadily  kept  in  view, 
and  attained  by  stages  so  natural,  and  so  logical- 
ly certain  ;  with  nothing  superficial,  nothing  irre- 
levant, nothing  obscure,  nothing  to  disturb  the 
calmest  intellect,  or  to  shock  the  purest  heart 
Comparing  it  with  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
on  the  same  subject,  we  should  say  the  flowing 
•loqueaee  of  the  learned  bishop  cannot  conceal 
his  shallownest  firom  the  rea4«r  of  any  ezpari- 
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enee  in  oontroversy ;  whife  there  is  a  depth,  a 
fblness,  a  cogency  in  the  arguments  of  Edwardt 
which  we  think  it  would  not  be  possible  for,  the 
unbiaied  understanding  to  resist. — <^r(.  Rev. 

BusTiHo  Alivi.— The  cuytom  of  premature 
burial  in  France— or  rather  the  law,  for. we  be- 
lieve it  is  matter  of  police  regulation — whatever 
arguments  oC  sound  policy  it  may  have  to  recom-. 
mend  it,  is  ojmosed  by  one  of  such  overwhelming, 
force,  that  the  continued  .  maintenance  of.  the, 
practice,  in  defiance  of  that,  is  one  of  those  curi- 
ous social  probleips,  our  satire  agbinst  which  is. 
only  disarmed  by  remembering  how  many  such, 
obstinate  errors  there  are  amongst  ourselves. 
There  is  in  this  neglected  argument  an .  analogy,-, 
which  seems  to  us  terrible  and  striking,  with  that 
which  we  have  always  held  to  be  the  one  unan-; 
swerable  reason  ^supposing  there. to  be  no  othor,). 
against  the  inQiction  of  dea^h  as  a  punishment  for. 
crime — the  uncertainty  of  human  testimony,  the. 
fallacy  of  human  inference,  and  the  jirrevocable, 
nature  of  the  penalty  if  a  wrong  be  done  at  the. 
instigation  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  One  sin-, 
gle  discovery  of  the  kind  shoufd  have  been 
enough  to  arrest  the  sword  in  the  hand  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner for  ever  after — a  number  such,  make 
every  subsequent  execution,  in  a  doubtful  caae, — 
surround  it  by  what  rules  and  -  formalities  you 
will — a  murder.  So,  when  we  consider  the  many 
cases  in  which  life  puts  on  the  temporary  aspect 
of  death — brought  prominently  before  the  public' 
notice,  too,  as  the  instances  have  been  by  recent 
discussions — it  might  be  supposed  that  the  French- 
man would  shrink  from  the  mere  speculative 
chance  of  being  buried  alive  ;  but  if  the  specula- 
tion were  borne  out  by  a  single  fact,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  any  sanitoij  or  other  argu- 
ments strong  enough  or  inevitable  eiiouffh  to 
maintain  the  practice  for  a  day  longer.  What, 
then,  by  those  who  know  how  men's  fears  and 
tenderness  ordinarily  operate,  shall  be  said  of 
its  continued  assertion  in  the  face  of  such  fearfbl 
statistics  (official)  as  the  following  .^  The  num-' 
her  of  living  interments  that  have  been  interrupt- 
ed by  accidental  circumstances  alone,  in  France, 
since  1833,  amounts  to  94  !  Ninety-four  attested 
cases,  in  which  the  livinc  have  narrowly  escaped- 
being  laid  amongst  the  dead  ! — the  wrong  of  the 
premature  death  neing  nothing  to  the  horror  of  that 
inconceivable  awakening  in  the  grave !  In  the' 
eye  of  common  sense,  judged  by  the  rules  of  the' 
most  ordinary  inference,  each  one  of  these  caaes,' 
not  so  escaped,  would  have  been  a  murder;  be- 
cause  the  plea  of  non-intention  cannot  be  allowed 
to  a  law  which  risks  it  against  such  evidence  at 
this.  Of  these  ninety-four  cases,  35  persons  re- 
covered spontaneously  from  their  lethargy  at  the 
moment  when  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  about 
taking  place ;  13  were  aroused  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  busy  love  and  frief  about  them ;  7  by  the 
fall  of  the  coffin  which  enclosed  them;  9  by  <Ae 
pricking  qf  tkeir  flesh  in  sewing  up  the  shroud  ; 
6  by  the  sense  of  suffocation  in  their,  coffins ;  19 
by  oeoidental  delays  which  occurred  in  the  inters 
ment  (how  significant  is  this  item !)  and  6  by  vol* 
untary  delays  sug^osted  by  doubts  as  to  the  death  I 
These,  then,  are  they  who  have  escaped :  now^ 
think  of  the  whole  numerous  ftmtly  of  trancM 
and  epilepsies,  and  remember  that  the  populatioB 
of  France  are  habitually  huddled  into  their  narrow- 
honea  within  fiiur-and-twenty,  or  at  moat  eii^ 
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and-forty  hoars  after  death — before  the  grim  eon- 
queror  hat  had  time,  io  moet  cases,  to  **  hang  his 
•asign  there  " — 

Ere  yet  deety*!  effaeins  flofen 

Hare  swept  the  Uoee  where  bean^  Ungert,— 

And  then  calculate,  if  you  dare,  the  nambers 
whom  no  such  intervening  angel  came  to  rescue 
horn  this  inconceivahle  norrot !  On  that  head 
the  statistics,  of  course,  are  silent, — but  suggest- 
ire.  Of  all  but  these  94,  the  grave  keeps  the  se- 
cret :  but  remember  that  of  all  who,  since  1833, 
were  about  to  be  buried  alive,  these  are  the /avor- 
•d  ofaeddent :  then  take  to  your  Tables  of  Chan- 
ces, and  tremble  before  the  resulting  relative 
figure  which  they  present! — And  for  all  this 
amount  of  horror  the  cure  is  easy.  In  England  no 
man  is  laid  in  the  grave,  till  sians  have  set  in  of 
that  coming  corruption,  which,  however  the 
heart  may  shrink  from  it,  relieves  at  least  fh>m 
this  most  terrible  fear  of  all.  In  France,  if  the 
dead  must  be  put  away  so  soon,  it  should  be  by 
fire,  as  of  old~or,  at  least,  the  surgeon  should  op- 
erate, in  mercy,  before  the  coffin-lid  be  closed. — 
Mhenmum, 

Thc  Transform ATioff  or  thr  Locust. — In 
the  summer  evenings  it  is  common  to  see  upon 
the  trunks  of  trees,  reeds,  or  any  upright  object,  a 
heavy-looking,  lump-backed,  brown  beetle,  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a  scaly  coat,  clawed 
lobster-like  legs,  and  a  somewhat  dirty  aspect; 
which  latter  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  little 
hole  visible  in  the  turf  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
whence  he  has  lately  crept.  I  have  sometimes 
carried  them  home  and  watched  with  great  inter- 
est the  poor  locust '  shuffle  oflf  bis  mortal,*  or  rather 
earthly  *  coil,'  aod  emerge  into  a  new  world.  The 
first  symptom  is  the  opening  of  a  small  slit  which 
appears  m  the  back  of  his  coat,  between  the 
shoulders,  through  which,  as  it  slowly  gapes 
wider,  a  pale,  sickly-looking  texture  is  seen, 
throbbing,  and  heaving  backwards  and  forwards. 
Presently  a  fine  square  head,  with  two  light  red 
eyes,  has  disengaged  itself,  and  in  process  of  time 
Qor  the  transformation  goes  on  almost  impercep- 
tibly^ this  is  followed  by  the  liberation  of  a  portly 
body  and  a  conclusion ;  after  which  the  brown 
leggings  are  pulled  ofi*  like  boots,  and  a  pale 
oream-colored,  weak,  soft  creature  very  tenderly 
walks  away  from  iu  former  self,  which  remains 
standing  entire,  like  the  coat  of  mail  of  a  warrior 
of  old — the  shelly  plates  of  the  eyes  that  are 
Kone  looking  after  their  lost  contents  with  sad 
lack  of  '  speculation  '  in  them.  On  the  back  of 
the  new-born  creature  lie  two  small  bits  of  mem- 
brane, doubled  and  crumpled  up  in  a  thousand 
puckers,  like  a  Limerick  glove  in  a  walnut-shell ; 
these  now  begin  to  unfold  themselves,  and  grad- 
ually spread  smoothly  out  in  two  large  beautiful 
opal-colored  wings,  which  by  the  following  morn- 
ingi  have  become  clearly  transparent,  wlule  the 
bcMly  has  acquired  its  proper  hard  consistency 
and  dark  color ;  and  when  placed  on  a  tree  the 
happy  thing  soon  begins  its  whirring,  creaking 
chirruping  song,  which  continues  with  little  in- 
termission, as  long  as  its  harmless  happy  life. — 
M9r$dUk:»  JTew  SotOh  WoUm. 

A  Rradt  Prr. — ^Alexander  Dumas,  the  cele- 
brated novelist,  has,  it  is  said,  obtained  permission 
to  erect  a  new  theatre,  of  which  he  is  to  be  the 
manager.    The  idea  of  turning  theatrical  maoa- 
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ger,  no  doubt,  name  into  his  head  from  his  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  his  time,  he  being  un- 
der an  engagement  not  to  write  more  than  eigfa. 
teen  volumes  of  original  romances  per  annum. 
To  an  ordinary  mind  eighteen  volumes  of  origi- 
nal matter  is  a  prodigious  year's  work ;  but  to 
Dumas  it  is  nothing :  he  has  written,  and  can 
write,  three  times  as  much.  His  theatrical  man- 
agement will,  no  doubt,  be  distinguished  by  sev- 
eral daring  novelties.  The  first  is  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  melo-drama,  written  by  himselr,  in 
eleven  acts,  to  take  two  nights'  performing ! 

Curious  Legacy. — The  late  John  Orr,  Esquire, 
of  Madras,  in  addition  to  £1000  left  to  the  Mon- 
trose Infirmary,  has  also  left  £1000  to  the  neigh- 
boring parish  of  St.  Cvrus,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  be  annually  distributed  according  to  the  fi>l- 
lowing  rather  whimsical  terms: — Interest  of 
£200  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  in  tea,  su- 
gar, d&c.,  at  Christmas ;  interest  of  £300  in  equal 
proportions,  to  ibe  ^  tallest  married  woman  in  the 
paiish,  the  shortest  married  woman  in  the  parish, 
the  oldest  married  woman  in  the  parish,  and  the 
youngest  married  girl  in  the  parish,  for  the  year.' 
Thus,  in  addition  to  a  substantial  benefit,  the  in- 
habitants are  furnished  with  a  subject  for  a  little 
mirthful  gosnp  annually. — Ji'tnrth  British  Mosr^ 
tiser. 


African  Exploration.^ — The  following  is 
ft^m  the  MalU  Times  of  the  27th  ult.— ^<  There 
are  letters  in  town  from  Mr.  James  Richardsdk, 
dated  the  23d  November,  from  Ghadames,  in  the 
Great  Desert,  where  he  had  been  residing  for 
three  months,  and  whence  he  was  to  start  on  tha 
following  dfiy,  equipped  in  the  Moorish  dress,  in 
order  to  make  his  waj,  along  with  a  negro  and  a 
Moor,  through  the  wild  tribes  en roitts  to  Soudan ; 
and  should  he  succeed  in  reaching  that  place  in 
safety,  he  seems  inclined  to  procc^  to  Timbuo- 
too,  and  other  parts  of  th»  southern  interior.  The 
road  is  very  dangerous ;  for  on  the  20th  they  had 
news  of  the  <ypture  of  a  caravan  belonging  to 
Gbadames  in  its  way  to  Sonat.  Mr.  Richardson 
had  purchased  a  camel  and  had  prepared  biscuits, 
dried  meat,  dates,  oil,  and  a,few  other  luxuries  for 
his  support  His  negro  he  stole  at  Jerbay,  where, 
finding  him  in  slavery,  he  coaxed  him  to  ran 
away,  and  made  hfree  man  of  him.  His  Moorish 
servant  is  a  Ghadameite— a  sort  of  jockey — an 
African  genius,  who  understands  eamels  and 
things  of  tbatsdrt.  Their  route  is  due  8euth|thrQUgb 
Ghat,  Aheer,  Damerahon,  the  first  negro  city  of 
Soudan,  Karnac,  and  then  to  Juckaton,  the  capi- 
tal of  Soudan,  and  the  Sultan's  bead-quarters— a 
trip  of  three  months'  duration.  Should  Mr. 
Richardson  resolve  at  this  city  to  return,  his  way 
back  will  be  through  Bornou  and  Fezzan.  Tha 
peojpla  of  Ghadames  were  very  kind  to  the  in- 
trepid traveller,  especially  the  Grovernor,  who 
showed  the  Christian  (he  had  never  seen  one  be- 
fore) all  sorts  of  attention  and  civilities.  A  letter 
from  Tripoli  looks  upon  Mr.  Richardson's  enter- 
prise as  more  than  courageous  or  resolute,  in 
fact,  as  foolhardy  and  desperate,  seeing  that  he 
has  no  guarantee  from  the  English  or  Ottoman 
GovernmenU.  He  has  been  advised  by  every 
one  to  return ;  but  go  he  would,  and  much  fear 
is  entertained  that  he  may  fall  a  sacrifice  to  one 
of  two  dire  enemies,— savage  cruelty,  or  the  clt- 
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Eablt  Map   of   thi  World. — Mr.  Wright 
exhibited  a  fac-simile  en^aving  of  th^  early  map 
of  the  world  preserved  in  Hereford   Cathedral, 
and  gave  orally  a  series  of  explanations  and  ob- 
servations, virhich  occupied  a  large  portion  of  ifie 
evening.   He  stated  that  the  original  of  this  map 
was  drawn  on  vellum,  mounted  on  a  wood  frame 
with  folding  doors,  and  that  it  had  served  as  an 
altar-piece.    A  copy  bad  been  made  some  years 
ago  for  the  Geographical  Society ;  but  our  gene- 
.  m  notioiiB  of  antiquarian  science  being  then  not 
much  advanced,  and  the  Society  thinkine  it  un- 
deserving of  publication,  it  remained  in  toe  pos- 
session of  the  Society,  until  a  copy  was  made 
from  that  copy  for  M.  Jomard,  tbe  distinguished 
keeper  of  the  map-department  of  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  who  had   had  it  engraved  at  a 
great  expense,  to  form  one  of  a  series  of  monu- 
ments or  the  history  of  geography,  but  it  was  not 
yet  published.     Mr.  Wright  observed,  that  at  all 
periods  of  history  since  the  times  of  the  Romans, 
we  find,  more  or  less,  allusions  to  the  existence 
of  maps.    One  of  the  earliest  in  the  middle  age» 
was  that  possessed  by  St.  Gall,  who  founded  in 
tbe  sixth  oentury  the  monastery  which  has  since 
borne  his  name.    Charlemagne  is  said^  to  have 
had  a  map  of  the  world  engraved  on  three  large 
tables  of  silver,  which  his  grandson  Lothaire  broke 
up  to  make  into  money  when  his  troops  murmured 
for  want  of  pay.      One  of  the  earliest  maps  of 
the  world  we  now  possess  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  one 
of  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  in  aCottonian  ms. 
in  the  British  Museum.    In  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth century  they  become  more  numerous.  The 
earlier  maps  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  Ro- 
man models ;  but  after  tbe  eleventh  century  they 
were  evidently  constructed  bv  the  person  who 
drew  them,  and  who  placed  all  his  notions  of  ge- 
ographical localities  as  near  as  he  could  in  the 
position  they  ought  to  hold.    Thus,  by  the  ler 
gends,  and  figures  of  animals,  and   men,  and 
towm,  &c.,  one  of  these  medieval  maps  is  ar  ve- 
ritable pietoiial  treatise  qn  geography.    A  map 
of  the  thirtetnth  century  in  the  British  Museon^ 


contains  a  curious  entmeratioD  to  the  four  maps 
of  chief  authority  at  that  time  in  £ngland,  which 
were,  the  map  of  Robert  de  Melkelcia,  the  map 
in  the  abbey  of  WaUham,  the  map  in  the  king's 
chamber  at  Westminster,  and  the  map  of  Mat- 
thew Paris.  The  Hereford  map  now  befbre  the 
meeting  appeared,  by  the  fac-simile,  to  be  of  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  the  top 
was  figured  the  Saviour  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  On  the  leA-haqd  corner, 
at  the  bottom,  was  a  picture  taken  from  the  com- 
mencement of  Ethicus  and  the  common  medie- 
val cosmographies,  representing  Augustus  Cssar 
sending  three  philosophers  to  measure  tbe  earth ; 
one  of  whom  measured  the  north,  the  other  the 
east,  and  the  third  the  south.  It  is  a  legend 
founded  on  a  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 
Augustus  Cssar  is  here  represented  delivering 
a  writ,  signed  with  his  seal,  to  the  thr^e  philoso- 
phers. A  figure  in  the  other  corner  seems  to  rep- 
resent Richard  of  Heldingham  and  Lafiford,  who, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  in  Norman- 
French  verse,  caused  this  map  to  be  made ;  but 
of  this  personage  we  appear  to  know  nothing. 

Incrustation  of  Boilers  of  Steam  En- 
GiHSS. — In  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
bir  J.  fienni,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  dis- 
cussion upon  the  incrustation  of  boilers  was  re- 
newed, and  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown,  that, 
viewed  chemically,  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
might  act  prejudicially  upon  the  copper  and  iron 
of  boilers;  that  the  two  metals  in  combination 
with  a  saline  solution  would  induce  a  powerful 
galvanic  efiect,  and  if  aided  by  the  unequal  ac- 
tion of  heat  on  the  different  parts  of  the  boiler, 
producing  a  thermo-galvanic  circuit,  considerable 
deterioration  of  the  boiler  would  ensue.  It  was 
instanced  that  on  applying  a  small  quantity  of  the 
muriate  of  ammonia  in  a  locomotive  boiler,  the 
incrustation  was  immediately  removed  from  the 
tubes,  hence  it  was  argued  that  a  chemical  action 
upon  the  metal  must  have  taken  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  contesting  the  correctness  of  the 
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eiMmieal  Ti«w  aMomed,  it  was  asferted  that, 
ftoni  the  imall  <|iiantity  of  mariate  of  ammonia 
naed,  no  perceptible  chemical  action  could  occur; 
and  that  in  practice,  after  aeveral  triali  of  long 
duration  in  locomotiye  and  marine  boilers,  no 
traces  of  metal  could  be  discoyered  by  the  roost 
delicate  tests.  Numerous  practical  instances 
were  given  of  the  full  success  of  Dr.Ritterbandt's 
invention,  and  the  general  opinion  appeared  to 
be,  that  by  the  introduction  of  the  system  be  had 
conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  the  engineering 
world,  and  most  particularly  upon  railways  where 
the  incrustation  of  the  tubes  of  the  locomotives 
was  a  source  not  only  of  great  expense,  but  not 
unfrequently  the  eause  of  accidents,  as,  by  reduc- 
ing the  production  of  steam,  the  power  was  di- 
minished, the  speed  could  not  be  maintained,  and 
collisions  ensued.  This  process  of  keeping  the 
boilers  free  from  incrustation  was  therefbre  of 
great  importance. — Lit,  Oaz. 
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Awuriean  Facts.  J{ott»  and  Statitties  relative  to 
the  Gavemmentf  Resources,  Engagements^  Man- 
n^aetmres^  Commerce^  Religion^  Education^  Lit- 
eratmre^  Fine  Arts^  Manners  and  Customs,  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  By  Gborgx 
Palmke  PvTirAM,  Member  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  &c,,  &c.  12mo,  pp.  392. 
Wiley  and  Putnam,  London  and  New  York, 
1645. 

We  are  quite  willing  that  our  kinsman  on  the 
other  side  the  Atlantic  should  have  a  full  hear- 
ing in  his  own  cause.  He  has  some  right  to 
complain  of  John  Bull,  but  not  by  any  means  so 
much  as  he  at  times  seems  to  suppose.  So  far  as 
regards  the  religion  of  America,  we  suspect  that 
it  is  greatly  over-estimated  by  the  religious 
people  of  Great  firiuin ;  nor  did  we  need  Mr. 
Putnam's  book  to  convince  us  that  the  United 
States  embrace  a  large  territory,  with  large  l-e- 
Bources,  and  that  there  are  men  in  that  country 
who  evince  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  higher 
forms  of  civilization.  The  weak  and  tender 
points  are  not  these.  Lynch  law  and  slavery, 
and  the  repudiative  policy,  and  other  things  too 
nearly  resembling  that  policy,  remain  much  as 
they  were,  after  all  the  softening  attempted  in 
their  favor.  These  are  matters  which  do  not 
admit  of  mending;  they  must  come  to  an  end 
before  the  talkincs  of  the  Old  World  will  be 
altogether  acceptable  to  the  ears  of  the  New.  If 
the  feeling  in  this  country,  with  regard  to  the 
commercial  spirit  of  Americans,  be  so  unfavor- 
able, would  it  not  be  wise,  instead  of  placing  all 
that  feeling  to  the  account  of  prejudice,  to  in- 
quire if  there  be  not  some  just  cause  for  such  im- 
pressions ^  We  ask  this  question  in  all  friendship, 
bad  as  this  world  may  be,  nations  and  individu- 
als generally  find  in  it  the  sort  of  repuUtion  they 
deserve.  The  causes  are  man^  which  should 
dispose  Great  Britain  and  America  to  amity,  and 
not  to  hostility,  and  we  are  sure  that  to  this  sen- 
timent not  a  few  of  her  sons  would  heartily  re- 
rnd.  In  our  pages  no  wrong  shall  he  wittingly 
le  to  the  claims  of  our  transatlantic  brethren. 
Bat  let  them  not  forget  that  they  will  reap  as 
they  sow    Mr.  Patnaa's  book  is  a  minted  at- 
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tempt  to  expose  the  misrepresentations  in  this 
country  of  the  character  of  his  own ;  and  as  the 
showing  of  an  intelligent  American  on  that  sub- 
ject, we  think  it  deserving  attention.  Apart 
from  this  question,  also,  the  book  contains  much 
interesting  information. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  lUTiew. 
LANDOR'S  COLLECTED  WRITINGS. 

The  Collected  Writings  of  Walter  Sav- 
A«B  Landor.  With  many  additions. 
Two  volames,  large  8vo.  London: 
1846. 

There  is  perhaps  no  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  taken  in  the  whole,  more  likely 
to  survive  and  make  acquaintance  with 
another,  than  Mr.  Landor.  This  is  often 
the  reward  of  those  writings  which,  on 
their  first  appearance,  have  neither  been 
much  depreciated  nor  much  extolled ;  for 
the  right  balance  is  as  apt  to  be  lost  by  a 
sudden  jerk  upward,  as  by  a  stone  thrown 
in.  Mr.  Landor  has  avoided  both  extremes. 
Wisdom  may  have  feared  him  as  something 
dangerous^  but  Folly  has  avoided  him  as 
something  incomprehensible.  He  has  been 
left  to  take  his  solitary  way ;  and  has  omit- 
ted no  privilege  of  singularity  that  belonged 
to  it.  With  one  hand  resting  near  the 
heart  of  Southey,  he  has  clenched  and 
thrust  the  other  into  the  face  of  every  god 
of  Sonthey's  idolatry.  A  writer  of  the  ex* 
iremest  liberal  opinions,  he  has  desired  not 
to  be  confounded  'with  the  Coxes  and 
Foxes  of  the  age.'    A  declared  Republican, 
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though  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
family,  he  has  rebuked  '  the  drunken  de- 
mocracy of  Mr.  William  Pitt.'  But  of  this 
wayward  spirit,  we  are  bound  to  add,  there 
has  been  much  less  of  late  than  of  old. 
The  violent  and  capricious  will  has  not  so 
often  run  before,  and  committed,  the  mas- 
culine intellect.  The  phrases  just  now 
quoted,  are  not  even  preserved  in  this  edi- 
tion. And  other  evidence  is  here,  of  abated 
bitterness,  of  enlarged  and  manly  tender- 
ness, and  of  wisdom  as  generous  and  cor- 
dial as  it  is  lofty  and  pure. 

In  these  volumes  are  collected,  for  the 
first  time,  the  entire  works  of  this  remark- 
able writer.  Here  are  his  poems,  both  Eng- 
lish and  Latin,  with  many  large  and  strik- 
ing additions,  (we  may  instance  the  series 
o(  Hellenics ;)  his  Tragedies,  his  Dramatic 
Fragments,  and  a  new  five-act  Play  on  the 
^^^  of  Ancona,  (all  which  he  modestly 
classes  under  the  general  title  of  Acts  and 
iSbenf^,— describing  them  as  Imaginary 
Conversations  in  Metre;)  and  his  JEJzcmi- 
inatian  of  Shakespeare;  his  Pentameron; 
and  his  Pericles  and  Aspasia; — bearing, 
every  one  of  them,  the  marks  of  thorough 
revision,  and  enriched,  especially  the  Peri" 
cles,  with  innumerable  new  passages  quite 
worthy  of  the  old.    Of  these  last-named 
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books  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to^ 
speak ;  but  we  cannot  pass  tliem  in  even 
this  recital,  without  remarking  that  in  them, 
more  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  of  his 
writings,  (and  eminently  in  the  exquisite 
Pentameron,  where  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
converse ;  and  in  the  Shakespeare  Eramu 
nation^  where  the  great  poet  speaks  as  the 
author  of  Hamlet  and  Othello  might  have 
spoken ;)  Mr.  Landor's  genius  has  thorough- 
ly subjected  itself  to  those  of  his  characters. 
Every  word  they  utter  in  these  books,  issues 
out  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  with 
which  they  had  affected  the  writer's  sou! ; 
nor  do  we  feel  surer  of  the  destiny  of  any 
existing  works  with  future  generations. 
What  remains  to  be  named  of  the  Collec- 
tion, are  those  famous  Dialogues  with 
which  Mr.  Landor's  name  is  most  exten- 
sively associated. 

It  is  twenty-two  years  since  the  Imagi- 
nary Conversations  were  noticed  in  this 
Journal.  They  consisted  then  of  thirty-six 
Dialogues,  and  were  comprised  in  two  vol- 
umes. In  the  course  of  the  five  following 
years,  the  volumes  increased  to  five,  and 
the  Dialogues  to  eighty-two.  In  number, 
without  naming  their  enlargement  and  in- 
crease in  other  respects,  the  latter  now 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and 
occopy  nearly  a  volume  and  a  half  of  this 
general  edition ;  which,  we  may  remark,  is 
beautifully,  clearly,  and  not  too  minutely 
printed,  in  the  form  of  double  column:!. 

Certainly  no  other  book  of  Conversations, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  can  be  said  in 
all  respects  to  compare  with  them.  We  do 
not  speak  merely  of  the  *  Dialogues'  between 
Theron  and  Abasia,  Hyl  is  and  Philonous, 
and  other  ideal  personages; — in  which 
writers,  great  and  small,  the  Berkeley s  and 
the  Harveys,  have  recommended  their  re- 
spective systems  of  Metaphysics  or  Divini- 
ty ; — but  of  Dialogues  attributed  to  real 
people,  such  as  those  by  Langhorne,  Lyt- 
teltoD,  and  Hurd.  Of  these,  Langhorne's 
little  book,  in  which  Charles  the  Second 
and  his  Wits  are  speakers,  is  perhaps  the 
liveliest  and  most  in  character.  Lyttelton 
is  also  arousing,  and  not  uncharacteristic. 
Hurd,  though  occasionally  warmed  by  re- 
collections of  poetry  and  romance,  is  on 
the  whole  politely  cold.  If  we  went  abroad 
to  pursue  the  comparison,  we  should  say, 
passing  F^n^lon,  Paschal,  and  Fontenelle, 
that  perhaps  the  best  Dialogues /or  ckarac- 
ter^  written  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Landor, 
since  the  time  of  their  great  European  inven- 
tor, Pl«to,>(ibr  the  Indians  were  before  the 
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Greek  in  the  form,  as  well  as  in  much  of 
the  matter  of  his  reasoning,)  are  those  i<o 
the  celebrated  Cortcgiano  of  RafTaelle^s 
friend,  Castiglione ;  in  which  Bembo  an4 
others  are  the  speakers.  There  is  a  good 
old  English  translation,  with  the  title  of 
the  Court'Gentleman. 

When  this  Journal  formerly  spoke  of  the 
Imaginary  Conversations y  it  was  pointed 
out  how  exquisite  the  discrimination  of 
character  was  in  many  cases,  and  how 
strange  and  wilful  the  indifference  to  it  id 
others :  How  imperfect  the  dramatic  ap- 
preciation of  the  intellect  of  the  speakers, 
and  of  the  literary  tone  of  the  age,  for  ex- 
ample, in  such  Dialogues  as  those  of  Hume 
and  Horn*- ; — how  perfect  in  such  as  EUza- 
beth  and  Burleigh,  Ascham  and  Jane  Grey^ 
Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  Burnet  and 
Hardcasile ;  and  in  all  those  of  the  Men 
and  Women  of  Antiquity.  We  might  again 
take  up  and  pursue  this  contrast.  We 
might  show  how  subtle  and  exact  the  art 
which  sets  before  us  the  colloquy  of  Mctr- 
vel  and  Parker,  of  the  Emperor  of  China 
and  his  Minister,  of  Rochtfoucault  and  La 
Fontaine,  of  Melancthon  and  Calvin,  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  of  Lucian  and  Tinuh 
t/ieus ;  and  of  other  and  grander  Voices 
from  the  graves  of  Greece  and  Rome- 
while  we  condemned,  for  mere  wilful  sin- 
gularity and  want  of  keeping,  the  hearty, 
instead  of  dry  tone  of  his  Washington ; 
the  odd  retinence  of  his  Abbb  Dtlille,  who, 
being  the  most  talkative  Frenchman  on  re- 
cord, lets  the  Englishman  have  almost  all 
the  talk  to  himself;  the  mere  self-ventrilo- 
quizing of  his  Franklins,  Southeys,  JRo- 
millys,  Sheridans,  Talleyrands,  and  even 
his  Galileos  and  Miltons; — ;his  well-edu- 
cated language,  where  no  such  advantage 
could  possibly  have  been  heard  of;  and  his 
high  reasoning  powers,  where  nothing  of 
the  kind  existed.  In  one  of  the  many  ad- 
ditions to  the  old  Dialogues  which  we  ob- 
serve in  this  Collection,  there  is  indeed  an 
answer  attempted  on  the  latter  point.  Mr. 
Landor  intimates  tbat  no  one  would  care 
for  his  statesmen  and  kingly  interlocutors 
of  the  inferior  class,  if  he  were  to  show 
them  as  they  show  themselves,— encrusted 
with  all  the  dirtiness  they  contract  in  pub- 
lic life,  in  the  debility  of  ignorance,  in  the 
distortion  of  prejudice,  or  in  the  trickery 
of  partisanship.  He  reasons  that,  princi- 
ples and  ideas  being  his  objects,  they  must 
not  only  be  reflected  from  high  and  low, 
but  must  also  be  exhibited  where  peo- 
ple can  see  them  best,  and  are  most  in- 
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dined  to  look  nt  them  ;  and  he  hnpUes  thai 
if  this  18  a  blemish  in  his  book,  it  is  one 
his  book  would  be  worse  without. 

We  doubt  this.  We  have  great  faith 
for  what  is  exact  and  true  in  every  thing, 
and  would  for  the  most  part  leave  it  to  tell 
for  what  it  simply  is.  And  we  suspect  the 
secret  of  these  perverse  departures  from 
obvious  character,  to  lie  no  deeper  than 
Mr.  Landor's  substitution  of  his  own  caprice 
and  pleasure  for  all  other  considerations, 
It  is  very  clear  to  us  in  such  cases,  that  it 
is  Mr.  Landor  himself  who  is  loo  plainly 
visible  throughout,  whomsoever  he  makes 
the  organ  of  his  opinions ;  and  with  all  our 
hearty  admiration  of  him,  we  must  own 
that  in  the  special  instances  adverted  to, 
we  are  obstructed  and  thrown  back  by  an 
amount  of  this  personal  wilfulness,  far  from 
becoming  such  an  arbiter  and  universal isl 
as  we  otherwise  gladly  recognize  in  him. 
His  opinions  are  then  greatly  too  much  at 
the  command  of  his  predilections; — some 
times  of  his  momentary  humors.  He  has  ca- 
pricious enmities,  and  unreasonable  likings. 
You  see  assent  and  dissent  occasioned  by 
mere  regard  for  one  speaker  and  dislike 
for  another.  He  runs  into  violent  hyper 
boles  both  of  praise  and  blame;  is  a  great 
deal  too  fond,  for  a  demonstrative  critic, 
of  sweeping  preferences  of  this  and  that, 
to  *  all '  that  *  ever'  was  written  in  *  any  ' 
age  or  country ;  is  apt  to  have  more  images 
than  arguments,  owing  to  the  same  exuber- 
ance of  fancy ;  sometimes  allows  his  robust 
animal  spirits  to  swell  to  insolence,  or  to 
degenerate  into  coarseness;  is  often  loo 
prolix  in  his  jokes  and  stories ;  and  (to  get 
rid  as  fast  as  we  can  of  these  objections  on 
limited  points)  is  too  much  tempted,  by 
the  nicety  and  exactness  of  his  scholarship, 
to  substitute  verbal  criticism  for  spiritual ; 
and  to  tire  his  readers  with  accumulated 
objections  to  people  whom  the  world  have 
long  ceased  to  make  gods  o£ 

But,  these  drawbacks  stated,  how  little 
in  reality  they  affect  the  great  bulk  of 
these  Conversations.  What  a  weigltty  book 
they  make!  How  rich  in  scholarship; 
how  correct,  concise,  and  pure  in  style; 
how  full  of  imagination,  wit,  and  humor; 
how  well  informed,  how  bold  in  speculation, 
how  various  in  interest,  how  universal  in 
sympathy  !  In  these  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  Dialogues,  making  allowance  for  every 
shortcoming  or  excess,  the  most  familiar 
and  the  most  august  shapes  of  the  Past  are 
reanimated  with  vigor,  grace,  and  beauty. 
Its  long  dead  ashes  rekindle  suddenly  their 
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wooted  fires,  and  tgain  shoot  ap  into 
warn^th  and  brightness.  'Large  otterui- 
ees,'  musical  and  varied  Toioca,  *  tbotigbts 
that  breathe'  for  the  world's  advancemeiit, 
'words  that  burn'  against  the  world's op- 
pressioB,  sound  on  throi^hotit  these  )ofty 
and  earnest  pages.  We  are  in  the  high 
and  goodly  company  of  Wits  and  Men  of 
Letters;  of  Churchoieit^  Lawyers,  and 
Statesmen;  of  Party  men.  Soldiers,  and 
Kings ;  of  the  most  tender,  delicate,  asd 
noble  Women ;  and  of  Figares  that  seem 
this  instant  to  have  left  for  us  the  Agora  or 
the  Schools  of  Athens, — the  Forum  or  the 
Senate  of  Rome.  At  one  monieAt  we 
have  politiciana  discussing  the  deepest  ques- 
tions of  state ;  at  another,  philosophers  still 
more  larffely  philosophizing; — poets  talk- 
ing of  pAtry,  men  of  the  world  of  worldly 
matters,  Italian  and  French  of  their  re- 
spective Literatures  and  Manners.  Wheth- 
er such  a  book  obtains  its  meed  now  or 
hereafter,  will  be  the  least  part  of  the  writer's 
concern :  whether  it  is  to  be  read  in  the 
present  age  or  the  next,  may  occupy  his 
thought  no  more  than  whether  in  the  room- 
ing or  the  aflernoQD  of  the  present  day. 
When  the  young  gentleman  who  fancied 
his  acquaintance  and  patronage  would  be  a 
comfort  to  Doctor  Johnson,  grieved  v&ry 
much  to  think  that  the  introduction  mast 
lie  over  for  a  little  while^  the  Doctor  re- 
marked, in  his  heavy  solid  way, '  Why,  sir, 
I  can  wait !'  So  can  Mr.  Landor. 

*  Are  you  certain  that  in  their  inferences 
they  are  all  quite  sound  V — is  one  of  the 
new  questions,  in  one  of  the  old  Dialogues. 
'  Indeed,'  is  Mr.  Lander's  candid  and  suf- 
ficient answer,  *  I  do  not  know  perfectly 
that  they  are ;  but  they  will  give  such  ex- 
ercise in  discussing  them,  as  always  tends 
to  make  other  men's  healthier.'  Nothing 
can  more  truly  indicate  what  is  probably, 
after  all,  their  greatest  charm.  Mr.  Lan- 
der's genius  has  a  wonderfully  suggestive 
quality.  Even  where  he  roost  offends 
against  taste  or  judgment,  he  rarely  fails 
to  stimulate  thought  and  reflection.  Para- 
doxes, in  him  simply  wilful  and  preposter- 
ous, will  often  be  found  to  contain  v^ry  pro- 
found truths  for  us.  We  may  assent  or  we 
may  oppose,  but  we  must  think  when  in 
company  with  him ;  and  we  shall  always 
find  ourselves  the  wealthier  for  what  thought 
germinates  within  us.  How  much  the 
more  when,  in  his  higher  and  nobler  compo- 
sitions, we  see  Suggestion  drop  its  richest 
fruit  in  perfected  and  consummate  Truths  ; 
and  when  every  thought  and  ieeling  are 
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Buchy  as  be  who  writes  mast  have  beto  the 
better  for  having  entertained  and  uttered, 
and  we  who  read  are  certainly  the  better 
and  the  happier  for  being  permitted  to  par- 
take. There  are  difiermices  in  the  Dia- 
logues as  striking  as  between  the  summer 
air  on  a  mountain  top  and  the  crowded 
atmosphere  of  a  busy  city.  But  the  reader 
will  make  he  choice  according  to  his  tem- 
per ;  for  in  both,  as  Jacques  hath  it,  there 
is  ^  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learned.' 

Nor  need  he  fear  that  his  temper  will  be 
ruffled,  here,  by  the  eccentric  spelling  which 
prevailed  in  former  editions  of  the  Ima- 
ginary CrniverBoiimis,  In  the  book  before 
uSj  to  reverse  a  reproach  we  have  heard 
levelled  against  his  orthographic  infidelities, 
Mr.  Landor  spells  like  a  Christian.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  guess  #hy,  unless 
Bome  friend  has  been  at  the  pains  to  assure 
him  that  a  popular  appreciation  of  his 
writings  had  been  somewhat  intercepted,  by 
a  prevalent  notion  that  he  bad  not  been 
taught  filing.  A  conversion  it  certainly 
is  not  It  is  a  mere  tribute  to  fashion,  a 
kind  of  sacrifice  to  ignorance ;  for  we  ob- 
serve evidence  in  the  additions  to  the  old 
.  dialogue  of  Joknum  and  Harne  Tooke,  of 
even  the  strengthening  and  deepening  of 
hie  orthographic  heresy ;  and,  beside  these 
multitudinous  additions,  there  is  an  entirely 
new  Dialogue  on  the  same  subject,  between 
the  same  speakers.  We  will  quote  the  con- 
cluding sentences  of  it.  It  seems  to  us, 
that,  under  Johnson's  self-defence  against 
his  critic,  the  writer  conceals  a  personal 
reference  sufficiently  free  from  intemperance 
or  vanity,  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  There 
is  that  in  it  which  would  go  far  to  recon- 
cile many  otherwise  jarring  opinions  in 
these  volumes,  and  justify  the  half-aristo- 
cratic, half-republican  cast  of  Mr.  Lander's 
creed.  He  is,  after  all,  *  more  an  antique 
Roman  than  a  Dane ;'  and  his  democracy 
is  rather  classical  than  of  northern  growth. 

Home  Tooke  warns  the  Doctor  against 
his  prejudices,  and  receives  this  answer — 

'Prejudices  I  may  have;  for  what  man  is 
without  them  ?  but  mine,  sir,  are  not  such  as 
tend  to  the  relaxation  of  morals,  the  throwing 
down  of  distinctions,  the  withholding  of  tribute 
to  whom  tribute  is  aue,  honor  to  whom  hooor. 
You  and  your  tribe  are  no  more  favorable  to 
liberty  than  1  am.  The  chief  difference  is,  and 
the  difference  is  wide  indeed,  that  I  would 
give  the  larger  part  of  it  to  the  most  worthy,  you 
to  the  most  unworthy.  I  would  exact  a  be- 
coming deference  from  inferiors  to  superiors ; 
and  1  Would  not  remove  my  neighbor's  land- 
mask,  swearing  in  open  court  that  there  never 


was  any  but  an  imaginary  line  belweeft  the 
two  parties.  Depend  upon  it,  if 'the  time 
should  come  when  you  gentlemen  of  the  hust- 
ings have  persuaded  the  populace  that  they 
may  hoot  down  and  trample  on  men  of  integ- 
rity and  information,  you  vourself  will  lead 
an  uncomfortable  life,  and  they  a  restless  and 
profitless  one.  No  man  is  happier  than  he 
who,  being  in  a  humble  station,  is  treated  with 
afiabilit]^  and  kindness  by  one  in  a  higher.  Do 
you  believe  that  any  opposition,  any  success, 
against  this  higher,  can  afford  the  same  pleas- 
ure 7  If  you  do,  little  have  you  lived  among 
the  people  whose  cause  you  patronize,  little 
know  you  of  their  character  and  nature.  We 
are  happy  by  the  interchan^  of  kind  ofiicea, 
and  even  by  the  expression  of  good-will. 
Heat  and  animosity,  contest  and  conffict,  may 
sharpen  the  wits,  although  they  rarely  do; 
they  never  strengthen  the  understanding, 
clear  the  perspicacity,  guide  the  judgment, 
or  improve  the  heart/ 

It  would  be  too  curious  a  labor  to  indi- 
cate all  the  additions  and  interpolations  to 
the  old  Dialogues  that  have  been  made  in 
this  collection.  In  amount,  we  imagine, 
they  would  form  little  less  than  a  sixth  or 
seventh  of  the  original ;  yet  so  skilfully  are 
they  interwoven,  that  to  track  and  follow 
them  is  difficult  We  find  them  in  no  case, 
for  instance,  interfere  with  that  remark- 
able tact  in  the  conduct  of  the  Dialogues 
by  which  a  singular  variety  of  topics  is 
always  sustained  in  each,  without  undue  or 
violent  transition;  or  any  thing  more  of 
abruptness  than  should  characterize  the  free- 
dom and  strength  of  conversation,  and  con- 
vey that  mingled  tone  of  study  and  society, 
which  David  Hume  lays  down  to  be  the 
master-art  of  this  style  of  composition.  But 
though  we  cannot  describe  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Lander's  labors  in  this  respect,  we  will  en* 
deavor,  before  we  pass  to  those  which  are 
here  printed  for  the  first  time,  to  indicate 
some  few  of  the  principal  additions  to  the 
more  prominent  of  the  old  Conversations. 

We  observe  not  a  few  in  the  exquisite 
D'mlogueintmled  Brooke  and  Sitbiey.  The 
stately,  romantic,  metaphoric  tone  of  their 
friendship,  as  we  find  it  in  Sir  Fulke  Gre- 
ville's  (Lord  Brooke)  Life  of  Sir  Philip, 
seems  to  us  happily  caught  in  what  follows  : 

'  Brooke.  I  come  again  unto  the  woods  and 
unto  the  wilds  of  Penshurst,  whither  my  heart 
and  the  friend  of  my  heart  have  long  mvited 
me. 

^Sidney*  Welcome,  welcome!  How  de- 
lightful it  is  to  see  a  friend  after  a  length  of 
absence!  How  delightful  to  chide  him  for 
tliat  length  of  absence,  to  which  we  owe  sueh 
delight. 
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<  Brooke,  I  know  not  whether  our  names 
will  be  immortal;  I  am  sure  our  friendship 
will  For  names  sound  only  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  while  friendships  are  the  purer, 
and  the  more  ardent,  the  nearer  they  come  to 
the  presence  of  GkKJ,  the  sun  not  only  of  right- 
eousness but  of  love.  Ours  never  has  l^en 
chipt  or  dimmed  even  here,  and  never  shall  be. 

*  Sidney,  Let  me  take  up  your  metaphor. 
Friendship  is  a  vase  which,  when  it  is  flawed 
by  heat  or  violence  or  accident,  may  as  well 
be  broken  at  once ;  it  can  never  be  trusted 
after.  The  more  graceful  and  ornamental  it 
was,  the  more  clearly  do  we  discern  the  hope- 
lessness of  restoring  it  to  its  former  state. 
Coarse  stones,  if  they^  are  fractured,  may  be 
cemented  again;  precious  ones,  never.* 

There  19  another  fine  interpolation  on 
Chivalry,  and  on  those  snbtle  compensa- 
tions for  supposed  failare  in  this  world, 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  pure  and  high  imag- 
inations. It  is  better  to  suffer,  reasons 
Philip  with  Brooke,  than  to  lose  the  power 
of  suffering.  The  life  has  not  been  idly 
spent,  which  has  been  mainly  spent  in  con- 
ciliating the  generous  affections;  and  he 
who  can  bring  before  his  death-bed  even 
the  empty  image  he  has  long,  though  in 
vain,  adored,  has  not  wholly  lived  in  vain. 
The  friends  indulging  throughout  these 
tender,  solemn,  and  romantic  themes,  Sid 
ney  fiily  closes  the  conversation  (as  if  he 
had  come  to  it  from  the  reading  of  Ariosto) 
with  a  comparison  of  the  sound  of  a  distant 
sea, — breaking  heavily  on  the  pauses  of 
conversation,  in  the  stillness  of  midnight, 
to  what  he  could  imagine  the  sound  of  a 
giant  might  be,  who,  coming  back  from 
travel  to  some  smooth,  still,  and  solitary 
place,  with  all  his  armor  and  all  his  spoils 
about  him,  casts  himself  down  to  rest 

In  the  Dialogue  headed  Parson  and 
Southey  there  are  novelties  we  less  admire, 
but  also  some  that  strongly,  and  some  that 
pleasantly,  appeal  to  us.  When  the  poet  of 
kqpwick  tells  us  with  what  a  delightful 
'  summer  murmur  of  fostering  modulation' 
his  friend  of  Rydal  Mount  is  apt  to  read 
his  own  verses  aloud,  we  can  fancy  few 
things  more  happily  said.  When  he  de- 
scribes himself  far  n'om  confident  that  any 
of  us  ever  speak  quite  correctly  of  those 
who  differ  from  us  essentially  in  taste,  in 
opinion,  or  even  in  style,  it  seems  to  us 
well  worth  consideration  if  that  be  not  so. 
Where  we  may  even  cordially  wish  to  do  it, 
true  it  is,  that  we  are  apt  to  lay  resCraint  on 
ourselves,  and  to  dissemble  a  part  of  our 
convictions.  There  is  also  a  sound  ob- 
j«otioD  by  Porson,  to  what  we  think  a  fal- 
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lacy  as  to  the  object  of  criticism ,—-tha^ 
'  the  aim  of  an  author  being  such  or  such> 
the  only  question  is  whether  he  has  attained 
it.'  The  real  matter  of  consideration  should 
surely  be, — not  whether  a  foolish  man  has 
succeeded  in  a  foolish  undertaking, — but 
whether  his  production  is  worth  aay  thing, 
and  why  it  \%  or  why  it  is  not.  We  like 
also  the  rough,  qaaint,  Professorial  touch, 
in  the  comparison  of  Crabbe  and  Yoang, 
where  it  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  hb 
writings  our  nK>dera  Hogarth  '  wrote  with 
a  two-penny  nail,  and  scratched  roagh 
truths  and  rogue's  facts  on  mud  walls.' 
And  all  readers  will  admire,  whether  in  aH 
respects  assentingly  or  not,  the  picturesque 
distinction  which  the  talkers  strike  out  be- 
tween Bacon  and  Shak^are. 

^Porson.  At  Cambridge  we  rather  dis- 
course on  Bacon,  for  we  know  him  better. 
He  was  immeasurably  a  less  wise  man  theua 
Shakspeare.  and  not  a  wiser  writer :  for  he 
knew  his  fellow-man  only  as  he  saw  him  in 
the  street  and  in  the  court,  which  indeed  is 
but  a  dirtier  street  and  a  narrower:  Shak- 
speare, who  also  knew  him  there,  knew  him 
every  where  else,  both  as  he  was  and  as  he 
might  be. 

^Southey.  There  is  as  sreat  a  difference 
between  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  as  between 
ar^American  forest  and  a  London  timber-yard. 
In  the  timber-yard  the  materials  are  sawed, 
and  squared,  and  set  across :  in  the  Ibrest  we 
have  the  natural  form  of  the  tree,  all  its 
growth,  all  its  branches,  all  its  leaves,  all  the 
mosses  that  grow  about  it,  all  the  birds  and 
insects  that  inhabit  it;  now  deep  shadows 
absorbing  the  whole  wilderness ;  now  bright 
bursting  glades,  with  exuberant  ffrass  and 
flowers  and  fruitage ;  now  untroubted  skies ; 
now  terrific  thunderstorms ;  every  where  mul- 
tiformity, every  where  immensity.' 

There  is  nothing  Mr.  Landor  so  freely 
indulges  (we  say  it  to  his  honor)  as  this 
impassioned  admiration  of  the  greatest  of 
poets.  It  breaks  from  him  in  this  revi- 
sion of  his  writings,  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions. All  that  he  had  said  of  old  he  says 
afresh,  enlarges  it,  adds  to  it,  multiplies  it 
fifly-fold.  '  Glory  to  thee  in  the  highest, 
thou  confidant  of  our  Creator  I'  is  one  of 
his  daring  but  not  irreverent  exclamations. 
And  this  glory  he  seeks  to  render,  with  all 
his  prose  and  with  all  his  verse, — breaking 
into  verse  when  prose  fails  him. 

<  DeliUe.  And  vet  how  enthusiastic  is  your 
admiration  of  ShaKspeare ! 

<  Landor.    He  lighted  with  his  golden  lamp 

on  high 
The  unkoowa  regions  of  tbs  hemaa  hearV 
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Shon^'d  itt  bright  foanlains,  show'd  its  raeful 
wastes,  ' 

Its  shoals  and  headlands ;  and  a  tower  he ' 
raised 

Refulgent,  where  eternal  breakers  roll, 

For  all  to  see,  but  no  man  to  approach.' 

It  lA  curious  that,  in  the  onlj  detraction 
we  see  made  from  Shakspeare  in  these  add- 
ed passages,  we  detect  Mr.  Landor's  only 
critical  fallacy  in  reference  to  him.  Speak- 
ing of  his  Clowns,  he  remarks  that  they 
should  appear  in  their  proper  places ;  for 
that  a  picture  by  Morland  or  Frank  Hals 
ought  never  to  break  a  series  of  Frescoes 
'  by  the  hand  of  Raffaelle,  or  of  senatorial 
portraits  animated  by  the  sun  of  Titian. 
But  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  Shakspeare's 
rudest  Clowns  have  a  fitness  in  them  that 
does  not  break  the  line  of  order,  of  grace, 
or  of  pity,  in  relation  to  which  they  may 
happen  to  stand.  Tragedy  and  Beauty  are 
theirs,  when  there  is  need  of  either:  and, 
lurking  underneath  their  jests,  lie  the  utmost 
depths  of  feeling  and  reflection. 

In  that  conversation  of  Delille  mid  Lait' 
dor  the  insertions  are  extremely  numer- 
ous. Among  the  most  striking  are  the 
comparison  of  Gibbon  and  Voltaire,  some 
defensive  allusions  to  Johnson's  critical 
faculty,  the  account  of  the  writer's  o>wi 
early  studies,  and  a  remark  on  the  sources 
of  satirical  inspiration.  Mr.  Landor  seems 
to  think  that  no  good  writer  was  ever  long 
neglected;  no  great  man  overlooked  by 
men  equally  great.  Certainly  impatience 
is  some  proof  of  inferior  strength,  and  in 
some  cases  perhaps  a  destroyer  of  what  lit- 
tle there  may  be ;  but  the  doctrine  may  be 
carried  too  far.  And  let  us  say  that  we  do 
not  go  the  whole  of  Mr.  Landor's  lengths 
against  the  versification  of  Boileau.  In  tbe 
observation  that  the  greater  part  of  the  he- 
roic verses  in  the  French  language  may  be 
read  with  more  facility  ks  anapaestic  than 
as  iambic,  we  may  agree  without  arriving 
at  the  adverse  inference.  The  cause,  in 
fact,  proceeds  from  the  variety  of  accent, 
and  a  far  greater  freedom  of  it  than  in  Eng- 
lish verse.  In  what  is  charged  as  a  fault, 
resides  what  we  think  the  tact  and  delicacy 
of  this  versification.  The  ground  is  iam- 
bic ;  and  the  very  changes  made  upon  it 
are  (so  to  speak)  iambicized  by  means  of 
rests  and  pauses. 

Finding  ourselves  on  this  subject,  we 
may  remark,  that  in  one  of  the  Dialogues 
naw  first  printed,  we  observe  some  heresies 
on  the  harmony  and  construction  of  English 
verse ;  which  we  ean  ody  attribute  to  the 
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inveterate  force  of  Mr  Lander's  classical 
associations,  and  habit  of  referring  in  all 
cases  to  ancient  forms.     For  example,  he 
divides  Milton's  famous  line, 
'  With  them  from  bliss  to  the  bottomless  deep,' 

into  dactyls ;  making  the  pauses  at '  from' 
and '  bottomless.'  This  is  altogether  wrong. 
The  pause  is  at '  bliss,'  and  then  comes  an 
anapsst,  which  hurries  us  finely  to  the 
close.  How  could  Mr.  Landor  suppose 
that  Milton  would  suddenly  begin  dancing 
to  hell  in  this  manner,  in  dactyls  ! 

'  With  them  frdm  |  bliss  to  th$  |  b6ttdml6ss  ddep! 

In  the  same  mistaken  way,  he  asks  by  what 
ingenuity  we  can  erect  into  a  verse  another 
of  Milton's  lines — 

*  In  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light  ?* 

We  answer, — by  a  pause  at  *  bliss,'  with  a 
corresponding  hurry  on  the  words  *  in  the,' 
to  warrant  it,  and  heighten  the  luxury  of 
the  repose, — 

'  In  thg  bdsom  of  bliss  '   and  light  of  light.' 

These  are  among  the  niceties  of  the  art 
musical,  which  Mr.  Landor  is  often  curi- 
ously indifferent  to.  He  even  quotes  a 
famous  chorus  from  Samson  Agonistes,  in 
proof  that  Milton  must  have  *  intended'  it 
to  be  inharmonious.  Oh,  no !  The  great 
poet  had  no  such  intention.  In  that  kind 
of  half-prose  and  half-verse,  lay  the  earnest' 
ness  which  was  meant,  there,  to  constitute 
the  soul  of  the  music.  Mr.  Landor  pro- 
ceeds to  allude,  with  infinite  scorn,  to  those 
writers  of  English  verse  who  think  it  ne- 
cessary, as  he  says,  to  '  shovel  in  the  dust 
of  a  discord '  now  and  then.  But  shovel- 
ing in  the  dust  of  a  discord,  is  not  a  good 
metaphor;  nor  is  good  musical  reasoning 
implied  in  it, — as  musicians  would  tell  Mr. 
Landor.  The  use  of  the  discord  is  a  princi- 
ple in  music,  and  an  exquisite  increase  of 
the  harmony.  There  is  not  a  more  honi^ 
drop  in  music  than  what  is  technically  call- 
ed the  '  resolution  of  the  discord ;'  that  is 
to  say,  the  note  that  follows  it,  and  which 
it  is  intended  to  prepare.  We  are  remind- 
ed of  the  pleasing  lines  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
which  happen  to  be  much  to  the  purpose : 

*  Sorrow,  to  him  that  has  a  true«touch'd  ear, 
Is  but  the  discord  of  a  warbling  sph^-re  ; 
A  lurking  oonirast,  which,  though  harsh  it  be. 
Distils  the  next  note  more  deliciously.' 

Now,  since  Mr.  Landor,  through  the 
coarse  moutb  of  his  friend  Porson,  accuses 
tbe  Scotch  in  particular,  in  one  of  ihese  in* 
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terpdated  passages  of  the  convergaitoh  with 
Soothey,  of  a  '  scabby  and  frostbitten  ear 
for  harmony/  we  think  that  we  may  fairly 
lea?e  the  reader  to  judge  whether  we  might 
not  pay  back  the  compliment.  He  in- 
stances in  the  same  Dialogue,  for  seesaw 
sameness,  the  celebrated  lines  in  Douglas^ 
*  This  is  the  place — the  centre  of  the  gro?e/ 
^c  We  do  not  care  greatly  for  these 
▼erses,  though  we  should  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly surrender  a  certain  schoolboy  fond- 
ness for  them  ;  but  we  may  remind  Mr. 
Landor  of  cases  where  this  sameness  may 
be  even  not  a  little  desirable  and  impres- 
sive—as where  the  intention  is  to  enforce 
the  idea  of  calmness  or  firmness.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  shown  that  he  does  not  prove 
himself  in  possession  of  the  right  to  advance 
that  national  reproach.  To  adopt  an  illus- 
tration of  his  own  :  there  are  some  who,  in 
a  few  years,  can  learn  all  the  harmony  of 
Allan  Ramsay  or  Burns;  but  there  are 
others  who  must  go  into  another  state  of 
existence  for  this  felicity.  We  leave  the 
subject  with  one  example  more.  He  tdls 
as  that  no  authority  will  reconcile  him  to 
roll-calls  of  proper  names;  and  then  he 
quotes  in  proof  a  line  from  Milton,  which 
surely,  even  for  the  repetition  of  the  ac- 
cents, is  most  lovely : 

« Ladincelot  or  Pftllas  or  PMIenOre.' 

We  do  not,  however,  on  this  or  any  other 
subject,  remain  long  out  of  temper  with 
Mr.  Landor.  A  noble  thought,  a  generous 
fancy,  sets  all  to  rights  again.  We  observe 
a  beautiful  insertion  in  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  the  Conversations,  (that  of  Cicero  with 
his  brother  Quinctus  the  night  before  his 
death,)  upon  the  nature  of  worldly  Enmi- 
ties. They  are  excited,  it  is  said,  by  an 
mdistinct  view;  they  would  always  be 
allayed  by  conference.  '  Look  at  any  long 
avenue  of  trees  by  which  the  traveller  on 
our  principal  highways  is  protected  from 
the  sun.  Those  at  the  beginning  are  wide 
apart ;  but  those  at  the  end  almost  meet. 
Thus  happens  it  frequently  in  opinions.' 
And  thus  happens  it  with  the  writer  him- 
self;— that  he  has  come  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  course  of  life,  to  men  from  whom  at  its 
ootset  he  was  far  asunder ; — having  had 
strength  enough  to  quell,  or  good  sense  to 
temper  and  assuage,  not  a  few  of  his  ear- 
lier animosities.  In  these  classical  Dia- 
logues we  see  many  instances.  In  the  ad- 
ditions to  JSubuUdts  and  Demosthenes^  to 
Anacrcon  and  Pol^crates,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  divine  Epicurus^  Leontius,  and  Ter'- 
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nissa ;— -the  last  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of 
all.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  cheerful  philoso- 
pher (and  it  is  delightfully  discharged)  to 
show  how  polemics  serve  men  ill,  and  the 
gods  no  better ;  how  they  mar  what  is  solid 
in  earthly  bliss,  by  animosities  and  dissen- 
sions ;  and  intercept  the  span  of  asure  to 
which  the  weary  and  the  sorrowful  would 
look  up.  Exceptions,  nevertheless,  there 
are.  Matters  are  retained  in  many  of  the 
Dialogues  we  could  wish  to  have  been  dis- 
pensed with;  arguments  enlarged  that  would 
have  borne  compression ;  and  declamations 
reiterated  which  force  fVom  os  the  una- 
voidable Cut  Bono  ?  *  There  are  nations, 
it  is  reported,  which  arm  their  arrows  and 
javelins  at  the  sun  and  moon,  on  occasions 
of  eclipse  or  any  other  offence ;  but  I  never 
have  heard  that  the  sun  and  moon  abated 
their  course  through  the  heavens  for  it,  or 
looked  more  angry  when  they  issued  forth 
again  to  shed  light  on  their  antagonists. 
They  went  onward  all  the  while  in  their 
own  serenity  and  clearness,  throu|rh  unob- 
structed paths,  without  diminution  and 
without  delay.  It  was  only  the  little  world 
below  that  was  in  darkness.'  Some  enthu- 
siasts might  even  apply  this  image  to  Mr. 
Landor's  continued  assaults  on  Jrlato.  In 
this  direction,  certainly,  he  abates  none  of 
his  old  animosities.  There  is  no  conver- 
sation more  enlarged  than  that  of  Diogenes 
and  Plato ;  and  never  f!ew  from  Tub  to 
Porch  so  many,  such  glittering,  and  such 
deadly  missiles,  in  rapid  and  incessant  fire. 
The  Cynic  protests  himself  no  weaver  of 
fine  words;  no  dealer  in  the  plumes  of 
phraseology ;  and  is  all  the  while  covering 
his  stately  victim  with  copious  imaginative 
garlands,  at  once  beauteous  and  most  dead- 
ly. Never  did  ragged  beard  so  carry  it 
against  pumiced  face  and  perfumed  hair. 
Mr.  Landor  swells  out  the  Sinopdan,  till 
the  Athenian  shrinks  into  nothing.  The 
ample,  puffed,  versi-colored,  cloudlike  veft- 
tiary  of  Plato,  dwindles  to  a  rag; — the 
short,  strait,  threadbare,  chinky  cloak  of 
Diogenes,  becomes  a  dominant  and  impe- 
rial vesture. 

Mr.  Landor,  in  short,  likes  a  practical, 
better  than  a  poetical  philosophy.  He 
wants  positive,  useful,  available  results. 
The  difference  between  such  reasoners  as 
Plato  and  Bacon,  to  him,  is  the  difference 
between  a  pliant  luxuriant  twig,  waving 
backward  and  forward  on  the  summit  of  a 
tree,  and  a  sound,  stiff,  well-seasoned  walk- 
ing-stick, with  a  ferule  that  sticks  as  far  as 
is  needful  into  the  ground,  and  makes  eve- 
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rv  step  secure.  He  thinks  that  philosophy 
should  not  say  things  to  make  people  stare 
and  wonder ;  but  things  to  withhold  them 
hereafter  from  staring  and  wondering; — 
that  she  should  pave  the  streets,  and  not 
the  clouds.  In  a  word,  he  puts  aside  all 
the  commentary  which  our  German  friends 
have  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  been 
making  upon  the  Greek ;  and  declares  that 
he  recognizes  no  hig|ier  aim  in  a  philoso- 
pher than  to  make  remote  things  tangible ; 
Common  things  extensively  useful ;  useful 
things  extensively  cbmmon ;  and  to  leave 
the  least  necessary  foir  the  last.  But  he  is 
little  likely  to  force  unanimity  on  this  point  ; 
and,  as  long  as  disagreement  exists,  there 
will  be  submission  to  the  genius  of  Plato ; 
and  a  veneration  which  will  not  subside 
at  even  Mr.  Landor's  eloquent  voice. 

^  Grandiloquent  and  sonorous,  his  (Plato's) 
lungs  seem  to  plav  the  better  for  the  absence 
of  the  heart  His  imagination  is  the  most 
Conspicuous,  buoyed  up  by  swelling  billows 
over  unsounded  depths.  There  are  his  mild 
thunders,  there  are  his  glowing  clouds,  his 
traversing  coruscations,  and  his  ehooting 
stars.  More  of  true  wisdom,  more  of  trust- 
worthy manliness,  more  of  promptitude  and 
power  to  keep  you  steady  and  straightforward 
on  the  perilous  road  of  life,  may  be  found  in 
the  little  manual  of  Epictetus,  which  I  could 
write  in  the  palm  of  my  left  hand,  than  (here 
is  in  all  the  rolling  and  redundant  volumes  of 
this  mighty  Rhetorician,  which  you  may  be- 
gin to  transcribe  on  the  summit  of  the  great 
Pyramid,  carry  down  over  the  Sphynx  at  the 
bottom,  and  continue  on  the  sands  half-way 
to  Memphis.' 

We  can  afford  but  a  few  lines  more  to 
this  revbion  of  the  Old  Conversations. 
The  notices  of  Italian  life  and  manners  in 
LtopM  and  President  du  PcUy,  receive 
large  additions.  This  is  one  of  those  Dia- 
logues which  have  contributed  much  to  <mr 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful  country  in  which 
Mr.  Landor  resided  many  years.  He  is  as 
intimate  with  it  as  a  native,  and  loves  it 
well ;  but  not  a  fault  of  its  government  or 
religion  escapes  him ;  and,  as  Cosmopolite 
as  he  is,  he  is  most  emphatically,  on  these 
subjects,  an  Englishman  also.  He  never 
subserved  an  over-fear  or  an  over^admiration 
of  Napoleon,  He  will  not  suffer  French 
buUyings  in  Tahiti  or  in  Algeria  to  pass  un- 
denounced or  underided.  And  whatever 
praise  or  blame  he  gives  in  this  direction, 
is  ratified  with  the  downright  echo  of  a 
donbled-up  English  ftst.  He  has,  withal,  a 
Bftlutary  hatred  of  war  :  he  wouki  be  strong, 
bat  only  to  keep  down  thai  tbal  abuse  and 


wicked  absurdity,  which  tarj  havoc  againt 
the  weakness  of  nations.  It  is  a  shrewd 
remark  we  find  thrown  out  io  one  of  these 
passages,  that  the  French  iiave  always  un- 
dervalued the  English,  since  the  English 
conquered  and  rendered  them  triboUry; 
and  that  the  Englishman  has  always  looked 
up  to  the  Frenchman,  since  he  threw  the 
Frenchman  down  and  tied  his  wrfstabehiad 
him.  We  are  glad  to  observe,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  in  moderation,  Mr.  Landor  can 
'  look  up  '  too ;  and  that  not  a  few  old  anti« 
Gallican  caprices  are  Tisible  in  his  Dia- 
logues no  longer.  It  is  true  that,  when  we 
are  displeased  with  any  thmg,  we  are  una- 
ble to  confine  the  displeasure  to  one  spot ; 
and  are  apt  to  dislike  every  thing  a  little 
when  we  dislike  any  thing  much ;  but,  even 
in  relation  to  French  Tragedy,  Mr.  Landor 
so  far  conquers  his  displeasure  as  to  make 
some  agreeable  admissions.  He  has  found 
in  it,  he  says,  (speaking  in  his  own  person,) 
some  of  the  finest  didactic  poetry  io  the 
world  ;  '  peculiarly  adapted  both  to  direct 
the  reason  and  to  control  the  passions;' 
and  he  compares  their  Drama  to  a  well- 
lighted  saloon  of  graceful  eloquence, 
*  where  the  sword-knot  is  appended  by  tbe^ 
hand  of  Beauty,  and  where  the  snuff>box  is 
composed  of  such  brilliants  as,  after  a 
peace  or  treaty,  Kings  bestow  on  Diploma- 
tists.' There  is  also,  in  the  dialogue  of 
Rousseau  mid  Maksherhe^^-wanong  addi- 
tions worthy  of  the  exquisite  original — a 
fine  piece  of  just  and  proud  eloquence  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Genevan ;  to  the  e^ 
feet  that,  while  others  cling  to  a  city,  to  a 
faction,  to  a  family,  the  French,  in  all  their 
fortunes,  cling  to  France.  The  remarks 
on  Montesquieu,  in  the  same  insertion,  are 
inimitable.  In  connexion  with  it,  we  may 
name,  too,  several  happy  touches  in  the 
charming  Conversation  of  Bossuet  and  tk§ 
Duchess  of  Fmtanges;  and  when  we  have 
added,  of  the  remaining  Dialogues,  that  the 
most  striking  and  large  insertions  wiU  be 
found  in  those  of  Barrow  and  Newton^ 
Landor  and  Visitors,  James  the  First  and 
Isaac  Casaubon,  and  of  Peterborough  and 
Penn,  (in  the  last  most  especially,)  we  may 
— first  quoting  from  these  passages  a  few 
disconnected  thoughts  we  find  it  difficult  to 
pass — proceed  to  mention  briefly  the  Ne» 
Conversations. 

*Your  former  conversation  has  made  me 
think  repeatedly  what  a  number  of  beautiful 
words  there  are  of  which  we  never  think  of 
estimating  the  value,  as  there  are  of  blessings. 
How  carelessly,  for  example,  do  we  (not  wCi 
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but  people)  say,  "I  am  detighted  to  hear 
Jram  you?^  No  other  language  has  this  beau- 
tiful  expression,  which,  like  some  of  the  most 
lovely  flowers,  loses  its  charms  for  want  of 
dose  inspection,  When  I  consider  the  deep 
sense  of  these  verv  simple  and  very  common 
words,  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice  ^ming  from 
afar  through  the  air,  breathed  fonlL  and  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  elements,  for  the  na- 
ture of  my  sympathy.' 

'The  Arts  cannot  long  exist  without  the 
advent  of  Freedom.  From  every  new  excava- 
tion whence  a  statue  rises,  there  rises  simulta- 
neously a  bright  vision  of  the  age  that  pro- 
duced it;  a  strong  desire  to  bring  it  back 
again ;  a  throbbing  love,  an  inflaming  regret, 
a  resolute  despair,  beautiful  as  Hope  herself: 
and  Hope  comes  too  behind.' 


*  How  refreshing,  how  delicious,  is  a  draft  of 
pure  home-drawn  English,  from  a  spring  a 
little  sheltered  and  shaded^  but  not  entangled 
in  the  path  to  it,  by  antiquity !' 


*•  It  is  no  uncommon  thine  to  hear,  "  He  hag 
humor,  rather  than  toi/."  Here  the  expression 
can  onlv  mean  pleasantry :  for  whoever  has 
humor  has  wit ;  although'  it  does  not  follow 
that  whoever  has  wit  has  humor.  Humor  is 
wit  appertaining  to  character,  and  indulges  in 
breadth  of  drollery,  rather  than  in  play  and 
brilliancy  of  point  Wit  vibrates  and  spirts ; 
humor  springs  up  exuberantly  as  from  a  foun- 
tain, and  runs  on.  In  Congreve  you  wonder 
what  he  will  say  next :  in  Addison  you  repose 
on  what  is  said,  listening  with  assured  expec- 
tation of  something  congenial  and  pertinent 
The  French  have  little  humor,  because  they 
have  little  character :  they  excel  all  nations  in 
wit  because  of  their  levity  and  sharpness. 
The  personages  on  their  theatre  are  generic' 

*  We  not  only  owe  our  birth  to  women,  but 
also  the  better  part  of  our  education ;  and  if 
we  were  not  divided  after  their  first  lesson,  we 
should  continue  to  live  in  a  widening  circle  of 
brothers  and  sisters  all  our  lives.  After  our 
infancy  and  removal  ft*om  home*  the  t^  of  the 
rod  is  the  principal  thing  we  learn  of  our  alien 
preceptors ;  and,  catching  their  dictatorial  lan- 
guage, we  soon  begin  to  exercise  their  instru- 
ment of  enforcing  it,  and  swing  it  right  and 
left^  even  after  we  are  paralyzed  by  age,  and 
unUl  Death's  hand  strikes  it  out  of  ours.' 

'  Shame  upon  historians  and  pedagogues 
for  exciting  the  worst  passions  of  youth  by 
the  display  of  false  glories !  If  your  religion 
hath  any  truth  or  influence,  her  professors 
will  extinguish  the  promontory  lights,  which 
only  allure  to  breakers.  Tbay  will  be  assidu* 
m»  in  teaching  the  young  aad  ardent  that 
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great  abilities  do  not  conatiti:^  great  men, 
without  the  right  and  unremitting  applicatjoii 
of  them ;  and  that,  in  the  sight  of  Humani^ 
and  Wisdom,  it  is  better  to  erect  one  cottage 
than  to  demolish  a  hundred  cities.  Down  to 
the  present  day  we  have  been  taught  little 
else  than  fklsehood.  We  have  been  told  to 
do  this  thing  and  that ;  we  have  been  told  we 
shall  be  punished  unless  we  do ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  shown  by. the  finger  that 
prosperity  and  glory,  and  the  esteem  of  all 
about  US',  rest  upon  other  and  very  difierent 
foundations.  Now,  do  the  ears  or  the  eyes 
seduce  the  most  easily,  and  lead  the  most  di- 
rectly to  the  heart?  But  both  eytB  and  ears 
are  won  over,  and  alike  are  persuaded  to  eor- 
ruptus.' 

The  Conversations  which  have  not  be- 
fore been  collected,  are  in  number  forty- 
four  ;  but  of  these,  twenty  bare  been  print- 
edf  ehiefly  in  periodical  publications.  The 
remaining  twenty-foor  are  now  given  to 
the  world  for  the  first  time.  We  can  only 
briefly  speak  of  them,  as  we  have  said ; 
but  they  show,  in  undiminished  force  and 
vivacity,  every  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lao- 
dor's  genius.  Any  writer  might  have  built^ 
upon  these  compositions  alone,  an  enduring 
reputation.  The  same  beauties  and  the 
same  faults  recur ;  but  the  latter  in  dimin* 
ished  intensity.  They  have  matter  as  vari- 
ous, and  character  as  opposite  and  enliven- 
ing ; — as  much  to  occupy  the  intellect  of 
the  thoughtful,  and  as  much  to  satisfy  the 
imagination  of  the  lively.  They  form  an 
after-course,  in  short,  worthy  of  the  origi- 
nal banquet ; — spread  with  the  same  solid 
viands,  the  same  delicate  rarities,  and 
sparkling  wines ;  the  like  vases  of  burnish- 
ed gold  on  the  board,  the  like  statues  of  an- 
tique marble  gracing  the  chamber; — but 
the  very  richness  of  the  vases  showing  dark 
to  imperfect  vision,  and  the  pure  Greek  oo 
the  plinths  of  the  marble  not  easy  to  com- 
mon appreciation. 

Four  of  these  new  Dialogues  seem  to  us 
to  stand  out  pre-eminently  from  the  rest. 
These  are  Lucian  and  Timotkeus,  Marvtl 
and  Parker,  Emperor  of  China  and  his 
Sinister,  and .  Melancthon  and  Cahfin, 
In  these  the  dramatic  tone  is  as  perfect  as 
every  other  quality  in  the  composition ;  and 
we  may  doubt  if,  in  any  other  equal  portion 
of  Mr.  I^andor's  writings,  th^e  will  be 
fonnd  so  much  beauty  and  fitneu,  so  muoh 
point  and  gusto,  so  much  condensation  and 
strength.  We  have  heard  his  friend 
Southey  characterize  his  style,  as  uniting 
the  poignancy  of  Champagne  to  the  body  of 
old  English  October;  and  nowhere,  aasnr- 
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edly,  bat  in  Bacon  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  do 
we  find  Prose-Poetry  to  compare  with  his, 
— in  weight  and  brilliancy,  or  in  wonderful 
suggestiveness.  What  Lucian  says  of  Ar- 
istotle in  the  latter  respect,  we  may  apply  to 
bim.  Whene?er  he  presents  to  his  readers 
one  full-blown  thought,  there  are  several 
buds  about  it  which  are  to  open  in  the  cool 
of  the  study.  He  makes  us  learn  even  more 
than  he  teaches.  Without  hesitation  we 
say  of  these  four  Dialogues,  and  eminently 
of  that  between  Marvel  and  Parker ^  that 
they  contain  a  subtle  discrimination  of 
character,  and  passages  of  feeling  and  phi-* 
losophy,  pathetic,  lofty,  and  profound, 
which  we  should  not  know  where  to  equal 
in  any  living  writer,  and  in  very  few  of 
those  who  are  immortal. 

The  idea  of  the  Emperor  of  China  and 
his  Minister  is  not  taken  from  either 
Montesquieu  or  Goldsmith.  The  aim  is 
different;  and  would  have  delighted  the 
author  of  Candide,  The  Emperor  has 
heard  and  seen  so  much  evil  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  had  penetrated  into  his  dominions, 
that  he  conceived  an  idea  of  Christians  as 
the  most  quarrelsome  and  irreconcilable  of 
all  men  ;  and,  resolving  to  introduce  a  few 
of  their  Brst-rate  zealots  to  sow  divisions 
and  animosities  amon^  the  Tartars,  dis- 
patches his  minister  to  Europe  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  the  voyage  being  tedious, 
Tsing-Ti,  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices 
of  his  master,  is  able  in  the  course  of  it 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the 
Bible ;  and  when  he  lands  in  London,  re- 
solves, by  way  of  being  in  the  fashion,  to 
shape  his  conduct  entirely,  by  its  precepts. 
He  fears,  indeed,  that  he  cannot  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  commandment  to  cut 
off  his  right  hand  if  it  offend  him  ;  but  he 
will  try  to  do  his  best.  With  what  success 
the  reader  may  here  perceive,  in  a  passage 
written  in  the  best  style  of  Voltaire. 

'  I  myself  did  not  aim  precipitately  at  this 
perfection,  but  in  order  to  be  well  received  in 
Uie  country,  I  greatly  wished  the  favor  of  a 
blow  on  the  right  cheek.  Unfortunately  I  got 
several  on  the  left  before  I '  succeeded.  At 
last  I  was  80  happy  as  to  make  the  acquisition 
of  a  most  hearty  cuff  under  the  socket  of  the 
fight  eye,  giving  me  all  those  vague  colors 
which  we  (^inese  reduce  into  regular  features, 
or  into  strange  postures  of  the  b^y,  by  means 
of  glasses.  As  soon  as  I  knew  positively 
whether  my  head  was  remaining  on  my  neck 
or  not,  I  turned  my  left  cheek  for  the  testimony 
of  my  faith.  The  assailant  cursed  me  and 
kicked  me ;  the  bystanders  instead  of  catling 
me  Christian,  called  me  Turk  and  Mcday ; 
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and,  instead  of  humble  and  modest,  the  most 
impudent  dog  and  devil  they  had  ever  set  eyes 
upon.  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  praised  Grod, 
since  at  last  I  had  been  admitted  into  so  pure 
and  pious  a  country,  that  even  this  action  was 
deemed  arrogant  and  immodest' 

In  8faort,^or  Tsing-Ti  finds  Christianity 
to  be  every  where  known  and  confessed  ast 
so  excellent,  undeniable,  and  divine  a  thing, 
that  no  man  needs  to  practise  it  at  all.  In- 
deed a  man  is  not  permitted  at  once  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  to  call  himself  so.  '  He 
may  take  what  division  he  likes ;  he  may 
practise  the  ordinances  of  Christ  without 
assuming  the  name,  or  he  may  assume  the 
name  on  condition  that  he  abstain  from  the 
ordinances.'  A  series  of  remarkable  ex« 
periences,  as  wisely  as  amusingly  detailed, 
settles  this  conclusion  in  the  Minister's 
mind,  and  he  returns  to  his  imperial  Master 
to  lay  both  at  his  feet.  But  his  Master 
cannot  credit  what  he  is  told.  He  is  espe- 
cially incredulous  as  to  what  Tsing-Ti  tells 
him  of  the  Ministers  of  Christianity.  He 
is  sadly  afraid  that  he  has  purposely  set  his 
face  against  the  Priests,  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  because  he  could  not  find  his  favor- 
ite Christianity  among  them*  The  Minis- 
ter, nevertheless,  sticks  to  his  point ;  and 
continues  to  astound  his  Majesty  by  new 
revelations  from  his  budget. 

*  TsiNG-Ti.  A  priest  of  the  first  order,  on 
which  it  is  not  incumbent  either  to  preach  or 
sing,  either  to  pray  or  curse,  receives  an  emol- 
ument of  whicn  the  amount  is  greater  than 
the  consolidated  payment  of  a  thousand  sol- 
diers, composing  the  king's  body-guard. — Em- 
peror. Did  they  tell  thee  this?  Tsing-Ti. 
They  did.— And  dost  thou  beliftve  it?— Tsing- 
Ti.  I  do.— Emperor.  Then,  Tsing-Ti,  thou 
hast  belief  enough  for  both  of  us.' 

The  end  of  it  is,  that  the  Emperor  and  the 
Minister  are  fain  to  compound  their  differ- 
ences, by  falling  back  upon  a  hearty  agree- 
ment of  admiration  for  their  own  native 
teacher,  Confucius.  Beautifully  says  the 
Emperor,  and  wisely  as  beautifully  : 

*  My  children  will  disdain  to  persecute  even 
the  per«ecutor.  but  will  blow  away  both  his 
fury  and  his  fraudulence.  The  philosopher 
whom  mv  bouse  respects  and  venerates,  Kung- 
Fu-Tsi,  IS  never  misunderstood  by  the  atten- 
tive student  of  his  doctrines ;  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction in  them ;  no  exaction  of  impossibil- 
ities, nothing  above  our  nature,  nothing  be- 
low it.  The  most  vehement  of  his  exhorta- 
tions is  to  industry  and  concord  ;  the  severest 
of  his  denunciations  is  against  the  self-tor- 
mentor, vice.  He  entreats  us  to  give  justice 
and  kindness  a  fair  trial,  as  conductresses  to 
happinets,  and  only  to  abandon  them  when 
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they  play  us  false.  He  assures  us  that  every 
hour  of  ouf^xistence  Is  fkvorable  to  the  sowing 
or  the  gatherihff  of  some  fruit ;  and  that  sleep 
and  repose  are  salutary  repasts,  to  be  enjoyed 
at  stated  times,  aN  not  to  be  long  indulged 
nor  frequently  repeked.  He  is  too  honorable 
to  hold  out  bribes,  too  gentle  to  hold  out 
threats ;  he  says  only,  *  satisfy  your  con- 
science ;  and  you  will  satisfy  your  God.'  But 
antecedently  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  con- 
science, he  takes  care  to  look  into  it  aiinutelv-, 
to  see  that  it  hangs  commodiously  and  lighilv 
on  the  breast,  that  all  it  parts  be  sou  n  d,and  all 
its  contents  in  order,  that  it  be  not  contracted, 
nor  covered  with  cobwebs,  nor  crawled  over 
with  centipedes  and  tarantulas.'  ^ 

The  Dialogue  o^ Melancthon  and  Calvin 
follows,  as  a  set-off  to  that  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  Minister^  No  disputable  sacred 
doctrine  but  is  interpreted  by  Melancthon 
in  favor  of  the  culprit.  '  Such  is  man ;  the 
benevolent  judge  is  God.'  No  fierce  invo- 
cation by  Calvin  that  is  not  turned  to  char- 
ity and  peace.  Thus  may  that  weapon, 
8o  tremendous  when,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Frenchman,  wielded  by  man  against  man — 
the  *  arm  of  the  gospel ' — be  endowed  in 
those  of  the  milder  German,  Jike  the  fabled 
spear  of  old  mythology,  with  the  faculty  of 
healing  the  saddest  wound  its  most  violent 
wielder  can  inflict.  Such  is  the  lesson 
taught  in  this  beautiful  dialogue. 

*  We  fancy,'  says  Melancthon — *  that  all  our 
inflictions  are  sent  us  directly  and  immediately 
from  above :  sometimes  we  think  it  in  piety 
and  contrition,  but  oftener  in  rooroseness  and 
discontent  It  would,  however,  be  well  if 
we  attempted  to  trace  the  causes  of  them. 
We  should  probably  find  their  origin  in  some 
region  of  the  heart  which  we  never  had  well 
explored,  or  in  which  we  had  secretly  de- 
posited our  worst  indulgences.  The  clouds 
that  intercept  the  heavens  from  us,  come  not 
from  the  heavens,  but  from  the  earth.' 

The  Conversation  closes  thus.  In  the 
idea  of  the  profound  Novalis,  that  the 
true  Shekinah  is  man,  lay  the  thought  that 
had  possessed  Melancthon. 

^MELAMcrrHON.  Calvin  I  I  beseech  you,  do 
you  who  guide  and  govern  so  many,  do  you 
(whatever  others  may)  spare  your  brethren. 
Doubtful  as  I  am  of  lighter  texts,  blown  back- 
ward and  forward  at  the  opening  of  opposite 
windows,  I  am  convinced  and  certain  of  one 
grand  immovable  verity.  It  sounds  strange; 
It  soofids  contiadictory. — Calvin.  I  am  cu- 
rious to  hear  it — MsLAifCTBON.  You  shall. 
This  is  the  tenet  There  is  npthing  on  earth 
divine  beside  humanity.' 

In  a  section  of  Lutian  and  Tmotheus 
the  nna  sabjeet  is  pnrtoed.  ■  Timotheiis, 
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one  of  the  leaders  of  the  early  Christians, 
goes  and  proposes  to  his  coasin  Lucian, 
that  they  should  lay  their  heads  together 
and  compose  'a  merry  dialogue  on  the 
Priesls  of  Isis.'  But  the  Priests  of  Isb 
had  been  with  Lucian  just  before,  to  pro- 
pose a  merry  dialogue  on  the  new  sect  of 
Christians.  And  l^tween  the  two  claim- 
ants for  his  scourge,  stands  the  great  Greek 
satirist  and  philosopher ;  witty,  sarcastic, 
eloquent,  and  most  inpartially  observant. 
Though  less  than  a  century  had  passed 
since  the  death  of  the  Divine  Founder  of 
Christianity,  the  thorny  and  bitter  aloe  of 
dissension  was  at  this  time  in  full  flower, 
on  the  steps  of  the  Christian  temples ; — and 
Lucian  has  no  mercy  for  those  who  have 
tended  and  cherished  it  He  is  not,  at  the 
same  time,  without  ^rave  errors  of  his  own, 
in  the  direction  of  doubt  and  infidelity ; — 
so  much  was  needful  to  the  portrait  ;-^bot 
in  his  reverent  admiration  for  the  character 
of  Christ,  and  in  his  warnings  and  denunci- 
ations of  the  evil  that  will  result  from  every 
practical  denial  of  his  doctrines,  there  is 
matter  of  thought  and  agreement  for  all 
Christian  minds.  It  is  to  no  purpose  his 
cousin  accuses  him  of  turning  into  ridicule 
the  true  and  holy.  In  other  words,  he  an- 
swers, to  turn  myself  into  a  fool.  '  He 
who  brings  ridicule  to  bear  against  truth, 
finds  in  his  hand  a  blade  without  a  hilt. 
The  most  sparkling  and  pointed  flame  of 
wit  flickers  and  expires  against  the  incom- 
bustible walls  of  her  sanctuary.'  It  is  in 
vain  Timotheus  fortifies  himself  with  Plato : 
Lucian,  without  more  ado,  undertakes  to 
demolish  Plato.  And,  with  whatever  suc- 
cess we  may  think  this  attempted,  the  pe- 
culiarity and  boldness  of  our  daring  Swifl, 
of  Samosata,  is  certainly  inimitably  caoght. 
There  is  nothing  too  high  or  too  low  for  bis 
humor  and  eloquence.  Into  the  thrice-armed 
breasts  of  priests  and  philosophers,  of  con- 
querors, statesmen,  and  grammarians,  be 
snoots  his  poisoned  arrows.  We  might  object 
to  a  want  of  occasional  verisimilitude  in  the 
style ; — but  if,  beside  all  fair  allowance  of 
lightness  and  buflbonery,  we  have  senten- 
ces majestically  sedate  as  those  of  Plato 
himself;  a  sloomy  concentration  and  gran- 
deur that  Tacitus  could  hardly  have  excel- 
led ;  and  even  evidence,  here  and  therei  as 
though  the  low-born  lover  of  Aristophanes 
had  been  loitering  half  his  life  in  the 
Psecile  with  the  Tragedians ; — it  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  considerate  to  make  this  an  ob- 
jection !  Here  are  a  few  brief  extracts,  by 
which  tJie  rtader  may  judge  for  hiflMelf. 
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*TiM0TBCD8*  Cou«in  Luciaa!  cousio  Lu- 
cian  1  the  name  of  Plato  will  be  durable  as 
that  of  Sesostris.— LuciAN.  So  will  the  peb- 
bles and  bricks  which  gangs  of  slaves  erected 
into  a  pyramid.  I  do  not  hold  Sesostris  in 
much  higher  estimation  than  those  quieter 
ium|30  of  matter.  They,  O  Timotheus  I  who 
survtve  the  wreck  of  ages,  are  by  no  means, 
as  a  body,  the  worthiest  of  our  admiration. 
It  is  in  these  wrecks,  as  in  those  at  sea,  the 
best  things  are  not  always  saved.  Hencoops 
and  empty  barrels  bob  upon  the  surface,  under 
a  serene  and  smiling  sky,  when  the  graven  or 
depicted  images  of  the  Gfods  are  scattered  on 
invisible  rocks,  and  when  those  who  most  re- 
semble them  in  knowledge  and  beneficence  are 
devoured  by  cold  monsters  below.' 


^An  honest  man  may  fairly  scoff  at  all 
phflosophies  and  religions  which  are  proud, 
ambitious,  intemperate,  and  contradictory.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  philosophical  to  seek 
truth :  it  is  the  office  of  the  religious  to  worship 
her.  The  falsehood  that  the  tongue  commits 
is  slight  in  comparison  with  what  is  conceived 
by  tlie  heart,  and  executed  by  the  whole  man, 
throughout  life.  If,  professing  love  and  char- 
ity to  the  human  race  at  large,  I  quarrel  day 
after  day  with  my  next  neighbor ;  if,  professing 
that  the  rich  can  never  see  Qod,  1  spend  in 
the  luxuries  of  my  household  a  talent  monthlj^ ; 
if^  professing  to  place  so  much  confidence  in 
his  word,  that,  in  regard  to  worldly  weal,  I 
need  take  no  care  for  to-morrow,  I  accumulate 
stores  even  beyond  what  would  be  necesary, 
though  1  quite  distrusted  both  his  providence 
and  his  veracity ;  if,  professing  that  "  he  who 
giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,"  I 
question  the  Lord's  security,  and  haggle  with 
him  about  the  amount  of  the  loan;  if,  pro- 
fessing that  I  am  their  steward,  I  keep 
ninety-nine  parts  in  the  hundred  as  the  emol- 
ument of  my  stewardship;— how, when  God 
hates  liars  and  punishes  defrauders,  shall  I, 
and  other  such  thieves  and  hypocrites,  (are 
hereafter?' 


<  Scarcely  ever  has  there  been  a  politician, 
in  an^  free  state,  without  much  falsenood  and 
duplicity.  I  have  named  the  most  illustrious 
exceptions.  Slender  and  irregular  lines  of  a 
darker  color  run  alon^  the  bright  blade  that 
decides  the  fate  of  nauons,  and  may  indeed  be 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  its  temper.  The 
great  warrior  has  usually  his  darker  lines  of 
character,  necessary  (it  may  be)  to  constitate 
bis  greatness.  No  two  men  poaiess  the  same 
quantity  of  the  same  virtues,  if  they  have  many 
or  much.  We  want  some  which  do  not  far 
outstep  us,  and  which  we  may  follow  with  the 
hope  of  reaching ;  we  want  others  to  elevate, 
and  others  to  defend  us.  The  order  of  things 
would  be  less  beautifbl  without  this  variety. 
Withoiaihe  ebb  and  flow  of  our  paasioiit,  but 


guided  and  moderated  by  a  beneficent  light 
above,  the  ocean  of  life  would  stagnate ;  and 
zeal,  devotion,  eloquence,  would  become  dead 
carcases,  collapsing  and  wasting  on  unprofita- 
ble sands.  The  vices  of  some  men  cause  the 
?irtues  of  others,  as  corruption  is  the  parent  of 
fertility.' 


^  On  words,  on  quibbles,  if  you  please  to  call 
distinctions  so,  rest  the  axis  of  the  intellectual 
world.  A  winged  word  hath  struck  ineradi- 
cably  in  a  mUlion  hearts,  and  envenomed 
every  hour  throughout  their  hard  pulsation.  On 
a  winged  wordhaih  hung  the  destiny  of  nations. 
On  a  winged  word  hath  human  wisdom  been 
willing  to  cast  the  immortal  soul,  and  to  leave 
it  dependent  for  all  its  future  happiness.  It  is 
because  a  word  is  unsusceptible  or  explanation, 
or  because  they  who  employed  it  were  impa- 
tient of  any,  that  enormous  evils  have  prevail- 
ed, not  only  against  our  common  sense,  but 
ageunst  our  common  humanity.' 


'  A  great  poet  in  the  hours  of  his  idleness 
may  indulge  in  allegory;  but  the  highest 
poetical  character  will  never  rest  on  so  unsub- 
stantial a  foundation.  The  poet  must  take 
man  from  God's  hands,  mus^  look  into  every 
fibre  of  his  heart  and  brain,  must  be  able  to 
take  the  magnificent  work  to  pieces,  and  to 
reconstruct  it  When  this  labor  is  completed, 
let  him  throw  himself  composedly  on  the  earth, 
and  care  little  how  many  of  its  ephemeral  in- 
sects creep  over  him.' 


<  While  I  admiredj  with  a  species  of  awe 
such  as  not  Homer  himself  ever  impressed  me 
with,  the  majesty  and  sanctimony  of  Livy,  I 
have  been  informed  by  learned  Romans  that 
in  the  structure  of  his  sentences  he  is  often 
inharmonious,  and  sometimes  uncouth.  I  can 
imagine  such  uncouthness  in  the  Groddees  of 
battles,  cx>nfident  of  power  and  victory,  when 

{y-XTt  of^  her  hair  is  waving  round  the  helmet, 
oosened  by  the  rapidity  of  her  descent,  or  the 
vibration  of  her  spear.' 

We  must  take  the  same  course  with 
Marvel  and  Parker.  The  reader  will  have 
to  judge  of  the  house,  by  a  brick  or  two 
taken  from  its  walls.  The  character  and 
position  of  the  speakers, — the  Wit  and  the 
Church  dignitary, — are  the  same  as  in  the 
Greek  didogue ;  but  the  objects  of  di»- 
oossion  have  changed  with  the  lapse  of 
ages.  The  talk  is  here  of  Milton,  and  of 
the  danger  and  darkness  that  encompass 
him ;  of  the  great  Deeds  and  Thoughts  that 
hav0  just  b^en  replaced  in  En^and  by 
tjriekery  and  ftlielxKNi ;  of  tiie  transitory 
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glories  of  worldly  power,  and  of  tbe  eter- 
nal claims  of  Genius.  Thej  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  writings  of  Maryel,  the  delight- 
ful wit  and  incorruptible  patriot,  will  know 
what  he  has  himself  said  of  an  accidental 
meeting  with  Parker,  at  tbe  house  of  Mil- 
ton, in  BomhtU  Row ;  and  how  they  after- 
wards walked  and  wandered  up  and  down 
Moor-Fields, '  astrologizing  upon  the  du- 
ration of  his  Majesty's  'Government/ 
They  will  remember,  too,  that  Marvel  ac- 
cuses the  Bishop  of  'frequenting  John 
Milton's  incessantly;  of  inhumandy  and 
inhospitably  insulting  over  his  old  age ;  and 
of  being  no  better  than  a  Judas,  that  crept 
into  all  companies,  to  jeer,  triepan,  and  be- 
tray them.  Upon  this  foundation  the  Dia- 
logue is  built ;  and  we  think  it  Mr.  Lan- 
der's masterpiece.  It  has,  in  greatest 
abundance,  the  greatest  qualities  of  his  writ- 
ing ;  and  is  more  consistently  sustained,  at 
a  higher  level,  and  with  fewer  drawbacks, 
than  perhaps  any  other  of  all  these  ImC' 
ginary  Conversations.  What  extracts  we 
are  able  to  give,  may  not  perfectly  show 
this;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  will 
make  the  reader  anxious  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  it  for  himself. 

^Parker.  Both  Mr.  Shakspeare  and  Mr. 
Milton  have  considerable  merit  in  their  re- 
spective ways ;  but  both  surely  are  unequal. 
Is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Marvel  ?— Mabvel.  Under 
the  hiffhest  of  the  immeasurable  Alps,  all  is 
not  vaUey  and  verdure :  in  some  places  there 
are  frothy  cataracts,  there  are  the  fruitless 
beds  of  noisy  torrents,  and  there  are  dull  and 
hollow  glaciers.  He  must  be  a  bad  writer,  or 
however  a  very  indlfierent  one,  in  whom  there 
are  no  inequalities.  The  plants  of  such  table- 
land are  diminutive,  and  never  worth  gather- 
ing. What  would  you  think  of  a  man's  eyes 
to  which  all  things  appear  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude and  of  the  same  elevation  ?  You  must 
think  nearly  so  of  a  writer  who  makes  as 
much  of  small  things  as  of  great.  The  vig- 
orous mind  has  mountains  to  climb  and  val- 
leys to  repose  in.  Is  there  any  sea  without  its 
shoals  ?  On  that  which  the  poet  navigates, 
he  rises  intrepidly  as  the  waves  rise  rouna 
him,  emd  sits  composedly  as  they  subside.' 


'  I  have  often  been  amused  at  thinking  in 
what  estimation  the  greatest  of  mankind  were 
holden  by  their  contemporaries.  Not  even 
the  most  saffacions  and  prudent  one  could 
discover  mudi  of  them,  or  could  jprognosticate 
their  future  course  in  the  infimty  of  space! 
Men  like  ourselves  are  permitted  to  stand 
near,  and  indeed  in  the  very  presence  of  Mil- 
ton. What  do  they  see  ?  Dark  clothes^  grey 
hah*,  and  sightless  eyes.     Other  men  have 
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better  things:  other  men,  therefore,  are  no- 
bler. The  stars  themselves  are  only  bright  by 
distance:  go  dose,  and  all  is  earthy.  But 
vapors  illuminate  these.  From  the  breath  and 
from  the  countenance  of  God  comes  hght  on 
worlds  higher  than  they :  worlds  to  wmch  he 
has  given  the  forms  and  names  of  Shakspeare 
and  of  Milton.' 


*Who,  whether  among  the  ffraver  or  less 
grave,  is  just  to  woman  ?  There  mav  be 
moments  when  the  beloved  tells  us,  and  tells 
us  truly,  that  we  are  dearer  to  her  than  life. 
Is  not  this  enough  ? — Is  it  not  above  all  merit  1 
Yet,  if  ever  the  ardor  of  her  enthusiasm  sub- 
sides—if  her  love  ever  losea^  later  in  the  day, 
the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  its  early  dawn— if 
between  the  sigh  and  the  blush  an  interval  is 
perceptible — ifthe  arm  mistakes  the  chair  for 
the  shoulder— what  an  outcry  is  there ! — what 
a  proclamation  of  her  injustice  and  her  incon- 
stancy ! — what  an  alternation  of  shrinking  and 
spurning  at  the  coldness  of  her  heart  \  Do 
we  ask  within  if  our  own  has  retained  all  its 
ancient  loyalty,  all  its  own  warmth,  and  all 
that  was  poured  into  it  ?  Often  the  true  lov- 
er has  little  of  true  love  compared  with  what  he 
has  undeservedly  received  and  unreasonably 
exacts.' 


'  But  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  mar- 
riage is  the  metempsychosis  of  women ;  that 
it  turns  them  into  different  creatures  from 
what  they  were  beibre.  Liveliness  in  the  girl 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  good  temper ;  the 
little  nervicacity  which  at  first  is  attractively 
provoking,  at  last  provokes  without  its  attract- 
iveness; negligence  of  order  and  propriety,  of 
duties  and  civilities,  long  endured,  often  dep- 
recated, ceases  to  be  tolerable,  when  children 
grow  up  and  are  in  danger  of  following  the 
example.  It  often  happens,  that  if  a  man  un- 
happy in  the  married  state  were  to  disclose 
the  manifold  causes  of  his  \ineasiness,  they 
would  be  found,  by  those  who  were  beyond 
their  influence,  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
rather  to  excite  derision  than  sympathy. 
The  waters  of  bitterness  do  not  fall  on  his 
head  in  a  cataract,  but  through  a  colander — 
one,  however,  like  the  vases  of  the  Danaides, 
perforated  only  for  replenishment  We  know 
scarcely  the  vestibule  of  a  house  of  which  we 
fancy  we  have  penetrated  into  all  the  corners. 
We  know  not  how  grievously  a  man  may 
have  suffered,  long  Wore  the  calumnies  of 
the  world  befell  him,  as  he  reluctantly  left  his 
house-door.  There  are  women  flrom  whom 
incessant  tears  of  aneer  swell  forth  at  ima- 
ginary^wrongs ;  but  of  contrition  for  their  own 
delinquencies,  not  one.' 


'Marvbl.  We  are  captivated  W  bo  charms 
of  description  in  the  histories  of  Guicciardini 
or  Machiavelli ;  we  are  detained  by  no  pecu- 
liarities of  character;  we  hear  a  clamorous 
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scuffle  in  the  street,  and  we  close  the  door. 
How  different  the  historians  of  antiquity!  We 
read  Sallust,  and  always  are  incited 'by  the 
desire  of  reading  on,  although  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  conspirators  and  barbarians ;  we 
read  Livy,  until  we  imagine  we  are  standing 
in  an  august  pantheon,  covered  with  altars 
and  standards,  over  which  are  the  four  fatal 
letters*  that  spell-bound  all  mankind.  We 
step  forth  again  among  the  modem  Italians ; 
here  we  find  plenty  of  rogues,  plenty  of  re- 
ceipts for  making  more;  and  little  else.  In 
the  best  passages  we  come  upon  a  crowd  of 
dark  reflections,  which  scarcely  a  glimmer  of 
glory  pierces  through;. and  we  stare  at  the 
tenuity  of  the  spectres,  but  never  at  their  alti- 
tude. Give  me  the  poetical  mind,  the  mind 
poetical  in  aU  things;  give  me  the  poetical 
heart,  the  heart  of  hope  and  confidence,  that 
beats  the  more  strongly  and  resolutely  under 
the  good  thrown  down,  and  raises  up  fabric 
after  fabric  on  the  same  foundation.— Parker. 
At  your  time  of  life,  Mr.  Marvel  I — Marvel. 
At  mine,  my  lord  Bishop !  1  have  lived  with 
Milton.  Such  creative  and  redeeming  spirits 
are  like  kindly  and  renovating  Nature.  Vol- 
cano comes  after  volcano,  yet  covereth  she 
with  herbage  and  foliage,  with  vine  and  olive, 
and:  with  whatever  else  refVeshes  and  glad- 
dens her,  the  Earth  that  has  been  gasping 
under  the  exhaustion  of  her  throes.' 


<  Little  men  in  lofty  places,  who  throw  long 
shadows,  because  our  sun  is  setting.' — {Mar- 
vePs  dejinition  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time,) 


*  I  have  usually  found,  that  those  who  make 
faults  of  foibles,  and  crimes  of  faults,  have 
within  themselves  an  impulse  toward  worse ; 
and  give  ready  way  to  such  impulse  whenever 
they  can,  secretly  or  safely.  There  is  a  grav- 
ity which  is  not  austere  nor  captious,  which 
belongs  not  to  melanchol}^,  nor  dwells  in  con- 
traction of  heart,  but  arises  from  tenderness 
and  hangs  upon  reflection.' 


^  Usually  men,  in  distributing  fame,  do  as 
old  maids  and  old  misers  do ;  they  give  every 
thing  to  those  who  want  nothing.  In  litera- 
ture, often  a  man's  soUtude,  and  oftener  his 
magnitude,  disinclines  us  from  helping  him  if 
we  find  him  down.  We  are  fonder  of  warm- 
ing our  hands  at  a  fire  already  in  a  blaze  than 
of  blowing  one.' 


'  I  know  that  Milton,  and  every  other  great 
poet,  must  be  religious ;  for  there  is  nothing 
so  godlike  as  a  love  of  order,  with  a  power  of 
bringing  great  things  into  it' 


*  Parker.  When  I  ride  or  walk,  I  never 
carry  loose  money  about  me,  lest,  through  an 

*  s.  P.  a  R. 


[June, 

mconsiderate  beDevolence,  I  be  tempted  in 
some  such  manner  to  misapply  it  To  be  rob- 
bed, would  give  me  as  little  or  less  concern. — 
Marvel.  A  man's  self  is  often  his  worst  rob- 
ber. He  steals  from  his  own  bosom  and  heart 
what  Gk)d  has  there  deposited,  and  he  hides 
it  out  of  his  way,  as  dogs  and  foxes  do  with 
bones.  But  the  robberies  we  commit  on  the 
body  of  our  superfluities,  and  store  up  in  va- 
cant places,  in  places  of  poverty  and  sorrow, 
these,  whether  m  the  dark  or  in  tlie  daylight, 
leave  us  neither  in  nakedness  nor  in  fear,  are 
marked  by  no  burning-iron  of  conscience,  are 
followed  "by  no  scour^  of  reproach ;  they 
never  deflower  prosperity,  they  never  distem- 
per sleep.' 

'  I  do  not  like  to  hear  a  man  cry  out  with 
pain;  but  I  would  rather  hear  one  than 
twenty.  Sorrow  is  the  growth  of  all  seasons; 
we  had  much,  however,  to  relieve  it  Never 
did  our  England,  since  she  first  emerged  from 
the  ocean,  rise  so  high  above  surrounding  na- 
tions. The  rivalry  of  Holland,  the  pride  of 
Spain,  the  insolence  of  France,  were  thrust 
back  by  one  finger  each ;  yet  those  countries 
were  then  more  powerful  than  they  had  ever 
been.  The  swora  of  Cromwell  was  preceded 
by  the  mace  of  Milton — by  that  mace  which, 
when  Oliver  had  rendered  his  account  openeJ 
to  our  contemplation  the  garden-gate  of  Para- 
dise. And  there  were  some  around  not  un- 
wortliy  to  enter  with  him.  In  the  compass  of 
sixteen  centuries,  you  will  not  number  on  the 
whole  earth  so  many  wise  and  admirable  men 
as  you  could  have  found  united  in  that  single 
day,  when  England  showed  her  true  magni- 
tude, and  solved  the  question,  Which  is  most, 
one  or  a  million?  There  were  giants  in  those 
days;  but  giants  who  feared  God,  and  not 
who  fought  against  him.' — (AJarvel  describ- 
ing the  days  c^'the  English  Commonwealth,) 


*  Parker.  Our  children  may  expect  from 
Lord  Clarendon  a  fair  account  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  late  disturbances. — Marvel. 
He  knew  but  one  party,  and  saw  it  only  in  its 
gala  suit  He  despises  those  whom  he  left  on 
the  old  litter;  and  he  fancies  that  all  who 
have  not  risen  want  the  ability  to  rise.  No 
doubt,  he  will  speak  unfavorably  of  those 
whom  I  most  esteem ;  be  it  so :  it  their  lives 
and  writings  do  not  controvert  him,  they  are 
unworthy  of  my  defence.  Were  I  upon  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him,  I  would  render  him  a 
service,  by  sending  him  the  best  translations, 
from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  maxims  left 
us  by  the  wisest  men;  maxims  which  my 
friends  held  longer  than  their  fortunes,  and 
dearer  than  their  lives.  And  are  the  vapors 
of  such  quagmires  as  Clarendon  to  overcast 
the  luminaries  of  mankind  ?  Should  a  Hyde 
lift  up,  I  will  not  say  his  hand,  I  will  not  say 
his  voice,  BhoQld  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  against  a 
Milton  ?— Parker.  Mr.  Milton  would  have 
benefited  the  world  much  more  by  coming 
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into  its  liltk  humore,  and  by  complying  with 
it  cheerfulIy.--M ARTEL.  As  the  needle  turns 
away  from  the  rising  son,  from  the  meridian, 
from  the  occidental^  from  regions  of  fragrancy 
and  ffold  and  gems,  and  moves  with  unerring 
impulse  to  the  frosts  and  deserts  of  the  north,  so 
Milton  and  some  lew  others,  in  politics,  philoso- 
phy, and  religion,  walk  through  the  busy  Oiulti- 
tude,  wave  aside  the  importunate  traaer,  and 
after  a  momentary  osciualion  from  external 
agency,  are  found  in  the  twilight  and  in  the 
storm,  pointing  with  certain  index  to  the  pole- 
star  of  immutable  truth.' 
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'Parker.  We  are  all  of  us  dust  and  ashes. 
— ^Marvel.  True,  my  lord!  but  in  some  we 
recognize  the  dust  of  gold  and  the  ashes  of  the 
pb<Bnix ;  in  others  the  dust  of  the  gate-way 
and  the  ashes  of  turf  and  stubble.  With  the 
greatest  rulers  upon  earth,  head  and  crown 
drop  toff ether,  and  are  overlooked.  It  is  true, 
we  read  of  them  in  history ;  but  we  also  read 
in  history  of  crocodiles  and  hysnas.  With 
great  writers,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose, 
what  falls  away  is  scarcely  more  or  other 
than  a  vesture.  The  features  of  the  man  are 
imprinted  on  his  works:  and  more  lamps  burn 
over  them,  and  more  religiously,  than  are 
lighted  in  temples  or  churches.  Milton,  and 
men  like  him,  oring  their  own  incense,  kindle 
it  with  their  own  fire,  and  leave  it  unconsum- 
ed  and  uoconsumable ;  and  their  music,  by 
day  and  by  night,  swells  along  a  vault  com- 
mensurate with  the  vault  of  heaven. — Parker. 
Mr.  Marvel,  I  am  admiring  the  extremely  fine 
lace  of  your  cravat' 


'Parker.  Let  us  piously  hope,  Mr.  Mar- 
vel, that  Grod,  in  his  good  time,  may  turn  Mr. 
Milion  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  incline 
his  heart  to  repentance,  and  that  so  he  may 
finally  be  prepared  for  death. — Marvel.  The 
wicked  can  never  be  prepared  for  it^  the  good 
always  are.  What  is  the  preparation  which 
so  many  ruffled  wrists  point  out  ?  To  gabble 
over  prayer  and  praise,  and  confession  and  con- 
trition. My  lord !  Heaven  is  not  to  be  won 
by  short  hard  work  at  the  last,  as  some  of  us 
take  a  degree  at  the  university,  after  much  ir- 
regularity and  negligence.  1  prefer  a  steady 
pace  from  the  outset  to  the  end,  coming-in 
cool,  and  dismounting  quietly.  Instead  of 
which,  I  have  known  many  old  playfellows  of 
ihe  devil  spring  up  suddenly  from  their  beds, 
and  strike  at  him  treacherously;  while  he, 
without  a  cufif,  laughed  and  made  grimaces  in 
the  corner  of  the  room.' 


'  I  am  confident  that  Milton  is  heedless  of 
how  little  weight  he  is  held  by  those  who  are 
of  none ;  and  that  he  never  looks  towards 
those  somewhat  more  eminent  between  whom 
and  himself  there  have  crept  the  waters  of 
oblivion.  As  the  pearl  ripens  in  the  obscurity 
of  its  shell,  so  npens  in  the  tomb  all  the 


fame  that  is  truly  precions.  In  fame  he  will 
be  happier  than  in  friendship.  Were  it  pos- 
sible that  one  among  the  faithful  of  the  an- 
gels could  have  suffered  wounds  and  dissolu- 
tion in  his  conflict  with  the  false,  I  should 
scarcely  feel  greater  awe  at  discovering  on 
some  bleak  nrauntain  the  bones  of  this  our 
mighty  defender,  once  shining  in  celestial  pan- 
oply, once  glowing  at  the  trumpet-blast  of 
God,  but  not  proof  against  the  desperate  and 
the  damned,  than  I  have  felt  at  entering  the 
humble  abode  of  Milton,  whose  spirit  already 
reaches  heaven,  yet  whose  corporeal  frame 
hath  no  quiet  or  eafie  resting-place  here  below. 
And  shall  not  I,  who  loved  him  early,  have 
the  lonely  and  sad  privilege  to  love  him  still  7 
or  shall  ndeliiy  to  power  be  a  virtue,  and  fidel- 
ity to  tribulation  an  ofience  V 


*  Parker.  The  nation  in  general  thanks 
him  little  for  what  he  has  been  doing — Mar- 
vel. Men  who  have  been  unsparing  of  their 
wisdom,  like  ladies  who  have  been  unfrugal 
of  their  favors,  are  abandoned  by  those  who 
owe  most  to  them,  and  hated  or  slighted  by 
the  rest.  I  wish  beauty  in  her  lost  estate  had 
consolations  like  genius. — Parker.  Fie,  ^e, 
Mr.  Marvel !  Consolations  for  frailty ! — Mar- 
vel. What  wants  them  more  ?  The  reed  is 
cut  down,  and  seldom  does  the  sickle  wound 
the  hand  that  cuta  it.  There  it  lies,  trampled 
on,  withered,  and  soon  to  be  blown  away.' 


We  cannot  leave  Mr.  Lander  at  a  more 
auspicious  time  than  when  these  lofty 
strains  of  wisdom  and  humanity  are  linger- 
ing around  us.  The  author  and  outpour- 
er  of  such,  stands  apart  from  ordinary  wri- 
ters, and  will  be  known,  esteemed,  and 
listened  to,  when  all  the  rubbish  of  light 
and  fashionable  reading,  which  has  so 
choked  up  our  generation,  shall  have  pass- 
ed away.  He  has  himself  somewhere  fine- 
ly said,  that  the  voice  comes  deepest  from 
the  sepulchre,  and  a  great  name  has  its 
roots  in  the  dead  body.  He  is  doubtless, 
for  himself,  well  content  to  obey  that  law. 
But  this  Collection  of  bis  Writings  has  re- 
minded us,  for  our  own  part,  not  to  wait 
until  '  deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the 
tuneful  tongue.'  Others,  let  us  hope,  will 
follow  our  example.  And  thus,  while  Mr. 
Landor  yet  lives,  he  may  hear  what  is  vio- 
lent and  brief  in  bis  writings  forgiven — 
what  is  wise,  tranquil,  and  continuous, 
gratefully  accepted — and  may  know  that 
he  has  not  vainly  striven  for  those  high  re- 
wards which  he  has  so  frequently  and  fully 
challenged.  *  Fame,  they  tell  you,  is  air ; 
but  without  air.  there  is  no  life  for  any— 
without  fame  there  is  none  for  the  best.' 
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TBB  tyrant's  tomb. 


Fram  Tkit't  IfafasfM. 
THE  TYRANTS  TOMB. 


It  was  a  well-knowD  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  that  the  soul  afler  death  passed 
through  toe  forms  of  various  animals  for  a 
period  of  three  thousand  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  resumed  its  original  habitation. 
As,  however,  their  ideas  of  a  resurrection  went 
no  further  than  the  re-animation  of  the  body, 
if  existing,  it  became  a  point  of  supreme  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  preserved  during 
the  interval,  as  well  from  the  decay  of  nature, 
as  from  the  many  accidents  to  which  its  help- 
less condition  exposed  it  As  a  protection 
against  the  former  that  wonderful  people  had 
recourse  to  their  ingenious  and  skilfui  method 
of  embalming  the  dead  ;  and  as  a  defence 
against  the  latter  those  gigantic  structureij  were 
erected,  many  of  which  stUl  remain  after  a  lapse 
of  far  more  than  three  thousand  years.  It  was 
under  a  deep  impression  of  this  belief  that  the 
tyrant  Cheops,  bitterly  detested  by  his  oppress- 
ed subjects,  ouilt  ihe  stupendous  pile  known 
as  the  great  Pyramid,  within  whose  innermost 
recesses,  intrenched,  as  the  surveys  of  science 
inform  us,  no  less  with  marvellous  cunning 
Uuui  with  surpassing  strength,  he  hoped  to 
frustrate  the  vengeance  of  his  enraged  sub- 
jecto.  Ailer  its  completion,  however,  either 
distrusting  its  security,  or  having  all  along  in- 
tended it  merely  as  a  cloak  to  his  real  intentions, 
he  gave  private  instructions  to  have  his  body 
laid  in  a  secret  place,  around  which  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  were  introduced;  and  where,  for 
aught  we  know,  he  raa}r  be  reposing  to  this 
day.  The  pyramid,  which  he  originally  in- 
tended for  ms  sepulchre,  is  thought  to  have 
been  forced  soon  after  the  death  <^its  founder, 
apd,  at  all  eventsL  was  opened  at  an  early  pe- 
riod by  one  of  the  Caliphs,  in  search  of  the 
treasure  it  was  supposea  to  contain. 

Not  less  a  fortresf  than  a  tomb — and  built 

More  firmly  far  than  towers,  a  nation's  guard ; 

Look  on  the  tyrant's  ipive — and  see  how  hard 
It  18  for  man  to  shield  him  from  his  guilt  ! 
Vain  builder  !  when  the  blood  thattbou  hast  spilt, 

Criej  from  the  earth  to  God — with  crafty  skill — 
With  giant  strength — protvot  thee  as  thou  wilt, 

The  hand  of  vengeance  shall  pursue  thee  still ! 
And  yet  is  somewhat  almost  of  sublime, 

In  this  thy  bitter  struggle  to  inherit, 
With  deadly  odds  against  thee — ruthless  t  me, 

And  man's  revenge-— the  life  thou  didst  not 
merit; 
Alone  within  tby  gloomy  hold — no  room 
For  one  tried  friend — 'lis  the  true  tyrant's  tomb ! 

Tyrant !  thou  hast  but  made  it  over  sure : 

The  day  will  come  when  vainly  thou  shalt 
call, 
And  curse  the  skill  that  built  it  too  secure, 

On  this  o'erhansing  human  rock  to  fall ! 

And  thou  hast  mrged  a  weapon  wherewithal 
The  hand  of  man  may  smhe  thee.    Avarice 
Of  later  times,  that  deenas  no  richer  prize 

Within  the  shelter  of  this  mighty  wall 
Can  be  secored,  than  its  own  idol,  gold, 


Hath  buret  npon  thy  slumbers.    Science,  too, 
The  stone  from  this  thy  sepulchre  hath  roll'd, 

And  strives,  with  sll  her  potent  arts  can  do, 
To  take  thee  captive  in  thy  last  strong  hold, 

And  thus  to  tnis  great  riddle  find  the  clue. — 

Yet  stay  !  for  he  who  rear'd  this  fortress-tomb, 
To  shield  him  in  his  ^^ears  of  helplessness, 

Hath  found  beneath  its  giant  shade,  no  room. 
Nor  sleeps  within  its  stern  and  strong  recess. — 
Is  this  vast  pile  then  neither  more  nor  less 

Than  a  grand  juggle  i  a  stupendous  cheat  ? 
A  tyrant's  master-piece  of  craftiness? 

To  make  the  tide  of  vengeince  vainly  beat 
On  this  unyielding  rock,  and,  baffled,  foam 

With  idle  rage,  while  he  sleeps  all  the  while 
Within  a  humbler  but  a  sarer  home, 

Protected  by  the  waves  of  friendly  Nile, 
Like  him  who  to  the  raging  beasts  of  prey 
His  garment  throws,  and  steals  unseen  away  ? 

Well !  be  it  thou  hast  chested  man — what  then  P 
Awake  !  for  thy  three  thousand  years  are  past, 
ThjT  long- forgotten  shspe  resume  at  last— 

And  rise  triumphant  from  this  dreary  den  ! 

Rise !  to  be  great  among  the  sons  of  men. 
See  !  how  they  look  with  wondering  awe  upon 

Thy  verv  tomb  !    Rise  !  visit  once  again 
Thy  glorious  nation — nay — for  that — sleep  on  ! 

True  though  it  be  that  death's  decisive  day 
Ends  every  struggle — finishes  all  strife — 

Dispels  all  home — yet  is  there  still  a  way 
"ro  vanquish  this  last  enemy — and  life, 

A  life  of  bliss  eternal  to  provide- 
But,  ah  !  'tis  not  the  way  which  thou  hast  tried  ! 


Remarkabls  Fcat  in  Metal-Casting.— We 
have  from  time  to  time  de8cril>ed  the  progress 
made  by  Mr.  Wyatt  in  casting  the  stupendous 
Wellington  equestrian  group,  the  largest  work  in 
bronze  ever  executed ;  and  we  think  one  of  our 
latest  notices  wss  thst  of  a  party  of  eight  having 
dined  conveniently  within  the  cavity  of  the  horse's 
hind-quarters.  But  after  all  that  had  been  done, 
there  came  an  operation  of  unexampled  extent, 
difikulty,  and  uncertainty.  This  consisted  in  the 
uniting  together  by  fusion  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions in  which  the  horse  had  been  cast.  A  few 
inches  is  perhaps  the  limit  hitherto  of  such  a  work ; 
but  here  there  must  be  a  girth  of  molten  brass 
(several  tons),  to  the  length  of  twelve  feet,  poured 
into  the  junction  in  such  s^  manner  as  to  fuse  each 
adjacent  side,  and  combine  the  whole  into  one 
solid  mass.  The  contrivance  of  a  mould  for  the 
reception  and  application  of  the  ran  from  the  fur- 
nace was  exceedingly  ingenious,  and,  as  the  ex- 
periment turaed  out,  peifectly  successful.  From 
the  belly  to  half  way  up  the  sides  of  the  horse  is 
as  completely  united  as  if  it  had  been  cast  in  one 
piece ;  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  will 
ofiTer  no  obstacle  nke  that  which  has  been  over- 
come in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  circle.  This 
splendid  undertaking  may  now,  therefore,  be 
oeemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  danger :  and 
"so  nearly  finished,  that  we  trust  the  pubUc  autho- 
rities and  committee  will  lose  no  time  in  having 
it  erected.  The  world  has  nothing  of  its  kind  to 
match  this  production  of  art. — IM,  Oa%, 
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Om  Brtiith  Quarterly  Review. 


CHAUCER — HIS  AGE  AND  WBlTlNGa 

Ckaucer'3  Poetical  Works.  London,  Pick- 
ering.    1845. 

The  Poems  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  modern- 
ized by  various  hands,  London,  Whit- 
taker.     1841. 

Knight's  Weekly  Volume,  No,  LIV,  Lives 
of  the  British  Worthies,  VoL  L 

Chaucer,  according  to  the  account 
generally  r€cei?ed,  was  born  in  London  in 
the  year  1^^,  tour  years  after  the  birth  ol 
his  great  contemporary  Wycliff'e.  A  de- 
bate has  been  raised  on  the  subject  of  his 
parentage,  some  maintaining  that  his  father 
was  a  knight,  others  that  he  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  others  that  he  was  a  respectable 
vintner  who  occupied  premises  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Kirton-lane,  in  the  city.  All  the 
probabilities  are  on  the  side  of  those  who 
argue  that  the  poet's  father  was  a  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  courtly  station,  if  not  of 
wealth. 

The  year  of  Chaucer's  birth  was  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  the  chivalrous 
Edward  HI.;  and  the  war  which  that  mon- 
arch carried  on  against  David  11.  of  Scot- 
land, the  successor  of  Robert  the  Bruce, 
must  have  been  the  great  topic  of  the  Eng- 
lish court  during  the  poet's  infancy.  This 
war  was  followed  by  another  of  more  im«> 
portance — that  undertaken  by  Edward  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  his  pretended 
right  to  succeed  Charles  IV.  on  the  throne 
of  France.  The  first  of  Edward's  French 
campaigns  was  opened  in  the  year  18^; 
and  trom  that  time  the  war  continXied  to  be 
carried  on  for  many  years  with  little  inter- 
mission. In  1346  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Creci ;  and  ten  years  afterwards 
the  victory  at  Creci  was  followed  by  that  at 
Poictiers. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  battle  of  Creci 
was  fought,  Chaucer  is  believed  to  iiave 
written  his  '  Court  of  Love/  the  first  of  his 
longer  poems.  At  this  time  he  was  probably 
in  his  nineteenth  year;  and  from  a  passage 
in  the  poem  in  which  he  describes  himseit 
by  the  name  of '  Philogenet,  of  Cambridge, 
clerk,'  it  appears  that  when  he  wrote  it  he 
was'  a  student  at  Cambridge,  possibly  a 
member  of  Clare,  then  called  Soler  or 
Scholar's  Hall,  with  the  localities  about 
which  he  shows  himself  in  his  Reeve's 
Tale  to  have  been  well  acquainted. 
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« At  Trompingtoo,  not  far  frwn  Cuntabridfe 
There  gtn;iJi  a  brook,  aiid  over  that  a  bridge, 
Upon  the  whiclie  bridge  thera  stood  a  mill.' 

Shortly  after  the  composition  of  the 
*  Court  of  Love,'  the  poet  seems  to  have 
loJlowed  a  custom  then  common,  and  re- 
moved from  Cambridge  to  Oxford,  boarding 
there,  perhaps,  like  the  Ueudy  Nicholas  of 
his  Aliller's  Tale,  with  some  *  rich  gnoof  of 
a  carpenter  who  let  lodgings  to  poor  scho- 
lars.' At  Oxtord  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  poet  Gower,  and  Gower's  friend, 
the  'philosophical  Strood.'  M^hetber  at 
the  same  time  he  (cirmed  any  acquaintance 
with  VVycliffiB,  who  entered  as  a  commoner 
at  Queen's  College  in  i;i40,  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture  than  of  historical  certain- 
ty. Witltout,  however,  attaching  any  more 
value  than  it  deserves,  to  the  very  scanty 
evidence  which  can  be  adduced  in  support 
of  the  opinion  that  Chaucer  and  Wyclifie 
became  known  to  each  other  while  students 
at  Oxford,  we  may  allow  the  imagination 
of  our  readers  to  make  its  own  use  of  the 
supposition.  In  1348-9,  then,  let  us  pic- 
ture Wycliffs  a  man  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  but  with  the  face  of  a 
hard  student,  and  of  an  earnest,  anxious 
temperament;  and  Chaucer,  a  fair  com- 
plexioned  youth  of  twenty-oae,  of  genial, 
all-enjoying  disposition,  but  of  modest  and 
diffident  manners;  a  diligent  student,  too, 
btu  more  difiuse  in  his  tastes,  and  with  less 
intensity  and  strictness  of  moral  feeling 
than  Wycliflfe;  reading  the  Scriptures  with 
the  lUerary  lervor  of  a  poet,  not  with  the 
seriousness  or  docility  of  a  man  of  God 
searching  after  the  truth;  regarding  the 
world  with  that  clear  sunny  spirit  which 
reflects  what  it  sees  rather  than  with  the 
severe,  scrutinieing  eye  of  a  moral  teacher 
groaning  over  social  wrongs.  To  Chancer, 
Wyclifie,  we  can  suppose,  would  be  a 
strange,  almost  mysterious  man,  whose 
grave,  acute,  and  powerful  mind  bespoke 
him  the  able,  honest,  and  truly  consecrated 
priest.  To  Wyclifie,  Chaucer  would  be  a 
fresh-hearted  and  ingenuous  youth,  whose 
somewhat  quaint  and  original  remarks,  as 
well  as  the  reputed  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments, would  awaken  a  stronger  feeling  of 
interest  than  might  be  thought  at  all  times 
due  to  a  mere  writer  of  love-verses. 

In  1848-9,  tlie  terrible  pestilence  called 
*the  Black  Death'  yisited  England,  after 
sweeping  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent, carrying  off  in  some  countries  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitauu.  For 
ftve  months  the  pestilence  hung  in  the  ai- 
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mosphere  of  England  tike  a  hot  and  fetid 
vapor ; '  and  thousands  of  purple-spotted 
corpses  lay  putrefying  in  fields  and  houses. 
The  efiects  produced  by  these  five  months 
of  horror  on  two  such  minds  aa  those  of 
Wyclifie  and  Chaucer  must  have  been 
.widely  different.  The  efiect  which  the 
event  produced  on  WyclifTe  is  happily  not 
a  secret.  To  his  pious  and  earnest  spirit, 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  prophecy,  the 
pestilence  appeared  as  one  of  those  vials  of 
God's  wrath  which  were  to  be  poured  out 
in  the  last  days  upon  the  earth.  How 
could  he  doubt  it?  Were  not  sin  and 
wickedness  every  where  abounding — the 
state,  ill-governed — the  church,  lazy  and 
corrupt — the  rich,  luxurious  and  tyrannical 
— the  poor,  ignorant,  brutish,  and  oppress- 
ed! And  at  a  time  when  all  men  were 
disposed  to  think  seriously,  was  not  he,  as 
a  minister  of  God,  to  seek  bis  explanation 
of  appearances  in  that  volume  in  which  it 
is  foretold  how,  when  the  end  of  the  world 
is  approaching,  there  shall  be  wars,  and 
famines,  and  pestilences,  and  skies  streaked 
with' blood,  and  signs  in  the  air  1  From  a 
mind  full  of  such  feelings  the  tract  entitled 
'The  Last  Age  of  the  Church,'  the  oldest 
of  the  pieces  attributed  to  Wycliffe,  evi- 
dently issued. 

Chaucer,  who  was  in  no  sense  a  sceptic, 
must  have  participated  in  such  feelings; 
but  that  he  must  have  whiled  away  the 
five  months  of  pestilence  in  occupations  of 
a  very  different  nature  front  those  of  Wyc- 
liffe  is  evident  not  less  from  the  known 
difference  of  their  characters  than  from 
the  fact  that  the  composition  of  Chaucer 
which  corresponds  most  nearly  in  time  with 
Wycliffe's  *  Last  Age  of  the  Church '  is  his 
pathetic  poem  of  *  Troilus  and  Cressida.' 
In  the  introduction  to  the  Decameron  of 
Boccaccio,  we  have  an  ideal  glimpse 
into  a  poet's  life  during  the  great  plague 
of  1348.  The  poet  there  describes  himself 
as  forming  one  of  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who,  while  the  plague  was  at  its 
height  in  Florence,  retired  to  a  beautiful 
villa  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and 
there,  '  their  ears  entertained  with  the 
warbling  of  birds,  and  their  eyes  with  the 
verdure  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  with  the 
waving  of  corn-fields  like  the  sea  itself, 
with  trees  of  a  thousand  different  kinds,  and 
with  a  more  serene  and  open  sky,'  amused 
themselves  talking  over  a  thousand  merry 
things,  singing  love-songs,  weaving  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  and  relating  pleasant  sto- 
ries.   Now,  if  not  literally  with  the  sune 
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occupations  as  the  Florentines  of  Boccac- 
cio, at  least,  we  may  be  sure,  in  an  equally 
Cpicurian  spirit,  with  literary  dainties  and 
luscious  love-romances,  was  the  poet 
Chaucer  beguiling  the  time.  Ovid's  Art 
of  Love  and  Loris's  Romaunt  of  the  Rose 
were  the  favorite  companions  of  the  young 
poet  while  the  more  earnest  theologian  was 
meditating  over  the  apocalypse  and  the  ca- 
balistic utterances  of  Abbot  Joachim. 

For  sevetal  years  Chaucer  appears  to 
have  led  the  life  of  a  voluntary  student,  de- 
vourirt;^  indiscriminately  all  the  accessible 
literature  of  the  age,  classical,  scholastic, 
and  romantic  or  Proven^jal.  The  extent 
and  variety  of  his  reading  are  proved  by 
the  quantity  of  odd  and  quaint  information 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  pouring  out 
upon  all  subjects  in  his  writings.  In  this 
habit  of  omnivorous  reading  we  discern  the 
nature  of  the  poet  or  literary  epicure  pur- 
suing knowledge  simply  because  the  love  of 
acquisiiion  is  constitutional  in  him,  and  not 
with  any  immediate  purpose  in  view,  such 
as  might  be  supposed  to  inspire  an  ecclesi- 
astic or  other  special  functionary  of  soci- 
ety at  that  period  with  the  resolution  to  go 
through  a  course  of  general  study.  The 
spirit  which  presided  over  our  poet's  mis- 
cellaneous researches  was  rather  that  of  the 
conscious  artist,  to  whom  all  sources  of 
language  and  imagery  are  precious,  than 
that  of  the  moralist  who  prosecutes  his 
studies  under  the  impulse  of  some  special 
enthusiasm.  We  cannot  but  think  thai  in 
Jankin,  the  youth  of  twenty,  the  fifth  hus- 
band of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  who  *  sometimes 
was  a  clerk  of  Oxenford,'  and  who  '  often- 
times would  preach  to  his  wife  out  of  old 
Roman  gests,'  knowing,  as  she  said 

*  Of  more  proverbs 
Than  in  this  world  there  growen  grass  or  herbs.' 

Chaucer  has,  with  due  allowance  for  the 
difference  between  a  married  man  and  a 
bachelor,  described  himself  as  he  used  td 
pass  his  evenings  in  his  lodging  at  Oxford. 
From  Oxford  the  tradition  is  that  Chau- 
cer went  to  Paris.  Af\er  travelling  through 
various  parts  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, he  seems  to  have  returned  to  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1355,  and  to  have  com- 
menced the  study  of  th^  law,  a  friend  of 
his  editor  Speght  professing  to  have  seen 
the  original  memorandum  which  stated 
that  while  residing  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
'  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  fined  five  shillings 
for  beating  a  Franciseau  friar  in  Fleet- 
street.'     He  soon,  however,  abandoned  the 
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law  as  a  profession,  having,  it  appears,  re- 
ceived some  appointment  which  required 
his  attendance  at  court. 

Chaucer  is  now  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
already  the  author  of  '  many  ditties  and 
songs  glad/  and  in  a  situation  where  his 
temptations  to  continue  the  practice  of 
composition  are  very  great.  It  was  the  age 
of  chivalry  and  gallantry,  and  the  most 
chivalrous  and  gallant  court  in  Europe  was 
ihat  of  the  brave  English  monarch.  Her- 
aldic pageants  and  tournaments  were  more 
frequent  and  splendid  than  they  had  been 
in  any  previous  reign.  To  typi fy  the  power 
of  the  fair  sex,  processions  were  arranged 
in  which  ladies  of  the  first  distinction  ap- 
peared riding  on  palfreys  and  dragging 
k nights  captive  through  the  streets  by 
golden  chains.  Luxuries  unknown  in  for- 
mer reigns  were  now  common,  the  fruits  of 
Edward's  continental  conquests.  The  court 
was  a  galaxy  of  beauty  and  chivalry  There 
might  be  seen  the  brave  monarch  him&elf, 
the  hero  of  Creci,  yet  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood :  his  queen,  Philippa,  the  gentle  lady 
who  saved  the  lives  of  the  burgesses  of  Ca- 
lais; their  family  of  seven  princes  and  four 
princesses,  some  of  them  yet  mere  chil- 
dren, others  already  grown  up,  of  whom 
the  eldest  was  the  heroic  Black  Prince,  the 
junior  of  Chaucer  by  two  years,  and  the 
sixth  was  John  of  Gaunt,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Lancaster,  now  a  grave 
studious  stripling  of  eighteen  ;  and  around 
this  family  group,  knights  and  ladies  innu- 
merable. Moving  through  this  courtly 
crowd  we  discern  the  figure  of  our  poet. 
He  is  a  handsome  man  of  thirty,  with  a  fair 
complexion  verging  towards  paleness;  his 
hair  a  dusky  yellow,  short  and  thin ;  his 
beard  of  a  forked  shape  and  its  color 
wheaten.  His  forehead  is  smooth  and  fair, 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  serene  and 
sweet-tempered,  with  a  lurking  appearance 
of  satire  about  the  mouth;  or,  according  to 
the  host's  description,  *  he  seemeth  elvish 
by  his  countenance.'  His  manner  is  mod- 
est and  taciturn ;  and  he  has  a  habit  of  al- 
ways looking  on  the  ground  *  as  if  he  would 
find  a  hare.'  Such  he  was  through  life,  ex- 
cept that  as  he  advanced  in  age  he  became 
corpulent. 

Of  all  the  royal  family,  John  of  Gaunt 
seems  most  to  have  attached  himself  to  the 
poet.  The  young  prince  was  in  love  with  the 
Lady  Blanche,  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Lancaster  ;  and  the  tradition  is,  that  Chau- 
cer was  his  confidant,  and  did  him  poet's 
fler?ice  by  writing  the  '  Complaint  of  the 
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Black  Knight,'  to  assist  him  in  melting  the 
o()durate  heart  of  the  lady.  The  coalitioa 
was  successful,  and  in  1359  Chaucer  pro 
duced  another  poem  entitled,  '  Chaucer's 
Dream,'  in  honor  of  the  marriase  of  the 
prince  with  Lady  Blanche.  In  this  poem, 
however,  it  is  not  Lady  Blanche,  but  a  '  my 
lady  '  who  occupies  the  foreground.  At- 
tached to  the  court  were  two  sisters,  Cath- 
arine and  Philippa,  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Payne  Rouet,  Guienne  King-at-Arms,  a  na- 
tive of  Hainault,  who  had  come  over  to 
England  in  the  train  of  Queen  Philippa,  af* 
ter  whom,  probably,  his  younger  daughter 
was  named.  This  Philippa  Rouet  is  the 
lady  of  Chaucer's  dream.  The  poet  dreams 
that  the  newly-married  prince  and  his  lady, 
bring  him  and  his  lady  to  the  parish  church 
'there  to  conclude  the  marriage.'  The 
service  is  *  full  y-sungen  out  after  the  cus- 
tom and  the  guise  of  Holy  Church's  ordi- 
naunce ;'  the  marriage  feast  is  already  be- 
gun ;  the  tuning  of  a  thousand  instruments 
by  the  minstrels  in  attendance  is  in  the  ear 
of  the  dreamer,  when,  O  misery!  he, 
awake 


*  Then  from  my  bed  anon  I  leap, 
Weening  to  have  been  ai  tlie  feast ; 
But,  when  I  wok**,  all  wan  y-ceased  ; 
For  there  ne  was  nc  creature, 
Save  on  thu  walls  otd  portraiture 
Of  hnrsemen,  hawk^t,  and  of  hounds, 
And  hart  deer  all  full  of  wounds, 
Some  like  bitten,  some  hurt  with  shot. 
And,  as  ray  dream,  seem^'d  what  was  not, 
And  when  I  woke  and  knew  the  truth, 
An*  ye  had  seen,  of  very  ruth 
I  trow  ye  would  have  wept  a  week.* 

The  calm  tenor  of  the  poet's  life  was  in- 
terrupted in  1359,  when,  having  accompa- 
nied  Edward  HI.  into  France,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  during  the  unfortunate  campaign 
which  ensued.  His  captivity  in  France 
w  uld  appear  to  have  been  of  considerable 
duration,  as  it  is  not  till  the  year  1365  or 
1366  that  we  find  him  in  England,  and  mar- 
ried to  Philippa  Rouet.  On  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 136(5,  there  is  an  entry  of  a  pen- 
sion of  ten  marks  for  life,  granted  by  the 
king  to  Philippa  Chaucer,  as  a  lady  in  the 
queen's  household ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June 
following,  Chaucer  himself,  as  filling  the 
post  of  king's  valet,  received  a  grant  of 
twenty  marks  yearly,  in  consideration  of  his 
services.  The  salaries  of  husband  and 
wife  together  would  be  worth  about  ^360 
of  our  present  money — a  moderate  income 
for  the  newly-married  couple.  Thus  set- 
tled in  life>  with  good  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture,  the  poet  seems  to  have  resumed  hit 
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literary  avocations;  and  during  the  four  fol- 
lowing years,  several  new  performances  were 
finished,  including  aversion  of  the  admired 
French  poem, '  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose/ 
and  other  original  pieces  of  a  descriptive 
and  chivalrous  cast. 

Meanwhile,  (to  continue  our  parallel  ot 
the  two  lives,)  Wycliffe  is  becoming  a  per- 
son of  note  in  England,  being  already  en- 
gaged in  what  the  Romanist  historian  Lin- 
gard  calls, '  a  fierce  but  ridiculous  contro- 
versy with  the  different  orders  of  friars.' 
How  different,  now,  the  occupations  of  the 
two  men ! — the  one  the  pet  of  a  luxurious 
court,  perusing  romances  or  scientific  trea- 
tises in  quiet  privacy,  attending  jousts  and 
pageants,  tf  not,  as  seems  probable  from  his 
delight  in  heraldic  description,  assisting  in 
arranging  them,  composing  songs  and  bal- 
lads of  chivalry,  andin  praise  and  dispraise 
of  women ;  the  other  a  devout  and  calnm* 
niated  priest,  looking  from  his  Bible  to  so- 
ciety, and  from  society  back  to  his  Bible 
again,  and  at  every  glance  between  the  fair 
pag^  of  the  one  and  the  foul  face  of  the 
other,  growing  more  earnest,  more  bitter 
and  out-spoken  against  those  friars  who 
'  visiten  rich  men,  and  by  hypocrisy  getten 
falsely  their  alms,  and  withdraw  from  poor 
men ;  but  they  visiten  rich  widows  for  their 
muck,  and  maken  them  to  be  buried  in  the 
Friars,  but  poor  men  come  not  there;' 
those  friars,  who  '  be  worse  enemies  and 
slayers  of  man's  soul  than  is  the  cruel  fiend 
of  hell  himself;  for  they,  under  the  habit 
of  holiness,  lead  men  and  nourish  them  in 
sins,  and  be  special  helpers  of  the  fiend  to 
strangle  men's  souls.' 

Let  us  not,  however,  do  injustice  to  our 
poet.  He,  also,  is  doing  a  great  work,  if 
not,  morally,  so  noble  a  one  as  Wycliffe's. 
Even  these  love  ditties,  and  ballads  in 
praise  and  dispraise  of  women,  and  heral- 
dic descriptions  of  jouSts  and  tournaments 
— poems,  mostly  of  the  fancy,  and  from 
which,  by  themselves,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
infer  the  real  nature  of  the  man  Chaucer 
— what  a  grand  result  are  they  helping  to 
accomplish  !  Not  a  quip,  not  a  jest,  not  a 
simile,  not  a  new  jingle  of  sounds  andsylla- 
bles,  let  the  intrinsic  value  of  tlie  sentiment 
of  which  they  are  the  foliage  and  efilores- 
cence  be  ever  so  small,  but  in  the  act  of  ori- 
ginating that  quip  or  jest,  or  simile  or  jingle, 
Chaucer  is  struggling  successfully  with  the 
tough  element,  of  an  unformed  language, 
and  assisting  to  render  it  plastic  for  future 
speakers  and  writers.  When  we  consider 
this  we  ought  to  be  glad  that  it  so  happened 
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that  the  first  great  English  poet  was  a  rich, 
descriptive  genius — a  man  whose  eye  took 
notice  of  and  received  pleasure  from  the 
minutia  of  external  appearances,  the  flow* 
ers  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plots  in  a 
garden,  the  paraphernafM  of  a  feast,  the 
banners  and  scutcheons  in  a  procession,  the 
dresses  and  armor  of  knights  in  a  tourna- 
ment, the  harnessing  and  caparisons  of  the 
horses.  For  assisting  at  the  formation  of 
a  language  and  the  compilation  of  a  Fitera- 
ry  idiom,  a  poet  with  a  genius  for  nomeo- 
clature  and  description  fike  that  of  Chau- 
cer, was  most  suitable;  and  for  such  a 
genius,  a  life  of  ease  and  luxurious  courtier- 
ship  was  the  proper  training. 

But  Chaucer  was  more  than  a  mere  de- 
scriptive poet,  with  a  powerful  faculty  of 
language  and  a  taste  for  rich  and  loscioes 
imagery  ;  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  cul- 
ture, a  keen  and  original  thinker,  whose 
feelings  were  all  healthy  and  genial,  and 
whose  aspirations  were  all  for  social  pro- 
gress and  the  diffusion  of  sound  opinion. 
Even  those  compositions  of  love  and  chival- 
ry which  he  had  already  produced  long  be- 
fore he  had  commenced  his  great  work, 
in  which  he  was  to  display  his  ripe,  autum- 
nal nature,  and  perform  for  the  age  the 
function  of  a  satirist  and  dramatist ;  eveD 
chose  compositions,  frivolous  as  their  tex- 
ture may  appear,  and  paltry  the  occasions 
which  called  them  forth,  what  versatility  of 
talent  do  they  not  display,  and  what  a  civil- 
izing influence  were  they  not  calculated  to 
exert  over  English  society  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Forgetting  the  florid  beauty  of 
the  diction  of  some  of  them,  omitting,  also, 
all  consideration  of  their  value  as  historical 
pictures,  what  an  amount  of  information 
and  varied  thinking  do  they  not  contain, 
the  metrical  dissemination  of  which  would 
be  a  boon  to  any  age  or  nation ;  what 
strong,  good  sense,  what  touches,  nay 
bursts,  of  the  truest  humor,  what  distant 
reaches  of  reflection  and  sentiment ;  and, 
above  all,  what  deep,  sweet.  Sobbing  pathos ! 
And  although  the  assertion  of  Foxe  the  mar- 
tyrologist,  that  ^  Chaucer  was  a  right  Wick- 
livian,  or  else  there  never  was  any,'  is  un- 
doubtedly an  exaggeration,  yet  it  is  evident 
that,  like  his  great  Italian  contemporaries 
and  predecessors,  Chaucer  was  an  antago* 
nist  of  the  corrupt  Romish  system,  and 
that  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  his  Epi- 
curean temperament  as  a  poet,  he  sympa- 
thized with  such  ideas  and  efforts  as  those 
of  the  more  earnest  Wycliflle. 
I     Indeed,  the  age  was  one  in  which  the 
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strictest  poet  whould  have  refused  to  take 
shelter  ^nder  the  poet's  admitted  privilege 
of  Don-intarference  in  politics  or  controver- 
sy* The  jo^ts  and  tcurnaments,  thesplen- 
dors  of  chivaWy,  the  French  campaigns, 
the  tented  fieloSsof  Creci  and  Poictiers — 
f .  these  things,  the  delights  of  the  historian 
and  the  novelist,  were  but  the  gilded  sur- 
face of  an  age,  the  ioside  of  which  was 
rottenness  and  confusion.  Underneath  all 
'  this  jousting  and  tourneying,  and  clanging  of 
arms  and  flaunting  of  pennons,  constituting 
the  holiday  life  of  but  a  few  hundreds  of 
the  community,  history  is  but  too  apt  to 
forget  that  there  was  a  whole  English  peo- 
ple, most  of  them  belonging  to  the  class  of 
serfs  or  villains,  and  descended  from  tlie 
Anglo-Saxons  whom  the  Conquest  had 
crusl)ed,  engaged  in  essentially  the  same 
occupations  as  the  mass  of  the  English 
population  of  the  present. day,  earntag  their 
livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  till- 
ing the  ground,  baking  the  bread,  weaving 
the  ctoth,  hammering  the  iron  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  entire  commonwealth. 
This  hum  of  lal)or,  the  true  ground-tone 
of  human  life  in  all  ages,  it  seems  the  cus- 
tom of  historians  to  suppress,  taking  it  too 
readily  (or  granted  that  the  reader  will,  of 
his  own  accord,  supply  such  details.  Yet, 
just  as  we  should  pronounce  that  biography 
deficient  which  did  not  contrive,  somehow 
or  other,  to  convey  the  idea  that  part  of  the 
hero's  life  was  occupied  in  ordinary  and 
common  actions ;  so  the  historian,  even  of 
a  chivalrous  age,  ought  to  condescend,  now 
and  then,  from  the  lists  of  the  knights  and 
the  galleries  of  the  ladies  upon  those  every- 
day functions  of  the  body-politic  -  bread-ba- 
king, weaving,  building,  and  such  like,  a 
simultaneous  cessation  of  which,  occasion- 
ed by  a  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  function- 
aries, would  have  handed  knights  and  la- 
dies into  polite  annihilation,  and  have  snap- 
ped, prematurely  short,  the  historian's  own 
precious  lineage. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  poet  to  be  inter- 
ested in  events  only  as  they  furnish  him 
with  pictures.  Even  the  woes  of  society 
are  viewed  by  him  with  an  unagitated 
spirit;  and  the  earnestness  of  other  people 
to  relieve  them,  is  to  him  simply  one  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  case. 

It  is  only  in  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, although  then  with  astounding 
effects,  that  the  spirit  of  the  poet  becomes 
enraged  or  tempestuous.  The  state  of  so- 
ciety in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  was,  however,  too  perplexed,  too 
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full  of  abuses,  to  permit«the  ideal  calmness 
of  spirit  which  ought  to  belong  to  a  poet 
Accordingly,  even  in  Chaucer,  although 
his  habitual  manner  of  writing  is  certainly 
that  of  an  artist,  and  not  that  of  a  moralist, 
we  detect  occasional  outbreaks  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  personal  zeal  and  feeling. 
Wydiffe,  as  every  one  knows,  was,  in  dl 
respects,  a  moralist — the  great  spiritual  re- 
former of  his  age.  There  was,  however,  a 
third  man  then  alive  in  England,  a  coarser 
and  rougher  genius  than  either  Chaucer  or 
WycUffe ;  but,  perhaps,  more  truly  a  hero 
of  the  pei>ple  than  either,  a  '  crazy  priest' 
of  the  name  of  John  Ball,  and  probably 
about  the  same  a;^  as  Wyeliffe.  Peram* 
bulating  Middlesex  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties, this  singular  and  notorious  personage, 
of  whom  we  learn  far  too  little  from  the 
courtly  historians  of  the  period,  Knighton 
and  Walsingharo,  used  to  preach  to  the 
poorer  sort  of  people  after  mass,  attacking 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastioal  abuses  of  the 
time,  and  flinging  abroad,  in  the  form  of 
rhymes  and  proverbs,  the  wildest  demo> 
cratic  abstractions.  The  well-known 
couplet — 

'  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?' 

is  one  of  John  Ball's  rhymes ;  and  was 
probably  in  effective  circulation  among 
the  serfe  of  Kent  and  Essex«  at  the  very 
time  that  Chaucer  was  writing  his  exquisite 
descriptive  poem  of  '  The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf.'  By  the  year  1368,  Chancer  may 
have  heard  John  Ball  the  '  crazy  priest' 
mentioned  many  times  in  conversation  as 
a  public  nuisance. 

In  the  year  1369,  Blanche,  the  wife  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  died  ;  and  Chaucer's  poem, 
*  The  Book  of  the  Duchess,'  is  a  lament 
composed  on  that  occasion.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  poet  went  abroad  on  the 
king's  service;  and  again,  in  1372,  he  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Genoa.  It  was  while 
at  Padua  during  this  visit  to  Italy  that  he 
saw  Petrarch,  then  in  his  sixty-ninth  year; 
and,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  aUusion  in 
the  *  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,'  the  English 
poet  was  one  of  those  who  were  privileged 
to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  aged  lover  of 
Laura  his  own  Latin  version,  which  he  was 
so  fond  of  repeating,  of  Boccaccio's  beauti- 
ful tale  of  Griselda.  Chaucer  returned 
from  his  Genoese  embassy  in  1374,  and  on 
the  8th  of  June  in  that  year,  the  king  con- 
ferred on  him  the  lucrative  office  of  comp- 
troller of  the  customs  for  wool  and  hides, 
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on  condition,  howerer,  that  he  should  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office  in  person. 
About  the  same  time  he  received  an  hon- 
orary grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily, 
which  was  afterwards  commuted  into  *  a 
pecuniary  aliowance.  It  would  seem  that 
i\m  was  the  heyday  of  the  poet's  fortunes; 
for  in  the  same  year  his  friend,  John  of 
Gaunt,  gave  him  a  grant  of  ten  pounds  for 
life,  while  the  two  succeeding  years  brought 
him  two  wind-falls — a  vacant  wardship 
▼aloed  at  104/.  (equivalent  to  1872/.  of  our 
money)  and  a  ibrfeitore  of  wool  to  the 
amount  of  71/.  is.  6^.,  (1263/.  of  our 
money).  Thus  become  a  rich  roan,  Chau- 
cer appears  to  have  lived  in  a  style  of  cor- 
responding liberality  and  expense.  Twice 
afterwards,  in  1376  and  1377,  he  was 
abroad  on  diplomatic  missions.  But  while 
actively  engaged  in  such  important  duties, 
he  was  still  using  his  pen,  and  the  period 
of  his  life  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  is 
the  date  of  the  production  of  his  *  House 
of  Fame,'  and  various  other  pieces. 

In  June  1377,  Edward  HI.  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Richard 
II.,  the  son  of  the  lamented  Black  Prince. 
Although  Richard  was  only  in  his  twelfth 
year,  no  formal  Regent  was  appointed,  and 
the  administration  came  into  the  hands  of 
his  three  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster, 
York,  and  Gloucester.  Meanwhile  society 
was  in  a  state  of  violent  ferment.  Wyc- 
Hffe  had  now  become  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and,  in  virtue  of  that  degree,  was  empow- 
ered to  open  his  own  school  of  Theology 
at  Oxford.  He  was  no  longer  engaged  in 
a  petty  warfare  with  the  Mendicant  Friars. 
Ever  since  his  visit  to  the  Papal  Court  at 
Avignon,  in  the  year  1374,  his  aim  had 
been  more  specific,  and  now  he  was  attack- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Pa- 
pacy itself  The  whole  population  of  Eng- 
land had  by  this  time  been  infected  with  the 
Lollard  opinions;  the  Londoners  especially 
were  zealous  Wycliffiies.  In  compliance 
with  no  fewer  than  four  bulls  issued 
against  him  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  the  re- 
former was  brought  to  trial  before  an  eccle- 
siastical tribunal,  at  Lambeth :  and  but  for 
the  political  influences  in  his  favor,  he 
would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.  Wycliflfe's 
years  of  activity,  however,  were  nearly 
over;  in  the  year  1379,  he  was  visited 
with  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  left  him 
weak  and  incapable  of  exertion.  His 
work,  however,  was  done;  and  while  sit- 
ting in  hid  rectory  at  Lutterworth,  the 
paralytic  man,  fifty-five  yesrs  of  age,  could 
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look  round  and  think  that  by  God's  bless- 
ing,  the  spirit  which  had  gone  forth  from 
his  decrepit  body  was  now  vivifying  the 
commonwealth  of  England. 

Nor  was  the  prtesi  John  Ball  idle  in  his 
vocation,  mingling  his  crude  and  fiery  no- 
tions with  a  doctrinal  theology  much  less 
pure  probably  than  that  of  Wycliffe.  For  • 
now  nearly  twenty  years,  according  to 
Walsingham,  he  had  been  overshadowing 
the  country  with  his  presence,  *  promulgat- 
ing the  perverse  crotchets  of  the  perfidious 
John  Wycliffe,  and  a  vast  deal  besides 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  tell  of.'  It 
even  appears  that  he  had  organized  politi- 
cal associations  among  the  serfs  of  Kent 
and  Essex;  and  Knighton  has  preserved 
specimens  of  mystic  littfe  pamphlets  or  fly- 
leaves, which  be  was  in  the  habit  of  dis* 
tributing  under  assumed  signatures  for  in- 
surrectionary purposes.  The  following  is 
one  of  these  specimens,  intitled  'Jack  Mil* 
ler's  Letter' : — 

<  Jack  Miller  asketh  help  to  turn  his  mill 
aright.  He  hath  grounden  small,  small ;  the 
king's  son  of  heaven,  he  shall  pay  for  all. 
Look  thy  mill  go  aright,  with  the  four  sails, 
and  the  post  stand  m  stedfastness.  With 
right  and  with  might,  with  skill  and  with  will. 
Let  might  help  right,  and  skill  go  before  will, 
and  right  before  might  y  then  goeth  our  mill 
aright.  But  if  might  go  before  right,  and  will 
before  skill,  then  is  our  mill  mis-ad ight.' 

The  smouldering  fire  at  length  burst 
forth  in  the  insurrection  of  serfs  under  Wat 
Tyler,  in  June,  13S1.  This  insurrection, 
constituting,  in  our  opinion,  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  English  society,  was  a  com- 
pound outburst  of  three  distinguishable 
feelings:  the  inextinct  feeling  of  Saxon 
against  Norman,  an  impure  Lollard  feel- 
ing, and  the  feeling  of  present  physical 
suffering.  The  revolt  lasted  a  fortnight, 
during  which  the  mob  of  serfs  and  artisans 
held  possession  of  London,  burnt  palaces, 
and  beheaded  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbu«> 
ry  with  several  other  persons  of  note.  The 
throne  itself  was  in  danger,  and  a  real 
concession  to  the  popular  spirit  was  on  the 
point  of  being  made,  when  the  officious 
mace  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Walworth,  dash- 
ing Wat  Tyler  from  his  horse  in  Smithfield, 
dispersed  the  mob  and  put  an  end  to  th^ 
insurrection.  John  Ball,  with  a  few  other 
leaders  of  the  rioters,  was  taken  and  hang- 
ed ;  and  there,  after  a  haggard  career,  was 
an  end  of  the  *  crazy  priest.' 

The  reign  of  Richard  IL  was  a  contin- 
ued series  of  political  agitations.     Scarcely 
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v»8  iSie  outbreak  of  ilw  labortog  elfisse^ 
auppresBed  when  a  struggle  oooimenced 
betweeo  two  parties  amoog  the  iiobtlky  and 
gentry — the  Court  party,  at  the  head  oi 
which  were  the  king's  favorites,  De  La  Pole 
and  De  Vere,  and  another  party,  the  lead- 
ers of  which  were  the  King's  vncles,  John 
of  Gaaat  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
This  struggle  did  not  terminate  till  the 
year  1399,  when  that  revolution  occurred 
which  deposed  Richard  11.  and  placed 
Henry  Boiingbroke,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
upon  the  throne. 

These  politicai  convulsions  affected  our 
f^oet's  fortunes.  Attached  to  the  party  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  he  was  elected,  in  1386,  to 
serve  in  Parliamecii  as  knight  of  the  shire 
lor  Kent,  in  eoosequenoe  of  which,  or  in 
eonsequence  of  his  conduct  in  parliament, 
lie  was  deprived  by  the  king  of  his  offices 
in  the  Custooas.  In  1387  his  wife  died; 
subsequently  be  was  obliged  to  sell  his  pen- 
sions; aiMl  from  the  year  1394,  to  1396, 
there  is  evidence,  according  to  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  that  his  condition  was  one  of 
*  sheer  uomistakabie  poverty ;'  and  this, 
akbough  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  been 
abroad  lor  some  time  engaged  in  an 
attem^  to  be  made  king  of  Castile, 
had  now  returned  to  England,  and  married 
the  poet's  sister- m-l aw.  Lady  Catherine 
Swinford,  formerly  Catharine  Rouet.  It 
was  during  his  old  age  of  widowhood  a«d 
adversity,  that  Chaacer  composed  his  great 
work,  that '  Comedy,*  as  he  calls  it,  which 
he  had  resolved  to  leave  behind  him  as  the 
most  mature  and  finished  prodaction  6f  his 
mind.  The  poet's  declining  years  were 
visited  with  a  gleam  of  returning  prosperi- 
ty. In  1398,  his  son  Thomas  Chaucer, 
who  had  been  appointed  chief  butler  in  the 
royal  household,  had  orders  to  allow  his 
father  a  pipe  of  wine  annnally  during  life. 
On  the  accession  of  Henry  Boiingbroke,  in 
1399,  Chaucer's  former  pension  of  twenty 
marks  wm  doubled  to  him,  and  other  fa* 
vors  followed.  The  poet,  however,  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  them.  He  died  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1400,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age ;  and  his  body  was  interred 
in  that  part  of  Westminster  Abbey  which 
has  since  become  the  Poet's  Corner. 

The  works  of  Chaucer  may  be  arranged 
•a  three  divisions — his  prose  compositions, 
including  '  The  Testament  of  Love,'  sup- 
posed to  coBta'm  autobiographical  refer- 
ences, a  translation  of  Bo^hius  '  De  Con- 
•olatione  Philosophic,'  and  a  '  Treatise  on 
the  Astrolabe,' addressed  to  his  son  Lewis ; 
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hts  great  poetical  wotk'Tbe  Canterbury 
Pilgrimage,'  two  of  the  tales  in  wbich, 
however,  are  in  prose ;  and  his  '  Miscella- 
nies' or '  Minor  Poems.' 

To  one  who  has  enjoyment  in  true  po- 
etry, nothing  can  be  more  refreshing  than 
an  occasional  dip  into  the  minor  poems  of 
Chaucer.  Most  persons  have  some  fiavor- 
ite  poetical  composition  or  other  to  which, 
in  their  moments  of  ianguor  and  oppression, 
they  turn  for  solace.  Some  produce  the 
calm  their  spirits  require  by  taking  a  sor- 
row-bath in  *  Hamlet ;'  others  drop  burn- 
ing tears  of  relief  over  some  plaintive  Scot* 
ti^  song  read  for  the  thousandth  time; 
and  others  wander  aWay  from  the  world 
in  the  enchanted  woods  of  Spenser.  Now, 
in  certain  moods  of  the  mind  the  minot 
poems  of  Chaucer  seem  to  have  a  peculiar- 
ly medicinal  function  of  this  kind ;  those 
moods  in  which  the  demand  is  not  for  the 
strong  wine  which  invigorates,  but  for  a 
draught  of  some  soothing  and  relaxing 
beverage — in  which,  like  the  man  of  bnsi'^ 
ness  enjoying  his  holiday, 

*One  longs  to  sink  into  some  pleasant  lair 
Of  wavy  gras8,  to  read  a  debonair 
And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  Unguishment.* 

As  an  approach  to  a  correct  classification, 
we  may  say  that  Chaucer's  miscellanies 
consist  of  these  four  kinds  of  composition : 
translations — pathetic  narratives  and  le- 
gends— fanciful  or  descriptive  pieces,  with 
a  moral  or  allegorical  signification — and 
songs  or  ballads. 

The  only  complete  specimen  of  transla- 
tion printed  among  Chaucer's  minor  fK)ems, 
although  several  passages  occurring  through 
the  rest  of  them  are  either  translated  or 
imitated  from  other  authors,  is  the  ^'Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose."  This  poem,  the 
joint  production  of  William  de  Lorris  and 
John  de  Meun,  two  Frenchmen  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  seems  to 
have  been  an  extraordinary  favorite  in 
Chaucer's  age,  and  to  have  influenced  the 
tastes  and  style  of  most  of  the  early  Eunv 
pean  poets.  The  professed  object  of  the 
poet  is  to  represent  under  the  allegory  of  a 
rose,  which  is  placed  in  a  situation  difficult 
of  access  and  guarded  by  magic,  ^  the- helps 
and  furthei'ances,  as  also  the  lets  and  im* 
pediments  that  lovers  have  in  their  suite.' 
In  the  course  o(  the  poem,  however,  which 
is  of  immense  length,  there  are  innumerable 
tortuosities  and  descriptive  digressions—  . 
scenes,  objects,  and  allegorical  personages . 
appearing  in  strange  aod  confusing  •&&* 
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eetstoD.  '  The  author  bath  also/  to  use 
the  words  of  Chaucer's  old  coinnoentator 
Urry,  '  many  glances  at  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  clergy,  whereby  he  got  himsekf  such 
hatred  among  them,  that  Qeraon,  Chancel- 
lor of  Paris^  writeth  thus  ofhUn  :  saith  he, 
"  There  was  one  called  Johannes  Meldl- 
nensts,  who  wrote  a  book  called  *  The  Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose/  which  book,  if  [  only 
had,  and  there  were  no  more  in  the  world, 
if  I  might  have  five  hundred  pounds  for  the 
9aroe,  I  would  rather  burn  it  than  take  the 
money."  '  On  the  whole,  the  Roniaunt  is 
valuable  principally  as  a  picture  of  the  age^ 
and  as  being  a  firstling  of  European  litera- 
ture ;  for  although  there  are  many  beauti- 
ful and  powerful  descriptive  passages  in  it, 
*  particularly  towards  the  beginning,  yet  the 
whole  per(t)rmance  drags  itself  on  with  such 
a  worray  letsureliness  of  movement,  such  a 
glorious  ignorance  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thiag  as  hurry  or  want  of  time  on 
the  part  of  tlie  reader,  that  it  is  only  by  as- 
suming tlie  hlsthrieal  spirit  very  strongly, 
and  saying  to  oneself — what  a  dear  old  book 
H  is,  that  a  modern  reader  can  get  on  with 
it.  Heading  it  through  is  like  walking  for 
a  week  through  miles  of  labyrinthine  (bliage 
closing  behind  you  as  you  advance. 

Under  the  head  of  Pathetic  Narratives 
and  Legeiuls  may  be  included  '  Troihis 
and  Cresseide/  a  long  poem  in  Bve  books ; 
*  The  Legend  of  Go^  Women/  in  which 
the  illustrious  actions  of  nine  or  ten  hero- 
ines of  ancient  history  are  told  in  metre ; 
the  'Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalene/ 
and  one  or  two  others  f6unded  on  fact  or 
tradition.  Tlie  pathetic  narrative  is  a  kind 
of  composition  in  which  Chaucer  perhaps 
excels  all  our  poets.  Taking  some  simple 
incident  or  story  as  the  plot  of  bis  poem, 
the  separation  of  two  lovers  fbr  instance, 
Chaucer  paints  the  afSicting  circumstances 
ao  slowly  and  assiduously,  descends  so  ex- 
ploringly  into  the  caverns  of  tears,  and 
gives  such  an  expression  of  sick  und  wail- 
ioj(  melancholy  to  the  language  of  his 
speakers,  that  the  reader  sighs  as  if  the 
case  were  his  own.  Of  this  kind  are  some 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  of  this  kind 
also  is  'Trolius  and  Cresseide.'  In  this 
poem,  accordinff  lo  Urry,  '  is  shewed  the 
fervent  love  of  Troilus  to  Cres^eide,  whose 
k>ve  he  enjoyed  Uxr  a  time,  and  her  great 
untruth  to  him  again  in  giving  herself  to 
Diomedes,  who  in  the  end  did  so  cast  her 
off  that  she  came  to  great  misery;  in  which 
discourse  Chaucer  liberally  treateth  of  the 
divine  purveyance.'    The  whole  poem,  not- 
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withstanding  its  proHx  eharacter,  mwy  be 

read  with  delight;  aiKl  it  abounds  with  the 
finest  deuched  passages.  The  deseriptioo 
of  Cresseide  giving- way  and  acknowledging 
her  love  has  beeo  mach  admired : — 

«  And  m  the  new  abashed!  aightingaTe 
That  strntetb  fint,  when  she  beginitetli  sing  ^ 
Wi»en  that  she  heareth  anv  berdSs  tale. 
Or  ill  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring ', 
And  afler,  nicker  doth  her  vtnce  ontring; 
Right  so  Cresseide,  when  thst   her  dreadig 

stents 
Opened  her  heart  and  told  biin  her  iatcnt.' 


*The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdafene 
ibr  the  detith  of  Christ/  a  poem  professing 
lo  be  a  translation  from  Origen,  has  by 
several  critics  been  treated  as  the  produc- 
tion of  some  other  poet  than  Chancer,  there 
being,  they  say,  sufiicient  internal  evidence 
in  the  inferiority  of  the  composition  to  war- 
rant its  exclusion  from  theli«t  of  Chaucer's 
writinga.  How  tire  genuineness  o(  the 
poem  can  be  cabled  in  qi^estion  on  such 
grounds^  by  a  person  possessed  of  ear  or 
heart,  we  cannot  nnderstar»d.  To  os  the 
whole  composition  appears  quite  worthy  of 
Chaucer  ;  the  last  six  stanzas,  in  particular, 
sorpasa  every  thing  we  know  in  pathos  . 

Of  Chaucer's  allegoric  or  deiHsriplive 
poems,  the  principal  are  '  The  Complaint 
of  the  Black  KniglH,'  *  Chaucer's  Dream,' 
and  the  '  Book  of  the  Duchess,'  the  pur- 
port of  which  has  ahea^y  been  explained ; 
the  '  Court  o(  Love,'  a  fantastic  piece  in 
the  chivalrous  spirit,  and  after  the  styte  of 
the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose ;  the  '  Assembly 
of  Fowls/  wherein,  '  all  the  fowls  being 
gathered  on  St.  Valentine's  day  to  choose 
their  mates,  a  formal  eagle  being  bdoved 
of  three  tercels,  requireth  a  year's  respite 
lo  make  her  choice  upon  this  trial  Qui  bien 
nime  iard  Buhlie;*  ^The  Cuckoo  and  the 
Nightingale/  an  inimitable  little  thing  in 
which  the  two  bird'*  are  heard  by  the  poet 
in  a  dream  disputing  about  their  singing ; 
and  '  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf/  the  argtt* 
ment  of  which  is  as  follows:  '  A  gentle* 
won>an  out  of  an  arbor  in  a  grtive  seeth  a 
great  company  of  knights  and  ladies  in  a 
dance  upon  the  green  grass,  the  whieli 
being  ended,  they  all  kneel  down  and  d» 
honor  to  the  daby,  some  to  the  flower,  and 
some  to  the  leaf;  afterward  this  gentle* 
woman  learneth  from  one  of  these  ladies 
the  meaning  hereof,  which  is  this:  they 
which  honor  the  flower,  a  thmg  fading  with 
every  blast,  are  such  as  look  after  brauty 
ai»l  worLdiy  pleasure-;  but  they  that  hoAor 
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^e  Itaf,  which  ahldeth  with  the  root  not- 
withstanding the  frosts  and  storms  of  win- 
ter, are  they  which  follow  virtue  and  during 
qualities  without  regard -of  worldly  re- 
spects.' This  hule  poem  is  a  perfect  gem 
of  its  kind,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  leafy 
richness  and  luxuriance  of  its  imagery.  A 
poet  has  compared  it  to 

*  a  little  copM  ; 
The  honeyed  lines  so  freshly  interlace 
To  keep  the  reader  in  so  sweet  a  place, 
So  that  he  here  and  there  full-hearted  stops, 
And  oftentimes  be  feels  the  dewy  drops 
.  Come  cool  and  suddenly  against  his  face.* 

Chaucer's  ballads  and  songs  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  include  several  dainty  little 
pieces,  so  compact  and  neatly-rounded,  both 
as  to  sense  and  versification,  that  they 
Slight  figure  in  collections  of  poetry,  or 
even  in  school*books,  A  few  of  them, 
breathing  a  spirit  of  philosophical  resigna- 
tion to  the  world's  bad  usage,  appear  to  be 
expressions  of  the  poef  s  personal  feelings 
during  the  eclipse  of  his  fortunes.  Others 
are  of  a  humorous  or  satirical  cast,  such  as 
the  cutting  ballad  in  praise  of  women  for 
their  steadfastness,  commencing  thus : 

'This  world  is  full  of  variance 
In  everything,  who  taketh  hcd. 
That  faith  and  trust  and  all  constaunee 
Exiled  been  ;  this  is  no  dread. 
And  save  only  in  womanhead 
I  ra'»  y-see  no  sickerness 
But  for  all  that,  yet  as  I  rede. 
Beware  alway  of  doubleness. 
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imaginary  dream.  On  the  tenth  day  of 
December,  the  poet,  as  he  lay  asleep, 
dreamt  that  he  was  in  a  temple  of  glass 
full  of  statues  and  paintings,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  temple  of  Venus.  Walk- 
ing up  and  down  admiring  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  all  he  saw,  and  wondering  at 
the  same  time  in  what  country  or  neigh- 
borhood he  was,  he  at  length  went  to  the 
gate  of  the  temple  to  see  if  any  one  was 
stirring  who  could  inform  him.  He  8a# 
nothing,  however,  but  one  vast  plain  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  without  town,  or 
house,  or  tree,  or  grass,  or  ploughed  land, 
or  any  thing  but  a  wide  expanse  of  sand. 
•  Oh,  save  me,*  he  cried,  *  from  phantom 
and  delusion!'  and  with  these  words,  de- 
voutly looking  up,  lo!  a  wonder  in  the  sky. 
Fast  by  the  sun  was  an  eagle,  larger  than 
any  he  had  ever  beheld,  all  of  gold,  and  its 
feathers  so  bright  that  it  seemed 


•  As  if  the  heaven  had  y-won 
All  new  from  God  another  sun  ' 


There  is  one  of  Chaucer's  minor  poems, 
to  which,  although  it  might  be  ranked  un- 
der the  third  of  the  above-n^entioned 
classes,  we  have  as  yet  made  no  allusion. 
We  refer  to  *  The  House  of  Fame,'  a  hu- 
morous composition  of  considerable  length, 
in  which,  making  use  of  a  grotesque  poet- 
ical device,  the  poet  criticises  in  a  healthy, 
half^atiric  spirit  the  aspirations  after  future 
fame.  Aa  it  will  be  proper  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  prose  analysis  of  some  one 
of  Chaucer's  poems,  we  have  reserved  ii  for 
that  purpose,  partly  because,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  crippleness  of  the  versification 
as  compared  with  others  of  his  composi- 
tions, it  appears  to  have  been  less  road  than 
most  of  them,  and  partly  because  it  is  some- 
what singular  in  its  character,  being  not  a 
mere  descriptive  piece  in  which  fancy  and 
sentiment  predominate,  but  a  collection  of 
sturdy  general  reflections  on  history. 

The  basis  of  *  The  House  of  Fame,'  as 
of  several  of  Chaucer's  other  poems,  is  an 


As  he  gazed  the  golden  bird  began  to 
move  ;  and  descending  like  a  thunder-flash 
to  where  the  poet  stood,  seized  him  with 
its  claws  and  wheeling  once  round  flew  up 
with  him  into  the  blue  heaven.  As  soon 
as  the  palpitating  poet  had  recovered  from 
the  stupefaction  caused  by  the  suddenness 
of  his  seizure,  the  eagle  calms  his  fears  by 
assuring  him  that  Jupiter  intends  neither  to 
stellify  him  like  Romulus,  nor  to  make  a 
butler  of  him  like  Ganymede,  but  only,  as 
a  reward  for  his  poetical  labors  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Goddess  of  Love,  to  give  him  a 
glimpse  into  that  strange  edifice,  the  House 
of  Fame;  to  which  accordingly  they  are 
now  on  their  way.  Of  the  situation  of 
this  house  and  the  acoustical  principles  on 
which  it  is  constructed,  the  eagle  favors  the 
poet  with  a  preparatory  description  during 
their  flight.  Every  thing  that  exists,  says 
the  bird,  is  observed  to  have  its  home  or 
stead,  some  place  which  is  more  congenial 
to  it  than  any  other  place,  and  which  it 
constantly  seeks  to  arrive  at  if  it  be  not  al- 
ready in  it.  Thus  stones,  lead,  and  afl 
heavy  substances  fall  to  the  earth  ;  whil^ 
smoke,  flame,  and  all  light  substances 
ascend.  Now  sound  is  nothing  but  air 
disturbed.  When  a  pipe  is  blown  sharp, 
the  air  is  violently  torn  and  rent ;  this  is 
sound.  Further  there  is  no  sound,  let  it  be 
but  a  mouse's  squeak,  but  has  its  waves  and 
reverberations  through  the  whole  atmoa* 
phere,  like  the  ripples  produced  by  a  peb* 
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ble  thrown  into  a  shee^  of  water.  There  is, 
however,  a  central  point  in  space  where  all 
sounds  in  heaven,  earth,  or  sea,  meet  and 
forgather.  This  is  Fame's  house;  the 
hcyne  of  sound,  where,  as  inside  a  great 
bell,  all  the  noises  of  the  universe  hold  their 
booming  congress. 

Professing  himself  quite  satisfied  with 
the  somewhat  vague  natural  philosophy  of 
the  eagle,  the  poet  is  hurried  still  upward. 
Looking  down  upon  the  earth  he  can  dis- 
cern fields  and  plains,  hills  and  valleys, 
cities,  forests,  and  rivers,  and  ships  sailing 
on  the  sea.  But  soon  these  become  indis- 
tinct in  the  distance ;  and  now  casting  his 
eyes  upward,  lo  1  the  heavenly  beasts  and 
the  galaxy  which  some  call  the  milky-way, 
and  some  Watling-street.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation it  was  but  natnral  to  think  of  Phston 
and  his  chariot.  And  when  ascending 
still  higher  he  saw  the  heavenly  beasts  be- 
neath him,  and  clouds,  mists  and  tempests, 
snow,  hail,  rain,  and  wind,  brewing  and 
seething  together,  then  it  was  but  natural 
also  to  think  of  those  two  well-known  wri- 
ters on  astronomy,  Marcian  and  Anticlau- 
dian,  whose  descriptions  of  the  celestial  re- 
gions were  really  surprisingly  accurate. 
'  Do  you  hear  that?'  says  the  eagle,  inter- 
rupting his  cogitations ;  and  sure  enough 
the  poet  hears  a  *  great  sound  rumbling  up 
and  down,  like  the  beating  of  the  sea 
against  hollow  rocks,  or  the  humbeling  after 
the  clap  of  a  thundering.'  Suddenly,  he 
wist  not  how,  the  eagle  lauds  him  in  a  fair 
street,  and  pointing  to  a  palace,  which  he 
said  was  Fame's  house,  leaves  him. 

The  palace  stood  on  the  top  of  a  high 
rock  of  ice,  the  whole  face  of  which  was 
carved  over  with  names,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  were  in  the  shade, 
were  illegible  from  the  melting  of  the  ice. 
The  castle  itself  was  of  the  strangest  ar- 
chitecture ;  and  the  doors  were  besieged 
by  a  rabble  of  troubadours,  singers,  mimics, 
jugglers,  and  astrologers.  Making  his  way 
through  these  the  poet  was  saluted  at  the 
gate  of  the  castle  with  cries  of  '  a  largess, 
a  largess;  God  save  our  gentle  Lady  Fame,' 
and  ^rthwith,  showering  nobles  and  star- 
lings as  they  went,  out  poured  a  crowd  of 
heralds  and  pursuivants,  clad  in  rich  sur- 
coats  emblazoned  with  all  known  devices 
in  the  chivalry  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Europe. 
Letting  them  pass,  and  entering  the  hall  of 
Fame,  its  appearance  amazed  him.  Walls, 
floor,  and  roof,  were  all  plated  with  fine 
gold,  half  a  foot  thick,  and  set  with  pre^ 
cioua  stones.    On  a  dais  at  one  end,  on  a 
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throne  of  ruby,  sat  a  feminine  creature  of 
the  strangest  make.  At  first  she  did  noH 
appear  a  cubit  long,  but  in  the  very  act  of 
looking^  you  saw  faer  dilate  till  her  size  be* 
came  enoruKHis.  She  w^s  full  of  eyes 
ears,  and  tongues  all  over ;  her  hair  was 
golden,  wavy,  and  crisp  ;  and  on  her  feet 
she  had  partridge's  wings.  Music  rolled  in 
billows  over  and  around  her  throne ;  and 
the  hall  resounded  with  minstrelsy  and 
song.  The  goddess,  for  it  was  Fame  her- 
self, sustained  on  her  shoulders  the  '  arms 
and  the  name'  of  the  two  most  famous 
men  that  ever  lived,  Alexander  and  Hercu- 
les; and  on  a  row  of  pillars  extending  from 
the  dais  to  the  door  stood  statues  of  the 
moat  celebrated  poets  and  writers  of  history ; 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  on  a  pillar 
part  of  lead  and  part  of  iron ;  Stat i  us  the 
poet  on  a  strong  iron  pillar  painted  over  with 
tiger's  blood  ;  Homer  on  a  very  high  pillar 
of  iron ;  Virgil  on  one  of  tinned  iron ; 
Ovid  on  one  of  copper ;  Lucan  on  one  of 
iron  very  sternly  wrought ;  and  Claudian, 
very  appropriately,  on  a  pillar  of  sulphur. 

Suddenly  the  poet  hears  a  buzz,  like  the 
hum  of  bees  leaving  a  hive;  and  instantly 
the  hall  is  filled  by  a  multitude  of  people  of 
all  regions,  ages,  and  conditions.  These 
are  suitors  to  Lady  Fame.  '  Madam,'  said 
the  first  party  who  approached  the  throne, 

*  we  are  people  who  have  done  many  great 
and  meritorious  actions  on  earth  ;  and  we 
wish  to  obtain  renown  for  them.'  '  From 
me,'  replies  the  goddess,  *  you  shall  get  good 
fame,  not  a  particle.'     *  Alas,'   say  they, 

*  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?'  *  Simply  be- 
cause such  is  my  pleasure,'  retorts  the  god«^ 
dess. 

'  No  wight  shall  speak  of  you,  I  wiss, 
Ne  good,  ne  harm  ;  ne  that,  ne  this.' 

And  leaving  her  crestfallen  suitors  to  digest 
their  disappointment,  the  goddess,  anticip 
pating  more  petitions  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, sends  to  Thrace  for  iEolus,  the  god 
of  wind,  with  his  two  trumpets.  Praise  and 
Slander.  iEoIus  is  soon  in  attendance  with 
his  instruments;  and  a  second  party  of 
suitors  advance,  and  prefer  the  same  r^ 
quest  as  the  last.  *  I  admit,'  replies  the 
goddess,  '  that  your  claim  is  well  founded  ; 
but  I  caqnot  grant  your  petition.  What  I 
can  grant,  however,  you  shall  have ;  though 
it  is  ihe  contrary  of  what  you  deserve. 
iEolus,  l)low  a  blast  of  your  Slander  trum- 
pet.' The  wind-god  put  the  foul  trumpet 
of  brass  to  his  mouth,  and  blew  as  if  he 
would  blow  the  world  down. 
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*  Throughout  er^  regioun 
Y-went  this  foiiU  ti^mpel's  fouad 
As  swill  as  pellet  out  of  gun 
When  fire  is  in  the  powder  rnn  ; 
And  Mich  a  smoke  began  nut-wend 
Out  of  the  foul6  trumpet's  end, 
Black,  blue,  and  greenish,  swartish,  red, 
As  doeth,  wh*>re  that  men  melt  lead. 
And  aye  the  farther  that  it  ran, 
ThH  greater  waxen,  it  began. 
As  doth  the  river  from  a  well. 
And  it  stank  as  the  pit  of  hell.' 

A  third  company  now  petition  for  celeb- 
rity ;  and  the  fickle  goddess  granting  it  in 
the  kindest  manner,  bids  i£olus  lay  aside 
his  black  trumpet,  and  blow  a  blast  with 
the  other. 

«  u  Fall  gladly,  tady  mine/*  he  said. 
And  out  his  trump  of  gold  he  brayed 
Anon,  and  set  it  to  his  mouth, 
And  blew  it  east  and  west  and  south 
And  north,  as  loud  as  any  thunder. 
That  eyeij  wight  hath  of  it  wonder, 
So  broad  it  ran,  before  it  stent ; 
And,  cert**8,  all  the  breath  that  went 
Out  of  the  trumpet's  mouth  y-smelled 
As  men  a  potful  of  balm  held 
Among  a  basketful  of  roses.' 

A  fourth  company  now  appeared,  con- 
sisting of  a  very  few  persons,  who  standing 
in  a  row  in  front  of  the  goddess,  said,  '  In- 
deed, lady,  we  have  done  well  with  all  our 
might ;  but  we  have  no  care  for  fame.  If 
possible,  let  our  names  be  forgotten.'  '  I 
grant  your  request,'  said  the  goddess ;  and 
they  withdrew.  The  fifth  company  pre- 
sented a  similar  petition,  saying  they  had 
done  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  had  no 
wish  for  reputation.  '  What,'  answered  the 
tetchy  goddess, '  do  you  insult  me  in  my  own 
house?  Are  you  to  do  good,  think  yon,  and 
yet  escape  the  consequences?  Blow,  iEolus, 
and  let  the  world  ring  with  these  folk's 
praises.'  iEolus  took  his  golden  trumpet, 
and  blew  the  required  blast.  The  sixth 
company  make  a  somewhat  impudent  re- 
quest. They  had  spent  their  lives,  they 
said,  in  doing  nothing  at  all ;  nevertheless 
they  humbly  hoped  the  goddess  would  make 
their  names  famous;  in  particular,  they 
would  like  the  reputation  of  having  been 
great  lady-killers.  Strange  to  say,  the  re- 
quest of  these  modest  personages  is  com- 
plied with;  and  they  obtain  one  of  the 
wind-god's  very  best  blasts  on  the  golden 
trumpet.  A  seventh  company,  however, 
preferring  identically  the  same  petition, 
drive  the  eccentric  little  lady  into  a  pas- 
sion. 

*  Fie  on  you,  quotb  ah^,  every  one, 

Ye  nasty  swine,  ye  idle  wretches. 

Fulfilled  of  rotten  slowd  tetcbes. 


What !  fals^  thieves,  and  so  ye  would 

Be  fam6d  good,  and  nothins  n'ould 

D»  serven  why,  nor  never  thoosht. 

Men  rathpr  you  to  hangen  ought; 

For  you  be  like  the  sl^-epy  cat 

That  would  havn  fish,  but,  wot  you  what  ^ 

He  willen  nothing  wet  his  claws. 

Evil  thirst  come  to  your  jaws 

And  mine  also,  if  I  you  it  grant.* 

Foreseeing  the  decision,  ^olus  had  his 
black  trumpet  already  at  his  mouth,  and 
when  the  goddess  had  ended,  he  began  to 
blazon  out  a  blast  as  loud  as  wind  bellow- 
ing in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  comical,  that  all  present,  ex- 
cept the  poor  subjects  of  the  blast,  were 
thrown  into  convulsions  of  laughter. 

Next  came  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
done  nothing  but  what  was  wicked,  but 
who  nevertheless  petitioned  for  fame. 
Their  request  is  refused.  Lastly,  ther^ 
come  in,  leaping  and  dancing,  a  crowd  of 
monomaniacs  and  illustrious  criminals,  who 
petition  the  goddess  to  cause  them  to  be 
known  for  what  they  are  proud  of  being — 
the  greatest  scoundrels  in  history.  '  Mad- 
am,' said  one  of  these  gentlemen,  in  re- 
ply to  a  question  of  the  goddess,  Sn  me 
you  behold  the  person  who  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  Isis.  I  wish  to  be  spoken  of  as 
the  man  who  set  fire  to  a  temple.'  iEolus 
blows  a  blast  on  his  black  trumpet,  and  the 
illustrious  criminals  are  satisfied. 

At  this  instant,  some  one  standing  be- 
hind Chaucer  taps  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  asks  if  Ae  has  come  for  fame.  '  Fame,^ 
says  the  alarmed  poet,  '  no,  grammercy ! 
not  I ;  1  want  no  wight  to  have  my  name 
on  hand.  I  wot  myself  best  how  I  stand ; 
and  whatever  I  brew  I  will  drink  it  all  my- 
self.' And  after  a  tour  about  the  temple, 
and  another  whirl  with  his  eagle  through 
a  bewitched  atmosphere,  he  awakes. 

Chaucer's  great  work,  as  ererj  one 
knows,  is  '  The  Canterbury  Tales.*  ThQ 
plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows : — In  the 
sweet  and  showery  month  of  April,  when 
men  feel  the  longing  to  go  on  pilgrimages, 
it  so  happened  that  nine-and-twenty  persons 
met  one  evening  at  the  Tabard  Inn,  in 
Southwark,  ready  to  set  out  on  the  morrow 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  ThprnaSy 
at  Canterbury.  While  they  are  sitting  at 
supper,  the  host,  a  large  seemly  fellow, 
with  eyes  deep  in  his  head  and  twinkling 
with  genius  and  humor,  ofiers  to  accom? 
pany  them  to  Canterbury,  at  his  own  cost, 
to  act  as  their  guide ;  and  proposes  that  on 
their  way  going  and  coming  they  shall 
amuse  each  other  by  telling  stories.    The 
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or  disputing  who  shall  tell  the  next,  or 
making  jests  at  each  other's  expense  and 
beginning  to  quarrel.  On  all  these  occa- 
sions the  host  is  the  principal  figure ;  and 
though  he  tells  no  tale  himself,  we  are  con- 
stantly admiring  his  rich  humorous  genius, 
the  ease  with  which  he  appreciates  all  the 
characters  he  has  to  deal  with,  the  tact 
with  which  he  draws  them  out,  and  the 
kingly  decision  with  which  he  acts  in  all 
emergencies.  These  prologues  serve  also 
to  mark  the  progress  of  the  pilgrims  on 
their  journey.  The  tales,  or  at  least  those 
which  were  really  written  by  Chaucer, 
come  to  a  conclusion  before  the  cavalcade 
reaches  Canterbury ;  so  that,  had  the  work 
been  completed,  it  would  have  been  of 
much  greater  length.  According  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  host  before  setting  out, 
each  person  was  to  tell  four  tales,  which,  if 
fulfilled,  would  have  made  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  tales  in  all. 

The  first  tale,  and  with  one  exception  the 
longest  of  the  series,  is  told  by  the  Knight. 
U  is  a  classical  story,  told,  however,  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  age.  The- 
seus, Duke  of  Athens,  having  conquered 
Thebes,  two  young  Theban  knights,  Pala- 
mon  and  Arcite,  sworn  friends  to  each 
other,  are  carried  prisoners  to  Athens,  and 
confined  in  a  tower  of  the  palace.  Both 
fall  in  love  with  Emily,  the  duke's  young 
sister-in-law,  whom  they  see  walking  in  the 
palace-garden  ;  and  from  being  friends  they 
become  rivals.  Suddenly  Arcite  is  libera- 
ted and  sent  out  of  Athens  with  orders  not 
to   return  on  pain  of  death.     Each 


proposal  is  received  with  acclamation  ;  the 
host  is  created  captain  on  the  spot,  with 
unlimited  power  to  maintain  order  and  ar- 
range all  the  proceedings,  and  the  party 
retire  to  rest.  Next  morning  early  they 
mount  their  horses  and  set  out,  with  the 
host  at  their  head.  The  cavalcade,  exclu- 
sive of  the  host,  consists  of  a  knight,  who 
had  seen  service  in  all  the  great  wars  of 
Christendom ;  his  son,  a  comely  young 
squire ;  their  servant,  a  round-pated,  brown- 
faced  yeoman ;  two  nuns,  one  of  them  a 
prioress,  demure  and  coy ;  a  manly  and 
jovial  monk,  on  a  palfrey  as  brown  as  a 
berry,  his  bridle  jingling  and  whistling  in 
the  wind  as  clear  as  a  chapel-bell ;  a  be^f- 
ging  friar,  wanton  and  merry,  a  full  solemn 
roan  well  known  over  all  the  country ;  a 
merchant,  with  a  forked  beard  and  an  out- 
landish dress;  a  clerk  of  Oxford,  lean  with 
study  ;  a  serjeant  of  the  law;  a  franklin  or 
gentleman-farmer,  of  fresh  ruddy  com- 
plexion ;  a  haberdasher,  a  carpenter,  a 
weaver,  a  dyer,  and  a  tapister  (maker  of 
tapes^try),  all  honest  and  thriving  citizens 
of  London,  fit  to  be  aldermen ;  a  cook,  well 
skilled  in  his  crafl;  a  sailor,  bluff  and 
hardy,  who  knew  every  harbor  from  Goth- 
land to  Finiaterre ;  a  doctor  of  physic,  well 
grounded  in  astronomy  and  other  science, 
'  but  his  study  was  but  little  on  the  Bible  ;' 
a  wife  of  Bath,  who  had  survived  five  hus- 
bands and  was  still  fair  and  buxom  ;  a  poor, 
hard-working  parson  of  a  parish,  holy  in 
thought  and  work  ;  a  ploughman,  a  peace- 
able, laborious  man;  a  reeve  or  land-bai- 
liif,  a  slender  choleric  personage,  close- 
shaven  to  the  ears ;  a  big,  brawny  miller ;   thinks   his  own   case   the   worst :    Arcite 


now 


wishes  he  were  Palamon,  to  be  near 
Emily;  and  Palamon  wishes  he  were  at 
liberty,  like  Arcite,  so  that  he  might  at- 
tempt to  carry  off  his  love.  Arcite  at 
length  returns  to  Athens  in  disguise,  and 
is  employed  in  the  household  of  Duke 
Theseus,  with  whom  he  becomes  a  favorite. 
Meanwhile  Palamon  makes  his  escape; 
but  while  riding  in  a  grove  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city,  he  meets  his  rival  Arcite. 
Palamon  being  unarmed,  their  combat  is 
put  off  till  next  day,  when  Arcite  brings 
him  armor  and  weapons,  and  they  fall  on 
each  other  like  lions.  While  they  are  thus 
engaged,  Duke  Theseus,  with  his  queen, 
her  sister  Emily,  and  a  hunting  party, 
arrive  at  the  spot.  Palamon  now  divulges 
the  whole  affair  to  the  duke,  who  swears 
'  by  mighty  Mars  the  Red,'  that  they  shall 
both  die,  but  at  length  relents,  moved  by 
pilgrims  making  comments  on  the  last  tale,  |  the  tears  of  the  ladies,  and  ordains  a  tour- 


ai  sompnour,  or  summoner  of  culprits  before 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  with  an  ugly, 
fiery  visage,  all  covered  with  pimples  and 
blotches;  a  pardoner,  with  a  wallet  brimful 
of  indulgences,  just  come  from  Rome,  a 
smooth,  womanish-looking  personage,  with 
a  feeble  voice  and  long  soil  yellow  hair ;  a 
manciple,  or  purveyor  of  provisions  for  one 
of  the  inns  of  court ;  and,  lastly,  the  poet 
himself  The  Prologue  to  the  poem,  des- 
cribing these  various  personages,  is  un- 
rivalled in  literature  as  a  collection  of  por- 
traits ;  and  every  intending  reader  of  Chau- 
cer ought  to  commence  with  it.  The  por- 
traits of  the  nun-prioress,  the  friar,  the 
clerk,  and  the  miller,  have  been  most  ad- 
mired, and  often  quoted. 

The  tales  are  twenty-four  in  number, 
and  most  of  them  are  introduced  with  a 
prologue,  in   which  we  hear  the   various 
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Dament  ob  that  day  fifty  weeks,  at  which 
the  rivals  are  to  appear  backed  by  a  hun- 
dred  knights  each,  to  fight  for  the  hand  oi 
the  fair  EiniJy.  When  the  day  arrives,  the 
knights  appear,  both  confident  of  success; 
Arcite  is  victorious.  Advancing,  however, 
to  where  Emily  sits  overlooking  the  lists, 
he  is  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  dying  in 
consequence,  Palaroon  weds  his  bride. 
Such  is  the  outline  of  the  tale,  which 
abounds  in  tender  and  beautiful  passages. 

The  Knight's  tale  being  finished,  the 
Miller,  who  is  excessively  drunk,  insists  on 
telling  the  next,  and,  the  Host  bidding  him 
go  on  for  a  fool,  he  tells  a  tale  in  which  a 
clerk  is  made  to  outwit  a  silly  carpenter. 
The  tale  is  well  received  by  the  whole  com- 
pany, except  the  Reeve,  who  being  a  car- 
penter by  trade,  regards  it  as  a  personal  in- 
sult, and  retorts  by  a  tale  in  which  a  miller 
comes  ofif  with  the  worst.  The  language 
of  both  these  tales  is  exceedingly  gross,  a 
fault  for  which  Chaucer  apologizes,  by  pre- 
facing the  remark  that  tales  of  churls  must 
be  told  in  '  churlish  mannere.'  The 
Reeve  is  followed  by  the  Cook,  whose  tale, 
respecting  an  idle  apprentice,  is  left  un- 
finished. After  him  comes  the  Man  of 
Law,  whose  tale  of  the  wanderings  and 
aufierings  of  Custance,  the  pious  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  collection.  The 
opening  apostrophe  to  Poverty  is  particu- 
larly fine. 

The  Man  of  Law  is  followed  by  the  Wife 
of  Bath,  who  after  a  long  prologue,  in 
which  she  details  her  own  history  and 
matrimonial  experiences,  entertains  the 
company  with  a  tale  of  '  a  bachelor  of  King 
Arthur's  court,  who  is  enjoined  by  the 
queen,  on  pain  of  death,  to  tell  what  thing 
it  is  that  women  do  most  desire.'  The 
poor  knight  is  extricated  from  his  dilemma 
by  an  ugly  old  hag  whom  he  meets,  and 
who  promises  to  teach  him  the  proper  an- 
swer to  the  queen's  question,  on  condition 
that  he  shall  afterwards  grant  her  whatever 
she  may  request.  He  assents,  and  she  in- 
forms him  that  what  women  desire  most  isj 
sovereignty.  The  answer  proves  satisfac-l 
tory ;  but,  horrible  to  relate,  the  hag  ap-| 
pears  at  court,  and  demands  him  in  roar-, 
riage.  In  the  depths  of  his  despair,  the 
hag,  who  is  a  fairy,  becomes  young  and 
beautiful. 

To  the  Wife  of  Bath  succeeds  the  Friar, 
who  tells  a  tale  of  a  summoiier  who  is  en- 
trapped into  a  bargain  with  Satan,  and 
carried  off  by  him.     For  this  tale  the  fiery- 
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visaged  Sammoner  takea  ample  revenge, 
by  a  story  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
fraternity  of  begging  friars.  These  two 
humorous  tales  precede  the  famous  Clerk'a 
tale  of  'Griseldis,  or  the  Patient  Wife,' 
rendered.from  Petrarch's  version  of  Boccac- 
cio's original — a  composition  which  for 
sweetness  and  pathos  never  has  been  ri-. 
vailed.  Next  comes  the  Merchant's  tale, 
of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
is  a  '  churlish'  tale,  like  those  of  the  Miller 
and  the  Reeve.  To  it  st^cceeds  the  Squire's 
tale,  admired  by  Milton,  relating  how  '  the 
King  of  Arabie  sendeth  to  Cambuscan, 
King  of  Sarra,  a  horse  and  sword  of  rare 
quality,  and  to  his  daughter  Canace  a  glass 
and  a  ring,  by  the  virtue  whereof  she  un- 
derstandeth  the  language  of  all  fowls.'  This 
tale  b  not  finished.  The  Franklin's  tale, 
which  follows,  is  a  recommendation  of 
courteous  behavior,  as  the  most  efficient  in 
all  circumstances ;  and  the  Doctor's  is  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Roman  story  of 
Virginia.  The  Pardoner  next  tells  a  story 
of  a  company  of  rioters,  who  sally  out  in  a 
drunken  fit  to  kill  Death,  and  who,  natur- 
ally enough,  lose  their  lives  in  the  attempt ; 
he  winds  up,  however,  with  an  advertise- 
ment of  his  wares — indulgences,  which  he 
will  sell  cheap,  and  relics  from  Rome, 
which  he  will  allow  people  to  kiss  for  only 
a  groat.  His  harangue  is  cut  short  by  the 
Host,  who  expresses  a  most  healthy  con- 
tempt for  relics  and  indulgences,  and 
quite  reduces  the  poor  Pardoner.  The 
Shipman's,  or  Sailor's  tale,  is  of  the  same 
class  as  the  Merchant's ;  it  is  followed  by 
the  Prioress's  *  Miracle  of  the  holy  Chris- 
tian child,  murdered  by  the  Jews,'  a  beau- 
tiful little  thing,  which  has  been  modern- 
ized by  Wordsworth. 

When  the  Prioress's  tale  is  finished,  the 
Host,  who  for  some  time  has  been  eyeing 
our  poet,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  sort 
of  a  person  he  is,  calls  upon  him  for  his 
tale.  The  Poet,  professing  that  he  has  no 
tale,  ofiers,  instead,  a  rhyme,  which  he  says 
he  learned  long  ago.  The  Host,  expecting 
*some  dainty  thing,'  bids  him  proceed; 
upon  which  Chaucer,  without  any  warning 
that  what  he  is  going  to  repeat  is  a  bur 
lesque,  begin*— 


•  LUteneth  lordings,  in  good  intent. 
And  I  will  tell  you  vtrameni 

Of  mirth  and'of  solace ; 
All  of  akoight  was  fiiir  and  gent 
In  battle  and  in  tournament, 

His  name  was  Sir  Thopas.* 
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He  has  reached  the  thirty^third  stanza  of 
this  roonotoDoas  efiusioti,  when  the  Host, 
thoroQghly  disgusted,  interrupts  him,  and 
bids  him  stop  that  '  drafty  rhyming,'  '  sach 
rhyming  I  never  heard  ;  it  may  well-  be 
rhyme  doggerel,  quoth  he.'  He  then  asks 
the  Poet,  if  he  can  do  nothing  else,  at  least 
to  tell  something  in  prose,  *  in  which  there 
be  some  mirth  or  some  doctrine.'  Thus 
invited,  the  Poet  commences  the  prose 
tale  of  Melibeus,  *  how  Prudence,  his  dis- 
creet wife,  persuaded  him  to  patience,  and 
to  receive  his  enemies  to  mercy  and  grace.' 
This  specimen  of  Chaucer's  prose  is  re- 
markable for  it  clearness,  the  fine  musical 
cadence  of  its  sentences,  and  its  almost 
Baconian  pregnancy  with  meaning;  as  an 
example  of  which  last  we  may  refer  to  the 
passage  in  which  Prudence  exhibits  to  her 
husband  the  errors  he  has  committed  in 
his  manner  of  choosing  his  counsellors. 

The  Monk  follows,  with  a  metrical  enn- 
raeration  of  certain  remarkable  historical 
instances  of  reverse  of  fortune,  or  descent 
from  a  condition  of  happiness  to  one  of 
misery.  The  personages  whose  cases  are 
discussed  or  commented  on,  are  Lucifer, 
Adam,  Samson,  Hercules,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Belthazar,  Zenobia,  Nero,  Holofernes, 
Antiochus,  Alexander,  Julius  Csesar,  Croe- 
sus, Peter  of  Spain,  Petro  King  of  Cyprus, 
Barnabo  Viscount  of  Milan,  and  Hugelin 
Earl  of  Pisa.  The  Monk  is  succeeded  by 
the  Nun-Priest,  whose  tale  of  •Chauniicleer 
and  Dame  Partelot'  is  generally  known 
through  Dryden's  version.  Next  comes 
the  second  Nun's  story  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  St.  Cecily.  Just  when  it  is  end- 
ed, two  new  pilgrims  of  strange  appearance 
join  the  company,  one  a  canon,  the  other  I 
his  man.  Our  host  immediately  makes 
acquaintance  with  the  latter,  and  under- 
standing that  his  master  is  an  alchemist, 
induces  him  to  tell  how  they  live  by  that 
profession.  The  canon,  seeing  that  he  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  his  man's  story,  moves 
off;  and  the  '  Chanon's  yeoman'  commences 
his  tale — one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
whole  collection,  and  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  subject.  He  is  followed  by 
the  Manciple,  who  tells  a  story  of  a  speak- 
ing crow  ;  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  by 
a  sermon  from  the  Parson,  on  Repentance 
and  the  Seven  deadly  Sins — a  production 
not  more  striking  in  itself,  than  as  being 
the  finale  to  so  motley  a  collection  of  tales. 

We  have  thus  glanced  over  the  whole  of 
Chaucer's  works,  in  a  very  cursory  manner 
indeed,  bat  still  perhaps  with  sufficient  ful- 
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ness  to  refresh  in  some  points  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
poet,  and  to  convey  to  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  him,  a  general  idea  of  his 
productions.  If  we  have  at  all  succeeded, 
we  are  sure  that  the  strongest  impression 
left  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  will  be 
that  of  the  poet's  variedness — an  impres- 
sion, never  more  fittingly  expressed  than  in 
the  following  pat<sage  from  the  pen  of  a 
living  critic  : — *  Even  like  the  visible  crea- 
tion around  us,  Chaucer's  poetry,  too,  has 
its  earth,  its  sea,  its  sky,  and  all  the  sweet 
vicissitudes  of  each.  Here  you  have  the 
clear-eyed  observer  of  man  as  he  is,  catch- 
ing '  the  manners  living  as  they  rise,'  and 
fixing  them  in  pictures  where  not  their 
minutest  lineament  is  or  ever  can  be  lost; 
here  he  is  the  inspired  dreamer  by  whom 
earth  and  all  its  realities  are  forgotten,  as 
his  spirit  soars  and  sings  in  the  finer  air 
and  amid  the  diviner  beauty  of  some  far-off 
world  of  its  own.  Now  the  riotous  verse 
rings  loud  with  the  turbulence  of  human 
merriment  and  laughter,  casting  from  it,  as 
it  dashes  on  its  way,  flash  after  flash  of  all 
the  forms  of  wit  and  comedy ;  now  it  is  the 
tranquillizing  companionship  of  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  inanimate  nature  of  which 
the  po)et's  heart  is  full — the  springing  herb- 
age, and  the  dew-drops  on  the  leaf,  and  the 
rivulets  glad  beneath  the  morning  ray,  and 
dancing  to  their  own  simple  music.'* 

There  are  three  critical  observations  of 
a  more  precise  character  on  the  poetry  of 
Chaucer,  to  which,  omitting  much  else  that 
might  be  said,  we  shall  confine  ourselves ; 
the  rather,  that  they  appear  to  embody  in 
the  shape  of  general  propositions  much  that 
commentators  have  naturally  dwelt  upon 
in  their  discoursings  about  Chaucer. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  to  ns,  from 
Chaucer's  writings,  that  in  his  time  very 
much  of  the  business  of  poetry  was  con- 
ceived to  consist  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  metrical  dissemination  of  information. 
All  Chaucer's  critics  have  noticed  his  habit 
of  bringing  in,  on  all  occasions  where  it 
was  possible,  a  number  of  instances  apro' 
pos  from  classical  history ;  as,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  *  House  of  Fame,'  where  the 
mention  of  the  infidelity  of  iEneas  to  Dido 
leads  him  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  notorious 
parallel  cases  of  heroes  proving  false  to 
their  mistresses.  This  habit  is  frequently 
indulged  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  what 

*  Craik'8  Sketchoi  of  the  History  of  Leaming 
tod  Lateratur*. 
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in  a  modern  poet  would  be  intolerable  pro- 
tixness  and  pedantry.  Now  it  seems  to  us 
tliac  the  explanation  of  this  is  what  we 
have  stated ;  namely,  that  at  the  period  of 
the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  information, 
and  especially  information  connected  with 
the  history  of  literature,  was  so  precious, 
that  for  a  poet  to  exhibit  the  extent  of  his 
reading  in  his  verses  was  deemed  a  perfect- 
ly legitimate  mode  of  exciting  interest.  At 
such  a  period,  for  a  poet  to  permit  himself 
such  digressions  and  long  parenthetical 
passages  as  those  which  critics  have  some- 
times found  fault  with  in  Chaucer,  was  to 
act  under  one  of  the  roost  profound  feelinj^s 
of  the  time,  veneration  for  books  and  read- 
ing ;  it  was  to  disseminate  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  information  deemed  rare  and  valu- 
able. On  the  same  principle  it  is,  that  we 
would  explain  and  vindicate  another  habit 
ef  Chaucer  and  his  poetical  contempora- 
ries ;  the  habit,  namely,  of  borrowing  sen- 
tences and  passages  from  other  authors. 
Numerous  instances  might  be  pointed  out, 
in  which  Chaucer  has  translated  passages 
(rom  tlie  classics,  the  romancists,  and  his 
great  Italian  predecessors  into  his  own  pro- 
ductions, not  to  mention  those  in  which  he 
has  availed  himself  merely  in  a  general  way 
of  what  such  writers  had  done,  as  for  exam- 
ple, when  he  borrows  the  plot  of  a  tale  from 
Boccaccio.  The  fact  is,  that  at  that  time, 
a  thought,  a  sentiment,  a  plot,  an  image,  a 
description,  were  all  precious  to  the  poet, 
wheacesoever  obtained  ;  and  that  the  duty 
of  repeating  or  translating  the  fine  passages 
of  another  author,  was  more  strongly  felt 
than  the  desire  of  being  original. 

We  remark,  in  the  second  place,  a  pecu- 
liar largeness,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
about  Chaucer's  poetry,  as  if  it  were  writ- 
ten not  for  men  of  ordinary  stature  or 
moderns,  but  for  giants,  or  leisurely  ante- 
diluvians. There  is  no  haste  about  it,  no 
literary  eagerness,  no  deference  to  a  stand- 
ard of  length  or  proportion,  no  subordina- 
tion of  parts  to  the  whole;  all  is  slow, 
calm,  arbitrary,  immense,  as  if  an  Egyptian 
temple  were  a-building.  If  the  grief  of  a 
child  parting  from  her  parents  is  described, 
it  is  done  on  a  scale  so  large  and  colossal 
as  literally  to  fulfil  the  poet's  own  hyper- 
bole in  the  '  Man  of  Law's  Tale :' 


« I  trow,  at  Troy,  when  Pyrrhns  brake  the  wall 
Of  I  lien  breni,  or  Thebes  the  die, 
Ne  at  Rome  for  the  harm  through  Uaniubal 
That  Romans  hath  vanquished  times  ttiree, 
•N*  as  beard  such  tender  weeping  for  pitie 
y\t  in  the  ebamber  was  for  her  parting.' 
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Perhaps  the  special  manifestation  of  this 
largeness  which  will  most  readily  strike  a 
reader    of   Chaucer,  is   his  fondness   for 
minute  and  elaborate  descriptions  of  scene- 
ry, ceremonials,  Slc.     This  characteristic 
may  have  been  in  some  degree  a  constitu- 
tional peculiarity  of  Chaucer;  we  think, 
however,  it  may  be  referred  to  more  gene- 
ral causes.     In   the   age   of  manuscripts, 
when  a  reader  could  not  turn  as  he  pleased 
from  one  composition  to  another,  what  was 
written,  behoved  to  be  leisurely  enjoyed ; 
and  the  description  of  a  wedding-procession 
in  twenty  stanzas,  or  of  an  arbor  of  honey- 
suckle in  six,  was  less  an  offence  against 
the  feeling  of  proportion  than  it  would  be 
now.    It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  we  do 
not  observe  this  arbitrariness  in  the  writings 
of  the  classics,  whose  circumstances  were 
so  far  the  same.  The  reason  probably  is,  that 
in  Chaucer's  age  the  whole  process  of  ex- 
pressing one's  thoughts  and  feelings  in  writ- 
ten language  was  more  a  mystery ;  so  that 
it  would  have  appeared  more  ungracious  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  an  author  to 
gratify  his  own  tastes  as  to  what  parts  of 
bis   composition    he   should    bestow    most 
pains  upon.  Reviewing  had  not  yet  become 
a  crafl;  and  men  still  used  the  large  incor- 
rect utterance  of  the  early  gods.   And  with 
regard  to  Chaucer's   attentiveness  to  the 
minutise  of  external  appearances,  this  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  essentially  to  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  the  age  of  chivalry  and 
heraldry.     We  are  tempted  to  assert  that  if 
a  list  of  all  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world, 
from  Homer  downwards,  were  made  out, 
it  would  be  possible  to  show  in  their  cases 
that  this  feeling  of  interest  in  the  appear- 
ances of  inanimate  nature  has  undergoue  a 
series  of  marked  modiftcations  in  t4ie  differ- 
ent ages  of  the  world's  progress.     To  ex- 
tend the  same  remark,  let  us  add  that  there 
could  not  in  our  opinion  be  a  more  inter- 
esting speculation  than  that  which  would 
arise  from  viewing  the  six  or  seven  great 
poets  whom  the  world  has  produced,  purely 
in   their   connexion  with   their  respective 
ages,  with  the  endeavor  to  expiscate  their 
profound    characteristic    differences,    and 
thus  to  arrive  at  some  feasible  la«^  of  human 
development,  according  to  which  the  great 
poets  of  different  ages  might  be  exhibited 
as  constituting  a  natural  series  of  Pythago* 
rean  transmutations  or  Hindoo  avatars. 

Our  third  remark  is  one  concerning  that 
natvetS  and  quaintness  of  expression,  which 
delight  us  in  Chaucer  and  other  old  writers, 
whether  of  prose  or  verse.    These  are  to 
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be  accounted  fur,  partly  by  the  fact  that 
the  modes  of  thinking  of  people  in  those 
times  were  really  different  from  ours,  that 
aspects  of  things  which  were  then  common 
have  now  become  unfamiliar ;  but  partly 
also,  we  conceive,  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  when  such  authors  wrote,  there  was 
no  established  literary  idiom.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  any  one,  with  a  little  practice, 
may  express  himself  tolerably  upon  paper, 
his  memory  beins;  stocked  with  phrases  and 
clumps  of  words  which  have  for  many  years 
done  service  in  print,  so  that  they  have 
been  worn  quite  smooth.  It  is  diflferent 
when  one  tries  to  express  himself  in  writing 
for  the  first  time.  However  fluent  in  oral 
discourse  such  a  person  may  be,  the  work 
of  expression  with  the  pen  will  be  difficult 
to  him;  every  phrase  excogitated  will  be  a 
victory,  every  sentence  a  conquest.  Hence 
the  naivete  so  often  remarked  in  the  epis- 
tolary performances  of  illiterate  persons. 
Now  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  writers  had 
the  same  difficult  task  to  go  through;  they 
had  to  drive  the  plough  of  their  ideas 
through  the  stubborn  soil  of  an  unformed 
language.  And  therefore  it  is  that  the 
word  naivete  becomes  less  applicable  to 
the  productions  of  English  writers  after  the 
age  of  Shakespeare ;  while  it  continues 
applicable  to  those  of^  Scottish  writers  to  a 
later  period. 


Fron  ib«  AUionsam. 


POPULAR   SUPERSTITIONS  OF   THE  MID- 
DLE  AGE& 

Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Lit- 
erature, Popular  Superstitions y  and  HiS' 
ton/  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  By 
Thomas  Wright,  M.  A.  2  vols.  J.  R. 
Smith. 

Th£Sb  volumes,  as  Mr.  Wright  informs 
us,  are  published  with  the  view  of  spread- 
ing "  a  more  general  taste  for  the  study  of 
the  literature  and  history  of  our  forefathers 
in  the  Middle  Ages;''  and,  in  prosecution 
of  this  plan,  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  "  a  popular  view  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  literature  of  our  island  during 
the  12th  and  i3th  centuries,"  while  the 
■econd  part  consists  of  essays  on  popular 
mythology  and  superstitions,  on  the  history 
of  romance,  the  transmission  of  popular 


Stories,  on  the  Robin  Hood  boJlads,  and  on 
our  political  songs.  Here  is  a  tolerably  ex- 
tensive bill  of  fare ; — the  promise  is  good^ 
let  us  look  at  the  performance. 

The  first  essay  belongs  to  a  period  cen- 
turies earlier  than  the  one  specified;  for  it 
traces  the  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
and  gives  a  few  extracts  from  Cedmon, 
and  that  noble  poem, '  Beowulf  The  next 
should  rather  have  been  entitled  notices  of 
the  French  jongleurs,  than  **  Anglo-Norman 
Poetry,''  since,  while  we  have  only  a  line 
or  two  from  Wace,  and  a  few  couplets  from 
Benoit  St.  More — these  originally  appeared 
in  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  England,  and 
have  done  duty  in  some  dozen  works  since 
— while,  too,  we  have  not  a  single  notice  of 
Marie  of  France,  of  Denis  Pyramus,  or 
Waddington,  all  affording  illustrations,  not 
only  of  the  Anglo-Norman  school  of  poetry, 
but,  more  valuable  by  far,  of  English  opin- 
ions and  manners, — we  have  an  account  of 
an  old  romance  about  Charlemagne — (what 
did  Saxons,  or  even  Anglo-Normans,  care 
about  him,  when  they  had  their  own  King 
Arthur  to  boast  of  ?)— ^together  with  some 
Middle- Age  tales,  which  are  tderably  well 
known  already,  and  several  extracts  from 
the  verses  of  a  jongleur,  named  Rutebeuf, 
who,  as  he  resided  at  Paris,  and  described 
French  manners,  could  scarcely  be  expect- 
ed to  throw  much  light  upon  English.  Am 
Wace,  admirable  and  characteristic  a  tron- 
vere  as  he  is,  had  been  passed  over  in  this 
chapter,  we  thought  that  in  the  following 
essay,  devoted  to  **  the  historical  romances 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  amends  might  be 
made  to  him,  more  especially  as  some  por- 
tions of  his  *  Br(it  d'Aogleterre'  illustrate 
both  our  popular  traditions  and  our  mediae- 
val usages ;  but  no, — with  a  perverse  par- 
tiality for  French  illustrations,  Mr.  Wright 
commences  with  the  epitome  of  a  ^'  roman," 
entitled  '  Garin  de  Lorrain.'  In  its  place, 
this  may  doubtless  be  considered  a  valuable 
relic  of  French  popular  literature ;  but  to 
pass  over  the  numerous  Anglo*Norman  re- 
mains, written  by  Englishmen,  or  at  least 
residents  in  England,  and  celebrating  the 
deeds  of  British  heroes,  for  a  story  about 
King  Thierry,  aiid  King  Pepin,  is  a  strange 
sort  of  illustration.  In  his  next  specimen, 
Mr.  Wright  at  length  comes  upon  English 
ground,  in  the  story  of  King  Horn,  al- 
though, singularly  enough,  he  begins  with 
ihe  later  French  version,  and  then  turns  to 
the  old  original  English.  And  this  is  all ! 
Without  noticing  one  of  the  numerous  ro- 
mances about  Arthur,  without  even  meotic^ 
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tag  those  curious  ones  rekting  to '  King  Alj- 
sauiidre/ — both  classes  so  popular  aiiK>iig 
our  loretathers, — the  essay,  bearing  the  in- 
teresting title  of  **  Chansons  de  Geste,  or 
Historical  Romances,*'  concludes. 

With  the  same  &trange  love  for  the  foreign, 
rather  than  the  indigenous,  Mr.  Wright,  in 
his  next  essay,  *'  On  Proverbs  and  Popular 
Sayings,"  actually  travels  to  Bayeux,  in  com- 
pany with  M.  Plaquet,  to  bring  back  the 
importRnt  tnlormaiion,  that  to  find  a  horse- 
shoe is  lucky;  that  thirteen  persons  at  din- 
ner is  unlucky ;  and  that  **  Little  and  little 
makes  inickle"  is  a  proverb  c«>nimon  both 
to  Normandy  and  England.  Now,  as  dur- 
ing this  period  much  Oriental  knowledge, 
in  the  form  of  tales,  circulated  throughout 
Europe,  we  surely  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  same  proverbs  and  popular  sayings 
are  found  amongst  the  people  both  in  France 
and  England. 

As  to  the  notion  o( thirteen  being  an  un- 
lucky number,  we  believe  it  to  have  arisen 
from  the  recollection  that,  including  Judas, 
the  numt)er  of  the  apostles  would  be  thir- 
teen.  It  is  true  that  a  successor  was  not 
appointed  until  afler  his  death,  and  that 
subsequently  a  second  was  called ;  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  that  Scriptural  know- 
ledge was  very  confused  in  those  ages,  and 
men  accustomed  to  the  phrase  of  '*  the 
twelve  blessed  Apostles,''  and  yet  equally 
accustomed  to  view  Judas  the  traitor  as  one 
of  them,  might  free  themselves  from  the 
difficulty  by  believing  him  to  have  been  the 
thirteenth — a  belief  quite  sufficient  to,ac- 
count  for  the  actual  alarm  with  which  our 
fathers  viewed  thirteen  at  table.* 

In  regard  to  proverbs,  although  many  af- 
ford even  valuable  illustrations  of  national 
character  and  popular  usages,  yet  most  of 
them  are  the  result  of  common  observation 
on  common  afinirs.  '*  Every  bird  loves  its 
own  nest,"  "  Strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot," 
and  such  like,  are  figures  which  must  occur 
to  every  one  who  had  seen  a  bird's  nest,  or  a 
smithes  forge.  Such,  therefore,  are  scarcely 
worth  the  tracing  from  one  language  to  an- 
other. The  essay  on  the  Latin  poetry  of 
the  12th  century,  although  of  but  little  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader,  is  at  least  not 
out  of  place,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  *'  Abelard  and  the  Scholastic  Phi- 
losophy." 

♦  We  might  offer  ateo  another  lolation.  Uni  1 
iuduB  went  out,  tbrre  %»ere.  including  *Mh6  mas- 
ter of  the  i'east,"  exactly  thirteen  at  tiie  Last  Su|  • 
PV 
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lo  his  essay  on  Grimm's  German  My- 
thology—(why  could  not  Mr.  Wright  give 
us  an  essay  on  Eng&$h  mythology  ?)^-he 
labors  earnestly  to  prove  that  *'  much  of  the 
popular  mythology  of  the  French  was  pro- 
bably, as  we  suspect  also  is  the  case  tcitk 
that  of  the  Stotchf  Wtlsh  and  Irish ^  essen- 
tialfy  Teutonic"  Now,  we  should  think 
that  as  Britain  was  colonized  by  the  Celts 
long  ere  any  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  set  a 
foot  on  the  land,  our  most  ancient  and  most 
widely  diffused  superstitions  would  of  neces- 
sity be  Celtic.  And  so  they  are — even  by 
Mr.  Wright's  showing.  The  worship  of 
trees,  the  keeping  watch  beside  wells,  both 
obtained  among  the  earliest  inhabitants; 
and  these  are  among  the  most  anc'ient'of  su- 
perstitions, brought,  not  improbably  from 
the  East,  by  the  Celtic  tribes  in  their  earli- 
est migration  from  thence.  The  following 
appears  in  a  Saxon  homily  against  witcln 
craft, — it  is  curious  : — 

" '  Wc  are  ashamed,'  says  the  writer,  "•  to  tcH 
all  the  scandalous  divinatronB  that  every  man 
useth  through  the  df  vil's  teaching,  either  in 
taking  a  wife,  or  in  ^oing  a  journey,  or  in 
brewing,  or  at  the  asking  of  something  when 
he  begins  any  thing,  or  when  any  thing  is  bom 
to  him.'  And  again, '  Some  men  are  so  blind, 
that  they  bring  ilieir  offerings  to  immoveable 
rocks,  and  also  to  trees,  and  to  wells,  as  witches 
teach,  and  will  not  uriderstand  how  foolishly 
they  do,  or  how  the  lifeless  etone  or  the  dumo 
tree  mny  help  them,  or  heal  them,  when  they 
themselves  never  stir  from  the  place.'  *  More- 
over,' lie  goes  on  to  say,  *  many  a  silly  woman 
goes  to  the  meeting  of  ways,  and  draweth  her 
child  through  the  earth,  and  so  gives  to  the 
devil  both  herself  and  her  off^-p^ing.'  In  fact, 
as  the  sj«me  early  writer  obf?erve8,  *  Every  one 
who  trusts  in  divinations  either  bv  fowls,  or  by 
sneezings,  or  by  horses,  or  by  (logs,  he  is  no 
Christian,  but  a  notorious  apostate.'" 

The  (()l lowing  extract,  too,  from  a  Latm 
Penitentialia  in  the  British  Museum,  is  also 
worthy  notice;  not  as  proving  the  Teutonic 
source  of  these  forbidden  acts,  but  their 
purely  Oriental  origin  :* — 

*  Most  of  the  act<  mentioned  here  will  be  found 
among  the  decrees  uf  various  continental  councila 
of  a  ttiill  unrlier  period.  One  of  these  gives  the 
substance  of  the  second  paragraph,  in  the  fbl low- 
ing terms:  **Let  no  woman  tniast  that  she  ridea 
by  night  with  the  Lady  Hera  or  Benzoria,  with 
an  innumerable  multitude,  (or  this  is  an  illusion 
of  the  demon.**  This  fancifbl  belief  was  linked 
wiih  A  wild  fable,  which  stiU  more  proves  its  ori- 
ental derivation.  It  was,  that  ihis  ^  ion«mef«lito 
company"  were  always  bound  to  Falestme;  lor 
nhe  among  then  who  should  first  dip  her  hands 
ia  Jordan  woald  Jiecone  mistress  of  tbo  worM. 
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*^Hc  who  endeavors  by  any  incantation  or 
magic  to  take  away  the  eiores  of  milk,  or 
honey,  or  other  things  belonging  to  another 
and  to  acquite  them  himseit. — He  who,  de- 
ceived by  tne  illusion  of  hobgoblins,  believes 
and  confesses  that  he  goes  or  rides  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  whom  the  foolish  peasantry  call 
Herodias  or  Diana,  and  with  immense  multi- 
tude, and  that  he  obeys  her  commands. — He 
who  prepares  with  three  knives  in  the  com- 

Cy  of  persons,  that  they  may  predestine 
^pioess  to  children  who  are  going  to  be 
born  there. — He  who  makes  his  offering  to  a 
tree,  or  to  water,  or  to  any  thing,  except  a 
church. — They  who  follow  the  custom  ol  the 
pagans  in  inquiring  into  the  future  by  magical 
incantations  on  the  first  of  January,  or  begin 
works  on  that  day,  as  though  they  would  on 
that  account  prosper  better  the  whole  year. — 
They  who  make  ligatures  or  incmtations  and 
various  fascinations  with  magical  charms,  and 
hide  them  in  the  grass,  or  in  a  tree,  or  in  the 
path,  for  the  preser\'ation  of  their  cattle. — He 
who  places  his  child  on  tiie  roof  or  in  a  furnace 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  or  for  this  pur- 
pose uses  any  charms  or  characters,  or  magi- 
cal figments,  or  any  art,  unless  it  be  holy  prayers, 
or  the  iibereU  art  of  medicine. — He  who  shall 
■ay  any  charm  in  the  collecting  of  medicinal 
herbs,  except  such  as  the  paternoster  and  tlie 
credo." 

Now,  the  very  names  in  the  second  para- 
graph, "  Herodias,  or  Diana,"  disprove  the 
Tueionic  theory.  It  is  curious,  however, 
thus  to  trace  the  first  beginning  of  that 
strange  notion,  to  which,  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  so  many  an  old  woman  fell 
a  victim ;  and  how,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
company  of  wild  and  joyous  spirits,  presided 
over  by  ''the  lady  Diana"  herself,  degene- 
rated into  a  squalid  troop  of  witches,  mount- 
ed on  their  broomsticks. 

The  English  fairies,  according  to  Mr. 
Wright,  are  of  Teutonic  origin ;  notwith- 
standing that  he  acknowledges  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  these  tales,  to  have  considered 
them  as  British.  Here  is  one  of  his  stories 
of  t  species  of  Puck : — 

"These  hobgoblins  sometimes  appeared 
visibly;  and  one  in  Pembrokeshire,  where 
they  were  very  common,  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  house  of  one  Elidor  Stakenolc,  in  the  form 
of  a  red  boy,  who  called  himself  Simon.  Mas- 
ter Simon  begaii.  *  impudently,'  says  our  au- 
thor— by  taking  tne  keys  from  the  butler,  and 
usurpinfT  bis  office.  However,  he  was  himself 
•o  provident  a  butler,  that,  while  he  held  the 
office,  every  thing  seemed  to  prosper.  He 
never  waitM  to  1^  told  to  do  any  thin^;  but 
whatever  hk  master  or  mistress  were  thmking 
ai  codling  for,  be  brought  It  immediatel3r.  say. 
ing, '  You  want  so  md so;  here  it  is.'    More- 
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over,  he  knrw  all  about  their  money  and  their 
secret  hoards ;  and  often  did  he  upbraid  them 
on  that  account,  for  he  hated  nothing  more 
than  avarice,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
money  laid  up  in  holes  which  might  be  em- 
ployed in  good  and  charitable  uses.  There 
was  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  he  liked  better 
than  giving  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  to  the  rus- 
tics ;  and  he  used  to  tell  his  master,  that  it  was 
right  he  should  be  free  in  giving  to  them  those 
things  which  by  tlieir  labors  he  himself  ob- 
tained. Indeed,  Simon  was  un  excellent  ser- 
vant :  but  he  had  one  failing,  he  never  went  to 
church,  and  he  never  uttered  a  single  ^Catholic 
word '  (mcverlmm  aliquid  Catholiatm  unquam 
pronunciabat).  One  remarkable  thing  was,  that 
he  never  slept  in  the  house  at  night,  though  he 
was  always  at  his  post  by  daybreak.  Once, 
however,  he  was  watched,  and  found  to  take 
up  his  lodging  al>out  the  mill  and  the  milldaro. 
The  next  morning  Simon  came  to  his  master, 
delivered  up  his  keys,  and  left  the  house,  after 
having  filled  the  post  of  butler  for  about  forty 
days.  (Girald.  Cam.  Itin.  lib.  i.  pp.  852,853.)^ 

Here  is  another  story,  from  the  manu- 
script chronicle  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  of  Ralph,  of  Cogge- 
shall  :— 

"During  the  reign  of  the  first  Richard,  there 
appeared  frequenTly,  and  for  a  long  space  of 
time,  in  the  house  of^  Sir  Osbern  de  Bradwell. 
at  Dagworth  in  Sufiblk, '  a  certain  fantastical 
spirit,'  who  conversed  with  the  family  of  the 
aforesaid  knight,  always  imitating  the  voice  of 
an  infant  He  called  himself  Malkin ;  and  he 
said  that  his  mother  and  brother  dwelt  in  a 
neighboring  house,  and  that  they  oflen  chided 
him  because  he  had  left  them  and  had  pre- 
sumed to  hold  converse  with  mankind.  The 
things  which  he  did  and  said  were  both  won- 
derful and  very  laughable,  and  he  often  told 
people^s  secrets.  At  first  the  family  of  the 
Knight  were  extremely  terrified,  but  by  de- 
crees they  became  used  to  him,  and  conversed 
familiarly  with  him.  With  the  family  he  spoke 
English ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
place ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
learning;  for,  when  the  chaplain  made  his  ap- 
pearance, he  talked  in  Latin  with  perfect  ease, 
and  discoursed  with  him  upon  the  Scriptures. 
He  made  himself  heard  and  felt  too,  readily 
enough,  but  he  was  never  seen  but  once.  It 
seems  that  he  was  most  attached  to  one  of  the 
female  part  of  the  family,  a  fair  maiden,  who 
had  long  prayed  him  to  show  himself  to  her; 
at  last,  afler  she  had  promised  faithfully  not  to 
touch  him,  he  granted  her  request,  and  there 
appeared  to  her  a  small  infant,  clad  in  a  white 
frock.  He  also  said  that  he  was  bom  at  Laven- 
ham ;  that  his  mother  left  him  for  a  short  time 
in  a  field  where  she  was  gleaning;  that  he  had 
been  thence  suddenly  carried  away,  and  had 
been  in  his  present  condition  seven  years ;  and 
that  after  another  seven  years  he  should  be  re- 
stored to  his  former  state.    He  said  that  he  and 
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his  companions  had  each  a  cap^  by  means  of 
which  they  were  rendered  invisible.  This  is 
the  German  tarn-kappe.  He  ofien  asked  for 
food  and  drink,  which,  when  placed  on  a  cer- 
tain ehest,  immediately  disappearvd.  The 
writer  from  whom  this  story  is  qooted  asserts 
that  he  had  it  fVom  the  chaplain  who  figures 
in  it" 

The  words  in  the  foregoing,  **  this  is  the 
German  tarn-kappe,"  are  an  interpolation 
introduced,  we  should  imagine,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  helping  out  the  •*  Teutonic" 
theory.  Mr.  Wright  should,  however,  have 
remembered  that  the  power  of  rendering 
themselves  invisible,  by  means  of  cap,  hood, 
mantle,  or  ring,  is  an  attribute  common  to 
the  supernatural  beings  of  all  ages  and 
countries. 

Friar  Rush,  although  he  had  a  passing 
degree  of  popularity  about  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth,  and  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  first  little  printed  books  intro- 
duced Ulenspiegel,  and  Reynard  the  Fox, 
and  such  like,  to  the  English  reader,  can- 
not be  placed  among  the  objects  o(  English 
popular  belief  Still  less  can  we  believe 
that  he  was  ever  identified  with  Robin 
Goodfellow.  In  the  twelfth  essay  we  have 
a  very  desultory  account  of  the  history  and 
transmission  of  popular  stories.  The  chief 
illustration,  that  of  the  little  Hunchback 
of  the  Arabian  tales,  has  often  been  alluded 
to.  Another,  less  known,  is  curious,  as 
showing  how  the  transmitted  tale  often  loses 
its  point : — 

'^A  simple  countryman  carried  a  lamb  to 
market,  and  six  rogues  agreed  together  to 
cheat  him  of  his  merchandise,  'fhpy  took 
their  station  in  the  six  streets  of  the  town 
through  which  he  had  to  pass,  and  each 
accosted  him  in  turn  with  the  question, 
•  For  how  much  will  you  sell  your  dog  V  At 
first  the  rustic  asserts  resolutely  that  it  is  a 
lamb ;  but  finding  so  many  persons  in  suc- 
cession taxing  it  tor  a  dog,  he  becomes  terri- 
fied, begins  to  believe  that  the  animal  is  be- 
witched, and  gives  it  up  to  the  last  of  the  six 
inquirers,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his  ap- 
prehensions. This  story,  in  its  original  form, 
IS  found  in  the  Indian  collection  entitled  Pant- 
chatantra:  and  we  there  understand  better 
why  the  man  abandoned  the  animal  when  he 
was  persuaded  that  it  was  a  dog,  because  this 
in  the  Brahminic  creed  is  an  unclean  animal. 
Three  roffues  meet  a  Brahmin  carrying  a  goat 
which  he  lias  just  bought  for  sacrimse :  one  af- 
ter another  they  tell  him  it  is  a  dog  which  he 
is  carrying;  and,  at  last,  believing  that  his 
eyes  are  fascinated,  and  fearing  to  be  polkited 
by  the  touch  of  an  unclean  animal,  he  aban- 
dons it  to  the  thieves^  who  carry  it  away.  The 
same  story  is  found  to  several  Arabian  colleo- 
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tions,  and  from  them,  no  doubt,  it  came  to  the 

West" 

The  following  story,  from  the  "Gesia 
Romanorum"  is  worth  transcribing : — 

"  There  was  a  rich  smith,  who  lived  in  a 
certain  eity  near  the  sea ;  he  was  very  miserly 
and  wicked,  and  he  collected  much  money,  and 
filled  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  it,  and  placed  it 
beside  his  fire  in  every  body's  sight,  so  that 
none  suspected  that  money  was  contained  in 
it.  It  happened  once  when  all  the  inhabitants 
were  hard  asleep,  that  the  sea  entered  the 
house  so  high  that  the  trunk  swam,  and  when 
the  sea  retired  it  carried  it  away ;  and  so  the 
trunk  swam  many  miles  on  tne  sea,  until  it 
came  to  a  city  in  which  was  a  'certain  man 
who  kept  a  common  inn.  This  man  rose  in 
the  morning,  and  seeing  the  trunk  afloat  drew 
it  to  land,  thinking  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
peice  of  wood  thrown  away  or  abandoned  by 
somebody.  This  man  was  very  liberal  and 
generous  towards  poor  people  and  stnmgers. 
It  happened  one  day  that  strangers  were  en- 
terlamed  in  his  house,  and  it  was  very  cold 
weather.  The  host  began  to  cut  the  wood 
with  an  axe.  and  after  three  or  four  blows  he 
heard  a  sound ;  and  when  he  discovered  the 
money,  he  rejoiced,  and  placed  it  under  safe 
keeping,  to  restore  it  to  the  rightful  owner,  if 
he  should  apply  for  it.  And  the  smith  went 
from  city  to  city  in  search  of  his  money,  and 
at  last  he  came  to  the  city  and  house  of  the 
innkeeper  who  had  found  the  trimk.  When 
the  stranger  spoke  of  his  lost  trunk,  his  host 
understood  that  the  money  was  his,  and  he 
ihoucrht  within  himself,  *  Now  I  will  try  if  it 
be  God's  will  that  I  should  restore  him  his 
money.'  The  host  caused  to  be  made  three 
pasties  of  dough  ;  the  first  he  filled  with  earth, 
the  second  with  dead  men's  bones,  and  the 
third  with  the  money  which  he  found  in  the 
trunk.  Having  done  this,  he  said  to  the  smith, 
*  We  will  eat  three  good  pasties  of  excellent 
flesh  which  I  have ;  you  shall  have  which  you 
choose.'  And  the  smith  Iif\ed  them  one  aller 
another,  and  he  found  the  one  filled  with  earth 
was  the  iheaviest,  and  he  chose  it,  and  saJd 
to  the  host,  Mf  1  want  more,  I  will  choose 
that  next,'  placing  his  hand  on  the  pasty  full 
of  dead  men's  bones,  *  you  may  keep  the  third 
pasty  yourself.'  The  host  seeing  this,  said  in 
his  heart,  *Now  1  see  clearly  that  it  is  not  the 
will  of  Qod  that  this  wretch  should  have  the 
money  again.'  He  immediately  called  to- 
gether the  poor  and  the  weak,  the  blind  and 
Uie  lame,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  smith 
opened  the  pasty,  and  said, '  Behold,  wretch, 
thy  money,  which  1  gave  thee  into  thy  hands, 
yet  thou  hast  chosen  in  preference  the  pasties 
of  earth  and  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  thou 
hast  done  well,  for  it  has  not  pleased  God  that 
thou  shouldeet  have  thy  money  again !'  And 
immediately  the  host  divided  the  money  be- 
fore his  eyes  among  the  poor:  and  so  the 
smith  departed  in  confusion.^' 
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The  remaining  essays,  seme  of  which 
have  lately  appeared  in  periodicals,  might 
be  passed  orer,  but  Mr.  Wright's  strange 
theory  respecting  the  grand  hero  of  our 
peasantry,  Robin  Hood,  cannot  be  overlook- 
ed. A  certain  French  gentleman,  M.  Bar- 
ry, some  twelve  years  since,  wrote  a 
''Th^  de  Litt^rature,"  on  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  a  meagre  and  blundering 
work  enough.*  Still,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  give  bold  Robin  an  actual  existence; 
only  he  chose  to  suppose  him  one  of  the  op- 
pressed Saxons,  wbp  had  fled  to  the  wooda 
on  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  ;  and 
hence  his  hatred  to  nobles  and  clergy.  Had 
M.  Barry  known  more  about  his  subject,  he 
would  have  found,  that  in  the  chief  essen- 
tial of  Saxon  hatred — detestation  of  the 
monarch — Robin  is  wholly  wanting.  It  is 
his  proud,  but  hearty  spirit  of  rivalry  with 
the  upper  classes ;  his  utter  contempt  of  the 
established  clergy,  still  always  conjoined 
with  great  respect  for  the  king, — charac- 
teristics which  the  reader,  even  in  spite  of 
their  modernization,  will  perceive  in  almost 
every  ballad,  that  have  always  appeared  to 
us,  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  popular 
opinion,  that  Robin  Hood  flourished  during 
the  thirteenth  century. 

At  that  impbrtaht  period,  thfe  populace 
took  a  greater  share  in  public  affairs,  and, 
in  consequence,  assumed  a  bolder  tone  than 
they  had  before  ventured  on.     The  estab- 
lished clergy,  mostly  foreigners,  and  mostly 
rapacious,  were  objects  of  general  detesta- 
tion,— a  detestation  which  was  encouraged 
by  the  mendicant  orders  ;  while  "  the  mer- 
ry greenwood,"  no  longer  fenced  about  by 
the  ferocious  laws  of  the  Norman  monarchs, 
became  to  our  forefathers  the  scene  of '*all 
manner  of  freedom    and  joyous   liberty." 
What  wonder  was  it  that,  during  the  strife  of 
King  John's  reign,  or  those  of  his  son's, 
jfotae  bold  yeoman,  in  Sherwood  or  Charn- 
od,  should  have  organized  his  band  of 
\ry  men,  and  reigned  as  a  king  among 
%  1  No,  says  Mr.  Wright, "  the  legends 
^'>e  peasantry  are  the  shadows  of  a  very 
'^'te  antiquity.     They  enable  us  to  place 
^^"^obin  Hood,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
amort^g  personages  of  the  early  mythol- 
^p  ofvje  Teutonic  people!"    Truly  the 
mythio  system  can  go  no  further  than 
*^>s-     Weriight  willingly  concede  to  Mr. 
'^"firht,  tncthis  vaunted  system, "  Ooosy 

•n*  ^"''-  '''"•^at'n  may  be  sufficient.  Heactu- 
tlJ'  ?®/'"'*^«  «be  wrd  veomun,  from  ycioman, 
whicb  he  supposes  tovean  an  archer. 


Goosy  Gander,"  **The  House  that  Jack 
Built,"  and  that  tale,  the  admiration  of  our 
childhood,  "  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk,"  nay, 
even  '*  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  but  bold 
Robin,  that  hero  of  the  English  peasantry, 
their  type  indeed — ^justas  King  Arthur  is 
type  and  exemplar  of  the  knights  of  the 
Middle  Ages — Robin  who  maintained  the 
same  love  for  poor  men,  the  same  "  hom- 
mage  aux  dames,"  the  same  heartfelt  spirit 
of  devotion,  to  which  chivalry  pledged  the 
knight,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  set  him, 
somewhere  in  the  heavens,  like  the  Great 
Bear,  as  King  Arthur  has  been  ;  or  Adonis- 
like, to  preside  over  the  vernal  equinox, 
because  in  spring  time  his  favorite  games  of 
archery  took  place,  is  somewhat  extravagant. 
We  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of  the  re- 
maining essays.  That  **  On  old  English  po- 
litical Songs"  affords  nothing  that  is  new; 
except,  perhaps,  the  assertion  that  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Parliament, — including,  as 
the  reader  will  remember,  Milton,  Marvel, 
and  George  Withers, — "  were  more  given  to 
praying  than  song-writing;  since  as  an  old 
song  tells  us, — 

And  if  they  write  in  metre, 

Thf^y  think  there's  nothing  sweeter, 

Unless  it  be  old  Ton)  bteruhold.** 

From  which  illustration  we  infer  that 
Mr.  Wright  is  unaware  that  Sternhold,  as 
well  as  the  **  Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
was  sent  to  the  right  about  by  the  Puritans. 
Such  songs  as  **  When  this  old  cap  was 
new,"  "The  old  conrtier  of  the  Queen," 
and  *'  Jock  is  grown  a  gentleman,"  inde- 
pendenily  of  being  scarcely  political  songs, 
m  the  strict  acceptation,  have  been  too  often 
used  to  be  allowed  a  place  in  a  work  which 
professes  so  much  as  the  one  before  us. 
The  whole  concludes  with  an  essay  on  the 
Scotch  Poet,  Dunbar  ; — thus  exhibiting  to 
the  end  a  sufficient  variety  of  subjects,  al- 
though we  cannot  say  much  for  the  value 
of  the  information. 


Fahiitr  iir  JsRusALEM. — Reccnt  accounts 
from  Jerusalem  stnte  that  city  and  the  country 
round  to  be  suffering  from  great  scarcity,  having 
during  the  lost  seasim  Tery  little  rain,  and  a 
pltffue  of  vermin.  Tiie  same  measure' of  wheat 
which  cost  sevenpeoce  bad  ri/>en  to  three  shil- 
lings ;  and  wheat  and  rice  were  daily  distributed 
lo  prevent  the  poor  from  starving. — w.  Gat. 
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ftom  FrtMr't  Mifazlne. 
CONTEMPORARY    ORATORS. 

Whateypr  may  be  suggested  to  the 
contrary  by  personal  or  political  antipathy, 
U  will  be  generally  admitted  by  men  of  all 
parties,  who  are  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  Sir  James  Graham  stands  next  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell  in 
the  degree  of  influence  he  exercises  over 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
it  not  as  an  orator,  more  than  respectable 
though  his  pretensions  be,  that  he  ranks 
thus  high  ;  for  there  are  many,  even  among 
bis  inferiors  as  statesmen,  who  in  eloquence 
far  transcend  him.  Nor  is  it  because  he 
has,  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  chequer- 
ed career,  developed  those,  higher  qualities, 
either  of  character  or  of  intellect,  which 
lead  men  in  the  aggregate  to  wait  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  individual,  yielding  them- 
selves to  his  guidance;  for  the  public  life 
of  Sir  James  Graham  has  be^n  singularly 
unpropitious  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
glorious  distinction.  Nor  is  it  that  his  re- 
putation has  grown  with  the  growth  or 
identified  itself  with  the  successes  of  any 
great  national  party,  whose  gratitude  would 
have  given  him  ii  fullowing,  and  that  ftil- 
lowiug  an  audience  prepossessed  in  his  fa- 
vor; for  there  is  scarcely  a  public  man  of 
the  day  who  has  been  so  deeply  and  irre- 
coverably inconstant  to  political  alliances, 
or  the  virulence  of  whose  temporary  oppo- 
sition may  with  more  precision  be  guaged 
by  the  fervency  of  bis  fiirmer  support.  On 
none  of  the  received  grounds,  in  fact,  can 
his  influence — popularity  it  cannot  be  called 
—with  the  House  of  Commons  be  account- 
^  for.  Such  as  it  is,  it  depends  on  himself 
alone.     It  is  anomalous,  like  his  positiim. 

The  solitary,  self-created,  almost  undis- 
puted sway  wielded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
one  can  understand.  He  has  been  the 
foremost  man  of  his  time.  Always  the 
leader  of,  even  in  adversity,  the  most  pow- 
erful party  of  his  countrymen,  he  has  never, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  single  instance  of 
the  Relotm  question,  run  counter  to  the 
feelings  of  the  nation. 

There  are  principles  and  sentiments 
which,  even  in  the  hour  of  the  uttermost 
estrangement,  he  held  in  common  with  his 
opponents;  there  was  always  some  neutral 
ground  for  reconciliation.  If  events  proved 
that  his  advocacy  could  not  always  have 
lieen  sincere,  no  one  could  point  to  ha- 
bitual virulence  and  acrimony  assumed  to 
give  the  color  of  earuestoesa.    He  soothed, 


flattered,  cajoled,  played  off  parties  and 
opinions  against  each  other  with  delicate 
finesse,  but  never  directly  outraged  deep* 
rooted  prejudices  or  long-establi^ibed  opin- 
ions. And  so,  iiuleed,  it  is  with  him  in 
the  present  hour.  While  ruling  his  pt^lili- 
cal  contemporaries  with  a  power  so  abso- 
lute as  to  be  almost  without  parajlel  in  re- 
presentative assemblies,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  well  masked  as  to  require  all  the 
envenomed  ingenuity  of  a  disappointed 
partisan  ere  it  could  be  discovered,  much 
less  believed  in.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  con* 
trived  to  avoid  exhibiting  most  of  the 
harsher  symbols  of  his  sway.  His  despot- 
ism has  not  been  obtrusive,  or  his  tyranny 
odious.  He  has  made  men  enslave  each 
other,  without  himself  standing  forth  as 
the  confessed  cause  of  the  general  degra* 
dation.  If  he  has  no  natural  or  personal 
followers,  so  also  he  has  no  organized  oppo- 
nents,— at  least  their  organization  melts 
away  at  his  approach;  they  are  valiant 
only  behind  his  back. 

The  more  genial,  mild,  and  natural  in- 
fluence of  Lord  John  Russell  with  his  fol- 
lowers is  also  to  be  accounted  for ;  nor  is 
It  at  all  surprising,  that  he  should  be  a  fa- 
vorite as  a  speaker  with  the  House  gene- 
rally. Of  the  Whiff  party,  first  the  pro* 
lege,  then  the  pupil,  and  now  the  leader, 
he  has  always  been  the  firm  and  consistent 
supporter.  Of  .oi>e  side  of  ,the  House  he 
possesses  the  favor  by  every  right  of  politi* 
cal  service,  and  party  is  not  slow  to  be 
grateful,  however  wanting  it  may  be  in 
other  political  virtues.  To  his  opponents 
and  the  House  generally,  he  has  always 
exhibited  a  deference  and  respectful  con- 
sideration, which,  if  it  sprang  from  policy, 
was  wise  in  the  extremei  for  it  has  secured 
a  degree  of  pre|K>sses6ion  on  personal 
grounds  which  is  not  enjoyed  even  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself,  and  gHen  acts  as  a 
counter-balancing  make-wciirht  for  mental 
and  physical  short-comings  in  bis  oratory. 

Sir  James  Graham's  influence  in  the  re- 
presentative branch  of  the  legislature  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  causes  which 
have  secured  its  favors  for  these  two  dis- 
tinguished men.  Like  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
he  has  constantly  been  in  antagonism  with 
parties  and  opinions  to  which  he  has  at 
some  other  time,  before  or  since,  given  his 
most  hearty  support.  But  his  changes  of 
opinion  and  of  p«)Iicy  have  been  made  un- 
der very  di&rent  circumstances,  and  the 
tone  and  character  of  his  advocacy  and  op- 
position have  been,  of  a  very  (|ifi*:reut  ua« 
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tare.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  great  act  of 
inconsistency,  however  it  may  have  exas- 
perated his  followers  at  the  time,  still  bore 
the  stamp  of  statesmanship;  inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  application  of  a  great  and,  in 
some  respects,  a  desperate  remedy  to  a 
state  of  things  to  which  the  history  of  the 
constitution  afforded  no  parallel.  It  carried 
with  it,  also,  to  most  minds  the  justification 
of  an  overpowering  necessity.  His  subse- 
c|uent  deviations  from  the  line  of  policy  pro- 
fessed by  him  in  early  life,  and  while  still 
the  leader  of  the  old  Tory  party,  have,  in 
like  manner,  been  to  a  great  extent  ihe  re- 
sult of  circumstances  which  he  could  not 
control.  Many  compromises  of  principle  are 
forgiven  in  the  regenerator  of  a  great  party. 
And  Sir  Robert  Peel,  too,  has  always  kept 
his  motives  so  free  from  suspicions.  His 
ambition  is,  at  least,  of  an  ennobling  and 
exalting  character.  He  has  never  been 
the  mere  partisan,  or  allowed  politics  to 
become  a  passion  with  him,  but  has  pre- 
served his  dignity  amidst  all  the  heats  of 
party  strife.  Personal  motives  are  seldom 
assigned  to  him  when  he  sees  fit  to  change 
his  policy.  He  has  preserved  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  respect  both  of  parliament 
and  the  public. 

Not  so  Sir  James  Graham ;  and  the  fact 
affects  his  position  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  it  would  not  be  so  broadly  stated 
in  this  paper,  which,  with  the  others  of  the 
series,  treats  of  public  men  with  reference  to 
their  personal  position  and  their  influence 
as  speakers,  and  not  with  any  political  bias. 
Upon  the  same  principle  that  high  praise  has 
been  given  to  Lord  John  Russell  or  to  Mr. 
Macaulay,  although  Whigs,  because  they 
are  fairly  entitlea  to  it,  the  faults  in  the 
character  of  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the 
flaws  in  his  position,  will  be  dealt  with 
without  reserve,  notwithstanding  that  he  is 
do  distinguished  and  so  useful  a  member  of 
a  Conservative  government.  Sir  James, 
we  repeat,  has  not,  amidst  his  many  changes 
of  opinion  and  party,  preserved  the  same 
high  character,  the  same  freedom  from  the 
imputation  of  partisanship,  the  same  pre- 
sumption of  stainless  motive,  that  have  up- 
held Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  retained  for  him 
the  personal  favor  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
even  id  the  most  critical  and  dangerous  pe- 
riods of  his  fortunes.  Still  less  has  he  ob- 
served that  steady  devotion  to  early  received 
and  possessed  opinions,  that  tolerant  and 
liberal  appreciation  of  principles  and  views 
entertained  and  profbssed  by  opponents, 
that  gently  repulsive  retirement  from  stage 
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to  stage  of  party  defence  in  tne  face  of  the 
advancing  enemy,  which,  together  with 
many  personal  qualities  of  an  amiable 
character,  have  secured  for  Lord  John 
Russell  so  much  of  the  regard  of  foes  as 
well  as  of  friends.  Sir  James  Graham  has 
acted  on  wholly  opposite  tactics.  There 
has  been  more  (so  to  speak)  of  brigandage, 
more  of  the  loose  policy  of  the  Free  Lance, 
in  his  political  life.  His  attacks  have  al- 
ways been  fierce  and  virulent  in  inverse 
proportion  to  what  has  proved  to  be  the 
depth  of  his  convictions,  and  to  the  appa- 
rent necessity  of  the  case;  his  defences 
have  always  been  distinguished  by  a  blind 
and  passionate  obstinacy  ;  his  compromises 
and  abandonments  of  professed  opinions 
have  always  been  sudden.  These  are  great 
defects  of  character  in  the  eyes  of  English- 
men, a#d  they  react  upon  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  lessen  his  consequence  as 
a  statesman,  to  this  hour,  in  spite  of  his 
commanding  talents  and  great  position. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  made  enemies 
of  almost  every  party  in  the  legislature. 
It  has  not  been  because  he  has  opposed 
them  from  time  to  time,  for  other  men 
who  are  much  more  popular  have  for  many 
years  done  so  more  effectually.  But  it  has 
been  on  account  of  the  extreme  virulence 
of  his  opposition.  His  fighting  has  always 
been  a  routrance.  He  has  been  too 
prone  to  disdain  the  courtesies  of  political 
warfare ;  fictions  though  they  be,  yet  agree- 
able ones  and  humanizing.  He  has  always 
appeared  to  import  his  passions  into  party 
conflicts,  as  though  he  were  not  merely 
fighting  the  battle  of  opinions,  but  also 
maintaining  his  own  personal  quarrel. 
And  yet  he  has  never  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing one  with  the  idea  of  his  being  in 
earnest.  That  would  have  rendered  par- 
donable, language  otherwise  too  severe. 
His  harangues  while  in  opposition,  and  in- 
deed all  his  party  speeches,  rather  seem 
the  elaborate  efforts  of  one  having  little 
real  sympathy  with  the  themes  he  is  dis- 
cussing or  the  views  he  is  urging,  but  who 
has  worked  himself  up  to  a  state  of  fictitious 
enthusiasm  or  moral  indignation,  in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  gratify  political  tin- 
dictiveness,  or  advance  personal  ambition, 
by  obtaining  the  applause  of  audiences 
willing  to  be  misled  under  cover  of  those 
high-sounding  pretences.  But,  whether 
simulated  or  real,  some  of  the  speeches 
here  more  particularly  referred  to--and  to 
which,  it  must  be  added,  no  one  could 
listen  without  being  struck  with  admiration 
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«t  their  boMoets,  skill,  aad  aosUuied 
energy — were  scarcely  reconcilable  with 
that  liberal  and  charitable  interpretation  of 
the  motives  of  opponents,  wbieh  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  public  men  to  each  other, 
Nor  has  Sir  James  Graham,  while  conduct- 
ing his  combats  in  thb  spirit,  been  at  all 
choice  in  the  weapons  he  used.  Any  mis- 
sive that  came  to  hand  was  hurled  indis- 
criminately at  the  foe.  No  epithet,  how- 
ever heavy  its  imputation  (always,  of  course, 
saving  that  it  is  parliamentary);  no  taunt, 
however  bitter  or  exasperatinff,  whether  to 
individuals,  to  parties,  to  opinions,  or  even 
to  whole  nations ;  no  general  charge,  how- 
ever grave  as  against  the  policy  of  a  party, 
or  however  damnatory  of  the  motives  of 
his  opponents  in  their  councils  or  their 
conduct;  and,  finally,  no  maR<Buvre  that 
could  by  any  stretch  of  license  be  ac- 
counted not  inconsistent  with  parliamenta- 
ry honor,  even  to  the  extent  of  partial 
statements  of  opponents'  opinions,  or  par- 
tial quotations  or  withholdings  of  justifica- 
tory matter;  not  one  such  expedient,  how- 
ever little  to  be  approved  in  fair  and  free 
public  dif<cussion,  by  which  a  temporary 
iciumph  could  be  won,  or  a  rival  (or  the 
hodr  put  down,  was  ever  rejected  by  Sir 
Janies  Graham  from  any  delicacy  of  tem- 
perament; or  from  any  high  and  fastidious 
sense  of  honor,  such  as  restrains  some  men 
from  gra:iping  the  victory  which  is  theirs 
on  such  conditions;  or  even  from  that  con- 
stitutional love  of  fair  play  and  open,  stand- 
up  fighting  which  is  the  Englishman's 
boast,  and  which  is  covertly  tli^  guiding 
principle  in  all  the  debates  in  parliament. 

It  will  be  observed  that  blame  is  imputed 
to  Sir  James  Graham,  not  merely  because 
in  the  course  of  a  long  and  very  stormy  po- 
litical liie  he  has  changed  his  opinions. 
Men  have  always  been  held  at  liberty  to 
do  that;  and  of  late  it  is  becoming  quite  a 
fashion.  It  is  on  account  of  the  extreme 
virulence  and  unscrupulousness  with  which 
he  has  from  time  to  time  advocated  the 
opinion  or  the  party  object  of  the  hour,  and 
the  suddenness  with  which  he  has  changed 
those  opinions  and  objects,  that  he  has 
failed  to  secure  his  fair  share  of  the  respect 
of  his  contemporaries,  at  least  far  more 
than  his  great  talent.  A  very  cursory 
glance  at  his  speeches  will  fully  confirm 
the  view  here  put  forward.  Look  at  his 
earlier  political  career,  when  as  **  the  Cum- 
berland Baronet,''  he  frighted  the  isle  from 
its  propriety,  by  the  violent  and  unconsti- 
tutional   tendency  of  his    writings    and 


speeches.  Who  could  have  suspected  that 
a  man  whose  sentiments  breathed  so  much 
of  the  very  spirit  of  license,  would  in  com- 
parativdy  few  years  stand  before  the  world 
one  of  the  favored  leaders  of  the  party  he 
was  then  denouncing  so  violently,  and  as 
the  most  arbitrary  home-secretary  the  coun^ 
try  had  known  for  many  years?  AgaiB« 
his  attacks  upon  the  landed  interest  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career  were  so  harsh  and 
virulent,  that  one  can  scarcely  believe, 
though  the  fact  stares  one  in  the  face,  that 
the  same  man  has  been,  for  twelve  or  four* 
teen  years,  one  of  the  chief  counsellors 
and  leaders  of  those  whom  he  then  treated 
as  tlie  pests  and  enemies  of  theif  country* 
Furthermore,  let  us  look  at  the  seslous 
partisanship  with  which,  w|en  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Whig  government,  he  at^ 
tacked  on  the  one  hand  the  Radicals,  ct 
whom  at  least,  in  opinion,  he  might  once 
have  been  accounted  a  leader ;  and  on  the 
other  the  Conservatives,  in  whose  ranks  he 
was  so  soon  to  hold  one  of  the  oMist  dis- 
tinguished posts.  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten 
how  when  in  power  as  a  Conservative 
minister,  he  has  stood  out  in  marked  relief 
from  his  colleagues,  in  the  virulence  of  his 
attacks  on  those  with  whom  he  bad  so 
lately  held  office,  and  towards  whom  he  at 
least,  and  Lord  Sunley,  should  have  been 
restrained  in  resorting  to  the  more  enven* 
omed  hostilities  of  party.  It  cannot  be 
attributing  too  much  importance  lo  the 
e^cts  of  this  constant  antagonism  on  his 
part  to  the  convictions  or  the  self-love  4)f 
his  contemporaries,  when  we  say,  that  tlmjF 
detract  very  materially  from  the  estimati^ 
in  which  he  is  held,  and  preclude  the  pee^ 
sibiliiy  of  his  being  popular  in  the  Uonse 
of  Commons,  however  much  Ibis  eloquence^ 
his  debating  powers,  or  his  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  business,  may  cause  him  to 
be  admired,  and  render  him  valuable  as  a 
minister  and  a  statesman. 

It  has  been  in  the  face  of  all  these  self* 
created  obstacles,  in  spite  of  drawbacks  and 
disadvantages  which  would  have  long  since 
consigned  an  ordinary  man  to  oblivion,  thil 
Sir  James  Graham,  aller  having  deserted 
his  post  in  the  van  of  one  par ty-^-the,  parly 
with  whom  his  early  political  life  was  spent, 
and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  posi* 
tion — has  forced  his  jvay  lo  the  very,  leadens- 
ship  of  another ;  of  a  party  distinguished 
for  the  possession  of  talent,  legitimately  e^ 
cupying  its  ranks  and  not  at  idl  dependent 
upon  chance  recruits  for  the  figure  it  makev 
before  the  country.     Without  a  foUpwiog, 
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after  having  viofeiitlj  discarded  the  political 
flrleiidships  of  his  yoath  and  manhood,  and 
in  spite  of  an  habitual,  almost  a  studied 
avoidance  of  all  the  ordinary  arts  of  popu- 
larity, which  at  times  has  almost  gone  the 
len^h  of  courting  public  odium,  we  find 
Sir  James  Graham  the  right  hand  and  con- 
fidemial  counsellor  of  the  most  powerful 
minister  this  country  has  known  since  Pitt ; 
the  absolute  dictator  of  all  the  internal  ad- 
ministration, and  of  much  of  the  internal 
policy,  and  the  originator,  or  at  all  events 
the  artnter,  of  the  internal  legislation,  of 
this  great  kingdom.  More  than  of  any 
other  liftng  statesman  it  may  be  said  of 
Inm  that  lie  has  made  his  own  position.  It 
was  probably  the  object  of  his  early  ambi- 
tion ;  yet,  if  Hie  look  at  his  career,  how  un- 
propitious  was  its  commencement  for  such 
a  close  !  So  much  the  more  merit,  then,  in 
an  intellectual  point  of  view,  is  due  to  him 
who  could  thtis  compel  circumstances  to 
his  pttrposes.  It  is  to  his  talents  alone  that 
he  is  indebted  for  the  high  post  he  holds, 
a«id  the  distinguished  position  he  enjoys 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  has  literal- 
ly fought  his  way  up ;  and  a  hard  fight  he 
has  had.  If  he  has  muliplied  the  natural 
obstacles  of  such  a  career,  so  much  the 
greater  is  the  talent  and  the  determination 
•f  purpose  by  which  they  have  been  over- 
come. What  Mr.  Macaulay  has  won  by 
his  elo<|itence  and  capacity  for  statesman- 
ship, Sir  James  Graham  has  attained  by  the 
stMne  spirit  of  self-dependence,  working  out 
ka  mission  in  tSe  more  active  and  stormy 
■aenes  of  political  excitement,  by  more  bold 
and  ^igerotis  ventures,  and  more  skilful 
an^  daring  pilotage. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  always  been  equal 
to  hts  position.  Various  as  have  been  the 
parts  he  has  played  in  that  poHiical  drama 
of  his  time,  he  has  always  glided  naturally 
inti»  tH«m,  and  distinguished  himself  as  one 
of  the  first  actors,  rising  naturally  to  the 
top.  His  speeches  from  time  to  time  af- 
Ibrded  an  accurate  barometer  of  his  politi- 
cal position.  On  whichever  side  of  politics 
they  were  made,  they  have  always  been 
marked  by  great  aptitude,  readiness,  tact, 
vigor,  and  power.  Except  Lord  Brough- 
am and  O'Connell,  he  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  most  actively  militant  orator  of  his  day. 
When  he  was  down  he  attacked  those  who 
were  uppermost;  now  he  is  in  power,  he 
wages  perpetual  war  with  those  who  are  out. 
Whether  attacking  institutions  or  defending 
them,  however,  he  has  shown  equal  ability 
«Mi 'determination  to  conquer  at  all  hazards. 


fJoNE^ 

When  he  was  a  Radical,  or  at  least  so  very 
ultra  a  Whig  that  the  steady  ones  of  the 
party  were  almost  ashamed  or  at  least  afraid 
of  him,  be  was  so  thoroughly  uncompro*' 
mising  in  his  denunciations,  that  Mr.  Dun* 
combe,  whom  he  is  now  nightly  striving  to 
extinguish  with  all  the  awful  terrors  of  law 
and  order,  would  have  been  by  his  side  but 
a  mere  wretched  shadow  of  a  demagogue. 
In  fact,  we  have  no  such  Radicals  now  as 
Sir  James  was  then.  They  are  all  fat^ 
jocular  men,  growing  wealthy  upon  coro- 
nerships,  and  such  like  abominatitms  ;  or 
bias^  dandies  in  search  of  an  excitement. 
Some  of  the  speeches  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
whether  in  parliament,  at  the  hustings,  or 
at  public  meetings,  at  the  time  referr^  to, 
would  in  the  present  day  be  accounted  al- 
most too  bold  for  the  most  detenninwf  aspi- 
rant forKhe  honors  of  political  martyrdom. 
For  they  were  unredeemed  by  the  philoso- 
phy of  liberalism ;  they  had  not  even  the 
dignity  and  tone  of  Chartism.  They  were 
simple,  unadulterated,  partisan  s|>eeches, 
made  to  serve  a  purpose,  and  forgotten  as 
soon  as  uttered.  But  about  their  talent 
there  was  no  mistake,  ft  was  rK>t  that  they 
were  distinguished  for  high  eloquence, 
but  for  power  and  downright  hard  hitting. 
They  gave  the  speaker  a  claim  on  the  ris- 
ing party  of  the  time;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  ^ttdst-demagogue  shot  up  into  a  minis- 
ter. 

And  a  capital  minister  he  made.  His 
most  determined  enemies  do  not  iieuy  this. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham as  a  politician,  no  one  hesitates  lo  ad- 
mit that  he  is  one  of  the  best  administrative 
ofiicers  this  country  has  for  many  years  pro- 
duced. The  same  talent,  the  tact  and  apt- 
itude, which  had  made  him  so  clever  an 
assailant  of  the  former  government,  render- 
ed l^im  immediately  fit  for  office.  He  was 
here,  as  before,  equal  to  his  position.  As 
a  speaker  on  behalf  of  the  government,  too, 
he  proved  himself  a  most  valuable  ally, — 
turning  the  fiauk  of  his  quo^idam  Radical 
associates  with  provokN>g  skill  and  unerring 
precision.  But  the  prior  claims  of  those 
who  were  alreadv  designated  as  the  succes- 
sors to  the  chief  posts  in  the  Whig  party 
still  kept  Sir  James  in  the  backgroui»d,  and 
fiwbade  the  hope  of  his  taking  that  distin- 
guished position  for  which  his  talentr  and 
ambition  alike  indicated  him.  The  reor- 
<;anization  of  the  party  at  that  time,  and 
their  adoption  of  a  policy  of  dangerous  pro- 
gress, afl^trded  an  opportunity  for  a  change » 
and  accordingly,  in  a  very  short  time  we 
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find  Sir  Jamea  Grthaiti  (ftfter  «  short  time 
apeiit  in  a  chrysalis  state)  a  full-blowa  C«>n* 
aervatife.  Here,  again,  he  was  fully  equal 
to  his  |N)8i(ioo;  and  na  it  was  durin;  the 
long  and  gloriims  struggle  of  the  Con* 
servative  oppnmtion  headed  by  Sir  Roberi 
Peel,  I^ird  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Qrah<«in, 
that  the  latter  made  his  best  speeches,  a 
better  opportunity  cannot  be  taken  to  treat 
of  his  peeularities  as  an  orator-^which  was 
the  pirt  he  then  laid  himself  out  to  fill^-be- 
fore  attempting  to  describe  him  as  he  now 
is  in  his  new  character  of  repressor-general 
of  the  iuFuhordi nates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  ''crusher'Mn-chiefto  the  minis- 

The  Conf>ervative  speeches  of  Sir  Jame^ 
Graham,  made  when  fighting  side  by  side 
with  Sir  Ridiert  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley 
against  the  Whigs,  were  admirable  speci- 
mens of  what  may  be  done  by  highly  culti- 
vftted  powers,  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  best  models  of  eloquence,  persevering 
care,  and  elaborate  preparation,  without 
oratorical  genius,  or  that  earnestness  and 
aiiicerity  of  purpose  which  will  often  ad- 
vantageously supply  its  place.  Assuming 
ihem  to  have  been  deliberately  got  up  to 
serve  a  certain  purpose,  it  would  be  impos* 
flible  to  withholfl  admiration  from  the  pow- 
«r,  tact,  and  aptitude,  with  which  the  means 
were  made  subservient  to  the  end.  Up« 
on  the  supposition  that  the  speaker  was 
really  sincere,  it  was  difficult  to  account 
lor  the  absence,  even  in  the  mmi  solemn 
appeals  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  au<- 
dttory,  or  to  their  cherished  constitutional 
prepossessions,  of  tliose  touches  of  deep 
feeling  which  are  the  utterances  of  the 
80(d,  not  the  promptings  of  art,  and  which 
«ct  like  a  talisman  upon  the  sympathies. 
The  speeches  referred  to  were,  many  of 
them,  superior  as  compositions  to  those  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord  Stanley,  contain- 
ing more  of  the  great  argument  on  which 
the  whole  movement  of  the  Conservative 
p^rty  was  based.  For,  although  Sir  James 
Graham  evinces  so  little  readiness  to  bend 
his  will  to  those  around  him,. he  shows  an 
almost  chamelion«4ik«  power  of  reflecting 
their  sympathies,  opinioos,  or  prejudices. 
They  were  in  this  respect  admirable  maul^ 
ds  for  the  party,  and  no  dtnibt  did  good 
service  in  the  c<mntry.  But  the  impetti- 
<HW  eloquence  of  Lord  Stanley^  and  the  ad- 
mirable persuasive  art  of  Su-  Robert  Peel, 
enabled  them  to  achieve  more,  with  mate- 
rials which  in  justice  to  Sir  James  Graham 
m^  mast,  admit  are  not  juperiof  to  those 
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which  are  to  be  (bund  in  'hia  speeches  of 
that  period.  What  detracted  from  the  ef- 
fect of  the  declamatory  passages  waa  a 
somewhat  pompous  and  stilted  tone,  a  too 
evident  afiectattcm  of  solemnity  aikl  eaf** 
nestness;  which  might  have  been  partlj^ 
nattu-al,  arising  from  physical  causes,  ao^ 
therefore  mit  fairly  tlie  object  of  criticism^ 
though  materially  marring  the  effect  of  the 
speeches.  But  allowing  for  all  these  de« 
fects,  they  were  yet  retnarkable  eff(>rt8  of 
oratorical  skill,  which  raised  Sir  James  to 
a  level  with  the  best  speakers  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  eirordiums  and  pero- 
rations always  bore  marks  of  the  most  care- 
ful preparation,  and  were  usually  modela 
of  fine  composition ;  the  quotations  were 
roost  apt,  and  ofleii  from  recondite  sourcea; 
the  poetical  passages  delivered  with  a  fine 
emphasis  and  full  appreciation  of  the 
rhythm.  As  a  debater,  rising  at  a  late 
hour,  perhaps,  to  reply  sudden^  to  the  ar» 
guments  of  a  previous  speaker  or  speakers^ 
where  the  novelty  of  the  topics  precludea 
all  preparation,  and  the  real  powers  of  the 
orator  are  therefore  tried  li>  the  utmost,  Sir 
James  showed  himself  the  possessor  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  talent, — in  readineaa 
of  argument,  retentivenessof  memory,  sod* 
denness  of  quotation,  quickness  of  retort, 
in  invective,  sarcasm,  repartee,  declama- 
tion,  he  was  seldom  or  never  at  fault,  and 
was  always  the  antagonist  most  dreaded  by 
the  ministers.  Perhaps  one  reason  lor  thM 
might  be  the  virulence  of  tone,  and  un* 
scrupulousness  in  the  use  of  weapona,  of 
which  meotiiin  has  already  been  made,  aa 
one  of  the  chief  faults  of  Sir  Jame»Gr»' 
ham. 

But  all  these  successes  as  a  politician, 
and  all  these  triumphs  as  a  speaker,  will 
not  account  for  or  justify  the  assertion  with 
which  these  ol»ervati«ins  commenced, --^ 
that  Sir  James  Graham's  influenee  over  the 
House  of  ConiMions  ia  only  second  to  that 
of  Sur  R.  Peel  or  Lord  John  Ritasel.  For 
influence  he  doea^lxNisess,  althoogh  in 
the  face  of  all  that  lias  been  here  aaid  te 
his  disadvantage^  it  is  hioat  difficult  totfaee 
it  to  its  source,  seeing  that  there  is  no  mai^ 
in  the  house  wlio  apoears  lesa  to  court  po|^ 
ular  favor  than  Sir  James  Graham.  Loo^ 
ing  back  at  his  oareer  while  jitint  leader  e£ 
the  Conservative  opposition,  it  was  certain- 
ly then  impossible  to  predict  that  he  wouM 
develope  into  the  sort  of  character  he  haa 
exhibited  as  minister  Mid  home-secretary. 
Prominent  as  his.>po9ition  theifcwas,  he  aria 
rather  ibeserfiiaa  of  party  thaaotherwiae:  lai 
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ftever  aasamed  to  take  the  lead.  Stitl  less 
would  70a  hare  supposed  that  he  would 
have  had  the  boldness  to  flout  the  house  as 
be  has  since  done ;  or  so  ostentatiously  to 
defy  the  sovereign  people  through  their  re- 
presentatives. All  honor  to  h.im  for  his 
eourage,  though  it  might  have  been  exer- 
cised in  a  better  cause.  It  is  because  Sir 
James  Graham  affects  or  reallj  feels  an  in- 
difference to  the  good  opinion  of  the  house, 
that  they  submit  so  spaniel-like  to  his  ca- 
prices or  his  studied  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, and  pay  so  much  attention,  often  so 
much  deference,  to  his  opinion. 

A  hardness  and  impassability  of  temper- 
ament, which  is  to  censure  or  obloquy  as 
adamant  or  rhinocerc»s-hide,  joined  to  a 
wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
great  talents,  clear  perception,  readiness, 
determination  of  purpose,  and  a  steady  re- 
solution to  seize  all  opportunities  and  yield 
none,  give  htm  great  advantage  in  an  as- 
sembly where  the  average  of  ability  is  not 
above  mediocrity,  and  where  there  are  so 
few  who  have  the  courage  or  feel  the  incli- 
nation to  stand  forth  as  champions.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Duncombe,  Mr.  Fer- 
rand,  and  Mr.  Wakley,  the  members  gene- 
rally bend  before  his  consistent  will  and  de- 
termination of  purpose,  which,  in  such  a 
place,  are  almost  tantamount  to  a  strong  or 
superior  mind.  If  they  would  say  the 
truth,  they  are  not  a  little  afraid  of  him. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  such  a  man  as  Sir  James  is  in  these 
times  particularly  useful.  UtilitariaDism, 
on  which  are  grafted  some  of  the  colder 
and  harsher  doctrines  of  political  economy, 
has  become  the  political  religion  of  our 
public  men.  Centralization,  with  its  train 
of  paralyzing  evils,  has  become  the  fashion- 
able machinery  of  government.  The  far- 
ther the  ear  and  eye  are  removed  from  the 
vctual  scene,  the  less  chance  there  is  of 
the  evil  being  seen  or  the  complaint  heard. 
The  selffshness  of  classes  needs  excuses. 
It  thinks  to  hide  iu  naked  hideousness  in 
systems.  Weaker  natures  fear  to  lay  down, 
•till  more  to  carry  out  principles,  which 
Ihts  selfishness  would  fain  see  adopted.  A 
-inner  spirit,  which,  perhaps,  because  it  has 
faith  in  soch  principles,  asserts  them  broad- 
ly and  maintains  them  in  act,  through  good 
-and  evil  report,  becMnes  a  powerful  and 
rakiable  ally.  A  Sir  James  Graham  will 
be  clang  to,  in  an  instinctive  deference  for 
his  vigor  of  mind  and  boldness  of  purpose. 
Such  a  man  serves,  to  rule.  Less  remote 
eaoaes  of  his  inflaenee  ntf ,  however^  be 
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found ;  causes  on  the  surface  qnite  snffi 
cient  in  the  present  state  of  things  to  ac 
count  for  his  contradicting  all  the  usua 
calculations  on  which  ministerial  popular! 
ty  is  based. 

His  demeanor  in  the  boose  is  a  study. 
As  he  enters  below  the  bar,  his  red  dis- 
patch-box in  hand,  his  figure  towers  above 
most  of  the  members,  notwithstanding  that 
of  late  years  he  has  contracted  a  sliglit 
stoop.  Extreme  hauteur,  tempered  by  a 
half^arcastic  superciliousness,  is  his  pre* 
vailing  characteristic ;  and,  as  be  slowly 
drags  along  his  tall  and  massive  frame, 
which  still  retains  much  of  the  fine  pro- 
portion of  youth,  in  his  heavy-measured,  al- 
most slip-shod  tread,  towards  his  seat  at  the 
right  of  the  Speaker's  table,  there  is  a  self- 
satisfied,  almost  inane  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, produced  by  a  peculiar  fall  of  the 
nether  lip  and  a  distorted  elevation  of  the 
eyebrows,  that  does  not  by  any  means  pre- 
possess you  in  his  favor,  or  suggest  any 
high  idea  of  his  intellect.  He  rather  looks 
like  some  red-tape  minister  of  the  Tadpole 
school,  or  some  pompous  placeman,  con- 
ceited of  his  acres.  But  by  and  by  you 
learn  to  separate  the  more  fixed  habit  of  the 
features  from  this  odd  expression  of  the 
countenance,  till  you  see  that  the  supercil- 
iousnsss  is  real,  though  exaggerated  by  the 
physical  peculiarity.  There  are  no  traces 
of  ill-nature  in  the  face ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  to  encourage. — 
Meanwhile  he  has  seated  himself,  placed 
his  red  box  on  the  table  before  him,  stretch- 
ed himself  out  to  his  full  length,  and  awaits, 
with  arms  folded  and  hat  slouched  over  his 
face,  the  questioning  to  which  be  knows 
he  will  be  subjected  at  this  particular  hour, 
fi'om  half-past  four  to  half-past  five.  He  is 
not  left  long  in  bis  moody  silence.  Some 
one  has  put  a  question  to  him.  It  is  Mr. 
Duncombe,  who,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the 
malicious  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  his  aiJOTect- 
ed  tone  of  moral  indignation,  has  got  hold 
of  some  grievance  —  some  letter-opening 
delinquency,  or  some  case  of  magisterial 
cruelty  and  Home-Office  indifference,  with 
which  he  has  worked  upon  the  members 
who  do  the  '  British-public*  part  in  these 
little  political  dramas,  for  thev  are  crying 
**  hear !  hear !''  with  a  forty-John-Bull  pow- 
er. Does  the  home-secretary  start  up  te 
answer  t  Is  be  indignant  at  the  insinua- 
tions thrown  out  by  his  smart  and  ready  an- 
tagonist !  Does  he  bum  to  relieve  himself 
of  the  odium  of  having  sanctioned  a  sys- 
tem of  espionage,  or  of  having  neglectied 
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to  redress  some  wrong — as  he,  the  poor 
man's  ex-officio  trustee,   is  bonnd  to  do? 
Oh,  no!   he  is  no  hurry.     The  breath  ol 
the  questioner  has  full  time  to  cool,  and  the 
Toice  of  moral  indignation  to  abate  its  en- 
ergy ere  he  stirs.     Then  he  uncoils  him- 
self, rising  slowly  to  his  full  height,   and 
confronting  his  antagonist  with  a  well-as- 
sumed consciousness  of  the  extreme  absurd 
ity  of  his  question,  and  the  absolute  im- 
pregnability of  the  defence*;  if,  indeed,  he 
shall  condescend  to  make  any  answer  at 
all ;   for  you  are  lefl  in  doubt  a  moment, 
whether  he  wilt  not  allow  his  supercilious 
expression  to  expand  into  a  contemptuous 
laugh,  and  so  sit  down  again.     However, 
such  things  not  being  allowed  by  the  sore- 
reign  people,  and,  as  ministers,   however 
despotically  disposed,  must   answer  ques- 
tions, the  next  thing  to  be  accomplished  is 
to  give  as  homoeopathic  a  dose  of  informa- 
tion as  possible,  conveyed  in  the   largest 
possible  amount  of  indiflTerence,  supercili* 
ousness,  and  wholesome  parliamentary  con- 
tempt.   There  are  stereotyped  forms.    The 
initiated   know  almost  the   words.      The 
cool,  phlegmatic,  impassable   style  is,  of 
course,  peculiar  to  the  particular  Home- 
Secretary  of  whom  we  speak.     His  idea  of 
the  fbnctions  of  his  office  seems  to  be,  that| 
he  is  to  exercise  the  utmost  possible  power 
with  the  least  possible  accountability.     He 
is  to  know  nothing,  see  nothing,  do  noth- 
ing, but  what  he  is  absolutely  compellable 
to  know,  see,  or  do.      If  the  enemy  can 
ferret  out  a  fact  and  prove  it,  so  much  the 
better  for    his  case.      Then,  perhaps,  it 
matf  be  admitted.     But  the  usual  course  is 
for  Sir  James,   in   his  low,   monotonous 
voice,  and  steady,  determined  manner,  to 
give   an   elaborate,   formal    statement    of 
words,  with  as  few  facts  as  possible,  and 
leaving  the  matter  as   nearly  as  possible 
where  he  found  it.     This  course  has  its 
advantage  ;  for  the  questions  put  are  often 
unmeaning,  and  even   detrimental  to  the 
public  service.     Sometimes,  however,  mat- 
ters grow  more  serious.      The  cool,  hard, 
impassable  functionary  is  compelled  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  make  a  more  elaborate 
statement,  and  then  it  is  you  perceive  his 
superiority  as  a  minister.      The  clearness, 
firmness,  extent  of  information,  and  sound 
knowledge  of  his  doty  he  displays,  show 
him  to  be  not  deficient,  either  in  act  or  in 
explanation,  when  he  thinks  it  necessary. 
His  questioner  is  then  put  hars  de  combat ^ 
and  he  himsisif  gets  a  sort  of  lioeose  ibr 
that  superciliousness  and  apathetic  indiffer 
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ence  to  popular  cijnsure,  which  are  so  fk- 
lally  urged  to  his  prejudice.  In 'still  more 
dubious  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of 
Mazzini,  Sir  James  Graham  has  carried 
this  impassibility  and  indifference  to  an  in- 
sulting extent.  If  he  believed  himself 
right,  of  course  he  showed  great  moral 
courage:  but  moral  courage  in  a  bad  cause 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  obstinacy ; 
and  Sir  James  Graham's  conduct  in  that 
case  laid  him  open  to  great  obloquy,  much 
of  which  was  deserved.  Yet  the  de* 
termination  he  showed  under  such  cir* 
cumstances  rather  increased  than  diminish- 
ed his  influence  with  the  house.  If  it 
made  him,  politically  speaking,  hated  by 
many,  it  also  made  him  feared.  Such 
steady  self-possession,  joined  to  such  tal- 
ents and  information,  and  to  such  debating 
powers  as  he  has  in  his  former  career  dis- 
played, though  now  he  rar^y  exercises 
them,  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
that  influence  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
him;  in  the  absence  of  personal  respect 
which,  generally  speaking,  he  does  not 
command  ;  or  of  party  gratitude,  which  he 
has  done  little  to  deserve  on  the  one  hand, 
and  so  much  to  forfeit  on  the  other. 


From  Um  Foieif «  Ootrterlj  Beview 
ALGERIA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

1.  The  French  in  Algiers,  and  Ahd'eh 
Kader,     Murray,  London.     1845. 

2.  Abd-eUKader* s  Prisoners  ;  or,  a  Five 
Months*  Captivity  among  the  Arabs,  By 
Mons.  A,  De  France,  Translated  by  JFc. 
F,  Porter,  Swith,  Elder,  and  Co.  Lon- 
don: 1846. 

If  Africa  owns  one  pecnliar  dieirici  ea 
which  her  ancestral  curse  is  specially  en<» 
tailed,  it  is  sorely  that  portion  of  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
flanked  by  the  pathless  san^  of  the  Deserl 
of  Sahara,  which  is  known  by  the  modem 
appellation  of '  Algeria.'  In  (bmer  tiosesi  ' 
indeed,  the  hand  of  the  Algerines  *  halb 
been  ag aiiMt  every  man  '^-and  foul  were 
the  oatrages  ami  emeltiea  which  rendered 
their  city  a  byeword,  and  their  name  a  re* 
proaeh. 

**  Ergo  exercentur,  poenis,  veterumque  maloram 
Suplicia  expendunt." 

Rhadamanthus  hieiself  could  not  ieltoc 
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B  seterer  expiatkm  for  fortner  licenite,  thaa 
their  present  condition.  The  red  pennon 
of  the  pirate  is  furgotten  in  the  aggressions 
of  the  tri-color.  Providence — or  ambition 
— has  assigned  to  the  *  Great  Nation  '  the 
t«sk  of  avenging,  and  that,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether too  ruthlessly,  the  ancient  insults  of 
the  lawless  corsairs  of  Algiers. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to 
take  a  rapid  review  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Uiis  piratical  state,  and  to  enter  into  some 
brief  considerations  of  the  position  and 
prottpects  of  its  French  conquerors. 

The  north-western  coast  of  Africa  has 
UJidergone,  perhaps,  more  than  the  usual 
vicissitudes  to  which  national  as  well  as  in- 
4ivi4tial  life  is  subjected.  Mauritania 
Cflssarieiisis^-'for  such  was  the  name  whicn 
that  district  which  we  now  term  Algeria 
received  from  the  Romans,  when  the  battle 
of  Thapsus  reduced  Numidia  under  their 
sway,  is  a  region  whose  most  prominent 
ieature  is  the  two  parallel  chains  of  moun* 
tains  which  traverse  the  country  from  west 
to  east*  The  southern  and  more  lofly  of 
the  two  is  called  the  Great,  and  that 
which  fringes  the  Mediterranean  coast,  the 
Les,<€r  Atlas.  •  Ancillary  ridges,  usually 
stretching  north  and  south,  unite  at  une- 
qual intervals  the  two  Atlases,  and  enclose 
within  their  arms  valleys  and  table-lands  of 
exquisite  fertility;  while  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  lesser  Atlas  are  covered  with 
the  rich  and  varied  vegetation  of  the  East, 
and  yet  preserve  some  of  the  peculiar  ad- 
fantages-of  more  temperate  climates. 

This  productive  colony  was  lost  to  the 
Western  Empire,  under  the  third  Valentin- 
ian.  Bonifacius,  the  imperial  governor  in 
Africa,  desirous  to  revolt,  but  diffident  of 
his  own  resources,  resolved  upon  an  exper- 
iment, uhich  is  never  tried  but  once,  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power.  Gen- 
Btrio^  and  Gonderic,  the  yoang  aiid  ambi- 
tious leaders  of  the  Vandals,  having  alrea- 
dy flevastated  Spain,  cheerfuNy  promised 
their  assistance;  and  these  princea  estab- 
IibImmI  on  the  rufiBs  of  the  kingdom  they 
were  aummoned  to  preserve,  a  dynasty 
*  mhktk  (th#»iigh  at  one  time  menacetl  by  the 
Amous  Befisari^s,)  ciHiti«Bed  to  sway  the 
netth  of  Africa,  aiitil  its  conquait  wac 
Bokteved,  at  the  dose  of  the  seventh  centu- 
ry by  the  enterprising  khalifa  of  Arabia. 

The  reducti«m  of  the  West  had  indeed 
been  attempted  by  the  Saracens  somewhat 
earlier;  ftir  in  the  year  647  Abdallah,  thi' 
foster-brother  of  Oihman,  led  thither  aii 
fumyriif  j4(kU00  mea;  aulihoMghlto  ex- 


pedition  was  not  entirely  aucceasful,  it  par« 
ed  the  way  fur  future  attempts ;  and  Hassan, 
the  Governor  of  Egypt,  established  a  nomi- 
nal Arabian  supremacy  over  an  immense 
region^  more  than  23^0  miles  in  leni;tfa, 
comprising  under  the  general  name  of  Bar* 
bary,  the  states  of  Morocco,  Fez,  Algiers, 
Tripoli,  and  Tunis. 

But  though  the  Arabs  overcame  the  re- 
sistance of  the  aboriginals  and  of  the  Ro- 
mans who  still  Remained  in  the  country  ; 
and  thouj^h  their  hal (^disciplined  and  pre- 
datory tribes  named  at  pleasure  through 
these  fertile  districts;  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  such  an  unconnected  and  ma- 
rauding people,  whose  principal  strength 
lay  in  their  fervent  but  evanescent  relignma 
enthusiasm,  to  form  any  lasting  projects  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  provinces  they  over«> 
ran*  Many,  indeed,  settled  in  the  country 
they  had  invaded,  and  in  time  became  ex- 
posed, in  their  turn,  to  aggressions,  such  as 
those  by  which  they  had  themselves  profit-, 
ed.  But  the  greater  number  preferred  the. 
wild  charms  of  a  desert  life  to  the  sober 
pleasures  to  which  alone  a  citizen  can  as- 
pire. Princes,  however,  of  Arabian  blood, 
—the  Zsirides, — reigned  over  the  north* 
western  coast  till  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  it  was  under  their 
patronage  that  Abdallah,  the  marabout,*  im* 
planted  in  the  bosom  of  his  countryraen 
that  love  of  IsUmism,  which, —  if  it  baa 
inipHrted  to  the  resistance  of  their  hardy 
descendants  the  ferocity  of  a  religious  war, 
— has  also  stamped  it  with  a  generous  sel& 
devotediiess  which  irresistibly  challengea 
our  admiration  and  our  sympathy. 

But,  io  addition  to  the  aboriginal  tribes^ 
the  remaining  Roman  colonists,  the  Van« 
dais,  and  their  Arabian  conquerors — and 
we  must  add  to  our  list  the  ubiquitous  Jew 
— another  people  combined  to  swell  the 
heterogeneous  throng,  which  dwelt  in  tliese 
regions*  The  Spanish  Moors,  drives  from 
their  native  fields  in  Granada  and  Andalu* 
sia,  found  here  a  temporary  refuge  where 
they  might  brood  over  vain  hopes  of  future 
revenge. 

This  confused  mass,  in  coarse  of  time, 
subsidy  into  separate  and  independent 
kingdoms — of'  which    Algiers,   Morocco, 

*  A  marabout  is  th«  Levitaof  tk^  Araha.  The 
UftiActioH  it  h«r«ditary  aoJ  m  (onfiii«*d  to  a  par- 
iciilHr  tribe,  lie  ia  considered  a  aaint  lM)th  b«^fora 
ind  after  di'ath,  and  enjoys  many  privilegfn  and 
I  vnat  ftoKfee  of  inflaence.  The  word  m'*rolMftU 
U  InrfHIbrdntly  applied  to  flie  tomb  or  the  aaiat 
tt(War4a«tb. 
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and  Tuni9,  wers  Hit  moM  ccm»iderftt>le. 
The  hisiorj  of  the  two  last  roust  from  this 
period  he  abundoued  in  order  to  pursue  the 
fortunes  of  Algiers  itself. 

Exposed  to  all  the  temptations,  which 
situation,  poverty,  and  the  hereditary  cra?- 
ing  for  wild  and  hazardous  adventure  ton- 
spired  to  aflf(>rd,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
eoant  of  Barbary  became  the  dread  of  eve« 
rf  Mediterranean  cruiser ;  but  the  maritinte 
depredations  of  its  oocu pants,  however  da- 
ring, did  not  attain  any  formidable  degree 
of  organization  till  the  commenoeineut  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  when  the  restless 
ambition  of  two  brothers,  in  humble  sta- 
tion, laid  the  foundation  of  that  lawless 
power — •  friends  of  the  sea,  but  enemies  of 
all  that  sailed  thereon ' — as  they  exultingly 
proclaimed  themselves,  which  for  nearly 
three  centuries  rendered  the  name  of  Al- 
giers at  once  ain  object  of  hatred  and  of 
terror. 

A  potter  in  the  island  of  Lesbos  enjfiys 
the  ambiguous  celebrity  of  being  the  father 
of  these  youths.  Horuc  and  Hayraddin 
have  not  been  the  only  truants  who  have 
shrunk  from  a  life  of  industry  ;  but  seldom 
has  truancy  been  attended  by  such  disas- 
trous consequences  to  mankind.  Both 
brothers  joined  the  pirates  of  the  Lerant, 
and  Horuc,  the  elder  and  more  determined 
VHIaih  of  the  two,  soon  learned  how  high  a 
premium,  bravery,  when  united  with  a  total 
vant  of  humanity  and  principle,  bore 
among  those  roving  adventurers.  With 
wickedness  sufficient  to  overawe,  and  with 
daring  to  fascinate,  their  comrades,  the 
young  Lesbians  gained  rapidly  in  resources 
and  influence; — but,  in  all  probability, 
would  never  have  aspired  beyond  the  com- 
mand of  a  few  privateers,  had  not  a  fortu- 
nate conjuncture  of  circumstances  opened 
to  them  a  field  for  more  permanent  con- 
quest. 

Spain,  even  before  she  sank  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  third-class  state  in  Europe,  was 
never  remarkable  either  for  the  justice  of 
her  arms,  or  the  liberality  of  her  counsels. 
Not  content  with  persecuting  the  unhappy 
Moors  with  relentless  fury,  couched  under 
a  pretended  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of 
Christianity,  Ferdinand  V.,  guided  by  his 
clever  and  ambitious  minister  the  Cardinal 
Ximen^,  pursued  them  even  to  their  Afri- 
can retreats.  In  the  year  1505  he  despatch- 
ed to  the  coast  of  Barbary  a  powerful  force, 
trader  Peter,  Count  of  Navarre;  who  sub- 
dtied  Oran — a  town  which  has  given  its 
'aame  to  one  of  three  Regencies  into  which 
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Spanish  garrison  and  menaced  the  capital 
itself. 

The  Algerines  in  this  extremity  sum- 
moned to  their  a88i9tance  a  prince  of  Ara- 
bian extracfif>H,  8elitn  Eutenii ;  who  en- 
joyed great  influence  among  the  tribes  ef 
the  desert.  This  chieftain  accepted  the 
sovereignty  they  ofi^ed  him,  and  for  a 
while  enabled  them  to  resist  the  efforts  of 
the  generals  of  Ferdinand.  'iUii,  in  a  few 
years,  it  was  again  necesi«ary  to  resort  to 
foreign  aid,  and  in  an  ill-advised  tnomeni 
Selini  begged  succor  from  Barbarossa  (to 
whom  we  have  already  alluded  under  his 
more  proper  name  of  Horuc,)  who  at  thai 
time  had  become  one  of  the  most  ni>t(Hrt<ms 
of  the  Mediterranean  corsairs.  The  pirate 
came ;  and  the  infatuated  Selim  went  with 
open  arms  to  greet  his  future  murderer. 

Barbarossa,  on  his  arrival,  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  and  army,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Alge- 
rines. A  mixture  of  cruelty  and  liberal itj 
was  peculiarly  attractive  to  a  people  already 
predisposed  to  piracy;  and  when  Barbaros- 
sa caused  Selim  to  be  stabbed  in  his  bath, 
and  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  he 
found  no  more  serious  opposition  than  a  few 
subsidiary  murders,  and  the  distribution  of 
a  few  bags  of  sequins,  were  sufficient  to 
ext'mguish. 

History  has  not  failed  to  embellish  this 
crime,  in  itself  sufficiently  treacherous, 
with  the  incidents  of  romance.  It  is  said 
that  other  passions,  besides  that  of  auibi- 
tion,  impelled  Barbarossa  to  shed  the  blood 
of  his  suppliant  and  his  host.  The  hino- 
cent  incendiary  was  Zaphira,  Selim's  Ara- 
bian bride,  who,  on  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, repelled  with  a  noble  indignation  the 
amorous  overtures  of  the  usurper,  and-— a 
second,  but  a  purer  Cleopatra — preferred 
death  itself  to  rewarding  his  crimes  with 
her  love.     . 

But  Barbarossa,  though  immediately  sue* 
cessful  in  his  projects,  had  not  gairred  pos 
session  of  a  quiet  throne.  The  Soaiiiards, 
masters  of  the  province  of  Oran,  lit  lacked 
hin^  with  Bttropean  skill  and  Bastern  perse- 
verance ;  and  the  self-elected  sovereign  of 
Algiers  found  his  piratical  bands,  however 
superior  on  their  natrve  element,  totally  un- 
able to  cope  with  soldiers  regularly  difci- 
plined.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  fierce  usur- 
per fotight  with  a  courage  that  should 
animate  only  the  bosom  of  a  patriiH;  in 
rain  did  he  scatter  his  iH-got ten  treasure  ro 
the  banks  of  the  Sinan,  in  the  hope  of  ar 
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resting  the  steps  of  bis  merciless  purstiera : 
Heaven  could  not  suffer  the  prolonged  ex- 
istence of  such  a  monster :  and  in  dying 
the  death  of  a  soldier  be  experienced  a  fate 
far  too  lenient  for  his  crimes. 

Hayraddin,  his  successor,  known  (as  well 
as  his  brother)  by  the  soubriquet  of  Barba- 
rossa,  was  less  cruel  in  disposition,  and  was 
an  equally  enterprising  commander.  Find- 
ing himself  unable  to  contend  single-hand- 
ed against  Spain,  he  became  a  vassal  of  the 
Grand  Seignior  in  return  for  his  protec- 
tion :  and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Turkish  court  by  his  matchless  skill  in  na- 
val tactics  that  Solyman  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  pasha,  sent  him  against  the 
celebrated  Genoese  admiral,  Andrew  Do- 
ria ;  and  as  he  proved  successful  in  his  op- 
erations against  thb  formidable  commander, 
the  grateful  sultan  assisted  him  to  gain  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Tunis  by  a  ma- 
ncBuvre  very  similar  to  that  which  had 
wrested  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers  from  the 
family  of  Selim.  The  Bey  of  Tunis,  how- 
ever, Muley  Haschen,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  Hayraddin, 
and  make  his  way  to  Spain,  where  he 
claimed  the  assistance  of  Charles  V.  His 
petition  was  successful ;  for  the  emperor, 
ambitious  of  the  renown  which  in  those 
days  attached  to  every  expedition  against  a 
Mahomedan  state,  fitted  out  an  immense  ar- 
mament to  effect  his  restoration. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1535,  Charles  sailed 
from  Sardinia  with  more  than  30,000  troops 
OR  board  his  fleet.  The  Goletta  at  Tunis 
had  long  been  considered  one  of  the  strong- 
est forts  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  Barba- 
roasa  had  intrusted  ito  defence  to  Seiran,  a 
renegade  Jew,  of  unquestioned  courage 
and  ability.  But  the  numerical  preponde- 
rance of  the  Christian  army  was  too  over- 
whelming to  allow  of  any  prolonged  resist- 
ance. The  Goletta  was  taken  by  a  coup- 
de-main ;  and  the  tardy  loyalty  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Tunis  began  to  declare  itself 
against  the  usurper.  In  this  extremity 
Barbarossa  risked  all  in  a  pitched  battle. 
The  impetuous  onsets  of  the  Moors  and 
Arabs,  though  led  on  by  the  fierce  janissa- 
ries of  the  sultan,  failed  to  break  the  serried 
ranks  of  Charles's  veterans,  and  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  body  of  Christian  slaves, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion 
to  free  themselves  from  their  fetters,  accel- 
erated a  victory  that  bad  hardly  ever  been 
doubtful;  Barbarossa  was  compelled  to 
abandon  Tunis,  and  save  himself,  by  a 
baaty  flight,  from  the  dungeons  of  Madrid. 
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*  This  expedition,  ofte  of  the  meet  aac- 
cessful  exploits  of  Charles's  eventful  reign, 
levelled  for  a  time  the  power  of  Barbarossa 
to  the  dust.  Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves 
spread  the  fame  of  their  deliverer  through 
every  st^te  of  Europe,  and  Spain  for  once 
enjoyed  the  sweetest  triumph  a  nation  can 
taste ;  that  of  having  been  the  successful 
and  disinterested  champion  of  humanity 
and  legitimate  warfare.  But  other  engage- 
ments soon  diverted  the  attention  of 
Charles  from  the  humbled  pirates;  and 
with  a  pertinacity  peculiarly  their  own, 
they  were  soon  bolder  and  more  prosperous 
than  ever. 

Barbarossa  in  person  indeed  no  longer 
directed  the  affairs  of  his  capital.  His  du- 
ties as  the  Turkish  high  admiral  detained 
him  at  the  court  of  Solyman,  but  his  place 
at  Algiers  was  ably  filled  by  Hassan  Aga,  a 
Christian  renegade ;  and  it  was  when  com- 
manded by  this  general,  that  the  pirates 
taught  Charles  a  lesson  which  deeply  mor- 
tified that  haughty  prince,  and  amply  reveng- 
ed them  for  their  former  disasters  at  Tunis. 

The  occasion  of  this  fresh  invasion  by 
the  emperor  was  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  forces  which  he  assembled  were  even 
more  numerous  than  before.  Every  thing 
apparently  conspired  to  its  success.  The 
audacious  Algerines  had  forgotten  to  spare 
the  dominions  of  the  Pope ;  and  his  Holi- 
ness  promised  absolution  to  .all  mho  took 
part  in  the  expedition,  and  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  to  those  who  should  fall.  The 
chivalry  of  Spain,  and  many  of  the  gallant 
knights  of  Malta,  crowded  on  board  the 
fleet  as  volunteers,  and  even  ladies  of  birth 
and  character  did  not  disdain  to  share  the 
hardships  of  the  voyage.  But  as  the  army 
was  disembarking,  a  violent  storm  produced 
that  disorder  which  is  fatal  to  an  ill-arrang- 
ed project ;  and  the  torrents  of  rain  which 
poured  for  several  days  together,  proved  an 
important  auxiliary  to  the  spirited  sallies  of 
Hassan.  Day  by  day  the  immense  host  be- 
came more  demoralized,  and  broken ;  the 
prestige  of  former  success  was  dispelled ; 
and  at  length,  without  receiving  any.  fatal 
blow,  it  melted  insensibly  away  as  '  snow 
on  the  mountain,'  and  Charles,  having  lost 
all,  not  excepting  his  honor,  was  glad  to 
re-embark  the  shattered  remains  of  troops 
that  had  conquered  at  Pavia^ 

Very  dolorous  is  the  narrative  of  this 
ill-fated  expedition,  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  pen  of  an  Englisb  Tcd- 
unteer,  Sir  Nicholas  Villagnon^  who, — whil« 
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be  extols  the  '  high  enterprise  and  raleaunt- 
ness'  of  the  emperor — bewails '  the  myser- 
able  cbaonces  of  wynde  and  wetber,  with 
diverse  other  adversities  dable  to  more 
eren  a  stonye  hearte  to  pray  to  God  for  his 
ayde  and  succor.'  ^ 

The  exultation  of  the  pirates  at  their  suc- 
cess knew  no  bounds.  With  sarcastic  pro- 
fusion, an  onien  became  the  market-price 
of  a  captive  Spaniard;  and  the  situation 
of  Charles  was  such  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reign,  that  he  could  make  no  further' 
attempt  to  redeem  his  lost  laurels  in  Al- 
geria. 

But  though  unattempted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  such  a  fair  field  for  chival- 
rous enterprise  could  not  remain  long  un- 
occupied. John  Gascon,  a  young  Valen- 
tian  noble,  was  the  next  who  volunteered 
to  break  a  lance  for  the  security  of  travel- 
lers. His  plan,  though  rash,  was  not  ill- 
imagined.  Assembling  a  few  adventurous 
friends,  he  sailed  straight  to  Algiers,  and, 
favored  by  the  night,  approach^  unchal- 
lenged the  famous  Mole-gate.  Had  his 
machinery  been  equally  prompt  with  his 
courage,  he  would  have  avoided  his  subse- 
quent fate,  and  the  questionable  advantage 
of  ranking  among  the  martyrs  of  Spain. 
But  gunnery  and  all  the  arts  subsidiary  to 
it  were  at  that  period  in  their  infancy,  and 
bad  powder  marred  many  a  hopeful  design, 
and  sacrificed  many  a  brave  soldiei*.  The 
fire-ships  destined  to  blow  up  the  Algerine 
fleet  would  not  explode,  and  the  chivalrous 
Gascon  scorning  to  escape  unperceived, 
struck  his  dagger  into  the  Mole-gate,  and 
left  it  sticking  there,  in  fatal  derision  of 
their  careless  sentinels.  A  race  for  life  or 
death  followed ;  but  the  long  polaccas  of 
the  pirates  gained  rapidly  on  the  Spanish 
vessels,  though  urged  with  all  the  energy 
of  despairing  men  ;  and  a  torturing  death, 
to  which  it  would  be  useless  to  do  more 
than  allude,  ended  the  career  of  the  gallant 
but  rash  Valentian. 

The  Quixotic  attempt  of  John  Gascon 
was  not  the  only  one  directed  against  Al- 
giers by  the  prowess  of  individuals.  In 
the  year  1635,  four  young  Frenchmen  re- 
solved to  win  renown  by  reducing  this  nest 
of  freebooters  with  a  single  privateer. 
Their  expedition,  though  not  so  tragical  in 
its  termination  as  that  we  have  just  related, 
was  not  more  successful.  Its  only  effect 
was  to  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  Algerines 
a  rankling  enmity  to  the  French  flag, 
which  in  time  surpassed  their  hereditary 
dislike  to  that  of  SpMn.    This  feeKng  irst 
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openly  displayed  itself  when  in  the  year 
1652,  a  French  fleet  was  forced  by  stress 
of  weather  int»  their  harbor,  and  the  ad- 
miral demanded  the  rele»e  of  all  hiscomi- 
trymen  who  happened  to  be  confined  in  the 
town.  A  contemptuous  refusal  was  the 
only  amwer  vouchsafed  by  the  pirates; 
and  the  Frenchman  retaliated  this  insult 
by  carrying  off  in  durance  the  Turkish 
viceroy  and  his  principal  cadi.  Maddened 
by  this  abduction,  the  Algerines  swept  the 
coast  of  France  with  fire  and  sword ;  and 
a  bUccaneeritig  warfare  commenced  be* 
tween  the  two  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Louis  XiV.  at  length  determined  to  ehaA> 
tise  the  insolence  of  the  corsairs  in  the 
most  signal  manner,  and  he  antiounced  his 
intention  of  laying  Algiers  in  ashes.  The 
reply  of  the  dey  to  this  threat  tells  more 
for  his  humor  than  his  patriotism.  *  Let 
him,'  quoth  he, '  send  me  half  the  money 
it  would  cost  him,  and  I  wtli  do  it  (or 
him  more  effectually.'  The  pirate's  cool- 
ness, however,  did  not  avail  him,  for 
thft  cdebrated  Du  Quense,  with  the  aid 
of  bomb-vessels  (which  had  then  been 
recently  invented  by  Bernard  Renavd, 
a  young  French  artisan)  found  little  dift- 
cnlty  in  fulfilling  the  threat  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  and  the  humbled  and  frightened 
inhabitants,  af^er  having  endeavored  to 
atone  for  their  resistance  by  murdering  its 
promoter — a  common  expedient  enough  in 
despotic  governments — obtained  peace  from 
France,  and  leisure  to  recruit  their  coffers 
by  depredations  elsewhere.  » 

It  was  not,  however,  only  by  the  secular 
arm  that  efforts  were  from  time  to  time 
made  to  rescue  unhappy  Christians  from 
paynim  bondage.  The  court  of  Rome  ex- 
erted its  influence  in  their  cause,  and  under 
her  auspices,  a  society  of  monks — the  Ha- 
tburin  Trinitarian  Fathers — established 
themselves  at  Fontainebleau,  from  whence 
from  time  to  time  they  despatched  bands  of 
missionary  traders  to  traffic  with  the  slave- 
merchants  of  Algiers.  Their  design  was 
humane,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  sneer 
because  the  friars  yearned  after  the  acqui- 
sition of  seqnins,  as  well  as  of  communi- 
cants. Philemon  de  la  Motte  is  the  Chav-, 
cer  of  these  ambisextrous  pilgrimages, 
and  he  evidently  considers  the  chance  of 
reward  ft>r  himself  and  his  associates  in 
another  world,  as  nnafiected  by  the  triTial 
circumstance  of  thehr  having  *  made  it  an- 
swer' in  the  present.  And  perhaps  he  is 
right. 

The  imme^te  ethct,  however,  of  dns 
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pbiJaiithropic  bartering  was  unfortanatei 
(or  the  Algerines  found  the  traffic  so  much 
lo  their  iiiiud,  that  to  replenish  their  stock 
more  rapidly  ihau  they  could  do  by  casual 
captures  on  the  sea,  they  couimenced  again 
harassing  the  coast  of  Spain  with  maraud- 
ing incursions ;  and  their  8|K)liatioa  became 
at  length  such  a  disgrace  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  that  in  1775  Charles 
Hi.  resolved  to  g'ive  the  whole  piratical 
states  of  Barbary  such  a  deci.Mive  blow  as 
would  cripple  their  resources  for  the  future. 
For  this  purpose  a  large  fleet  was  fitted 
out,  and  the  command  intrusted  to  Count 
O'Reilly,  an  Irish  adventurer  of  some  rep- 
utation, in  conjunction  with  Don  Pedro 
Castejon.  But  *  Ferdinand  Count  O'Reilly* 
did  not  take  Algiers.  He  landed  his  Uoops 
in  disorder,  kept  them  for  some  days  in  a 
state  of  inaction,  exposed  to  the  harassing 
attacks  of  the  Algerines,  and  then  hastily 
re-embarked  them  and  returned  home. 
The  discoutfited  Spaniards  tried  to  console 
each  other,  not  only  for  dishonor,  but  for 
'  infinite  loss,'  by  alternately  cursing  the 
climate  of  Africa,  and  the  policy  of  em- 
ploying a  hot-headed  and  quick-footed  sol- 
dier of  fortuue. 

Hitherto  the  states  of  Europe  alone  had 
been  insulted  by  the  corsairs,  but  we  have 
now  to  recount  their  relations  with  a  traos- 
Atlantio  power.  On  the  first  appearance 
in  the  seas  of  the  white  stars  of  the  United 
States,  the  dey  inwardly  rejoiced,  and 
promised  himself  and  his  associate  thieves 
most  thoroughly  to  despoil  the  iufant  re- 
pnblio  then  struggling  into  eristence.  An 
American  vessel  was  soon  captured,  and 
with  a  coolness  that  recalls  to  the  mind  the 
grim  politeness  sometimes  recorded  of  the 
more  civilized  'minions  of  the  moon,'  his 
highness  consoled  his  captives,  while  su- 
perintending the  riveting  of  their  manacles, 
with  praises  of  the  '  imnM>rtal  Washington,' 
and  conjured  Ctmgress,  in  answer  to  its  de- 
mands for  their  liberation,  to  send  him 
that  general's  portrait,  *  that  he  might  al- 
ways have  before  his  eyes  the  asserter  of 
independence  and  liberty.' 

America,  although  in  no  mood  for  jest- 
^  tng,  was  at  that  time  unable  to  resent  this 
iaripertinence  of  Omar,  son  of  Mohammed. 
Her  contest  with  England  had,  indeed, 
proved  uinmpbant;  but  another  such  vic- 
tory would  have  been  her  ruin,  and  she  had 
emerged  from  the  conflict  crippled  and  re- 
sourceless.  Though  sorely  against  her 
will  she  was  compelled  to  *  eat  the  leek' 
pcoflbred  ber  by  the  insolent  itf.    Wash* 
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ington  did  not,  indeed,  send  his  picture, 
but  he  despatched  deputies  with  plenary 
powers  to  purchase,  at  any  reasonable 
price,  the  captured  Americans.  But  the 
bill  was  heavy,  and  made  out  with  com* 
mercial  accuracy: 

For  3  Captains    at  60U0  dollars  each  .  18,000 

2  Mates         at  4000            »«  .    8,000 

2Pas»(ingersat4000           ««  .    6,000 

14  Seamen      at  1400            "  .     .  11^,600 


For  Custom  1 1  per  cent. 
Total 


53,600 
.    5,896 


59,496 


This  was  more  than  America  could  at 
that  time  afford,  and  several  years  elapsed 
before  such  of  the  prisoners  as  had  survived 
their  treatment,  were  liberated. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  wicked  *  flour- 
ishing like  a  green  bay-tree ;'  but  the  cli- 
max is  past;  humanity  re-asscrts  her 
rights;  and  we  are  about  to  record  the 
Punishment, 

During  the  struggle  between  Napoleon 
and  the  allied  powers,  Algiers  was  but 
little  heeded.  In  vain  did  the  expectant 
pirates, 

«'  Gaze  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies. 
With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  enturprise." 

For  under  the  policy  of  Buonaparte  com- 
merce languished  almost  to  inanition — and 
at  a  crisis  when  the  liberties  of  £urope 
hung  suspended  in  the  balance,  few  ves- 
sels cared  to  cross  the  seas  unless  guarded 
by  the  all-sufficient  protection  of  an  Eng- 
lish frigate.  But  when  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
gave  tranquillity  once  more  to  the  world, 
and  men  began  again  to  busy  themselves 
with  trade,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  the 
piracies  committed  by  the  states  of  Bar- 
bary became  once  more  the  subject  of  re- 
mark and  indignation. 

England,  which  had  just  chastised,  at 
such  a  fearful  cost  to  herself,  the  great  arch- 
robber  of  Europe,  was  not  likely  to  permit 
the  petty  depredations  of  a  few  insignifi- 
cant states  to  remain  any  longer  unreprov- 
ed.  To  her,  as  the  constituted  protectress 
of  the  civilized  world,  seemed  naturally  to 
belong  the  office  of  exterminating  th  s  nett 
of  robbers.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1816, 
a  discussion  arose  in  parliament,  on  tite 
motion  of  Mr.  Brougham,  as  to  the  proprie- 
ty of  our  coinpeUij^  the  piratical  govern- 
ments of  Algiero,  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  lo 
observe  the  conventionalities  of  the  law  of 
naitionfl  in  their   uHerconrte   with  other 
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states*  Up  to  this  period  xmr  own  rela- 
tions with  them  had  been  on  the  whole 
amicable/  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  in- 
deed, Sir  R  Mansel  had  conducted  thither 
an  expedition,  which  he  mismanaged  so 
much  as  to  weaken  in  some  degree  the  in- 
fluence of  our  6ag;  and  Admiral  Blake 
still  later  had  stormed  the  Goletta,  at  Tu- 
nis, in  re?enge  for  some  insults  offered  to 
vessels  ttnder  our  protection,  and  had  pre- 
sented himself  before  Algiers,  and  demand- 
ed satisfaction  from  that  city  alsa  The 
Algerines  bid  him  do  his  worst;  and  Blake, 
after  having  'curled  his  whiskers,'  (his 
constant  custom,  it  is  said,  when  irritated,) 
captured  two  of  their  vessels,  and  compelled 
them  to  sue  for  peace.  These  misunder- 
standings, however,  had  been  only  tempo- 
rary ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a 
treaty  had  been  concluded  with  them, 
which  was  then  still  subsisting,  and  had 
been  adhered  to  on  their  parts  with  toler- 
able fidelity.  Some,  therefore,  urged,  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  good  faith  on  our  part  to  com- 
mence hostilities;  and  it  was  moreover, 
suggested  that,  waiving  the  question  of 
right  or  wrong,  success  itself  would  be 
doubtful;  for  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
exploit  to  bombard  a  city  in  which  all  the 
houses  were  flat-roofed,  and  built  of  stone, 
after  the  fashion  of  Rosetta  and  Buenos 
Ay  res. 

To  these  arguments,  however,  it  was  re- 
plied with  irresistible  force  by  the  promo- 
ters of  the  Algerine  expedition,  that  the 
pirates,  by  indiscriminately  attacking  all  na- 
tions they  fancied  weaker  than  themselves, 
had  become  hostes  human*  generis^  and 
out  of  the  pale  of  ordinary  treaties ;  that 
we  merely  owed  our  own  exemption  from 
insult  to  the  salutary  dread  they  entertained 
of  British  guns ;  that  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  enterprise,  it  did  not  become  those  who 
had  sustained  the  hostility  of  Europei  to 
flinch  from  punishing  half-disciplined  bar- 
barians ;  and,  finally,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  their  independ- 
ence, but  simply  to  compel  their  adherence 
to  those  principles,  in  their  foreign  inter- 
course, which  humanity  and  justice  ren- 
dered imperative  on  every  gorernment 

These  considerations  prevailed;  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  a  fleet  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Edward  Pellew, 
Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Exmouth;  and 
that  officer  was  directed  to  obtain  from  the 
several  states  of  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and 
Tnnisy  if  possible  by  negotiation,  bat  fail- 
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ing  that,  by  force  of  arms :  first,  the  une^ 
quivocal  abolition  of  Christian  slavery; 
secondly,  the  recognition  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  as  possessions  of  our  srown  ;  and 
lastly,  an  equitable  peace  for  the  kingdoms 
of  Sardinia  and  Naples. 

The  appearance  of  the  English  squadroii 
off  the  coast  of  Barbary  apparently  sufficed 
to  obtain  all  these  concessions.  With  re- 
gard, indeed,  to  the  article  respecting  sla- 
very, the  Dey  of  Algiers  demurred,  and 
suddenly  remembering  his  allegiance  as  a 
vassal  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  had 
long  since  become  merely  nominal  in  its 
character,  suggested  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining the  concurrence  of  the  Sublime 
Porte. 

Lord  Exmouth,  on  the  dey's  first  answer, 
which  was  a  point  blank  refusal,  had  vigor- 
ously prepared  for  hostilities ;  but  this  latter 
proposal  threw  him  off  his  guard.  His 
lordship's  honest  English  heart  was  no 
match  for  the  cunning  of  the  Algeiine, 
whose  only  object  was  to  gain  time  for  fin- 
ishing the  defences  of  his  capital.  Unsui- 
picious  of  this  ulterior  object,  he  even 
placed  a  frigate  at  his  command,  in  order 
that  the  desired  permission  might  be  more 
speedily  obtained — and,  contenting  himself 
with  stipulating  for  a  final  answer  to  his 
demands  at  the  end  of  three  months,  sailed 
back  to  England,  where  the  fleet  was  paid 
off. 

Hardly,  however*  had  this  been  accom- 
plished, when  tidings  arrived  of  an  outrage 
so  cruel  and  unprovoked,  that  we  scarcely 
know  whether  to  admire  the  folly  or  the 
treachery  of  the  dey  under  whose  orders  it 
was  perpetrated. 

The  town  of  Bona,  to  the  east  of  Algiers 
in  the  province  of  Constantina,  has  from  a 
vrery  early  period*  been  famous  for  the  ex- 
cellence and  abundance  of  the  coral  found 
in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  on  which  it  is 
situated.  These  fisheries  had  been  for- 
merly in  the  hands  of  the  Catalans,  then  of 
the  Genoese,  and  afterwards  of  the  French, 
under  whom  the  '  Compagnie  d'Afrique '  at 
one  time  rivalled  in  wealth  and  prosperity 
our  own  '  Hudson's  Bay  Company.'  Ore- 
gon however  is  not  the  only  debatable  terri- 
tory in  the  world,  and  those  coral  banks 
often  changed  masters.  At  length,  in  1807, 
England  was  duly  invested  by  the  dey  with 
the  seignorial  possession  of  this  fishing  8ta<^ 

*  The  coral  fisheries  of  Bona  are  mentioned  by 
Aboulfeda,  who  floarished  about  the  year  700  of 
the  Hpj  ra,  in  his  '  Description  du  Pays  dm 
Mmgrsk' 
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tioD ;  and  at  the  time  of  Lord  Exmouth's 
expedition  it  was  occupied  for  the  most 
part  by  Genoese,  Neapolitan,  or  Sardinian 
traders,  under  the  protection  of  our  flag. 

Upon  this  defenceless  colony,  as  soon  as 
the  now  hated  sails  of  the  English  fleet  had 
disappeared,  the  dey  of  Algiers,  with  all  the 
wayward  folly  of  a  child,  poured  out  his 
pent  up  indignation.  His  soldiers  laid 
waste  the  town,  massacred  many  of  the  in- 
habitants and  enslaved  the  remainder  ;  and, 
failing  there,  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon 
the  English  flags,  which  they  tore  to  ri- 
bands and  dragged  through  the  mire  in  in- 
sane triumph; 

The  commotion  excited  in  England  by 
this  burst  of  foolish  fury  may  easily  be  im- 
agined. It  had  at  least  the  effect  of  silenc- 
ing those  disposed  to  advocate  conciliatory 
measures  with  the  pirates,  and  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  set  off  again  for  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  full  determination  not  to  be  again 
deceived  by  his  highness. 
'  On  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  Lord  Exmouth 
was  joined  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Cap- 
pillen,  who  had  been  ordered  by  his  govern- 
ment to  co-operate  with  the  British  com- 
mander, and  the  combined  fleet  set  forward 
in  company  for  the  coast  of  fiarbary.  The 
dey  now  felt  that  he  must  throw  away  the 
scabbard;  and  on  a  frigate  appearing  in 
the  port  of  Algiers  to  take  off"  the  English 
consul,  Mr.  Macdonald,  he  placed  that  gen- 
tleman in  chains,  and  hearing  to  his  vexa- 
tion that  his  wife  and  daughter  had  effected 
their  escape  in  the  dresses  of  midshipmen, 
be  ordered  two  boats  belonging  to  the  fri- 
gate which  happened  to  be  in  the  harbor  to 
be  detained  with  their  crews.  When  these 
fresh  misdemeanors  were  reported  by  the 
fair  fugitives  on  their  arrival  on  board  the 
fleet,  they  of  course  added  new  fuel  to  the 
general  indignation,  and  on  the  17th  of 
August,  Lord  Exmouth  anchored  his  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  twenty-five  English  and 
five  Dutch  vessels,  three  or  four  leagues 
flrom  Algiers,  in  no  mood  to  digest  any  fur- 
ther coquetry  on  the  part  of  the  dey. 

His  lordship's  interpreter,  M.  Salem6, 
was  immediately  despatched  with  a  letter 
containing  the  ultimatum  of  the  English 
admiral.  His  demands  were  brief  and 
stern ;  though  not  more  so  than  the  con- 
duct of  his  highness  fully  justified.  In  ad- 
dition to  our  previous  requisitions,  they 
comprised^,  stipulations  for  the  immediate 
delivery  of  all  Christian  slaves  without  ran- 
som ;  for  the\  settlement  of  the  grievances 
of  the  SardiniADy  Sicilian  and  Dutch  gov- 


» 

ernments ;  and  for  ample  satisfaction  for  the 
insults  offered  to  our  own.  Three  hours 
were  all  that  was  to  be  allowed  the  dey  for 
deliberation,  and  M.  Salem6  was  directed 
to  return  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  if  no 
answer  was  previously  given.  Even  this 
short  interval  was  considered  too  long  by 
the  gallant  spirits  on  board  our  fleet.  *  Sa- 
Iem6,'  playfully  exclaimed  an  oflicer  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte^  as  the  interpreter  stepped 
over  the  side  into  his  boat,  *  if  you  return 
with  an  answer  from  the  dey,  that  he  ac- 
cepts our  conditions  without  fighting,  we 
will  kill  you  instead  !'  And  that  the  same 
ardor  animated  the  whole  fleet,  their  subse- 
quent conduct  abundantly  testified. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time, 
Salem6  returned  without  any  reply  from  his 
highnesss,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  light 
breeze  springing  up,  lx>rd  Exmouth  gave 
the  signal  for  advance.  Turning  the  head 
of  his  own  ship  towards  the  shore  he  ran 
across  the  range  of  all  the  batteries  with- 
out firing  a  8lM>t,  and  lashed  her  to  the 
main-mast  of  an  Algerine  brig  which  lay 
about  eighty  yards  from  the  mole  that  enclos- 
ed the  inner  harbor.  The  other  vessels 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  took  up  their  allotted  stations 
with  admirable  precision. 

A  dead  silence  prevailed  during  these  ev- 
olutions ;  the  Alger ines  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  their  guns  were  not  shotted,  so 
that  a  brief  interval  elapsed  during  which 
the  scene  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  interest. 

This  frightful  repose  was  soon  broken. 
The  Algerines  took  the  initiative,  and  a 
gun  fired  athwart  the  poop  of  the  admiral's 
vessel  begun  the  battle.  A  furious  cannon- 
ade on  both  sides  continued  for  several 
hours  without  intermission.  The  bomb- 
boats  belonging  to  our  fleet  pressed  forward 
close  under  the  batteries,  and  caused  im- 
mense havoc  among  the  troops  which 
crowded  the  mole ;  and,  when  at  last  the 
enemy*8  fire  became  more  slack,  an  explo- 
sion ship  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve 
was  brough\  forward  close  under  the  walls, 
and  the  devastating  effects  it  produced 
completed  their  confusion.  • 

The  total  cessation  of  the  enemy's  fire 
towards  the  close  of  the  evening  convinced 
Lord  Exmouth  that  his  victory  was  complete, 
and  he  therefore  drew'  off  his  vessels  out  of 
gun-shot,  and  early  the  next  day  despatched 
Salem4  with  a  second  note  to  the  dey,  re-it- 
erating the  demands  which  had  been  treated 
80  disdainfolly  the  preceding  moming.    At 
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the  same  time  preparations  were  made  for 
renewing  the  bombardment,  but  they  were 
unnecessary.  Tlie  haughty  Algerine  was 
effectually  humbled.  The  greatest  part  of 
his  capital  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  his 
very  palace  at  the  mercy  of  our  troops ; 
his  ships  were  burnt  or  taken,  and  his  nu- 
merical loss  was  very  great.  Under  these 
circumstances  no  alternative  remained  to 
him.  A  gun  was  fired  in  token  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  terms  offered,  and  an  officer 
was  sent  on  shore  to  superintend  the  em- 
barkation of  the  liberated  slaves,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  immense  sums  the  dey 
had  from  time  to  time  exacted  from  the 
Sardinian  and  Neapolitan  governments  as 
ransom  for  their  captured  subjects.  The 
demeanor  of  his  highness  on  this  trying  oc- 
casion was  very  entertaining.  The  most 
bitter  pill  appears  to  have  been  the  apology, 
which  we  required  on  behalf  of  our  con- 
sul. Seated  cross-legged  on  his  divan,  the 
dey  sulkily  gave  the  requisite  orders  for  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  even  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  treasure;  but  when  Salem6 hint- 
ed that  now  was  the  proper  time  to  ask  par- 
don of  Mr.  Macdonald  for  the  insults  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed,  his  highness 
shook  his  head,  and  puffed  his  chibouque 
in  all  the  bitterness  of  wounded  pride.  But 
the  English  officer  was  inexorable,  and 
Omar  at  length  muttered,  that  M.  Saleni6 
might  say  for  him  what  he  pleased.  '  This 
is  not  sufficient,'  was  the  answer,  '  you 
must  dictate  to  the  interpreter  what  you  in- 
tend to  express.'  And  the  dey  at  last 
complied.  More  than  a  thousand  slaves 
on  this  occasion  were  restored  to  liberty, 
and  as  they  embarked  on  board  the  vessels 
employed  to  convey  them  to  Europe,  they 
exclaimed  in  grateful  chorus : '  Viva  il  Red' 
Ingliterra,  il  padre  eterno  !  e  il  ammiraglio 
Inglese  che  ci  ha  liberato  di  questa  secondo 
In^rno!'  Among  them  were  inhabitants 
from  almost  every  state  of  Europe,  but  sin- 
gularly enough  not  a  single  Englishman. 

The  punishment  which  England  thus  in- 
flicted seemed  severe  enough  to  have  pro- 
duced caution,  if  not  penitence;  but  the 
habits  of  the  Algerines  were  too  inveterate 
to  be  changed.  Under  Ali,  the  successor  of 
Omar,  who  did  not  long  survive  his  disas- 
ters, they  returned  to  their  old  courses;  and 
8o  early  as  1819,  a  combined  fleet  of  French 
and  English  vessels  were  compelled  to 
threaten  a  second  bombardment,  if  their 
flags  were  not  respected.  But  from  the 
moment  that  the  last  Dey  of  of  Algiers, 
Hassein  Pasha,  succeeded  to  the  divan,  it 


became  evident  that  even  plunder  had  be- 
come a  secondary  object  with  the  Algerine 
government ;  and  that  hatred  to  the  French 
power  was  now  the  ruling  passion  by  which 
it  was  actuated.  Among  the  signs  which 
from  time  to  time  gave  evidence  of  this 
hostile  feeling  was  a  tax,  which  in  1824 
Hassein  Pasha  levied  on  all  French  goods 
of  whatever  description ;  and  as  may  easily 
be  imagined,  the  French,  the  most  irascible 
people  in  the  world,  bore  with  the  utmost  im- 
patience these  marks  of  enmity,  and  eagerly 
longed  for  someoccasion  for  an  open  rupture. 
When  both  sides  were  thus  ripe  for  a  quar- 
rel, an  opportunity  was  sure  to  present  it- 
self, and  the  petulant  ill-temper  of  the  dey 
furnished  a  causa  belli  perfectly  legitimate. 
Upon  some  trivial  dispute  with  the  French 
consul,  his  highness  so  far  forgot  his  digni- 
ty and  his  safety,  as  to  strike  him  across  the 
face  with  a  fly-flap  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  and 
this  outrage  being  followed  by  an  attack 
on  some  French  establishments  near  Bona, 
war  was  declared.  A  blockade  commenced 
which  continued  for  three  years,  greatly  to 
the  expense  of  France,  but  not  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Algerines,  who  being  able 
to  draw  boundless  resources  from  the  in- 
terior, treated  the  blockading  fleet  with 
contempt,  and  at  length  fired  on  the  ship  of 
Admiral  de  la  Bretonniere,  which  had  ap- 
proached their  harbor  bearing  offers  of  ac- 
commodation. 

This  unpardonable  breach  of  the  laws  of 
legitimate  warfare  put  all  France  in  com- 
motion. The  national  honor  had  been  out- 
raged in  the  most  open  manner,  and  it 
must  be  as  openly  vindicated.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved,  not  only  to  visit  the  authors 
of  this  crime  with  condign  punishment,  but 
also  to  take  that  opportunity  of  repairing 
the  recent  dismemberment  of  the  French 
colonial  possessions,  by  reducing  Algeria 
itself  to  a  province,  and  establi^ing  there 
a  permanent  French  supremacy.  This  pro- 
ject pleased  every  body.  The  patriot  exult- 
ed in  the  idea  of  rivalling,  if  not  Eclipsing 
the  splendor  of  England  in  the  East;  the 
philanthropist  anticipated  the  blessings 
which  would  enure  to  Africa  from  Europe- 
an civilization ;  and  the  speculatist  already 
saw  himself  possessed  of  the  rich  plain  of 
the  Metidja,  and  the  orange  gardens  of 
Koleah  and  Blidah,  whose  ftime  had  even 
at  that  time  penetrated  to  Paris,  and  had 
there  excited  a  mania  for  foreign  acquire- 
ments not  unlike  that  which  raged  in  the 
days  of  Law  and  the  Mississippi  Scheme. 

Having  thus  determined  upon  the  subju- 
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gallon  of  Algeria,  neither  pains  nor  money 
were  spared  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
expedition.  The  minister  of  war,  the  Count 
de  Bourmont,  with  more  heroism  than  he 
afterwards  thought  proper  to  display  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  placed  himself  at 
its  head :  and  on  the  ^th  of  May,  1830, 
the  army  effected  an  undisturbed  disem- 
barkation at  Sidi-£I-Ferruch,  a  small  prom- 
ontory about  fi?e  leagues  to  the  west  of 
Algiers. 

As  the  projects  of  the  French  embraced 
occupancy  as  well  as  conquest,  and  an  at- 
tempt at  '  colonization  made  easy,'  by  the 
aid  of  wealth  and  science,  the  ingredients 
of  the  immense  host  thus  poured  forth  upon 
Africa  were  necessarily  very  miscellaneous, 
and  even  chaotic  in  their  character.  En- 
gineers to  map  out  the  country ;  savans  to 
philosophize  on  their  discoveries;  antiqua- 
rians to  search  after  Roman  relics ;  farmers, 
fond  of  experimentizing,  to  cultivate  the 
land  as  it  was  conquered ;  emigrants  with 
their  title-deeds  to  farms  yet  in  the  future 
tense  firmly  secured  in  their  knapsacks, 
mingled  with  the  more  regular  elements  of 
an  invading  army :  while  crutches  for  the 
disabled,  wooden  legs  for  the  mutilated,  and 
air  balloons  for  the  adventurous,  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  foresight  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Parisian  war-office. 

The  first  military  operations  on  the 
African  coast  took  place  on  the  same  day 
that  the  army  disembarked.  A  small  fort 
on  the  promontory  appeared  to  the  French 
engineers  to  present  an  obstacle  which 
must  be  overcome.  Approaches  were  made 
in  form — a  storming  party  threw  them- 
selves, with  promising  bravery,  on  the 
breach  as  soon  as  practicable — but  alas  ! 
parturiunt  monies,  and  the  young  aspirants 
for  fame  received  more  raillery  than  praise 
when  they  emerged  with  the  garrison — two 
hens  and  a  litter  of  puppies  1 

But  more  formidable  enemies  were  not 
wanting,  and  soon  made  themselves  felt, 
though  not  seen.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
dey  to  allow  the  French  to  land,  for  the 
sake  of  plundering  their  baggage  after  he 
should  have  beaten  them ;  but  it  formed  no 
part  of  his  design  to  allow  them  to  sleep  in 
peace  when  that  landing  was  effected.  As 
night  drew  on,  the  tired  soldiers  addressed 
themselves  to  repose — but  in  vain.  Con- 
tinual alarms  prevented  their  closing  their 
eyes.  Sentries  mistook  their  comrades  for 
Bedouins ;  partial  attacks  were  made  from 
time  to  time  upon  detached  portions  of  the 
line;    out-posts  were  surprised;    and    at 


length  the  confusion  became  so  great,  and 
the  casualties  so  numerous,  that  if  it  had 
been  January  instead  of  June,  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been  very  serious.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  happy  for  Has* 
sein  Pasha  if  he  had  persevered  in  this  mode 
of  warfare.  It  was  suited  to  his  resources, 
his  talents,  and  his  troops.  But  he  had 
formed  an  inordinate  estimate  of  his  own 
military  skill,  and  resolved  to  risk  his  for* 
tunes  in  a  battle. 

The  plain  of  Staweli  appeared  to  offer 
considerable  advantages  as  a  theatre  for 
this  combat.  Somewhat  elevated  above 
Sidi-El-Ferruch,  it  afforded  the  Mussul- 
mans the  opportunity  of  charging  down 
hill — a  consideration  of  no  slight  moment 
in  the  onset  of  troops,  each  man  of  whom 
fought  as  his  own  fancy  or  fortune  directed 
him,  and  who  despised  regular  manoBuvres 
as  much  as  the  Highlanders  at  Preston- 
Pans. 

The  French  army  consisted  of  three  di- 
visions,  each  of  which  was,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  of 
June,  simultaneously  attacked  by  the  ene- 
my ;  and  on  each  wing  the  success  of  the 
Turks  was  at  first  decisive.  Against  the 
left  the  charge  was  led  most  gallantly  by 
the  Aga  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  Jan- 
issaries. Urging  their  horses  at  full  speed 
down  the  declivity,  and  leaping  the  barri- 
cade, behind  which  the  French  were  en- 
trenched, in  a  style  which  Lord  Gardiner 
might  envy,  their  first  onset  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  General  D'Arcine,  with  the 
29th,  the  fortune  of  the  day  might  have 
been  different,  and  'Flodden  had  been 
Bannockburn !'  On  the  right,  too,  the 
Bey  of  Constantina,  by  creeping  up  some 
small  ravines  clothed  with  brushwood,  ap- 
proached unperceived  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  French  line,  and  all  but 
achieved  the  capture  of  a  park  of  artillery 
which  was  there  posted. 

But  among  undisciplined  troops  there  is 
no  surer  prelude  to  ruin  than  a  partial  suc- 
cess, and  at  this  moment  General  Lahitte 
— for  the  Count  de  Bourmont  had  content- 
ed himself  with  surveying  the  action  from 
the  beach  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope — took 
on  himself  the  responsibility  of  ordering 
the  whole  of  the  right  wing  to  advance  in 
echelon,  so  as  to  coop  up  the  Arab  army 
between  the  two  French  divisions.  This 
movement  was  coqipletely  successful,  al- 
though the  lefl  forgot  to  act  merely  as  a 
pivot,  and  advanc^  simultaneously  with 
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the  right.  This  error,  which,  with  more 
skilfui  antagonists  might  have  been  fatal, 
had  in  fact  a  happy  result ;  and  the  barba- 
rians, broken  and  disheartene(],  retreated 
in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  French  army 
bivouacked  for  the  night  in  the  Algerine 
camp ;  and  if  their  general  had  pushed  on 
immediately  to  Algiers,  there  is  little  doubt 
he  would  have  carried  it  by  a  covp^domain. 

But  the  Count  de  liourmont  was  not  a 
prompt,  nor,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  a 
very  courageous  soldier.  The  battle  of 
Staweli  was  fought  and  won  on  the  17th  of 
June,  at  the  distance  of  only  four  leagues 
from  Algiers,  but  it  was  not  till  the  28th 
that  the  French  army  was  ordered  to  take 
Mount  Bujareah,  the  summit  of  which  com- 
manded the  capital.  This  important  posi- 
tion was  carried  in  a  night  skirmish,  and 
rapid  preparations  were  now  made  for  in- 
vesting Algiers  itself.  No  nation  in  the 
world  excels  France  in  military  engineer- 
ing; and  at  daybreak  on  the  4th  of  July, 
the  batteries  of  De  Bourmont  opened  their 
(ire  at  point-blank  distance  upon  the  de- 
voted city,  with  splendid  precision  and  ef- 
fect. The  dey  and  his  janissaries  fought 
like  lions;  but  the  fortifications  of  Algiers 
on  the  land  side,  erected  merely  with  a 
view  to  the  rude  assaults  of  insurgent  Arabs, 
were  quite  unfitted  to  withstand  a  scientific 
attack — and  the  issue  of  the  combat  was 
not  for  a  moment  doubtful.  By  nine 
o'clock,  the  fire  from  the  emperor's  fort, 
which  overhung  the  town,  was  silenced; 
and  the  French  engineers  had  already 
broken  ground  for  new  works  against  the 
remaining  stronghold  —  the  Kassaubah  — 
when  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  dey  an- 
nounced that  he  had  abandoned  the  hope- 
less conflict,  and  suspended  further  opera- 
tions. 

The  terms  which  were  granted  the  un- 
fortunate old  pirate,  were  more  clement 
than  he  could  reasonably  have  expected. 
His  personal  property  was  secured  to  him, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Naples, 
which  he  chose  for  his  future  residence. 
One  article  of  the  convention  concluded 
on  this  occasion  is  important ;  as  it  must 
influence  our  opinion  of  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  French  in  Algeria.  It  is 
to  this  effect — 'The  exercise  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  shall  remain  free:  the 
liberty  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes, 
their  religion,  property,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry, shall  receive  no  injury ;  their  wo- 
men shall  be  respected ;  the  general  takes, 
this  on  his  own  responsibility.' 
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Algiers  being  thus  reduced,  and  the  def 
expelled,  the  French  began  to  congratulate 
each  other  on  their  conquest ;  to  survey  its 
resources,  and  to  deliberate  as  to  its  future 
fate.  No  great  acumen,  however,  was  re- 
quisite in  the  opinion  of  the  politicians  of 
Paris  to  mark  out  their  future  course.  The 
end  was  obvious,  and  the  means  easy.  Al- 
geria must  be  colonized.  The  Arabs  must 
be  flattered  or  forced  into  submission;  and 
European  energy,  with  the  aid  of  science, 
must  supply  the  ravages  or  the  lethargy  of 
barbarism.  True,  they  argued,  we  have 
hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  our  colonies; 
they  have  been  one  by  one  wrested  from  us 
by  the  arms  or  jealous  diplomacy  of  other 
states ;  but  here  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
England,  the  only  power  able  to  molest  us, 
feels  secure  in  the  possession  of  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  Corfu,  and  will  view  with  indif- 
ference our  acquirements  in  the  west.  If 
Algeria  is  not,  as  Egypt,  on  the  high  road 
to  India,  or  to  any  mighty  emporium  of 
wealth,  still  it  enjoys  redeeming  advantages. 
Napoleon  himself  would  not  have  disdained 
a  country  so  rich  in  tropical  productions,  at 
the  distance  of  only  three  days'  sail  from 
Marseilles.  Once  let  us  establish  our 
Nouvellt  France  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  who  shall  limit  our  em- 
pire?  Who  can  calculate  the  results  that 
will  flow  from  such  a  virgin  field  for  wealth 
and  enterprise  ? 

These  were  bright  and  not  unnatural 
hopes — yet  how  signally  have  they  failed ! 
Since  the  capture  of  Algiers,  in  1830,  the 
north  of  Africa,  instead  of  conferring  riches 
and  prosperity  upon  France,  has  been  a 
constant  object  of  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  an  incessant  drain  on  her  re- 
sources. The  profound  tranquillity  which 
has  reigned  in  Europe,  has  alone  enabled  her 
to  maintain  in  Algeria  100,000  troops  with 
any  regard  to  prudence.  We  could  almost 
venture  to  predict,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
continental  war,  she  would  be  compelled, 
before  six  months  elapsed,  to  abandon  all 
her  African  interior  possessions  to  the  Arab 
tribes  she  is  now  endeavoring  to  crush. 

It  is  the  coast  alone  that  is  at  present 
conquered.  Oran,  Algiers,  Bona,  Phillip- 
ville,  Constantina  are  hers — but  at  the  dis- 
tance often  miles  from  any  of  these  towns 
the  farmer  cannot  visit  his  cattle ;  the  hus- 
bandman cannot  till  his  ground,  without  the 
protection  of  a  patrol — and  not  even  then 
without  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  riddled 
by   a  bullet,  or  being  dismeflibered  by  a 
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yataghan.*  And  this  is  the  state  of 
things  after  an  occupation  of  fifteen  years — 
after  the  expenditure  of  money  France  can 
ill  afford  to  spare  from  her  internal  economy 
— and  after  the  perpetration,  on  both  sides, 
of  outrages  which  humanity  shudders  to 
remember ! 

That,  as  far  as  the  Algerines  were  con- 
cerned, the  French  were  justified  in  expel- 
ling the  dey,  and  in  taking  possession  of 
those  territories  to  which  he  had  a  rightful 
claim,  we  are  prepared  to  admit.  A  pirati- 
cal state  has  a  caput  lupinum,  and  may  be 
exterminated  by  the  first  who  is  sufiiciently 
powerful  ;  nay,  he  who  accomplishes  the 
feat  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world. t  England  might 
with  equal  fairness  have  annexed  Algiers  to 
her  colonial  possessions  in  1816;  and,  that 
we  did  not,  resulted,  perhaps,  more  from  a 
cautious  regard  to  the  national  reputation, 
than  from  a  consideration  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Europe.  England  felt  at  that  peri- 
od all  the  conscious  pride  of  the  popular 
school-boy.  We  had  '  tamed  the  pride  *  of 
the  overgrown  bully  of  Europe,  and  we 
felt  unwilling  to  hazard  our  well-earned 
character  by  any  achievements,  the  motives 
of  which  might  be  questioned.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  reflection,  that  while  we  retained 
our  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  we 
might  securely   abandon    the    north-west- 

*  «  Nal  ne  peut  se  hazarder  a  une  certaine  dis- 
tance sanit  6tre  armd  jusqu'nax  dents.  On  va  char- 
ober  de  Teau  k  la  fontaine  voisine,  le  fusil  sur 
r^paule  ;  on  se  visite  Tarme  au  br  is  d'une  pro- 
pri6t6  a  l*autre.  Cette  impossibilitid  de  se  trans- 
porter k  la  inoindre  distance,  sans  6tre  accompag- 
n6  d*ane  escorte,  est  un  suppHce  indefinissable  et 
qui  ne  perraet  pun  de  se  croire  un  seul  instant  dans 
uo  pays  civilize."  *  Happort,  ^(m;.,  par  M.  Blan- 
qui,'  p.  17. 

i  The  arrogance  of  the  Algerines,  and  the 
amount  of  contribution  they  levied  from  different 
states  as  a  spe^^ies  of  blackmail^  is  most  surpris- 
ing. And  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  effect  of 
mutual  jealousy  among  the  continental  powers 
in  elevating  to  such  factitious  importance  a  mere 
den  of  rubbers.  France,  indeed,  since  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.,  paid  no  tribute  except  under  color 
of  rent  for  the  coral  banks  of  Bona ;  an  I  the 
Roman  states  enjoyed  an  equal  freedom.  Tur- 
key, too,  prohibited  any  depredations  on  Austrian 
or  Russian  vessels.  But  Sweden,  Denmark,  Por- 
tugal, Tuscany,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Sardinia,  and 
Hanover,  paid  very  heavily  for  the  nominal 
friendship  of  the  dey  ;  and  it  is  a  disgraceful  fact 
that  England,  evfn  so  lately  as  1806,  made  him  a 
present  of  600Z.  whenever  she  changed  her  con- 
sul, an  event  which  of  course  the  AUerine  gov- 
ernment contrived  to  render  tolerabfy  frequent. 
— Vide  <L'Alg6rie,' par  Baron  Baude,  vol.  i.  p. 
Kl.  * 


em  coast  of  Africa,  was  not  without  its  in- 
fluence in  strengthening  this  commendable 
coyness. 

France,  however,  had  the  advantage  of 
being  entirely  unfettered  by  the  trammels 
of  propriety.  She  had  no  character  to  lose ; 
and  theretore  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  enriching  herself,  by  spoiling 
the  Philistines.  And,  under  the  circum- 
stances, she  decided  rightly.  Her  coloniza- 
tion, as  well  as  reduction,  of  Algiers  and  its 
circumjacent  territory,  cannot,  we  think,  be 
censured  by  even  a  severe  moralist.  But 
we  can  go  no  further.  Qui  non  habet  ilU 
non  dat.  The  dey  of  Algiers  had  neither 
rigiit  nor  title  (not  even  that  of  seignorial 
possession)  to  the  country  south  of  the  plain 
of  the  Metidja ;  and  we  must  confess  our 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  which  the  Kabyles 
of  the  highlands,  and  the  Bedouins  of  the 
plains,  are  making  to  preserve  that  inde- 
pendence which  they  have  enjoyed  so  long  ; 
and  which  would  seem  intended  by  Provi- 
dence to  be  a  kind  of  birth-right  to  the  in- 
habitants of  such  regions,  as  a  partial  com- 
pensation for  the  rugged  and  nomadic  life 
they  are  destined  to  lead. 

But  their  opposition  would  have  long  ago 
succumbed  under  the  immense  resources 
brought  to  bear  against  them,  if  they  had 
not  possessed  a  leader  who  had  influence 
among  them  sufficient  to  organize  that  par- 
tial degree  of  combination  which  alone  is 
suited  to  their  genius.  Unfortunately  for 
France,  such  a  man  appeared  at  the  precise 
moment  when  his  presence  became  indis- 
pensable, if  the  Arabs  were  to  offer  any 
effectual  resistance.  His  name  is  familiar 
to  all  the  world.  There  are  few,  indeed, 
who  have  not  heard  of  Abd-el-Kader. 

The  father  of  this  extraordinary  man  was 
a  marabout  of  great  celebrity,  and  lineally 
descended  from  Muley  Abd-el-Kader,  who 
is  reverenced  among  the  Arabs  as  the  EUsha 
of  Mahomet.  His  mother  too,  who  is  still 
alive,  is  remarkable  for  her  grace  and  in- 
telligence, and  the  young  Abd-el-Kader  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  an  extremely  culti- 
vated Eastern  education.  While  yet  a  mere 
youth  he  thoroughly  understood  the  char- 
acter of  his  countrymen,  and  used  every 
effort  to  obtain  that  reputation  for  sanctity, 
without  which  he  knew  no  permanent  influ- 
ence among  the  Arab  tribes  could  be  hoped 
for  ;  and  to  which  his  position  as  a  ma^«> 
bout  and  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca  entitled  him 
to  aspire. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1836,  the 
happy  effects  of  this  foresight,  and  youth- 
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lb]  aosterity  were  iminediately  perceptible. 
He  was  ODanimously  elected  emir  of  his 
owQ  tribe;  and  when  he  unfurled  the  ban- 
ner of  Mahomet,  proclaimed  a  holy  war, 
and  undertook  todriFe  the  unbelievers  from 
Africa,  immense  masse?  of  tribes  crowded 
to  his  standard  from  everyquarter ;  and  ihe 
joung  sultan  was  enaJ)Jed  to  commence  that 
determined  opposition  to  the  French  arms, 
the  issue  of  which  is  even  yet  doubtful,  and 
which  has  fixed  on  him  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world.  His  career  since  that  epoch 
has  been  chequered  with  disasters,  but  has 
been  on  the  whole  successful.  It  is  evi- 
dently not  his  policy  to  risk  his  undisci- 
plined troops  in  pitched  battles  against  the 
French,  and  accordingly  he  has  seldom  at- 
tempted it;  and  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  he  has,  even  when  supported,  as  at 
Isly,  by  the  neighboring  en^pire  of  Moroc- 
co, a  signal  defeat  has  been  his  fate.  But 
in  rain  have  general  after  general  attempted 
bis  destruction.  A  victory  however  deci- 
sive has  failed  to  crush  him — has  been  bar- 
ren of  the  usual  consequeiM^es.  In  some 
4|Qai4er  where  be  is  least  expected,  the  ubi- 
quitous emir  is  oertaia  to  reappear  after  the 
apparent  demolition  of  his  forces;  to  re- 
venge himself  for  his  previous  discomfiture 
by  some  coup  dt  mam  at  once  rash  and 
successful,  and  to  vanish  as  suddenly  when 
his  exploit  is  achieved :  while  the  editor  of 
tlie  *  Moniteur  Alg^rien'  endeavors,  with 
the  iegerdemain  of  a  French  annalist,  to 
turn  defeat  into  victory,  and  a  rapid  retreat 
into  a  daring  razzia!  The  butcheries  of 
Claozel,  Barthezene,  and  Savary — the 
courteous  urbanity  and  judicious  measures 
of  Laraoriciere — and  the  pompous  mani- 
festoes of  BugeaJid  have  prov^  equally  in- 
efficacious. Not  only  in  the  more  distant 
provinces,  such  as  Or  an  and  Constaniina, 
btu  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Al- 
giers itself,  ebullitions  and  outbreaks  of  the 
most  dangerous  character  are  continually 
occtirring,  and  every  thing  evidences  the 
determination  of  the  Mussulman  to  shake 
off  the  hated  yoke  of  the  French  on  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

The  '  Journal  des  Debats'  of  the  12th  of 
I>ecember,  1845,  contains  an  instructive 
exposition  of  this  hostility,  from  the  mouth 
of  Mohammed  Abdallah,  when  a  prisoner 
onder  sentence  of  death.  He  had  been 
convicted  of  instigating  revolt  among  the 
Beni-Zoug-Zottgs,  and  was  at  one  time 
•opposed  to  be  the  famous  Bou-maiea, 
t^oagh  afterwards  ascertained,  to  be  only 
thai  chieftain's  brother.    The  prisoner  enu- , 
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merates  thirty-four  different  tribes  who  had 
pledged  their  faith  to  his  brother,  who  is, 
in  fact,  (though  this  has  been  denied,)  one 
of  Abd-el-Kader's  numerous  emissaries; 
and  on  being  asked  what  had  his  country- 
men to  complain  of  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  made  this  reply  :  *  The  Arabs  de- 
test you  because  you  are  of  a  different  re- 
ligion; because  you  are  strangers ;  because 
you  now  take  possession  of  their  country, 
and  to-morrow  will  demand  their  virgins 
and  their  children.  They  said  to  my  bro- 
ther, lead  us,  and  let  us  recommence  the 
war.  Every  day  which  passes  coi^idates 
the  Christians.  Let  us  have  done  with 
them  at  once.'  *  Whatever  you  may  say,* 
rejoined  the  mortified  official,  *  there  ,are 
many  Arabs  who  appreciate  and  are  devot- 
ed to  us  V  *  There  is  but  one  God,'  was 
the  answer  of  the  obstinate  catechumen, 
'  my  life  is  in  His  hands,  and  not  in  yours. 
I  shall,  therefore,  speak  candidly.  Every 
day  you  find  Mussulmen  come  to  tell  you 
that  they  are  aUached  to  you,  and  that  they 
are  your  faithful  servants.  Do  not  believe 
them ;  they  lie  through  fear  or  through  selA 
interest.  If  you  were  to  give  every  Arab  a 
Mice  of  roast  meat  every  day,  which  they 
love  so  well,  cut  from  your  own  flesh,  they 
would  not  the  less  detest  you ;  and  every 
time  that  a  chief  arises  whom  they  believe 
capable  of  vanquishing  you,  they  will  all 
Ibllow  him  were  it  proposed  to  attack  you 
in  Algiers  itself.'  'Do  you  not  believe,' 
persisted  his  interrogators, '  that  the  Arabs 
will  tire  of  dying  for  an  enterprise  which 
can  never  have  any  chance  of  success  V 
But  the  question  remained  unanswered? 
refusing  to  be  baited  any  longer,  the  prison- 
er wrapped  himself  up  in  his  AotcAr,  and 
rdapsed  into  that  obstinate  silence  firora 
which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  arouse  a 
child  of  the  desert. 

To  this  account  of  the  state  of  the 
French  prospects  in  Algeria,  we  give  im- 
plicit credit ;  for  the  course  of  events  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  occupation,  bears 
with  it  concurrent  testimony.  The  specula- 
tive dreams  to  which  the  African  expedition 
in  1S30  gave  birth  have  faded  away.  Alge- 
ria is  yet  an  unsubdued,  an  uncoionized, 
and  an  unproductive  country. 

It  would  have  been  vexatious  if  the  gaU 
lant  Arabian,  who  has  directed  this  opposi«t 
tion,  had  been  either  ugly  or  ferocious; 
and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  acquaint 
our  readers,  on  the  authority  of  M.  de 
France  (to  whom  we  owe  an  apology  for 
this  tardy  notice),  that  he  is  by  no  means 
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either  the  one  or  the  other.  That  gentle- 
man hns  detailed  his  adventures  among  the 
Arab  tribes,  after  having  been  taken  prison 
ner  while  absent  from  his  ship  on  a  shoot- 
ing party,  in  a  simple  and  unaffected  style 
which  adds  to  the  interest  of  his  story. 
The  following  is  his  portrait  of  Abd-el-Ke- 
der,  which,  considering  it  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  Frenchman  and  a  captive,  is  sufficient- 
ly attractive. 

"  Abd-el-Kader  ia  little,  being  not  more  than 
iSve  feet  high;  hie  face  long,  and  of  excessive 
paleness;  his  large  black  eves  are  mild  and 
caressing ;  his  mouth  small  and  graceful ; 
his  nose  aquiline.  His  beard  is  thin,  but 
very  black.  He  wears  a  small  moustache, 
which  gives  his  features,  naturally  fine  and 
benevolent,  a  martial  air,  which  becomes  him 
exceedingly.  The  ensemble  of  his  physiogno- 
my is  sweet  and  agreeable.  M.  Bravais  has 
told  me  that  an  Arab  chief,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  being  one  day  on  board  the 
*Loiret,'  in  the  captain's  state-room,  on  seeing 
the  portrait  of  a  woman,  laabeau  de  Baviere, 
whom  the  engraver  had  taken  to  personify 
Europe,  exclaimed,  'There  is  Abd-el-Kader,' 
Abd-el-Kader  nas  beautiful  small  hands  and 
feet,  and  displays  some  coquetry  in  keeping 
them  in  order.  He  ia  always  Wdshing  them. 
While  conversing,  squatted  upon  his  cushions, 
he  holds  his  toes  in  his  fingers,  or,  if  this  pos- 
ture fatigues  him,  he  begins  to  pare  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nails  with  the  knife  and  scissors  of 
which  the  mother-ofpearl  handle  is  delicately 
worked,  and  which  he  constantly  has  in  his 
hands. 

^'He  affects  an  extreme  simplicity  in  his 
dress.  There  is  never  any  gold  or  embroide- 
ry upon  his  bernous.*  He  wears  a  shirt  of 
very  ^ne  linen,  the  seams  of  which  are  cover- 
ed with  a  silken  stripe.  Next  to  his  shin 
comes  the  haicfcl;  He  throws  over  the  haick 
two  bernous  of  white  wool,  and  upon  the  two 
white  bernous  a  black  one.  A  few  silken  tas- 
sals  are  the  only  ornaments  which  relievetthe 
simplicity  of  his  costume.  He  never  carries 
any  arms  at  his  girdle.  His  feet  are  naked 
in  his  slippers.  He  has  his  head  shaved,  and 
his  headdress  is  composed  of  two  or  three 
Greek  caps,  the  one  upon  the  other,  over 
which  he  throws  the  hood  of  his  bernous."— p. 
88. 

The  testimony  paid  by  M.  de  France  to 
the  courtesy,  kindness  and  humanity  of  the 
emir,  is  equally  strong.  The  cruelties  in- 
deed practised  by  the  Arabs  upon  such  un- 
fortunate Christians  as  fall  within  their 
clutches,  are  most  revolting  in  their  de- 

•  Tne  bernous  is  a  woolloo  mantle  without 
pleeves,  but  with  a  hood. 

t  The  haick  is  a  covering  of  very  thin  wool, 
worn  as  a  wrapper  over  the  head  and  shoulders. 


tails;  but  it  cbes  not  appear  that  their 
enormities  are  authorized,  or  even  known 
by  their  sultan,*  though  doubtless  his  pow* 
er  rests  on  too  precarious  a  tenure  to  enable 
him  to  hold  the  reigns  of  discipline  with 
too  unyielding  a  hand. 

But,  though  Sidi-el-Hadj-Abd-d-Kader* 
Mahidin  (which  is  his  name  in  full)  has 
been  a  very  powerful  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  in  Africa,  he  is  by  no> 
means  the  only  one  with  which  they  have 
had  to  contend ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  if  he  had  never  existed  they 
would  have  had  better  fortune ;  or  whether, 
if  he  were  to  be  slain  to-nwrrow,  their  suc- 
cess would  be  materially  accelerated. 

Among  the  primary  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  projected  colonization  of  the  north 
of  Africa,  may  be  classed  the  profound  igno- 
rance which  prevailed  among  the  French, 
on  their  first  arrival,  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  in  which  they  found  themselves. 
Intoxicated  with  the  reports  of  the  fertility 
of  Algeria,  they  forgot  the  unheatthiness 
which  is  usually  its  concomitant,  and 
which,  in  fact,  prevails  in  very  many  parts 
of  the  Regency  to  a  fearful  extent.  Imme- 
diately south  of  Algiers  lies  the  Sahel, 
which  is  an  immense  elevated  tract  of 
country,  lying  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  plain  of  the  Aletidja.  Its  surface 
is  crowded  with  little  valleys  and  inter- 
sected by  deep  ravines.  Its  general  ap- 
pearance is  rugged,  sterile,  and  broken. 
Here  we  find  t^alth  indeed,  though  no 
greater  suscep'ibility  of  culture  than  is 
afforded  by  similar  mountainous  regions. 
But,  behind  this  stretches  the  vast  plain  of 
Metidja,  which  science  and  combination 
might  render  available,  but,  which  in  its 
present  state,  confided  to  the  isolated  en- 
terprise of  individuals,  is  more  fatal  to  life 
than  even  the  Arab  bullets.f 

*  An  English  vessel  had  been  wrecked  off  the 
African  coast ;  the  crew  were  on  the  point  o€ 
being  sacrificed  by  the  natives,  when  a  detaeh- 
ment  opportunely  arrived  from  Abd-el-Kader, 
the  officer  in  command  of  which  thus  addressed 
the  Arab^: — "  Unhappy  people !  What  are  you 
about  ?  In  sacrificing  these  men  you  would  com- 
mit a  most  wicked  action — an  off*ence  agaiott 
God.  Dread  then  the  anger  of  vour  sultan. 
These  sailors  are  not  of  the  same  religion  as  our 
enemies,  the  French ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
prophet  is  acknowledged  by  ours."  So  com- 
pletely overawed  were  thrse  ignorant  people^ 
that  their  prisoners  were  conducted  in  safety  to 
Abd-el-Kader,  who,  afler  furnishing  them  with 
clothes,  &;c.,  sent  them  to  Gibraltar. — *  Times* 
Newspaper,  14th  of  January,  1846. 

t  (^  Malbeur  au  voyageur  imprudent  qui  «*ett 
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The  disappointment  and  reaction  which 
followed  the  insalubrity  of  the  Mand  of 
promise '  were  great Ijr^  increased  by  the 
rash  eagerness  of  the  first  emigrants  to  pur- 
chase land  from  the  Mussulmen,  though 
they  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
interests  they  were  buying,  and  were,  in 
fact,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  tenure  of  real 
property  among  the  Algerines.  Dispositions 
of  estates,  entailed  by  a  species  of  mortmain, 
were  extremely  common.  M.  Blanqui,  who 
was  deputed  by  L'Academie  des  Sciences 
at  Paris  to  investigate  the  canses  of  the 
failure  of  colonization  in  Algeria,  informs  us 
that  those  properties  are  called  habous  or 
engages,  of  which  the  legal  estate  has  been 
vested  by  some  individual  in  an  eleemo- 
synary or  other  corporation,  while  the  bene- 
ficial interest  is  reserved  to  himself  and  his 
successors  in  some  determinate  line.  The 
confusion  which  would  How  from  this  sepa- 
ration of  the  legal  ownership  from  the  ac- 
tual enjoyment,  in  the  alienation  of  land, 
may  easily  be  imagined  when  we  reflect,  that 
in  general  its  existence  was  unsuspected  by 
the  credulous  emigrant,  and  undisclosed  by 
the  roguish  vender  !  The  effect  of  these 
improvident  or  fraudulent  transactions  has 
been  to  render  the  titles  to  property  through- 
out the  Regency  extremely  insecure;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  destructive  influ- 
ence of  malaria,  has  deprived  France  of  that 
nucleus  of  enterprising  and  thriving  colo- 
nists, without  which  any  attempt  to  radiate 
over  a  more  extended  region  must  be  fu- 
tile, or  at  best  unstable. 

But  as  if  France  had  been  determined  to 
afford  her  infant  colonies  on  the  African 
coast  no  aid  she  could  possibly  withhold, 
she  has  thought  fit  to  fetter  their  foreign 
traffic,  by  the  perfect  freedom  of  which  they 
could  alone  have  hoped  to  surmount  their 
other  disadvantages,  with  trammels  which 
are  only  suited  to  a  city  in  its  maturity.  The 

aventurS  gans  guido  et  sans  pr6caatioii  sur  ce  ter- 
rain en  apparence  si  uni  et  si  facile  k  parcourir ! 
8*il  y  aborde  an  t«nips  des  hautes  herbes,  il  court 
le  risqu A'dtre  enseveli  dans  ces  fordts  de  granii- 
n6es  colos^ales  qui  paraissent  de  loin  un  tapis  de 
ffazon :  S'il  y  circule  k  T^poque  des  chaleurs  de 
V€t6f  la  terre  entr'ouverte  lui  envoie  des  bouff(§es 
de  gaz  pestilentiels  qui  donnent  la  fi&vre  et  la 
mort;  enfin,  dans  la  saisons  des  pluies,  tout  se 
change  en  cloaques  fangenx  ou  en  roarais  pro- 
fonds  qni  reorient  autant  de  pi^ges  et  qui  sont 
plus  dangerenx  que  la  fi^vre." — *Alfferie,  Par 
M.  Blanqui,*  p.  12.  The  attention  of  the  French 
government  nas  lately  been  ably  called  to  the 
necessity  of  syaUmatic  cultivation.  Vide  Me- 
moires  au  Roi  sur  la  Colonisation  de  L*A1gerie 
par  L'Abb6  Landraatin.  Paris.    1645. 
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tariff,  which  is  only  an  incentive  to  the 
opulent  traders  of  Marseilles,  damps  the  en- 
terprise of  the  Algerines.  They  might  well 
have  imitated  our  example  at  Singapore, 
which,  itself  also  formerly  a  mere  nest  of 
pirates^  has,  from  the  simple  expedient  of 
throwing  open  its  ports,  become  a  thriving 
city  of  30,000  inhabitants:  but  the  French, 
by  establishing  a  douane  before  there  was 
any  commerce  to  tax,  have  rendered  the 
first  nugatory,  and  have  paralyzed  the  latter. 
The  peculiarites  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  thrown,  presented  ad- 
ditional difficulties  to  the  French.  The 
features  of  the  Arab  character  are  strongly 
defined  ;  and  in  a  general  way  attach  to  the 
Kabyles,  the  Bedouins,  the  Beni  Ammer, 
the  Flittahs,  and  all  that  host  of  tribes,  with 
the  names  of  which  the  despatches  of  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud  have  made  us  familiar.  Ava- 
rice, restlessness,  treachery,  and  fanaticism  : 
hospitality,  hardihood,  intelligence,  and  de- 
votion, are  some  of  the  antagonistic  traits 
which  an  Arab  of  the  desert  exhibits.  In 
person,  too,  they  all  bear  to  each  other  a 
strong  family  resemblance.  Well  formed, 
clean  limbed,  muscular,  and  of  middle  sta- 
ture, they  are  the  very  build  for  guerrilla 
troops.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  clear 
olive  tint,  often  deeply  browned  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun ;  their  eyes  are  dark  an/* 
sparkling ;  their  hair  black,  coarse,  an^ 
luxuriant.  Their  senses  are  sharpened  by 
constant  exercise  to  a  degree  rivalling  the 
acuteness  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
A  Bedouin  will  hear  the  murmuring  of  dis- 
tant warfare,  or  detect  in  a  cloud  of  dust  an 
approaching  caravan,  where  a  European  is 
utterly  at  fault.  So  far  from  dreading  war, 
it  is  their  choice  and  their  pastime.  An 
Arabian  in  his  war-saddle  would  not  ex- 
change his  seat  for  the  softest  divan  in  Per- 
sia. To  slay  a  Christian  he  exultingly  sacri- 
fices his  own  life-r-for  he  well  believes,  that 

«  They  that  shall  fall  in  march  or  fight, 
Are  called  by  Allah  to  realms  of  light ; 
Where  in  giant  pearls  the  houris  dwell, 
And  reach  to  the  faithful,  the  wine-red  shell ; 
With  their  words  so  sweet,  and  their  forms  so 

fair, 
Their  gazelle-like  eyes,  and  their  raven  hair; 
Where  the  raptured  ear  may  drink  its  fill 
Of  the  heavenly  music  of  Izrahil ; 
And  bending  from  Allah*8  throne  on  high 
Is  the  Tree  of  Immortality." 

Such  is  the  craAy  creed  which  the  Koran 
inculcates;  and  the  Moslem  too  oflen 
shames  the  Christian  in  his  choice  between 
the  Future  and  the  Present. 
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Thus  warlike  in  their  tastes,  the  Arabs 
have  thrown  themselves  heart  and  sou]  into 
the  mel^e.  Religion  and  interest,  duty  and 
pleasure,  point  towards  the  same  path ;  and 
it  would  require  far  more  tact  and  circum- 
spection than  the  French  seem  disposed  to 
exert  to  divert  them  from  its  pursuit. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  our  volatile  neigh- 
bors have  not  the  gifl  of  colonization. 
They  never  have,  and  never  will,  succeed 
in  attaching  the  affections  of  a  foreign  peo- 
ple. The  feelings  of  a  nation,  when  con- 
quered, are  in  a  high  state  of  irritation. 
That  irritation  must  be  allayed ;  but  a 
Frenchman  has  neither  tact  nor  persever- 
ance to  do  so.  Again;  when  once  the 
solid  fruits  of  victory  have  been  obtained, 
a  wise  foe  will  refrain  from  glorying  over 
his  opponent;  but  a  Frenchman's  vanity  is 
stronger  than  his  prudence,  and  the  bom- 
bastic manifestoes  of  Bugeaud  have  use- 
lessly exacerbated  the  enmity  of  the  emir 
and  his  followers.  Once  more:  there  is 
no  feeling  stronger  in  the  Arab  bosom  than 
a  veneration  for  domestic  ties,  and  a  regard 
for  female  purity.  The  French  have  violat- 
ed the  one,  and  have  outraged  the  other  ;* 
and  the  result  has  been  a  loathing  hatred 
of  French  habits  and  domination,  which 
seems  to  leave  no  hope  of  conciliation. 
The  war  must  now  be  one  of  extermination. 
The  only  alternative  is  that  of  abandon- 
ment— a  measure  that  adverse  circumstan- 
ces may  hereafter  force  France  to  embrace 
— but  which  we  fear  it  would  be  vain  to 
hope  from  her  moderation  or  her  magnan- 
imity. 

*  "  Le  grand  argument,'*  says  M.  Blanqui,  p 
101,  <*des  paritains  Maures  ou  Arabes  atoujours- 
M  la  corruption  de  nos  moBurs  plutdt  que  la 
diff&rcDce  des  deux  religions." 


From  TaU*f  Ifagashie* 


Religious  Toleration  in  China. — A  letter 
has  been  issued  by  Keying,  the  high  imperial 
commissioner  of  the  Celestial  ruler  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  granting  toleration  to  all  sects  of 
Christians  throughout  the  live  ports  (and,  we  pre- 
sume, wherever  they  are  permitted  to  be),  in 
which  this  great  functionary  proclaims  the  fol- 
lowing liberal  principles : — *'  I  do  not  understand 
drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  the  various  natipns;  but 
virtuous  Chinese  shall  by  n&  means  be  punished 
on  account. of  the  religion  they  hold.  -No  matter 
whether  they  worship  images  or  do  not  worship 
images,  there  are  no  prohibitions  agiinst  them,  if, 
when  practising  their  creed,  they  act  well.  .You, 
the  honorable  envoy,  need  therefore  not  to  be  so- 
licitous about  this  matter,  for  all  western  nations 
■ball  in  this  respect  certainly  be  treated  upon  the 
same  footing  and  receive  the  same  protection." 


NOTES  ON  GlLnLLAN'S  "GALLERY   OF 
LITERARY  PORTRAITS."* 

BT   THOMAS    DE   qUIKCET. 

[Continued.] 

"  A  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits:'  By 
George  Gilfillan.  Edinburgh:  Wm. 
Tait. 

JOHN   KEATS. 

Mr.  Gilpillan  introduces  this  section 
with  a  discussion  upon  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  ascribed  to  men  of  genius; 
such  as  nervousness  of  temperament,  idle- 
ness, vanity,  irritability,  and  other  disa- 
greeable tendencies  ending  in  ty  or  in  ness  ; 
one  of  the  ties  being  "  poverty ;"  which 
disease  is  at  least  not  amongst  those  mor- 
bidly cherished  by  the  patients.  All  that 
can  be  asked  from  the  most  penitent  man 
of  genius  is,  that  he  should  humbly  confess 
his  own  besetting  infirmities,  and  endeavor 
to  hate  them  :  and  as  respects  this  one  in- 
firmity at  least,  I  never  heard  of  any  roan 
(however  eccentric  in  genius)  who  did 
otherwise.  But  what  special  relation  has 
such  a  preface  to  Keats  ?  His  whole  article 
occupies  twelve  pages;  and  six  of  these 
are  allotted  to  this  preliminanry  discussion, 
which  perhaps  equally  concerns  every 
other  man  in  the  household  of  literature. 
Mr.  Giliillan  seems  to  have  been  acting 
here  on  celebrated  precedents.  The 
*'  Omnes  homines  qui  sese  student  prastare 
cmteris  animalibus'^  has  long  been  *'  smok- 
ed" by  a  wicked  posterity  as  an  old  hack 
of  Sallust's,  fitted  on  with  paste  and  scis- 
sors to  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  Cice- 
ro candidly  admits  that  he  kept  in  his  writ- 
ing desk  an  assortment  of  moveable  pre- 
faces, beautifully  fitted  (by  means  of  avoid- 
ing all  questions  but  '^  the  general  ques- 
tion") for  parading,  en  grand  costume,  be- 
fore any  conceivable  book.  And  Cole- 
ridge, in  his  earlier  days,  used  tl^  image 
of  a  man's  *'  sleeping  under  a  manchineel 
tree,''  alternately  with  the  case  of  Alexan- 
der's killing  his  friend  Clitus,  as  resources 
for  illustration  which  Providence  had  boun- 
tifully made  inexhaustible  in  their  applica- 
tions. No  emergency  could  by  possibility 
arise  to  puzzle  the  poet,  or  the  orator,  but 
one  of  these  similes  (please  Heaven  I) 
should  be  made  to  meet  it.  So  lonff  as  the 
manchineel  continued  to  blister  with  poi- 
sonous dews  those  who  confided  in  its  shel- 
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ter,  so  long  as  Niebuhr  should  kindly  for- 
bear to  prove  that  Alexander  of  Macedon 
was  a  hoax,  and  his  friend  Clitus  a  myth, 
so  long  was  Samuel  Tajlor  Coleridge  fixed 
and  obdurate  in  his  determination  that  one 
^or  other  of  these  images  should  come  upon 
duty  whenever,  as  a  youthful  writer,  he 
found  himself  on  the  brink  of  insolvency. 

But  it  is  less  the  generality  of  this  pre- 
face, or  even  its  disproportion,  which  fixes 
the  eye,  than  the  questionableness  of  its 
particular  statements.  In  that  part  which 
reviews  the  idleness  of  authors,  Horace  is 
given  up  as  too  notoriously  indolent :  the 
thing,  it  seems,  is  past  denying :  but  ''  not 
so  Lucretius."  Indeed  !  and  how  shall  this 
be  brought  to  proof?  Perhaps  the  reader 
has  heard  of  that  barbarian  prince,  who 
sent  to  Europe  for  a  large  map  of  the  world 
accompanied  by  the  best  of  English  razors : 
and  the  clever  use  which  he  made  of  his 
importation  was,  that,  first  cutting  out  with 
exquisite  accuracy  the  whole  ring-fence  of 
his  own  dominions,  and  then  doing  the 
same  office,  with  the  same  equity,  (barbar- 
ous or  barber-ous,)  for  the  dominions  of  a 
hostile  neighbor,  next  he  proceeded  to 
weigh  off  the  rival  segments  against  each 
other  in  a  pair  of  gold  scales;  after  which^ 
of  course,  he  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  alge- 
braic equation  between  himself  and  his  en- 
emy. Now,  upon  this  principle  of  com- 
parison, if  we  should  take  any  common  edi- 
tion (as  the  Delpkin  or  the  Variorum)  of 
Horace  and  Lucretius,  strictly  shaving 
away  all  notes,  prefaces,  editorial  absurdi- 
ties, &c.  all  "flotsom"  and  "jetsom"  that 
may  have  gathered  like  barnacles  about  the 
two  weather-beaten  hulks ;  in  that  case  we 
should  have  the  two  old  files  undressed, 
and  tit  puris  natiralibus :  they  would  be 
prepared  for  being  weighed ;  and,  going  to 
the  nearest  grocer's  we  might  then  settle 
the  point  at  once,  as  to  which  of  the  two 
had  been  the  idler  man.  I  back  Horace 
for  my  part ;  and  it  is  my  private  opinion 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  quarto  edition,  the 
grocer  would  have  to  throw  at  least  a  two 
ounce  weight  into  the  scale  of  Lucretius, 
before  he  could  be  made  to  draw  against 
the  other.  Yet,  after  all,  this  would  only 
be  a  collation  of  quantity  against  quantity ; 
whilst,  upon  a  second  collation  of  quality 
against  quality,  (I  do  not  mtan  quality  as 
regards  the  final  merit  of  the  composition, 
but  quality  as  regards  the  difficulties  in  the 
process  of  composition,)  the  diffisrence  in 
amount  of  labor  would  appear  to  be  as  be- 
tweeiisthe  weaving  of  a  blanket  and  the 


weaving  of  an  exquisite  cambric.  The 
curiosafelicitas  of  Horace  in  his  lyric  com- 
positions, the  elaborate  delicacy  of  work- 
manship in  his  thoughts  and  in  his  style, 
argue  a  scale  of  labor  that,  as  against  any 
equal  number  of-  lines  in  Lucretius,  would 
measure  itself  by  months  against  days. 
There  are  single  odes  in  Horace  that  must 
have  cost  him  a  six  weeks'  seclusion  from 
the  wickedness  of  Rome.  Do  I  then  ques- 
tion the  extraordinary  power  of  Lucretius? 
On  the  contrary,  I  admire  him  as  the  first 
of  demoniacs ;  the  frenzy  of  an  earth-born 
or  a  hell-born  inspiration ;  divinity  of 
stormy  music  sweeping  around  us  in  ed- 
dies, in  order  to  prove  that  for  us  there 
could  be  nothing  divine ;  the  grandeur  of 
a  prophet's  voice  rising  in  angry  gusts,  by 
way  of  convincing  us* that  prophets  were 
swindlers;  oracular  scorn  of  oracles;  fran- 
tic efforts,  such  as  might  seem  reasonable 
in  one  who  was  scaling  the  heavens,  for 
the  purpose  of  degrading  all  things,  mak- 
ing man  to  be  the  most  abject  of  necessi- 
ties as  regarded  his  causes,  to  be  the  blind- 
est of  accidents  as  regarded  his  expecta- 
tions; these  fierce  antinomies  expose  a 
mode  of  insanity,  but  of  an  insanity  affi^ct- 
ing  a  sublime  intellect.*  One  would  sup- 
pose him  partially  mad  by  the  savagery  of 
his  headlong  manner.  And  most  people 
who  read  Lucretius  at  all  are  aware  of  the 
traditional  story  current  in  Rome,  that  he 
did  actually  write  in  a  delirious  state ;  not 
under  any  figurative  disturbance  of  brain, 
but  under  a  real  physical  disturbance  caused 
by  philtres  administered  to  him  without  his 
own  knowledge.     But  this  kind  of  super- 


*  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  Lucretius, 
which  even  in  the  absence  of  all  anecdotes  to 
that  effect  would  have  led  an  observing  reader  to 
suspect  some  unsoundness  in  his  brain.  It  ia 
this,  and  it  lies  in  his  manner.  In  all  poetic  en- 
thusiasm, however  grand  and  sweeping  may  be 
its  compass,  so  long  as  it  is  healthy  and  natural, 
there  is  a  principle  of  self-restoration  in  the  op- 
posite direction :  there  is  a  counter  state  of  repose, 
a  compensatory  state,  as  in  the  tides  of  the  sea, 
which  tends  continuallv  to  re-establish  the  equi- 
poise. The  lull  is  no  less  intense  than  the  furr 
of  commotion.  But  in  Lucretius  there  is  no  lull. 
Nor  would  there  stem  to  be  any,  were  it  not  for 
two  accidents:  1st,  the  occasional  pause  in  hia 
raving  tone  enforced  by  the  interruption  of  an 
episode  ;  2dly,  the  restraints  (or  at  least  the  sus- 
pensions) imposed  upon  him  by  the  difficulties  of 
argument  conducted  in  v'trs€.  To  dispute  metri- 
cally, is  as  embarrassing  as  to  run  or  dance  when 
knee-keep  in  sand.  Else,  and  apart  from  thesa 
counteractions,  the  motion  of  the  st>  le  is  not 
iftormy,  but  self-kindling  and  continually  acceler^ 
ated. 
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natural  aflatus  did  not  deliver  into  words 
and  metre  by  lingering  oscillations,  and 
through  processes  of  self-correction:  it 
ihrew  itself  forward,  and  precipitated  its 
own  utterance,  with  the  hurrying  and 
bounding  of  a  cataract.  It  was  an  (sstrum,  a 
rapture,  the  bounding  of  a  nKenad,  by  which 
the  muse  of  Lucretius  lived  and  moved. 
So  much  is  known  by  the  impression  about 
him  current  amongst  kis  contemporaries : 
so  much  is  evident  in  the  characteristic 
manner  of  his  poem,  if  all  anecdotes  had 
perished.  And  upon  the  whole  let  the  pro- 
portions of  power  between  Horace  and 
Lucretius  be  what  they  may,  the  propor- 
tions of  labor  are  absolutely  incommensur- 
able: in  Horace  the  labor  was  directly  as 
the  power,  in  Lucretius  inversely  as  the 
power.  Whatsoever  in  Horace  was  best — 
had  been  obtained  by  most  labor;  whatso- 
ever in  Lucretius  was  best — by  least.  In 
Horace,  the  exquisite  skill  co-operated 
with  the  exquisite  nature;  in  Lucretius, 
the  powerful  nature  disdained  the  skill, 
which,  indeed,  would  not  have  been  appli- 
cable to  his  theme,  or  to  his  treatment  of 
it,  and  triumphed  by  means  of  mere  precip- 
itation, of  volume,  and  of  headlong  fury. 

Another  paradox  of  Mr.  Gilfillau's  under 
this  head,  is,  that  he  classes  Dr.  Johnson 
as  indolent ;  and  it  is  the  more  startling, 
because  he  does  not  utter  it  as  a  careless 
opinion  upon  which  he  might  have  been 
thrown  by  inconsideration,  but  as  a  con- 
cession extorted  from  him  reluctantly :  he 
had  sought  to  evade  it,  but  could  not. 
Now,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  morbid  pre- 
disposition to  decline  labor  from  his  scrofu- 
lous habit  of  body,t  is  probable.     The  ques- 

•  «*  Habit  ofbody:**  but  much  more  from  mis- 
management of  his  body.  Dr.  Johnson  tampered 
with  medical  studies,  and  fanci»'d  himself  learned 
«nough  to  prescribe  ibr  his  female  correspond- 
ents. The  afiectionateness  with  which  be  some- 
times did  this,  is  interesting;  but  bis  ignorance 
of  the  sabject  is  not  the  less  apparent.  In  his 
own  case  he  bad  the  merit  of  one  heroic  self-con- 
<|aest ;  he  weaned  himself  from  wine,  having 
once  become  convinced  that  it  was  injurious. 
But  he  never  brought  himself  to  take  regular  ex- 
ercise. He  ate  too  much  at  all  times  of  his  life. 
And  in  another  point,  he  betrayed  a  thoughtless- 
ness, which  (though  really  common  as  laughter) 
is  yet  extravagantly  childish.  Every  body  knows 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  all  his  life  reproaching 
himself  with  I  vine  too  long  in  bed.  Always  he' 
was  sinning,  (for  ne  thought  it  a  sin  ;)  always  he 
was  repenting ;  always  he  was  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  reform.  But  why  vainly  ?  Cannot  a  re- 
solute man  in  six  weeks  bring  himself  to  rise  at 
any  hour  of  the  twenty-four?  Certainly  he  can  ; 
but  not  without  appropriate  means.     Now  the 
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tion  for  us,  however,  is,  not  what  nature 
prompted  him  to  do,  but  what  he  did.  If 
he  had  an  extra  difficulty  to  fight  with  in 
attempting  to  labor,  the  more  was  his  merit 
in  the  known  result,  that  he  did  fight  with 
that  difficulty,  and  that  he  conquered  it.« 
This  is  undeniable.  And  the  attempt  to 
deny  it  presents  itself  in  a  comic  shape, 
when  one  imagines  some  ancient  shelf  in  a 
library,  that  has  groaned  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury under  the  weight  of  the  doctor's  works, 
demanding,  "  How  say  you  ?  Is  this  Sam 
Johnson,  whose  Dictionary  alone  is  a  load 
for  a  camel,  one  of  those  authors  whom 
you  call  idlet  Then  Heaven  preserve  us 
poor  oppressed  book-shelves  from  such  as 
you  will  consider  active."  George  III.  in 
a  compliment  as  happily  turned  as  if  it 
had  proceeded  from  Louis  XIV.  expressed 
his  opinion  upon  this  question  of  the  doc- 
tor's industry  by  saying,  that  he  also  should 
join  in  thinking  Johnson  too  voluminous  a 
contributor  to  literature,  were  it  not  for  the 
extraordinary  merit  of  his  contributions. 
Now  it  would  be  an  odd  way  of  turning  the 
royal  praise  into  a  reproach,  if  we  should 
say ; "  Sam,  had  you  been  a  pretty  good  wri- 
ter, we,  your  countrymen,  should  have  held 
you  to  be  also  an  industrious  writer  :  but, 
because  you  are  a  very  good  writer,  there- 
fore we  pronounce  you  a  lazy  vagabond." 

Upon  other  points  in  this  discussion 
there  is  some  room  to  differ  from  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan.  For  instance,  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  comparative  happiness  en- 
joyed by  men  of  genius,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  argue,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  prove, 
even  in  the  case  of  any  one  individual 
poet,  that,  on  the  whole,  he  was  either  more 

Doctor  rose  about  eleven  ▲.  m.  This,  he  fancied 
was  shocking;  he  was  determined  to  rise  at 
eight,  or  at  seven.  Very  well ;  why  not?  But 
wDl  it  be  credited  that  the  one  sole  change  oc- 
curring to  the  Doctor's  mind,  was  to  take  a  fly- 
ing  leap  backwards  from  eleven  to  eight,  without 
any  corresponding  leap  at  the  other  terminus  of 
his  sleep.  To  rise  at  eight  instead  of  eleven, 
presupposes  that  a  man  goes  off*  to  bed  at  twelve 
instead  of  three.  Yet  this  recondite  truth,  never 
to  his  dying  day  dawned  on  Dr.  Johnson's  mind. 
The  conscientious  man  continued  to  offend ;  con- 
tinued lo  rep*>nt;  continued  to  pave  a  disagreea- 
ble place  with  good  intentions,  HUd  dailv  resolu- 
tions of  amendment ;  but  at  length  died  full  of 
years,  without  having  once  seen  the  sun  rise,  ex- 
cept in  some  Homeric  description,  written  [as  Mr. 
Clif\on  makes  it  probable,]  thirty  centuries  be- 
fore. The  iact  of  the  sun's  rising  at  all,  the 
Doctor  adopted  as  a  point  of  faith,  and  by  no 
means  of  personal  knowledge,  from  an  insinua- 
tion to  that  eflect  in  the  most  ancient  of  Greek 
books. 
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happy  or  less  happy  than  the  average  mass 
of  his  fellow  men :  far  less  could  this  be 
argued  as  to  the  whole  class  of  poets.  What 
seems  really  open  to  proof,  is,  that  men  of 
genius  have  a  larger  capacity  of  happiness, 
which  capacity,  both  from  within  and  from 
without,  may  be  defeated  in  ten  thousand 
ways.  This  seems  involved  in  the  very 
word  genius.  For,  after  all  the  pretended 
and  hollow  attempts  to  distinguish  genius 
from  talent,  I  shall  continue  to  think  (what 
heretofore  I  have  explained)  that  no  dis« 
tinction  in  the  case  is  tenable  for  a  mo- 
ment but  this:  viz.  that  genius  is  that 
mode  of  intellectual  power  which  moves  in 
alliance  with  the  genial  nature,  t.  e.  with 
the  capacities  of  pleasure  and  pain;  where- 
as[talent  has  no  vestige  of  such  an  aljiance, 
and  is  perfectly  independent  of  all  human 
sensibilities.  Consequently,  genius  is  a 
voice  or  breathing  that  represents  the  total 
nature  of  man ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
talent  represents  only  a  single  function  of 
that  nature.  Genius  is  the  language  which 
interprets  the  synthesis  of  the  human  spirit 
with  the  human  intellect,  each  acting 
through  the  other ;  whilst  talent  speaks  only 
from  the  insulated  intellect.  And  hence 
also  it  is  that,  besides  its  relation  to  suffer- 
ing and  enjoyment,  genius  always  implies  a 
deeper  relation  to  virtue  and  vice :  whereas 
talent  has  no  shadow  of  a  relation  to  moral 
qualities,  any  more  than  it  has  to  vital  sen- 
sibilities. A  man  of  the  highest  talent  is 
often  obtuse  and  below  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard of  men  in  his  feelings;  but  no  man  of 
genius  can  unyoke  himself  from  the  socie- 
ty of  moral  perceptions  that  are  brighter, 
and  sensibilities  that  are  more  tremulous, 
than  those  of  men  in  general. 

As  to  the  examples*  by  which  Mr.  Gilfillan 

*  One  of  these  examples  is  equivocal,  in  a  way 
that  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  apparently  not  aware  of.  He 
cites  Tickell,  ^** whose  very  name"  [h®  says,] 
"  savors  of  laughter,"  as  being,  "  in  fact,  a  very 
happy  fellow.*'  In  the  first  place,  Tickell  would 
have  been  likely  to  ^<  square  "  at  Mr.  Gilfillan  for 
that  liberty  taken  with  his  name ;  or  might  even, 
in  Falstafirs  language,  have  tried  to  *Mickle  his 
catastrophe."  It  is  a  ticklish  thing  to  lark  with 
honest  men's  names.  But,  secondly,  which  Tick- 
ell ?  For  there  are  two  at  the  least  in  the  field  of 
English  literature :  and  if  one  of  them  was  ^*  very 
happy,"  the  chances  are,  according  to  D.  fiernoulli 
and  De  Moivre,  that  the  other  was  particularly 
miserable.  The  first  Tickell,  who  may  be  de- 
scribed as  Addison's  Tickell,  never  tickled  any 
thine,  that  I  know  of,  except  Addison's  vanity. 
But  Tickell  the  second,  who  came  into  working 
order  about  fifty  yearn  later,  was  really  a  very 
pleasant  fellow.  In  the  time  of  Burke  he  divert- 
ed the  whole  nation  by  his  poem  of  **jSlnticipa- 
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supports  his  prevailing  views,  they  will  be 
construed  by  any  ten  thousand  men  in  ten 
thousand  separate  modes.  The  objections 
are  so  endless,  that  it  would  be  abusing  the 
reader's  time  to  urge  them;  especially  ns 
every  man  of  the  ten  thousand  will  be  wrong, 
and  will  also  be  right,  in  all  varieties  of  pro- 
portion. Two  only  it  may  be  useful  to  notice 
as  examples,  involving  some  degree  of  er- 
ror, viz.  Addison  and  Homer.  As  to  the 
first,  the  error,  if  an  error,  is  one  of  fact 
only.  Lord  Byron  had  said  of  Addison, 
that  he  "  died  drunk."  This  seems  to  Mr. 
Gilfillan  a  "  horrible  statement;"  for  which 
he  supposes  that  no  authority  can  exist  but 
**  a  rumor  circulated  by  an  inveterate  gos- 
sip," meaning  Horace  Walpole.  But  gossips 
usually  go  upon  some  foundation,  broad  or 
narrow ;  and,  until  the  rumor  had  been  au- 
thentically put  down,  Mr.  Gilfillan  should  not 
have  pronounced  it  a  "malignant  calumny." 
Me  this  story  caused  to  laugh  exceedingly ; 
not  at  Addison,  whose  fine  genius  extorts 
pity  and  tenderness  towards  his  infirmities ; 
but  at  the  characteristic  misanthropy  of 
Lord  Byron,  who  chuckles  as  he  would  do 
over  a  glass  of  nectar,  on  this  opportunity 
for  confronting  the  old  solemn  legend  about 
Addison's  sending  for  his  step-son.  Lord 
Warwick,  to  witness  the  peaceful  death  of 
a  Christian,  with  so  rich  a  story  as  this, 
that  he,  the  said  Christian,  "  died  drunk." 
Supposing  that  he  did^  the  mere  physical 
fact  of  inebriation,  in  a  stage  of  debility 
where  so  small  an  excess  of  stimulating 
liquor  (though  given  medicinally)  some- 
times causes  such  an  appearance,  would 
not  infer  the  moral  blame  of  drunkenness ; 
and  if  such  a  thing  were  ever  said  by  any 
person  |?re5en/  at  the  bed-side,  I  should  feel 
next  to  certain  that  it  was  said  in  that 
spirit  of  exaggeration  to  which  most  men 
are  tempted  by  circumstances  unusually  fit- 
ted to  impress  a  startling  picturesqueness 
upon  the  statement.  But,  without  insisting 
on  Lord  Byron's  way  of  putting  the  ease,  I 
believe  it  is  generally  understood  that,  lat- 
terly, Addison  gave  way  to  habits  of  intem- 
perance. He  suflfered,  not  only  from  hi? 
wife's  dissatisfied  temper,  but  also  (and  pro- 
bably much  more)  from  ennui.  He  did  not 
walk  one  mile  a-day,  and  he  ought  to  have 

Hon"  in  which  he  anticipated  and  dramatically 
rehearsed  the  course  of  a  whole  parliamentary 
debate,  (on  the  king's  speech,)  which  did  nott%ke 
place  till  a  week  or  two  aAerwards.  Such  a 
mimicry  was  easy  enough,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
its  fidelity  and  characteristic  truth  from  delighting 
the  political  world. 
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walked  ten.  Dyspepsj  was,  no  doubt,  the 
true  ground  of  his  unhappiness  :  and  he 
had  nothing  to  hope  for.  To  remedy  these 
evils,!  have  always  understood  that  every 
day  (and  especially  towards  night)  he  drank 
too  much  of  that  French  liquor,  which,  call- 
ing itself  water  of  life,  nine  times  in  ten 
proves  ihe  water  of  death.  He  lived  latterly  at 
Kensington,  viz.  in  Holland  House,  the 
well-known  residence  of  the  late  Lord  Hol- 
land ;  and  the  tradition  attached  to  the 
gallery  in  that  house,  is,  that  duly  as  the 
sun  drew  near  to  setting,  on  two  tables, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  long  ambulachrum, 
the  right  honorable  Joseph  placed,  or  caus- 
ed to  be  placed,  two  tumblers  of  brandy, 
somewhat  diluted  with  water :  and  those, 
the  said  vessels,  then  and  there  did  alter- 
nately to  the  lips  of  him,  the  aforesaid  Jo- 
seph, diligently  apply,  walking  to  and  fro 
during  the  process  of  exhaustion,  and  divid- 
ing his  attention  between  the  two  poles, 
arctic  and  antarctic  of  his  evening  diaulos, 
with  the  impartiality  to  be  expected  from  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council.  How  often 
the  two  "  blessed  bears,''  northern  and 
southern,  were  replenished,  entered  into  no 
affidavit  that  ever  reached  me.  But  so 
much  I  have  always  understood,  that  in  the 
gallery  of  Holland  House,  the  ex-secre- 
tary of  state  caught  a  decided  hiccup, 
which  never  afterwards  subsided.  In  all 
this  there  would  have  been  little  to  shock 
people,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sycophancy 
which  ascribed  to  Addison  a  religious  rep- 
utation such  as  he  neither  merited  nor 
wished  to  claim.  But  one  penal  reaction 
of  mendacious  adulation,  for  him  who  is 
weak  enough  to  accept  it,  must  ever  be,  to 
impose  restraints  upon  his  own  conduct, 
which  otherwise  he  would  have  been  free 
to  decline.  How  lightly  would  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  have  thought  of  a  little  sotting 
in  any  gentleman  of  right  politics !  And 
Addison  would  not,  in  that  age,  and  as  to 
that  point,  have  carried  his  scrupulosity 
higher  than  his  own  Sir  Roger.  But  such 
knaves  as  he  who  had  complimented  Addi- 
son with  the  praise  of  having  written  **  no 
line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot," 
whereas,  in  fact,  Addison  started  in  life  by 
publishing  a  translation  of  Petronius  Arbi- 
ter, had  painfully  coerced  his  free  agency. 
This  knave,  I  very  much  fear,  was  Tickell 
the  first ;  and  the  result  of  his  knavery  was, 
to  win  for  Addison  a  disagreeable  sanctimo- 
nious reputation  that  was,  1st,  founded  in 
lies;  2d,  that  painfully  limited  Addison's 
free  agency ;  and  3dly,  that  prepared  insults 


[Jons,  • 

to  his  memory,  since  it  pointed  a  censorious 
eye  upon  those  things  viewed  as  the  acts  of 
a  demure  pretender  to  piety,  which  would 
else  have  passed  without  notice  as  the  most 
venial  of  frailties  in  a  layman. 

Something  I  had  to  say  also  upon  Homer, 
who  mingles  amongst  the  examples  cited  by 
Mr.  Gilfillan,  of  apparent  happiness  con- 
nected with  genius.  But,  for  want  of 
room,*  I  forbear  to  go  further,  than  to 
lodge  my  protest  against  imputing  to  Ho* 
mer  as  any  personal  merit,  what  belongs 
altogether  to  the  stage  of  society  in  which 
he  lived.  "They,"  says  Mr.  Gilfillan, 
speaking  of  the  **  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Odys- 
sey," "  are  the  healthiest  of  works.  There 
are  in  them  no  sullenness,  no  querulous 
complaint,  not  one  personal  allusion."  No; 
but  how  couid  there  have  been  ?  Subjective 
poetry  had  not  an  existence  in  those  days. 
Not  only  the  powers  for  introverting  the 
eye  upon  the  spectator,  as  himself,  the 
spectaculum,  were  then  undeveloped  and 
inconceivable,  but  the  sympathies  did 
not  exist  to  which  such  an  innovation 
could  have  appealed.  Besides,  and  partly 
from  the  same  cause,  even  as  objects,  the 
human  feelings  and  affections  were  too 
broadly  and  grossly  distinguished,  had  not 
reached  even  the  infancy  of  that  stage  in 
which  the  passions  begin  their  processes  of 
intermodification,  nor  could  have  reached 
it,  from  the  simplicity  of  social  life,  as  well 
as  from  the  barbarism  of  the  Greek  reli- 
gion. The  author  of  the  **  Iliad,"  or  even 
of  the  "Odyssey,"  (though  doubtless  a 
product  of  a  later  period,)  could  not  have 
been  "  unhealthy,"  or  "  sullen,"  or  "  quer- 
ulous," from  any  cause,  except  |J5ora,  or  c/- 
ephantiasis,  or  scarcity  of  beef,  or  similar 
afflictions  with  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  inoculate  poetry.    The  metrical  roman- 

*  For  the  same  reasons,  I  refrain  firom  noticing 
the  pretensions  of  Savage.  Mr.  Gilfillan  gives  us 
to  understand,  that  not  from  want  of  room,  but  of 
time,  he  does  not  (which  else  he  could)  prove  him 
to  be  the  man  he  pretended  to  be.  For  mv  own 
part,  I  believe  Savace  to  have  been  the  vilest  of 
swindlers  ;  and  in  these  days,  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  an  active  police,  he  would  have  lost  the 
chance  which  he  earned  of  beinc  hanged,  by 
having  previously  been  transported  to  the  Plan- 
tations. How  can  Mr.  Gilfillan  allow  himself  in 
a  case  of  this  nature,  to  speak  of  <*  universal  im- 
pression "  (if  it  had  reallv  exiated)  as  any  separ- 
ate ground  of  credibility  for  Savage's  tale  P  When 
the  public  have  no  access  at  all  to  sound  means 
of  jadging,  what  matters  it  in  which  direction 
their  <<  impression  "  lies,  or  how  many  thousands 
I  swell  the  belief,  for  which  not  one  of  all  then 
thousands  has  any  thing  like  «  reaaon  to  offer? 
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ces  of  the  middle  ages  have  the  same  shiv- 
ering character  of  starvation,  as  to  the  in- 
ner life  of  man ;  and,  if  that  constitutes  a 
meritorious  distinction,  no  man  ought  to  be 
•  excused  for  wanting  what  it  is  so  easy  to 
*  obtain  by  simple  neglect  of  culture.  Ou 
the  same  principle,  a  cannibal,  if  truculent- 
ly indiscriminate  in  his  horrid  diet,  might 
win  sentimental  praises  for  his  temperance ; 
others  were  picking  and  choosing,  misera- 
ble epicures !  but  he,  the  saint  upon  earth, 
cared  not  what  he  ate ;  any  joint  satisfi- 
ed his  moderate  desires  ;  shoulder  of  man, 
leg  of  child  ;  any  thing,  in  fact,  that,  was 
nearest  at  hand,  so  long  as  it  was  good, 
wholesome  human  flesh ;  and  the  more 
plainly  dressed  the  better. 

But  these  topics,  so  various  and  so  fruit- 
ful, I  touch  only  because  they  are  introduc- 
ed, amongst  many  others,  by  Mr.  Gilfiilan. 
Separately  viewed,  some  of  these  would  be 
more  attractive  than  any  merely  personal 
interest  connected  with  Keats.  His  biog- 
raphy, stripped  of  its  false  coloring,  offers 
little  to  win  attention  ;  for  he  was  not  the 
victim  of  any  systematic  malignity,  as  has 
been  represented.  He  met,  as  I  have  un- 
derstood, with  unusual  kindness  from  his 
liberal  publishers,  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hes- 
sey.  He  met  with  unusual  severity  from  a 
cynical  reviewer,  the  late  Mr.  Gifford,  then 
editor  of  The  Quarterly  Review.  The 
story  ran,  that  this  article  of  Mr.  G.'s  had 
killed  Keats  ;  upon  which,  with  natural  as- 
tonishment. Lord  Byron  thus  commented, 
in  the  ilth  canto  of  Don  Juan : — 

John  Keats  who  was  kill'd  off*  by  ono  critiqae, 
Just  as  he  reaUy  promised  something  great, 

If  not  intelligible, — without  Greek, 
Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 

Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak. 
Poor  fellow !  his  was  an  untoward  fate : 

*Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  yery  finry  parliclf, 

Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  Article. 

Strange,  indeed!— and  the  friends  who 
honor  Keats's  memory,  should  not  lend 
themselves  to  a  story  so  degrading.  He 
died,  I  believe,  of  pulmonary  consumption ; 
and  would  have  died  of  it,  probably,  under 
any  circumstances  of  prosperity  as  a  poet. 
Doubtless,  in  a  condition  of  languishing 
decay,  slight  causes  of  irritation  act  pow- 
erfully. But  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
one  ebullition  of  splenetic  bad  feeling,  in  a 
case  BO  proverbially  open  to  revision  as  the 
pretensions  of  a  poet,  could  have  over- 
thrown any  masculine  life,*  unless  where 
that  life  had  already  been  irrecoverably  un- 


dermined by  sickness.  As  a  man,  and  view- 
ed in  relation  to  social  objects,  Keats  was 
nothing.  It  was  as  mere  an  affectation 
when  he  talked  with  apparent  zeal  of  lib- 
erty, or  human  rights,  or  human  prospects, 
as  is  the  hollow  enthusiasm  which  many 
people  profess  for  music,  or  most  poets  for 
external  nature.  For  these  things  Keats 
fancied  that  he  cared ;  but  in  /reality  he 
cared  not  at  all.  Upon  them,  or  any  of 
their  aspects,  he  had  thought  too  little,  and 
too  indeterminately,  to  feel  for  them  as  per- 
sonal concerns.  Whereas  Shelley,  from 
his  earliest  days,  was  mastered  and  shaken 
by  the  great  moving  realities  of  life,  as  a 
prophet  is  by  the  burden  of  wrath  or  of 
promise  which  he  has  been  commissioned 
to  reveal.  Had  there  been  no  such  thins 
as  literature,  Keats  would  have  dwindled 
into  a  cipher.  Shelley,  in  the  same  event, 
would  hardly  have  lost  one  plume  from  his 
crest.  It  is  in  relation  to  literature,  and  to 
the  boundless  questions  as  to  the  true  and 
the  false  arising  out  of  literature  and  poetry, 
that  Keats  challenges  a  fluctuating  interest; 
sometimes  an  interest  of  strong  disgust, 
sometimes  of  deep  admiration.  There  is 
not,  I  believe,  a  case  on  record  throughout 
European  literature,  where  feelings  so  re- 
pulsive of  each  other  have  centred  in  the 
same  individual.  The  very  midsummer 
madness  of  affectation,  of  false  vapory  sen- 
timent, and  of  fantastic  effeminacy,  seemed 
to  me  combined  in  Keats's  Endymion,  when 
I  first  saw  it  near  the  close  of  1821.  The 
Italian  poet  Marino  had  been  reputed  the 
greatest  master  of  gossamery  affectation  in 
Europe.  But  his  conceits  showed  the 
palest  of  rosy  blushes  by  the  side  of  Keats's 
bloody  crimson.  Naturally,  1  was  discour- 
aged from  looking  further.  But  about 
a  week  later,  by  pure  accident,  my  eye  fell 
upon  his  Hyperion,  The  first  feeling  was 
that  of  incredulity  that  the  two  poems  could, 
under  change  of  circumstances  or  lapse  of 
time,  have  emanated  from  the  same  mind. 
The  Endymion  displays  absolutely  the 
most  shocking  revolt  against  good  sense  and 
just  feeling  that  all  literature  does  now,  or 
ever  can,  furnish.  The  Hyperion,  as  Mr. 
Gilfiilan  truly  says,  "  is  the  greatest  of  po- 
etical torsos.''  The  first  belongs  essential- 
ly to  the  vilest  collection  of  wax-work  fili- 
gree, or  gilt  gingerbread.  The  other  pre- 
sents the  majesty,  the  austere  beauty,  and 
the  simplicity  of  Grecian  temples  enriched 
with  Grecian  sculpture. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  word,  viz.  the 
word  Folly,  which  has  a  technical  appro- 
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priation  to  the  case  of  fantastic  buildings. 
Any  building  is  called  "  a  folly/**  which 
mimics  puqposes  incapable  of  being  realiz- 
ed, and  makes  a  promise  to  the  eye  which 
it  cannot  keep  to  the  experience.  The 
most  impressive  illustration  of  this  idea, 
which  modern  times  have  seen,  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  ice  palace  of  the  £mpres8 
Elizabeth— t 

**  That  most  magnificent  and  mighty  freak,*' 

which,  about  eighty  years  ago,  was  called 
up  from  the  depths  of  winter  by 

**  The  imperial  mistress  of  the  fur-clad  Ross." 

Winter  and  the  Czarina  were,  in  this  ar- 
chitecture, fellow-laborers.  She,  by  her 
servants,  furnished  the  blocks  of  ice,  hewed 
them,  laid  them  :  winter  furnished  the  ce- 
ment, by  freezing  them  together.  The  pal- 
ace has  long  melted  back  into  water ;  and 
the  poet  who  described  it  best,  viz.  Cowper, 
is  not  much  read  in  this  age,  except  by  the 

*  «<  A  folly"  We  English  limit  the  application 
of  the  terra  to  buildings:  but  the  idea  might  as 
fitly  be  ilJustrated  in  other  objects.  For  instance, 
the  famous  galley  presented  to  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, which  ofllered  the  luxurious  accommoda- 
tions of  capital  cities,  but  required  a  little  army 
of  four  thousand  men  to  row  it,  whilst  its  draft  of 
water  was  too  great  to  alluw  of  its  ol\en  approach- 
ing the  shore  ;  this  was  "  a  folly  "  in  our  Eng- 
lish sense.  So  again  was  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx :  the  Roman  legion  could  form  upon  any 
ground :  it  was  a  true  working  tool,  fiut  the 
phalanx  was  too  fine  and  showy  for  use.  It  re- 
quired for  its  manoeuvring  a  sort  of  opera  stage, 
or  a  select  bowling-green,  such  as  few  fields  of 
battle  ofiiered. 

t  I  had  written  "  the  Empress  Catherine  ;'*  but, 
on  second  thought,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
••  mighty  freak  *  was,  in  fact,  due  to  the  Empress 
Elizabeth.  There  is,  however,  a  freak  connected 
with  ice,  not  quite  so  '*  mighty,"  but  quite  as  au- 
tocratic, and  even  more  feminine  i  •  its  caprice, 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine. A  lady  had  engaged  the  aflections  of  dome 
young  nobleman,  who  was  regarded  favorably  by 
the  imperial  eye.  No  pretext  ofierrd  itself  for 
interdicting  the  marriage ;  but,  by  way  of  freez- 
ing it  a  little  in  the  outset,  the  Czarina  coupled 
with  her  permission  this  condition— that  the  wed- 
ding night  should  be  passed  by  the  young  couple 
on  a  matress  of  her  gift.  The  matress  turned 
out  to  be  a  block  of  ice,  elegantly  cut  by  the 
oourt  upholsterer,  into  the  likenessof  a  well-stufl- 
ed  Parisian  matress.  One  pities  the  poor  bride, 
whiitt  it  U  difiicult  to  avoid  laughmg  in  the 
midst  of  one's  sympathy.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  ukaet  was  issued  against  spreading  seven 
Turkey  carpets  by  way  of  under  blankeU,  over 
this  amiable  nu|itial  present.  Amongst  others 
who  have  noticed  the  story,  is  Captain  Colville 
Frankland,  of  the  navy. 


religious.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a  sort  of 
resurrection  for  both  the  palace  and  the 
poet,  if  I  cite  his  description  of  this  gor- 
geous folly.  It  is  a  passage  in  which  Cow- 
per assumes  so  much  of  a  Miltonic  tone,^ 
that,  of  the  two,  it  is  better  to  have  read  < 
his  lasting  description,  than  to  have  seen, 
with  bodily  eyes,  the  fleeting  reality.  The 
poet  is  apostrophizing  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth. 


-No  forest  fell. 


When   thou  wouldst  build  :  no  quarry  sent  it« 

stores 
To  enrich  thy  walls:  but  thou  didst  hew  the 

'    floods, 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 

Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose  : 

No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there  : 

Ice  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 

Were  soon  conjoin'd,  wor  other  cement  ask'd 

Than  water  interfus'd  to  make  them  one. 

Lamps  gracefully  disposed,  and  of  all  hues, 

lllumin'd  every  side ;  a  watery  light 

Gleam M    through   the  clear  transparency,  that 

seem'd 
Another  moon  new-risen  : 


Nor  wanted  aught  within 

That  royal  residence  might  well  befit 

For  graudeur  or  for  use.     Long  wavy  wreaths 

Of  flowers,  that  fear'd  no  enemy  but  warmth, 

Blush*d  on  the  panels.     Mirror  needed  none, 

Where  all  was  vitreous  :  but  in  order  due 

Convivial  table  and  commodious  seat 

(What  seemed  at  least  commodious  seat)  were 

there  ; 
Sofa,  and  couch,  and  high-built  throne  august. 
The  same  lubricity  was  found  in  all. 
And  all  was  moist  to  the  warm  touch  ;  a  scene 
Of  evanescent  glory,  once  u  stream, 
And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  again. 

The  poet  concludes  by  viewing  the 
whole  as  an  unintentional  stroke  of  satire 
by  the  Czarina, 


-On  her  own  estate, 


On  human  grandeur,  and  the  courts  of  kings. 
'Twas  transient  in  its  nature,  as  in  show 
'Twas  durable;  as  worthless,  as  it  seem'd 
Intrinsically  precious  :  to  the  foot 
Treacherous  and  false, — it   smiled,  and   it  was 
cold. 

Looking  at  this  imperial  plaything  of  ice 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  recollecting 
that  in  May  all  the  crystal  arcades  would 
be  weeping  away  into  vernal  brooks,  one 
would  have  been  disposed  to  mourn  a  beau- 
ty so  frail,  and  to  marvel  at  a  frailty  so 
elaborate.  Yet  still  there  was  some  propor- 
tion observed  :  the  saloons  were  limited  ia 
number,  thou^  not  limited  in  splendor.  It 
was  K  petit  Trianon.  But  what  if,  like 
Versailles,  this  glittering  bauble,  to  which 
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«1]  tbe  science  of  Europe  could  not  have 
secured  a  passport  into  June,  had  contained 
eiz  thousand  separate  rooms  t  A  "  folly  '* 
on  so  gigantic  a  scale  would  have  moved 
everj  man  to  indignation.  For  all  that 
could  be  had,  the  beauty  to  the  eye,  and 
the  gratification  to  the  fancy,  in  seeing  wa- 
ter tortured  into  every  form  of  solidity,  re- 
sulted from  two  or  three  suites  of  rooms, 
as  fully  as  from  a  thousand, 

Now,  such  a  folly,  as  wouid  have  been 
the  Czarina's,  if  executed  upon  the  scale 
of  Versailles,  or  of  the  new  palace  at  St. 
Petersburg,  was  the  Endymion :  a  gigantic 
edifice  (for  its  tortuous  enigmas  of  thought 
multiplied  every  line  of  the  four  thopsand 
into  fifty)  reared  upon  a  basis  slighter  and 
less  apprehensible  than  moonshine.  As 
reasonably  aad  as  hopefully  in  regard  to  hu- 
man sympathies,  might  a  man  undertake 
an  epic  poem  upon  the  loves  of  two  butter- 
flies. The  modes  of  existence  in  the  two 
parties  to  the  love-fable  of  Endymion,  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  us,  their 
prospects  finally,  and  the  obstacles  to  the 
instant  realisation  of  these  prospects, — all 
these  things  are  more  vague  and  incompre- 
hensible than  the  reveries  of  an  oyster. 
Still  the  unhappy  subject,  and  its  unhappy 
expansion,  must  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
childish  years  and  childish  inexperience. 
But  there  is  another  fault  in  Keato,  of  the 
first  magnitude,  which  youth  does  not  pal- 
liate, which  youth  even  aggravates.  This 
lies  in  the  most  shocking  abuse  of  his 
mother-toQgue.  If  there  is  one  thing  in 
this  world  that,  next  after  the  flag  of  his 
country  and  its  spotless  honor,  should  be 
holy  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  poet, — it  is  the 
language  of  his  country.  He  should  spend 
the  third  part  of  his  life  in  studying  this 
language,  and  cultivating  its  total  resources. 
He  should  be  willing  to  pluck  out  his  right 
eye,  or  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  if  by 
such  a  sacrifice,  if  by  such  an  exertion  he 
could  attain  to  greater  purity,  precision, 
compass,  or  idiomatic  energy  of  diction. 
This,  if  he  were  even  a  Kalmuck  Tartar, 
who  by  the  way  has  the  good  feeling  and 
patriotism  to  pride  himself  upon  his  beastly 
language.*  But  Keats  was  an  Englishman; 

*  Ber^mtDo,  the  German  traveller,  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  long  rambles  and  residence  amongst 
the  Kalmucks,  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  de- 
lirious vanity  which  possesses  these  demi-savages. 
Their  notion  is,  that  excellence  of  every  kind, 
perfectioB  in  the  least  things  as  in  the  greatest,  is 
briefljr  expressed  by  calling  it  iCoZfutidUM.  Accord- 
ioglyt  their  hideous  language,  and  their  vast  nnr 
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Keats  had  the  honor  to  speak  the  language 
of  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  Bacon,  Milton, 
Newton.  The  more  awful  was  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  allegiance.  And  yet  upon  tliis 
mother  tongue,  upon  this  English  language, 
has  Keata  trampled  as  with  the  hools  of  a 
buffalo.  With  its  syntax,  with  its  prosody, 
with  its  idiom,  he  has  played  such  fantastic 
tricks  as  could  enter  only  into  the  heart  of 
a  barbarian,  and  for  which  only  the  anarchy 
of  Chaos  could  furnish  a  forgiving  audience. 
Verily  it  required  the  Hyperion  to  weigh 
against  the  deep  treason  of  these  unparal- 
leled offences. 


From  the  Foreiga  Qannerljr  Rtview. 
STATE  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES  IK  SPAIN. 

Queen  Isabella  II.* s  Speech  to  the  Cartes 
of  1846. 

Thcrb  is,  we  believe,  a  sect  in  this 
country  which  still  puts  faith  in  human 
perfectibility,  and  teaches  that  we  have  all 
of  us  long  been  on  the  high  road  to  angelic 
completeness.  It  is  just  within  the  limits 
of  possibility  that  it  may  be  right;  Good- 
win, if  we  remember  well,  had  a  notion  of 
that  sort,  and  there  are  sundry  gentlemen 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  encouraged  by  the 
high  state  of  morals  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  repudiating  states,  who  re-echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  perfectionists  on  this  side 
of  the  water. 

If  diligently  sought  for,  more  than  one 
philosopher  of  this  school  might,  no  doubt, 
be  found  also  in  Spain,  where  things,  have 
been  wearing  so  promising  an  aspect  for 
the  last  century  or  so.  The  rare  merit  of 
the  theory  of  perfectibility  is,  that  it  is 
founded  on  experience. 

tionalpoem,  [doublleM equally  hideous,]  they  hold 
to  be  the  immediate  giAs  of  inspiration  :  and  for 
this  I  honor  them,  as  each  generation  learns  both 
from  the  lips  oftbeir  mothers.  This  great  poem,  by 
the  way,  measures  (if  I  remember)  seventeen  Eng- 
lish miles  in  length ',  but  the  most  learned  man 
amongit  them,  in  fdct  a  monster  of  erudition, 
never  read  ikrther  than  the  eighth  mile-stone. 
What  he  could  repeat  by  heart  was  little  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half;  and,  indeed,  that  was 
found  too  much  for  the  choleric  part  of  his  aadi-  • 
ence.  £ven  the  Kalmuck  face,  which  to  ns  fool- 
ish Europeans  looks  so  unnecessarily  flat  and  ogre- 
like, these  honest  Tartars  have  ascertained  to  be 
the  pure  classical  model  of  human  beauty, — 
which,  in  ^t,  it  iff,  upon  the  principle  of  those 
people  who  hold  that  tho  chief  use  of  a  face  is— 
to  frighten  one's  enemy. 
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All  history  shows  that  men  were  exceed- 
ingly demoniacal  at  their  (irst  startingon  this 
globe,  and  that  they  have  gone  on  improv- 
ing their  tempers  and  their  practices  from 
that  day  to  this,  so  that  at  present  there  is 
scarcely  an  ounce  of  the  old  man  left  in 
them.  There  are  no  tyrants  or  cannibals 
in  the  world  now.  None  who  persecutes 
for  conscience'  sake,  no  thirst  for  conquest, 
no  appetite  for  war  or  bloodshed.  We  all 
of  us  sit  down  under  our  vines  and  under 
our  fig-trees,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
faction  or  an  union  workhouse  in  the  land. 
Gentlemen  with  white  waistcoats  legislate 
for  us,  gentlemen  in  hair-cloth  shirts  preach 
to  us  at  the  universities,  and  take  charge 
of  our  ethical  habits,  and  determine  the  re- 
lations in  which  we  are  henceforward  to 
stand  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Clearly  we 
have  very  few  steps  to  take  to  reach  that 
supercelestial  state  towards  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  perfectibility  assure  us  we  are 
hastening ;  a  state  in  which  there  will  be 
DO  circulating  libraries,  in  which  gentlemen 
will  buy  books  for  themselves  and  read 
them  ;  the  millennium  of  printers  and  pa- 
per-makers, the  holiday  of  soldiers,  the 
long  vacation  of  lawyers. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  slight  jarring  of 
the  system  in  Spain,  where  General  Nar- 
vaez,  the  Pythagoras  of  the  Peninsula,  has 
for  some  time  been  endeavoring  to  inculcate 
into  the  press  the  necessity  of  preserving 
a  five  years'  silence.  He  considers  free 
discussion  a  very  pernicious  thing,  and  ob- 
jects to  juries,  because  they  are  apt  to  take 
views  of  political  errors  and  delinquencies 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  gov- 
ernment. There  was  a  time  when  similar 
fancies  possessed  gentlemen  in  office  here, 
in  our  own  island,  though  they  had  ex- 
ceedingly few  converts  among  the  people. 
There  is  therefore  progress,  it  may  be  said, 
or  in  other  words,  a  tendency  towards  per- 
fection. 

We  fancy  the  human  race  very  much  re- 
sembles a  traveller,  who  progressing  perpet- 
ually has  some  timesto  traverse  long  level 
plains,  steppes  or  downs,  and  sometimes  to 
climb  steep  acclivities,  or  to  ascend  the 
pinnacles  of  mountains;  but  sometimes 
also,  when  he  has  got  up  as  high  as  he  can 
go  or  as  there  is  a  rock  or  a  glacier  to 
stand  upon,  it  becomes  his  duty,  painful  or 
pleasant  as  the  case  may  be,  to  descend,  to 
plunge  into  sombre  valleys  or  toil  drearily 
along  over  morasses  and  swamps.  Civili- 
zation, at  its  best,  cannot  make  a  silk  purse 
oat  of  a  sow's  ear.    It  is  the  greatest  pos- 


sible  mistake  to  suppose  that  man  is  as  yet 
an  unhatched  perfectibility,  and  that  he 
will  by\|^  by  break  his  shell,  put  forth  a 
powerful  pair  of  wings,  and  soar  away  a^ 
ter  some  transcendental  fashion  into  what 
Mr.  Shelley  calls  the  '  intense  inane.'  At 
ail  events  the  upholders  of  this  notion  act 
»:>  as  to  excite  in  us  but  little  hopes ;  they 
philosophize  as  the  witch  repeats  her 
prayers — backwards,  and  imagine  that  the 
best  means  of  fitting  us  for  mounting  up- 
wards is  to  strip  our  nature  of  every  thing 
ethereal  and  spiritual. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  modern  society 
does  not  intend  to  climb  much  higher.  It 
seems  to  be  rapidly  becoming  practical,  to 
be  surrounding  itself  with  conveniences,  in 
one  word,  to  be  making  itself  comfortable, 
— a  temper  of  mind  highly  adverse  to  am- 
bitious speculation.  Nations  which  look 
up  the  plane  of  possibility,  which  contem- 
plate a  high  and  distant  level,  and  are  re- 
solved to  reach  it,  gird  up  their  loins  and 
prepare  for  a  struggle.  They  think  little 
of  ordinary  enjoyments,  present  or  pro- 
spective. Their  delight  is  in  intellectual 
and  moral  activity,  in  building  up  systems 
of  philosophy  or  government,  in  sabduing 
the  actual  by  the  speculative,  in  mounting 
over  the  steps  of  their  own  theories  to  the 
loftiest  regions  of  thought.  But  through- 
out Christendom  humanity  is  evidently  in 
the  attitude  of  Lot's  wife.  It  regrets^the 
circle  of  traditions,  emotions,  creeds,  and 
philosophies  out  of  which  it  has  blundered, 
and  longs  passionately  to  re-enter  it.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  re-actions.  But  as  time 
never  retraces  its  steps,  i  so  neither  can 
mankind.  In  endeavoring  to  reproduce 
what  formerly  existed,  they  are  impelled  by 
irresistible  principles  into  something  new, 
inferior,  or  superior  to  what  has  been,  but 
not  at  any  rate  the  same. 

With  respect  to  Spain,  the  great  point  of 
interest  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether 
its  progress  towards  constitutional  freedom 
is  to  be  pacific  or  bloody,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  moral  objects  are  to  be  ef- 
fected by  moral  and  intellectual  means,  or 
by  exhibitions  of  physical  force,  and  a  per- 
petual cycle  of  revolutions.  Some  appear 
to  think,  that  because  the  action  of  society 
has  there  for  many  years  past  been  greatly 
disturbed,  we  are  to  look  for  a  constant  re- 
currence of  the  same  phenomena.  It  may 
be  however  that  it  has  now  passed  through 
the  period  of  turbulence  and  anarchy,  and 
entered  upon  that  of  repose.  Many  fea- 
tures in  the  aspect  of  the  country  would 
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appear  favorable  to  this  conclusion.  The 
masses  seem  weary  of  violence,  of  jjroni/ii- 
ciamentos,  of  bootless  insurrections,  of 
street  fights  and  fierce  personal  struggles  in 
coffee-houses.  They  have  made  the  discov- 
ery that  little  is  to  be  gained  by'  such 
doings.  No  thanks  to  Narvaez,  or  Senor 
Pidal,  or  Senor  Mon,  or  the  Bank  of 
San  Fernando.  The  tranquillity  of  the 
present  period  is  the  offspring  of  events,  as 
was  the  confusion  of  that  which  preceded 
it.  General  Espartero  and  his  colleagues 
were  the  martyrs  of  circumstances.  They 
aimed  at  bestowing  institutions  on  Spain, 
but  failed;  because  the  passions  of  the 
people  kindled  by  civil  war  could  not  be 
suddenly  allayed  or  reduced  to  order. 

Should  matters  in  the  Peninsula  take  a 
fortunate   turn,  infinitely  more   credit  will 
be  given  to  the   Narvaez    administration 
than  it  has  any  claim  to.     Since  its  acces- 
sion to  power,  which  took  place  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  no   formidable  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  renew  the  state  of 
anarchy,  not  so  much  owing  to  the  unspar- 
ing policy  of  the  government,  which  how- 
ever has  evinced  its  determination  to  pur- 
chase quiet  at  any  sacrifice,  as  owing  to  a 
new  turn  taken  by  the  public  mind.      The 
fierier  and  more  destructive  passions  had 
burnt  themselves  out,  and  whoever  had  re- 
mained in  power,  or  succeeded  to  it,  the  ef- 
feet  had  been  nearly  the  same.      After  the 
exhaustion  of  the   public  and   private  re- 
sources of  the  country,  the  necessity  of  re- 
newing them  was  universally  felt,  so  that 
the  minds  of  all  classes  were  turned  towards 
commerce  and  industry.     They  perceived 
that  while  they  were  knocking  each  other 
in  the  head,  the  rest  of  Christendom  was 
enriching  itself,  subniitiing   new  lands  to 
the   plough,   calling   forth  fresh    harvests, 
building  new  factories,  constructing  new 
ships,  founding  new  colonies  or  establishing 
new  institutions  calculated  to  promote  pub- 
lic prosperity.      The  knowledge  of  these 
facts  slowly  surmounted  the  Pyrenees,  or 
stole  in  with  the  contraband  cotton  goods 
over  the  sea-board  of  Andalusia.     Among 
other  revolutions  there  was  then  effected  a 
revolution  of  opinion,  which,  at  the  outset, 
enabled  the   moderados  to   triumph  over 
their  rivals,  but  in  the  end  will  prove  fatal 
to  their  power. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  Spaniards  have 
entertained  but  crude  notions  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. •  When  they  had  an  absolute 
king,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  practise 
the  most  complete  abnegation  of  self,  to 
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deposit  their  estates,  and  even  ^  their  repu- 
tations, at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and,  with 
a  sort  of  practical  idolatry,  to  worship  the 
prince.  All  Spanish  history  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  realization  of  this  feeling. 
The  proudest  nation  of  Europe  was  of  no- 
thing so  proud  as  of  its  complete  subjection 
to  the  throne,  which  by  degrees  undermin- 
ed its  energy,  corrupted  its  morals,  extin- 
guished all  love  of  industry,  aiid  gave  uni- 
versal currency  to  a  barbarous  taste  for  dis- 
play and  gross  physical  excitement.  When 
the  state  had,  through  these  means,  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  weakness 
and  degradation,  a  reaction  took  place,  mo- 
narchy became  the  object  of  general  aver- 
sion, and  the  secret  of  national  prosperity 
was  sought  for  in  the  opposite  extreme  of 
that  which  had  once  been  regarded  as  the 
supreme  good. 

Hence  the  rise  of  the  republican  party, 
which  supposed  that  society  could  be  turn- 
ed inside  out,  like  a  coat,  and  that  names 
were  a  sort  of  talisman,  which  could  effect 
miracles  by  mystical  processes,  unknown 
to  political, science.  The  leaders  of  this 
party  in  Spain,  as  every  where  else,  werfc 
generally  honest  and  able  men,  who,  deep- 
ly versed  in  theory,  sometimes  disdained 
to  study  the  occasions  and  modes  of  its 
application.  They  refused  to  believe  that 
political  constititutions  are  slower  of 
growth  than  the  oak,  that  they  are  but  the 
complete  expression  of  the  national  charac- 
ter, that  they  are  planted  in  a  country  with 
the  first  germ  of  its  population,  and  that 
though  they  may  at  different  times  assume 
different  phases,  they  are  essentially  among 
any  given  people,  one  and  the  same,  till  the 
utter  extinction  of  nationality. 

Still,  whatever  degree  of  freedom  Spain 
may  hereafler  enjoy,  she  will  be  indebted 
for  it  to  the  republican  party,  who,  though 
they  aimed  at  too  much,  actually  created 
something.  They  infused  into  the  public 
mind  the  belief  that  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
like  an  old  house,  required  to  be  pulled  down 
and  built  up  again ;  and  if  they  had  been 
chosen  to  superintend  the  operation,  and 
could  have  freely  acted  according  to  their 
own  plan,  would  have  taken  care  it  should 
have  had  more  than  one  chimney. 

But  the  elements  of  political  change  are 
seldom  homogeneous  in  any  country.  If 
there  was  in  one  quarter  a  powerful  ten- 
dency towards  democracy,  in  another  there 
was  a  counteracting  impulse,  and  the  result 
was  a  compromise,  a  recognition  of  the 
popular  principle,  a  limitation  of  the  royal 
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prerogative,  in  one  word,  a  sort  of  consti- 
tution, which,  however  imperfect,  was 
rather  in  advance  of  the  age. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficul- 
ty to  discover  the  condition  of  the  public 
mind  in  Spain.  We  cannot  trust  safely  to 
the  interpretation  which  may  appear  to  be 
given  by  events.  These  are  rather  the  result 
of  material  forces,  more  or  less  nicely  bal- 
anced, than  of  that  curious  and  delicate 
mechanism  of  thought  which  the  leading 
statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  country 
have  been  endeavoring  to  introduce,  and 
on  which  we  bestow  the  name  of  public 
opinion.  Neither,  unfortunately,  can  we 
trust  to  those  who  have  travelled  there  and 
undertaken  to  report  on  the  existing  state 
of  things,  their  wishes  being  much  too  ob- 
viously the  parents  of  their  theories.  Few 
minds  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  take  in 
all  the  multiplied  relations  of  a  great  peo- 
ple. Still  fewer  are  capable  of  basing  a 
sort  of  divination  on  their  experience,  and 
foretelling  what  is  to  be  from  what  is.  We 
approach  the  subject  with  diffidence.  Our 
own  leanings  and  partialities  are  all  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  and  therefore,  when  we 
desire  to  satisfy  ourselves  respecting  the 
future  destiny  of  any  people,  our  hopes  are 
apt  to  preponderate  over  our  fears.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  dissembled  that 
there  exist  in  the  case  of  Spain  many 
causes  of  apprehension,  and  that  the  most 
patient,  laborious,  and  con.^cientious  inqui- 
ry may  possibly  lead  to  a  too  favorable 
conclusion,  when  the  tendencies  of  the 
mind  are  such  as  we  confess  ours  to  be. 

In  the  process  of  regenerating  a  people, 
there  is  a  work  for  all  classes  of  statesmen, 
and  all  kinds  of  administrations.  Without, 
therefore,  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  polit- 
ical necessity,  or  imagining  that  certain 
men  are  born  to  effect  certain  purposes 
and  no  others,  we  may  affirm,  upon  the 
whole,  that  as  Espartero  was  well  fitted  to 
manage  the  public  affairs  of  Spain,  during 
a  certain  critical  period,  so  Narvaez  is 
aptly  qualified  to  remain  in  the  ascendant 
during  another  phasis  of  public  opinion,  in 
its  nature,  perhaps,  transitory.  The  Pro- 
gresista  party,  though  essentially  popular 
in  its  principles,  had  highly  unpopular 
work  to  perform  ;  for  while  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  Spanish  people  were  vehement 
Papists,  swayed  by  all  the  prejudices  of 
Romanism,  and  habitually  directed  by  their 
clergy,  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  pro- 
motion of  national  prosperity,  to  take  mea- 
sures highly  unpalatable  to  the  pope,  as 


well  as  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy. 
The  partisans  of  the  movement  in  Spain 
would  appear  to  be  situated  nearly  as  the 
commonwealth's  men  were  in  England,  dur- 
ing the  contest  for  liberty  under  Charles  I. 
Possessing  superior  knowledge,  superior 
principles,  and  superior  personal  character, 
they  are  yet  inferior  in  the  essential  requi- 
site of  numbers,  and  are  disliked  by  the 
many,  because  the  cure  of  the  state  is  not 
to  be  effected  without  occasion iong  con- 
siderable pain  and  discomfort.  They  took 
the  lead  for  a  time,  because,  as  a  party, 
they  displayed  more  intelligence  and  great- 
er energy  than  their  opponents,  but  were 
overthrown  because,  by  undertaking  church 
reform,  they  enlisted  against  them  the  pre- 
judices of  the  majority,  and  even  appeared ' 
to  be  inimical  to  religion  itself.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable,  moreover,  that  being  ac- 
cidentally placed  in  opposition  to  the 
Church,  they  may  in  some  instances  have 
misunderstood  the  necessities  of  their  po- 
sition, and  have  really  become  irreligious 
from  imagining  that  it  was  requisite  for  the 
antagonists  of  the  clergy  to  be  so.  At  any 
rate  we  discover  in  this  antagonism  the 
weak  point  of  the  Progresistas,  who  have 
now  discovered  their  error,  and,  yielding 
to  their  natural  impulses  as  Spaniards, 
have  reconciled  themselves  to  the  Church, 
and  are  seeking  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  their  reconciliation.  From 
the  very  nature  of  things,  the  advocates  of 
political  progress  are  impassioned  and  im- 
aginative, prone  to  subtle  theorizing,  ad- 
dicted to  speculation,  and  more  inclined  to 
seek  their  happiness  in  the  worship  of  ab- 
stractions, in  gratifying  the  sense  of  duty  in 
the  lofty  domains  of  ideal  truth,  than  in  the 
bleak  and  chilly  mazes  of  skepticism.  To 
all  such  men  religion  is  a  necessity  and  an 
enjoyment,  not,  however,  the  religion  of 
shows  and  ceremonies,  not  a  literal  faith  in 
arbitrary  creeds,  but  that  high,  poetical, 
spiritual  belief,  which  burns  like  a  pure 
flame  upon  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  in- 
tellectual world,  and  lights  up  the  inter- 
space between  earth  and  heaven.  No  men 
have  so  much  need  of  religion  as  the  vota- 
ries of  popular  institutions.  AH  the  force 
of  worldly  principles  is  with  their  enemies. 
Power  has  an  affinity  with  power.  Church 
establishments  may  support  despotism, 
but  religion  never  does  or  can. .  It  is  the 
last  resource  of  the  oppressed,  the  comfort 
of  the  afflicted  and  persecuted.    It  lakes 
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refuge  at  the  hearth  of  the  poor,  travels 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  sits  on  the  high- 
way with  the  beggar,  accompanies  the  vic- 
tim to  his  dungeon,  stands  beside  him  on 
the  scaffold,  supporting  and  strengthen- 
ing his  son!  under  all  trials,  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  least. 

We  say  then  that  the  Progresistas  in 
Spain  must  be  a  religious  party  ;  though  it 
may  be  long  before  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  become  friendly  to  them.  Still 
some  steps  have  already  been  taken  to- 
wards so  desirable  a  consummation.  The 
secret  of  the  Moderados  has  transpired.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  they  are  a  cold, 
calculating  faction,  inimical  at  heart  to  the 
Church,  not  because  it  is  the  depository  of 
doctrines,  which  when  properly  understood 
are  hostile  to  their  principles,  but  because 
it  stands  up  as  the  rival  of  the  state,  for 
the  affections  and  resources  of  the  country. 

Narvaez  alid  his  colleagues  are  far  more 
unfriendly  to  the  pope  than  the  Progresista 
leaders  ever  could  be.  It  is  only  because 
the  queen's  Camarilla  is  a  sort  of  petty  ves- 
tibule of  the  Vatican,  that  they  consent  to 
hold  communication  with  His  Holiness. 
They  are  possessed,  no  less  than  their  pre- 
decessors, by  the  conviction  that  the  clergy 
must  submit  to  reformation  before  there 
can  be  any  internal  peace  for  Spain ;  that 
they  must  be  subjected  to  a  double  disci- 
pline, that,  in  the  first  place,  of  involuntary 
poverty,  which  by  degrees  may  possibly 
bring  them  to  their  senses;  and,  secondly, 
that  of  education,  the  expense  of  which 
must  be  defirayed  by  the  state.  To  be 
really  useful  in  his  calling,  the  priest  must 
pamper  less  his  appetite  and  cultivate  infin- 
itely more  his  intellectual  faculties  and  the 
affections  of  his  heart.  He  must  cease  to 
be  a  gross  worshipper  of  the  table  and  the 
bottle,  and  familiarize  himself  with  that 
practice  which  *  with  gods  doth  diet.*  He 
must  be  poor  in  spirit  as  in  purse,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  indigent,  the 
lowly  inhabitant  of  a  lonely  dwelling.  He 
must  rescue  his  divinity  from  the  worms, 
and  once  again  pore  diligently  over  those 
pages,  into  which  neither  he  nor  his  pre- 
decessors can  truly  be  said  to  have  looked 
for  centuries.  No  body  of  men  ever  stands 
in  so  invidious  a  light  as  that  of  a  priest- 
hood squabbling  for  temporalities.  It  is 
impossible  to  ward  off  from  it,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  blighting  suspicion  of 
hypocrisy,  the  fear  that  the  golden  key  of 
the  Scriptures  is  only  used  to  unlock  the 
treasury  of  mammon,  and  that  little  appe- 
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tite  is  felt  for  those  riches  which  are  laid 
up  *  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor* 
rupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  or  steal.' 

We  have  said  that  the  Moderados  look 
with  no  kindliness  either  towards  Rome  or 
the  clergy,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  His 
Holiness  is  of  this  opinion,  for  which  rea- 
son the  mission  of  Senor  Castillo  y  Ayense 
has  hitherto  been  productive  of  little  fruit. 

It  is  true  that  Maria  Christina,  like 
many  other  personages  of  corrupt  manners, 
is  ready  to  do  penance  for  sensual  indul- 
gences by  the  grovelling  practices  of  super- 
stition. Having  nearly  exhausted  the  ir- 
regular pleasures  of  this  world,  and,  in  the 
intemperate  pursuit  of  them,  weakened  her 
understanding,  never  too  strong,  she  now 
fancies  that  the  road  to  Paradise  lies  be- 
tween files  of  priests  and  monks,  and  that 
the  odor  of  incense  and  the  sonorous  chant- 
ings  of  the  mass  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  the  perfume  of  a  good  life  and  the 
harmonies  of  virtuous  deeds.  The  court, 
therefore,  is  a  mixture  of  frivolity  and  fa- 
naticism, of  trivial  shows  and  mechanical 
austerities,  regarded  with  supreme  con- 
tempt by  every  member  of  the  cabinet. 
Narvaez  is  a  careless  and  dissipated  man, 
who  has  no  serious  thought,  save  how  he 
may  rise  in  the  world ;  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  is  a  French  philosopher,  who  looks 
upon  the  Church  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  state  machinery,  and  the  clergy  as  con- 
venient instruments;  and  M.  Mon  is  a 
pragmatical  economist,  whose  highest  spec- 
ulati6ns  never  rise  above  questions  of  rev- 
enue, whose  whole  creed  is  comprehended 
in  his  new  scheme  of  finance,  and  who, 
probably,  watches  with  more  anxiety  the 
operations  of  the  Bank  of  San  Fernando, 
than  the  growth  of  piety  or  upright  princi- 
ples among  his  countrymen. 

One  little  trait  in  the  history  of  this  pre- 
cious cabinet  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
not  as  being  calculated  to  illustrate  its  seri- 
ous opinions  or  tendencies,  but  as  betray- 
ing the  innate  frivolity  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers. All  the  world  is  familiar  with  the 
sad  condition  of  Spain  for  many  years 
past ;  with  the  frequency  of  its  sanguinary 
revolutions ;  with  the  unsettling,  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  of  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society.  If  it  possessed  any  states- 
men, therefore,  alive  to  the  duties  of  their 
place,  solicitous  to  heal  the  wounds  which 
a  protracted  anarchy  had  inflicted,  they 
would  assuredly  apply  themselves  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  grave  necessities  of 
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the  times ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  had 
composed  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom, 
restored  the  finances,  re-established  public 
credit,  and  reconciled  class  with  class, 
would  probably  bestow  some  attention  on 
those  arts  which  constitute  the  most  grace- 
ful ornaments  of  a  tranquil  and  flourishing 
State.  But  Narvaez  and  his  colleagues, 
taking  an  original  view  of  these  matters, 
fancied  it  would  argue  superior  serenity  of 
mind,  to  J>e  able,  in  the  midst  of  political 
convulsions,  to  meditate  on  the  correct  or- 
thography of  the  Spanish  languague.  They 
accordingly  published  a  sage  decree  on 
this  subject,  directing  the  instructors  of 
youth  to  watch  over  the  spelling  of  their 
pupils,  and  to  s.ee  that  they  conformed  in 
so  grave  an  affair  to  the  rules  of  the  acad- 
emy. If  they  neglected  this  duty,  they 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  diplomas. 
With  authors,  whether  philosophers,  or  po- 
litical economists,  or  poets,  or  novelists,  or 
journalists,  they  did  not  interfere.  These 
refractory,  but  unimportant  classes,  were 
abandoned  to  the  error  of  their  ways.  If 
they  spelled  wrong,  it  was  their  own  fault, 
and  they  must  abide  the  consequences. 
But  in  the  case  of  students  it  was  wholly 
different ;  they  were  to  be  examined  with 
peculiar  severity,  not  only  by  the  commis- 
sion of  public  instruction,  but  by  the  polit- 
ical chief  of  Madrid,  This  brilliant  idea 
must,  we  think,  have  originated  with  Senor 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who  has  brought  all 
the  pedantry  of  a  dramatic  coxcomb  into 
the  gravest  affairs  of  state.  He  fancied, 
no  doubt,  that  ruin  was  impending  over  his 
valuable  works,  and  that  it  could  only  be 
averted  by  interesting  the  government  of 
the  country  in  the  great  question  of  or- 
thography. Possibly  he  may  have  dreaded 
the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  style.  Swifl,  we  know,  during  the 
excitement  and  uncertainty  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
Oxford,  expressing  his  deep  anxiety,  lest 
the  English  language  should  fall  to  pieces 
for  want  of  an  academy.  But  Spain  is  not 
in  this  predicament;  it  has  enjoyed  the 
rare  advantage  of  which  Swift  regretted 
our  being  deprived  ;  and  yet  has,  we  find, 
been  visited  by  so  great  a  confusion  in  the 
matter  of  orthography,  that  serious  appre- 
hensions have  come  at  length  to  be  enter- 
tained, lest  the  most  important  public  doc- 
ments  should  cease  to  be  intelligible. 

But  enough  of  this :  the  Narvaez  minis- 
try has  a  dim  perception  of  the  truth,  that 
ignorance  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  recent 


troubles  in  Spain,  but  in  attempting  to 
remedy  the  evil,  has  thought  proper  to  be- 
gin at  the  wrong  end.  What  the  Span- 
iards require  to  be  taught  is,  that  nations 
cannot  possibly  be  regenerated  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  physical  &rce,  and  that  it  is  al- 
together useless  to  overthrow  even  a  bad 
government,  unless  you  know  how  to  set  op 
something  better  in  its  place.  We  by  no 
means  maintain  that  nations  are  never  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and 
engage  in  civil  wars.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
our  firm  conviction,  that  of  all  wars,  civil 
wars  are  generally  the  most  just,  though 
infinitely  the  most  terrible.  All  we  would 
insist  on  is  this,  that  the  leaders  of  parties 
ought  never  to  plunge  their  countrymen  in 
civil  strife,  before  they  have  calmly  and  de- 
liberately convinced  themselves,  that  there 
exists  no  other  means  of  establishing  or  re- 
storing public  liberty.  Spain  is  the  slave 
of  instinct  and  impulse.  She  finds  herself 
uneasy,  and  is  persuaded  that  bad  govern- 
ment is  the  cause  of  her  discomfort.  She, 
therefore,  puts  forth  her  energies,  gathers 
together  her  populations,  arms  them 
with  mortal  instruments,  precipitates  them 
against  each  other,  overthrows  the  men  in 
power,  and  obliterates  all  traces  of  their 
errors  or  their  crimes  with  blood. 

A  free  stage  is  thus  produced.  A  bril- 
liant opportunity  for  starting  de  novo,  but 
where  are  the  statesmen  ?  Where  are  their 
enlightened  supporters?  Where  are  the 
legislators?  Where  are  the  firm,  honest, 
and  patriotic  electors  ?  Alas  I  nowhere  ! 
Spain  has  them  not.  The  dreadful  cycle, 
therefore,  of  misrule,  discontent,  agitation, 
insurrectionary  movements,  civil  wars,  rev- 
olutions, is  always  in  progress,  and  the  fruit 
we  see  before  us,  in  the  utter  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  country.  Still  misfortune  is  a 
school,  as  well  to  nations  as  to  individuals, 
and  afflictions  and  disasters  shed  by  degrees 
a  bitter  enlightenment  upon  the  mind.  Un- 
der these  stern  instructors  the  Spanish 
people  would  appear  to  have  profited  some- 
thing, even  though  they  should  only  have 
made  the  discovery,  that  acts  of  violence 
do  not  necessarily  lead  to  freedom,  but  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  prove  rather 
the  harbinger  of  despotism. 

Endeavoring  to  conjecture  the  character 
of  the  future  from  the  past,  we  are  led  to 
think  it  probable  that  there  will  not  soon 
again  be  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things  in  Spain.  At- 
tempts may  be  made,  and  partial  troubles 
may  arise,  but  it  would  very  greatly  surprise 
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OS  to  behold  the  Peninsula  traversed  again 
by  hostile  Spanish  armies,  each  represent- 
ing a  particular  theory  of  government.  The 
attachment  to  families  and  dynasties,  which 
is  almost  indestructible,  because  it  springs 
rather  from  instinct  than  from  reason,  may 
yet  occasion  civil  wars,  though  there  would 
seem  to  exist  among  all  ranks  a  considera- 
ble abatement  of  dynastic  fanaticism.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  cannot  be  ^uite  sale  to  reason 
upon  the  movements  of  a  people  among 
whom  loyaJty  develops  i^lf  in  so  extrava* 
gant  a  manner  as  it  does  in  Spain.  No 
feeling  is  so  dangerous  and  objectionable 
as  this,  because  none  is  so  liable  to  abuse. 
Men  glory  in  commiuing  ads  of  folly,  in 
proof  of  their  attachment  to  princes ;  which, 
instead  of  entitling  them  to  the  respect  of 
the  rational  part  of  (heir  species,  ought  to 
render  them  the  subjects  of  unmitigated 
scorn.  It  is  quite  right  to  treat  with  re- 
spect the  first  magistrates  of  a  free  state,  if 
they  conduct  themselves  in  an  honest  and 
upright  manner ;  but  it  is  beyond  measure 
silly  and  absurd  to  suffer  that  respect  to  as- 
sume an  impassioned  character.  In  politics 
there  should  be  no  passion  whatsoever,  save 
the  love  of  liberty ;  every  where  the  parent 
of  whatever  is  excellent  or  noble  in  human 
institutions. 

Loyalty  too  frequently  resembles  the  at- 
tachment of  the  canine  race  for  man,  not 
being  eradicated  by  ill  usage,  or  contempt, 
or  the  incessant  assumption  of  superiority. 
It  is,  consequently,  the  most  degrading  of 
all  feelings.  It  places  one  class  of  persons 
beloMT  the  proper  level  of  humanity,  in  or- 
der to  place  others  above  it.  It  can  proper- 
ly, therefore,  have  no  existence  in  constitu- 
tional states,  where,  in  order  to  be  an  object 
of  affection,  the  sovereign  must  habitually 
display  good  and  popular  qualities ;  or,  in 
other  words,  deserve  the  attachment  which 
he  inspires.  In  Spain  it  is  not  so.  They 
who  are  interested  in  reviving  the  puerile 
devotion  of  the  people  to  the  old  monarchy, 
seek  by  all  manner  of  trivial  arts  to  invest 
the  person  of  Isabella  II.  with  a  net-work 
of  political  superstition.  When  she  ap- 
pears on  the  Prado  of  Madrid,  all  the  ladies 
rise  in  their  carriages,  all  the  gentlemen 
stand  uncovered.  This  may,  by  some 
writers,  be  traced  to  the  old  fantastic  gal- 
lantry of  the  Spanish  people,  and  on  that 
ground  justified.  But  we  cannot  admit 
such  a  defence.  If  this  kind  of  civil  idola- 
try were  paid  only  to  a  queeu,  we  might  be 
induced  to  tolerate  it  as  signiHcative  of  the 
homage  paid  by  strength  to  feminine  gen- 
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tieness.  It  is  not  so,  however.  Had  Spain 
a  king,  the  same  ceremonies  would  be  prac- 
tised, the  same  devotion  felt  or  aBfected.  It 
is  not  to  the  woman,  therefore,  but  to  the 
wearer  of  the  crown ;  not  to  the  sex,  but  to 
the  situation,  that  the  compliment  is  paid. 

Again,  when  the  young  dueen  of  Spain 
goes  to  the  theatre,  through  what  an  ordeal 
is  she  compelled  to  pass  1  We  have  not  the 
vanity  to  suppose  that  our  own  queen  ought 
to  be  set  up  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of 
all  other  princes  upon  earth ;  but  in  these 
questions  of  state,  and  parade,  and  show, 
we  think  they  might  most  of  them  profit 
considerably  by  observing  what  she  does. 
For  example,  when  she  goes  to  the  theatre, 
we  believe  she  would  gladly  be  permits 
ted  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  like  any  other 
lady,  without  being  every  now  and  then  sa-. 
luted  with  the  national  air,  i^nd  compelled 
to  rise  and  bow,  and  to  return  the  salutes 
of  the  audience,  till  what  was  meant  for 
pleasure,  is  converted  into  a  mere  toil. 
Princes  should  be  suffered  to  taste  the  same 
quiet,  harmless  enjoyments  as  other  people; 
to  pass  unnoticed  through  the  street,  to  ap- 
pear unnoticed  at  the  theatre,  or  on  the 
race-course,  or  wherever  else  they  go  in 
search  of  amusement.  If  they  act  so  as  to 
deserve  the  affection  of  the  people,  they  will 
be  sure  to  discover  they  are  beloved  by  a 
thousand  silent  tokens,  by  the  air  of  satis- 
faction, and  looks  of  delight  exhibited  by 
the  people  wherever  they  appear.  Noisy 
demonstrations,  hurrahs,  vivas ^  are  as  de- 
ceptive as  they  are  ridiculous,  since  they, 
would  be  as  profusely  lavished  on  a  Caligu- 
la or  a. Nadir  Shah,  as  on  an  Alfred  or  a 
Victoria. 

One  nation,  it  is  true,  is  seldom  compe- 
tent  to  pass  judgment  on  the  practices  of  an- 
other. We  are  cold,  moreover,  here  in  the 
north;  in  us  reason  predominates.  We 
calculate,  we  institute  laborious  compari- 
sons. We  weigh  our  opinions  in  a  balance, 
we  enter  philosophically  into  the  rationale 
even  of  our  dissipations.  Not  so  in  4)6 
south ;  there,  habitually,  impulse  is  the  in* 
centive  to  action,  for  which  reason  they 
have  more  need  than  we  of  well-organized 
institutions.  We  could  govern  ourselves 
almost  without  a  central  government,  being 
political  animals,  as  it  were,  by  nature. 
To  us,  public  business  stands  in  the  place 
of  all  other  amusements.  We  are  sufficient- 
ly entertained  by  the  art  of  governing  our- 
selves, and  take  more  interest  in  a  par- 
liamentary debate,  than  in  the  finest  drama, 
or  in  any  other  work  of  art ;  we  have,  in 
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fact,  made  the  great  discovery  that  the 
government  of  a  state  is  the  noblest  of  all 
arts,  the  most  intensely  interesting  of  all 
occupations,  and  as  we  become  absorbed 
by  it,  grow  indifferent  to  amusements  of 
every  kind.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  neg- 
lect into  which  the  stage  has  fallen  in  Eng- 
land, together  with  almost  every  other  va- 
riety of  public  entertainment.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  rush  to  Covent  Garden  to 
hear  speeches  on  political  economy,  whom 
the  ability  of  the  greatest  actor  could  not 
tempt  to  spend  a  shilling  or  walk  a  hundred 
yards.  Nay,  to  share  in  the  gratification 
of  political  excitement,  even  for  a  few 
hours,  men  travel  to  London  from  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  empire  in  the  midst  of 
frost  and  snow,  and  all  the  inclemencies  of 
the  winter.  Just  so  has  it  always  been  in 
free  states. 

Hitherto,  however,  Spain  has  exhibited 
but  little  of  this  taste,  though  from  many 
indications,  there  appears  to  be  good  ground 
for  hoping  that  she  is  now  in  the  act  of 
acquiring  it.  She  throws  less  intensity 
than  formerly  into  her  passion  for  bull-fights, 
and  even  into  the  milder  madness  of  the 
stage,  which  will  probably  long  survive  the 
grosser  and  more  animal  enjoyment  of  the 
arena.  Yet  the  good  people  of  Madrid 
seem  quite  intoxicated  with  joy  when  iheir 
little  queen  condescends  to  share  with  them 
the  recreations  of  the  theatre,  and  express 
their  rapture  by  throwing  forth  garlands  of 
flowers  from  their  boxes,  and  letting  loose 
doves  and  other  birds,  adorned  with  bunches 
of  ribbands,  to  flutter  through  the  open 
spaces  of  the  building,  and  be  caught  per- 
haps by  some  enthusiast  in  pit  or  gal- 
lery. Among  the  worshippers  of  pleasure 
of  former  ages,  a  similar  practice  prevailed, 
only  among  them  the  birds  thus  let  loose 
were  sprinkled  with  fragrant  essences, 
which,  by  fluttering  to  and  fro^  they  diffused 
agreeably,  through  the  air. 

Another  practice  which  the  Moderados 
seem  anxious  to  establish  is  that  of  conse- 
crating in  their  families  the  portrait  of  the 
queen,  among'  those  of  the  saints  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  calendar.  Possibly  Isa- 
bella II.  may  be  quite  as  worthy  of  admi- 
ration as  many  of  those  saints,  though  if 
her  canonization  were  proposed,  and  we 
were  required  to  perform  at  Rome  the  part 
of  the  devil's  advocate  in  lieu  of  the  rever- 
end cardinal  who  on  such  occasions  plays 
that  part,  we  might  possibly  be  able  to 
point  out  some  flaws  in  her  character  which 
would  prevent  the  completion  of  the  cere- 
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mony.  She  is  indeed  as  yet  too  yoong  %o 
be  either  a  saint  or  a  sinner.  But  if  she  be 
the  daughter  of  Maria  Christina,  whom  she 
herself,  by  way  of  paying  her  a  particular 
compliment,  has  made  a  colonel  of  dra- 
goons, we  can  reasonably  anticipate  no- 
thing very  exemplary  from  her,  being 
brought  up  as  she  is  under  the  tutelage  of 
that  mother,  and  in  the  society  of  those 
profligates  by  whom  during  her  whole  life 
she  has  been  surrounded. 

Among  the  better  meaning  persons  who 
had  charge  of  Isabella  during  her  child- 
hood, there  were  some  who  deemed  it  advi- 
sable to  inspire  her  with  pity  for  the  poor, 
and  in  the  execution  of  this  praiseworthy 
design  gave  proof  of  an  ingenuity  which 
deserves  to  be  commemorated.  It  probably 
occurred  to  them  that  it  might  offend  the 
senses  of  the  royal  child  to  be  brought  in 
contact  with  actual  humanity,  deformed, 
and  rendered  loathsome  by  the  accidents  of 
wretchedness.  They  therefore  erected  a 
cotiage  in  the  palace  garden  of  the  Buen 
RetirOy  and  placed  in  it  an  inhabitant  to 
co-operate  in  bringing  to  maturity  the 
charitable  feelings  of  Isabella.  As  she  en- 
tered this  lowly  dwelling,  she  beheld  by  the 
dim  light  which  pervaded  it,  a  solitary 
wretch  stretched  on  his  pallet  of  straw. 
As  dhe  advanced  reluctantly  towards  him, 
he  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  get 
up,  either  to  implore  her  aid,  or  to  thank 
her  for  the  interest  she  seemed  to  take  in 
him.  But  then,  as  through  debility  or  sick- 
ness, sank  back  upon  his  miserable  bed  and 
remained  speechless.  The  exhibition  must 
have  been  truly  edifying.  It  was  an  auto- 
maton thrown  into  all  the  aforesaid  atti- 
tudes by  springs  upon  which  her  little  ma- 
jesty's feet  pressed  as  she  moved  along  the 
floor. 

It  is  not  stated  to  what  party  the  authors 
of  this  valuable  invention  belonged,  hot  they 
were  probably  Moderados  of  the  same 
school  with  that  celebrated  preacher  who 
refused  to  mention  hell  to  ears  polite. 
No  doubt  the  effect  on  the  child's  mind 
was  striking  enough  at  first,  especially  if 
she  had  not  previously  been  made  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  dumb  mechanism.  Bui 
was  real  indigence  so  rare  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  palace  and  throughout  Madrid,  as  to 
compel  the  courtly  teachers  of  the  young 
queen  to  have  recourse  to  so  costly  a  rep- 
resentation ?  Would  not  the  genuine  hovel 
of  some  half^famished  Castilian  peasant 
have  afforded  her  majesty  as  true  and  im- 
pressive a  lesson  ?    And  might  not  the  mo« 
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ney  laid  out  on  this  useless  toy  hsve  been 
better  spent  even  in  indiscriminate  charity  T 
Surely  there  is  a  blight  upon  the  dwellers 
in  palaces  which  prevents  their  minds  from 
ripening,  and  keeps  them  for  ever  in  a  state 
of  crude  infancy. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  to  enlarge  on  the 
extravagances  of  the  palace,  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  state  of  things  towards 
which  the  Moderados  would  lead  back  the 
Spanish  nation.  They  have  inscribed  the 
characteristics  of  their  system  on  the  whole 
iiace  of  the  country,  in  ruined  towns  and 
villages,  in  stormed  cities,  in  battle-fields, 
whitened  by  the  bones  of  the  dead.  They 
have  employed  as  their  instruments  the 
worst  men  to  be  found  in  the  Peninsula, 
men  to  whom  assassination  is  a  pastime, 
who  rejoice  at  beholding  the  streets  and 
churches  crowded  with  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  old  men  rendered  childless  by 
the  sword;  Yet,  as  generally  happens,  the 
great  masters  of  cruelty  have  found  imita- 
tors ambitious  of  practising  on  their  mas- 
ters the  lessons  learned  from  them.  Thus 
assassins  have  frequently  been  found  to 
post  themselves  at  night  along  the  streets 
of  Madrid,  under  the  porches  of  doors, 
and  behind  the  pillars  of  churches — 
whence  they  have  fired  at  Narvaez  as  he 
passed  to  the  opera,  riddled  his  carriage, 
and  picked  off  some  of  his  outriders  and 
attendants,  though  hitherto  without  once 
touching  his  person.  This  is  how  parties 
advance  their  views  in  Spain.  They  have 
no  time  for  arguments,  for  registering,  can- 
vassing, voting,  for  constitutional  agitation, 
and  years  of  parliamentary  debate.  They 
see  the  opponent  of  their  schemes  before 
them,  and  shoot  him  ;  or,  missing  their  aim, 
are  perhaps  shot.  The  crime  gives  birth  to 
revenge,  and  the  victors  of  to-day  are  per- 
haps to-morrow  victims;  the  courage  of 
all  parties  being  kept  up  by  the  number  of 
deaths  it  is  able  to  occasion,  or  of  ven- 
geances which  it  has  on  its  hands. 

A  highly  characteristic  anecdote  is  re- 
lated of  one  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs, 
who  still  figure  in  the  Cort^z.  Having  been 
despatched  by  his  province  at  the  head  of 
a  small  army  to  assist  in  besieging  the  cen- 
tral government  in  the  capital,  he  found 
himself  compelled,  while  yet  at  some  dis- 
tance, to  halt  and  enter  into  negotiations. 
His  force  was  weak,  and  likely  to  become 
weaker  by  delay,  unless  he  could  hit  upon 
some  device  for  at  once  raising  the  cour- 

ae  of  his  followers,  and  justifying  the  con- 
ence  of  th<»e  who  intrasted  him  with 
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command.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  a  mili- 
tary execution,  but  knew  not  whom  to  exe- 
cute, as  there  was  not  among  his  friends  a 
single  delinquent,  and  it  was  just  then  no 
easy  task  to  get  hold  of  one  of  the  enemy. 
In  this  dilemma  he  bethought  himself  of  a 
splendid  stratagem.  He  invited  the  cen- 
tral government  to  send  him  an  agent  with 
whom  to  treat,  and  secretly  resolved  to 
seize  him  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive, 
form  his  troops  into  a  hollow  square,  and 
shoot  him  immediately,  to  keep  up  their 
spirits.  Not  being  at  all  aware  of  his  hu- 
mane purpose,  the  ministers  despatched  a 
gentleman  to  his  camp,  and  along  with  him 
a  person  who  happened  to  be  a  friend  of 
the  energetic  chief,  a  circumstance  which 
entirely  deranged  the  plans  of  the  latter. 
For,  notwithstanding  his  most  pathetic  en- 
treaties, the  general's  friend  would  not 
consent  to  have  the  person  for  whose  safety 
he  was  pledged,  shot  like  a  dog,  in  order 
to  establish  an  influence  wholly  unintelligi- 
ble out  of  Spain. 

The  tactics  of  this  chief  were  by  no 
means  peculiar.  Most  of  those  who  have 
found  themselves  in  the  possession  of 
power,  during  the  last  thh-teen  years  of 
confiision  and  anarchy,  have  sought  to  ex- 
cite in  themselves  the  consciousness  of  be- 
ing somebody  by  putting  other  people  to 
death.  It  is  said  that  certain  idiosyncracies 
are  gratified  by  sitting  round  a  cheerful 
fire,  and  hearing  the  footsteps  of  less  fortu- 
nate mortals  trudging  by  in  the  splashing 
rain  or  through  the  drifting  snow.  And  so 
it  appears  to  be  with  Spanish  political 
adventurers,  who  never  fancy  themselves 
quite  safe  but  when  they  are  engaged  in 
cutting  off  their  enemies,  or  persons  who 
might  possibly  ripen  into  enemies  if  left 
quietly  in  possession  of  their  heads.  The 
multiplication  of  enmities  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  system  could  not  fail  to  be 
great.  Every  person  in  office  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  the  foe  of  many,  not  merely  of 
those  whom  his  party  had  ousted,  but  of 
those  still  more  resolute  and  determined 
individuals  whose  friends  and  relations  they 
had  remorselessly  sacrificed. 

Whilst  things  are  moving  in  this  vicious 
circle,  exhausting  the  moral  energies  and 
paralyzing  the  material  resources  of  the 
country,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  middle  classes  should  be  nearly  all 
of  them  Progresistas,  ever  ready  and  eager 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  revolution.  The 
opinion  of  those,  however,  is  quite  errone- 
ous, who  imagine  that  the  middle  classes 
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love  revolution  for  its  own  sake.  If  they 
desire  to  pull  down,  it  is  that  they  may 
build  up  more  (irmly.  They  may  be  weary 
of  change,  but  they  are  still  more  weary  of 
stagnation.  By  a  sort  of  instinct  implanted 
by  Providence  in  man  they  perceive  that 
the  establishment  of  freedom  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  industry,  and  hence  they 
have  been  the  enemies  of  every  adminis- 
tration, with  one  single  exception,  that  has 
been  formed  in  Spain  for  many  years  past, 
and  will  be  the  enemies  of  every  one  that 
is  formed  till  the  rights  of  industry  shall  be 
properly  recognized. 

Scarcely  an  event  has  occurred  since 
the  overthrow  of  Espartero  which  may  not 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  strong  enmity  of 
the  middle  classes  of  Spain  to  the  Modera- 
do  party.  The  evidence  of  this  truth  is 
supplied  by  the  population  of  all  the  great 
towns ;  for  in  Spain^  as  in  England,  the 
agricultural  classes  are  centuries  behind  the 
rest  of  the  community  in  enlightenment, 
and  therefore  attached  to  oligarchy.  It  is 
generally  felt, — in  the  towns  of  course  we 
mean — that  for  the  proper  development  of 
its  resources  industry  has  need  of  freedom 
and  tranquillity.  The  conviction  is  unbro- 
ken and  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  twelve 
years  ago ;  but  experience  has  taught  it  to 
make  use  of  different  tactics  and  different 
weapons.  With  the  exception  of  Catalo- 
nia, where  industrial  activity  and  skill  in 
manufacturing  processes  run  hand  in  hand 
with  pditical  ignorance,  all  Spain  appears 
now  to  be  persuaded  that  oligarchy  is  to  be 
combated  and  overcome  by  intellectual  and 
not  by  physical  weapons.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  this  feeling  the  revolutions  of  Spain 
seem  to  have  resulted,  and  they  cannot 
therefore  be  said  to  have  happened  in  vain. 
Even  those  members  of  the  Narvaez  admin- 
istration whose  studies  led  them  to  bestow 
some  attention  on  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tional industry,  have  thereby  been  in  some 
measure  liberalized  and  set  at  variance 
with  the  military  dictator  and  his  thick  and 
thin  upholders.  Mon  and  Pidal,  possessing 
some  administrative  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  relation  in  which  all  governments  ought 
to  stand  towards  the  people,  form  a  sort  of 
opposition,  as  it  were,  in  the  cabinet,  from 
which  therefore  they  seem  likely  to  be 
ejected. 

Yet,  like  all  other  finance  ministers, 
Hon  is  unpopular.  He  is  necessarily  the 
ringleader  in  the  war  against  the  purse, 
and  his  manner  of  conducting  operations  is 
often  to  the  last  degree  vexatious  and  arbi- 
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trary.  An  instance  occurred  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  present  year.  In  casting  bis 
eye  over  the  wrole  frame-work  of  society 
to  discover  every  chink  through  whicl\  re- 
als might  be  made  to  ooze,  he  observed  the 
water-carriers  of  Madrid,  and  fancied  that 
they  had  not  been  made  to  contribnte 
enough  towards  the  maintenance  of  dueen 
Isabella  II.  and  her  government.  This  la* 
borious  class  of  men  is  composed  entirely 
of  Qallicians  who  from  time  to  time  leave 
their  rugged  mountains  and  proceed  to  the 
capital,  in  the  hope  of  realizing  a  little  for- 
tune by  their  brawny  strength.  They  are 
in  some  sort  the  Boeotians  of  Spain,  being 
as  remarkable  for  the  bluntness  of  their 
wit  as  for  the  herculean  proportions  of  their 
frames.  Nevertheless,  if  they  are  dull,  they 
can  boast  of  moral  qualities  for  which  the 
inhabitants  of  many  other  provinces  would 
perhaps  be  glad  to  be  equally  celebrated. 
They  are  industrious  and  honest,  and 
therefore,  whether  as  porters  or  water-car- 
riers, generally  contrive  to  earn  a  comfort- 
able livelihood,  save  money,  and  return  to 
their  native  mountains,  where  they  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  comparative 
ease  and  independence. 

Such  are  the  Gallegos  upon  whom  Senor 
Mon,  in  January  last,  fastened  his  financial 
fangs.  The  condition  of  this  fraternity 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  people  of  Madrid.  Into 
every  bouse,  great  and  small,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  unquestioned  with  their  wa- 
ter-pails, to  pass  from  court  to  court,  and 
descend  or  mount  according  to  the  locality 
of  the  cisterns  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
fill.  This  privilege  they  obtain  through  the 
purchase  of  a  license  from  the  govern- 
ment, which  costs  somewhere  about  twenty 
pounds.  Until  Senor  Mon  took  their  af- 
fairs into  his  hands^  they  were  permitted  to 
dispose  of  this  license  to  their  successors 
in  the  craft  and  mystery  of  water-carrying, 
and  thus  escape  a  loss  which  to  such  per- 
sons must  be  a  heavy  one.  Mandeville  long 
ago  made  the  discovery  that  private  vices 
are  public  benefits,  and  Senor  Mon,  with 
equal  perspicacity,  has  descried  the  great 
truth,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  whole  com- 
munity is  augmented  by  the  oppression  and 
ruin  of  its  various  parts,  or  something  ap- 
proaching very  nearly  to  that  consumma- 
tion. He  applied  this  to  the  water-carriers, 
and  at  once  increased  the  price  of  their  li- 
censes, while  he  took  away  the  right  to 
dbpose  of  them.  His  excuse  was  this  ;  bad 
characters,  he  said,  under  pretence  of  de* 
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siring  to  sapply  their  neighbors  with  water, 
purchased  the  licenses  from  the  retiring 
Gallegos,  and  obtaining  thus  an  entrance 
into  the  greatest  houses,  perpetrated  there 
all  manner  of  crimes.  Tnis  single  hint  of 
the  great  finance  minister  throws  open  a 
world  of  mystery  to  the  imagination.  Fau- 
cy  a  man  in  possession  of  a  Gallego's 
license,  and  determined  to  make  the  most 
'  of  it  in  such  a  city  as  Madrid.  The  ring 
of  Gyges  itself  could  hardly  lay  open  to 
daring  villany  a  wider  field  of  operations. 
We  trust  some  of  our  novelists  who  have 
long  been  wofully  in  want  of  new  materl 
als  for  their  Actions,  will  act  upon  the  sug- 
gestion  here  thrown  out,  and  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  us. 

With  respect  to  the  water-carriers,  being 
impatient  of  oppression,  yet  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  all  political  manoeuvres,  they 
determined  on  having  recourse  to  a  very 
extraordinary  form  of  Pronunciamento* 
They  piled  up  their  pails,  and  sitting  still 
with  folded  arms,  resolved  to  kill  the 
Madrilenas  with  thirst.  For  whole  days 
the  fountains  were  unvisited,  the  cisterns 
unfilled.  No  coffee  could  be  made,  no 
lemonade  manufactured.  The  lips  of  the 
prettiest  Madrilenas  began  fo  look  parch- 
ed and  dry,  and  crowding  round  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  with  many  soft  im- 
precations against  Senor  Mon,  they  be- 
sought them  to  appeal  to  the  humanity  of 
the  Gallegos,  and  entreat  them  not  to  ex- 
tinguish all  the  beauty  of  Spain  at  once. 
The  gentlemen  adopted  a  different  method. 
Instead  of  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  the 
injured  party,  they  went  to  the  Corregidor, 
who  on  their  representation,  published  a 
banda,  commanding«the  water-carries  im- 
mediately to  return  to  their  work  on  pain 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.  This  produced 
the  desired  effect,  the  unfortunate  moun- 
taineers observing  four  of  their  companions 
seized  and  put  in  confinement  by  way  of 
example,  became  terrified,  and  succumbed 
to  authority,  only  muttering,  as  they  re- 
sumed their  usual  labors,  Uie  ineffectual 
threat  that  they  would  enhance  their 
charges. 

While  we  were  engaged  in  celebrating 
this  great  achievment  of  the  Asturian 
financier,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  cab- 
inet of  which  he  formed  a  part  had  been 
broken  up,  and  for  a  reason  which,  if  it  be 
the  true  one,  reflects  much  credit  on  Senor 
Mou.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
Narvaez  ministry  was  divided  into  two  par- 
ties on  the  subject  of  the  Trappani  mar- 
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riage,  and  that  while  Narvaez  adopted  the 
views  of  the  court,  and  was  favorable  to 
the  union  of  the  uncle  with  the  niece,  Se- 
nors  Mon  and  Pidal  took  a  wholly  different 
view  of  the  matter,  and  agreed  with  a  great 
body  of  the  Spanish  people  in  deprecating 
such  an  alliance.  The  court  party  has 
triumphed,  and  there  has  been  a  new  dis- 
tribution of  offices,  though  without  those 
accompaniments  of  riot  and  disturbance, 
which  formerly  were  sure  to  occur  on 
every  change  of  administration.  This  cir- 
cumstance bespeaks  some  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  not  omit  to  take  into  account  one 
fact,  which  may  go  far  towards  explaining 
it,  without  presupposing  any  material  ad- 
vance in  civilization.  Hitherto  the  princi- 
pal agents  of  insurrection  have  been  tliose 
multitudes  of  empleados  who,  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  each  successive  cabinet, 
have  immediately  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
disaffected  ;  and  while  their  wounds  were 
yet  fresh  and  smarting,  have  incited  them 
to  acts  of  violence.  As  the  ministers  now 
going  out  and  coming  in,  belong  equally  to 
the  Moderado  faction,  and  have,  there fore» 
for  the  most  part,  the  same  dependants  and 
adherents,  there  do  longer  exists  any  partic- 
ular necessity  for  a  complete  change  of 
underlings.  The  disturbance,  therefore, 
of  the  upper  strata,  in  the  political  world 
does  not  always  unsettle  its  foundations, 
and  ministries  are  formed  or  dissolved 
without  occasioning  a  revolution. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  touch  briefly  on 
the  circumstance  which  has  nominally 
thrown  General  Narvaez  out  of  office, 
though  his  influence  at  court  remaining  un- 
diminished, and  his  appointment  to  be  gen-- 
eralissimo  of  all  the  forces  of  Spain,  giving 
him  more  power  than  ever,  he  may  again 
become  minister  whenever  he  pleases ;  and 
will  irresistibly  sway  the  decisions  of  whom- 
soever may  happen  to  fill  that  post.  All 
Europe  is  of  course  aware  that  the  little 
dueen  of  Spain,  though  still  almost  a  child, 
requires  to  be  married ;  which,  according 
to  the  views  taken  of  such  matters  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  age,  is  a  thing  that  ought 
to  interest  the  whole  civilized  world.  Its 
consequences,  in  fact,  may  produce  much 
good  or  harm.  Maria  Christina  has  a  bro- 
ther in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who,  under 
the  name  of  the  Count  di  Trappani,  has  of 
late  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  jour- 
nals. Of  his  character  we  have  been  able, 
afler  the  roost  diligent  inquiry,  to  learn 
nothing.    It  is  not  exactly  known  whether 
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he  be  tall  or  short,  fair  or  brown,  young  or 
old.  AH  that  seems  well  ascertained  is, 
that  he  is  Christina's  brother,  and  that  she 
is  desirous  of  marrying  him  to  her  daugh- 
ter. People  of  strict  morals  may  be 
startled  by  this  design.  But  they  should 
remember  who  and  what  Christina  is; 
should  recall  to  mind  the  incidents  of  her 
life,  her  history  sihce  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand, her  marriage  with  Munoz,  and  what 
preceded  and  followed  it.  Aller  which 
their  surprise  will  be  considerably  abated. 

Christina  has  now  one  grand  purpose  to 
accomplish,  which  is  despotically  to  sway 
the  mind  of  her  daughter,  and  through  her 
to  govern  Spain.  In  childhood,  she  is 
said  systematically  to  have  subdued  and 
weakened  her  mind,  in  order  to  insure  her 
own  ascendency,  and  now  she  hopes  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  that  maternal  policy.  The 
Count  di  Trappani  is,  probably,  an  instru- 
ment whose  stops  she  understands,  and, 
therefore,  she  strenuously  advocates  his  in- 
terests, in  opposition  to  those  of  her  nephew, 
Don  Enrique,  son  of  the  Infante  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Paula.  The  Moderados  for  the 
most  part  side  of  course  with  her,  while 
the  Proffresistas,  being  more  national  in 
their  feelings,  are  favorable  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Don  Enrique,  who  in  politics, 
moreover,  is  said  to  have  adopted  their 
principles.  Now  without  being  Progresis- 
tas,  Mon  and  Pidal  were  on  this  point 
agreed  with  them.  Not,  however,  being 
able,  from  their  position  as  ministers, 
openly  to  oflTer  opposition  to  the  court,  in 
their  places  in  the  Cortes  they  are  said  to 
have  incited  others  to  do  so.  No  doubt 
they  look  with  apprehension  on  the  unnat- 
tiraJ  alliance,  and  fear  lest  it  should  prove 
a  source  of  many  woes  to  Spain.  Hence 
those  altercations  and  contests  in  the  cabi- 
net, which  led  to  its  dissolution,  and  will 
probably  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  relations  of  parties  in  the  legislature. 
^  At  present  the  opinions  in  the  Cortes 
by^po  means  represent  those  prevailing  out 
of  doors ;  the  people,  but  more  especially 
the  ihiddle  classes,  belong  in  nine  cases 
perhap^out  of  ten  to  the  liberal  party ; 
while  in  the  Congress  there  is  but  one 
Progresista  member,  and  in  the  Senate  ex- 
tremely few.  So  anomalous  a  state  of 
things  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  last. 
Senor  Orense,  the  Progresista,  who  stands 
alone  in  the  Congress,  feels  himself  sup- 
ported by  much  more  than  his  own  indi- 
vidual strength,  and  Vhen  he  speaks,  evi- 
dently expresses  the  cotivictions  of  a  great 
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party.  He  knows  that  his  words  will  pro- 
duce an  echo  throughout  Spain,  for  which 
reason  he  does  not  hesitate  at  times  to  set 
the  whole  government  and  Cortes  at  defi- 
ance, and  give  rise  to  scenes  of  tumultuous 
agitation,  which  would  speedily  prove  fatal 
to  him,  but  for  the  critical  situation  of  the 
public  mind  throughout  the  country.  The 
war  of  words  which  recently  took  place  be- 
tween Senor  Orense  and  General  Narvaez 
shows  that  the  former  is  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  a  party  which  may  sooa 
be  dangerous.  The  triumph  of  the  Mod- 
erados in  the  late  elections  proves  nothing, 
for  when  ministers  have  a  point  to  carry, 
and  can  reckon  confidently  on  the  army, 
they  coerce  the  various  constituencies  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  most  audacious  man- 
ner. Thus,  on  one  occasion,  at  Badajoz, 
a  whole  battalion  of  soldiers  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  voters,  and  compelled  to 
bear  down  the  public  by  its  mercenary  suf- 
frages. Similar  events  are  of  perpetual  re- 
currence ;  there  is  no  freedom  of  election 
in  Spain.  What  is  denominated  the  con- 
stitution, is  as  yet  a  mere  contrivance  for 
passing  power  from  hand  to  hand,  by  a 
sort  of  decent  juggle,  which  appears  not  to 
implicate  the  court,  while  it  seems  to  con- 
sult the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Senor  Galeano,  an  apostate  from  the  lib- 
eral cause,  once  disclosed  in  the  Cortes 
the  secret  of  Spanish  parties.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Moderados  were  attached 
to  France,  and  acted  under  French  infla- 
ence,  and  this  was  because,  as  he  said,  they 
were  detested  in  England.  He  was  mis- 
taken. Our  leanings  are  in  favor  of  the 
Progresistas,  because  their  opinions  and 
policy  appear  to  us  better  calculated,  than 
those  of  their  political  opponents,  to  be- 
stow prosperity  upon  Spain.  We  do  not 
detest  the  Moderados,  we  only  differ  from 
them  in  opinion.  Of  many  of  their  prac- 
tices it  is  impossible  to  approve.  We  can- 
not commend  the  zeal  and  activity  with 
which  they  have  fabricated  conspiracies  at 
Madrid  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  put- 
ting to  death  their  political  rivals.  Nor 
can  we  praise  the  servility  with  which  they 
have  long  been  doing  the  work  of  France, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  own  country.  To 
be  pleased  with  such  proceedings,  would 
argue  little  conscience  or  judgment  on 
our  part.  Both  feeling  and  common  sense 
imperatively  require  us  to  condemn  them, 
not  because  they  are  hostile  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, since  under  certain  circumstances  that 
may  be  their  duty,  bat  because  they  are 
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bad  ^amards.    At  the  aame  time  we  do 
Dot  advocate  their  overthrow  by  violence. 
The  Progresistas  we  trust  will  bide  their 
time,  and,  wisely  taking  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances, gradually  remove  the  ground 
from  beneath  the  feet  of  their  adversaries. 
Until  this  shall  be  effected,  Spain  roust  con- 
tinue to  be  a  very  inferior  power,  despised 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  a  pitiful  append- 
age to  the  French  monarchy.     Its  middle 
classes,  however,  seem  to  be  bent  on  de- 
livering it  from  this  humiliating  state  of  de- 
pendence.    Even  by  Moderado  members 
questions  have  lately  been  put  in  the  Cor- 
tea  which  indicate  how  uneasily  the  French 
yoke   sits  upon   the  shoulders  of  Spain. 
The  middle  classes   at  length    desire  to 
have  an  industry  of  their  own,  a  commerce 
and  a  commercial  navy  of  their  own,  and 
ahips  and  steamers  of  war  the  property  of 
Spain.     In  obedience  to  this  national  im- 
pulse, even  the  Moderado  cabinet  has  con- 
sented to  make  an  effort,  and  is   having 
several  steamers  built  in  England.     These, 
should  Spain  ever  escape  from  her  present 
state  of  tutelage,  may  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  future  navy  to  be  employed  for  or  against 
us,   according    to   circumstances.     Mean- 
while, we  desire  it  to  be  most  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  people  ofthis  country 
would  view  with  extreme  satisfaction  the 
revival  of  industry  and   the  establishment 
of  freedom  in  the  Peninsula.     We  regard 
it  without  a  particle  of  jealousy,  standing 
as  we  do  too  high  for  rivalry,  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  race  to  be  overtaken  by  any 
other  people,  unless  we  voluntarily  relin- 
quish  our  own  advantages,  and   sit  still 
while  others  make  progress.    Taken  alto- 
gether, we  cannot  be  the  rivals  of  any  peo- 
ple ;  our  destinies  are  peculiar— we  stand 
alone.     Our  very  situation   on  the   globe 
renders  ns  the  roasters  of  its  commerce. 
Our  centre  is  ewery  where,  and  our  circum- 
ference nowhere.     We  are  at  home  in  our 
colonies,  and  our  colonies  as  yet  have  no 
boundaries.     They  are  spreading,  they  are 
acquiring   strength,   they  are   approxima- 
ting towards  each  other,  they  may  touch 
some  dav,  and  coalesce  into  one  prodigious 
whole,  the  like  of  which  it  has  not  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  history  to   describe.     From 
such  a  position  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
we  should  lodk  upon  Spain  with  any  other 
than  a  friendly  eye.     We  desire  to  behold 
het  flourishing  and  free,  our  friend,  if  po^ 
siUc,  but  at  any  rate  her  own  friend,  and 
not  the  slavish  handmaid  of  another  state. 
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ON    CHRISTIANITY,   AS    AN    ORGAN    OF 
POLITICAL  MOVEMENT. 

BT   THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

Forces,  which   are  illimitable  in  their 
compass  of  effect,  are  often,  for  the  same 
reason,  obscure  and  untraceable  in  the  steps 
of  their  movement    Growth,  for  instance, 
animal  or  vegetable,  what  eye  can  arrest  its 
eternal   increments?  TJie  hour-hand  of  a 
watch,  who  can  detect  the  separate  fluxions 
of  its  advance  ?  Judging  by  the  past,  and 
the  change  which  is  registered  between  that 
and  the   present,   we  know  that  it  must 
awake;  judging  by  the  immediate  appear- 
ances, we  should   say  that  it  was  always 
asleep.      Gravitation,    again,    that    works 
without  holiday  for  ever,  and  searches  every 
corner  of  the  universe,  what  intellect  can 
follow  it  to  its  fountains  ?  And  yet,  shyer 
than  gravitation,  less  to  be  counted   than 
the  fluxions  of  sun-dials,  stealthier  than  the 
growth   of  a  forest,  are  the   footsteps  of 
Christianity  amongst  the  political  workings 
of  man.     Nothing,  that  the  heart  of  man 
values,  is  so  secret ;  nothing  is  so  potent. 

It  is   because  Christianity  works   so  se- 
cretly, that  it  works  so  potently ;  it  is  be- 
cause Christianity  burrows  and  hides  itself, 
that  it  towers  above  the  clouds ;  and  hence 
partly  it  is  that  its  working  comes  to  be 
misapprehended,  or  even  lost  out  of  sight. 
It  is  dark  to  eyes  touched  with  the  films  of 
human  frailty :  but  it  is  "  dark  with  exces- 
sive   bright."*     Hence  it   has    happened 
sometiroes  that  minds  of  the  highest  order 
have  entered  into  enmity  with  the  Christian 
faith,  have  arraigned  it  as  a  curse  to  man, 
and  have  fought  against  it  even  upon  Chris- 
tian impulses,  (impulses  of  benignity  that 
could  not  have  had  a  birth  except  in  Chris- 
tianity.)    All  comes  from  the  labyrmthine 
intricacy   in   which   the  social   action   of 
Christianity  involves  itself  to  the  eye  of  a 
contemporary.     Simplicity  the  most  abso- 
lute   is  reconcileable   with   intricacy   the 
most  elaborate.     The  weather — how  simple 
would  appear  the  laws  of  its  oscillations,  if 
we  stood  at  their  centre !  and  yet,  because 
we  do  not,  to  this*  hour  the  weather  is  a 
mystery.     Human  health — how  transparent 
is   its  economy    under    ordinary  circum- 
stances !  abstinence  and  cleanliness,  labor 
and  rest,  these  simple  laws,  observed  in 
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just  proportions,  laws  that  may  be  engrossed 
opon  a  finger  nail,  are  sufficient,  on  the 
whole,  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  plea- 
surable existence.  Yet  if  once  that  equi- 
librium is  disturbed,  where  is  the  science 
oftentimes  deep  enough  to  rectify  the  un- 
fathomable watch-work  ?  £ven  the  simplici- 
ties of  planetary  motions  do  not  escape  dis- 
tortion :  nor  is  it  easy  to  be  convinced 
that  the  distortion  is  in  the  eye  which  be- 
holds, not  in  the  object  beheld.  Let  a 
planet  be  wheeling,  with  heavenly  science, 
upon  arches  of  divine  geometry  :  suddenly, 
to  us,  it  shall  appear  unaccountably  retro- 
grade ;  flying  when  none  pursues ;  and  un- 
weaving its  own  work.  Let  this  planet  in 
its  utmost  elongations  travel  out  of  sight, 
and  for  us  its  course  will  become  incohe- 
rent :  because  <mr  sight  is  feeble,  the  beau- 
tiful curve  of  the  planet  shall  be  dislocated 
into  segments,  by  a  parenthesis  of  darkness ; 
because  our  earth  is  in  no  true  centre,  the 
disorder  of  parallax  shall  trouble  the  laws 
of  light;  and,  because  we  ourselves  are 
wandering,  the  heavens  shall  seem  fickle. 

Exactly  in  the  predicament  of  such  a 
planet  is  Christianity :  its  motions  are  inter- 
mingled with  other  motions;  crossed  and 
thwarted,  eclipsed  and.  disguised,  by  coun- 
ter-motions in  man  himself,  and  by  disturb- 
ances ttfat  man  cannot  overrule.  Upon 
lines  that  are  direct,  upon  curves  that  are 
circuitous,  Christianity  is  advancing  for 
ever;  but  from  our  imperfect  vision,  or 
from  pur  imperfect  opportunities  for  apply- 
ing even  such  a  vision,  we  cannot  trace  it 
continuously.  We  lose  it,  we  regain  it ;  we 
see  it  doubtfully,  we  see  it  interruptedly; 
we  see  it  in  collision,  we  see  it  in  combi- 
nation ;  in  collision  with  darkness  that  con- 
founds, in  combination  with  cross  lights 
that  perplex.  And  this  in  part  is  irremedi- 
able; so  that  no  finite  intellect  will  ever 
retrace  the  total  curve  upon  which  Christi- 
anity has  moved,  any  more  than  eyes  that 
are  incarnate  will  ever  see  God. 

But  part  of  this  difficulty  in  unweaving  the 
ipaze,  has  its  source  in  a  misconception  of 
the  original  machinery  by  which  Christian- 
ity moved,  and  of  the  initial  principle  which 
constituted  its  diflerential  power.  In  books, 
at  least,  I  have  observed  one  capital  blun- 
der upon  the  relations  which  Christianity 
bears  to  Paganism :  and  out  of  that  one 
mistake  grows  a  liability  to  otihers,  upon 
the  possible  relations  of  Christianity  to  the 
total  drama  of  this  world.  I  will  endeavor 
to  explain  my  views.  And  the  reader,  who 
takes  any  interest  in    he  safaject,  will  not 
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need  to  fear  that  the  explanation  should 
prove  tedious ;  for  the  mere  want  of  space, 
will  put  roe  under  a  coercion  to  move  rap- 
idly over  the  ground  :  I  cannot  be  diffuse  ; 
and,  as  regards  quality,  he  will  find  in  this 
paper  little  of  what  is  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  books. 

I  begin  with  this  question : — What  do 
people  mean  in  a  Christian  land  by  the 
word  **  religion  ?*'  My  purpose  is  not  to 
propound  any  metaphysical  problem :  I 
wish  only,  in  the  plainest  possible  sense, 
to  ask,  and  to  have  an  answer,  upon  this 
one  point —how  much  is  understood  by  that 
obscure  term,*  "  religion,"  when  used  by  a 

*  '*  That  obscure  term  .*''-^.  e.  not  obscure  as 
regards  the  use  of  the  term,  or  its  present  value, 
but  as  regards  its  original  genesis^  or  what  in  civil 
law  is  called  the  deductio.  Under  what  an^le, 
under  what  aspect,  or  relation,  to  the  field  which 
it  concerns  did  the  term  religion  originally  come 
forward?  The  general  field,  overlooked  by  re- 
ligion, is  the  ground  which  lies  between  the  spirit 
or  man  and  the  supernatural  world.  At  present, 
under  the  humblest  conception  of  religion,  the 
human  spirit  is  supposed  to  be  interested  in  such 
a  field  by  the  conscience  and  the  nobler  aifectiona. 
But  I  suspect  that  originally  these  great  faculties 
were  absolutely  excluded  from  the  point  of  view. 
Probably  the  rtflution  between  spiritual  terrors 
and  man's  power  of  propitiation,  was  the  problem 
to  which  the  word  religion  farmed  the  answer. 
Religion  meant  apparently,  in  the  infancies  of 
the  various  idolatries,  that  latreia^  or  service  of 
sycophantic  fear,  by  whii-h,  as  the  most  approved 
method  of  approach,  man  was  able  to  conciliate 
the  favor,  or  to  buy  off  the  malice  of  supernatural 
powers.  In  all  Pagan  nations,  it  is  probable  that 
religion  would  on  the  whole  be  a  degrading  in- 
fluence ;  although  I  see,  e?en  for  such  nations, 
two  cases,  at  the  least,  where  the  uses  of  a  re- 
ligion would  be  indispensable  ;  viz.  for  the  sane* 
tion  of  oaihs^  and  as  a  channel  for  gratitude  not 
pointing  to  a  human  object.  If  so,  the  answer 
IS  easy  :  religion  troj  degrading ;  but  heavier  de- 
gradations would  have  arisen  from  irreligion. 
The  noblest  of  all  idolatrous  peoples,  viz.  the 
Romans,  have  left  deeply  scored  in  their  very 
use  of  their  word  religio^  their  testimony  to  thd 
degradation  wrought  by  any  reliffion  that  Pagan- 
ism could  yield.  Rarely  indeed  is  this  word  em- 
ployed, by  a  Latin  author,  in  speaking  of  an  in- 
dividual, without  more  or  less  of  sneer.  Read- 
ing that  word,  in  a  Latin  book,  we  all  try  it  and 
ring  it,  as  a  petty  shopkeeper  rings  a  half-crown, 
before  we  venture  to  receive  it  as  offered  in  good 
faith  and  loyalty.  Even  the  Greeks  are  nearly 
in  the  same  diropta,  when  they  wish  to  speak  of 
religiosity  in  a  spirit  of  senous  praise.  Some 
circuitous  form  commending  the  correctness  of  a 
man,  Kspi  ra  Ocia,  in  respect  of  divine  things,  be- 
comes requisite  ;  for  all  the  direct  terms,  express- 
ing the  religious  temper,  are  preoccupied  by  a 
taint  of  icorn.  The  word  boiof,  means  pious^ — 
not  as  regards  the  gods,  bat  as  regards  the  dead ; 
and  even  shitfint*  though  not  used  sneeringly,  is  a 
world  short  of  our  word  *'  religious."  This  con- 
dition of  langoage  we  need  not  wonder  at :  the 
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Christian?  Only  I  am  puncUIious  ppon 
one  demand,  viz.  that  the  answer  shall  be 
comprehensive.  We  are  apt  in  such  cases 
to  answer  elliptically,  omitting,  because  si- 
lently presuming  as  understood  between  us, 
whatever  seems  obvious.  To  prevent  tkaty 
we  will  suppose  the  question  to  be  proposed 
by  an  emissary  from  some  remote  planet, — 
who,  knowing  as  yet  absolutely  nothing  of 
us  and  our  intellectual  differences,  must  in- 
sist, (as /insist,)  upbn  absolute  precision, 
so  that  nothing  essential  shall  be  wanting, 
and  nothing  shall  be  redundant. 

What  then  is  religion  ?  Decomposed  in- 
to its  elements,  as  they  are  found  in  Chris- 
tianity, how  many  powers  for  acting  on  the 
heart  of  man,  does,  by  possibility,  this  great 
agency  include?  According  to  my  own 
view,  four.*  I  will  state  them,  and  num- 
ber them. 

Islf  A  form  of  worship,  a  cultus. 
2dly,  An  idea  of  God  ;  and  (pointing  the 
analysis  to  Christianity  in  particular) 
an  idea  not  puriBed  merely  from  an- 
cient pollutions,  but  recast  and  abso- 
lutely born  again. 
Sdfyf  An  idea  of  the  relation  which  man 
occupies  to  God ;  and  of  this  idea  also, 
when  Christianity  is  the  religion  con- 
language  of  life  must  naturally  receive,  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, the  realities  of  life.     Difficult  it  is  to  main- 
tain a  just  equipoise  in  any  moral  habits,  but  in 
Done  so  much  as  in  habits  of  religious  demeanor 
under  a  Pagan  [that  is,  a  degrading]   religion. 
To  be  a  coward  is  base :  to  be  a  sycophant,  is 
base  :  but  to  be  a  sycophant  in  the  service  of 
cowardice,  is  the  perfection  of  baseness :  and  yet 
this  was  the  brief  analysis  of  a  devotee  among 
the  ancient  Romans.     JSow,  considering  that  ihe 
word  religion  is  originally  Roman,    [probably 
from  the  Etruscan,]  it  seems  probable  that  it  pre- 
sented the  idea  of  religion  under  some  one  or  its 
bad  aspects.    Coleridge  must  quite  have  forgotten 
this  Pa|^nism  of  the  word,  when  he  suggested  as 
a  plausible  idea,  that  originally  it  had  presented 
religion  under  the   aspect  of  a  coercion  or  re- 
straint.    Morality   having  been  viewed  as  the 
prime  restraint  or  obligation  resting  upon  man, 
then  Coleridge  thought  that  religion  might  have 
been  viewed  as  a  rtUgiatio^  a  reiterated  restraint, 
or  secondary  obligation.    This  is  ingenious,  but 
it  will  not  do.    It 'is  cracked  in  the  ring.    Per- 
haps as  many  as  three  objections  might  be  mus- 
tered to  such  a  derivation :  but  the  last  of  the 
three  is  conclusive.    The  ancients    never  did 
view  morality  as  a  mode  of  obligation  :  I  affirm 
this  peremptorily ;  and  with  the  more  emphasis, 
because  there  are  great  consequences  suspended 
upon  that  question. 

*  ^^Four:'*  there  are  «z,  in  one  seme,  of  reli- 
gion :  viz.  bthly^  corresponding  moral  affections; 
Gthly,  a  suitable  life.  But  this  applies  to  religion 
as  subjectively  possessed  by  a  man,  not  to  religion 
ma  objectively  contemplated. 
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cerned",  it  must  be  said,  that  it  is  so  en- 
tirely remodelled,  as  in  no  respect  to 
resemble  any  element  in  any  other  re- 
ligion.    Thus   far   we   are   reminded 
of  the  poet's  expression,  **Pure  reli- 
gion breathing  household  laws ;"  that 
is,  not  teaching  such  laws,  not  formally 
prescribing  a  new  economy  of  life,  so 
much  as  inspiring  it  indirectly  through 
a  new  atmosphere  surrounding  all  ob- 
jects with  new  attributes.     But  there 
is  also  in  Christianity, 
ithl^y  A  doctrinal  part,  a  part  directly 
and  explicitly  occupied  with  teaching ; 
and  this  divides  into  two  great  sections, 
a,  A  system  of  ethics  so  absolutely  new 
as  to  be  untranslateable*  into  either 
of  the  classical   languages ;   and,  /?, 
A  system   of  mysteries  ;    as,  for   in- 
stance, the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  of 
the  Divine  Incarnation,  of  the  Atone- 
ment, of  the  Resurrection,  and  others. 
Here   are  great  elements ;  and  now  let 
me  ask,  how  many  of  these  are  found  in 
the  Heathen  religion  of  Greece  and  Romel 
This  is  an  important  question  ;  it  being  my 
object  to  show  that  no  religion   but  the 
Christian,  and  precisely  through  some  one 
or  two  of  its  differential  elements,  could 
have  been  an  organ  of  political  movement. 
Most  divines  who  any  where  glance  at 
this    question,    are   here  found    in,   what 
seems  to  me,  the  deepest  of  errors.     Great 
theologians  are  they,  and  eminent  philoso- 
phers, who  have  presumed  that  (as  a  matter 
of  course)  all  religions,  however  false,  are 
introductory  to  some  scheme  of  moral ity, 

*  "  Untranslateable.*'  This  is  not  generally 
perceived.  On  the  contrary,  people  are  ready 
to  say,  *'  Why,  so  far  fVom  it,  the  very  earliest 
language  in  which  the  Gospels  appeared,  except* 
ing  only  St.  Matthew's,  was  the  Greek."  Yes, 
reader;  but  what  Greek?  Had  not  the  Greeks 
been,  for  a  long  time,  colonizing  Syria  under 
princes  of  Grecian  blood, — had  not  the  Greek 
language  (as  a  lingua  Helienistica)  become  steep- 
ed m  Hebrew  ideas, — no  door  of  communication 
could  have  been  opened  between  the  new  world 
of  Christian  feeling,  and  the  old  world  so  deaf 
to  its  music.  Here,  therefore,  we  may  observe 
two  preparations  made  secretly  by  Providence  for 
receiving  Christianity  and  clearing  the  road  be- 
fore it ;  Brst,  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language 
through  the  whole  civilized  world  {h  oUov^ivri) 
some  time  before  Christ,  by  which  means  the 
Evangelists  found  wings,  as  it  were,  for  flying 
abroad  through  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  sec- 
ondly, the  Hebraizing  of  this  language,  by  which 
means  the  Evangelists  found  a  new  material 
made  plastic  and  obedient  to  these  new  ideas 
which  they  had  to  build  with^  and  which  they 
had  to  build  upon. 
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however  imperfect.  They  grant  you  that 
the  morality  is  oftentimes  unsound;  but 
still,  they  think  that  some  morality  there 
must  have  been,  or  else  for  what  purpose 
was  the  religion?  This  I  pronounce 
error. 

All  the  moral  theories  of  antiquity  were 
utterly  disjoined  from  religion.  But  this 
fallacy  of  a  dogmatic  or  doctrinal  part  in 
Paganism  is  born  out  of  Anachronism.  It 
is  the  anachronism  of  unconsciously  reflect- 
ing back  upon  the  ancient  religions  of 
darkness,  and  as  if  essential  to  all  reli- 
gions, features  that  never  were  suspected 
as  possible,  until  they  had  been  revealed 
in  Christianity.*  Religion,  in  the  eye  of  a 
Pagan,  had  no  more  relation  to  morals, 
than  it  had  to  ship-building  or  trigonome- 
try. But,  then,  why  was  religion  honored 
amongst  Pagans?  How  did  it  ever  arise? 
What  was  its  object?  Object!  it  had  no 
object ;  if  by  this  you  mean  ulterior  object. 
Pagan  religion  arose  in  no  motive,  but  in 
an  impulse.  Pagan  religion  aimed  at  no 
distant  prize  ahead :  it  fled  from  a  danger 
immediately  behind.  The  gods  of  the 
Pagans  were  wicked  natures;  but  they 
were  natures  to  be  feared,  and  to  be  pro- 
pitiated; for  they  were  fierce,  and  they 
were  moody,  and  (as  regarded  man  who 
had  no  wings)  they  were  powerful.  Once 
accredited  as  facts,  the  Pagan  gods  could 
not  be  regarded  as  other  than  terrific  facts ; 
and  thus  it  was,  that  in  terror,  blind  terror, 
as  against  power  in  the  hands  of  divine 
wickedness,  arose  the  ancient  religions  of 
Paganism.  Because  the  gods  were  wick- 
ed, man  was  religious;  because  Olympus 
was  cruel,  earth  trembled;  because  the 
divine  beings  were  the  most  lawless  of 
Thugs,  the  human  being  became  the  most 
abject  of  sycophants. 

Had  the  religions  of  Paganism  arisen  te- 
leologically ;  that  is,  with  a  view  to  certain 
purposes,  to  certain  final  causes  ahead ; 
had  they  grown  out  of  forward-looking 
views,  contemplating,  for  instance,  the  fur- 
thering of  civilization,  or  contemplating 
some  interests  in  a  world  beyond  the  pre- 
sent, there  would  probably  have  arisen, 
concurrently,  a  section  in  all  such  religions, 
dedicated  to  positive  instruction.     There 

*  "  In  Christianity."  Once  for  all,  to  save 
the  trouble  of  continual  repetitions,  understand 
Judaism  to  be  commemorated  jointly  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  dark  root  together  with  the  golden 
fhiitage ;  whenever  the  nature  of  the  case  does 
not  presume  a  contradistinction  of  the  one  to  the 
other. 
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would  have  been  a  doctrinal  part.  There 
might  have  been  interwoven  with  the  ritual 
of  worship,  a  sytem  of  economics,  or  a  code 
of  civil  prudence,  or  a  code  of  health,  or  a 
theory  of  morals,  or  even  a  secret  revela- 
tion of  mysterious  relations  between  man 
and  the  Deity  :  all  which  existed  in  Juda- 
ism. But  as  the  case  stood,  this  was  im-^ 
possible.  The  gods  were  mere  odious 
facts,  like  scorpions  or  rattlesnakes,  having 
no  moral  aspects  whatever;  public  nui* 
sauces;  and  bearing  no  relation  to  man 
but  that  of  capricious  tyrants.  First  aris- 
ing upon  a  basis  of  terror,  these  gods  never 
subsequently  enlarged  that  basis;  nor 
sought  to  enlarge  it.  All  antiquity  con- 
tains no  hint  of  a  possibility  that  love  could 
arise,  as  by  any  ray  mingling  with  the  sen- 
timents in  a  human  creature  towards  a 
Divine  one ;  not  even  sycophants  ever  pre- 
tended to  love  the  gods. 

Under  this  original  peculiarity  of  pagan- 
ism, there  arose  two  consequences,  which 
I  will  mark  by  the  Greek  letters  a  and  ^. 
The  latter  I  will  notice  in  its  order,  first 
calling  the  reader's  attention  to  the  conse- 
quence marked  a,  which  is  this : — in  the  full 
and  profoundest  sense  of  the  word  believe, 
the  pagans  could  not  be  said  to  believe  in 
any  g^s :  but,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  they 
did,  and  do,  and  must  beiieve,  in  all  gods. 
As  this  proposition  will  startle  some  read- 
ers, and  is  yet  closely  involved  in  the  main 
truth  which  I  am  now  pressing,  viz.  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  a  simple  cultus,  as 
distinguished  from  a  high  doctrinal  reli- 
gion, let  us  seek  an  illustration  from  our 
Indian  empire.  The  Christian  missiona- 
ries from  home,  when  first  opening  their 
views  to  Hindoos,  describe  themselves  as 
laboring  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  a  true 
religion,  and  as  either  asserting  or  leaving 
it  to  be  inferred,  that,  on  that  assumption, 
the  Hindoo  religion  is  a  false  one.  But  the 
poor  Hindoo  never  dreamed  of  doubting 
that  the  Christian  was  a  true  religion  ;  nor 
will  he  at  all  infer,  from  your  religion  be- 
ing true,  that  his  own  must  be  false.  Both 
are  true,  he  thinks :  all  religions  are  true  ; 
all  gods  are  true  gods  ;  and  all  are  equally 
true.  Neither  can  he  understand  what 
you  mean  by  a  false  religion,  or  bow  a  re- 
ligion could  be  false ;  and  he  is  perfectly 
right.  Wherever  religions  consist  only  of 
a  worship,  as  the  Hindoo  religion  does, 
there  can  be  no  competition  amongst  them 
as  to  truth.  That  would  be  an  absurdity, 
not  less  nor  other  than  it  would  be  for  a 
Prussian  to  denounce  the  Austrian  emperor. 
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or  an  Austrian  to  denounce  the  Prussian 
king,  as  a  false  sovereign.  False  ?  How 
false?  In  what  sense  false  ?  Surely  not  as 
Don-existing.  But  at  least,  (the  reader  will 
reply,)  if  the  religions  eontradict  each  other, 
one  of  them  mvst  be  false.  Yes ;  but  that 
is  impossible.  Two  religions  cannot  con- 
tradict each  other,  where  both  contain  only 
a  cultus;  they  could  come  into  collision 
only  by  means  of  a  doctrinal,  or  directly 
affirmative  part,  like  those  of  Christianity 
and  Mahometan  ism.  But  this  part  is  what 
no  idolatrous  religion  ever  had,  or  will 
have.  The  reader  must  not  understand 
me  to  mean  that,  merely  as  a  compromise 
of  courtesy,  two  professors  of  different 
idolatries  would  agree  to  recognize  each 
other.  Not  at  all.  The  truth  of  one  does 
not  imply  the  falsehood  of  the  other.  Both 
are  true  as  facts :  neither  can  be  false,  in 
any  higher  sense,  because  neither  makes 
any  pretence  to  truth  doctrinal. 

This  distinction  between  a  religion  hav- 
ing merely  a  worship,  and  a  religion  hav 
ing  also  a  body  of  doctrinal  truth,  is  famil- 
iar to  the  Mahometans ;  and  they  convey 
the  distinction  by  a  very  appropriate  ex- 
pression. Those  majestic  religions,  (as 
they  esteem  them,)  which  rise  above  the 
mere  pomps  and  tympanies  of  ceremonial 
worship,  they  denominate  **  religions  of 
the  book"  There  are,  of  such  religions, 
three,  viz.,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Is- 
lamism.  The  first  builds  upon  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets ;  or,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
upon  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  second  upon  the 
Gospel;  the  last  upon  the  Koran.  No 
other  religion  can  be  said  to  rest  upon  a 
book ;  or  to  need  a  book ;  or  even  to  ad- 
mit of  a  book.  For  we  must  not  be  duped 
by  the  case  where  a  lawgiver  attempts  to 
connect  his  own  human  institutes  with  the 
venerable  sanctions  of  a  national  religion, 
or  the  case  where  a  learned  antiquary  un- 
folds historically  the  record  of  a  vast  my- 
thology. Heaps  of  such  cases,  (both  law 
and  mythological  records,)  survive  in  the 
Sanscrit,  and  in  other  pagan  languages. 
But  these  are  books  which  build  upon  the 
religion,  not  books  upon  which  the  reli- 
gion is  built.  If  a  religion  consists  only  of 
a  ceremonial  worship,  in  that  case  there 
can  be  no  opening  for  a  book  ;  because  the 
forms  and  details  publish  themselves  daily, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  worship,  and  are 
traditionally  preserved,  from  age  to  age, 
witliout  dependence  on  a  book.  But,  if  a 
religion  has  a  doctrine,  this  implies  a  re? e- 
lition  or  message  from  Heaven,  which  can- 
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not,  in  any  other  way,  secure  the  trans- 
mission of  this  message  to  future  genera- 
tions, than  by  causing  it  to  be  registered 
in  a  book.  A  book,  therefore,  will  be 
convertible  with  a  doctrinal  religion : — no 
book,  no  doctrine  ;  and,  again,  no  doctrine, 
no  book. 

Upon  these  principles,  we  may  under- 
stand that  second  consequence  (marked  j8) 
which  has  perplexed  many  men,  viz.,  why 
it  is  that  the  Hindoos,  in  our  own  times, 
but  equally,  why  it  is  that  the  Greek  and 
Roman  idolaters  of  antiquity,  never  prose- 
lytized ;  no,  nor  could  have  viewed  such 
an  attempt  as  rational.  Naturally,  if  a  re- 
ligion is  doctrinal,  any  truth  which  it  pos- 
sesses, as  a  secret  deposit  consigned  to  its 
keeping  by  a  revelation,  must  be  equally 
valid  for  one  man  as  for  another,  without 
regard  to  race  or  nation.  For  a  doctrinal 
religion,  therefore,  to  proselytize,  is  no 
more  than  a  duty  of  consistent  humanity^ 
You,  the  professors  of  that  religion,  possess 
the  medicinal  fountains.  You  will  not  di- 
minish your  own  share  by  imparting  to 
others.  What  churlishness,  if  you  should 
grudge  to  others  a  health  which  does  not , 
interfere  with  your  own !  Christians, 
therefore,  Mahometans,  and  Jews  original- 
ly, in  proportion  as  they  were  sincere  and 
conscientious,  have  always  invited,  or  even 
forced,  the  unbelieving  to  their  own  faith  : 
nothing  but  accidents  of  situation,  local  or 
political,  have  disturbed  this  effort.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  a  mere  *'  cultus"  to 
attempt  conversions,  is  nonsense.  An  an- 
cient Roman  could  have  had  no  motive  for 
bringing  you  over  to  the  worship  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus;  nor  you  any  motive  for 
going.  ''Surely,  poor  man,"  he  wouJd 
have  said,  "  you  have  some  god  of  your 
own,  who  will  be  quite  as  good  for  your 
countrymen  as  Jupiter  for  mine.  But  if 
you  have  twt,  really  I  am  sorry  for  your 
case ;  and  a  very  odd  case  it  is ;  but  I 
don't  see  how  it  could  be  improved  by 
talking  nonsense.  You  cannot  beneficial- 
ly, you  cannot  rationally,  worship  a  tutelary 
Roman  deity,  unless  in  the  character  of  a 
Roman ;  and  a  Roman  you  may  become, 
legally  and  politically.  Being  such,  you 
will  participate  in  all  advantages,  if  any 
there  are,  of  our  national  religion;  and^ 
without  needing  a  process  of  conversion, 
either  in  substance  or  in  form.  Ipso  facto, 
and  without  any  separate  choree  of  your 
own,  on  becoming  a  Roman  cilizen,  you. 
become  a  party  to  the  Roman  worship." 
For  an  idolatrous  religion  to  proselytize,. 
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would,  therefore,  be  not  only  useless  but 
unintelliffible. 

Now,  naving  explained  that  point,  which 
is  a  great  step  towards  the  final  object  of 
my  paper,  viz.,  the  investigation  of  the  rea- 
son why  Christianity  is,  which  no  pagan 
religion  ever  kas  been,  an  organ  of  political 
movement,  I  will  go  on  to  review  rapidly 
those  four  constituents  of  a  religion,  as  they 
are  realized  in  Chistianity,  for  the  purpose 
of  contrasting  them  with  the  false  shadows, 
or  even  blank  negations,  of  these  constitu- 
ents in  pagan  idolatries. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Cultus,  or  form  of 
the  national,  worship : — In  our  Christian 
ritual  I  recognize  these  separate  acts  :  viz. 
A,  an  act  of  Praise ;  B,  an  act  of  Thanks- 
giving ;  C,  an  act  of  Confession ;  D,  an 
act  of  Prayer.  In  A  we  commemorate 
with  adoration  the  general  perfections  of 
the  Deity.  There,  all  of  us  have  an  equal 
interest.  In  B,  we  commemorate  with 
thankfulness  those  special  qualities  of  the 
Deity,  or  those  special  manifestations  of 
them,  by  which  we,  the  individual  worship- 
pers, have  recently  benefited.  In  C,  by 
.upright  confession,  we  deprecate.  In  D, 
we  pray,  or  ask  for  (he  things  which  we 
need.  Now,  in  the  cultus  of  the  ancient 
pagans,  B  and  C  (the  second  act  and  the 
third)  were  wanting  altogether.  No 
thanksgiving  ever  ascended,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, from  the  lips  of  an  individual ;  and 
the  state  thanksgiving  for  a  triumph  of  the 
national  armies,  was  but  a  mode  of  ostenta- 
tiously publishing  the  news.  As  to  C,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  was 
wanting,  when  I  mention  that  penitential 
feelings  were  unknown  amongst  the  an- 
cients, and  had  no  name ;  for  pmnitentia* 
means  regret,  not  penitence ;  and  me  pcRni- 
tei  hujus  facti,  means,  "  I  rue  this  act  in 
Its  consequences,"  not  **I  repent  of  this 
act  for  its  moral  nature."  A  and  D,  the 
first  act  and  the  last,  appear  to  be  present ; 
but  are  so  most  imperfiectly.  When  **  God 
is  praised  aright,"  praised  by  means  of  such 
deeds  or  such  attributes  aa  express  a  divine 
nature,  we  recognize  one  great  function  of 
a  national  worship, — not  otherwise.  This, 
however^  we  must  overlook  and  pardon,  as 

*  In  Greek,  there  is  a  word  for  repentance, 
bnt  not  until  it  had  been  rebaptized  into  a  Chris- 
tian use.  Metanoia,  however,  is  no'  that  word  : 
it  is  grosslv  tp  defeat  the  profound  meaning  of  < 
the  Kew  Testament,  if  John  the  Baptist  is  trans- 
lated, as  though  summoning  the  world  to  repent- 
ance: U  was  not  that  to  which  he  summoned 
them. 
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being  a  fault  essential  to  the  religion  :  the 
poor  creatures  did  the  best  they  could  to 
praise  their  god,  lying  under  the  curse  of 
gods  so  thoroughly  depraved.  But  in  D, 
the  case  is  different  Strictly  speaking, 
the  ancients  never  prayed ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  D  approaches  so  near  to 
what  we  mean  by  prayer,  as  even  by  a  mock- 
ery. You  read  of  preces,  of  ajoi,  &rC.,  and 
you  are  desirous  to  believe  that  pagan  sup- 
plications were  not  always  corrupt.  It  is 
too  shocking  to  suppose,  in  thinking  of  na- 
tions idolatrous  yet  noble,  that  never  any 
pure  act  of  approach  to  the  heavens  took 
place  on  the  part  of  man  ;  that  always  the 
intercourse  was  corrupt ;  always  doubly 
corrupt ;  that  eternally  the  god  was  bought, 
and  the  votary  was  sold.  Oh,  weariness 
of  man's  spirit  before  that  unresting  mcr- 
cenariness  in  high  places,  which  neither, 
when  his  race  clamored  for  justice,  nor 
when  it  languished  for  pity,  would  listen 
without  hire  !  How  gladly  would  man  turn 
away  from  his  false  rapacious  divinities  to 
the  godlike  human  heart,  that  so  often 
would  yield  pardon  before  it  was  asked,  and 
for  the  thousandth  time  that  would  give 
without  a  bribe!  In  strict  propriety,  as 
ray  reader  knows,  the  classical  Latin  word 
for  a  prayer  is  votum;  it  was  a  case  of 
contract ;  of  mercantile  contract ;  of  that 
contract  which  the  Roman  law  expressed 
by  the  formula — Do  ut  des.  Vainly  you 
came  before  the  altars  with  empty  hands. 
"  But  my  bands  are  pure."  Pure,  indeed  ! 
would  reply  the  scoffing  god,  let  me  see 
what  they  contain.  It  was  exactly  what 
you  daily  read  in  morning  papers,  viz. : 
— that,  in  order  to  appear  effectually  before 
that  Olympus  in  London,  which  rains  rari- 
ties upon  us  poor  abject  creatures  in  the 
provinces,  you  must  enclose  "  an  order  on 
the  Post-Office  or  a  reference."  It  is  true 
that  a  man  did  not  always  register  his 
votum,  (the  particular  offering  which  he 
vowed  on  the  condition  of  receiving  what 
he  asked,)  at  the  moment  of  asking.  A  jax, 
for  instance,  prays  for  light  in  the  ''Iliad," 
and  he  does  not  then  and  there  give  either 
an  order  or  a  reference.  But  you  are 
much  mistaken,  if  you  fancy  that  even  light 
was  to  be  had  gratis.  It  would  be  **  car- 
ried to  account."  Ajax  would  be  **  debit- 
ed "  with  that  "  advance." 

Yet,  when  it  occurs  to  a  man  that,  m 
this  Do  ut  des,  the  general  Do  was  either  a 
temple  or  a  sacrifice,  naturally  it  occurs  to 
ask  what  was  a  sacrifice  t  I  am  afraid  that 
the  dark  murderous  nature  of  the  pagan 
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gods  is  fa^e  made  ai>parent.  Modem  read- 
ers, who  have  had  no  particular  reason 
for  reflecting  op  the  nature  and  manage- 
ment of  a  sacrifice,  totally  mbconceive  it. 
They  have  a  vagne  notion  that  the  slaugh- 
tered animal  was  roasted,  served  up  on 
the  altars  as  a  banquet  to  the  gods ;  that 
these  gods  by  some  representative  ceremo- 
ny **  made  believe"  to  eat  it ;  and  that  final- 
ly, (as  dishes  that  had  now  become  hallow- 
ed to  divine  use,)  the  several  joints  wer^ 
disposed  of  in  some  mysterious  manner : 
burned,  suppose,  or  buried  under  the  altars, 
or  committed  to  the  secret  keeping  of  rivers. 
Nothing  of  the  sort :  when  a  man  made  a 
sacrifice,  the  meaning  was,  that  he  gave  a 
dinner.  And  not  only  was  every  sacrifice 
a  dinner  party,  but  every  dinner  party  was 
a  sacrifice.  This  was  strictly  so  in  the 
good  old  ferocious  times  of  paganism,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Iliad  :  it  was  not  said, 
*'  Agamemnon  has  a  dinner  party  to-day,'* 
but  **  Agamemnon  sacrifices  to  Apollo." 
Even  in  Rome,  to  the  last  days  of  paganism, 
it  is  probable  that  some  slight  memorial 
continued  to  connect  the  dinner  party  [c^eiia} 
witb  a  divine  sacrifice ;  and  thence  partly 
arose  the  sanctity  of  the  hospitable  board  ; 
but  to  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
full  ritual  of  a  sacrifice  must  have  been 
preserved  in  all  banquets,  long  after  it  bad 
faded  to  a  form  in  the  less  superstitious 
West.  This  we  may  learn  from  that  point 
of  casuistry  treated  by  St  Paul, — whether 
a  Christian  might  lawfully  eat  of  things  of- 
fered to  idols.  The  question  was  most  ur- 
gent ;  because  a  Christian  could  not  accept 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  Grecian  fellow- 
citizen  who  still  adhered  to  paganism,  with- 
out eating  things  offered  to  idols.  The  whole 
banquet  was  dedicated'  to  an  idol.  If  he 
would  not  take  that^  he  must  continue  m- 
pransus.  Consequently,  the  question  vir- 
tually amounted  to  this :  were  the  Chris- 
tians to  separate  themselves  altogether  from 
those  whose  interests  were  in  so  many  ways 
entangled  with  their  own,  on  the  single 
consideration  that  these  persons  were  hea- 
thens ?  To  refuse  their  hospitalities,  w<is  to 
separate,  and  with  a  hostile  expression  of 
feeling.  That  would  be  to  throw  hinder- 
ances  in  the  way  of  Christianity  :  the  reli- 
gion could  not  spread  rapidly  under  such 
repulsive  prejudices ;  and  dangers,  that  it 
became  un-Christian  to  provoke,  would 
thus  multiply  against  the  infant  faith.  This 
being  so,  and  as  the  gods  were  really  the 
only  parties  invked  who  got  nothing  at  all 
of  the  banquet,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
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some  interest,-*what  did  they  get?  They 
were  merely  mocked,  if  they  had  no  com- 
pensatory interest  in  the  dinner !  For  sure- 
ly it  was  an  inconceivable  mode  of  honoric^ 
Jupiter,  that  you  and  I  should  eat  a  piece  of 
roast  beef,  leaving  to  the  god's  share  only 
the  mockery  of  a  Barmecide  invitation,  as- 
signing bim  a  chair  which  every  body  knew 
that  he  would  never  fill,  and  a  plate  which 
might  as  well  have  been  filled  with  warm 
water  t  Jupiter  got  something,  be  asmired ; 
and  what  was  it  t  This  it  was, — the  luxu- 
ry of  inhaling  the  groans,  the  fleeting 
breath,  the  palpitations,  the  agonies,  of  the 
dying  victim.  This  was  the  dark  interest 
which  the  wretches  of  Olympus  had  in 
human  invitations  to  dinner  :  and  it  is  too 
pertain,  upon  comparing  facts  and  dates, 
that,  when  lefl  to  their  own  choice,  the 
gods  had  a  preference  for  man  as  the  victim. 
All  things  concur  to  show,  that  precisely 
as  you  ascend  above  civilization,  which  con- 
tinually increased  the  limitations  upon  the 
gods  of  Olympus,  precisely  as  vou  go  back 
to  that  gloomy  state  in  which  their  true 
propensities  had  power  to  reveal  themselves, 
was  man  the  genuine  victim  for  them,  and 
the  dying  anguish  of  man  the  best  *'  nidor" 
that  ascended  from  earthly  banquets  to  their 
nostrils.  Their  stern  eyes  smiled  darkly 
upon  the  throbbings  of  tortured  flesh,  as  in 
Moloch's  ears  dwelt  like  music  the  sound 
of  infants'  wailings. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  birth  of  a  new  idea 
respecting  the  nature  of  God  : — It  may  not 
have  occurred  to  every  reader,  but  none 
will  perhaps  object  to  it,  when  «nce  suggestp 
ed  to  his  consideration,  that— as  is  the  god 
of  any  nation,  such  will  be  that  nation, 
God,  however  falsely  conceived  of  by  man, 
even  though  splintered  into  fragments  by 
Polytheism,  or  disfigured  by  the  darkest 
mythologies,  is  still  the  greatest  of  all 
objects  offered  to  human  contemplation. 
Man,  when  thrown  upon  his  own  delusions, 
may  have  raised  to  himself,  or  may  have 
adopted  from  others,  the  very  falsest  of 
ideals,  as  the  true  image  and  reflexion  of 
what  he  calls  god.  In  his  lowest  condition 
of  darkness,  terror  may  be  the  moulding 
principle  for  spiritual  conceptions ;  power, 
the  engrossing  attribute  which  he  ascribes 
to  his  deity ;  and  this  power  may  be  hid- 
eously capricious  or  associated  with  vindic- 
tive cruelty.  It  may  even  happen,  that  hie 
standard  of  what  is  highest  in  the  divinity 
should  be  capable  of  falling  greatly  below 
what  an  enlightened  mind  would  figure  to 
itself  as  lowest  in  man.    A  more  sfaockiog 
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monnment,  indeed,  there  cannot  be  than 
this,  of  the  infinity  by  which  man  may 
descend  below  his  own  capacities  of  grand- 
eur ;  the  gods,  in  some  systems  of  religion, 
have  been  such  and  so  monstrous  by  excess- 
es of  wickedness,  as  to  ensure,  if  annual- 
ly one  hour  of  periodical  eclipse  should 
have  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  man,  a  gen- 
eral rush  from  their  own  worshippers  for 
strangling  ihem  as  mad  dogs.  Hypocrisy, 
the  cringing  of  sycophants,  and  the  cre- 
dulities of  fear,  united  to  conceal  this 
misotheism ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
was  widely  diffused  through  the  sincerities 
of  the  human  heart.  An  intense  desire 
for  kicking  Jupiter,  or  for  hanging  him,  if 
found  convenient,  roust  have  lurked  in  the 
honorable  Roman  heart,  before  the  sinceri* 
ty  of  human  nature  could  have  extorted 
upon  the  Roman  stage  a  public  declaration, 
— that  their  supreme  gods  were  capable  of 
enormities  which  a  poor,  unpretending  hu- 
man creature  [homuncio]  would  have  dis- 
dained«  Many  times  the  ideaJ  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  as  adopted  by  pagan  races, 
fell  under  the  contempt,  not  only  of  men 
superior  to  the  national  superstition,  but 
of  men  partaking  in  that  superstition.  Yet, 
with  all  those  drawbacks,  an  ideal  teas  an 
ideal.  The  being  set  up  for  adoration  as 
god,  was  such  upon  the  whole  to  the  wor- 
shipper ;  since,  if  there  had  been  any  high- 
er mode  of  excellence  conceivable  for  him, 
that  higher  mode  would  have  virtually  be- 
come his  deity.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
therefore,  that  the  nature  of  the  national 
divinities  indicated  the  qualities  which 
ranked  highest  in  the  national  estimation ; 
and  that  being  contemplated  continually  in 
the  spirit  of  veneration,*  these  qualities 
must  have  worked  an  extensive  conformity 
to  their  own  standard.  The  mythology 
sanctioned  by  the  ritual  of  public  worship, 
the  features  of  moral  nature  in  the  gods 
distributed  through  that  mythology,  and 
sometimes  commemorated  by  gleams  in 
that  ritual,  domineered  over  the  popular 
heart,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  reli- 
gion had  been  a  derivative  religion,  and 
not  originally  moulded  by  impulses  breath- 
ing from  the  native  disposition.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  such  as  were  the  gods  of 
a  nation,  such  was  the  nation :  given  the 
particular  idolatry,  it  became  possible  to 
decipher  the  character  of  the  idolaters. 
Where  Moloch  was  worshipped,  the  peo- 
ple would  naturally  be  found  cruel ;  where 
the  Paphian  Venus,  it  could  not  be  expect- 
ed that  they  should  escape  the  taint  of  a 
voluptuous  effeminacy. 
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Against  this  principle,  there  could  have 
been  no  room  for  demur,  were  it  not 
through  that  inveterate  prejudice  besieging 
the  modern  mind, — as  though  'all  religion, 
however  false,  implied  some  scheme  of 
morals  connected  with  it  However  im- 
perfectly discharged,  one  function  even  of 
the  pagan  priest  (it  is  supposed)  roust  have 
been — to  guide,  to  counsel,  to  exhort,  as  a 
teacher  of  morals.  And  had  Ma<  been  so,  the 
practical  precepts,  and  the  moral  commen- 
tary coming  after  even  the  grossest  forms  of 
worship,  or  the  most  revolting  mythological 
legends,  might  have  operated  to  neutralize 
their  horrors,  or  even  to  allegorize  them 
into  better  meanings.  Lord  Bacon,  as  a 
trial  of  skill,  has  attempted  something  of 
that  sort  in  his  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients." 
But  all  this  is  modern  refinement,  either  in 
the  spirit  of  playful  ingenuity  or  of  igno- 
rance. I  have  said  sufficiently  that  there  was 
no  doctrinal  part  in  the  religion  of  the  pa- 
gans. There  was  a  cuUus,  or  ceremonial  wor- 
ship :  that  constituted  the  sum-total  of  reli- 
gion, in  the  idea  of  a  pagan.  There  was  a  ne- 
cessity, for  the  sake  of  guarding  its  tradition- 
al usages,  and  upholding  and  supporting  its 
pomp,  that  official  persons  should  preside  in 
this  cultus :  that  constituted  the  duty  of  the 
priest.  Beyond  this  ritual  of  public  wor- 
ship, there  was  nothing  at  all ;  nothing  to 
believe,  nothing  to  understand.  A  set  of 
legendary  tales  undoubtedly  there  was  con- 
nected with  the  mythologic  history  of  each 
separate  deity.  But  in  what  sense  you  un- 
derstood these,  or  whether  you  were  at  all 
acquainted  with  them,  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  the  priests  \  since  many  of  these 
legends  were  variously  related,  and  some 
had  apparently  been  propagated  in  ridicule 
of  the  gods,  rather  than  in  their  honor.^ 

With  Christianity  a  new  scene  was  open- 
ed. In  this  religion  the  cultus,  or  form  of 
worship,  was  not  even  the  primary  business, 
far  less  was  it  the  exclusive  business.  The 
worship  flowed  as  a  direct  consequence 
from  the  new  idea  exposed  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  from  the  new  idea  of  man's  re- 
lations to  this  nature.  Here  was  suddenly 
unmasked  great  doctrines,  truths  positive 
and  directly  avowed :  whereas,  in  Pagan 
forms  of  religion,  any  notices  which  then 
were,  or  seemed  to  be,  of  circumstances 
surrounding  the  gods,  related  only  to  mat- 
ters of  fact  or  accident,  such  as  that  a  par- 
ticular god  was  the  son  or  the  nephew  of 
some  other  god ;  a  truth,  if  it  were  a  truth, 
wholly  impertinent  to  any  interest  of  man. 
(To  be  eoniimutd.) 
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From  the  Athatupom. 
LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THOMAS  A  BECKET. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
now frst  gathered  from  the  Contemporary 
Historians.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.  C.  L.    2  Yols.     Whittaker  &  Co. 

Tfl£RE  is  scarcely  a  persoaage  ia  Eng- 
lish history  whose  character  has  been  more 
disputed  than  that  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  extreme  opin« 
ions  of  his  age,  whether  favorable  or  hos- 
tile to  him,  were  to  be  for  ever  perpetu- 
ated. Yet  surely  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  just  estimate  of 
both  the  man  and  his  actions.  For  such 
an  estimate  there  is  no  lack  of  materials  on 
either  side  of  the  question.  We  have  not 
only  an  abundance  of  letters  from  his  ene- 
mies and  his  friends,  but  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  eye-witnesses  in  reference  to  the 
more  important  transactions  of  his  life.  Of 
his  biographers,  too  (who  are  numerous), 
modt  not  only  lived  in  his  own  time,  but 
were  personally  acquainted  with  hiru,  and 
were  often  actors  in  the  eventful  scenes 
which  followed  his  elevation  to  the  primacy 
of  the  English  church.  Nothing,  therefore, 
is  wanted  but  a  dispassionate  mind  to  form 
a  right  notion  of  the  man.  As  to  a  few  of 
his  actions,  indeed,  there  may  be  more 
ground  for  difference  of  opinion.  Before 
they  can  be  rightly  understood,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  contemplated  the 
ever-disputed  limits  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions  during  many  ages 
prior  to  the  12th  century.  This  knowledge 
is  not  very  readily  or  very  easily  obtained. 
It  lies  scattered  through  ponderous  tomes 
of  canons,  through  numerous  imperial 
edicts,  and  through  the  decrees  of  assem- 
blies partaking  of  both  a  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical character ;  and  untiring  must  be  the 
patience  which  perseveres  in  the  intermina- 
ble search.  Hence  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  contradictory  judgments  of  histori- 
ans on  the  policy  the  archbishop  adopted 
towards  the  head  of  the  state.  Not  that 
the  truth  is  less  attainable  in  this  case  than 
in  the  other;  but  blindly  to  censure  or  to 
praise  was  easier  than  to  examine;  and 
either  was  adopted  according  to  the  pre- 
dilections of  the  writer.  To  such  predi- 
lections, even  more,  perhaps,  than  to  the  in- 
disposition for  research  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  antagonistic  jurisdictions, 
roust  be  ascribed  the  widely  divergent 
opinions  respecting  this  eminent  man — for 
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eminent  he  was,  independently  of  his  social 
position.  If  accident  brought  him  into 
connection  with  men  who  introduced  him 
to  the  king,  accident  assuredly  did  not 
give  him  his  habits  of  business,  his  know> 
ledge  of  canon  and  civil  law,  his  general 
learning,  his  acute  penetration,  or  his  com- 
manding genius.  These,  without  adven^ 
titious  aids  or  lucky  chances,^ouId  have 
rendered  him  remarkable  in  any  walk  of 
life.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  personal 
history  of  Becket  is  of  high  interest.  It  is 
scarcely  less  extraordiuary  than  any  ro- 
mance of  the  period.  Hence  so  many  pens 
attempted  to  describe  it.  Without  includ- 
ing the  genera]  historians  who  lived  in  o? 
immediately  after  his  time,  a  full  score  of 
writers  devoted  themselves  to  his  biography 
alune.  Though  some  of  them  have  either 
perished,  or  hitherto  eluded  discovery,  the 
greater  number  subsist,  but  for  the  most 
part  either  mutilated,  or  printed  in  frag- 
ments only. 

The  merit  of  first  collecting  the  scattered 
authorities,  whether  fragmentary  or  entire, 
whether  biographical  or  epistolary,  for  the 
life  of  this  celebrated  chancellor  and  church- 
man, must  be  awarded  to  Dr.  Giles.  In 
this  respect  he  has  shown  great  industry, 
no  less  than  a  laudable  desire  to  vindicate 
his  subject  from  the  angry  aspersions  of 
most  English  historians.  Those  authorities 
are  partly  printed,  and  partly  MS., — the 
former  nearly  as  scarce  as  the  latter.  From 
these  various  sources  (firagroents  and 
abridgements  only  of  which  have  yet  been 
published,  with  two  or  three  exceptions) 
the  leading  facts  of  Becket*8  life  have  been 
derived ;  and  they  are  here  to  be  found 
with  greater  attention  to  the  chronological 
order  than  has  before  been  attempted.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
original  matter,  and  (what  is  of  more 
consequence)  such  matter  as  throws  in- 
creased light  on  the  moral  and  mental 
constitution  of  the  subject.  Such  works 
are  indeed  a  contribution  to  literature ; 
and  much  have  we  to  regret,  that,  in  an  age 
of  literary  leisure,  when  collections  of 
MSS.  are  so  easily  accessible,  they  so  sel- 
dom come  before  us. 

One  of  the  MS.  authorities  adduced  by 
Dr.  Giles  asserts  that  both  the  father  and 
mother  of  Becket  were  from  Normandy. 
The  name  is  certainly  foreign;  but  as 
Gilbert  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  re- 
spectable citizen  of  London  (according  to 
one  acconnt  he  had  filled  the  office  of 
Sheriff),  it  is  more  rational  to  infer  that. 
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Ihoagh  of  Norman  descent  (paternallj,  at 
least),  be  was  born  in  London.  Who  was 
liis  mother?  *' A  Norman,"  replies  one 
writer ; — "  A  Saxon,"  says  another ;  whiJe 
a  tbbd  AtouUy  maintains  that  she  was 
daughter  of  Amuratb,  a  Pagan  chief  of  the 
Holy  Land, — meaning,  we  suppose,  a  Mo- 
hammedan emir.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  beau- 
tiful a  legelftl  will  not  stand  the  test  of  crit- 
icism. For  more  than  a  century  after  the 
youtlv  of  Gilbert,  the  name  of  Araurath  was 
unknown  in  that  region. '  If  not  confined  to 
the  princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Othman,  it 
was  certainly  so  to  the  people  subject  to 
that  house ;  and  of  neither  rulers  nor  gov- 
erned does  history  make  mention  prior  to 
the  13th  century.  Besides,  the  legend  is 
sufficiently  exposed  by  its  internal  improba- 
bility; and  we  are  surprised  that  either 
Dr.  Giles  or  Mr.  Turner  should  have 
thought  it  worth  a  moment's  serious  con- 
sideration. Probably  the  mother  was  of 
the  Saxon  race :  we  know  but  of  one  MS. 
that  distinctly  declares  her  to  have  been 
Norman ;  and  as  it  mistakes  her  name, 
calling  her  Rose  instead  of  Matilda,  its 
authority  is  of  no  great  weight.  A  Mo- 
hammedan she  could  not  have  been,  from 
the  grateful  manner  in  which  Becket  himself 
alludes  to  the  Christian  instruction  which 
he  had  received  from  her  in  his  phildhood, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
age. 

Of  the  future  Saint  we  may  readily  sup- 
pose that  his  natural  parts  were  great,  and 
his  behaviour  serious  beyond  his  years, 
without  admitting  such  stories  as  the 
following,  which  the  author  would  have 
done  well  to  pass  over  without  comment : — 

"  One  day  the  father  came  lo  see  his  son, 
and  when  the  boy  was  introduced  into  the 
presence  of  his  father  and  the  prior,  the  father 
prostrated  himself  at  his  feet  At  seeing  this, 
the  prior  said  in  anger, '  What  are  you  about, 
you  foolish  old  man  ?  your  son  ought  to  fall 
down  at  your  feet,  not  you  at  his !'  But  the  father 
aAerwards  said  to  the  prior  in  private,  *  I  was 
quite  aware,  my  lord,  of  the  nature  or  what  I 
was  doing:  for  that  boy  of  mine  will  one  tlay 
or  other  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.' '' 

Having  studied  under  the  canons  of 
Merton,  next  at  Paris,  and  subsequently 
entered  into  minor  orders,  Thomas  ex- 
hibited talents  so  conspicuous  and  manners 
so  pleasing,  that  by  some  friends  he  was 
introduced  to  Archbishop  Theobald,  who 
presided  over  the  see  of  Canterbury  during 
the  extraordinary  period  of  twenty-two 
years*    He  soon  found  himself,  however, 
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rather  deficient  in  erudition ;  and  he  had 
the  wisdom  to  pass  in  study  the  vacant 
hours  which  other  young  men  spent  in 
amusement.  A  rigorous  application,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year's  subsequent  study  of  canon 
and  civil  law  at  Bologna,  not  only  re- 
moved his  deficiencies,  but  placed  him  on 
higher  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  clerks 
who  lived  in  the  palace  of  the  primate. 
Though  merely  sub-deacon,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  two  rural  livings,  and  two 
stalls  in  the  Cathedrals  of  London  and 
Lincoln ;  and  the  duties  of  all,  therefore, 
he  must  have  performed  by  deputy, — so 
early  had  abuses  crept  into  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man Church.  Even  when  promoted  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  that  he  should  take  any 
higher  orders  than  those  of  deacon.  But 
his  spiritual  career  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 
was  soon  suspended ;  for  by  the  influence 
of  his  patron  the  Archbishop,  and  of  Henry, 
bishop  of  Winchester  (a  prince  of  the  royal 
family),  he  was  raised  to  the  high  post 
of  Chancellor,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  viz.  in  1155.  "This  was  not  a 
solitary  instance,"  observes  Dr.  Giles,  "  of 
high  offices  of  state  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  churchmen."  We  should  think 
not :  from  the  foundation  of  the  Saxon 
kingdoms  every  chancellor  had  probably 
been  an  ecclesiastic;  at  least, -we  do  not 
remember  an  exception.  There  is  some 
inaccuracy,  too,  in  another  assertion,  that 
Chancellor  Becket  ranked  next  to  the  king, 
and  was  the  second  person  in  authority. 
As  chief  minister,  and  still  more  as  royal 
favorite,  he  might  be  second  only  to 
Henry  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  as  Chancellor 
merely,  his  rank  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Chief  Justiciary.  His  office,  however,  was 
more  wealthy  than  the  other.  He  had 
charge  of  all  Tacant  dignities,  whether  in 
Church  or  State ;  and  as  they  were  often 
conferred  (or,  we  should  rather  say,  sold, 
and  that,  too,  after  a  considerable  vacancy, 
— the  proceeds  all  the  while  passing  through 
his  hands  into  the  royal  exchequer),  ac- 
cording to  his  recommendation,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  he  was  no 
stranger,  either  to  bribes  offered  for  his 
good  word,  or  to  some  share  of  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale.  On  no  other  hy- 
pothesis can  we  account  for  the  receipt  of 
the  enormous  sums  necessary  to  support 
his  more  than  royal  state.  Probably  he 
took  nothing  for  inferior  church  livings, 
and  this  disinterested  conduct  is  doubtless 
one  cause  of  hb  great  popularity  as  Chan- 
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cellor.  But  he  was  bj  no  means  blind  to 
his  own  advantage :  as  his  secretary,  t^itz- 
Stepben,  obserfes, — 

"  His  great  mind  rather  aimed  at  great  ob- 
jects, such  as  the  Priorship  of  Beverley,  and 
the  preseotation  to  the  prebends  of  Hastings, 
which  be  got  from  the  Earl  of  Au^,  the 
Tower  of  London,  with  the  service  of  me  sol- 
diers belonging  to  it,  the  Chatelainship  of  Eye, 
with  its  honor  of  two  hundred  and  forty  sol- 
diers, and  the  castle  of  Berchamstead." 

It  might  have  been  added,  that,  besides 
the  church  dignities  before  mentioned, 
(archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  canon  of  two 
cathedrals,  rector  of  two  parishes,  and  this 
stall  at  Hastings,  with  the  Priorship  of 
Beverley,)  he  was  Dean  of  Hastings,  incum- 
bent of  many  valuable  livings,  and  a  digni- 
tary in  several  other  dioceses.  And  well 
might  "his  great  mind"  look  to  some 
"great  objects,"  since  he  had  to  support 
such  amusements,  such  entertainments  as 
the  following: — 

<<He  generally  amused  himself,  not  in  a  set 
manner,  but  accidental^,  and  as  it  might  hap- 
pen, with  hawks  and  mlcoos,  or  dogs  of  the 
chase,  and  in  the  game  of  chess, 

Where  front  to  front  the  mimic  warriors  close, 
To  check  the  progress  of  their  mimic  foes. 

The  house  and  table  of  the  Chancellor  were 
common  to  all  of  every  rank  who  came  to  the 
king's  court,  and  needed  hospitality :  whether 
they  were  honorable  men  in  reality,  or  at  least 
appeared  to  be  such.  He  never  dined  without 
the  company  of  earls  and  barons,  whom  he 
had  invited.  He  ordered  his  hall  to  be  strew- 
ed every  day  with  fresh  straw  and  hay  in  win- 
ter, and  with  green  branches  in  summer,  that 
the  numerous  knights  for  whom  the  benches 
were  insufficient  miglit  find  the  area  clean  and 
neat  for  their  reception,  and  that  their  valua- 
ble clothes  and  beautiful  shirts  might  not  con- 
tract injury  from  its  being  dirty.  His  board 
shone  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
abounded  with  rich  dishes  and  precious  liquors, 
80  that  whatever  objects  of  consumption,  either 
ibr  eating  or  drinking,  were  recommended  by 
their  ranty,  no  price  was  great  enough  to  de- 
ter his  agents  from  purchasing  them." 

Often  he  had  the  additional  expense  of 
entertaining  royalty ;  and  as  these  occasions 
were  sometimes  unexpected,  he  held  him- 
self obliged,  no  doubt,  to  display  the  same 
pomp  at  ordinary  meals : — 

<<  Occasionally  the  king  came  to  the  Chan- 
cellor's house  to  dinner,  sometimes  for  the 
pleasure  only,  at  other  times  from  curiosity,  to 
see  whether  what  fame  said  of  his  table  and 
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establishment  was  true.  The  king  sometimes 
rode  on  horseback  into  the  halt  where  the  Chan- 
cel lor  was  sitting  at  table,  with  an  arrow  in  his 
hand,  as  on  his  return  from  hunting,  or  on  his 
way  to  the  forest:  sometimes  he  would  drink  a 
cup  of  wine,  and,  when  he  had  seen  the  Chan- 
ceUor,  take  his  departure ;  at  other  times  he 
would  jump  over  the  table,  sit  down  and  eat 
with  him.  Never  were  there  two  men  more 
fHendly,  or  on  better  terms  with  one  another 
since  Christianity  first  began." 

Bat  most  expensive  of  all  were  bis  mili- 
tary expeditions,  in  which  he  proved  himself 
a  sturdy  member  of  the  charch  militant. 
Thus  one  that  knew  him  well,  Roger  of 
Pontigny,  assures  us : 

«  Afterwards,  in  the  war  between  the  French 
king  and  his  own  master,  the  kioff  of  England, 
when  the  armies  were  assembled  in  March,  at 
the  common  boundaries  of  their  territories,  be- 
tween Gisors,  Trie  and  Courcelles,  the  Chan- 
cellor, besides  the  seven  hundred  knights  of 
his  own  household,  maintained  twelve  hun- 
dred other  stipendiary  knights,  and  four  thou- 
sand serving-men,  for  the  space  of  forty  days. 
To  every  knight  were  assigned  three  shillings 
per  day  of  the  Chancellor's  money  towards 
their  horses  and  esquires,  and  the  knights 
themselves  all  dined  at  the  Chancellor's  table. 
One  day,  though  he  was  a  clerk,  he  charged 
with  lance  in  rest  and  horse  at  full  speed 
against  Engelram  at  Trie,  a  valiant  French 
knight,  who  was  advancing  towards  him,  and 
having  unhorsed  the  rider,  carried  ofi*  his 
horse  in  triumph.  Indeed,  the  Chancellor's 
knights  were  every  where  foremost  in  the 
whole  English  army,  doing  more  valiant  deeds 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  every  where  dis- 
tinguishmg  themselves ;  for  he  himself  was 
always  at  their  head,  encouraging  them  and 
pointing  out  the  path  to  glory :  fie  gave  the 
signal  for  his  men  to  advance  or  retreat,  on 
one  of  those  slender  trumpets  which  were  pe- 
culiar to  his  band,  but  which  were  well  known 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  army  around." 

We  will  not  transcribe  the  account  of 
his  celebrated  embassy  to  the  French  court, 
because  the  substance  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  our  most  popular  histories.  It  is,  how^ 
ever,  less  srenerally  known,  that  during  this 
journey  his  extravagance  was  such,  that  he 
gave  a  hundred  shillings  for  a  dish  of  eels, 
though  he  had  so  many  hundreds  of  men  to 
provide  for  daily  : — 

"Such  housekeeping  as  this  was  certainly 
formed  on  a  gigantic  scale;  and  there  was 
equal  magnificence  in  its  minute  details ;  for 
we  are  told  that  a  dish  of  eels  was  one  day 
purchased  for  the  Chancellor's  table  at  the 
high  price  of  a  hundred  shillings.  From  this 
single  fact  it  may  be  inferred,  without  doubt, 
that  the  Chancellor's  table  was  equally  sump- 
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taou8  in  other  respects,  and  when  this  instance 
-of  bis  prodigality  was  known  at  home  at  Eng- 
land, It  became  a  proverb  in  the  mouths  of 
men  for  a  very  long  time.  We  meet  with 
other  intimations  in  me  contemporary  biogra- 
phers, which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
Becket's  table  was  rich,  and  even  luxurious, 
not  only  whilst  he  was  chancellor,  but  even 
after  his  promotion  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury;  but  it  is  also  admitted  oy  all, 
that  he  partook  but  frugally  of  what  was  set 
before  him,  and  even  if  this  was  not  the  fact, 
we  should  not  infer  that  he  was  addicted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  from  the  anecdote 
above  mentioned,  which  merely  tends  to  show 
that  he  was  anxious  to  display  his  magnifi- 
cence and  riches  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
people.** 

Did  this  churchman  never  once  call  to 
mind  that  such  lavish  waste  was  robbing  of 
the  poor  ?  that  to  them  belonged  the  reve- 
nues of  his  endless  preferments,  after  a  bare 
allowance  for  necessary  wants?  Well  may 
Lingard  say,  that  at  this  period  he  had  yet 
to  learn  the  self-denying  virtues  of  the 
Christian  character. 

The  surprise  of  all  England  was  un- 
bounded when,  in  1162,  it  was  known  that 
Becket  was  raised. to  the  primacy.  For  a 
time  most  people  refused  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  so  astounding  a  metamorphosis. 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford  exclaimed,  Who 
can  now  say  that  miracles  have  ceased :  see- 
ing that  a  soldier  is  transferred  into  a  priest, 
— a  layman  into  an  archbishop?  But  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  Henry  had  good  rea- 
sons for  this  promotion.  As  chancellor, 
Becket  had  uniformly  supported  his  claims 
lo  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  sees  and  other 
dignities,  and  why  should  not  the  same  man, 
when  archbishop  and  chancellor  too,  perse- 
vere in  the  same  line  of  conduct?  To  un- 
derstand the  great  subject  of  controversy 
between  the  Church  and  the  Crown,  it  is 
necessary  to  advert  to  some  transactions 
during  the  preceding  reigns, — the  more 
necessary  as  neither  Dr.  Giles  nor  our  gen- 
eral historians  (with  one  or  two  little  known 
exceptions,)  have  attempted  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject.  If  what  follows  be  grave,  it 
will  perhaps  be  found  instructive;  certainly 
it  is  an  indispensable  key  to  Becket's  char- 
acter and  position. 

Though  William  the  Norman  had  now 
and  then  kept  dignities  vacant  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  reraiues,  he  had  seldom  done  so 
longer  than  a^^-?^  and  his  violation  of  the 
canona  sinks  int^^signlficance  when  com- 
pared with  that  )s(f  Rufus,  bis  successor. 
In  ancient  and  purer  times,  the  temporali- 
ties of  a  vacant  bishopric  or  abbacy  had 
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been  administered  by  order  of  some  bishq> 
or  even  the  metropolitan ;  and  the  revenues 
(of  which  a  strict  account  was  always  kept) 
paid  over  to  the  successor  immediately  after 
his  appointment.  Subsequently,  when  a 
clergyman  was  nominated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose expressly  by  the  crown,  he  was  regard- 
ed, not  as  the  royal  servant,  but  as  steward 
for  the  next  dignitary.  But  it  was  soon 
found  to  be  as  easy  as  it  was  profitable  to 
maintain  the  clergyman  in  the  post  for  years 
together.  Rufus  seems  to  have  been  the 
first,  openly  and  unblushingly,  to  effect  this 
kind  of  spoliation ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
learned  the  lesson  from  Flambard,  his  un- 
scrupulous justiciary.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  give  something  like  a  reason  for  such  an 
outrage.  In  regard  to  their  temporalities, 
it  was  alleged,  all  prelacies  were  as  much 
fiefs  of  the  crown  as  those  held  by  the  secu- 
lar barons.  On  the  demise  of  a  feudatory, 
the  fief  had  necessarily,  and  from  time  im- 
memorial, reverted  to  the  original  donor, 
and  was  never  regranted  to  the  heir  without 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  sum  by  way  of  rc' 
lief.  In  countries  where  the  law  was  not 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  despot,  the  relief 
was  fixed  and  permanent — being  rated  ac«> 
cording  to  the  value  of  the  fief;  but  in  Eng- 
land the  head  of  the  state  soon  learned  to 
exact  far  beyond  the  amount  sanctioned  by 
custom.  The  same  rule  was  applied  by 
Rufus  to  the  dignities  of  the  church.  On 
every  vacancy,  the  administration  of  each 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  royal  officer; 
the  revenues  were  paid  into  the  royal  ex- 
chequer ;  and  to  the  monks  or  chapter,  a 
portion  was  left  barely  sufficient  for  their 
more  pressing  wants.  Nor  was  this  all : 
sometimes  (from  the  time  of  Rufus,  indeed 
generally)  the  lands  of  the  prelacy,  with 
the  rights,  revenues,  and  feudal  prestations 
connected  with  them,  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder — frequently  by  auction ;  and 
as  the  purchaser  knew  not  how  long  he 
might  be  permitted  to  farm  the  property, 
his  interest  was  to  make  the  roost  he  could 
of  his  bargain  before  a  successor  were 
nominated.  This  state  of  things  will  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  exactions  to  which  the 
sub-tenants  (the  yeomen,  farmers,  and  tillers 
of  the  ground)  were  subjected.  Often  they 
were  wholly  ruined,  and  were  compelled  to 
beg  their  bread  from  the  charity  of  their 
neighbors.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
when  such  vacations  were  long  (and  they 
were  mostly  from  four  to  ten  years),  thi 
buildings,  whether  churches,  monasteries, 
colleges,  farm-houses,  or  cottages,  were  sure 
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to  be  diJa|Mdated.  H^e  then  we  see  the 
true  reason  why  the  poor  (the  farmers  and 
laborers)  suffered  with  the  charch.  The 
chnrch  was  iiteraily  their  patrimony ;  and 
if  it  was  oppressed,  tbey  felt  the  iron  hand 
^  power  as  keenly  as  any  monk  or  canon. 
When,  at  length,  a  successor  was  appoint- 
ed, and  was  compelled  to  purchase  the  pre- 
lacy, (even  Flambard,  the  notorious  adviser 
of  the  measure,  was  forced  to  pay  a  thou- 
sand marks  for  the  see  of  Durham,)  he 
entered  on  the  administration  of  the  tem- 
poralities, too  poor  either  to  relieve  the 
sub-tenants,  or  to  restore  the  half>ruinous 
buildings. 

Another  subject  of  contention,  equally 
sore,  was  the  dispute  between  the  church 
and  the  royal  justiciaries  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  two  jurisdictions.  During  the  middle 
ages,  and  indeed  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Germanic  states,  punishments,  even  that  for 
murder,  were  commuted  for  pecuniary  fines, 
which  fines  enriched  the  court  where  the 
causes  were  decided.  Under  the  most  fa- 
vorable cbcumstances  (viz.  where  justice 
was  administered  according  to  right,  and 
without  bribery)  such  courts  were  a  source 
of  great  profit  both  to  the  church  and  to  the 
royal  exchequer ;  and  both  were  naturally 
anxious  to  extend  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. If  this  were  the  place  for  the  in- 
quiry, we  could  easily  show  by  what  grada- 
tions the  church  had  obtained  so  large  a 
share  in  the  judicial  functions  of  the  state : 
but  we  can  ao  no  more  than  hastily  glance 
at  the  more  prominent  steps  of  that  progress. 
From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church.  Chris- 
tians had  been  enjoined  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes among  themselves,  without  appealing 
to  the  pagan  tribunals.  By  Constantine 
and  his  successors,  bishops  were  appointed 
the  arbitrators  of  differences  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses,  and  the  imperial  officers 
were  commanded  to  execute  their  decrees. 
But,  for  some  time  the  regulation  appears 
to  have  been  confined  to  cases  where  one  of 
the  parties  in  the  suit  was  an  ecclesiastic  ; 
though  there  is  equal  reason  to  infer  that 
where  both  were  laymen,  they  might,  if 
they  chose,  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  spirit- 
ual instead  of  a  temporal  judge.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Theodosius,  when  both  were  lay- 
men, allowed,  the  cause  to  pass  into  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts  on  the  demand  of  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant.  This  important  con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  Charlemagne,  and 
obeyed  by  all  the  people  submitt^  to  his 
ficeplre.  In  England  there  does  not  seem 
to  hare  been  any  recognised  distinction  be* 
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tween  the  functions  of  the  two  species  of 
judicature.  We  know  that  in  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  times  the  bishop  sat  with  the  earl  in 
the  shire  courts,  and  had  a  voice  in  the 
judgment  pronounced,  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  suit,  or  who  were  the  parties. 
But  the  Norman  Conqueror  separated  the 
two  jurisdictions,  and  the  **  Courts  Chris- 
tian," presided  over  by  the  bishop  or  his 
archdeacon,  took  cognizance  of  all  causes 
where  ecclesiastics  were  concerned,  or 
where  certain  questions  were  at  stake.  As 
under  the  term  churchmen,  many  thousands 
were  included,  who,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word  were  not  clergymen,  and  never  in- 
tended to  be  so — who  were  not  even  in  mi- 
nor orders,  and  who  received  the  tonsure 
only  that  they  might  hold  benefices,  and  per- 
form the  duties  by  deputy,  it  is  evident  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  community  were  con- 
fessedly subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nals. Whether  plaintiffs  or  defendants, 
they  owed  obedience  to  no  other  authority ; 
and  as  their  disputes  were  generally  with 
laymen,  they  dragged  the  latter  into  their 
own  courts.  Again:  where  both  the  par^* 
ties  to  a  suit  were  laymen,  it  was  oAen  re- 
garded as  within  the  domain  of  the  church ; 
for  it  might  concern  tithes,  ad  vowsons,  public 
scandal,  marriage,  wills,  perjury,  breach  of 
contract,  and  other  questions  which  a  little 
ingenuity  could  prove,  in  some  way  or  other, 
to  be  connected  with  religion.  Thirdly,  as 
in  the  more  ancient  times,  men  began  to 
prefer  the  ecclesiastical  judges  to  the  royd 
or  the  feudal,  and  especially  a(\er  the  pub- 
lication of  Gratian's  Decretum.  Students 
hastened  firom  all  parts  of  Europe  to  Bo- 
logna, to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  canon  law :  on  their  return  they 
practised  in  the  episcopal  courts;  and  both 
wealth  and  preferment  followed  success. 
They  had,  too,  another  great  advantage : 
the  precedents  by  which  they  were  bound 
(the  canons  of  councils)  were  certain,  de- 
terminate, invariable,  the  result  of  the  wis- 
dom of  ages ;  while  the  royal  a^  baronid 
functionaries  were  often  puzzled  by  the 
contradictory  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Norman  laws,  and  oftener  still  by 
the  perishable  traditions  of  the  common  or 
unwritten  law.  Then  the  fines  of  these 
secular  courts  varied  according  to  caprice 
or  interest  In  all  cases  they  were  exorbi^ 
tant  enough ;  and  if  they  could  not  be  paid, 
mutilation  of  limb  was  almost  sure  to  fol- 
low. Add  to  these  important  grounds  of 
difference,  that  the  royal  and  femial  judges 
were  not  merely  ignorant  but  corrupt;  that 
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they  add  justice  to  the  highest  bidder ;  that 
it  was  inaccessible  to  the  poor ;  that  imxo- 
oence  and  guilt,  right  and  wrong,  were 
words  without  meaning,  can  we  wonder  at 
the  superior  popularity  of  the  episcopal 
courts?  "Of  all  the  abuses,"  observes 
Mr.  Haliam,  *'  which  deformed  the  Anglo- 
Norm  an- government,  none  was  so  flagitious 
as  the  sale  of  judicial  redress.  The  king, 
we  are  ofien  told,  is  the  fountain  of  justice ; 
but  in  those  ages  it  was  a  fountain  which 
sold  only  could  unseal."  Even  when 
bribery  was  not  practised,  innumerable 
were  the  cases  where  justice  could  not  be 
expected.  It  could  not  be  expected  if  the 
king,  or  his  ministers,  or  his  favorites, 
were  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  a 
suit.  It  could  not  be  expected  in  the  infe- 
rior feudal  courts,  if  the  baron,  or  his  kin- 
dred, or  his  retainers,  had  an  interest  op- 
posed to  it.  Can  we  be  surprised  that  the 
people  should  cry  out  against  the  conduct 
of  such  courts  1 — that  when  the  king  or  the 
barons  attempted  to  draw  into  them  suits 
which  fell  within  the  domain  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisprudence,  both  church  and  people 
should  complain? 

But  while  adverting  to  these  obvious  dis- 
tinctions, let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  evils 
which  otherwise  attended  the  ecclesiastical 
judicature.  He  whose  "  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  "  never  designed  his  priests  to 
be  judges  in  such  numerous  cases,  or  per- 
haps in  any  case.  They  might  gratuitously 
reconcile  disputants,  for  their  mission  is 
Peace ;  but  they  were  never  expected  to 
heap  up  wealth  by  mere  offices  of  charity. 
It  was  never  intended  that  their  minds 
should  be  distracted  from  their  proper  call- 
ing, or  that  they  should  be  absorbed  by  a 
worldly  spirit  Besides  the  penalties  they 
inflicted  were,  in  many  cases,  glaringly  in- 
adequate to  the  offienoe.  They  could  not 
sit  in  judgments  of  blood  ;  no  matter  what 
the  crime,  they  could  neither  condemn  to 
death  nor  mutilate ;  and  though  they  had 
power  ta§flagellate,  they  more  frequently 
imprisoned,  or  accepted  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation. In  that  lawless  period,  many 
clergymen  (the  reader  is  requested  not  to 
overlook  the  extensive  meaning  of  the 
term)  were  guilty  of  great  crimes^-murder, 
wdttction  of  females,  robbery,  &o.  Would 
suspension,  or  a  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  all 
three,  be  a  sufficient  punishment  for  such 
fences?  Every  body,  in  the  present  day, 
will  answer,  "No!" — every  body,  too, 
will  agree  that  such  leniency  was  a  direct 
ancouragement  to  crime. 


[Jons, 

The  preceding  rapid  summary  will  afford 
us  something  like  a  key  to  the  secret  mo- 
tives which  swayed  Henry  and  Becket  in 
their  contests  with  each  other.  Though 
both  were  wrong — ^the  former  in  despoiling 
the  church  and  the  poor,  and  in  perpetuate 
ing  a  system  of  judicial  corruption,  and  the 
latter  in  contending  for  clerical  privileges 
at  variance  with  the  interests  of  society — 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  their  fault  was 
far  from  equal.  Indeed,  the  term  is  whol- 
ly inaf^licahle  to  Becket,  who,  however 
injurious,  in  some  respects,  those  privileges 
might  be,  was  bound  by  oath  to  maintain 
them.  They  were  founded  on  the  canons ; 
the  canons  were  as  obligatory  on  him  as 
modern  laws  are  on  us ;  and  he  could  not 
disobey  them  without  treason  to  the  church 
and  rebellion  to  his  spiritual  chief.  What- 
ever is  faulty  in  them,  must  be  imputed, 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  system  which  he  was 
req  ired  to  administer. 

in  contemplating  the  character  of  BecL- 
et,  we  are  apt  to  confound  it  at  two  very 
different  periods,  before  and  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  primacy.  It  is  certain,  that  dur- 
ing his  chancellorship  he  was  full  of  pride, 
and  much  addicted  to  pleasure.  It  is  equal- 
ly certain  that  after  his  assumption  of  the 
episcopal  function,  he  became  a  new  man. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  all  his  biographers, 
and  by  all  the  writers  of  the  age.  Was  his 
conversion  sincere?  If  his  character  had 
remained  unchanged — if  the  world  were 
still  all  in  all  to  him — he  would  surely  have 
forborne  to  offend  a  master  who,  when 
obeyed,  was  always  generous.  There  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  resign  the  chan- 
cellorship, if  he  aimed  at  power  and  wealth. 
He  was  expected  to  fill  both  dignities, 
which  would  have  rendered  him  more 
wealthy  and  more  powerful  than  many 
kings.  Many  primates  before  him  had 
also  been  chancellors.  His  resignation  of 
the  latter  office  could  ha^e  been  dictated 
only  by  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  he 
should  incur  if  he  continued  in  it,  and 
served  the  king's  rapacity  as  he  had  before 
done.  While  a  servant  of  Henry,  he 
might  have  silenced  the  voice  of  conscience 
by  the  reflection  (a  very  false  one,  howev- 
er) that,  as  a  servant,  his  first  duty  was 
obedience, — that  the  crown,  not  himself, 
was  responsible  for  the  acts  which  he  dis- 
approve. But  as  the  head  of  the  English 
church,  he  could  not  consent  to  their  per- 
petration without  the  ruin  of  that  church, 
or  without  bringing  on  himself  the  resenl- 
meoi  of  Christendom.      Of  his  change  in 
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private  lifei  we  have  no  wish  to  say  any 
thing,  except  that  it  was  conformable  to 
the  opinions  of  the  times.  His  renuncia- 
tion not  merely  of  splendor  but  of  necessa- 
ries ;  his  adoption  of  a  course  of  penance 
not  often  witnessed  in  the  most  ascetic 
saints ;  his  coarse  sackcloth  next  the  skin ; 
his  unsavory  food ;  his  refusal  to  drink  wa- 
ter (his  only  beverage)  unless  it  were  ren- 
dered nauseous  by  bitter  herbs ;  and,  worse 
than  all,  the  frequent  application  of  the 
scourge  to  his  naked  back,  may  provoke  a 
smile,  but  assuredly  they  are  proofs  of  sin- 
cerity. In  other  respects,  even  modern 
devotion  must  applaud  the  change.  His 
dismissal  of  nobles  and  knights,  and  his 
retention  of  none  but  humble  ecclesiastics  ; 
his  constant  attendance  at  the  service  of  the 
altar ;  his  boundless  charity  to  the  poor ; 
his  relief  of  human  anguish  in  every  shape ; 
his  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
powerful,  and  his  stern  rebuke  to  injustice 
in  high  places,  rendered  him  worthy  of  his 
post,  and  entitled  him  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  His  defect  (and  honesty  requires 
that  it  should  be  censured  as  it  deserves) 
was  an  excessive  warmth  of  feeling — a  nat- 
ural irritability  of  temper,  which  he  took 
little  pains  to  subdue.  This  led  him  into 
many  precipitate  measures ;  it  envenomed 
opposition ;  and  it  doubtless  contributed  to 
the  preparation  of  the  tragedy  which  closed 
his  days. 

The  disappointment  of  the  king  when 
the  archbishop  resigned  the  chancellorship, 
may  be  easily  conceived.  It  was  tanta- 
mount to  saying,  "  I  will  no  longer  have 
the  custody  of  the  vacant  prelacies,  nor 
will  I  permit  them  to  remain  vacant  if  I 
can  help  itl"  But  the  new  primate  direct- 
ed his  first  care  to  the  recovering  of  the 
castles,  fiefs,  and  manors,  which  had  been 
Crested  by  force  from  his  seer— no  matter 
whether  by  the  royal  grant  or  not;  and 
when  the  holders  were  obstinately  bent  on 
retaining  them,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  visit 
them  with  the  doom  of  excommunication. 
Equally  offensive  to  the  monarch  was  his 
resolution  to  vindicate,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
the  authority  of  the  episcopal  courts,  to  the 
inevitable  prejudice  of  the  royal  and  baro- 
nial. Hence  the  great  feudatories,  no  less 
than  the  king,  became  his  enemies ;  and 
numerous  they  were.  Another  grievance, 
which  was  rather  felt  than  alleged  against 
him,  was  hi^  loud  denunciation  of  all 
bishops  and  abbots  concerned  in  simony—* 
who  should  either  purchase  dignities  for 
themselves,  or  sell  the  preferments  in  their 
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gift.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  disap- 
pointment in  the  royal  breast  was  followed 
by  anger,  anger  by  exasperation,  and  this 
again  by  a  determination  to  ruin  the  man 
who  had  been  so  remarkable  a  favorite. 
Referring  to  our  general  histories  for  a  de- 
tailed account  of  what  took  place  at  Clar- 
endon and  Northampton,  we  shall  merely 
observe  that  some  of  the  demands  of  Hen- 
ry (lauded  as  they  have  been  by  partial  his- 
torians) would,  if  complied  with,  have  made 
the  church  a  silent  tool  in  the  hands  of 
despotism  :  that  property  which  had  hither- 
to been,  in  a  great  degree,  the  patrimony 
of  the  poor,  would  have  gone  to  enrich  him 
and  his  favorites.  True  it  is  that  some  of 
them  were  also  founded  in  wisdom,  and 
well  deserved  to  be  adopted.  But  why  pro- 
■pose  any  of  them  to  the  archbishop,  when 
the  king  well  knew  that  he  had  no  power 
to  sanction  them  ?  Merely  to  have  a  pre- 
text for  his  destruction.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, Becket,  though  forsaken  by  his 
episcopal  brethren,  who  had  been  gained 
by  the  monarch,  refused  to  join  in  betraying 
the  church  and  the  poor,  whose  advocate  he 
openly  declared  himself  to  be.  In  a  furious 
passion,  the  king  resolved  his  ruin— either 
by  forcing  him  to  resign,  or  by  taking  his 
life  if  he  would  not.  Let  historians  say 
what  they  please,  no  unbiassed  reader  can 
peruse  the  transactions  on  these  two  occa- 
sions, without  acknowledging  that  the  death 
of  the  archbishop  was  certain  if  he  remain- 
ed in  England.  Hence  his  memorable  es- 
cape at  midnight,  notwithstanding  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  royal  guards,  and,  after  many 
romantic  adventures,  his  arrival  in  France, 
where  the  Pope  then  was. 

Though  the  exiled  primate  was  received 
with  great  respect  by  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Pope,  and  an  honorable  asylum  fur* 
nished  him  in  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  Pontigny,  he  had  soon  to  learn  that  jus- 
tice, honor,  and  religion,  have  less  influence 
than  gold  on  the  mighty  of  the  earth. 
That  the  "  god  of  this  world  "  had  render- 
ed his  suffragan  bishops  hostile  to  him,  and 
more  than  one,  as  the  price  of  servility, 
hoped  to  fill  his  place.  The  legates,  too, 
and  learned  umpires,  whom  the  Pope  nom- 
inated to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  the  King,  were  soon  gained  by  the 
latter.  Many  of  the  cardinals  around  the 
papal  throne  were  soon  also  the  creatures  of 
Henry;  and,  though  Christ's  vicar  on  earth 
might  be  considered  inaccessible  to  direct 

I  bribery,  it  is  certain  that  a  timely  offer  of 
Peter's  pence  (the  payment  of  which  had 
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long  fallen  into  arrears)  frequently  saved 
the  King  from  excommunication,  and  the 
realm  from  an  interdict.  On  the  venality 
alike  of  Pope  and  cardinals,  we  have  seve- 
ral intimations  in  both  these  volumes. 
Thus,  the  excellent  John  of  Salisbury,  in  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop  :~^ 

"  I  do  not  place  much  reliance  on  the  court 
of  Rome  :  wliose  necessities  and  mode  of  act- 
ing I  now  see  through.  Our  lord  the  pope, 
indeed,  is  a  holy  and  righteous  man,  and  nis 
abbat,  as  I  am  told  by  many,  does  his  best  to 
imitate  him  :  but  their  necessities  are  so  great, 
and  the  dishonesty  and  cupidity  of  the  Ro- 
mans are  so  startling,  that  the  pope  some- 
times uses  his  prerogative,  and  by  dispensation 
obtains  whdt  may  benefit  the  state,  but  cannot 
benefit  religion." 

And  Becket  himself  is  oflen  loud  in  his 
complaints.  Hearing  that  English  gold  had 
produced  great  relaxation  in  the  severity  in- 
tended to  be  adopted  toward  the  guilty,  he 
thus  observes  in  a  letter  to  bis  agent  at  Rome  ; 

'•If  this  is  true,  then  without  doubt,  his 
lordship  the  pope  has  sufibcated  and  strangled, 
not  only  our  own  person,  but  himself  and  eve- 
ry ecclesiastic  of  both  kingdoms ;  yea,  both 
churches  together,  the  Gallican  and  the  Eng- 
lidi.  For  what  will  not  the  kings  of  the  earth 
dare  against  the  clergy,  under  cover  of  this 
moat  wretched  precedent  ?  And  on  what  can 
the  Church  of  Rome  rely,  when  it  thus  de- 
serts and  leaves  destitute  the  persona  who  are 
making  a  stand  in  its  cause,  and  contending 
for  it  even  unto  death  ?" 

Again,  speaking  of  Rome  : — 

"  The  glorious  city  is  captured,  that  city 
which  subdued  the  world  is  subverted  and  sunk 
before  the  love  of  human  favor ;  and  that  which 
could  not  be  slain  with  the  sword,  has  been  cut 
off  by  the  poisons  of  these  western  regions. 
With  shame  be  it  spoken:  by  her  fall  the 
Church's  liberties  have  been  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  temporal  advantages.  The  road  to  her 
ruin  lay  through  the  sinuous  paths  of  riches : 
she  has  been  prostituted  in  the  streets  to 
princes,  she  has  conceived  iniquity,  and  will 
bring  forth  oppression  to  the  undeserving." 

And  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope  himself — 
«  We  have  one  miserable  source  of  consola- 
tion in  ail  this,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so  : 
that  the  Roman  Church  takes  this  mode  of 
rewarding  its  friends  and  faithful  children. 
May  Godcomfort  her  better  than  she  provides 
for  herself:  may  he  comfort  the  Church  of 
England  and  us,  and  all  our  wretched  ones." 

In  another  letter  to  the  papal  legate  heTsay  s: 
"  *  To  quell  the  haughty,  but  to  spare  the 
f^len,'  was  the  ancient  motto  of  the  Romans, 
and  it  is  surely  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Church. 
^Behold,.!  have  set  thee  over  nations  and 
Uogdoma,'  &c.     Should  there  be  any  regard 


for  persons  among^'the  successors  of  St  Pe- 
ter 1  This  is  not  so  widi  God,  who  treats 
prince  and  plebeian  alike  as  they  have  deserv* 
ed.  What  glory  can  there  be  either  for  God 
or  man  in  giving  the  poor  man  his  rights  and 
restraining  princes  from  heinous  crimes?  Justice 
severely  punishes  the  powerful  and  exercises 
her  harshest  prerogative  over  those  who  are 
in  office.  Who  was  ever  before  allowed,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  abuse 
the  property  of  the  Church  so  licentiously  as 
the  king  of  England  has  done  ?  He  has  now 
for  five  years  held  the  revenues  of  our  see  and 
all  our  goods,  besides  the  bishoprics  of  Lin- 
coln, Bath,  Hereford,  and  Ely,  whilst  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  see  of  Landaff  have  been  al- 
most all  squandered  upon  his  knights,  and 
Bangor  hsis  been  ten  years  without  a  bishop, 
because  the  king  will  not  consent  to  an  election." 

The  following  (to  Cardinal  Albert)  is  still 
stronger: — 

"I  wish,  my  dear  friend,  your  ears  were 
hard  by  the  mouths  of  some  of  our  people, 
that  you  might  hear  what  is  chaunted  in  the 
streets  of  Ascalon  to  the  discredit  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  Our  last  messengers  seemed 
to  have  brought  us  some  consolation  in  the 
Pope's  letters  which  we  have  received,  but 
their  authority  has  been  altogether  nullified  by 
other  letters,  commanding  that  Satan  should 
be  set  free  to  the  destruction  of  the  Church. 
Thus  by  the  apostolic  mandate  the  bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury,  one  of  whom  is  known 
to  have  been  the  fomenter  of  the  schism,  and 
the  contriver  of  all  this  wickedness  from  the 
beg^inning,  and  to  have  inveigled  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury  and  others  into  the  crime  of  diso- 
bedience, have  been  absolved  from  excommuni- 
cation. I  know  not  how  it  is ;  but  at  your  court 
Barabbas  is  always  let  go  free,  and  Christ  is 
crucified.  Our  proscription  and  the  suffering 
of  the  Church  have  now  lasted  nearly  six 
years.  The  innocent,  poor  and  exiled,  are  con- 
demned before  you,  and  for  no  other  cause,  I 
say  conscientiously,  than  because  they  are 
Christ's  Door  and  helpless  ones,  and  would  not 
recede  from  God's  righteousness:  whilst  op 
the  other  hand  the  sacrHisrcious,  murderers,  and 
robbers,  are  acquitted,  however  impenitent, 
though  I  say,  on  Christ's  own  authority,  that 
St  Peter  himself,  sitting  on  the  tribunal,  would 
have  no  power  to  acquit  them." 

"  Roman  robbers,"  "  traitors  to  religion," 
"  sons  of  perdition,"  and  other  terms  of 
the  kind,  are  by  no  means  spared  by  the 
offended  exile,  and  assuredly  they  seem  to 
have  been  fully  deserved. 

The  letters  before  us  (and  they  are  nn- 
merous)  give  us  an  unfavorable  account  of 
the  English  bishops  generally,  who  had  not, 
and  wished  not  to  have,  any  will  but  the 
King's.  Thus  the  admirable  writer  we 
bavo  before  quoted  (John  of  Salisbury),  tn 
a  letter  to  Becket  :— 
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"  The  consolatory  letters  which  jrour  faiihful 
children,  the  hishops  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terhury,  lately  sent  you,  alter  your  long  exile 
and  proscription,  I  have  carefully  perused,  and 
I  look  upon  them  as  dictated  by  Ahitophel 
himself  come  to  life,  and  written  by  a>  second 
D^eg  of  Idumea,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
Christ  and  his  elect.  Every  tiling  is  therein 
so  perverted  that  it  is  easy  lor  any  one  to  see 
how  irreconcilable  they  are  with  public  opin- 
ion and  the  voice  of  truth,  and  how  n^anifesi- 
ly  they  have  been  framed  to  give  a  color  of 
justice  to  the  appeal  of  the  bishops." 

Elsewhere  he  asserts  that  iheir  faces 
must  be  no  less  brazen  than  a  harlot's,  for 
daring  to  assure  the  Pope  that  Henry  was 
"  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church."  He  is 
particularly  severe  on  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  most  bitter  of  Becket's  enemies, 
and  the  most  servile  tool  of  royalty  :  *'  He 
boasts  that  London  was  once  the  seat  of  an 
arch-ftamen^  when  Jupiter  was  worshipped 
in  Britain.  So  wise  and  religious  a  roan 
as  he  might  perhaps  like  to  see  the  worship 
of  Jupiter  restored,  that  if  he  cannot  be 
archbishop,  he  may  at  least  be  arch-flamenJ' 

Becket,  who  was*  invested  with  the  leg- 
atine  authority,  (though  he  had  the  morti- 
fication oAen  to  see  that  authority  suspend- 
ed through  English  gold,)  was  not  a  man 
to  suffer  with  impunity  the  injustice  of  his 
own  and  the  Church's  enemies.  Against 
the  most  prominent  of  them,  barons  or 
bishops,  he  issued  his  fulminations,  both 
from  Pontigny  and  Clairvaux.  During  his 
retirement  at  the  former  place,  he  doubtless 
imbibed  strong  feelings  of  enthusiasm.  In 
the  history  of  saints,  confessors,  and  mar* 
tyrs,  he  found  subjects  enough  for  contem- 
plation ;  the  study  of  the  canon  law  exalted 
in  his  eyes  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  denunciations  of  Scripture  on 
evil-doers,  especially  the  great  of  the  earth, 
gave  to  his  feelings  a  new  degree  of  inten- 
sity. These  were  deepened  by  the  arrival 
of  so  many  of  his  servants  and  dependents, 
and  his  friends  and  kinsfolk,  banished  from 
England,  and  who  must  have  perished  for 
want  of.  the  necessaries  of  life,  had  not  the 
French  king,  the  Pope,  and  the  Queen  of 
Sicily  administered  to  their  relief.  With  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  the  despot  had 
forced  the  exiles  to  swear  that  they  would 
hasten  to  the  exile  at  Pontigny  and  show 
him  their  miserable  plight.  The  archbishop 
had  already  been  merged  in  the  excited 
monk ;  his  human  feelings  could  not  sup- 
port the  present  sight ;  and  in  this  unfor- 
tunate temper  he  fulminated  the  censures 
so  well  known  to  readers  of  English  his- 
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tory.  When  compelled  to  leave  Pontigny 
by  the  menaces  of  the  king,  who  threatened 
to  seize  all  the  possessions  of  the  order 
(the  Cistercian)  in  England,  unless  he  were 
expelled,  the  sentiment  was  not  likely  to 
cool.  His  former  excommunications  had 
been  suspended  by  the  Pope ;  at  Clairvaux 
he  was  permitted  to  renew  them.  But  how 
were  they  to  be  served  t  Unless  actually 
delivered  they  had  no  efficacy ;  and  Henry 
more  svo,  had  threatened  with  death  every 
body  that  shoyld  land  in  England  with  cen- 
sures of  any  kind  from  Pope  or  Archbish- 
op. Several  messengers,  in  fact,  had  been 
put  to  death,  and  the  coasts  were  diligently 
watched  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  such 
dreaded  missives.  Could  Henry  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object  of  preventing  all  com- 
munication between  his  clergy  and  the  Ro- 
man see,  he  might  easily  flatter  himself 
with  the  hope  of  making  the  English 
Church  as  dependent  on  his  caprice,  and 
subject  to  his  rapacity,  as  the  humblest 
peasant  in  the  land.  But  all  his  vigilance 
was  vain : — 


*•  The  archbishop  was  for  some  time  sorely 
at  a  loss  to  find  a  person  who  would  venture  to 
convey  this  sentence  into  England.  At  last  a 
young  layman,  named  Berenger,  offered  him- 
self, and  wft  learn  from  tlie  narrative  of  Fitz- 
Stephen  in  what  manner  he  discharged  his 
mission.  On  the  festival  of  Ascension  Day  a 
priest,  an  excellent  but  timid  man,  named  Vi- 
talis.  was  officiating  at  the  high  altar  of  St 
Paul's  Church,  London^  when,  just  as  they 
began  to  chaunt  the  Offerenda^  and  the  priest 
had  presented  the  bread  and  wine,  and  made 
ready  the  chalice,  a  stranger,  named  Beren- 
ger, approached,  and  falling  down  on  his  knees^ 
held  out  to  the  priest  what  appeared  to  be  his 
donation  to  the  offertory.  The  priest,  aston- 
ished at  the  man's  behavior,  held  out  his 
hand  to  receive  the  oblation.  Berenger  put 
into  his  hand  a  letter,  saying,  *  The  bishop  of 
this  diocese  is  not  present;  no  more  is  the 
dean ;  but  I  see  you  as  Christ's  officiating 
minister,  and  I  here,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
our  lord  the  pope,  present  to  you  this  letter 
from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  containing 
the  sentence  which  he  has  pronounced  on  the 
bishop  of  London,  also  another  letter  to  the 
dean,  enjoining  him  and  his  clergy  to  observe 
this  sentence.  And  I  forbid  you,  by  God's 
authority,  to  celebrate  in  this  church  after  the 
present  mass,  until  you  have  delivered  to  the 
bishop  and  the  dean  these  letters.'  The 
stranger,  having  spoken  these  words,  disap- 
peared amid  the  crowds  of  people  who  were 
moving  off  to  their  homes,  as  was  usual  after 
the  Gospel  had  been  read,  for  they  had  alreadv 
heard  mass  in  their  own  parish  churches.  A 
buzz  went  round  among  those  who  were  near- 
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est  to  the  altar,  and  they  hegap  to  ask  the 
priest  if  divine  service  was  prohibited  in  tlie 
cathedral.  On  his  answering  in  the  negative 
^e  people  said  no  more,  and  the  man  retired 
unmolested.  The  priest  meanwhile  continued 
the  service  of  the  mass;  but  the  king's  officials 
made  search  in  all  parts  of  the  city  for  Beren- 
ffer,  and  placed  guards  at  all  the  crossings  of 
ue  streets,  but  he  could  nowhere  be  found. 
Not  many  days  elapsed  before  the  bishop  and 
dean  returned  to  London,  when  the  priest 
Vitalis  delivered  to  each  his  letter." 

The  sorrows  of  his  kinsm^,  his  friends, 
and  above  all,  his  poor  dependents,  were 
infinitely  more  galling  to  the  Archbishop 
than  his  own.  For  their  sakes  he  often 
submitted  to  negotiate,  though  he  well 
knew  from  the  character  of  the  king  that 
little  benefit  was  to  be  expected  from  it. 
Nor  did  he  like  his  own  continued  depend- 
ence on  the  bounty  of  others.  Though  he 
had  often  found  a  friend  in  the  French 
king,  he  more  than  once  had  reason  to 
distrust  his  sincerity ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
a  misunderstanding  having  risen,  both  he 
and  his  companions  believed  the  door  of 
hope  to  be  closed.  This  was  after  an  inef- 
fectual interview  between  Louis,  Henry, 
and  Becket,  at  Montmirail : — 

'  "  The  party  at  St.  Colomba's  were  discus- 
sing the  events  which  had  lately  happened, 
and  the  failure  of  their  journey  to  Montmirail. 
They  had  also  another  subject  for  conversa- 
tion, in  the  supposed  alienation  and  continued 
silence  of  the  French  king.  The  archbishop, 
smiling  at  the  different  suggestions  that  were 
offered,  said, '  I  am  the  only  one  amongst  you 
whom  king  Henry  wishes  to  injure,  and  if  I  go 
away,  no  one  will  impede  or  harm  you :  do 
not  be  afraid.'  *  It  is  for  you  that  we  take 
thought,'  replied  thev,  *  because  we  do  not  see 
where  you  can  fioa  refuge ;  and  though  you 
are  so  high  in  dignity,  yet  all  your  friends 
have  deserted  you?  *  Then  do  not  care  for 
me,'  said  he,  *I  commend  my  cause  to  Grod, 
who  is  very  well  able  to  protect  me.  Though 
both  England  and  France  are  closed  against 
me,  I  shall  not  be  undone.  I  will  not  apply 
to  those  Roman  robbers,  for  they  do  nothing 
but  plunder  the  needy  without  compunction. 
I  will  adopt  another  mode  of  action.  It  is  said 
that  the  people  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arar  in  Burgundy,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Provence,  are  more  liberal.  I  will  take  only 
one  companion  with  me,  and  we  will  go 
amongst  those  people  on  foot,  and  they  will 
assuredly  have  compassion  on  us.'  At  that 
moment  an  officer  appeared  from  the  French 
king,  inviting  the  archbishop  to  an  interview. 
'  He  means  to  turn  us  out  of  his  kingdom,' 
said  one  of  those  who  were  present  *  Do  not 
forebode  ill,'  smd  the  archbishop,  <  you  are  not 
a  prophet,  nor  a  son  of  the  prophets.' " 

The  French  king,  perceiving  thai  he  had 
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been  Henry's  dope,  restored  his  favor  to 
the  Archbishop. 

The  hollow  reconciliation  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  which  enabled  Becket  to  revisit 
his  flock,  is  too  well  known  to  require  fur- 
ther exposure.  Surprise  has  been  express- 
ed that  so  penetrating  a  man  should  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  deluded  by  royal 
hypocrisy,  especially  when  the  kiss  of  peace 
was  so  pertinaciously  denied  him.  The 
truth,  however,  is  that  he  was  not  deluded 
at  all.  He  saw  that  the  promised  condi- 
tions would  not  be  fulfilled ;  he  knew  that 
mischief  was  designed  him ;  he  had  warn- 
ings enough  from  many  quarters  that  if  he 
returned  to  his  see  his  life  would  be  taken. 
But  he  despised  the  foreseen  consequence ; 
and  he  solemnly  declared,  that  whether  he 
lived  or  died  he  would  no  longer  be  kept 
from  his  flock.  He  went ;  and,  as  every 
body  knows,  perished  in  a  manner  the  roost 
barbarous,  but  with  a  dignity  unequalled. 

On  that  tragical  event,  the  particulars  of 
which  have  been  so  long  familiar  to  every 
reader,  it  would  be  useless  to  comment. 
But  we  think  no  unbiassed  reader  can 
arise  from  a  perusal  of  the  circumstances 
that  preceded  and  followed  it,  without  a 
conviction  that  the  murder  was  expressly 
commanded  by  Henry.  It  is  evidently, 
indeed,  not  Dr.  Giles's  opinion ;  butDr  . 
Giles  is  not  much  distinguished  for  either 
penetration  or  reflection.  He  falls  too 
blindly  into  the  train  of  preceding  writers ; 
and  leans  to  conclusions  not  warranted  by 
the  facts  which  he  himself  adduces.  His 
work  wants  connexion :  it  has  little  cohe- 
rency of  parts ;  the  events  are  not  consecu- 
tively dependent  on  each  other.  This  is 
chiefly  the  fault  of  the  plan,  which,  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  letters  from  many 
different  persons,  cannot  possibly  have  the 
unity  of  purpose  essential  to  the  solution  of 
an  historical  problem.  A  carefully  con- 
structed narrative  founded  on  the  letters, 
biographies,  and  histories  of  the  period,  with 
the  originals  in  a  copious  appendix,  would 
have  been  a  far  preferable  mode  of  dealisg 
with  the  subject.  Such  a  concatenation  of 
parts  would  have  allowed  of  comparison 
and  inference,  and  have  imperceptibly  con- 
ducted the  reader's  mind  to  the  legitimate 
conclusion  for  which  we  are  contending — 
Becket's  authorized  murder.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  have  displayed  the  kit^A 
character  in  true  colors,  by  dt^>ersing  Uie 
cloud  of  hypocrisy  which  rests  upon  it. 
In  him  met  two  extremes,  which  we  rarely 
find  in  any  other  historical  persoaage-^^difl* 
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simulation  with  Tiolence.  As  each  pre- 
dominated, bis  charaeter  was  estimated  by 
actual  beholders  from  it  alone,  little  regard 
being  had  to  the  variableness  of  hia  caprice. 
After  Becket's  murder,  it  was  thought  by 
the  world  at  large  that  dreadful  measures 
would  be  adopted  to  punish  the  king  and 
his  advisers.  But  gold  turned  aside  both 
interdict  and  excommunication,  and  restor- 
ed monarch,  baron,  and  bishop  to  the 
fevor  of  Christ's  vicar — thus  verifying  the 
character  which  Becket  had  so  strongly 
passed  on  that  court 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe,  that  if 
Dr.  Giles  has  made  a  less  satisfactory  use 
of  his  abundant  materials  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  him, — if  a  life  of  Beck- 
et be  still  a  desideratum, — he  has  rendered 
a  valuable  service  to  succeeding  biogra- 
phers. This,  indeed,  constitutes  the  true 
value  of  his  book.  In  its  actual  form  it 
cannot  be  called  either  a  history  or  a  biog- 
raphy ;  it  affords  us  little  insight  into  the 
important  questions  of  feudal  and  ecclesias- 
tical judicature ;  or  even  into  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  the  age.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  obvious  defects,  it  is  really  an  acqui- 
sition to  our  literature. 
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From  the  London  Daily  Newt. 

TRAVELLING  LETTERS  WRITTEN  ON  THE 
ROAD. 

BT   CHARLES  DICKENS. 

VIII. 

PIACENZA   TO   BOLOGNA. 

At  Piacenza,  which  was  four  or  five 
hours'  journey  from  .the  inn  at  Stradella, 
we  broke  up  our  little  company  before  the 
hotel  door,  with  divers  manifestations  of 
friendly  feeling  on  all  sides.  The  dd  priest 
was  taken  with  the  cramp  again  before  he 
had  got  half-way  down  the  street ;  and  the 
young  priest  laid  the  bundle  of  books  on  a 
door  step,  while  he  dutifully  rubbed  the  old 
gentleman's  legs.  The  client  of  the  avvo- 
cato  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  yard  gate, 
and  kissed  him  on  each  cheek,  with  such 
a  resounding  smack,  that  I  am  afraid  he 
had  either  a  very  bad  case,  or  a  seantiiy- 
fumished  purse.  The  Tuscan,  with  a  ci- 
gar in  his  mouth,  went  loitering  off,  carry- 
ing his  hat  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  the 
bHter  trail  up  the  ends  of  his  dishevelled 
moustache.  And  the  brave  courier^  as  he 
and  I  strdlled  away  to  look  about  us,  began 


immediately  to  entertain  me  with  the  private 
histories  atid  family'affairs  of  the  whole  party. 

A  brown,  decayed,  old  cheese  of  a  town, 
Piaeenza  is.  A  deserted,  solitary,  grass- 
grown  place,  with  ruined  ramparts  :  half 
filled  up  trenches,  which  afford  a  frowsy 
pasturage  to  the  lean  kine  that  wander 
about  them  ;  streets  of  stern  houses  moodi- 
ly frowning  at  the  other  houses  over  the 
way.  The  sleepiest  and  shabbiest  of  sol- 
diery go  wandering  about  with  the  double 
curse  of  laziness  and  poverty  uncouthly 
wrinkling  their  misfitting  regimentals ;  the 
dirtiest  of  children  play  with  their  im- 
promptu toys  (pigs  and  mud)  in  the  feeblest 
of  gutters ;  and  the  gauntest  of  dogs  trot 
in  and  out  of  the  dullest  of  archways,  in 
perpetual  search  of  something  to  eat, 
which  they  never  seem  to  find.  A  mysteri- 
ous and  solemn  Palace,  guarded  by  two  co- 
lossal statues,  twin  Genii  of  the  place, 
stands  gravely  in  the  midst  of  the  idle 
town ;  and  the  king  with  the  marble  legs, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  might  live  contentedly  inside  of  it, 
and  never  have  the  energy  in  his  upper 
half  of  flesh  and  blood  to  want  to  come  out. 

What  a  strange,  half-sorrowful  and  half- 
delicious  doze  it  is,  to  ramble  through 
these  places  gone  to  sleep  and  basking  in 
the  sun !  Each  in  its  turn  appears  to  be, 
of  all  the  mouldy,  dreary,  God-forgotten 
towns  in  the  wide  world,  the  chief.  Sitting 
on  this  hillock,  where  a  bastion  used  to  be, 
and  where  a  noisy  fortress  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  old  Roman  station  here,  I  became 
aware  that  I  have  never  known,  till  now, 
what  it  is  to  be  lazy.  A  dormouse  must 
surely  be  in  very  much  the  same  condition 
before  he  retires  to  the  wool  in  his  cage — 
or  a  tortoise  before  he  buries  himself.  I 
feel  that  I  am  getting  rusty.  That  any  at- 
tempt to  think,  would  be  accompanied  with 
a  creaking  noise.  That  there  is  nothing 
any  where  to  be  done,  or  needing  to  ^be 
done.  That  there  is  no  more  human  pro- 
gress, motion,  effort,  or  advancement  of  any 
kind,  beyond  this.  That  the  whole  scheme 
stepped  here  centuries  ago,  and  lay  down 
to  rest  until  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Never  while  the  brave  courier  lives! 
Behold  him  jingling  out  of  Piacenza,  and 
staggering  this  way,  in  the  tallest  posting- 
chaise  ^ever  seen,  so  that  he  looks  out  of 
the  front  window  as  if  he  were  peeping 
over  a  garden  wall ;  while  the  postilion, 
concentrated  essence  of  all  the  shabbiness 
of  Italy,  pauses  for  a  moment  in  his  ani«- 
mated  conversation,  to  touch  his  hat  to  a 
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bluQt-nosed  little  virgin  hardJy  less  shabby 
than  himself,  enshrined  in  a  plaster 
Punch's  show  outside  the  town. 

In  Genoa,  and  thereabouts,  they  train  the 
vines  on  trellis-work,  supported  on  square 
clumsy  pillars,  which  in  themselves  are  any 
thing  but  picturesque.  But  here  they  twine 
them  around  trees,  and  let  them  trail 
among  the  hedges  ;  and  the  vineyards  are 
full  of  trees,  regularly  planted  for  this  pur- 
pose, each  with  its  own  vine  twining  and 
clustering  about  it.  Their  leaves  are  now 
of  the  brightest  gold  and  deepest  red ;  and 
never  was  any  thing  so  enchantingly  grace- 
ful and  full  of  beauty.  Through  miles  of 
these  delightful  forms  and  colors,  the  road 
winds  its  way.  The  wild  festoons ;  the 
elegant  wreaths  and  crowns,  and  garlands 
of  all  shapes;  the  fairy  nets  flung  over 
great  trees,  and  making  them  prisoners  in 
sport ;  the  tumbled  heaps  and  mounds  of 
exquisite  shapes  upon  the  ground ;  how 
rich  and  beautiful  they  are  I  And  every 
now  and  then  a  long,  long  line  of  trees, 
will  be  all  bound  and  garlanded  together, 
as  if  they  had  taken  hold  of  one  another, 
and  were  coming  dancing  down  the  fields ! 

It  was  most  delicious  weather  when  the 
tall  posting-chaise  brought  us  into  Modena, 
where  the  darkness  of  the  sombre  colon- 
nades over  the  footways,  skirting  the  main 
street  on  either  side,  was  made  refreshing 
and  agreeable  by  the  bright  sky,  so  wonder- 
fully blue.  I  passed  from  all  the  glory  of 
the  day  into  a  dim  cathedral,  where  high 
mass  was  performing,  feeble  tapers  were 
burning,  people  were  kneeling  in  all  direc- 
tions— before  all  manner  of  shrines,  and 
officiating  priests  were  crooning  the  usual 
chaunt,  in  the  usual  low,  dull,  drawling, 
melancholy  tone. 

Thinking  how  strange  it  was  to  And  in 
every  stagnant  town,  this  same  Heart  beat- 
ing with  the  same  monotonous  pulsation, 
the  centre  of  the  same  torpid,  listless  sys- 
tem, I  came  out  by  another  door,  and  was 
suddenly  scared  to  death  by  a  blast  from  the 
shrillest  trumpet  that  ever  was  blown.  Im- 
mediately came  tearing  round  the  corner, 
an  equestrian  company  from  Paris ;  mar- 
shalling themselves  under  the  walls  of  the 
church,  and  flouting  with  their  horses'  heels 
the  very  griflbns,  lions,  tigers,  and  other 
monsters  in  stone  and  marble,  decorating 
its  exterior.  First,  there  came  a  ^stately 
nobleman,  with  a  great  deal  of  hair,  and  no 
hat,  bearing  an  enormous  banner,  on  which 
was  inscribed,  Mazeppa  !  to-night  1 
Then,  a  Mexican  chief,  with  a  great  pear- 
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shaped  club  on  his  shoulder,  like  Hercules. 
Then,  six  or  eight  Roman  chariots :  each 
with  a  beautiful  lady  in  extremely  short 
petticoats,  and  unnaturally  pink  leggings, 
erect  within,  shedding  beaming  looks  upon 
the  crowd,  in  which  there  was  a  latent  ex- 
pression of  discomposure  and  anxiety  for 
which  I  couldn't  account,  until,  as  the  open 
back  of  each  chariot  presented  itself,  I  saw 
the  immense  difficulty  with  which  the  pink 
legs  maintained  their  perpendicular,  over 
the  uneven  pavement  of  the  town,  which 
gave  me  quite  a  new  idea  of  the  ancient 
Romans  and  Britons.  The  procession  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  some  dozen  indomita- 
ble warriors  of  diflerent  nations  riding  two 
and  two,  and  haughtily  surveying  the  tame 
population  of  Modena,  among  whom,  how- 
ever, they  occasionally  condescended  to 
scatter  largesses  in  the  form  of  a  few  hand- 
bills. .  After  caracolling  among  the  lions 
and  tigers,  and  proclaiming  that  evening's 
entertainments  with  blast  of  trumpet,  it  then 
flied  ofl'by  the  other  end  of  the  square,  and  left 
a  new  and  greatly  increased  dulness  behind. 

When  the  procession  had  so  entirely 
passed  away,  that  the  shrill  trumpet  was 
mild  in  the  distance,  and  the  tail  of  the  last 
horse  was  hopelessly  round  the  corner,  the 
people  who  had  come  out  of  the  church  to 
stare  at  it,  went  back  again.  But  one  old 
lady  kneeling  on  the  pavement  within,  near 
the  door,  had  seen  it  all,  and  had  been  im- 
mensely interested,  without  getting  up ;  and 
this  old  lady's  eye,  at  that  juncture,  I  hap- 
pened to  catch,  to  our  mutual  confusion. 
She  cut  our  embarrassment  very  short,  how- 
ever, by  crossing  herself  devoutly,  and  go- 
ing down  at  full  length  on  her  face  before 
a  figure  in  a  blue  silk  petticoat  and  a  gilt 
crown  ;  which  was  sp  like  one  of  the  pro- 
cession-figures, that  perhaps  at  this  hour 
she  may  think  the  whole  appearance  a  ce- 
lestial vision.  Any  how,  1  must  certainly 
have  forgiven  her  her  interest  in  the  Circus, 
though  I  had  been  her  Father  Confessor. 

There  was  a  little  fiery-eyed  old  man  with 
a  crooked  shoulder,  in  the  cathedral,  who 
took  it  very  ill  that  I  made  no  effort  to  see 
the  bucket  (kept  in  an  old  tower)  which  the 
people  of  Modena  took  away  from  the  people 
of  Bologna  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
about  which  there  was  war  made,  and  a 
mock-heroic  poem  too.  Being  quite  con- 
tent, however,  to  look  at  the  inside  of  the 
tower,  and  feast  in  imagination  on  the 
bucket  within ;  and  preferring  to  loiter  in 
the  shade  of  the  tall  campanile,  and  about 
the  cathedral,  I  have  no  personal  knoW" 
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ledge  of  this  bucket,  even  at  the  present 
time. 

Indeed,  we  were  at  Parma  before  the  lit- 
tle old  man  (or  the  Guide*Book)  would  have 
considered  that  we  had  half  done  justice  to 
the  wonders  of  Modena.  But  it  is  such  a 
delight  to  me  to  leave  new  scenes  behind, 
and  atili  go  on,  encountering  newer  scenes 
— and,  moreover,  I  have  such  a  perverse 
disposition  in  respect  of  sights  that  are  cut, 
and  dried,  and  dictated — that  I  fear  I  al- 
ways sin  against  similar  authorities,  in  every 
place  I  visit. 

Parma  has  cheerful,  stirring  streets,  for 
an  Italian  town ;  and,  consequently,  is  not 
so  characteristic  as  many  places  of  less 
note.  Always  excepting  the  retired  Piaz- 
za, where  the  Cathedral,  Baptistery,  and 
Campanile — ancient  buildings,  of  a  sombre 
brown^  embellished  with  innumerable  gro- 
tesque monsters  and  dreamy-looking  crea- 
tures, carved  in  marble  and  red  stone — are 
clustered  in  a  noble  and  magnificent  repose. 
Their  silent  presence  was  only  invaded, 
when' I  saw  them,  by  the  twittering  of  the 
many  birds  that  were  flying  in  and  out  of 
the  crevices  in  the  stones  and  little  nooks 
in  the  architecture,  where  they  had  made 
their  nests.  They  were  busy,  rising  from 
the  cold  shade  of  Temples  made  with  hands, 
into  the  sunny  air  of  heaven.  Not  so  the 
worshippers^  within,  who  were  listening  to 
the  same  drowsy  chant,  or  kneeling  be- 
fore the  same  kinds  of  images  and  tapers, 
or  whispering,  with  their  heads  bowed 
down,  in  the  very  self-same  dark  confes- 
sionals, as  I  had  left  in  Genoa,  and  every- 
where else. 

The  decayed  and  mutilated  paintings 
with  which  this  church  is  covered,  have,  to 
my  thinking,  a  remarkably  mournful  and 
depressing  influence.  It  is  miserable  to 
see  great  works  of  art — something  of  the 
Souls  of  Painters — perishing  and  fading 
away,  like  human  forms.  This  cathedral 
is  odorous  with  the  rotting  of  Coreggio's 
frescoes  in  the  Cupola.  Heaven  knows 
how  beautiful  they  may  have  been  at  one 
time.  Connoisseurs  fall  into  raptures  with 
them  now ;  but  such  a  labyrinth  of  arms 
and  legs,  such  heaps  of  fore-shortened 
limbs,  entangled  and  involved  and  jum- 
bled together,  no  operative  surgeon,  gone 
mad,  could  imagine  in  his  wildest  delirium. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  subterranean 
church  here.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
jnarble  pillars,  behind  each  of  which  there 
Beemed  to  be  at  least  one  beggar  in  ambosh : 
to  say  nothing  of  the  tombSi  and  secluded 
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altars.  From  every  one  of  these  lurking 
places  such  crowds  of  phantom«lookin|t 
men  and  women,  leading  other  men  and 
women  with  twisted  limbs,  or  chatter- 
ing jaws,  or  paralytic  gestures,  or  idiotic 
heads,  or  some  other  sad  infirmity,  came 
hobbling  out  to  beg,  that  if  the  ruined  fres- 
coes in  the  cathedral  above,  had  been  sud- 
denly animated,  and  had  retired  to  this 
lower  church,  they  could  hardly  have  made 
a  greater  confusion,  or  exhibited  a  more 
confounding  display  of  arms  and  legs. 

There  is  Petrarch's  tomb,  too;  and  there  is 
the  Baptistery,  with  its  beautiful  arches  and 
immense  font;  and  there  is  a  gallery  con- 
taining some  very  remarkable  pictures, 
whereof  a  few  were  being  copied  by  hairy- 
faced  artists,  with  little  velvet  caps  more  off 
their  heads  than  on.  There  is  the  Farnese 
Palace,  too ;  and  in  it  one  of  the  dreariest 
spectacles  of  decay  that  ever  was  seen — a 
grand  dd,  gloomy  theatre,  mouldering  away. 

It  is  a  large  wooden  structure  of  the 
horse-shoe  shape ;  the  lower  seats  arranged 
upon  the  Roman  plan,  but  above  them, 
great  heavy  chambers  rather  than  boxes, 
where  the  nobles  sat,  remote  in  their  proud 
state.  Such  desolation  as  has  fallen  on  this 
theatre,  enhanced  in  the  spectator's  fancy 
by  its  gay  intention  and  design,  none  but 
worms  can  be  familiar  with.  A  hundred 
and  ten  years  have  passed  since  any  play 
was  acted  here.  The  sky  shines  in  through 
the  gashes  in  the  roof;  the  boxes  are  drop- 
ping down,  wasting  away,  and  only  tenant- 
ed by  rats ;  damp  and  mildew  smear  the 
faded  colors,  and  make  spectral  maps  upon 
the  panels ;  lean  Vags  are  dangling  down 
where  there  were  gay  festoons  on  the  Pros- 
cenium; the  stage  has  rotted  so,  that  a 
narrow  wooden  gallery  is  thrown  across  it, 
or  it  would  sink  beneath  the  tread,  and 
bury  the  visitor  in  the  gloomy  depth  be- 
neath. The  desolation  and  decay  impress 
themselves  on  all  the  senses.  The  air  has 
a  mouldering  smell,  and  an  earthy  taste ; 
any  stray  outer  sounds  that  straggle  in  with 
some  lost  sunbeam,  are  muffled  and  heavy ; 
and  the.  worm,  the  maggot,  and  the  rot  have 
changed  the  surface  of  the  wood  beneath 
the  touch,  as  time  will  seam  and  roughen  a 
smooth  hand.  If  ever  Ghosts  act  plays, 
they  act  them  on  this  ghostly  stage. 

And  find  it  dreary,  too,  most  likely  if  they 
come  from  the  pleasant  Cemetry  at  Bologna, 
where  I  found  myself  walking  next  Sun* 
day  morning,  among  the  stately  marble 
tombs  and  colonnades,  in  company  with  a 
crowd  of  common  people — all  good  temper* 
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ed  and  obliging,  as  they  always  are  in  Italy 
to  every  one  who  has  a  cheerful  word  for 
Ihem — and  escorted  by  a  little  cicerone  of 
that  town,  who  was  excessively  anxious  for 
the  honor  of  the  place,  and  most  solicitous 
to  divert  my  attention  from  the  bad  monu- 
ments :  whereas,  he  was  never  tired  of  ex- 
tolling the  good  ones.  Seeing  this  little 
man  (a  good-humored  little  man  he  was, 
who  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  his  face  but 
shining  teeth  and  eyes)  looking  wistfully, 
as  I  thought,  at  a  certain  plot  of  grass,  1 
asked  him  who  was  buried  there.  **  The 
poor  people,  Signore,"  he  said  with  a  shrug 
and  a  smile,  and  stopping  to  look  back  at 
me — for  he  always  went  on  a  little  before, 
and  took  off  his  hat  to  introduce  every  new 
monument.  "Only  the  poor,  Signore! 
It's  very  cheerful.  It's  very  lively.  How 
green  it  is,  how  cool !  It's  like  a  meadow  ! 
There  are  five  "'— holding  up  all  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  to  express  the  number, 
which  an  Italian  peasant  will  always  do,  if 
it  be  within  the  compass  of  his  ten  fingers 
— "there  are  five  of  my  little  children  bu- 
ried there,  Signore ;  just  there ;  a  little  to 
the  right.  Well !  Thanks  to  God  !  It's 
very  cheerful.  How  green  it  is,  how  cool 
it  is !     It's  quite  a  meadow !" 

He  looked  me  very  hard  in  the  face, 
and  seeing  I  was  sorry  for  him,  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  (every  cicerone  takes  snuff,)  and 
made  a  little  bow — partly  in  deprecation  of 
his  having  alluded  to  such  a  subject,  and 
partly  in  memory  of  the  children  and  his 
favorite  saint.  It  was  as  perfectly  an  un- 
affected and  as  natural  a  little  bow  as  ever 
man  made.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
took  his  hat  off  altogether,  and  begged  to 
introduce  me  to  the  next  monument ;  and 
his  eyes  and  his  teeth  shone  brighter  than 
before. 

()[7*We  learn  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  sud- 
denly discontinued  this  admirable  series  of 
Letters,  with  the  probable  design  of  issuing 
them  in  another  form.  We  break  off  the 
thread  thus  abruptly  with  no  littl^  regret. 
— Editor. 
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THE   SIKHS— THEIR  RISE  -AND  PROGRESS. 

The  founder  of  the  sect  by  whom,  under 
the  denomination  of  Sikhs,  thePunjaub  has 
for  half  a  century  been  governed,  and  to  a 
great  extent  inhabited,  was  Nanac  Shah,  a 
Hindu  of  the  tribe  of  Vedi,  in  the  Chastrya 
caste.  He  was  born  in  the  year  of  Christ 
1469,  at  a  village  called  Talwandi,  in  the 
district  of  Bhatti,  and  province  of  Lahore; 
and  from  his  earliest  years  is  described  as 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  truth,  and 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Many  marvellous  stories  are  told  of  him,  of 
course,  which  all  resolve  themselves  into 
this :  that  becoming  satisfied  of  the  many 
absurdities  that  abound  in  the  popular  be- 
lief of  his  countrymen,  and  discrediting  the 
fables  with  which  Mahommedanism  is  over- 
spread, he  not  only  adopted  as  his  own 
creed  a  pure  Theism,  but  did  his  best  by 
persuasion  and  argument  to  bring  others  to 
the  same  way  of  thinking.  Nanac,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  a  wise,  as  well 
as  righteous  reformer.  He  assumed,  and 
with  justice,  that  in  the  religions  both  of 
the  Hindus  and  the  Moslems,  there  was  a 
common  foundation  of  truth.  He  disa- 
vowed, therefore,  every  thing  like  an  inten* 
tion  to  root  out  either  system ;  but  sought 
to  reconcile  the  disciples  of  each  to  reason, 
anci  to  one  another,  by  inviting  them  equal- 
ly to  return  to  the  pure  and  simple  faith 
from  which  both  had  been  induced  to  stray. 
Accordingly  he  interfered  but  little  with 
the  usages  of  common  life  to  which  those 
with  whom  he  conversed  were  accustomed. 
He  endeavored,  indeed,  to  break  down 
among  Hindus  the  religious  distinctions  of 
caste,  by  proclaiming  wherever  he  went 
that  in  the  sight  of  G(h1  all  men  were  equal. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  he  invited  the  Ma- 
hommedans  to  abstain  from  practices,  such 
as  the  slaughter  of  the  cow,  which  were  of- 
fensive to  the  prejudices  of  their  neigh- 
bors; but  beyond  these  limits  he  never 
ventured.  Nanac's  teaching  was  simple, 
gracious,  and  therefore  sublime.  He  en- 
deavored with  all  the  power  of  his  own 
genius,  aided  by  the  authority  of  writers  of 
acknowledged  weight  on  both  sides,  to  im- 
press upon  Hindus  and  Mahommedans; 
alike,  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
while  in  their  dealings  one  with  another 
he  inculcated  love  of  toleration  and  an  ab- 
horrence of  war ;  and  his  life  was  as  peace- 
able at  his  doctrines. 
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The  opinions  of  Nanac  had  gained  so 
much  ground  while  he  lived,  that  at  his 
death,  Guru  Angard,  his  successor,  found 
himseif-at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  con- 
tinually increasing  party.  Like  the  found- 
er of  the  sect,  Angard  was  a  teacher  of 
reverence  and  devotion  towards  one  Qod, 
and  universal  peace  among  men;  neither 
does  any  change  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Sikh  tenets,  till  persecution 
and  wrong  drove  a  people  benevolent  in 
principle  to  gird  on  the  sword,  which  they 
have  never  since  laid  aside.  The  outrage 
In  question  befell  in  1606,  when  Argun- 
mal,  Guru  or  chief  teacher  of  the  body,  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  Mahommedan  ru- 
lers of  the  province,  and  was  put  to  death. 
He  had,  by  collecting  the  sacred  treatises 
of  his  predecessors  into  a  volume,  and 
blending  with  them  his  own  views  on  vari- 
ous important  points,  given  a  consistency 
and  form  to  the  religion  of  the  Sikhs,  such 
as  it  had  not  previously  been  seen  to  pos- 
sess. And  the  dominant  party  taking  the 
alarm,  and  as  tradition  records,  having  their 
bad  passions  ministered  to  by  a  rival,  caused 
Argun  to  be  cast  into  prison,  where  he 
died. 

Argun  left  a  son,  Nar  Govind  by  name, 
who,  though  young,  possessed  both  talent 
and  energy  of  character,  and  who  succeed- 
ing to  the  chiefship,  gave  at  once  and  for- 
ever a  new  turn  to  the  tastes  and  feelings 
of  his  followers.  He  put  arms  into  their 
hands,  and  in  the  name  of  a  religion  of 
peace  waged  implacable  war  with  the  per- 
secutors. He  likewise  so  far  broke  in  upon 
the  ordinary  habits  of  bis  people,  that  he 
permitted  them  to  eat  the  flesh  of  all  ani- 
mals except  the  cow;  thus  marking  his 
hatred  of  the  Mahommedans  by  sanctioning 
the  use  of  swine's-flesh,  which,  though  es- 
teemed by  the  lower  tribes  of  Hindus,  is  to 
the  Moslem  an  abomination.  Nar  Govind 
is  said  to  have  worn  in  his  girdle  two 
swords;  and  being  asked  why  he  did  so, 
made  answer,  "  One  is  to  avenge  the  death 
of  my  father,  the  other  to  destroy  the  mira- 
cles of  Mahommed." 

Five  sons  survived  Argun,  of  whom  two 
died  without  descendants ;  two  more  were 
driven  to  the  mountains  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  Mahommedans ;  while  the  fiHh,  his 
eldest,  died  before  his  Aither,  leaving  two 
sons,  Daharmal  and  Nar  Ray.  The  latter 
succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1644,  and 
owing,  probably,  to  the  vigor  of  Arungze- 
be's  government,  passed  his  days  in  peace. 
But  in  1661,  the  year  of  his  decease,  a 
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violent  contest  arose  about  the  succession, 
which  was  referred  to  Delhi,  and  by  the 
imperial  court  sent  back  again  to  be  decided 
by  the  free  votes  of  the  Sikhs  themselves. 
For  as  yet,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
influence  of  the  chief  was  purely  spiritual. 
He  did  not  affect  temporal  authority,  nei- 
ther was  he  followed  into  the  field  as  one 
who  sought  to  establish  the  independence 
of  a  people,  or  his  own  right  to  rule  over 
them.  His  was  the  leadership  of  a  sect ; 
and  as  Arungzebe  appears  to  have  granted 
free  toleration,  so,  in  matters  of  civil  ar- 
rangement, both  Nar  Ray  and  his  religion- 
ists paid  to  Arungzebe  a  willing  obedience. 
Accordingly  the  Sikhs,  in  1664,  elected 
Nar  Creshn  to  be  chief,  in  preference  to 
Ram  Ray,  both  being  sons  of  Nar  Ray ; 
and  on  the  demise  of  Creshn  passed  over 
Ram  Ray  Moullin,  and  placed  his  uncle, 
Tegh  Behadur,  at  their  head.  This  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Nar  Govind,  whom  per- 
secution had  driven  to  the  mountains ;  and 
now,  again,  he  appears,  chiefly  through 
the  malice  of  his  nephew,  to  have  suffered 
much  disquiet.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  over  this  portion  of  Sikh  his- 
tory a  considerable  cloud  has  fallen.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  sect  was  well  nigh  crush- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  endeavor  of 
Nar  Govind  to  raise  it  into  political  im- 
portance ;  and  not  till  the  dissolution  of  the 
Mogul  empire  which  ensued  upon  the  death 
of  Arungzebe,  did  it  exhibit  any  marked 
signs  of  reluming  vitality. 

Tegh  Behadur  suffered  a  violent  death, 
and  his  son,  Guru  Govind,  cherished  an 
implacable  hatred  of  the  murderers.  Cir- 
cumstances, moreover,  favored  him  more 
than  they  had  done  his  warlike  predecessor 
and  namesake ;  and  he  took  full  advantage 
of  them.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  band  among  the  hills 
of  Serinagar  ;  and  when  forced  by  superior 
numbers  to  abandon  that  theatre  of  opera- 
tion, he  repaired  to  the  Punjaub,  where  a 
Hindu  chief,  in  active  rebellion  against  the 
government,  welcomed  him  gladly.  He 
was  put  in  possession  of  Mak-baval,  a  town 
on  the  Sutlej,  and  of  the  villages  dependent 
upon  it,  and.  set  up  forthwith  for  a  prince 
as  well  as  a  high  priest.  Crowds  of  warriors 
gathered  round  his  standard,  and  he  gain- 
ed over  converts  to  his  religious  opinions 
from  day  to  day.  All  these  he  encouraged 
to  devote  themselves  to  steel,  by  carrying 
arms  constantly  about  them,  and  using  them 
freely.  He  would  admit  of  no  avenue  to 
advanoemeBt  except  personal  merit    He 
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changed  tbe  Dame  of  the  sect  from  Sikh  to 
Singh,  that  is,  Lioo ;  and  conferring  upon 
all  his  followers  alike  the  title  which  here- 
tofore onJj  the  Rajaputs  had  borne,  taught 
them  to  aspire  after  a  similar  military  rep- 
utation, and  to  achieve  it.  He  it  was  who 
commanded  the  Sikhs  to  wear  blue  dresses, 
and  not  to  cut  the  hair  either  of  their  heads 
or  beards.  Like  Argunmal,  he  was  an  au- 
thor as  well  as  a  soldier ;  for  he  added  to 
the  Ade-Grant'h  of  the  former  his  own  not 
less  sacred  Tolume,  called  the  Podshah  Ka- 
Grant'h,  or  book  of  the  Tenth  King,  a  title 
which  he  boldly  assumed  to  himself,  be- 
cause he  was  the  tenth  Guru,  or  ppiritual 
ichief,  from  Nanac. 

Guru  Govind  was  for  a  while  successful 
in  every  undertaking.  He  overthrew  Rajas 
and  Zeroundars  on  both  sides  of  the  Sutlej, 
till  an  appeal  was  made  to  Delhi,  and  Arung- 
zebe  sent  an  army  against  him.  He  fought 
with  the  resolution  of  despair,  but  was  beat- 
en from  one  post  to  another ;  and  at  length, 
afler  losing  wives,  children,  and  hosts  of 
adherents,  became  a  solitary  wanderer  and 
a  maniac.  He  was  the  last  spiritual  head 
of  the  Sikhs,  whom  a  prophecy  is  said  to 
have  forewarned  that  they  should  never  be 
able  to  number  more  than  ten  high-priests. 
But  if  as  a  religious  body  they  lost  their 
consistency)  as  a  nation  they  btrcame  for 
a  while  more  terrible  than  ever.  One  Ban- 
da,  or  Bairagi,  a  devoted  friend  and  fol- 
lower of  Guru  Govind,  seized  the  moment 
of  Arungzebe's  death  to  raise  their  banner 
i^ain.  He  won  many  battles,  committed 
frightful  atrocities,  overran  all  the  coun- 
try between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna, 
and  was  at  last  wholly  routed  by  Abdel- 
Samad  Khan,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
successful  of  the  generals  of  the  Emperor 
Forokhseer.  The  wreck  of  the  more  res- 
olute among  his  troops  sought  shelter 
among  the  mountain?  northeast  of  the  Pun- 
jaubj  whither  the  pursuers  were  unable  to 
follow  them.  Banda  himself,  with  many 
more,  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  while 
the  mass  of  the  people  bent  to  the  storm, 
and  for  a  while  ceased  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  it. 

It  was  thirty  years  subsequently  to  these 
events,. when  Nadir  Shah  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  into  the  heart  of  Hindostan, 
that  the  Sikhs  appeared  again  as  a  party  iu 
the  arena.  They  descended  from  theii 
fastnesses,  and  falling  upon  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  the  Puojaub,  robbed  them  of 
the  property  which  they  were  endeavoring 
to  secure  from  the  rapacity  of  tbe  Persian 
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plunderer.  In  like  manner  they  hung  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Persian  army  during  its  re- 
turn, and  stripped  it  of  much  of  the  booty 
which  had  been  gathered  in  Delhi,  and 
elsewhere.  Emboldened,  likewise,  by  tbe 
state  of  feebleness  into  which  the  empire 
had  fallen,  and  seeing  that  both  into  Cabul 
and  the  Punjaub  the  death  of  Nadir  hud 
introduced  anarchy,  they  began  to  aim  at 
permanent  conquests ;  and  being  joined  by 
their  ancient  co-religionists,  and  finding 
willing  converts  every  where,  they  gradual- 
ly possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  extent 
of  the  country  of  the  five  rivers.  They  ap- 
pear, however,  at  this  time,  to  have  been 
destitute  of  a  head,  either  civil  or  re- 
ligious. Like  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  fol- 
lowed a  multitude  of  petty  chiefs,  who  in  a 
great  council,  called  the  Guru-mata,  of 
which  Guru-Govind  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor,  made  choice,  ere  an  impor- 
tant expedition  was  begun,  of  the  warrior 
who  should  lead  in  it ;  but  the  authority  of 
the  chief,  as  it  was  conferred  upon  him  for 
a  special  purpose,  so,  as  soon  as  the  object 
for  which  it  had  been  given  was  attained,  it 
ceased  of  its  own  accord.  Such  a  state  of 
things,  though  it  might  render  them  formi- 
dable for  attack,  reduced  them  in  defensive 
warfare  to  great  weakness :  and  their  in- 
ability to  withstand  a  resolute  and  united 
enemy  was  proved  in  the  contests  which 
they  endeavored  to  sustain,  now  against 
the  Afghans,  and  now  against  the  Mahrat- 
tas.  Ahmed  Shah,  as  is  well  known, chas- 
tised them  severely,  and  established  his  son, 
Timour  Khan,  as  governor  at  Lahore;  but 
he  could  not  long  maintain  himself  there, 
and  was  driven  out.  Next  came  tbe  Mah- 
rattas,  who  after  seducing  Surhind,  march^ 
ed  to  the  capital  of  the  Punjaub,  and  took 
possession.  But  the  battle  of  Puniput,  in 
1762,  broke  their  strength  for  ever,  and 
Lahore  and  all  the  districts  dependent  on 
it,  passed  once  more  under  Afighau  rule. 
Then  followed  a  great  battle,  or  rather  sur- 
prise, when  Ahmed  fell  upon  the  Sikhs  un- 
expectedly, and  cut  to  pieces  20,000  of 
them.  But  Ahmed  abode  in  the  country 
not  more  than  a  year,  and  his  return  to 
Cabul  gave  the  signal  for  fresh  risings,  and 
led  the  way  to  new  outrages.  FinaUy,  the 
chiefs  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves, 
feuds  being  transmitted  from  father  to  son ; 
and  the  nation  became,  in  consequence,  for- 
midable to  itself  and  to  the  weak  govetm- 
ments  which  bordered  upon  it. 

The  Siklis  were  in  this  state  when  Dau- 
lut  Rao  Scindia^  being  supported  by  an 
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army  of  which  French  officers  were  at  (he 
head,  not  only  checked  their  incursions  in- 
to the  upper  province  of  Hindostan,  but 
Gompelled  their  chiefs  south  of  the  Sntlej 
to  pay  tribute,  and  accept  his  protection. 
And  bad  it  not  been  for  his  war  with  the 
English,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he 
would  hare  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
fertile  provinces  that  lie  between  that  river 
and  the  Indus. 

Daulut  Rao  Scindia,  afler  retreating 
across  the  SutleL  was  forced  to  capitulate ; 
whereupon  the  Punjaub — and,  to  a  consid- 
erable  extent,  the  country  between  the  Sut- 
lej  and  the  Jumna — submitted  to  the  rule 
of  the  Sikhs.  These  set  up,  when  in  pow- 
er, the  same  form  or  system  of  government 
under  which  they  had  lived  and  fought  dur- 
ing their  season  of  difficulty.  The  smaller 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  heads  of  villages 
and  towns,  and  so  forth, — the  whole  body, 
io  short,  of  local  governors  and  magistrates, 
paid  obedience  to  one  or  other  of  twelve 
chiefs;  for  twelve  aristocrats  seem  to  have 
divided  the  land  among  them,  and  to  have 
roled  over  it  with  an  authority  co-equal — 
at  least,  in  name — from  about  the  year  1765 
to  1773.  The  associations  over  which  each 
sirdar,  or  chief,  held  rule  were  called  Mis- 
suls.  They  varied  both  as  to  extent  and 
military  strength ;  the  largest  being  able  to 
furnish  10,000  horse  for  war,  the  smallest 
being  assessed  at  2500.  For  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  though  for  purposes  of  domes- 
tic administration  each  chief  or  sirdar  was 
perfectly  independent  of  the  others,  in  case 
of  danger  from  without,  all  were  expected 
to  act  under  a  common  standard.  And  the 
Gurn-mata,  or  great  council  of  the  nation, 
composed  entirely  of  chiefs,  determined  on 
whom  should  be  conferred  the  honor  as  well 
as  the  re^onsibility  of  commanding  the 
whole. 

Runjeet  Siugh,  the  Lion  of  the  Punjaub, 
and  the  true  founder  of  the  Sikh  empire, 
derived  his  descent  from  one  of  these  feudal 
chiefs.  His  grandfather,  Churut  Singh, 
was  sirdar  of  the  Sookeer-chuck  Missul, 
sad  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  least 
powerful  of  the  confederation,  his  retainers 
numbering  no  more  than  2500  horse.  Like 
his  brother-chiefs,  he  was  constantly  at 
war,  invading  the  territories  of  a  neigh- 
bor or  repelling  invasion ;  and  was  killed 
in  a  feudal  battle  by  the  bursting  of  his  own 
matchlock,  though  not,  as  the  records  of 
his  nation  aver,  till  he  had  slain  a  multl- 
tade  of  his  enemies.  He  died  at  a  mo- 
ment of  much  peril  to  his  tribe,  inasmuch 
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as  his  son,  Maha  Singh,  was  a  boy  of  only 
ten  years  old;  and  in  the  Punjaub,  not  less 
than  elsewhere,  the  reign  of  a  minor  is 
almost  always  a  feeble  one.  But  the  Mis- 
sul  held  together,  and  Maha  exhibiting,  as 
he  advanced  towards  man's  estate,  great 
vigor  both  of  body  and  mind,  it  soon  l^gan 
to  enlarge  its  influence.  Moreover,  Maha, 
like  a  politic  chieftain,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  sirdar,  who  proved  very  serviceable 
to  him  ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  his  son  and 
heir,  Runjeet,  was  born,  looked  about  for 
similar  benefits  to  the  nation  through  him. 
Accordingly,  the  Lion  of  the  Punjaub,  who 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  year  1780,  was,  in 
1786,  wedded,  or,  at  least,  betrothed,  to  a 
bride  of  his  father's  selection. 

The  education  of  Runjeet  Singh  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  neglected.  He  never 
learned  so  much  as  to  read  or  to  write^ 
Nature,  too,  seems  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  a  step-mother  towards  him ;  for  he  was 
attacked  by  the  small-pox  in  his  infancy, 
and  not  only  had  his  face  scored  and  deep- 
ly indented  by  it,  but  lost  the  sight  of  one  of 
his  eyes.  He  was  unfortunate,  moreover, 
in  this  respect,  that  his  father  died  in  the 
very  flower  of  his  days,  being  as  yet  under 
thirty ;  and  Runjeet,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  left  to  the  guidance  of  tutors.  They 
indulged  him  in  every  whim  and  caprice, 
insomuch  that,  up  to  his  seventeenth  year, 
his  life  was  one  of  constant  and  frightful 
dissipation.  Indeed,  the  national  charac- 
ter was  by  this  time  wholly  changed  from 
that  which  its  founder  designed  it  to  be. 
Excesses  of  all  sorts,  over-eating,  over- 
drinking,— the  coarse  feeding  of  the  North 
combined,  with  the  hideous  vices  of  the 
East,  to  render  the  Sikh  the  most  disso- 
lute and  depraved  among  all  the  fami- 
lies of  men.  And  from  his  twelfth  to  his 
seventeenth  year  Runjeet  Singh  appears, 
in  all  these  respects,  not  to  have  come 
short  of  the  most  dissolute  of  his  subjects 
and  countrymen. 

Runjeet  Singh  was  yet  in  the  midst  of 
his  career  of  vice,  when  Shah  Mahommed, 
from  Cabul,  broke  in  upon  the  Punjaub 
with  a  powerful  army.  Chief  after  chief 
went  down  before  him ;  and  Runjeet, 
among  others,  fled  from  his  home  and  his 
government.  But  in  his  case,  misfortune 
appears  to  have  operated  beneficially.  He 
awoke,  as  it  were,  to  a  sense  of  his  proper 
duties,  and  forthwith  devoted  himself  to 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  and,  in 
due  time,  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  Mis- 
sal.   He  could  not,  indeed,  offer  to  Shah 
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Mahommed  resistance  in  the  field.  His 
military  strength  was  broken,  and  himself 
a  fugitive ;  but  he  managed  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Aff- 
ghan,  and  gathered  up,  by  little  and  little, 
the  fragments  of  his  principality.  At  last, 
when  Mahommed,  after  his  insane  march 
upon  Delhi,  returned  in  1793,  if  not  defeat- 
ed, at  all  events  baffled,  to  his  own  land, 
Runjeet  contrived  to  lay  ihe  victor  under 
an  obligation,  and  made  the  most  of  it. 
While  crossing  the  Indus,  eight  or  ten  of 
the  Affghan  guns  were  upset,  and  sank 
into  the  river.  There  was  no  time  to  raise 
them,  for  Persia  was  up,  and  the  Doorannee 
empire — very  imperfectly  consolidated,  at 
the  best — could  not  be  exposed  to  invasion 
in  any  of  its  faces  without  imminent  haz- 
ard. Whereupon,  Mahommed  commis- 
sioned his  friend  Runjeet  to  recover  and 
send  him  back  his  artillery;  arid  Runjeet 
obtained,  as  the  reward  of  his  service,  a 
grant  of  Lahore.  Let  us  do  the  old  Lion 
justice.  He  raised  the  guns — if  we  recol- 
lect right,  twelve  in  number — and  retain- 
ing only  four  for  his  own  use,  sent  the 
other  eight  to  Peshawur. 

Having  thus  tasted  the  sweets  of  com- 
mand, and  feeling  the  growth  of  ambition 
within  him,  Runjeet  proceeded,  with  equal 
boldness  and  address,  to  extend  the  limits 
of  his  empire.  Sometimes  by  a  skilful  di- 
plomacy, sometimes  by  violence,  he  gained 
an  ascendency  over  his  neighbors,  till  both 
in  the  Punjaub  and  in  the  territories  east 
of  the  Sutiei  they  paid  him  tribute.  So 
early  as  1802  he  had  assumed  a  command- 
"^  ing  position  among  the  Sikh  sirdars,  and 
appeared  nowise  disposed  to  rest  contented 
with  it;  and  the  dissensions  which  soon 
after  arose  in  the  royal  family  of  Cabul 
presented  an  opening  to  his  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, of  which  it  took  immediate  advan- 
tage. He  marched  into  Moot  tan,  and 
though  unsuccessful  at  first,  ceased  not  to 
renew  his  attempts  till  he  had  subdued  it. 
Eastward  and  northward,  likewise,  his  vic- 
torious banners  were  borne ;  and  he  was 
looking  with  a  covetous  eye  upon  the  prov- 
inces beyond  the  Indus,  when,  in  1805,  the 
irruption  of  the  Mahrattas,  bringing  Lord 
Lake  and  an  English  army  in  their  train, 
recalled  him.  The  part  which  Runjeet 
was  now  required  to  play  proved  both  diffi- 
cult and  delicate.  His  respect  for  the 
power  of  Enffland  would  have  led  him  to 
refuse  an  asylum  to  the  Mahrattas,  had  not 
the  religious  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  and 
in  some  sort  his  own,  fallen  into  the  oppo- 


site  scale ;  and  how  to  make  the  balance 
hang  evenly,  puzzled  him  much.  He  man- 
aged matters,  however,  with  consummate 
address.  Affecting  good  will  to  both  par- 
ties, and  seeking  only  to  reconcile  them,  he 
managed  to  get  rid  of  both  without  a  col- 
lision, and  marked  his  delight  at  their  de- 
parture by  committing  such  A^arful  excesses, 
in  the  course  of  the  great  religious  festival 
of  the  Hoolee,  that  for  four  months  he  was 
not  able  to  mount  his  horse. 

The  fame  of  Runjeet  Singh  was  now 
spread  throughout  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  five  rivers;  and  most  of  the 
chiefs  having  become  his  tributaries,  the 
Missuls,  or  tribes,  were  absorbed  and  con- 
solidated into  a  kingdom.  He  aspired 
next,  at  the  subjugation  of  the  sirdars,  to 
the  left  of  the  Sutlej,  and  gave  out  that  the 
Jumna  was  the  proper  line  of  demarkation 
between  his  dominions  and  those  of  the 
English.  But  he  had  not  pushed  his  con- 
quests far  (though  wherever  he  went  Vic- 
tory followed  in  his  footsteps),  ere  the 
chiefs  sent  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
British  government ;  and,  in  1807,  Mr.,  now 
Lord  Metcalfe,  set  out  upon  the  mission, 
which  first  established  between  the  Sikhs 
and  ourselves  specific  relations.  At  first, 
Runjeet  exhibited  little  disposition  to  listen 
to  the  counsels  of  moderation  which  the 
English  envoy  conveyed  to  him.  He  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  conquest,  and  conquerors 
are  seldom  willing  to  stop  in  their  career 
and  to  go  backwards.  But  Runjeet  was 
too  prudent  to  hold  otherwise  than  in  pro- 
found respect  a  power  which,  in  half  a 
century,  had  supplanted  that  of  the  Mogul, 
and  become  masters  of  the  very  empire 
where,  at  first,  its  representatives  had  craved 
for  leave  to  carry  on  trade,  and  submitted 
to  all  manner  of  contumelies  and  insults 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  it.  Moreover, 
an  event  occurred  in  the  heart  of  bis 
camp,  which  gave  the  Sikh  monarch  a 
very  exalted  opinion  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Company's  toops.  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  at- 
tended in  his  mission  by  an  escort  of  Sepoys, 
two  or  three  companies  of  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  and,  either  by  accident  or  design- 
edly, the  soldiers  composing  them  were 
Mussulmans.  The  season  of  a  Mussul- 
man festival  came  round  while  the  envoy's 
tents  were  pitched  in  Runjeet's  camp; 
and  the  Sepoys,  attending  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  religion,  proceeded  to  keep 
the  feast  as  their  law  directed.  The  pro- 
ceeding gave  mortal  oflfence  to  the  Sikhs, 
who,  b^ing  Lashed  to  fury  by  the  declama?- 
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lions  of  some  bigoted  priests,  seized  their 
arms  sDd  i^ack^  the  mission  camp.  No- 
thing coold  exceed  the  discipline  and  good 
conduct  of  the  guard.  They  formed,  met 
the  assailants,  and,  after  a  sharp  encounter, 
drove  them  back  with  loss,  thoagh  the 
numbers  which  acted  directly  against  them 
oould  not  fall  short  of  2000  or  3009.  Run- 
jeet  Singh  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  bat- 
tle, and  the  impression  whicli  it  made  upon 
him  operated  beyond  the  period  when,  with 
some  difficoky,  he  caused  the  tumult  to 
oease^ 

Beycmd  all  question  the  proof  which  he 
semed  to  have  received  of  the  immeasura* 
ble  superiority  of  English  disciplined  troops 
over  his  own  irregular  levies,  induced  Run- 
jeet  to  listen  with  a  more  favorable  ear 
to  the  remonstrance  of  the  envoy.  He  de- 
clined, indeed,  to  relinquish  the  conquests 
which  he  had  actually  achieved,  and  seem- 
ed loth  to  come  under  any  engagement 
never  to  push  them  farther.  But  when  a 
British  army,  under  Colonel  Ochterlony, 
took  the  field,  and  advanced  from  Delhi 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  supporting  the 
arguments  of  the  minister,  Runjeet  became 
convinced  that  they  were  unanswerable. 
One  by  one  his  garrisons  withdrew  from 
the  posts  of  which  he  had  put  them  in  oc- 
cupation, while  the  English  advanced,  and 
established  themselves  in  force  at  Umbala. 
It  is  marvellous  how  much  weight  a  few 
batteries  of  nine-ponnders,  especially  if  bay- 
onets and  sabres  in  adequate  numbers  be 
beside  them,  carry  in  the  controversies  of 
nations.  Runjeet  admitted,  at  length,  that 
the  Sutlej,  not  the  Jumna,  would  make  the 
best  boundary  on  the  south-eastern  part  of 
his  dominions ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1609,  a  treaty  was  ratified  on  both  sides, 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  in  this 
place  more  than  the  substance. 

The  treaty  in  question  determined, 

1.  That  there  should  be  perpetual  amity 
bMween  the  British  government  in  India 
and  the  court  and  nation  of  his  highness 
Maha  Rajah  Runjeet  Singh ;  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  Sikh  nations  should  deal  with  each 
other  on  terms  of  reciprocal  good-will ; 
that  the  former  should  never  interfere  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  latter,  so  long  as 
tbey  confined  themselves  to  the  north-west 
bank  of  the  Sutlej. 

2.  In  return  for  this  the  Maha  Rajah 
agreed  to  maintain  no  more  troops  on 
tbs  left  of  the  Sutlej  than  should  be  abso- 
httely  necessary  for  self-defence;  and  to 
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rights  of  the  chiefs,  whom  the  British  gov- 
ernment had  taken  under  its  protection. 

3.  That  the  slightest  violation  of  the  en- 
gagements thus  entered  into  on  both  sides 
with  good   faith,  should   put   an   end  to ' 
the  treaty,  whether  the  provocation  came 
from  the  Sikhs  or  from  the  English. 

Having  arranged  this  important  business, 
the  British  Minister,  with  his  escort,  with- 
drew ;  and  Runjeet  falling  back  behind  the 
Sulej,  a  proclamation  was,  by  authority 
of  the  governor-general,  put  forth  for  the 
guidance  of  the  protected  chiefs.  The 
document  in  question  explained,  **  That  the 
territories  of  Terhend  and  Matooa  (for 
such  was  the  designation  assumed  by  the 
Sikhs  of  Puteeala,  Naba,  Keend,  and  Ky- 
kul)  being  taken  under  British  protection, 
Runjeet  Singh  was  prohibited  and  had 
agreed  not  to  interfere,  after  the  6th  of 
May,  1S09,  in  any  way  with  the  people  or 
their  ruler.  At  the  same  time  the  British 
government  set  up  no  claim  to  supremacy 
or  rule.  It  demanded  no  tribute,  nor  any 
other  mark  of  dependence,  but  left  the 
chiefs  atlibartyto  exercise,  each  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  dominions,  plenary  au- 
thority as  heretofore.  The  chiefs,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  required  to  facilitate,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  movements 
of  such  British  troops  as  might,  from  time 
to  time,  be  employed  in  insuring  to  them 
and  their  subjects  invasion  from  the  Pun- 
jaub.  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  an  inva- 
sion actually  taking  place,  the  chiefs  were 
informed  that  the  British  government  would 
expect  them  to  join  the  British  army,  whh 
as  many  armed  followers  as  they  might  re- 
spectively be  able  to  muster.  Again,  cer- 
tain posts,  and  among  others  «Loodiana, 
were  surrendered  |o  the  English,  in  order 
that  garrisons  being  stationed  there,  the 
means  might  be  at  hand  of  overawing  the 
Punjaubees,  and  a  base  of  operations,  in 
the  event  of  war,  established.  The  protect- 
ed chiefs  were  to  grant  free  egress  firom 
these  posts,  and  ingress,  to  all  merchants 
and  others  passing  to  and  fro  on  their  law- 
ful business;  and  were  not  to  impose  any 
tribute  on  horses  while  proceeding  through 
their  territories  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  by  the  British  cavalry.  Finally,  the 
protecting  power  claimed  the  right  to  de- 
cide in  all  questions  of  disputed  succession, 
and  declared  itself  entitled  to  occupy  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  of  rightftil  heirs.  It  does 
not  appear  that  against  the  different  clauses 
of  this  proclamation  any  remonstrance  was, 
I  from  any  quarter,  sent  in;  and  wheo  in 
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process  of  time,  one  or  more  reigning 
members  became  extinct,  the  sovereignty 
OTer  their  possessions  passed  into  our 
bands ;  no  one  presuming  to  deny  the  jus- 
'tice  of  an  arrangement  which,  among  a 
people  where  the  pri? ilege  of  adoption  is 
never  conceded,  is  both,  by  rich  and  poor, 
admitted  to  be  legitimate. 

Shut  out,  by  these  means,  from  schemes 
of  conquest  on  one  side  of  the  Sutlej,  Run- 
jeet  Singh  fonhwith  devoted  his  energies  to 
the  extension  and  consolidation  of  his  pow- 
er on  the  other ;  and  the  better  to  insure 
its  permanency,  he  began  in  this  same 
year,  1809,  to  regiment,  and  in  some  sort 
discipline  his  troops,  after  the  European 
fashion.  His  admiration  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's 
body-guard  led  him  into  this;  and  though 
he  employed  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
only  deserters  from  the  English  native  re- 
giments, with  Hindus,  who  had  served 
and  earned  their  pensions,  the  progress 
which  his  men  made  was  very  creditable. 
His  battalions  of  foot  he  Bxed  at  400  rank 
and  file  each.  He  had  likewise  his  regular, 
as  well  as  irregular  cavalry ;  while  his  ar- 
tillery he  placed  under  a  distinct  command, 
and  took  infinite  pains  to  increase  both  its 
weight  and  its  efficiency.  Thus  supported, 
he  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
of  the  Punjaub ;  and  renewed,  with  greater 
success  than  formerly,  the  invasion  of 
Mooltan;  while  events  were  already  in 
progress  at  Cabul,  and  throughout  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Doorannee  empire,  which  opened 
fbr  him  further  and  not  less  important  con- 
quests elsewhere. 

In  1809,  Shah  Sujah-ool-Mulk,  our  un- 
happy puppet  of  1839,  was  driren  from  his 
throne.  In  1817  he  sought  shelter  at  La- 
hore, where  Runjeet,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  cruelty  and  wrong,  forced  him 
to  give  up  the  Koh-i-noor,  the  largest  dia- 
mond in  the  world.  This  done,  he  march- 
ed an  army  into  Kashmere,  of  which, 
though  repulsed  at  the  beginning,  he  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  course  of  time,  in  making 
himself  master.  Mooltan  also  was  effectu- 
ally subdued  ;  and,  in  1HI8,  partly  by  guile, 
partly  by  hard  fighting,  Peshawur  fell  into 
his  hands.  Whithersoever  he  went,  in  short, 
victory  attended  him ;  not  always  in  the 
first  instance,  nor  without  frequent  re- 
verses ;  but  always  crowning  his  efforts  in 
the  end,  except  when  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  English.  And  this  he  did  in 
1819,  under  circumstances  of  winch,  per- 
haps, he  might  have  bad  some  reason  to 
eomi^laiD,  hid  he  not  been  as  far-sighted  in 


his  views  of  poKcy  as  he  was  energetic  in 
war.  It  happened  that  one^of  the  protect^ 
ed  chiefs, whose  residence  and  capital  lay  oa 
the  left  of  the  Sutlej,  had  estates  or  territo* 
ries  from  which  he  drew  rents,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Runjeet,  interpreting  his 
treaty  with  us  somewhat  favorably  for  nim* 
self,  demanded  tribute  from  this  rajah  for  the 
lands  which  he  held  north-west  of  the  boun- 
dary ;  and  the  tribute  not  being  immediate- 
ly paid,  he  sent  an  armed  force  to  compel 
it.  The  Rajah  complained  to  the  protect- 
ing power,  and  a  British  corps  took  the 
field.  Runjeet  had  no  wish  to  force  on  a 
war  with  England ;  he  therefore  ordered 
his  armed  collectors  to  retire  from  the  dis- 
puted territory,  and  sacrifice  the  tribute. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March,  1822,  that 
a  couple  of  European  military  adventurers 
presented  themselves,  for  the  first  time,  at 
the  durbar  of  the  Maha  Rajah.  These 
were  MM.  Ventura  and  Allard ;  the  former 
an  Italian,  the  latter  a  Frenchman  by  birth^ 
but  both  officers  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  French  army  under  Napole- 
on. M.  Ventura  had  obtained  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  infantry,  M.  Allard  a  similar 
rank  in  the  cavalry ;  and  both  had  fought 
in  many  battles,  including  the  last,  and,  to 
the  empire,  the  most  fatal  of  them  all,  the 
great  fight  at  Waterloo.  Seeing  their  for- 
tunes marred  in  Europe,  they  sought  em* 
ployment  in  Persia;  there  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  well  treated,  nor 
much  to  have  improved  the  state  of  the 
shah's  army.  But  however  this  may  be, 
they  grew  weary  of  the  sort  of  life  which 
they  led  at  Tehran,  and  making  their  wny 
through  AflTghanistan,  they  came  to  Lahore, 
and  desired  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
king.  Runjeet  appears  to  have  been  sns-» 
picious,  at  the  outset,  of  their  motives. 
He  could  not  understand  either  their  posi- 
tion or  their  views  ;  and  the  Sikhs  being  a 
jealous  and  prejudiced  people,  perhaps  he 
might  not  feel  that  it  would  be  altogethet 
safe  to  take  them  into  his  confidence.  He 
proceeded,  therefore,  with  great  caution ; 
and  getting  them  to  write  in  French  a  \h^ 
lie  statement  of  their  past  career  and  fu* 
ture  purposes,  be  sent  it  to  parties  in  Loodi- 
ana,  whom  he  could  trust,  and  got  it  faiths 
fully  translated.  The  experiment  seemed 
to  satisfy  him.  He  took  them  at  once  into 
his  service,  as  milifary  instructors^  and, 
committing  his  infantry  to  the  one,  and  his 
cavalry  to  the  other,  saw  with  equal  wonder 
and  admiration,  the  rapid  progress  which 
bo^  erms  made  io  their  knowledge  of  niU 
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iiaf7  movemenU  and  exeveises.  By  and 
by  another  Fren^  gentleman,  M.  Court, 
wbo  had  b^n  well  educated  in  the  Pdy- 
teebnic  School^  arrived ;  and  he,  on  the 
reeonimendation  of  his  predecessors,  under- 
took the  training  of  the  Sikh  artillery. 
We  need  not  stop  to  explain  what  remark- 
able progress  the  Sikhs  make  under  their 
European  teachers.  MoreoTer  others,  such 
as  M.  Avitabile,  came ;  and  the  result  of 
their  combined  efforts  was  to  give  to  the 
Maha  Rajah  an  army,  before  which  none 
throughout  the  East,  except  that  of  Eng- 
land, could  stand.  Of  the  exact  amount, 
in  point  of  numbers,  to  which  it  was  raised, 
we  cannot  speak  with  accuracy ;  but  this 
much  is  certain,  that  Sir  John  Kean,  on 
bis  return  from  Cabul,  reviewed  about 
40,000  of  them ;  and  declared  in  London 
that  he  had  seldom  looked  upon  a  finer 
body  of  men,  or  inspected  a  cavalry  or  an 
artillery  better  mounted,  equipped,  and 
worked  even  in  Europe. 

If  we  take  the  amount  of  Runjeet's  force, 
when  it  stood  the  highest,  at  150,000  of  all 
arms,  we  shall  probably  not  go  much  be- 
yond the  mark.  He  himself  called  it  200,- 
000  regular  and  irregular;  the  former  con- 
sisting of  disciplined  infantry,  the  latter  of 
matcUock  men,  fantastically  dressed  ac- 
cording to  their  own  taste.  His  regular 
cavalry,  about  15,000  strong,  carried 
swords,  carabines,  and  some  of  them 
hnces ;  wearing  casques,  or  steel  helmets, 
with  shawls  wrapped  round  them ;  and 
armor  over  their  quilted  jackets,  either 
mail  or  cuirasses.  The  artillery  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  formed  into  a  distinct 
corps ;  for  though  it  numbered  400  pieces, 
there  were  but  iOOO  gunners  drilled  to  use 
them,  the  working  of  each  piece  being  en- 
trusted to  the  regiment  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached. All  accounts  unite,  however,  in  de- 
scribing the  guns  as  excellent ;  and  the  skill 
of  the  gunners,  whether  with  shot  of  shell,  as 
highly  creditable.  The  muskets  and  bayo- 
nets with  which  the  regular  infantry  were 
armed,  come,  like  their  cannon,  from  the 
great  foundry  of  Lahore.  They  are  much 
inferior  to  those  in  ase  with  European  ar- 
mies; and  the  trodps  that  wield  them  are 
described  by  Mr.  Osborne  and  others,  as 
•low  in  their  manner  of  workings 
'  It  may  be  so  as  far  as  parade  manosuvres 
are  concerned,  bat  the  Sikhs  have  sluiwn 
tikemselves  rapid  marchers,  and  sotbey  will 
again  in  the  event  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
war,  which  the  bloody  baules  of  Mootkee 
and  Feroseshah  seeoi  ooiy  to  kave  begun. 
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Moreover,  their -capability  of  sustaining  fa- 
tigue is  great.  Long  of  limb,' and  thin  and 
spare  in  their  figures,  they  accomplieh 
marches  which,  in  respect  to  their  extent^ 
would  sorely  try  an  Englishman.  They 
have  repeatedly  compassed  300  miles  in 
eleven  days,  a  feat  seldom  surpassed  even 
in  a  temperate  climate,  and  gigantic  where 
the  thermometer  statids  at  113°  in  the 
shade. 

From  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
1809  up  to  1819  there  was  little  or  no  di* 
rect  or  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
supreme  government  and  the  court  of  La« 
bore.  At  the  latter  of  these  dates  Sir  Alex-^ 
ander  Burns  arrived  at  Runjeet's  dnrbar, 
bringing  with  him,  asa  gid  from  the  prince* 
regent,  four  enormous  dray-horses,  and  hav- 
ing carried  back  some  valuable  information 
to  Calcutta,  was  again  in  18dl  employed  on 
a  similar  errand,  and  the  move  was  followed- 
up  not  long  afterwards  by  a  personal  inter- 
view between  the  Maha  Rajah  and  the 
Governor-general.  It  took  place  at  Ruper, 
and  ended  in  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  en- 
gagements of  1809,  of  which,  having  some 
notable  plans  under  consideration,  Runjeet 
contrived  in  due  time  to  obtain  the  written 
minutes.  The  next  thing  heard  of  him  was 
that  he  had  assembled  a  large  army  and 
was  about  to  march  into  Scinde.  And 
very  much  surprised  was  he  when  the 
British  government  made  him  aware  that 
no  such  scheme  of  conquest  could  be  per- 
mitted ;  and  that  if  be  ventured  to  cross  the 
line  that  separated  his  present  dominions 
from  those  of  the  Ameers,  an  army  from 
Bombay  would  forthwith  compel  him  to 
return. 

RunjeetSingh  was  very  indignant  on  r^ 
ceiving  this  announcement*  He  contrived, 
however,  though  not  without  sending  the 
British  envoy  away,  to  htde  his  chagrin, 
and  being  as  prudent  as  he  was  bold,  yield- 
ed with  a  good  grace  where  resistance 
seemed  to  be  hopeless*  And  partly,  per- 
haps, because  his  conduct  on  the  occasion 
was  appreciated,  partly  because  his  good 
will  was  worth  more  than  the  cost.  Lord 
Auckland,  in  the  treaty  of  1838,  secured  to 
him  for  ever  the  province  swhich  he  had 
wrested  from  the  Aflfghans.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  now  well  understood  that  his  chieib 
looked  with  much  disfavor  on  his  acqaie»- 
cence  in  the  policy  of  England  at  that 
time,  and  scarcely  had  he  paid  Nature'e 
great  debt  ere  the  hostile  feeHng  which  the 
natives  cherished  towards  the  English  con* 
nexion  showed  itaelC 
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The  Lioo  of  the  Punjaub  died  at  a  very 
critical  moment  for  the  interests  and  influ- 
ence of  the  English  in  India.  We  bad 
entered  upon  our  insane  expedition  to 
Gabul,  and  were  already  involred  in  diffi* 
calties  which  seem  most  unaccountably  to 
have  taken  us  by  surprise,  when  the  old 
man,  feeling  his  end  approach,  gathered  the 
whole  of  his  principal  officers  about  him 
and  caused  them,  in  his  presence,  European 
as  well  as  native,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance'to  his  son,  Kurruk  Singh.  This  cer- 
emony took  place  on  the  2dth  of  June, 
1839,  and  in  a  few  days  subsequently  the 
Maba  Rajah  expired.  Now  Kurruck  Singh 
was  a  very  weak  man,  altogether  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  burden  of  such  an  empire 
as  was  thus  laid  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
though  he  received  it  peacably  enough,  but 
^  short  time  elapsed  ere  difficulties  began 
to  gather  round  him.  He  found  in  office 
men  whom  his  father  had  trusted.  Rajah 
Dhejan  Singh,  with  his  son  the  Rajah  Mera 
Singh,  and  his  brothers  Goolab  Singh  and 
Soochet  Singh,  and  naturally  gave  to  them 
the  confidence  which  they  appear  never 
in  the  previous  reign  to  have  abused.  But 
though  able  men  and  sprung  from  a  good 
family,  they  had  been  born  poor,  and 
worked  their  way  from  the  station  of  pri- 
vate troopers  in  one  of  Runjeet's  regiments 
of  regular  cavalry.  Success  appears  to 
be  as  fruitful  of  animosities  among  the 
Sikhs  as  among  ourselves,  and  the  four 
adventurers,  envied  at  every  stage,  now 
(bund  that  they  were  hated.  Other  great 
men  conspired  to  supplant  them  in  their 
master's  councils,  and  succeeded.  They 
were  wroth,  and  entered,  without  delay, 
into  schemes  of  vengeance.  They  found 
abo  in  Noo  Nehal  Singh,  the  son  of  the 
new  sovereign,  and  a  brave  and  clever 
youth,  a  not  unwilling  instrument  where- 
with to  work.  Under  the  pretext  of  forcing 
the  Maba  Rajah  from  the  presence  of  a 
dangerous  favorite,  they  broke  into  the 
palace  with  armed  men,  slew  their  rival, 
Cheyt  Singh,  in  the  king's  presence,  and 
oast  into  prison  a  whole  family  of  nobles. 
Then  followed  a  proclamation,  which  set 
forth  that  Kurruck  Singh  was,  from  mental 
imbecility,  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  af- 
fairs of  government  Then  was  Noo  Nehal 
placed  as  regent  on  the  throne,  and  Rajah 
Mera  Singh,  though  he  conceded  to  his 
father  the  foremost  place  in  regard  to  rank, 
became,  in  the  exercise  of  a  paramount  in- 
fluence in  the  palace,  at  once  a  rival  and 
eye-sore  to  his  nearest  of  kin. 
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We  have  already  explained  that,  from 
the  moment  that  the  Sikhs  devoted  them- 
selves *'  to  steel,"  all  the  humane  and  pure 
moral  teaching  of  Nanao  Shah  ceased  to  be 
remembered.  Instead  of  abjuring  war,  they 
waged  it  incessantly,  and  indulged  besides 
in  vices  of  every  sort,  as  well  those  which 
brutalize  amid  their  tendency  to  render  the 
perpetrator  effeminate,  as  in  crimes  of  vio- 
lence and  an  utter  disregard  to  human  life. 
The  court  of  Noo  Nehal  soon  became  a  per- 
fect sink  of  debauchery,  while  his  father 
was  understood  to  be  wasting  away  in  his 
seclusion  by  a  disease  which  common  report 
attributed  to  poison.  At  last  the  ill-fated 
Kurruck  Singh  died,  and  his  body  was^ 
with  great  pomp,  consumed  to  ashes.  But 
Noo  Nehal  reaped  no  accession  to  his 
honors  from  the  event,  for,  returning  on 
his  elephant  from  his  father's  obsequies^ 
the  animal  backed  against  the  gateway  of 
the  palace  and  brought  down  a  mass  of 
brickwork  upon  the  head  of  its  rider.  An 
unworthy  favorite,  who  occupied  the  same 
houdah  with  him,  was  killed  upon  the  spot, 
while  the  skull  of  Noo  Nehal  received  so 
severe  a  fracture  that,  after  lingering  a  few 
hours  insensible,  he  expired. 

So  sudden  a  death  to  the  young  monarch 
occasioned  a  great  sensation  among  the 
Sikhs.  It  dic(8olved,  moreover,  the  whole 
frame-work  of  society,  for  there  was  no 
direct  heir  to  claim  the  throne — none,  at 
least,  possessing  personal  weight  enough  to 
ensure  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  demand. 
As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  however, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  death  of  Noo 
Nehal  is  not  much  to  be  regretted.  He 
never  made  any  secret  of  his  hatred  of  os, 
and  had  planned,  and  would  have  doubtless, 
sooner  or  later,  carried  it  out,  a  project  for 
involving  us  simultaneously  in  a  war  witb 
the  Punjaub,  with  Nepaul,  Birmah,  and 
Cabul.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
denying  that  his  death  has  precipitated  the 
struggle.  The  revolutions  which  followed 
it  in  the  Punjaub,  fruitful  as  they  have 
been  of  evil  to  the  natives  of  that  state, 
never  shook  the  hatred  wherewith  the  chiefs 
and  soldiery  regard  us.  Indeed,  so  impla- 
cable is  this  feeling,  that  the  refusal  of  his 
temporary  successor,  Shere  Singh  by  name^ 
to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  General  Pollock's 
army  and  cut  off  its  convoys,  cost  the  indi- 
vidual his  life.    Bat  we  are  anticipating. 

When  Noo  Nehal's  fate  was  announced 
to  the  minister  Dhejan  Singh,  he  cast  his 
eyes  at  once  upon  Shere  Singh,  one  of  twia 
SOBS  whom  Mebtah^  one  of  Runjeet's  wives. 
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bad  borne,  but  of  whom  the  old  Lion  never 
would  acknowledge  the  legitimacy.  Shere 
Singh  was  a  man  of  considerable  energy  of 
character,  and  proceeded  at  once  from  his 
retirement  near  Umretznr  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government;  but  the  widow  of 
Kurruck  Singh  opposed  him,  giving  out 
that  her  daughter-in-law,  the  relic  of  Noo 
Nehal,  was  enceinte,  and  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  act  as  regent  till  the  child  should 
be  born.  At  first  the  tale  was  credited,  so 
both  Shere  Singh  and  Dhejan  Singh  with- 
drew again  from  the  capital ;  but  the  false- 
hood came  to  light  as  soon  as  men  recalled 
to  their  remembrance  that  the  interesting 
lady  numbered  no  more  than  eight  years  of 
age.  Accordingly,  Shere  Singh  took  the 
field  again  and  prevailed.  But  these  claims 
and  counter-claims,  as  they  could  not  be 
maintained  without  constant  appeals  to  the 
troops,  so  they  soon  converted  the  Sikh 
army  into  a  body  as  disorganized  and  mer- 
cenary as  were  the  Prstorian  bands  of 
Rome.  Rivals  bid  for  their  services,  and 
were  served  and  betrayed  alternately.  Thus 
Shere  Singh  having  gained  his  end  by 
largesses,  kept  his  place  only  till  he  forgot 
to  be  profuse  among  his  troops,  and  was 
murdered  at  a  review^  the  very  minister 
who  raised  him  to  the  throne  being  a  party 
to  the  deed.  Other  assassinations  and 
military  riots  followed,  till,  in  the  end,  all 
government,  or  semblance  of  a  government, 
ceased,  and  the  army,  after  existing  by 
plunder  as  long  as  it  could  be  had  on  the 
Sikh  side  of  the  Sutlej,  advanced  towards 
the  river  and  threatened  the  protected  prin- 
cipalities. 

Here,  then,  we  stop  for  the  present. 
Before  we  meet  our  readers  again,  the 
results  of  the  operations  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loodi- 
ana  will  have  transpired ;  and  as  soon  as 
we  feel  ourselves  in  a  position  to  deal  fairly 
by  so  important  a  subject,  we  will  not  fail 
to  give  a  sketch  both  of  them  and  of  the 
circumstances  which  shall  appear  to  have 
led  to  them  and  arisen  out  of  them. 
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From  Frazer*!  M agasloe. 

URUXO,  OR  THE  PAINTER  WITHOUT 
AMBITION. 

It  is  through  the  assistance  of  the  fine 
arts  that  we  are  better  acquainted  with  two 
of  the  most  striking  epochs  in  the  history 


of  Europe  than  with  any  other  period  ia 
history.  We  allude,  first,  to  that  of  the 
Reformation,  the  reign  of  Henry  YHI., 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  England,  with  its 
corresponding  period  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  ex- 
tending to  Spain,  to  that  of  his  successor 
and  son,  Philip  II.,  the  husband  of  our 
dueen  Mary. 

The  second  period  alluded  to  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  arrived  a  hundred  years 
after ;  it  extends  over  about  fifty  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  comprising  the 
ministries  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  his 
successor  Mazarin  in  France,  correspond- 
ing in  England  with  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  the  Rebellion,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  to  power.  It  is  especially  to  paint- 
ers that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  cardinal  ministers  of  both  France 
and  Spain,  of  their  sovereigns,  their  friends, 
their  enemies,  and  the  courts  that  they  so 
despotically  governed. 

The  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  Europe  at 
both  these  periods  (the  Reformation  and 
the  Rebellion)  was  glorious.  At  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  Holbein  resided  in 
England ;  Albert  Durer  flourished  in  Ger- 
many; Titian,  Tintoret,  Georgione,  and 
Paul  Veronese  were  protected  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V. ;  Raphael,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Janet,  and  Prismaticcio,  by  Francis 
I. ;  Michael  Angelo  was  rather  persecuted 
than  protected  by  the  different  successive 
popes;  and  Pierin  del  Vago,  along  with 
several  other  artists,  worked  at  Genoa  for 
the  great  and  generous  Andrea  Doria.  i 

Richelieu  and  Mazarin  were  equally  in  \ 
their  day  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  glory  in 
painting,  owing  to  their  enormous  wealth ; 
commissions  were  sent  to  Italy  on  a  large 
scale,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the 
collections  of  France ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  poverty  and  the  bad  fortune  of  the 
sovereigns  of  England  and  Spain,  they 
protected,  as  well  as  their  ministers,  the  fine 
arts,  and  both  loved  and  underi^tood  paint- 
ing. Accordingly,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Ve- 
lasquez, and  Murillo,  along  with  the  famous 
miniature  painters,  Olifer,  Petitot,  and 
Cooper,  having  transmitted  to  posterity  the 
likenesses  of  all  those  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded,  we  know  the  air  and  counter 
nance,  the  figure  and  costume  of  the  most 
celebrated  persons  of  Europe ;  and  thus 
are  we  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  beauties  and  wits,  and  the  military  and 
political  leaders  of  the  day. 

We  know  the  peculiar  expression  of  the 
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nnfonunate  Charlea ;  the  grace  of  Henrietta 
Maria ;  the  portly  grandeur  of  her  mother, 
Mary  of  Medecis ;  the  sternness  of  Wall- 
stein,  according  so  exactly  with  Schiller 
and  Coleridge's  description  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man ;  the  warrior  looks  of  the  great 
commander,  Spinola;  the  fatuity  of  Buck- 
ingham, so  exactly  in  accordance  with  his 
character  and  conduct ;  and  the  vulgarity 
of  feature  of  the  minister  of  Spain,  Oli- 
Tares,  joined  to  his  expression  of  stern  good 
sense. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  last  great 
painter  of  Europe,  Murillo,  left  but  few 
portraits  behind  him  of  persons  known  to 
posterity.  Murillo  appears  to  have  been  as 
great  in  portrait-painting  as  he  was  in  ideal 
or  religious  art.  The  portraits  he  has  left 
are  gerfect  in  point  of  truth  and  nature, 
but  Murillo  was  an  unambitious  man.  He 
neither  sought  the  society,  the  approbation, 
nor  the  patronage  of  kings  or  ministers.  In 
his  character  of  a  mild  and  gentle  nature, 
there  was  a  sighing  and  struggling  for  in- 
dependence of  mind  as  well  as  habits,  that 
was  the  marked  characteristic  of  his  life. 
His  representations  of  himself  more  portray 
this  spirit  of  independence  than  his  con- 
templative and  poetical  nature,  and  there  is 
more  energy,  vivacity,  and  animal  life 
expressed,  than  would  be  expected  in  the 
gentleness  and  love  of  quiet  and  retirement 
(hat  belonged  to  Murillo's  character. 

There  are  two  portraits  of  Murillo  at 
Paris ;  one  is  reckoned  the  chef  cP  ceuvre 
of  the  Spanish  gallery  in  the  Louvre,  the 
other  belongs  to  Louis  Philippe.  Both 
have  been  engraved,  and  are  well  known 
in  England  through  the  engravings.  The 
one  belonging  to  the  king  represents  him 
okler  and  more  grave  in  character  than  the 
former.  The  former  would  suit  the  cha- 
racter of  Columbus ;  it  represents  boldness, 
acuteness,  and  sagacity.  The  latter  is 
more  religious  in  feeling  and  intent  on  his 
art.  Another  portrait,  by  and  of  Murillo, 
is  said  to  belong  to  Don  Berardo  de  Friate 
in  Spain,  was  engraved  there,  and  the  en- 
gravings sold  in  London ;  and  a  fourth 
portrait  is  known  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
and  has  been  engraved  in  those  countries. 

There  are  also  portraits  in  the  Louvre  of 
Murillo's  mother  and  of  his  servant ;  but 
the  most  celebrated  portrait  by  the  hand  of 
Murillo  is  now  in  England,  and  belongs  to 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who  bought  it  from  Mr. 
Watson  Taylor.  It  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  a  Frenchman,  but  was  seen,  in 
1806,  in  its  original  place,  that  is,  banging 


up  in  the  repertory  of  the  Hospital  de  1<| 
Venerables  at  Seville.  It  represents  thie 
superior,  Don  Justino  Francisco  Neve,  the 
dear  friend  and  patron  of  Murillo,  in  whose 
arms  he  died.  It  is  a  whole  length  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  and 
very  perfect  as  portraiture.  There  is  also 
in  the  Louvre  the  portrait  of  Don  Andreas 
de  Antrade,  with  his  dog,  a  whole-length. 
Of  this  picture  there  are  several  repetitions 
in  England.  One  of  these  repetitions  be- 
longs to  the  queen  ;  another  is  at  Longford 
Castle  in  Wiltshire.  However,  Murillo's 
portraits  are  rare.  He  painted  many  ab- 
bots, bishops,  monks,  and  generals  of  mo- 
nastic orders  in  Spain,  for  whose  convents 
and  chapter-houses  he  had  commissions  for 
large  works  of  a  religious  nature.  Of 
these  persons,  few  are  known  out  of  Spain, 
and  even  in  Spain  their  very  names  and  his- 
tories are  unknown  or  forgotten. 

Murillo's  reputation  as  a  painter  rests  on 
the  ideal  in  which  he  soared— on  the  earth- 
ly nature  of  the  Spaniard  raised  by  his  ima- 
gination and  traced  to  a  heavenly  nature — 
on  a  poetical  feeling  which  came  not  forth 
in  words,  but  that  went  direct  from  the  mind 
to  the  hand  ;  at  the  same  time  his  art  was 
so  entirely  national,  that  the  most  ignorant 
can  immediately  distinguish  his  pictures 
from  those  of  any  of  the  Italian  school. 
The  religious  feeling  of  his  faith  and  creed 
is  expressed  in  every  performance.  We 
read  in  his  divine  pictures  the  history  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Spaniards  ;  the  strong  and 
fiery  passions  of  the  South,  held  down  by 
the  Inquisition ;  and  the  gloom  and  super- 
stition of  its  kings  and  nobles.  In  Mu- 
rillo's  compositions  may  be  read  many  a 
well-known  story  in  Spanish  life,  and  of 
the  greatest  individuals  of  the  nation  ;  the 
wisdom  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
ffloom  and  intellect  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  the  crime  and  superstition  of  Philip  II., 
the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  Ximenes  and 
Olivares,  and  even  the  weakness  of  the  im- 
becile Charles  II.,  that  monarch  who  so 
much  appreciated  Murillo's  paintings,  that 
he  passed  a  law  prohibiting  their  exporta- 
tion out  of  Spain,  thus  showing  sense  and 
feeling  enough  to  estimate  their  merit. 

Alongside  of  the  national  characteristics 
of  the  Spaniards  expressed  in  Murillo's 
composition,  is  a  coloring  that  tells  of  the 
brilliancy  of  a  fine  climate;  it  is  the  bean- 
tiful  on  earth,  in  air  and  vegetation,  allied 
to  faith  in  God  and  in  the  saints ;  all  these 
deeply  imbued  with  the  ferocity  of  the  early 
religious  wars,  which  made   and  created 
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those  same  saints  and  martyrs.  The  moral 
gloom  with  which  Murillo  was  surroanded 
only  cleared  off  now  and  then  under  the 
influence  of  a  bright  sun  by  day,  and  a  clear, 
starry  firmament  by  night. 

Like  Spagnoletto,  Murillo's  representa- 
tions of  our  Saviour  ate  disagreeable  in  the 
extreme.  They  express  human  nature,  not 
divine  nature;  Spaniards  in  feature,  pas 
sions,  and  countenance.  Of  all  the  great 
painters,  it  is  Titian  who  has  best  combined 
the  divine  and  human  nature  of  our  Lord, 
blended  and  mingled  as  Scripture  has  au- 
thorized our  belief.  It  must  be  rather  to 
the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
martyred  saints  that  we  must  turn  to  become 
acquainted  with  Murillo.  See  the  Madon- 
nas in  Marshal  Soult's  gallery,  the  way  that 
they  float  in  air  on  the  canvass.  They  are 
evidently  painted  at  the  hour  of  setting  sun 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  not  in  the 
street  of  a  crowded  metropolis,  under  the 
influence  of  a  chilling  easterly  wind,  or  a 
November  fog.  The  play  of  coloring  in 
these  pictures  is  so  harmonious,  that  the 
idler  lingers  long  before  them,  scarcely  able 
to  tear  himself  away,  and  yet  not  able  to 
explain  why  he  is  so  attracted  there.  One 
might  suppose  that  Milton  had  contempla- 
ted the  crowd  of  sunny  cherubinis  in  which 
the  figure  of  the  Madonna  is  encircled, 
thofte  lovely  beings 

**  lo  the  color  of  tbe  rainbow  li?e, 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds." 

It  is  but  Murillo,  Correggio,  and  Guido, 
that  can  paint  cherubims. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  mind  to  a 
belief  that  the  same  artist  who  painted  these 
heavenly  visions,  and  thus  represented  as- 
sumptions and  martyrdoms,  could  have  ex- 
celled in  low  life  in  the  manner  in  which 
Murillo,  as  a  painter,  is  classed  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Munich.  There  he  is  known  but 
aS'the  painter  of  real  life.  The  ragged  beg- 
gar-boys of  Seville  are  there  depicted,  de- 
vouring grapes  and  melons,  and  playing  at 
cards  as  eagerly  as  if  they  staked  thou- 
sands. All  objects  are  represented  with  a 
truth  that  has  caused  it  to  be  said,  with  re- 
gard to  these  paintings,  **  that  the  indiffer- 
ence to  the  external  and  the  internal  free- 
dom amidst  rags  and  poverty,  raises  these 
same  paintings  of  beggar  children  to  all 
that  art  can  ckpict  or  express." 

Painting  began  at  once  in  Spain ;  not 
like  the  schools  of  Italy,  gradually  and  suc- 
cesaivelyi  but  dividing  immediately  into  the 
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schools  of  Seville  and  Madrid.  That  of 
Madrid  owed  its  origin  to  El  Mudo  (Na- 
varette),  having  belonging  to  it  the  families 
of  lulian  origin  of  Castillo,  Carducci,  and 
others,  who  formed  Sanchez  Coello  (the 
favorite  painter  of  Philip  II.),  Pareda,  Uol- 
lantes,  and  others. 

The  school  of  Seville  owed  its  origin  to 
Luis  de  Vargas,  and  Pietro  Campana,  both 
of  whom  were  formed  and  educated  in  Ita- 
ly, and  this  same  school  continued  with 
Alonzo  Cano,  Zurbaran,  Velasquez,  d&c, 
and  ended  with  Murillo. 

Murillo,  like  Velasquez  his  contempora- 
ry and  master,  was  born  at  Seville ;  and 
baptized  on  the  1st  of  January,  1618,  un- 
der the  name  of  Bartolomd  Esteban.  His 
parents  were  of  humble  origin,  his  youth 
was  passed  in  obscurity,  without  education, 
without  pleasures,  without  resource ;  *'  a 
most  melancholy  youth,"  as  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers remarks  of  him,  oAen  leads  to  great- 
ness. At  last  Juan  de  Castillo,  a  distant 
relation,  took  the  boy  out  of  compassion 
and  charity  to  his  home,  whose  reputation, 
destined  to  be  so  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  art,  was  to  carry  down  the  name  of  the 
master  to  posterity.  Castillo  drew  correctly, 
but  could  only  instruct  the  youth  in  the  dry 
and  cold  coloring  of  a  professor  of  Seville; 
and  Murillo  shortly  left  him  to  ffo  to  Cadiz, 
where,  as  it  may  be  said,  he  became  self* 
taught  The  poor  boy,  deprived  of  all  in- 
struction, of  all  study,  had  to  gain  his  daily 
bread  by  his  pencil,  of  which  he  scarcely 
knew  the  use,  and  could  not  make  great 
proficiency  in  an  art  which  he  used  but  as 
the  means  of  procuring  daily  food  and  cloth- 
ing. He  sold  his  rel  igious  paintings  (paint- 
ed on  wood)  by  tbe  dozen,  to  persons  going 
to  America,  and  to  the  newly  converted 
population  of  Peru  and  Mexico;  but  in 
painting  these  daubs,  he  acquired  the  habit 
of  handling  a  paint-brush,  managing  his 
colors,  and  nothing  more. 

Murillo  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  when,  fortunately  for  him,  an  enthu- 
siastic Spanish  painter,  Pietro  de  Moya, 
passed  through  Seville,  to  which  town  Mu- 
rillo had  returned.  Moya  had  been  in  I^n- 
don,  and  had  been  instructed  by  Vandyke, 
and  brought  with  biro,  on  his  revisiting 
Spain,  the  brilliant  coloring  and  the  good 
taste  with  which  Vandyke  inspired  his  ad- 
mirers. 

At  the  sight  of  Moya's  paintings,  Murillo 
fell  into  an  ecstacy  of  delight;  he  was 
touched  with  tbe  spark  which  seta  tbe  fire 
of  genius  into  a  flame.    But  what  could  hp 
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do  t  He  had  neither  money  nor  patronage ; 
and  soon  after  Moja's  Tisit  to  Seville,  Van- 
dyke died,  so  that  it  would  have  been  useless 
to  have  gone  to  England ;  a  journey  to  Italy 
was  too  expensive  to  think  of  undertaking ; 
and  Moya  himself,  then  but  a  scholar,  was 
going  to  Granada.  In  a  fit  of  despair,  Mu- 
rillo  took  a  desperate  resolution ;  he  bought 
a  large  canvass,  cutting  it  into  small  pieces, 
which  he  covered  with  little  figures  of  the 
Madonna,  of  the  Infant  Saviour,  with  cher- 
ubiros  and  garlands  of  fiowers ;  and  after 
disposing  of  these  trifles  at  the  fair  at  Se- 
ville, with  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket,  nei- 
ther asking  advice  nor  taking  leave  of  any 
one,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  Madrid.  It  was 
in  the  year  1643.  Arrived  at  Madrid,  he 
presented  himself  to  Velasquez,  then  in  all 
the  glory  of  his  reputation  and  his  good 
fortune.  The  king's  favorite  painter  re- 
ceived the  young  artist  kindly,  encouraged 
him,  promised  him  work,  gave  him  the 
means  of  studying  the  works  of  the  great 
Italian  masters  in  the  palaces  and  at  the 
Escurial,  and  in  his  own  studio  Velasquez 
finally  instructed  and  advised  him. 

Murillo  passed  two  years  in  studying  the 
gr^at  colorists.  The  masters  he  preferred 
w^  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Vandyke,  Spag- 
nbletto,  and  Velasquez.  Less  anxious  for 
renown  than  for  independence  he  left  Mad- 
rid, notwithstanding  Velasquez's  wish  to 
retain  him  in  that  city,  and  returned  to  Se- 
ville in  1645.  It  was  said  that  Murillo  took 
a  disgust  to  courts  and  cities,  in  consequence 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  prime  minister  Oli- 
vares,  which  happened  in  1643.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  arts,  and  was  sent  into 
exile,  where  he  shortly  after  died.  His  loss 
was  deeply  deplored  by  Velasquez;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  pure  and  simple-minded 
Murillo  may  have  taken  a  disgust  to  Madrid 
in  consequence  of  this  public  event  No 
persuasions  of  Velasquez  could  get  him  to 
profit  by  the  king's  bounty,  or  recommenda- 
tions to  pursue  his  studies  at  Rome.  Paint- 
ers are  as  excitable  as  patriots  or  poets. 

Hardly  had  Murillo's  absence  been  no- 
ticed in  his  native  town ;  but  the  astonish- 
ment was  great  when  the  following  year  he 
painted  for  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco 
three  pictures,  one  was  "The  Death  of 
Saint  Claire,"  a  picture  that  formed  the 
principal  ornament  latterly  of  the  Aguado 
Gallery  at  Paris.  Every  one  inquired  where 
Murillo  could  have  learned  this  noble  and 
attractive  style,  which  partook  of  the  man- 
ner of  Spagnoletto,  Vandyke,  and  Velas- 
quez, and  that  wtti  thought  from  its  varietj 
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to  be  superior  to  all  that   they  had  pro> 
duced. 

Notwithstanding  the  envy  which  gener- 
ally follows  success,  notwithstanding  the 
rivalry  and  hatred  of  Valdez  Leal,  of  Her- 
rera  the  younger,  whom  Murillo  had  de- 
throned from  being  at  the  head  of  their 
profession  as  painters,  he  soon  rose  from 
indigence  and  obscurity  to  renown;  and, 
in  1648,  he  was  in  a  position  good  enough 
to  obtain  in  marriage  the  hand  of  a  rich 
and  noble  lady.  Dona  Beatrix  de  Cabrera  y 
Sotomajor. 

From  the  year  that  Murillo  returned  to 
Seville  (1645),  until  his  death  in  1682,  he 
rarely  left  his  native  place,  nor  indeed 
scarcely  his  studio ;  spending  there  thirty- 
seven  years  in  constant  and  incessant  em^ 
ployment,  and  by  that  means  producing  the 
enormous  number  of  pictures  that  were  the 
work  of  his  pencil.  Given  up  to  his  art, 
he  sought  neither  the  patronage  of  the  great 
nor  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  but  made 
his  happiness  in  placing  his  talent  at  the 
disposal  of  those  persons  who  pleased  him- 
self in  indulging  his  taste  for  composing  his 
pictures  in  retirement,  and  for  being  com- 
pletely independent  in  his  daily  habits  of 
life.  The  chapters,  the  monasteries,  and 
the  grandees  of  Spain  sent  incessant  re- 
quests and  orders  to  the  artist  of  Seville ; 
and  there  were  few  cathedrals,  sacristies,  or 
convents,  that  did  not  possess  some  repre- 
sentation of  their  patron  saint  by  his  hand. 
Most  of  the  illustrious  and  ancient  families 
of  Spain  also  aspired  to  the  portrait  of  some 
ecclesiastic,  friend,  or  relation  paiuted  by 
him. 

The  Convent  of  Capuchins  at  Seville  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  possessed 
nineteen  first-rate  pictures  painted  by  Mu- 
rillo, and  the  Hospital  de  la  Claridad  had  in 
its  little  church  eight  of  his  most  famous 
compositions.  He  received  from  the  hos- 
pital for  the  painting  of  '*  Moses  Striking 
the  Rock,"  13,300  r^aux  de  vellon ;  for  the 
"Miracle  of  the  loaves  in  the  Desert/' 
15,975;  and  for  all  the  eight  pictures  to> 
gether,  32,000  r^aux  de  vellon,  a  sum 
amounting  to  about  850/.  of  our  money— a 
large  sum  for  those  days,  and  for  Spain. 
The  most  laborious  and  productive  time  of 
his  life  was  from  his  fiftieth  to  his  sixtieth 
year ;  proving  in  art  as  in  literature,  that 
the  greatest  works  of  a  man  of  genius  are 
towards  his  decline,  when  he  can  unite  ex- 
perience and  habit  to  invention  and  imagi- 
nation. Murillo  is,  of  all  the  Spanish  ma^ 
ters,  the  one  who  poaseaaed  the  moat  of  tlie 
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ideal  and  of  a  poetical  grandeur  in  his 
works.  He  seldom  made  oee  of  allegory 
in  his  compositions,  bnt  went  straight  to  his 
point  to  represent  the  scene  as  he  imagined 
it,  without  having  recourse  to  learning,  or 
to  tradition,  or  to  legendary  tale,  as  had  the 
great  Italian  masters.  • 

Murillo,  like  many  of  the  great  painters, 
had  three  successive  manners;  and  these 
were  called  in  Spanish,  frio,  caiido,  y  »a- 
poroso  (cold,  warm,  and  vaporous).  These 
three  terms  sufficiently  indicate  the  manner 
of  each, — the  children,  the  heggars,  and 
the  scenes  of  every-day  life,  in  which  Mu- 
rillo excelled,  were  painted  in  his  first  style, 
as  were  a  few  of  his  monastic  scenes. 

The  silvery  lone  in  which  his  Annuncia- 
tions are  painted,  are  in  the  style  called  va- 
porous; harmonizing  all  throughout,  and 
giving  to  the  scene  the  appearance  of  the 
lighted-up  clouds,  a  miraculous  but  fantastic 
liffht,  full  of  the  charms  of  effect  and  the 
triumph  of  coloring,  and  attempted  previ- 
ously but  by  Guido  and  Correggio. 

Murillo's  third  manner,  the  warm  tint, 
was  the  one  that  he  preferred.  Some  of 
his  largest  compositions,  now  in  the  Muse- 
um at  Madrid,  are  painted  in  this  manner, 
and  they  are  all  taken  from  the  stories  of 
saints.  It  is  in  such-like  subjects  of  divine 
poetry  that  the  pencil  of  Murillo,  like  the 
wand  of  the  enchanter,  can  show  prodigies; 
and  if  in  common  life  he  is  equal  to  the 
greatest  of  painters,  he  stands  alone  like 
Milton,  in  scenes  of  another  world;  and  of 
the  two  great  Spanish  painters  (him  and  his 
instructor  Velasquez),  it  may  be  said  that 
Velasquez  was  the  painter  of  the  earth,  and 
Murillo  that  of  the  heavens. 

In  his  Assumptions,  Murillo  takes  a  lofly 
flight  into  atrial  regions  amidst  the  ecstacies 
of  saints  and  the  visions  of  the  enthusiast. 
As  Velasquez  aspired  to  the  illustration  of 
truth  and  to  precision  in  details,  so  did  his 
friend  Murillo  live  above  realities.  He 
loved  poetical  life,  and  addressed  himself 
to  the  imagination. 

It  was  in  the  warm  manner  to  which  Mu- 
rillo was  so  partial,  that  he  painted  what  is 
esteemed  bis  greatest  performance,  ''St. 
Anthony  of  Padoa,"  a  picture  now  in  the 
chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville ;  however, 
many  of  his  admirers  prefer  the  picture  of 
"  St.  Isabella  of  Hungary,"  now  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Madrid.  It  represents  the  pious 
queen  gaining  a  celestial  crown,  not  by 
prayer,  but  by  works.  The  scene  takes 
place  in  a  hall  of  simple  and  beautiful  archi- 
tecture, where  Murillo  has  suoceeded  in 
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combining  all  the  perfection  of  each  of  Ym 
styles  of  painting,  and  of  conveying  to  the 
eye  and  mind  of  the  spectator  a  moral  influ- 
ence. In  ancient  times  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  were  supposed  to  cure  the  evil. 
The  kings  of  Hungary  had  another  voca- 
tion, they  cleansed  and  washed  the  lepers. 
The  palace  is  converted  into  an  hospital, 
where  reigns  a  fearful  and  disgusting  mise- 
ry ;  the  rags,  dirt,  and  vermin,  with  which 
the  children  are  covered,  is  suifed  but  for 
Murillo's  powers  to  represent.  On  one  side 
are  the  ladies  of  the  court,  graceful,  hand- 
some, and  magnificently  dressed;  on  the 
other  side  are  these  v^retched  children,  de- 
formed, full  of  sores  and  suffering,  amidst 
paralytic  and  almost  lifeless  old  age.  One 
profile  of  an  old  woman  is  brought  out  with 
great  skill  from  a  background,  formed  by 
the  velvet  robe  of  one  of  the  court  ladies. 
This  is  the  triumph  of  coloring,  as  the 
whole  picture  is  the  triumph  of  contrasts. 
All  that  is  brilliant  in  beauty,  in  health,  and 
in  luxury,  is  placed  alongside  of  all  the 
hideous  ills  to  which  human  nature  is  sub- 
ject. All  of  disease,  all  of  splendor ;  but 
Charity  approaches  and  unites  these  two 
extremes;  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
wearing  a  royal  crown  beneath  her  nun's 
veil,  is  in  the  act  of  washing  the  impure 
head  of  a  leper;  her  white  and  delicate 
hands  seem  to  refuse  the  disgusting  office 
that  Religion  calls  on  her  to  perform ;  her 
eyes  are  filled  with  tears ;  and  her  distress 
of  ^ind  is  shown  on  her  countenance,  but 
Cllarity  overcomes  disgust,  and  Religion 
carries  her  through  her  terrible  task.  Such 
is  the  scene  of  a  picture  which  causes  artists 
and  travellers  such  an  admiration  of  the  va- 
ried powers  of  Murillo;  etch  detail  is  ad- 
mirable ;  the  least  change  would  destroy  the 
harmony  of  the  whole;  and  Viardot  says, 
'*  that  this  picture  places  Mtirillo  by  the 
side  of  Raphael." 

The  lover  of  painting  has  but  few  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  Spanish  school  in 
England.  At  Paris  and  at  Munich  the 
means  are  more  at  hand.  In  England,  it  is 
principally  to  the  Sutherland  Gallery  that 
he  must  have  recourse.  That  gallery  pos- 
sesses five  pictures  by  Murillo,  one  of  which 
is  an  acknowledged  masterpiece  of  art. 
Four  pictures  by  Zurbaran,  one  by  Alonco 
Cauo,  one  by  Spagnoletto,  and  one  by  Ve- 
lasquez. 

At  Dulwich  are  several  pictures  by  the 
hand  of  Murillo;  atGrosvenor  House  is  the 
celebrated  landscape  formerly  in  the  palace 
of  St.  Jago,  at  Madrid ;  at  Lord  Asbbv* 
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ton's,  are  fear  of  hin  works,  odo  of  which 
represents  "St.  Thomas  of  Villa  Neve, 
when  a  Child,  distrlhuting  Alms.'' 

At  Mr.  Wells',  at  Redleaf,  is  a  very 
fine  picture  by  Murilio,  that  was  formerly 
in  a  church  at  Genoa;  it  also  represents 
"^t.  Thomas  of  Villa  Neve  relievinff  the 
Sick." 

At  Longford  Castle,  in  Wiltshire,  are 
two  fine  Murillos,  along  with  some  excel- 
lent specimens  of  Velasquez  ;  at  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  are  several  of  the  Spanish 
school ;  at  Lord  Lansdoivne's  is  a  carious 
picture  of  £1  Mudo  (Navarete),  a  rare 
Spanish  painter,  as  well  as  several  works  by 
the  hands  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo;  at 
Mr.  Sanderson's  is  one  Murillo;  at  Leigh 
Court  near  Bristol,  are  three  fine  Murillos; 
at  Lord  Shrewsbury's  are  two,  on  sacred 
subjects;  at  Burleigh,  one  picture;  at  Wo- 
hurn  one  picture :  and  the  above  mostly 
comprise  the  whole  of  Murillo's  works  to  be 
found  in  England. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  his  pro- 
ductions, Murillo  is  only  to  be  rivalled  by 
his  countryman,  Lopez  di  Vega.  Like  that 
poet,  his  youth  was  but  of  little  use  to  him  ; 
like  him  he  labored  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
in  his  own  line  equalled  the  1800  comme* 
dias,  the  400  autos  sacramentales,  the  epic 
and  the  burlesque  poems,  the  sonnets^  the 
stories,  which  made  Cervantes  call  Lopez 
"  a  monster  in  nature ;"  unlike  his  master 
Veksquez,  Murillo  repeated  his  subjects 
often.  Velasquez  gave  a  care  to  everjLone 
of  his  paintings,  all  being  intended  for  his 
king  and  master,  while  Murillo's  works, 
destined  to  become  the  property  of  various 
persons  in  different  parts  of  Spain,  were 
often  repetitions,  and  thus  he  became  his 
own  plagiarist. 

Velasquez"  was  most  at  home  i^  common 
life  in  an  adherence  to  truth  to  nature, 
while  Murillo's  greater  energy,  and  more 
Jirilliant  imagination,  loved  to  soar  above 
real  life,  though  not  like  Zurbaran  or  Mo- 
rales, whose  powers  are  in  terror  and  gloom, 
who  revel  in  penance,  in  superstition,  in 
autos  de  fd,  the  scenes  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  ecstasies  of  Loyola. 

The  fine  arts  are  proved  to  be  passions 
in  hundreds  of  instances,  and  like  passion 
whdly  and  entirely  lay  hold  of  the  mind  of 
invn ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  pic^ 
ture  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  artist 
There  are  many  instances  amongst  artists 
of  death  ocGuring  from  grief,  disappoint^ 
ntent,  jealousy,  and  envy,  and  particularly 
iaSfajn;  amongst  these  examples  is  that 


of  Castillo,  a  native  of  Cordova.  He  came 
to  Seville  in  1666,  when  Murillo  was  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation ;  and  on  looking  at 
his  productions,  which  he  did  with  great 
astonishment,  he  saw  Nature  reflect^  in 
her  most  perfect  shape,  with  a  brilliancy 
that  he  knew  he  could  not  emulate,  nor  had 
he  believed  in  the  power  of  art  to  attain. 
At  length  he  recovered  his  speech  but  only 
to  exclaim  *'  Ya  muriro  Castillo !"  (Castillo 
is  no  more).  He  returned  to  his  home,  but 
never  again  to  paint. 

Castillo  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  painter. 
Seized  with  a  hopeless  gloom,  he  lived 
a  short  time  in  a  state  of  despair,  dying  of 
a  broken  spirit,  proving  that  there  are  na- 
tures endowed  with  such  susceptible  pas- 
sions that  to  take  away  hope  is  to  take 
away  life. 

It  has  been  written  that  Murillo  was  a 
stranger  both  to  interest  and  to  ambition.  It 
was  in  1670,  when  Murillo  must  have  been 
about  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  that  one  of  his 
paintings  was  carried  in  procession  at  Mad- 
rid, at  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  The 
subject,  was  **  The  immaculate  Concep- 
tion ;"  and  the  picture  made  such  a  sensa- 
tion at  Madrid,  and  at  court,  that  the  king's 
impatience  would  brook  no  delay,  and  he 
sent  for  Murillo  from  Seville ;  but  the  love 
of  ease  and  retirement  rof  the  painter  was 
not  to  be  conquered  by  ambition  or  hon- 
ors. He  refused  the  commands  of  bb 
sovereign  under  various  pretences,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  on  at  Seville  in  independence, 
that  is,  in  constant  labor  and  study  of  his 
art.  Pictures  were,  however,  sent  by  him 
to  the  royal  collection. 

But  Murillo  was  not  so  totally  engrossed 
with  his  art  as  to  forget  others.  With  the 
aid  of  his  artist-friends,  and  the  public  au- 
thorities, he  established  an  academy  at  Se- 
ville, of  which  he  became  director.  It  was 
opened  in  1660,  at  a  time  of  public  rejoic- 
ing in  Spain, — at  the  peace  of  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa.  Neither  in 
thid  work  nor  in  any  other  did  Murillo  re- 
ceive any  assistance  from  his  own  family. 
His  eldest  son  went  to  the  West  Indies  as 
a  merchant ;  his  second  son  became  a  ca- 
non of  the  cathedral  at  Seville;  and  his 
daughter  took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  the 
Mad  re  de  Dies. 

In  1661  Murillo  went  to  Cadiz  to  paint 
the  altar-piece  of  "  The  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine,"  for  the  Convent  of  Capuchins; 
iie  fell,  from  a  scaffolding  erected  near  the 
paintttig,  was  mach  hurt,  and  returned  to 
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his  home  at  Seville,  ill,  io  consequence  of 
his  fall.  After  Fingering  for  some  time,  he 
liied  in  April,  1682,  and  was  buried  in  a 
vault  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz,  under 
the  chapel  where  is  the  painting  of  '*  The 
Descent  from  the  Cross,"  by  Pietro  Cam- 
pana,  and  where  Murillo  was  accustomed  to 
pass  some  part  of  each  day  in  prayer  and 
meditation.  This  magnificent  picture  had 
been  ever  the  object  of  Murillo's  admiration 
and  reverence  throughout  his  life.  And  in 
that  same  chapel  where  so  many  holy 
thoughts  had  entranced  him,  in  the  same 
spot  where  his  mind  had  ever  been  intent 
on  religious  meditations  and  feelings,  his 
body  found  a  resting-place.  There  is  a 
harmony  and  a  peace  in  the  whole  of  Mu- 
rillo's  life  and  death,  very  powerful  in  his 
religious  and  poetical  life;  and  in  him  is 
found  a  painter,  as  Wordsworth  is  a  poet. 

It  is  related,  that  one  day  when  the  church- 
doors  were  about  to  be  closed  towards 
evening,  the  sacristan  reminded  Murillo, 
then  in  meditation  before  his  favorite  pic- 
ture, that  it  was  time  to  depart.  **  I  wait," 
said  Murillo,  still  in  his  ecstasy,  **  I  wait 
until  these  holy  persons  have  taken  away 
the  body  of  our  Lord." 

After  Murillo's  death,  it  was  discovered 
how  entirely  disinterested  his  life  and  char- 
acter had  been.  No  further  fortune  did  he 
possess  than  a  hundred  reals,  that  he  had 
received  the  day  before  he  died  ;  and  that 
money,  with  sixty  ducats  found  in  a  drawer, 
comprised  the  whole  of  his  earthly  posses- 
sions. 
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Household  Verses. 
Virtue.     1845. 


By  Bernard   Barton. 


The  reappearance  of  an  old  friend  is 
always  welcome;  this  peat  little  volume, 
therefore,  inscribed  with  the  well-remem- 
bered name  of  Bernard  Barton,  comes  be- 
fore us  with  peculiar  claims  on  our  atten- 
tion and  regard.  During  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  death  has  been  busy  among 
our  poets;  sickness,  and  advancing  age, 
too,  have  compelled  many  more  to  give  up 
"  the  gentle  craft ;"  we  are  therefore  well 
pleased  to  find  a  writer,  whose  productions 
have  always  been  marked  by  much  grace 
and  feeling,  putting  forth  his  *'  eighth  vol- 
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ume  of  verse,  after  a  silence  of  nine  years, 
in  trustful  reliance,"  as  he  says  in  his  mod- 
est preface,  **  on  its  indulgent  reception  by 
a  public  from  whom  he  has  never  met  with 
aught  but  courtesy  and  kindness." 

The  unpretending  but  pleasing  title  giv- 
en to  this  little  volume,  well  describes  its 
character.  Many  of  the  poems  are  ad- 
dresses to  living,  or  memorials  of  departed 
friends  ;  many  have  been  suggested  by  pass- 
ing occurrences,  and  many  are  the  pleasant 
musings  of  a  thoughtful,  pious,  and  grate- 
ful mind.  The  stanzas  on  page  103  are 
graceful,  but  the  following  poem  is  of  a 
higher  order ;  we  regret  our  space  will  only 
allow  the  admission  of  the  subjoined  stan- 
zas. They  were  suggested  by  a  beautiful 
copy  of  the  Madonna  and  child^  presented 
to  him  by  a  friend. 


**  I  may  not  change  the  simple  faith, 

In  which  from  childhood  I  was  bred  ; 
Nor  could  I,  without  scorn,  or  scathe. 

The  living  seek  among  the  dead; 
My  soul  has  far  too  deeply  fed 

On  what  no  painting  cun  express, 
To  bend  the  knee,  or  bow  the  head, 

To  aught  of  pictured  loveliness. 

<*  And  yet,  Madonna  !  when  I  gaze 

On  charms  unearthly,  such  as  thine  ; 
Or  glances  yet  more  reverent  raise 

Unto  that  infant,  so  Divine  ! 
I  marvel  not  that  many  a  shrine 

Hath  been,  and  still' is  reared  to  thee, 
Where  minsled  feelings  might  combine 

To  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee. 

**  And  hence  I  marvel  not  at  all, 

That  spirits,  needing  outward  aid, 
Should  feel  and  own  the  magic  thrall 

In  your  meek  loveliness  displayed  : 
And  if  the  objects  thus  portrayed 

Brought  comfort^  hope,  or  joy  to  theiD, 
Their  error,  let  who  will  upbraid, 

I  rather  pity — than  cond#mn. 

"  For  me,  though  not  by  bands  of  mine. 

May  shrine  or  altar  be  upreared,^ 
In  you,  the  human  and  dittne 

Have  both  so  beautiful  appeared, 
That  each,  in  turn  bath  been  endeared, 

As  in  you  feeUn^  has  explored 
Woman — with  holier  love  revered. 

And  God — more  gratefblly  adored." 

In  a  similar  feeling,  these  pretty  lines 
were  written,  **  to  illustrate  a  sketch.of  a 
ruined  chapel." 

**  Turn  not  thou  in  pride  aloof 
From  this  simple,  lowly  roof; 
Still  let  memory's  genile  spell 
Save  from  scorn  the  Saint's  Chapelle. 
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"  Hamble  as  it  now  appears, 
Yet  its  floor,  iu  by-gone  yearii, 
Has  by  worshippers  been  trod. 
Gathered  there  to  praise  tlieir  God. 

"  Even  now,  though  'tis  but  rare. 
Intervals  of  praise  and  prayer, 
Which  recall  its  former  use. 
Should  redeem  it  from  abuse. 

•'  Where  devotion  has  been  felt, 
Where  the  devotee  hath  knelt, 
Chance  or  change,  which  yeirs  have  brought, 
Should  not  check  a  serious  thought. 

"  Where  R«  ligion*s  holy  name 
Hath  preferred  its  sacred  claim. 
While  a  relic  can  be  found 
Count  it  still  as  hallowed  ground. 

**  Hallowed — not  by  formal  rite. 
Framed  in  Superstition's  night; — 
Ceremonial  type,  or  sign, 
Sanctify  no  earthly  shrine. 

'^  But  the  homage  of  the  heart. 
Thoughts  and  feelings  which  impart 
Trust  in  time,  and  hope  in  heaven. 
These  to  hallow  eaiih  were  given." — p.  91. 

Many  of  the  sonnets  are  worthy  trans- 
cription ;  we  give  the  following  as  a  speci- 
men : — 

'•  *  And  I  Mid,  Tbii  Is  my  infirmity  :  but  I  will  remember 
the  yean  t>f  the  right  hand  vf  the  McmI  High  !*~Psaim  Ixxvii. 
10. 

**  Almighty  Father !  in  these  lines,  though  brief, 
Of  thy  most  holy  word,  how  sweet  to  bnd 
Meet  consolation  for  a  troubled  mind. 
Nor  for  the  suffering  body  less  relief! 
When  pain  or  doubt  would,  as  a  mighty  thief, 
Rob  me  of  faith  and  hope,  in  Thee  enshrined, 
O  be  there  to  these  blessed  words  assigned 
Balm  tor  each  wound,  a  cure  for  every  grief. 
Yes!  I  will  think  of  the  eternal  years 
Of  Thy  right  hand !  the  love,  the  ceaseless  care. 
The  tender  sympathy  Thy  works  declare. 
And  Thy  word  seals  ;  until  misgiving  fears, 
JMournful  disquietudes,  and  faithless  tears, 
Shall  pass  away  as  things  which  never  were !" 

p.  93. 

With  the  subjoined  remarkably  flowing 
and  graceful  elegiac  verses,  to  the  memory 
of  a  young  friend,  we  must  conclude  :  re- 
commending Bernard  Barton's  pleasant 
''Household  Verses"  to  all  our  readers, 
and  assuring  him  that  we  shall  always  be 
ready  to  welcome  a  similar  volume  from  his 
pen. 

'*  Lilies,  spotless  in  their  whiteness. 
Fountains,  stainless  in  their  brightness, 
Sans,  in  cloudless  lustre  sinking. 
Fragrant  flowers,  fresh  breezes  drinking, 
Music,  dying  while  we  listen, 
iDew-dropSf  tailing  as  they  glisten; 


All  things  brief,  and  bright,  and  fair, 
Many  might  with  thee  compare. 

^*  Symbols  these  of  time  and  earth ; 
P«]ot  of  thy  more  hidden  worth  ! 
Charms,  thy  memory  which  endear. 
Were  not  of  this  lower  sphere  ', 
Such  we  reverently  trace. 
Not  of  nature,  but  of  grace ! 
By  their  birthright,  pure  and  high, 
hiamped  with  immortality. 

**  Brightly  as  these  shone  in  thee, 
Thike,  we  know,  they  could  not  be  f 
Yet  we  love  thee  not  the  less. 
That  thou  couldst  such  gifU  possess, 
And,  still  mindful  of  their  Donor, 
Use  them  to  advance  His  honor 
M<'ekly,  humbly,  prompt  to  own 
All  their  praise  was  Uis  alone  ! — p.  33. 
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PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  DAVID  HUME. 

SECOND    ARTICLE. 

[The  reader  can  hardly  regret  to  see  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  lively  abstract  of  the  lately 
published  life  of  David  Hume,  by  Mr.  Burton, 
the  first  pan  of  which  appeared  in  the  May 
No.  It  abounds  in  anecdote  and  humor,  and 
presents  a  glimpse  of  the  men  and  manners  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  modern 
literary  annals. — Editor."! 

The  life  of  Hume  was  one  of  much 
social  enjoyment.  When  his  pecuniary 
affairs  had  a  little  improved,  he  became  a 
singularly  happy  man.  **I  was,"  says  he, 
"  ever  more  disposed  to  see  the  favorable 
than  the  unfavorable  side  of  things — a 
turn  of  mind  which  it  is  more  happy  to  pos- 
sess than  to  be  born  to  ten  thousand 
a-year."  In  our  March  number,  we  men- 
tioned that  within  two  years  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library, 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  ''  His- 
tory of  the  House  of  Stuart;"  and  in  1756, 
the  second  volume  containing  "  The  His- 
tory of  England,  from  the  Death  of  Charles 
I.  to  the  Revolution."  We  then  endeav- 
ored to  show  the  origin  of  what  we  regard 
as  some  of  the  heresies  in  Hume's  political 
creed,  and  we  have  little  doubt,  that  had 
Hume  commenced  his  studies  with  any 
earlier  period  of  English  history,  he  could 
not,  with  the  same  plausibility,  have  vindi- 
cated his  notion  of  all  power  in  the  people 
being  usurpations  on  the  prerogative.  The 
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"  History  of  the  House  of  Stuart,"  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  "  Tudor" — and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  **  History  of  England"  was  that 
which  was  last  given  to  the  public.  It  is 
in  every  respect  the  worst.  The  clamor 
against  the  *'  Flouse  of  Tudor"  was  as 
great  as  that  against  his  first  volume. 
**  The  reign  of  Elizabeth,"  he  says,  **  was 
particularly  obnoxious.''  The  volumes 
which  relate  the  Anglo-Saxon  story,  and 
the  fortunes  of  England,  till  the  accession 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  **  met  with  tolerable, 
and  but  tolerable  success."  The  last  volume 
was  published  in  1761 — six  years  from  the 
publication  of  the  first 

In  the  interval  between  the  publication 
of  the  first  and  second  volumes,  appeared 
his  "  Natural  History  of  Religion."  The 
book  was  a  failure — but  Hume's  disap- 
pointment was,  he  says,  lessened  by  the 
gratifying  circumstance  that  it  was  an 
swered  by  Hurd. 

In  1762,  we  find  Hume  speaking  to  his 
friends  of  the  large  sums  given  him  for  the 
copyright  of  the  successive  portions  of  his 
history ;  and  he  mentions  the  comfort  of 
having  set  up  a  chaise.  '*  I  was  become 
not  only  independent,  but  opulent.  I  re- 
tired to  my  native  country,  determined 
never  to  set  foot  out  of  it,  and  retaining  the 
satisfaction  of  never  having  preferred  a  re- 
quest to  one  great  man,  or  even  making 
advances  of  friendship  to  any  of  them." 
The  plans  of  a  literary  man  are  as  like- 
ly to  be  disturbed  as  those  of  any  other, 
and  Hume,  though  without  solicitation  on 
his  part,  was  destined  to  be  indebted  to  the 
great.  In  1763,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  with 
whom  Hume  was  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree acquainted,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Paris,  and  invited  Hume  to  accompany 
him,  holding  out  the  expectation  which 
was  eventually  realized,  of  Hume  becoming 
secretary  to  the  embassy.  Hume  declined 
the  offer  at  first,  but  on  its  being  repeated, 
suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  on.  In 
1765,  Lord  Hertford  became  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  Hume  was  left  for 
some  months  '*  charge  d'affaires." 

Hume's  reception  in  Parisian  society  is 
mentioned  by  him  with  extravagant  delight. 
His  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  his* 
entire  freedom  from  affectation  or  pretence 
of  any  kind  completed  the  charm.  His 
works,  too,  were  known  by  translations — 
were  probably  more  read  than  in  England — 
and  certainly  with  greater  sympathy.  The 
admiration  with  which  Hume  had  been  re- 
garded on  the  continent  for  some  years,. 
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was,  some  short  time  before,  pleasantly 
manifested  to  him  by  a  correspondence 
with  Madame  de  Boufflers,  which  was  com- 
menced by  that  lady,  on  reading  his  **  His- 
tory of  the  House  of  StuarL"  The  biogra- 
pher of  Hume  guards  us  against  confound- 
ing this  lady,  whose  name  was  Hippolite  de 
Soujon,  Comtesse  de  Boufilers  Rouvel, 
with  the  Marquise  de  Boufflers  R^men- 
court,  mother  of  the  Count  de  Boufflers. 
Among  the  distinguishing  circumstances 
one  was,  that  Hume's  correspondent  was 
mistress  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  while  the 
other  ornamented  the  court  of  Stanislaus 
Augustus,  in  the  same  recognized  relation. 
On  the  dissolute  state  of  society,  which  the 
fact  of  ladies  in  such  relations  beingleaders 
of  fashion,  and  received  every  where,  im- 
plies, there  can  be  but  one  opinion  in  these 
countries;  but  Mr.  Burton  well  observes, 
that  in  judging  of  the  individual,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  society  in<^which  life  is  passed, 
must  be  our  standard. 

"  There  is."  says  he,  "  a  great  difference 
between  those  who  act  up  to  the  standard  of 
a  low  eocial  system,  and  those  who  do  the 
same  acts  in  breach  of  a  higher  one.  A  Ma- 
hometan, with  bis  harem  in  Constantinople, 
is  inferior  in  his  tone  of  morality  to  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  good  domestic  conduct ;  but 
he  is  infinitely  superior  to  an  Englishman  with 
his  harem  in  Piccadilly." 

Between  Hume  and  this  lady  a  corre- 
spondence commenced  in  1761.  Her  first 
letter  is  amusing. 

"  I  am  a  woman,"  she  says, ''  not  old ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  frivolity  and  dissipation  in 
which  we  all  live  here,  there  is  scarcely  a 
good  book  in  any  Ismguage  that  I  have  not 
read  either  in  the  original  or  in  translations  ; 
and  I  assure  you,  monsieur,  with  a  sincerity 
which  you  cannot  suspect  or  distrust,  that  I 
have  never  met  with  any  book  which,  in  my 
judgment,  combines  so  many  perfections  as 
yours." 

This  was  likely  to  do,  and  it  did  catch 
the  fat  philosopher.  She  then  tells  him 
what  she  thinks  of  Cromwell  and  Charles^ 
and  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and  again 
she  returns  to  David  Hume — every  thing 
from  whose  pen  shows  him  to  be  the  perfect 
philosopher  and  statesman,  an  historian 
full  of  genius,  an  enlightened  politician, 
and  a  genuine  patriot.  This  letter  was 
written  at  a  time  when  she  had  no  acquaint- 
ance whatever  with  Hume ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  they  had  one  friend  in  common. 
A  woman  of  genius  can  do  any  thing ;  ai^d 
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in  the  postscript  to  this  first  letter  she  invites 
him  to  Paris.  Hume's  replies  to  these  let- 
ters are  those  of  a  man  greatly  gratified  ; 
but  the  correspondence  soon  languishes, 
and  would  probably  have  died  away  after 
the  first  expression  of  mutual  admiration, 
if  it  were  not  that  she  became  interested 
for  Rousseau,  and  wrote  to  Hume  about 
him  at  the  same  period  that  he  was  pressed 
on  Hume's  notice  by  another  friend — the 
exiled  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  who 
was  banished  for  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
and  was  then  governor  of  Neufchalel.  In 
1715,  he  must  have  been  a  mere  boy;  and 
when  he  wrote  to  Hume  he  had  become  a 
foreigner  to  such  an  extent  as  to  find  a  dif- 
ficulty in  writing  English.  He  was  a  sin- 
gularly good-natured  man,  and  he  thought 
to  have  served  both  Hume  and  Rousseau 
by  promoting  the  unfortunate  acquaintance 
which  was  probably  the  most  vexatious  cir- 
cumstance in  all  Hume's  life.  But  to 
dwell  on  Rousseau  now  would  be  to  antici- 
pate. Hume  arrived  in  France  on  the  14th 
of  October,  1763.  It  is  scarce  surprising 
that  he  was  received  with  great  distinction. 
Of  English  literature,  the  French  at  the 
time  absolutely  knew  nothing,  except 
through  the  representations  of  Voltaire. 
Shakspeare,  judged  of  by  their  canons  of 
criticism,  was  a  barbarian  of  some  ge- 
nius, considering  his  age  and  country. 
Milton  wassomething,  but  not  much  better. 
In  the  literature  of  England,  however, 
there  was  much  of  ]iromise.  The  only  ad- 
mirable things  that  had  been  done  were  by 
Addison,  whose  drama  of  Cato  atoned,  by 
its  studious  regularity,  for  the  insults  offered 
by  Shakspeare  to  all  true  taste,  and  whose 
Campaign  was,  in  spite  of  its  subject,  rec- 
ognized as  a  great  national  epic.  Addison's 
rank  in  society  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
his  literary  claims  were  freely  admitted ; 
and  this  same  feeling  now  operated  favor- 
ably for  Hume.  That  a  great  philosopher 
should  have  been  born  in  Edinburgh,  an 
obscure  town,  the  name  of  which  no  one 
in  Paris  could  pronounce  or  spell,  was  il- 
.  self  little  short  of  a  miracle.  That  such  a 
man  should,  in  their  own  walk,  be  able  to 
take  the  lead  of  the  Voltaires  and  Dide- 
rots,  enhanced  the  wonder;  and  that  he 
should  appear  in  the  best  society  as  an 
equal,  and  not  resting  on  any  doubtful 
claims  of  literary  merit — claims  which 
might  be  as  capriciously  denied  as  admit- 
ted— was  one  of  those  things  that  could 
not  often  occur,  and  its  occurrence  was 
therefore  the  more  readily  greeted.    Frefi- 


[JuNEy 

ous  even  to  Hume's  arrival  in  France,  he 
had  received  several  letters  describing  the 
actual  adoration  with  which  he  seemed  to 
be  regarded  by  that  strange  people.  Lord 
Elibank  writes  to  him  (May  11,  1768)  : 
**  No  author  ever  yet  attained  to  that  de- 
gree of  reputation  in  his  own  lifetime  that 
you  are  now  in  possession  of  at  Paris." 
In  a  letter  from  Andrew  Stuart  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnstone  (16th  December,  1762),  he 
says : — 

"Tell  Hume  he  is  so  moch  worshipped  ^ 
here,  that  he  must  be  void  of  all  passions,  ii 
he  doe'e  not  immediately  take  post  for  Paris. 
In  most  houses  where  I  urn  acquainled  here, 
one  of  ihe  first  questions  is,  do  you  know 
Monsieur  Hume,  whom  we  all  admire  so 
much?  I  dined  yeelerJay  at  Heivellus'e, 
where  this  same  Monsieur  Hume  imeirupted 
our  conversation  very  much." 

In  a  letter  to  Smith,  Hume  himself  de- 
scribes the  honors  he  had  received : — 

"  My  dear  Smith— I  have  been  three 
days  at  Paris,  and  two  at  Fonlainbleau,  and 
have  every  where  met  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary honors,  which  the  most  exorbitant  van- 
ity could  wish  or  desire.  The  compliments 
of  dukes  and  marischals  of  France,  and  for- 
eign ambassadors,  go  for  nothing  with  me  at 
C resent  1  retain  a  relish  lor  no  kind  of  flattery 
ut  that  which  comes  from  the  ladies.  All 
the  courtiers,  who  stood  around  when  I  was 
introduced  to  Mudame  de  Pompadour,  assured 
me  that  sLe  was  never  heard  to  say  so  much 
10  any  man;  and  her  brother,  to  whom  she 

introduced  me, .*    But  I  forget  already 

that  1  am  to  scorn  all  the  civilities  of  men. 
However,  even  Madame  Pompadour's  civili- 
ties were,  if  possible,  exceeded  by  those  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  the  wife  of  the  favorite 
and  prime  minister,  and  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  most  distinguished  merit  in  France.  Not 
contented  with  the  many  obliging  things  she 
said  to  me  on  my  first  introduction,  she  sent 
to  call  me  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  in 
order  to  repeat  them,  and  to  enter  into  a  short 
conversation  with  me;  and  not  contented  with 
that,  she  sent  the  Danish  amhaesador  after  me, 
to  assure  me  that  what  she  said  was  not  from 
politeness,  but  that  she  seriously  desired  to  be 
in  friendship  and  correspondence  with  me. 
There  is  not  a  courtier  in  France  who  would 
not  have  been  transported  with  joy  to  have 
had  the  half  of  these  obliging  thmgs  said  to 
him  by  either  of  these  great  ladies.  But 
what  may  appear  more  extraordinary,  both  of 
them,  as  fur  as  I  could  conjecture,  have  read 
with  some  care  all  my  writings  that  have 
been  translated  into  French— that  isj  almost 
all  my  writings.    The  king  said  notbrag  par- 

*  Some  words  obliterated. 
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ticular  to  me  when  I  was  introduced  to  him  ; 
and  (can  you  imagine  it  ?)  I  was  become  ro 
silly  as  to  he  a  little  mortified  by  it,  till  they  told 
me  that  he  never  says  any  thing  to  any  oody 
the  first  time  he  sees  them.  The  Dauphin,  as 
I  am  told  from  all  hands,  declares  himself  on 
every  occasion  very  strongly  in  my  favor;  and 
many  people  assure  me  that  I  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  his  judgment,  even  were  he  an  in- 
dividual. I  have  scarce  seen  any  of  the  gen- 
iuses of  Paris,  who,  1  think,  have  in  general 
great  merit,  as  men  of  letters.  But  every 
body  is  forward  to  tell  me  the  high  panegyrics 
I  receive  from  them ;  and  you  may  believe  that 

*  approbation  which  has  procured  me  all 

these  civilities  from  the  courtiers. 

"  I  know  you  are  ready  to  ask  me,  my  dear 
friend,  if  all  this  does  not  make  me  very  hap- 
py. No,  1  feel  little  or  no  difference.  As 
this  is  the  first  letter  I  write  to  my  friends  at 
home,  I  have  amused  myself  (and  I  hope  I 
have  amused  you)  by  giving  you  a  very 
abridged  account  of  these  transactions.  But 
can  I  ever  for  fire  t  that  it  is  the  very  same  spe- 
cies that  would  scarce  show  me  common  civil- 
ities a  few  years  ago  at  Edinburgh,  who  now 
receive  me  with  such  applauses  at  Paris." 

Hume's  income  was  considerably  in- 
creased by  a  pension  procured  for  him  by 
the  interest  of  Lord  Hertford;  and  the 
hope  of  becoming  secretary  to  the  embassy 
added  to  his  comforts,  as  it  gave  the  near 
expectation  of  a  thousand  a  year  additional, 
and — 

"  Puts  me,"  he  says  to  Ferguson,  "  on  the 
road  to  all  the  great  tbreign  enjoyments.  Yet 
I  am  sensible  that  I  set  out  too  late,  and  that  1 
am  misplaced  ;  and  I  wish,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  for  my  easy-chair  and  my  retreat  in 
James's  Court  Never  think,  dear  Ferguson, 
that  as  long  as  you  are  master  of  your  own 
fireside  and  your  own  time,  you  can  be  unhap- 
py, or  that  any  other  circumstance  can  make 
an  addition  to  your  enjoyment"  .  .  .  "I 
know  nothing  that  is  necessary  to  happiness 
but  cordiality,  and  the  talent  of  finding  diver- 
sion io  all  places.  I  remember,  sotne  where,  a 
man's  being  told  that  he  was  too  nice,  because 
he  could  not  dine  on  a  ragout,  and  must  have 
cold  mutton.'* 

In  a  letter  to  Robertson,  Hume,  who  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  always  occupied  in 
kindfiesses  to  his  friends,  tells  him  of  a 
translator  or  translatrix,  a  Madame  Belot, 
who  had  done  his  '*  House  of  Tudor,''  and 
was  ready  to  do  Robertson's  or  any  other 
roan's  work.  Hume  praises  her  handicraft, 
but  Grimm  tells  as  of  some  strange  blunders. 
Hame  alludes  somewhere  to  the  Polish  ar- 
istocracy, and  Madame  renders  this  '*  une 
aristocralie    poIi€"       Poor    thing !     Mr. 

*  A  word  or  two  obliterated. 
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Burton  quotes  a  sentence  from  a  French 
journal  which  tells  of  her  in  a  year  or  two 
after,  when  she  was  living  with  the  Presi- 
dent Mesnieres,  in  a  relation  which, 
though  not  that  of  marriage,  seems  to  have 
been  recognized  as  one  not  utterly  hum- 
bling. The  president's  taste  is,  however, 
called  in  question  for  his  choice  as  "  Cette 
dame  est  peu  jeune  ;  eile  est  laide,  seche 
etd'un  esprit  triste  et  melancolique.' 

"Do  you  ask  me,"  adds  Hume,  in  the  letter 
which  mentions  Madame  Belot  "about  my 
course  of  life  ?  I  can  only  say,  that  I  eat  no- 
thing but  ambrosia,  drink  nothing  bnt  nectar, 
breathe  nothing  but  incenpe,  and  tread  on 
nothing  but  flowers  1  Every  man  I  meet,  and, 
still  more,  every  lady,  would  think  they  were 
wantinff  in  the  most  indispensable  duty,  if 
they  did  not  make  a  long  and  elaborate  ha- 
rangue in  my  praise.  What  happened  last 
week,  when  I  had  the  honor  ofbeing  presented 

to  the  D n's  children,  at  Versailles,  is  one 

of  the  most  curious  scenes  I  have  ever  yet 
passed  through.  The  Due  de  Berry,  the  eld- 
est, a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  stepped  forth,  and 
told  me  how  many  friends  and  admirers  1  had 
in  this  country,  and  that  he  reckoned  himself 
in  the  number,  from  the  pleasure  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  reading  or  many  passages  in 
my  works.  When  he  had  ^finished,  his  bro- 
ther, the  Count  de  P.  [Provence,  afterwards 
Louis  XVIII.,]  who  is  two  years  younger,  be- 
gan his  discourse,  and  inlbrmed  me  tliat  I 
had  been  long  and  impatiently  expected  in 
France ;  and  that  he  himself  expected  soon 
to  Iiave  great  satififaclion  from  the  reading  of 
my  fine  history.  But  what  is  more  curious  5 
when  I  was  carried  tlience  to  the  Count  D'A. 
[D'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.,]  who  is  but 
lour  years  of  age,  1  heard  him  mumble  some- 
thing which,  though  he  had  forgot  in  the 
way,  I  conjectured,  from  some  scattered  words, 
to  have  been  also  a  panegyric  dictated  to 
him.  Nothing  could  more  surprise  my  fViends, 
the  Parisian  philosophers,  than  this  incident 

It  is  conjectured  that  this  honor  was  ]>aid  me 
by  express  orders  from  the  D.,  who,  indeed, 
is  not  on  any  occasion  sparing  in  my  praise. 

"All  this  attention  and  panegyric  was  at 
first  oppressive  to  me ;  but  now  it  sits  more 
easy.  I  have  recovered,  in  some  measure, the 
use  of  the  language,  and  am  falling  into 
friendships  which  are  very  agreeable  ;  much 
more  so  than  silly,  distant  admiration.  They 
now  begin  to  banter  me,  and  tell  droll  stories 
of  me,  which  they  have  ei:her  observed  them- 
selves, or  have  heard  from  others ;  so  that  you 
see  I  am  beginning  to  be  at  home." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Hume  loved 
Paris.  In  a  letter  to  Blair  he  tells  of  a 
masquerade  to  which  he  went  with  Lord 
Hertford : 
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"  We  went  both  unmasked ;  and  we  had 
scarce  entered  the  room  when  a  lady,  in  mask, 
came  up  to  me  and  exclaimed : — *  Ha  !  Mon- 
sieur Hume,  vousfaites  hien  de  venir  id  a  vis- 
age dicouvert.  Que  vaus  serez  hien  comble  ce 
8oir  d^honnitetes  el  de  politesses  !  Vous  verrez, 
par  des  preuves  peu  equivoques^  jfismid  quel 
mint  vous  ites  ckiri  en  Fra}ice?  Tnis  pro- 
logue was  not  a  little  encouraging ;  but,  as  we 
advanced  through  the  hall,  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine the  caresses,  civilities,  and  panegyrics 
whichr  poured  on  me  from  all  sides.  You 
would  have  thought  that  every  one  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  mask  to  speak  his  mind 
with  impunity.  I  could  observe  that  the  ladies 
were  rather  the  most  liberal  on  this  occasion. 
But  what  gave  me  chief  pleasure  was  to  find 
that  most  of  the  eulogiums  bestowed  on  me, 
turned  on  personal  character,  my  naivete,  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  the  candor  and  mild- 
ness of  my  disposition,  &c. — Non  sunt  mihi 
cornea  Jibra,  I  shall  not  deny  that  my  heart 
felt  a  sensible  satisfaction  from  this  general  ef- 
fusion of  good  will ;  and  Lord  Hertford  was 
much  pleased,  and  even  surprised,  though  he 
said,  he  thought  that  he  had  known  before  upon 
what  footing  I  had  stood  with  the  good  com- 
pany of  Paris." 

There  is  an  amusing  chapter  in  Mr. 
Burton's  book  on  the  society  of  Paris,  at 
the  time  of  Hume's  visit,  but  no  attempt  to 
describe  that  society  has  been  perfectly 
successful.  It  can  only  approach  to  be  felt 
aAer  continued  study  of  the  thousand  me- 
moirs of  the  day.  The  books  from  which 
we  can  learn  most  of  it,  and  all  we  can 
learn  is  very  imperfect,  are,  Grimm,  Mar- 
montel,  and  Madame  du  Defifand,  and,  in 
her  way,  Madame  de  Genlis.  The  mystery 
of  fashion  is  impenetrable.  Madame  du 
Geoffrin,  the  star  described  as  of  most 
splendor  in  the  Parisian  heaven,  had  no 
claim  of  rank  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
valet  de  chambre,  and  the  widow  of  a  man- 
ufacturer ;  she  brought  round  her  artists, 
and  authors,  and  celebrities  of  all  kinds ; 
D'Alembert,  Helvetius,  Marmontel,  and 
Raynal  were  sure  to  be  met  with  her  on 
her  public  days,  and  Rousseau,  when  at 
rare  intervals  he  ventured  from  his  soli- 
tude. Her  manners  were  natural  and  good- 
natured  ;  she  believed,  and  acted  on  the  be- 
lief, that  if  it  were  not  for  the  rich,  the 
poor  could  not  live  at  all ;  and  she  patron- 
ized ail  Qianner  of  artists  and  artisans.  Ai 
her  parties,  politics  were  carefully  and 
even  anxiously  excluded  In  spite  of  her 
patronage  of  the  philosophers,  she  was 
suspected  by  them  of  some  concealed  reli- 
gion— **  Elle  avait  un  apartement  dans  un 
convent  de  religieuses  et  une  tribune  a 
VEglise  des  Capucins — mais  avec  autant  de 
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myst^re  que  les  femmes  gal  antes  de  ee 
temps-la  avaient  des  petites  maisons." 

Madame  de  Bocage  did  what  she  could 
to  rival  Madame  Geoffrin,  but  failed ;  she 
was  rich — she  was  beautiful,  or  was  said  to 
be  so— her  rank  was  unimpeachable,  but 
she  had  one  fault,  and  that  was  fatal — she 
wrote  poetry;  the  Columhiade  and  the 
Amazones  are,  or  were,  epics,  and  the 
guests  who  appeared  at  her  parties  feared 
to  be  examined  in  them,  and  bad  not  cour- 
age to  submit  to  the  test. 

Madame  du  I )effand  declared  war  against 
Hume  from  the  first.  He  went  to  Madame 
De  Boufiners'  parties,  and  she  was  jealous, 
as  this  was  treason  to  her.  There  is  a  let- 
ter of  her's  to  Walpole,  from  which  a  sen- 
tence is  worth  transcribing ;  it  is  lively,  and 
will  give  some  notion  of  the  heartlessness, 
as  well  as  the  wit  of  these  strange  people. 

"  Vous  me  faites  un  grand  plaisir  de  m'  ap- 
prendre  que  David  Hume,  va  en  Ecosse  j  je 
suis  bien  aise  que  vous  ne  soyez  plus  a  portee 
dc  le  voir,  et  moi  ravie  de  Fassurance  de  ne 
le  revoir  jamais.  Vous  me  demanderez  ce 
qu'il  m'a  fait?  11  m'a  deplu.  Haissant  les 
idoles  je  ddteste  leurs  pr^tres  et  leurs  adora- 
teurs.  Pour  d'idoles,  vous  n'en  verrez  pas 
chez  moi ;  vous  y  pourrez  voir  quelquefoie  de 
leurs  adorateurs.  mais  qui  sont  plus  hypocrites 
que  devots ;  leur  culte  est  exterieur ;  les  pra- 
tiques, les  c^r^monies  de  cette  religion  sont 
des  Boupers,  des  rousiques,  des  operas,  des 
comedies,  dec" 

With  Madame  du  Deffand's  circle 
Hume's  relations  became  those  of  active 
hostility — the  hostility  being  all  on  the  la- 
dy's side — in  consequence  of  her  quarrel 
with  Mademoiselle  De  L'Espinasse.  Mad- 
emoiselle was  young,  and  was  a  sort  of 
companion,  it  would  seem,  to  Madame, 
who  was  blind,  and  read  with  her  young 
friend's  eyes.  The  young  friend  soon  dis- 
covered she  had  a  soul  of  her  own,  and 
Madame  du  Deffand's  guests  came  an  hour 
earlier  than  the  time  fixed  for  her  parties, 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  Mademoiselle,  who 
was  exceedingly  lively ;  a  good  deal  pock- 
marked, however;  and  whose  charms  were 
most  successful  in  the  twilight.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  madame  entered 
her  apartments  one  day,  and  found  that 
mademoiselle  bad  been  all  the  time  engaged 
in  conversation,  high  and  deep,  with  D'- 
Alembert  and  others  of  the  philosophers — 
this  was  treason,  and  Mademoiselle  was 
banished. 

Her  exile  was  a  triumph.  Mademoiselle 
set  up  for  herself— won  philosophers,  and 
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artists,  and  poets,  as  many  as  she  coald, 
away  from  their  allegiance  to  that  elder 
throne.  Her  friends  supplied  her  with  a 
house  and  appurtenances  of  all  kinds,  and 
a  pension  from  the  king  was  obtained  for 
her.  D'Alembert  visited  her — the  blind 
old  lady  soon  learned  the  astounding  fact, 
and  the  philosopher  had  to  choose  between 
madame  and  mademoiselle.  He  paid  the 
compliment  to  youth,  if  not  to  beauty,  and 
be  had  his  reward.  Not  long  after  his  se- 
cession, he  became  dangerously  ill,  and 
mademoiselle  nursed  him.  D'Alembert 
was  removed  to  her  house,  and  whatever 
was  her  love  for  the  philosopher,  her  peace 
of  mind  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousies  of 
some  for  whom  she  was  supposed  to  enter- 
tain feelings  of  a  warmer  nature.  She 
died  early  ;  and  vexation  occasioned  by  his 
connexion  with  her,  broke  the  spirit  and 
probably  hastened  the  death  of  D'Alem- 
bert.  With  D'Alembert  and  with  Turgot, 
Hume  had  relations  of  more  intimate 
friendship  than  with  any  others  of  the  dis- 
tinguished natives  of  France,  in  whose 
company  he  then  lived.  D'Alembert  is 
mentioned  with  kindliness  in  his  will. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Hume's  opin 
ions  on  the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  evidence  of  our  individual  con 
sciousness  being  insufficient  to  prove  the 
actual  existence  of  an  external  world — did 
not  affect  his  habitual  belief  or  conduct 
He  was  in  every  thing  favorably  distinguish- 
ed from  the  philosophical  society,  among 
.whom  he  found  himself  in  Paris.  Romilly 
has  preserved  a  conversation  of  Diderot's, 
who  said  to  him — "  Je  vous  dirai  un  trait 
de  Hume,  mais  il  vous  sera  un  peu  scanda- 
leux  pent  etre  car  vous  Anglais  vous  croyez 
un  peu  en  Dieu  ;  pour  nous  autres  nous  n'y 
croyons  gueres.  Hume  dina  avec  une 
grande  compagnie  chez  le  Baron  d'Hol- 
bach.  11  etait  assis  a  cot6  du  Baron  ;  on 
parla  de  la  religion  naturelle.  Pour  les 
Ath^s,  disait  Hume,  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il 
en  existe ;  je  n'en  ai  jamais  vu.  Vous  avez 
6te  un  peu  malheureux  repondit  Tautre, 
vous  voici  d  table  avec  dix-sept  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois." 

Mr.  Burton  gives  us  one  or  two  of  the 
letters  of  invitation  to  Hume,  to  French 
parties— K>ne  is  amusing: — "  M.  L'Abbe 
Georgel  fait  un  million  de  compliments  k 
M.  Hume.  He  makes  great  account  of 
kig  works — admires  her  wit,  and  loves  her 
person."  We  fancy  it  would  take  some 
time  to  persuade  Monsieur  L'Abb^,  that 
this  was  not  very  good  English.     Hume's 
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interest  was  solicited  in  the  disposal  of 
church  patronage.  'He  is  requested  by 
Madame  Helvetius,  to  procure  an  abbaye  fbr 
her  friend  M.  Macdonalt,  **  of  an  illustrious 
Irish  family  ;'*  and  is  told  by  another  lady, 
making  a  similar  request,  that  the  clergy  will 
feel  more  pleasure  in  obliging  him,  than  in 
performing  the  duties  of  their  office.  Lord 
Charlemont  again  met  Hume  on  this  visit 
to  Paris — and  again  gives  us  an  account  of 
him.  The  passage  is  well  worth  looking 
at  by  those  who  have  an  opportunity,  in 
Hardy's  "  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont."  Its 
substance  is,  we  believe,  given  by  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, but  broken  into  such  fractions,  as  best 
fit  it  with  the  respective  parts  of  his  work. 
Its  effect  is  in  this  way  lessened — Lord 
Charlemont's  narrative  was  written  a  con- 
siderable time  after  this  meeting  with  Hume 
in  Paris ;  and  he  speaks  also  of  intercourse 
with  him  in  London.  On  the  whole,  his 
recollections  are  favorable  to  Hume.  Hume 
was,  it  would  appear,  in  the  habit  of  show- 
ing him  his  essays,  as  he  was  preparing 
them  for  the  press,  and  was  asked  by  Lord 
Charlemont  whether  he  did  not  think  the 
diffusion  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligio  nwould  not  diminish  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  whether  he  did  not  think  the 
curb  of  religion  a  necessary  restraint. 
Hume's  answer  was — "  The  objections  are 
not  without  weight,  but  error  can  never 
produce  good,  and  truth  ought  to  take  place 
of  all  considerations." 

"  One  day,"  says  Charlemuiil,  "  thathe  vis- 
ited me  in  London,  he  came  into  my  room 
laughing.  *  What  has  put  you  into  this  good 
humor,  Hume  T — '  Why,  man,  I  have  just 
heard  the  best  thing  said  to  me  I  ever  heard. 
I  was  complaining  that  I  had  written  many 
volumes  throughout  which  there  were  but  few 
pages  that  contained  any  reprehensible  mat^ 
ter,  and  yet,  for  those  few  pages,  I  was  abused 
and  torn  to  pieces.  '  You  put  me  in  mind,' 
said  an  honest  fellow  in  the  company,  whose 
name  I  do  not  know,  *of  a  notary  public,  who, 
having  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  for 
forgery,  lamented  the  hardship  of  his  case, 
that  having  written  many  thousand  inoffensive 
sheets,  he* should  be  hanged  for  one  line.'" 

Lord  Charlemont  accounts  for  Hume's 
reception  in  Paris,  by  the  fact,  that  free- 
thinking  and  English  frocks  were  then  the 
fashion,  and  the  Anglomanie  was  the  ton  du 
pais.  Lord  Holland,  though  less  in  fashion 
than  Hume,  had  his  share  of  admiration. 
He  used  to  doze  ader  dinner,  and  at  a  great 
entertainment  fell  asleep. 

<<  <  Le  voM  V  says  a  marquis,  <  Le  voili^  qui 
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pense !'  *No  lady's  toilet  was  complete  with - 
oat  Hume's  attendance.  At  the  opera  hie 
broad  unmeanini^  face  was  usually  seen  entre 
deu8  jolis  minois.  The  ladies  in  France  give 
the  ton,  and  the  ton  was  deism  ;  a  species  of 
philosophy  ill  suited  to  the  softer  sex,  in  whose 
delicate  frame  weakness  is  interesting,  and  ti- 
midity a  charm.  But  the  women  in  France 
were  deists,  as  with  us  they  were  charioteers. 
The  tenets  of  the  new  philosophy  were  d 
portie  de  tout  le  monde,  and  the  perusal  of  a 
wanton  novel,  such,  for  example,  as  Therese 
Philosophe,  was  amply  sufficient  to  render  any 
fine  gentleman  or  any  fine  lady,  an  accomplish- 
ed, nay,  a  learned  deist  How  my  friend  Hume 
was  able  to  endure  the  encounter  of  these 
French  female  Titans  I  know  not.  In  England, 
either  his  philosophic  pride,  or  his  conviction 
that  infidelity  was  ill-suited  to  women,  made 
him  perfectly  averse  from  the  initiation  of  la- 
dies mto  the  mysteries  of  his  doctrine.  I  never 
saw  him  so  much  displeased,  or  so  much  dis- 
concerted, as  by  the  petulance  of  Mrs.  Mallet, 
the  conceited  wife  of  Bolingbroke's  editor. 
This  lady,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  Hume, 
meeting  him  one  night  ai  an  assembly,  bold- 
ly accosted  him  in  these  words :  ^  Mr.  Hume, 
give  me  leave  to  introduce  myself  to  you  ;  we 
deists  ought  to  know  each  other.'  '  Madame,' 
replied  he,  *  1  am  no  deist.  1  do  not  style  my- 
self so,  neither  do  I  desire  to  be  known  by  that 
appellation.' " — Hardi/s  Life  of  CharlemorU. 
Vol  I.  p.  235. 

Grimm's  account  is  more  lively ;  bat  the 
statement  is  in  substance  the  same : 

"  Ce  qu'il  y  a  encore  de  plaisant,  c'est  que 
toutes  les  jolies  femmes  se  le  sont  arrache,  et 
que  le  gros  philosophe  Ecossais  s'est  plu  dans 
leur  sociel6.  C'est  un  excellent  homme,  que 
David  Hume ;  il  est  naturellement  serein,  il 
entend  finement,  il  dit  quelquefois  avac  sel, 
quoiqu'il  parle  peu ;  mais  il  est  iourd,  il  n'a  ni 
chaleur,  ni  grAce,  ni  agrfement  dans  Pesprit,  ni 
rien  qui  soit  propre  k  s^allier  au  ramage  de  ces 
charmantes  pelites  machines  qu'on  appelle  jo- 
lies femmes.  O  que  noussommes  un  dr61e  de 
peuple  l" 

Madame  D'Epinay  is  still  more  amus- 
ing :— 

"  Le  c^lebre  David  Hume,  grand  et  gros 
historiographe  d'Angleterre,  connu  et  esiim6 
par  ses  Merits,  n'a  pas  autant  de  talenspour  ce 
ffenre  d'amusemens  auquel  toutes  nos  jolies 
^mmes  I'avoient  decide  propre.  II  fit  son  de- 
but chez  Madame  de  T ;  on  lui  avoit  des- 
tine le  r61e  d'un  Sultan  assis  entre  deux  es- 
claves,  employant  toute  son  Eloquence  pour' 
s'en  faire  aimer;  les  trouvant  inexorables,  il 
devoit  chercher  le  sujel  de  leurs  peioes,  et  de 
leur  r6sistance :  on  le  place  sur  un  sopha  en- 
tre les  deux  plus  jolies  femmes  de  Pans,  il  les 
regarde  atteniivement,  il  se  frappe  le  ventre  et 
Jos  genoux  &  plusieurs  reprises,  et  nc  trouve 


jamais  autre  chose  k  leur  dire  que:  ^£% 
bieni  me$  demoiseU€8,..Eh  bient  wnts  voild 
flonc,»Eh  hien!  vous  voUd,^v<m$  voUd  iciV 
Cette  phrase  dura  un  quart  d'heure,  sans  qu'il 
pAt  en  sortir,  une  d'elles  se  leva  d'  impatience  : 
Ah !  dit  elle,  je  m'en  ^tois  bien  doui^e,  cet 
homme  n'est  bon  qu'ft  manger  du  veau !  De- 
puis  ce  temps  il  est  rel§gu§  aa  r61e  de  specta- 
leur,  et  n'en  est  pas  moins  fHfe  et  cainlf .  C'est 
en  v^rit^  une  chose  plaisante  que  le  r6le  qu'il 
joue  ici;  malheureusement  pour  lui  ou  plutdt 
pour  la  dignit6  philosophique,  car,  pour  lui,  il 
paroit  s'accommoder  fort  de  ce  train  de  vie;  il 
n'y  avoit  aucune  manie  dominante  dans  ce 
pays  lorsqu'il  y  est  arriv6;  on  I'a  regards 
com  me  une  trouvaille  dans  cette  circonstanoe, 
et  I'effervescence  de  nos  jeunes  t^tes  s'est 
tourn6  de  son  c6t6.  Toutes  les  jolies  femmes 
s'en  soht  empar^es ;  ill  est  de  tous  les  soujpers 
fins,  et  il  n'est  point  de  bonne  I'^te  sans  fuu" 
— Memoires  et  Correspondance  de  Madame 
D'Epinay,  Vol.  iii.  p.  284." 

Hume's  popularity  was  such  as  to  have 
provoked  Walpole  into  more  than  his  usual 
waspishness.  In  one  letter  he  describes 
him  as  treated  "  with  public  veneration." 
In  another,  he  speaks  of  the  tone  of  con- 
versation in  Paris,  as  "solemn,  pedantic^ 
and  seldom  animated  but  by  a  dispute. 
Mr.  Hume,  who  very  gratefully  admires  the 
tone  of  Paris,  having  never  known  anj 
other  tone,  said,  with  great  surprise — *Why, 
what  do  you  like,  if  you  hate  both  disputes 
and  whist  f  "  To  another  correspondent, 
he  says  that  "  laughing  is  out  of  fashion  at 
Paris.  They  have  no  lime  to  laugh. — 
There  is  God  and  the  king  to  be  pulled 
down  first,  and  men  and  women,  one  and. 
all,  are  devoutly  employed  in  demolition.  .  . 
Mr.  Hume  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
which  they  believe  implicitly ^  which  thej 
must  do,  for  I  defy  them  to  understand  any 
language  that  he  speaks." 

This  was  in  1765. — In  the  next  year 
marvellous  was  the  change  in  Horace's 
tone.  Rousseau,  the  vainest  and  the  mad- 
dest of  men,  every  now  and  then  appeared 
in  the  salons  of  Paris,  in  his  Armenian 
dress,  complaining  of  kings  and  people.  He 
was  in  that  early  stage  of  insanity  in  whicli 
the  sufferer,  viewing  every  thing  around 
him  in  reference  to  himself  alone,  weaves 
all  into  evidence  of  conspiracy.  The 
case  is  so  common  that  we  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ordinary  incidents  of  insanity ; 
in  fact  a  regular  stage  in  the  disease.  This 
was  the  hour  for  Walpole,  and  a  play  of 
small  wit  was  directed  against  the  savage 
philosopher.  A  letter  with  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  inviting  the  persecuted 
Jean  Jacques  to  his  court,  to  live  as  a  bro- 
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ther,  was  written  by  Walpole — was  shown 
to  Helvetius  and  the  Duke  of  Nivernois. 
The  French  was  doctored  and  cured,  and 
the  letter  forwarded  to  Rousseau.  That 
Rousseau  should  have  believed  a  lie,  seems 
a  poor  reason  for  France  regarding  the  ut- 
terer  of  the  falsehood  with  admiration.* 
But  so  it  was,  the  copies  of  Walpole's  let- 
ter in  Frederick's  name  **  spread  like  wild- 
fire,  et  me  void  a  la  mode.  I  was  sent  for 
about  like  an  African  prince,  or  a  learned 
canary  bird."f 

In  a  letter  of  Home's  (1765),  are  sen- 
tences we  wish  to  transcribe : — 

**  There  is  a  very  remarkable  diiference  be- 
tween London  and  Paris  (of  which  1  gave 
warning  to  Helvetius,  when  he  went  over 
lately  to  England,  and  of  which  he  told  me, 
on  hi8  return,  he  was  fully  sensible).  If  a  man 
have  the  misfortune,  in  the  former  place,  to  at- 
tach himself  to  Utters,  even  if  he  eucceeds,  I 
know  not  with  whom  he  is  to  live,  nor  how  he 
is  to  pass  his  time  in  a  suitable  society.  The 
little  company  there  that  is  worth  converging 
with,  are  cold  and  unsociable;  or  are  warmed 
only  by  faction  and  cabal ;  so  that  a  man  who 
plays  no  part  in  public  affairs  becomes  alto- 

g ether  insignificant;  and,  if  he  is  not  rich,  he 
ecomes  even  contemptible.  Hence  that  na- 
tion are  relapsing  fast  into  the  deepest  stupidi- 
ty and  ignorance.  But,  in  Paris,  a  man  that 
oistinguishes  himself  in  letters,  meets  imme- 
diately with  regard  and  attention.  I  found, 
immediately  on  my  landing  here,  the  effects  of 
this  disposition.  Lord  Beauchamp  told  me 
that  1  must  go  instantly  with  him  to  the 
Duchess  de  la  Valliere's.  When  1  excused 
myself  on  account  of  dress,  he  told  me  that  be 
had  her  orders,  though  I  were  in  boots.    I  ac« 

*  We  may  as  well  print  the  letter : 

^*  MON  CHER  J  KAN    JaCI^UES, 

"  Vous  avez  rnnonc^  a  Geneve,  votre  patrie. 
Vous  vous  ^tes  fait  chasser  de  la  Suisse,  pays  tant 
▼ante  dans  vos  Merits ;  la  France  vous  a  d^r6te  ; 
venez  dooc  chez  moi.  J'admire  vos  talens;  je 
m'amusede  vos  reveries  qui  (soit  diten  passant) 
vous  occupenl  trop  et  trop  longtemps.  II  faut  k  la 
fin  Stre  sage  et  heareux  ;  vous  avez  fait  asscz  p  tr- 
ier de  vous,  par  des  singutarit^s  neu  couvenables 
4  an  veritable  grand  bommft ;  ddmontrez  k  vos 
enemis  que  voun  pouves  avoir  quelquefois  le  sens 
commun :  cela  les  f^chera  saiii  vous  faire  tort 
Mes  etats  vous  offrent  une  retraite  paisible  :  je 
vous  veux  du  bien,  et  je  vous  en  ferai,  si  vous  le 
trowez  boB.  Mais  si  vous  vousobstinez  k  reiet- 
ter  mon  secours,  attendez-vous  que  je  oe  le  dirai 
a  personne.  8i  vous  persistez  a  vous  creuser 
Tesprit  pour  trouver  de  nouveaux  malheurs, 
choi^iasez-Ies  tela  que  vous  vondrez;  je  suis  roi, 
j%  puis  vous  en  procurer  au  grd  de  vos  soobatts ; 
«t,  oe  qui  s^kremeot  ne  voas  arrivera  pas  vis-a-vis 
de  vos  ennemis,  je  cesserai  de  vous  pers^cuter, 
quand  vouscesserezde  mettre  votre  gloire  k  I'dlre. 
Votre  bon  ami,  FucDxnicK." 

t  WaTpoIe  to  Gray. 
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cofdingfy  went  with  him  in  a  travelling  frock, 
where  1  saw  a  very  fine  lady  rectining  on  a 
sofa,  who  made  me  speeches  and  compliments 
without  bounds.  The  style  of  panegyric  was 
then  taken  up  by  a  fat  gentleman,  whom  I  cast 
my  eyes  upon,  and  observed  him  to  wear  a; 
star  of  the  richest  diamonds;— it  was  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  The  Duchess  told  me  she  w£ls 
engaged  to  sup  in  President  Henault's,  but  that 
she  would  not  part  with  me— I  must  go  along 
with  her.  The  good  president  received  me 
with  open  arms;  and  told  me,  among  other 
fine  things,  that,  a  few  days  before,  the  dauphin 
said  to  him,  &c.  de,c.  &c  Such  instances  of 
attention  I  found  very  frequent,  and  even 
daily." 

Hume,  soon  afler,  was  made  secretary 
to  the  embassy.  His  appointments  were 
<£1,200  a-year,  and  ,£300  for  his  equipage, 
and  three  hundred  ounces  of  plate  for  his 
table. — [Letter  to  his  brother,  14th  July, 
17e5.]  On  Lord  Hertford's  appointment 
as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Hume  was 
thought  of  as  secretary.  The  arrangement 
was  understood  to  be  fixed; — and  among 
the  manuscripts  preserved  among  Baron 
Hume's  papers  are  applications  to  David 
for  church  preferment.  Mr.  Burton  quotes 
one  from  a  general  officer,  supplicating  a 
chaplaincy  for  a  friend  : — 

"The  divine  in  question  has  a  very  good 
living,  but  in  a  quarter  of  the  world  where  he 
has  not  a  creature  to  converse  with.  If  his 
excellencv  would  enrol  him  among  that  million 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  that  attend  at  the  Castle 
of  Dublin,  who  are  called  his  chaplains,  it 
would  excuse  his  attendance  at  quarters,  and 
his  general  (I  mean  his  bishop)  would  be  un« 
der  the  necessity  of  permitting  him  to  be  ab- 
sent whilst  he  had  the  honor  to  be  about  the 
commander-in-chief  at  head  quarters." 

Lord  Hertford  found  the  prejudice  against 
his  bringing  over  a  Scotchman  too  strong. 
He  obtained  for  Hume  a  pension  of  ^400 
a-year.  **  There  was,"  says  Hume,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  **  a  kind  of  fray  in 
London  on  Lord  Hertford's  declaring  his 
intentions  in  my  favor.  The  princess 
Amelia  said  that  she  thought  the  affair 
might  be  easily  accommodated.  **  Why 
may  not  Lord  Hertford  give  a  bishopric  to 
Mr.  HumeV 

Rousseaa  now  appears  upon  the  stage. 
He  had  succeeded  in  attracting  Madame  de 
Boufflers  and  the  Marischal  Keith,  and  thus 
Hume  was  prepared  to  respond  to  the  vow, 
of  eternal  friendship  which  was  tendered  to 
him.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1765,  Yim 
came  to  Paris,  havtog^  as  he  said^  bean 
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dtiven  by  the  priests  and  the  women  from 
Neufchatel — 

"'Is  it  not  strange,'  said  he  to  Madame  de 
Boofflers,  *  that  1,  who  have  written  so  much  to 
decry  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  Parisian 
ladies,  should  yet  be  beloved  by  them,  while 
the  Swiss  women,  whom  I  have  so  much  ex- 
tolled, would  cut  my  throat?' 

"  *  We  are  fond  of  you,*  said  she,  *  because 
we  know  that,  whatever  you  may  say,  you 
love  us  to  distraction.  They  detest  you,  be- 
cause they  know  they  are  too  ugly  to  attract 
you." 

On  leaving  Neufchatel,  he  went  to  a  lit- 
tle island,  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  near 
Berne.  The  island  was  inhabited  but  by 
one  German  peasant,  his  wife,  and  sister. 
But  the  Council  of  Berne  was  alarmed, 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  a  revolution,  and 
ordered  him  at  once  to  withdraw  from  their 
state.  Hume  undertook  his  protection, 
when  he  thus  seemed  hunted  out  of  all  so- 
ciety. 

To  Paris  he  came,  though  outlawed  by 
the  parliament,  in  a  strange  dress,  which 
rendered  him  conspicuous  to  the  police,  as 
to  every  body  else.  He  refused  the  king's 
passport,  because  it  could,  under  his  cir- 
cumstances, be  only  given  to  him  in  a  false 
name,  and  this  was  a  violation  of  truth  to 
which  he  would  not  submit.  The  instant 
be  came  to  Paris  he  was  all  the  fashion. 
He  claimed  to  have  immediate  communica- 
tions with  the  Divinity,  and  Hume  believed 
him  to  be  speaking  what  he  thought  the 
truth.  In  January,  1766,  Hume,  he,  and 
M.  de  Luze  of  Geneva,  reached  England. 
On  disembarking,  Rousseau  says  **  he 
leaped  on  his  illustrious  friend's  neck,  em- 
braced him  without  uttering  a  word,  and 
covered  his  face  with  kisses  and  tears." 
Rousseau's  establishment  consisted  of  a  fe- 
male, Mademoiselle  le  Yaseux,  who  is  called 
his  **  gouvernante,"  and  whom  he  insisted 
on  accompanying  him  in  all  his  visits,  and 
his  dog,  "  who,"  says  Hume,  **  is  no  better 
than  a  collie." 

"  This  woman  forms  the  chief  incumbrance 
to  his  settlement  M.  de  Luze,  our  companion, 
says  that  she  passes  for  wicked,  and  quarrel- 
some, and  tattling,  and  is  thought  to  be  the 
chief  cause  of  his  quitting  Neufchatel.  He 
himself  owns  her  to  be  so  dull,  that  she  never 
knows  in  what  year  of  the  Lord  she  is,  nor  in 
what  month  of  the  year,  nor  in  what  day  of 
the  month  or  week;  and  that  she  can  never 
learn  the  different  value  of  the  pieces  of  money 
in  any  country.  Yet  she  governs  him  as  ab- 
s^tely  as  a  nurse  does  a  child.    In  her  ab- 
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sence  his  dog  has  acquired  that  ascendant 
His  affection  for  that  creature  is  beyond  all 
expression  or  conception." — Hume, 

The  "gouvernante^'  followed  in  the  train 
of  the  philosopher,  for  Hume,  luckily,  had 
not  the  trouble  of  conveying  her.  She  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  another  great  man. 
While  Hume  was  negotiating  for  a  pension 
for  Rousseau,  and  had  nearly  got  the  promise 
of  a  hundred  a-year,  he  received  a  letter — 

"  A  letter  has  also  come  to  me,  open,  from 
Quy  the  bookseller,  by  which  I  learn  that  ma- 
demoiselle sets  out  post,  in  company  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  young  gentleman,  very  good- 
humored,  very  agreeable,  and  very  mad  !  He 
visited  Rousseau  in  his  mountains,  who  gave 
him  a  recommendation  to  Paoli,  the  Ring  of 
Corsica;  where  this  gentleman,  whose  name  is 
Boswell,  went  last  summer,  in  search  of  adven- 
tures. He  has  such  a  rage  for  literature,  that 
I  dread  some  event  fatal  to  our  friend's  honor. 
You  remember  the  story  of  Terentia,  who 
was  first  married  to  Cicero,  then  to  Sallust, 
and  at  last,  in  her  old  age.  married  a  young 
nobleman,  who  imagined  that  she  must  pos- 
sess some  secret,  which  would  convey  to  him 
eloquence  and  genius." 

Hume,  one  night,  persuaded  Roasseau 
to  go  to  the  theatre  with  him.  There  had 
been  some  previous  arrangement  with  Qar- 
rick,  who  placed  him  in  a  box  opposite  the 
king  and  queen.  At  the  very  moment  they 
were  leaving  home,  he  told  Hume  that  he 
had  changed  his  mind—''  For  what  shall  I 
do  with  Sultan  ?"  (his  doff.)  *'  Leave  him 
behind,"  said  Hume.  *'  He  will  get  into 
the  streets,  and  be  lost."  **  Lock  him  up 
in  your  room,  and  put  the  key  in  your  pock- 
et." When  they  were  at  the  door,  the  dog 
howled.  Rousseau  again  changed  his  mind. 
Hume  at  last,  half  by  force,  half  by  urging 
that  the  king  and  queen  were  expecting  to 
see  him,  got  him  to  proceed.  Efibrts  were 
made  to  lodge  Rousseau  and  his  family  in 
one  cottage  or  another  with  farmers  and 
gardeners:  these  failed.  Rousseau  said 
that  he  had  not  come  to  England  to  be 
mixed  up  with  farmers  and  gardeners,  and 
he  was  only  properly  housed  when  Mr. 
Davenport,  a  gentleman  of  five  or  six  thou- 
sand a  year,  located  bim  and  bis  at  some 
nominal  rent,  in  a  house  which  he  happen- 
ed  to  have  in  the  peak  of  Derby.  Hume, 
who  was  beg'mning  to  know  his  man,  thus 
describes  the  prospect  of  his  continuing  in 
this  hermitage  : — *<  If  it  be  possible  for  a 
man  to  live  without  occupation,  without 
books,  without  society,  and  without  sleep, 
he  will  not  quit  this  wild  and  solitary  place. 
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where  all  the  circumstances  which  he  erer 
required,  seem  to  concur  for  the  purpose  of 
making  him  happy.  But  I  dread  the  weak- 
ness and  inquietude  natural  to  every  man, 
and  above  all  to  a  man  of  his  character.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  that  he  soon  quitted 
his  retreat."  Rousseau's  suspicious  temper 
had  even  before  Hume  wrote  the  sentence 
which  we  have  just  transcribed,  been  exci- 
ted. Some  dispute  between  mademoiselle 
and  an  old  domestic  of  Mr.  Davenport's 
seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  occasion 
of  an  actual  outbreak  of  madness.  Then, 
with  diseased  ingenuity,  Rousseau  put  toge- 
ther all  the  facts  connected  with  Walpole's 
letter.  He  had  first  attributed  it  to  Vol- 
taire, then  to  D*Alembert,  then  some  acci- 
dent led  him  to  suppose  an  Englishman  the 
anthor,  then  Hume  himself  became  the 
great  object  of  a  thousand  suspicions,  and 
no  act  of  kindness  was  there  from  Hume  or 
his  friends  which  he  did  not  contrive  to 
dovetail  into  the  diabolical  plot  for  his  de- 
struction, which  he  persuaded  himself  oc- 
cupied air  Europe.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  English  newspapers,  in  which  he  said, 
that  the  author  of  the  forged  letter  from  the 
king  of  Prussia  had  his  accomplices  in 
England.  Hume  says,  that  the  excitement 
manifested  in  the  language  of  this  letter 
made  him  tremble  for  Rousseau.  While 
Rousseau  was  thus  agitating  himself  to 
frenzy,  Hume  and  bis  friends  were  busy 
trying  to  arrange  the  pension  affair  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  be  most  palatable  to  the 
philosopher.  Jean  Jacques  first  refused  it 
because  it  was  to  be  a  secret.  The  king's 
consent  was  then  sought  to  permit  it  to  be 
published.  This  would  not  do  «iither; 
Rousseau  refused  to  allow  Hume  to  inter- 
fere in  his  afiairs  at  all.  We  have  no  in- 
tention of  following  Mr.  Burton  in  his  ac- 
count of  this  quarrel,  which  is  told  at  dread- 
ful length,  and  for  which  Mr.  Burton  has 
not  the  excuse  of  Hume's  former  biogra- 
pher, Ritchie,  who  published  the  original 
letters.  A  remark  of  Mr.  Burton's  may  be 
worth  preserving.  In  mentioning  a  letter 
of.  Rousseau's  to  Hume,  he  observes  that 
'*  the  frantic  bitterness  of  the  language  is 
contrasted  with  the  elaborate  neatness  of 
the  penmanship,  which,  if  handwriting  con- 
veyed a  notion  of  character,  would  repre- 
sent a  calm,  contented  mind  gratifying  it- 
self by  the  exercise  of  the  petty  art  of  cal- 
ligraphy." Among  the  illustrations  which 
accompany  Mr.  Burton's  work  is  afac-sim- 
ile  of  Rosseau's  handwriting,  from  Rous- 
seau's letter  to  Hume  in  reply  to  his  propo- 
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sal  about  the  pension.  Rousseau's  insanity 
in  reality  appears  at  this  period  to  have 
risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  leave  him 
scarcely  an  accountable  agent;  and  to  de- 
scribe his  frenzy  as  malevolence  or  ingrati- 
tude is  rather  to  adopt  a  metaphor  from 
language  which  assumes  the  sanity  of 'all 
men,  than  to  express  with  any  but  the  loos- 
est analc^y,  Rousseau's  conduct  or  feelings. 
Hume  was  foolishly  provoked  into  the  pub- 
lication of  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the 
quarrel,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  war  of 
pamphlets  both  in  England  and  in  France. 
Fuseli,  the  painter,  was  one  of  Rousseau's 
champions,  an  absurd  enterprise  for  which 
he  was  well  fitted.  The  caricaturists  did 
not  allow  the  incident  to  pass  without  sup- 
plying them  with  their  share  of  the  harvest, 
reaped  by  the  thousand  industrious  livers 
on  the  bounty  of  the  day,  which  is  never 
so  bountiful  as  when  men,  whose  names  are 
more  known  to  the  public  than  their  wri- 
tings, fall  out.  Rousseau  was  represented  in 
one  of  their  prints,  and  shown  in  all  the 
shop- windows  as  a  yahoo,  newly  caught  in 
the  woods  ;  and  Hume  as  a  farmer  offering 
him  oats,  which  he  rctfuses  to  eat.  Horace 
Walpole  is  nftiking  horns  for  him  of  jjc^'cr- 
mdche,  and  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert  whip- 
ping him  up  behind.  England,  Rosseau 
found,  was  ndt  the  place  for  him,  and  he  de- 
termined to  fly.  The  solitary  philosopher 
does  not  know,  however,  how  to  proceed, 
and  he  writes  to  the  chancellor  as  the  first 
civil  magistrate  in  the  kingdom,  saying  that 
he  roust  "  evacuate"  England,  and  desir- 
ing a  guard  to  escort  him  safely  to  Dover, 
'*  the  last  act  of  bospitality  which  he  will 
desire  of  the  English  nation."  Rousseau's* 
acts  are  quite  those  of  a  madman.  He  ex- 
hausts himself  in  language  which,  for  the 
most  part  we  think  may  represent,  a  real 
purpose  entertained  at  the  moment,  but  the 
mind  becomes  fatigued  by  the  very  eflbrt  of 
expression  in  words,  or  is  satisfied,  and  does 
ndt  one  of  all  the  things  so  earnestly  and 
extravagantly  expressed.  He  has  scarce 
sent  his  letter  to  the  chancellor,  when  he 
writes  to  Mr,  Davenport,  the  friend  of 
Hume's,  whose  house  in  Derbyshire  he  oc- 
cnpied,  a  letter  conceived  in  an  humble  and 
penitent  spirit,  expressing  his  determination 
to  return  to  Wooton,  and  this  letter  being 
written  and  despatched,  he  straight  sets  off, 
not  to  Wooton,  but  to  Dover,  from  which 
he  writes  a  letter  to  General  Conway  accu- 
sing Hume,  Davenport,  and  every  one  else, 
of  a  conspiracy  to  bring  him  to  derision ; 
and  this  letter  ends  with  entreating  Conway 
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not  to  have  him  assassinated  in  private, 
suggesting  that  such  a  step  would  not  be 
safe — that  in  his  memoirs,  already  written, 
and  in  the  event  of  his  death  certain  of  be- 
ing published,  he  has  told  the  world  of  this 
conspiracy  against  his  peace ;  that  if  he  i? 
allowed  to  return  to  France,  he  will  suppress 
this  work.  As  a  guarantee  for  his  observ- 
ing this  part  of  the  contract,  he  consents  to 
accept  of  the  pension  from  the  king,  after 
which  no  one  will  imagine  that  he  could  be 
80  infamous  as  to  write  against  the  king's 
ministers  or  his  people.  **  He  would  not 
even  write  against  Mr.  Hume,"  he  said, 
and  he  promised  to  ascribe  all  the  unpleas- 
ant feelings  that  had  arisen  between  them 
to  his  own  temper  soured  by  misfortunes. 
He  at  last,  on  the  very  day  of  writing  one 
of  his  letters  promising  or  threatening  a  re- 
turn to  Wooton,  embarked  for  Calais.  Bet- 
ter and  kindlier  feelings  at  last  awoke  in 
his  mind  towards  Hume,  whom  he  could 
not  at  any  time  have  really  believed  to  have 
been  other  than  his  friend.  He  attributed 
his  conduct  in  Ekigland  to  the  effects  of  the 
foggy  climate,  and  his  memoirs  stop  short 
just  before  the  date  at  which  his  narrative 
would  have  brought  him  into  Contact  with 
Hume  and  England. 

Hume  appears  to  have  been  heartily  sick 
of  the  whole  affair,  as  he  well  might.  It 
tormented  him  djuring  what  had  promised 
to  be  a  pleasant  vacation  year  of  life.  It 
is  during  that  time  the  sole  subject  of  his 
correspondence,  and  he  never  seems  to  have 
recurred  to  it  afterwards.  Rousseau  is  not 
mentioned  in  Hume's  autobiography. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  17()6,  he  re- 
fiirned  to  Scotland,  and  seems  to  have 
planned  passing  the  rest  of  his  life  there  ; 
but  in  the  next  year  we  find  him,  through 
the  interest  of  Lord  Hertford,  under  secre- 
tary of  state.  Conway  was  secretary.  It 
was  a  great  day  for  Hume's  friends.  None 
of  the  Grafton  cabinet  were  Scotsmen. 
There  was  no  under  secretary  for  Scotland, 
as  in  the  days  before  Conway's  secretary- 
ship ;  and  Hume  was  consulted  on  all  affairs 
that  related  to  Scotland.  Hume's  heart 
was  in  the  literary  reputation  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  he  did  not  loose  the  opportunity 
of  preaching  the  merits  of  his  friends. 
''  Tell  Robertson,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Blair,  ''  that  the  compliment  at  the  end  of 
General  Conway's  letter  to  him,  was  of  my 
composing  without  any  orders  from  him. 
He  smiled  when  he  read  it ;  but  said  it  was 
very  proper,  and  signed  it.  These  are  not 
bad  puffs  from  ministers  of  state,  as  the 


silly  world  go^s."  Our  next  extract  pre- 
sents a  more  curious  document  It  is  from 
*' the  king's  letter  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  1767,"  suppq^ed  to  be  written  by 
Hume  : — 

"Convinced,  as  we  are,  of  your  prudence 
and  firm  resolution  to  concur  in  whatever  may 
promote  the  happiness  of  our  subjects,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  recommend  to  you  to  avoid 
contentions  and  unedifying  debates;  as  well 
as  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  dis- 
turb that  harmony  and  tranquilliry  which  is  so 
essential  in  councils  solely  calculated  for  the 
suppression  of  every  species  of  licentiousness, 
irreligion.  and  vice.  And,  as  we  (lave  the 
firmest  reliance  on  your  zeal  in  the  support  of 
the  Christian  faith,  as  well  as  in  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  your  councils,  we  arc  tho- 
roughly assured  that  they  will  be  directed  to 
such  purposes  as  may  best  tend  to  enforce  a 
conscientious  observance  of  all  those  duties 
which  the  true  religion  and  laws  of  this  king- 
dom require,  and  on  which  the  felicity  of  every 
individual  so  essentially  depends." 

Hume  was  an  earnest  lover  of  his  coun- 
try. No  Scotsman  had  the  slightest  literary 
claims  that  Hume  did  not  at  once  ardeqtly 
and  vehemently  support.  Blind  Blacklock 
was  not  only  a  great  psychological  curiosity, 
but  also  a  poet  to  be  ranked  with  blind 
Thamyris  and  blind  Msonides.  Blind  Mil- 
ton was  nothing  to  him.  Wilkie,  too,  was 
a  poet  in  Hume's  esteem ;  for  he  measured 
poets  by  a  sort  of  geographical  scale,  and 
Wilkie  was  a  man  born  in  the  parish  of 
Dalmanie,  West  Lothian,  and  a  profesor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  St.  Andrew's.  Wilkie 
had  heard  of  Homer,  and  had  read  Pope, 
and  thought  he  could  do  something  better 
in  the  way  of  epic  than  had  yet  been  done. 
A  bold  preface,  dealing  with  the  topics  of 
mythology  and  poetry  in  professorial  style, 
— from  a  small  array  of  false  facts  deducing 
— as  the  men  of  **  the  north  countrie"  know 
how  to  do — conclusions  that  not  only  prove 
what  they  please,  but  the  additional  fact, 
that  they  were  the  first  persons  to  see  what 
they  would  yet  persuade  you  had  been  all 
along  lying  on  the  surface, — was  prefixed 
to  the  volume ;  and  this  preface  did  some- 
thing to  help  the  sale  in  Edinburgh;  for 
Wilkie's  prose  style  had  some  life  in  it,  and 
his  speculations  were  not  heavier  than  Lord 
Kames's,  or  Lord  Monboddo's.  The  man 
who  appended  ten  thousand  lines  of  verse 
to  his  dissertation,  must  be  presumed  to 
know  what  poetry  was,  and  how  it  should 
be  dealt  with.  A  preface  to  a  poem  is, 
however,  a  dangerous  experiment.  Your 
true  qritic  reads  it,  picks  some  hole  in  it, 
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and  win  not  read  further;  and  Willie  Wilkie 
was  pronounced  to  be  no  poet  by  the  wise 
men  who  then  managed  the  English  oracles. 
Hume  resisted  the  inspired  voice  of  the 
Critical  Review — modestly,  as  became  a 
man  pleading  before  a  tribunal  which  he 
wished  to  persuade  to  a  rerersal  of  its  own 
sentence, — but  boldly,  too;  for  the  cause 
of  Scotland  seemed  to  be  involved  in  pro- 
curing a  triumph  for  Wilkie.  Hume  writes 
a  letter  to  the  Review^  exhibiting,  in  detail, 
the  argument  of  the  poem.  It  was  a  bold 
step ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  owing  to  his  praises 
that  both  Blacklock  and  Wilkie  are  em- 
balmed and  placed  in  their  due  rank  among 
the  mummies  in  Chalmers's  repository  of 
the  dead  poets.  John  Home,  too,  was  his 
cousin,  and  one  whom  he  loved ;  and  Doug- 
las and  Agis,  and  other  tragedies  by  the 
same  hand,  are,  therefore,  bidden  by  our 
great  critic,  to  take  rank  with  Shakspeare, 
or  rather  above  him,  with  an  admission, 
however,  that  but  for  the  disadvantages  of 
a  rude  age  and  barbarous  country,  Shak- 
speare might,  perhaps,  have  rivalled  his 
dramatic  friend.  Ossian,  too,  he  was  well 
disposed  to  believe  in,  and  when  MTher- 
son's  first  fragments  from  the  Erne  were 
published,  he  cheerfully  subscribed  his 
guinea,  to  enable  him  to  visit  the  1:1  igh- 
lands,  in  search  of  more  poetry  of  the  kind. 
However,  on  this  subject  '*  a  change  came 
o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream,"  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  outwearied  by  MTherson's 
lying  impudence,  when  the  young  black- 
guard affected  to  resent  inquiry  as  if  it  in- 
volved personal  insulL 

A  book  published  by  a  native  of  Scotland 
it  was  Hume's  delight  to  introduce  to  no- 
tice. The  only  exception  we  remember 
was  "Ferguson's  Essay  on  Ihe  History  of 
Civil  Society."  He  thought  the  book  un- 
equal to  the  author's  reputation ;  but  was 
delighted  at  its  success — hazarding,  how- 
ever, in  a  low  tone,  the  safe  prophecy,  that 
its  reputation  would  not  last  long. 

In  July,  1768,  General  Conway  was  su- 
perseded by  Lord  Weymouth,  and  Hume^s 
nnder-secretaryship  was  at  an  end. 

In  1769  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
"  very  opulent,"  he  says,  "  for  I  possessed 
a  revenue  of  £IW0  a-year,  healthy,  and, 
though  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  with 
the  prospect  of  enjoying  long  my  ease,  and 
of  seeing  the  increase  of  my  reputation." 
His  friends  in  France  did  what  they  could 
to  make  him  live  there.  He,  however,  re- 
turned to  his  old  house  in  James's  Court ; 
and  we  soon  find  kim  correcting  bis  Histo- 
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tory  for  another  edition.  Hume  had  no 
tove  for  England.  Its  constitution,  we 
have  endeavored  to  prove  in  a  former  paper, 
was  from  the  first  mistaken  by  him.  He 
had  at  one  time  called  himself  a  Whig;  he 
now  found  thwt  the  name  was  inconsistent 
with  his  present  views,  and  the  passage  is 
altered  in  an  after  edition  of  the  essay  in 
which  it  occurs.  The  History  is  also  es- 
sentially altered  ;  and,  in  every  instance — 
we  have  his  own  authority  for  the  statement 
— the  alterations  lean  to  the  Tory  side.  In 
the  next  year,  Hume  commenced  building 
the  house  in  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh 
in  which  he  died.  It  is  in  the  street  now 
called  St.  David-street.  The  name  of  the 
street  originated  in  a  joke.  The  house  was 
inhabited  by  Hume  before  any  other  house 
in  the  range  had  been  built,  and  a  younff 
lady  wrote  on  the  wall,  *'8l.  David  Street. 
Hume's  servant  lassie,  like  Byron's  roan, 
Fletcher,  thought  it  no  good  speculation  to 
make  a  saint  of  her  master;  the  thing 
wonid  not  do,  and  she  ran  to  tell  Hume 
how  he  was  made  game  of.  ''Never  mind, 
lassie,"  said  the  laughing  philosopher, 
"  many  a  better  m«in  has  been  made  a  saint 
of  before." 

Of  Hume's  claim  to  canonization  we  do 
not  think  very  favorably,  still  a  case  might 
be  made  for  him  which  the  devil's  advocate 
would  find  it  hard  to  resist.  If  Coleridge 
could  be  called  as  a  witness — as  he  usually 
is  when  any  thing  untenable  in  philosophy 
or  in  fact  is  to  be  proved — the  advocates 
for  Saint  David  could  at  once  prove  that 
his  doctrine  of  association  is  identical  with 
that  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas<— nay,  bor- 
rowed from  the  angelical  doctor's  comment 
on  Aristotle.  Coleridge,  too,  would  under- 
take to  prove  that  books  of  Hume's,  which 
contained  the  very  treatise^  tvere  sold  to 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  marks  in 
Hume's  handwriting.  Hume's  private  study 
of  good  works  could  be  thus  shown,  and 
also  his  modest  attempt  to  conceal  his  mer- 
its of  this  kind.  The  devil's  advocate, 
however,  might,  on  cross-examining  the 
witness,  force  him  to  admit — first,  that  the 
books  bought  by  Mackintosh  did  not  con- 
tain any  part  of  Aquinas's  commentary  on 
Aristotle,  nor  the  work  of  Aristotle,  in 
Aquinas's  comment  on  which  the  law  of 
association  is  alleged  to  be  propounded; 
next,  that  it  did  not  contain  Hume's  marks 
or  Hume's  handwriting;  nor  was  there  any 
reason  (except  that  Mr.  Payne,  the  book- 
seller, in  a  catalogue,  suggested  that  some 
handwriting  on    the    margins    might    be 
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Hume's)  to  think  the  book  bought  by 
Mackintosh  had  ever  belonged  to  Hume ; 
and  lastly,  be  might  show — what,  however, 
is  of  little  importance — that  the  law  of  as- 
sociation does  not  appear  to  have  been 
stated  either  by  Aristotle  or  Aquinas — but 
that  the  origin  of  the  mistake  is,  that  both 
mention  one  or  two  facts  acknowledged  by 
all  men,  on  which  St.  David,  not  without 
help,  built  up  his  theoria.*  The  advocates 
of  canonization,  if  they  went  into  evidence 
of  character,  would  be  able  to  prove  that, 
however  offensive  his  metaphysical  specu- 
lations might  be,  and  however  little  like 
those  of  St.  Thomas,  he  was  in  society 
** simple,  natural,  and  playful."  "I  was," 
says  the  venerable  Henry  Mackenzie, 
''  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  fre- 
quently in  his  company,  among  persons  of 
genuine  piety,  and  never  heard  him  venture 
a  remark  at  which  such  men,  or  ladies  more 
susceptible  than  men,  could  take  offence." 
The  next  witness  is  Adam,  lord  com- 
missioner of  the  jury-court,  who  died  in 
1830.  The  chief  fact  which  he  states  is, 
that  Hume,  who  was  always  playful  in  con- 
versation, when  at  tea  one  evening  a  chair 
sunk  under  his  weight,  said,  "  Young  ladies, 
you  must  tell  Mr.  Adam  to  keep  stronger 
chairs  for  heavy  philosophers."  Boswell, 
the  young  gentleman  who  escorted  Rous- 
seau's gouvernante  to  England,  frankly  told 
Hume  be  thought  he  ought  not  to  keep  com- 
pany with  him,  on  account  of  his  books. 
"  But,  said  I  to  him,"  adds  Bozzy,  '*  how 
much  better  you  are  than  your  books."  A 
pleasant  letter  from  Lady  Anne  Lyndesay, 
authoress  of  the  song  .of  '' Auld  Robin 
Gray,"  will  give  some  help.  It  contains 
Hume's  character,  **  from  a  manuscript 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Pope's 
library  at  Rome:" 


'CHARACTER  OF 


,  WBITTEN   BY  HIM- 


SELF.'' 


*<  1.  A  very  good  man,  the  constant  purpose 
of  whose  life  is  (o  do  mischief. 

'^2.  Fancies  he  is  disinterested,  because  he 
substitutes  vanity  in  place  of  all  other  pas- 
sions. 

"  3.  Very  industrious,  without  serving  either 
himself  or  others. 

"4.  Licentious  in  his  pen,  cautious  in  his 
words,  still  more  so  in  his  actions. 

^'5.  Would  have  had  no  enemies,  had  he 
not  courted  them;  seems  desirous  of  being 

*  Compare  Coleridge's  statement  of  this  matter 
in  his  "Biographica  Literaria,'*  Vol.  i.  p.  105, 
with  Mackintosli's  **  Introduction  to  Ethical  Phi- 
losophy," p.  497. 


[JlTKE, 

hated  b^  the  public,  but  has  only  attained  the 
being  railed  at 

"6.  Has  never  been  hurt  by  his  enemies, 
because  he  never  hated  any  one  of  them. 

"  7.  Exempt  from  vulgar  prejudices — full  of 
his  own. 

*<8.  Very  bashful,  somewhat  modest,  no 
way  humble. 

'^  9.  A  fool,  capable  of  performances  which 
few  wise  men  can  execute. 

"10.  A  wise  man,  guilty  of  indiscretions 
which  the  g:reatest  simpletons  can  perceive. 

'^  11.  Sociable,  though  he  lives  in  solitude. 

"12.* 

'^'13.  An  enthusiast,  without  religion ;  a  phi- 
losopher, who  despairs  to  attain  truth. 

"  A  moralist,'  who  prefers  instinct  to  reason. 

"A  gallant,  who  gives  no  offence  to  hus- 
bands and  mothers. 

"  A  scholar,  without  the  ostentation  of  learn- 
ing." 

In  this  letter.  Lady  Anne  tells  us  that 
Hume  asked  her,  did  she  remember  the 
time  when  this  playful  character  was  writ- 
ten 1  **  I  was  too  young,"  she  replied,  "  to 
think  of  ii  at  the  time."  "How's  this?" 
said  he — "  have  not  you  and  I  grown  up 
together?"  I  looked  surprised.  **  Yes," 
added  he,  "You  have  grown  tall,  and  I 
have  grown  broad." 

Home,  the  poet's,  evidence  is  more  doubt- 
ful. A  banker's  clerk,  a  young  man  of  good 
character,  robbed  his  master.  Home  ac- 
counts for  it  by  the  books  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading,—"  Boston's  Fourfold  State," 
and  "  Hume's  Essays." 

It  is  not  easy  to  examine  a  subject  at  all 
connected  with  literature,  without  finding 
it  in  some  way  or  other  illustrated  by  Scott. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morrit,  dated  Abbotsford, 
October,  1816,  he  says : — "  We  visited  Cor- 
by Castle  on  our  return  to  Scotland,  which 
remains,  in  point  of  situation,  as  beautiful 
as  when  its  walks  were  celebrated  by  David 
Hume,  in  the  only  rhymes  he  was  ever 
known  to  be  guilty  of.  Here  they  are  from 
a  pane  of  glass  at  Carlisle:— 

**  *  Here  chicks  in  eggs  for  breakfast  sprawl ; 
Here  godless  boys  God's  glories  squall ; 
Here  CJcotchmen's  heads  do  guard  the  wall ; 
But  Corby's  walks  atone  for  all.' 

"  Would  it  not, "  he  adds,  "  be  a  good  quiz 
to  advertise  *  The  Poetical  Works  of  David 
Hume,'  with  notes  critical,  historical,  and 
soforth,  with  an  historical  inquiry  into  the 
use  of  eggs  for  breakfast,  a  physical  discus- 
sion on  the  causes  of  their  being  addled ; 
a  history  of  English  church  music,  and  of 

*  OblitMitsd. 
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the  choir  of  Carlisle  io  particular ;  a  foil 
accoant  of  the  affair  of  1745,  with  the 
trials,  last  speeches,  and  soforth  of  the  poor 
plaids  who  were  strapped  ap  at  Carlisle; 
and  lastly,  a  full,  true,  and  particular  de- 
scription of  Corby,  with  the  genealogy  of 
eyery  family  who  ever  possessed  it?  I 
think  even  without  more  than  the  usual 
waste  of  margin,  the  poems  of  David  would 
make  a  decent  twelve-shilling  volume." 

Of  the  "  wine  of  demons,"  as  a  father  of 
the  Church  calls  poetry,  Hume  drank  but 
moderately,  and  to  the  defect  of  imagina- 
tion, which  this  indicates,  may  be  ascribed 
his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  higher  vir- 
tues, no  one  of  which  can  exist  without  the 
imaginative  power.  Wordsworth  almost 
identities  Imagination  and  Faith.  Hume's 
'*  History"  is  that  of  the  progress  of  society 
rather  than  the  story  of  individuals.  It 
would  seem  that  in  his  view — and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  dispute  its  justness — that 
condition  of  society  is  the  happiest  in  which 
the  individual  is  lost  from  sfghx.  If  a  state 
of  society  could  be  imagined  allowing  free 
development  to  all  that  is  good  in  man,  it 
would  be,  no  doubt,  the  best ;  but  the  very 
conception,  we  fear,  implies  a  contradic- 
tion. Civilization  with  its  Wilkies,  its 
Blacklocks,  and  its  M'Phersons,  is,  proba- 
bly, something  better  than  barbarism  with 
its  true  Homer. 

Whatever  Hume's  abstract  love  for  High 
Church  may  have  been,  and  however  op- 
posed to  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  he  was  in  practice  no  Puseyite 
— at  least  he  did  not  fast.  Beef  and  cab- 
bage he  calls  a  charming  dish ;  old  mutton, 
too,  he  thought  well  of.  He  wished  the 
Duke  of  Nivernois  to  become  apprentice  to 
his  "  lass,"  to  learn  the  secret  of  making 
sheep's-head  broth. 

The  fat  philosq)her  was  fond  of  children. 
He  was  so  fat  that  the  little  thing  who  got 
possession  of  his  knee  remembered  through 
all  afler-life  keeping  fast  hold  of  bis  laced 
waistcoat  to  keep  itself  from  falling;  as  for 
more  thanoneclimbingatatime,  as  in  Gray's 
family  picture,  it  was  out  of  the  question. 

Hume,  in  walking  home  from  a  party, 
with  Ferguson,  addressed  his  friend,  point- 
ing to  the  starry  sky — *'Oh,  Adam,  can 
any  one  contemplate  the  wonders  of  that 
firmament,  and  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
God  ?"  Men  are  forgiven  any  thing  rather 
than  inconsistency  with  the  character  which 
society  forms  of  them ;  and  we  are  afraid 
that  we  are  diminishing  Hume's  claims  to 
the  honor  of  canonization  when  we  men* 
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tion  that  he  was  a  good  church-goer. 
When  in  France,  he  appears  to  have  at- 
tended the  ambassador's  chapel  pretty  re- 
gularly; and  in  Edinburgh  he  is  said  to 
have  been  fond  of  Robertson's  preaching, 
and  not  averse  to  that  of  his  colleague  and 
opponent,  John  Erskine.  Hume  was  se- 
riously angry  with  a  servant  maid  of  his 
who  did  not  attend  church,  where  he  had 
provided  seats  for  all  his  household.  The 
woman  was  a  dissenter,  and  attended  a  dif- 
ferent place  of  worship,  which  answer 
satisfied  him.  A  number  of  stories  are  told 
on  doubtful  authority,  all  illustrative  of 
Hume's  good  nature  and  good  sense.  They 
may  not  be  true ;  but  their  being  believed 
is  some  evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
man  of  whom  they  could  be  plausibly  told. 
A  chandler's  wife  on  one  ocpasion  visited 
him — *'  She  had  been  intrusted,"  she  said, 
*'  with  a  message  to  him  from  on  high." 
Hume  ordered  her  a«>gla8s  of  wine:  and 
before  she  commenced  her  attack,  con- 
trived to  divert  her  mind  from  theological 
topics,  by  fixing  it  on  soap  and  candles  and 
their  price,  and  giving  her  an  order  for 
some.  He  is  said  to  have  got  bogged  in 
some  marshy  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
Castle  rock ;  an  old  woman  finding  "  Hume 
the  deist"  in  this  slough  of  despond,  refused 
to  assist  him  out  till  he  became  a  Christian. 
He  repeated  the  creed  and  Lord's  prayer, 
and  thus  her  conscience  was  satisfied,  and 
the  philosopher  rescued. 

A  proof  of  Hume's  good  nature  was  his 
writing  a  review  of  Dr.  Henry*s  History  of 
England.  His  review  was  written  for  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review^  a  jour- 
nal conducted  by  Gilbert  Stuart  Stuart, 
it  would  appear,  detested  Henry ;  and  as- 
cribing his  own  passions  to  others,  thought 
it  good  policy  to  get  Henry  reviewed  by  a 
rival  historian.  Hume's  review  was  printed, 
but  suppressed.  It  did  not  answer  Stuart's 
malignant  purpose;  for,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  the 
greatest  kindliness  to  Henry,  and  contained 
almost  unqualified  praise  of  his  work. 
Stuart's  account  of  it  is  characteristic,  and 
worth  preserving  for  its  insane  vehemence 
He  thus  writes  to  a  friend : — 

<' David  Hume  wants  to  review  Henry,  but 
that  task  is  so  precious  that  I  will  undertake  it 
myself.  Moses,  were  he  to  ask  it  as  a  favor, 
should  not  have  it;  yea.  not  even  the  man 
afler  God's  own  heart.  I  wish  I  could  trans 
port  myself  to  London  to  review  it  for  the 
Mm/^ty— a  fire  there,  and  in  the  CrUiealy 
would  perfectly  annihilate  him.    Could  you 
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do  nothing  in  the  latter?  To  the  former  I 
suppose  David  Hume  has  transferred  the 
crmcism  he  intended  for  us.  It  is  precious,  and 
would  divert  you.  1  keep  a  proof  of  it  in  mv 
cabinet  for  the  amusement  of  friends.  This 
great  philosoplier  begins  to  dote." 

Mr.  Burton  quotes  another  sentence  from 
this  letter : — 

"Strike,  by  all  means;  the  wretch  will 
tremble,  grow  pale,  and  return  [?1  with  a 
consciousness  ofhis  debility.  When  you  have 
an  enemy  to  attack,  I  shall,  in  return,  give  ray 
best  assistance,  and  aim  at  him  a  mortal 
blow,  and  rush  forward  to  his  overthrow, 
though  the  flames  of  hell  should  start  up  to 
oppose  me." 


It  is  almost  a  relief  to  know  that  this 
scoundrel  was  absolutely  insane. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1776,  Hume 
wrote  letters  of  congratulation  to  his  friend 
Adam  Smith,  and  to  Gibbon,  on  their  re- 
spective  publication   of  the  **  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  and  the  **  Decline  and  Fall  f  of 
the  latter  he  told  Gibbon  he  could  not  ex- 
pect  to   see  the  future    volumes,   as   his 
health  was  broken.     In  April  of  that  year 
be  drew  up  the  short  sketch  of  his  life,  to 
which  he  has  left  little  to  his  biographer  to 
add.    In  the  previous  January  he  had  made 
all    arrangements   with  reference  to  his 
pecuniary  affairs.     The    •*  Dialogues    on 
Natural  Religion"  he  had  some  reason  to 
think  would  be  suppressed,  and  he  at  once 
took  effectual  means  to  secure  their  publi- 
cation, though  he  had  withheld  them  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  to  avoid  giving  his 
friends  offence.     After  writing  the  short 
memoir  of  his  life,  he  set  out  for  London, 
and   at  Morpeth  met  Home  and   Smith. 
Smith  was  obliged  to  return  to  Edinburgh. 
Home  was  enabled  to  accompany  him  to 
Batb,  where  the  disease  (an  internal  hemor- 
rhage,) seemed  to  yield,  and  hopes  were  en- 
tertained   of  recovery.    In    Mackenzie's 
"  Life  of  Home"  are  some  letters  of  Hume's, 
which  we  think  Mr.  Burton  ought  to  have 
incorporated  with  this  selection,  and  we 
have  a  codicil  to  Hume's  will,  in  which  he 
records  his  difference  with  the  poet,  as  to 
spelling  the  family  name,  and  their  opposed 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  port  wine.     He 
leaves  him  **  six  dozen  of  port,  provided  he 
attests,  under  his  hand,  signed  John  Humb, 
that  he  has  himself    alone  finished  one 
bottle  of  port  at  two  sittings.     By  this  con- 
cession he  will,  at  once,  terminate  the  only 
two  differences  that  ever  arose  between  us 
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concerning  temporal  matters."*  Hume 
returned  home  in  July.  His  recovery  now 
was  plainly  impossible.  His  friends  appear 
to  have  been  very  much  with  him  till  with- 
in a  few  days  of  his  actual  decease.  There 
is  a  mournful  levity  in  their  accounts  of  the 
indifference  with  which  he  awaited  death. 
The  letter  of  Adam  Smith,  in  which  the 
particulars  are  detailed,  can  be  easily  re- 
ferred to,  being  prefixed  to  most  of  the  edi- 
tions of  the  History  of  England.  We  are 
glad  to  avoid  a  subject  so  deeply  painful. 

We  are,  on  the  whole,  pleased  with  Mr. 
Burton's  Book.  His  subject  presented 
great  diflScuhies,  which  are  manfully  met. 
To  ourselves,  an  arrangement  of  the  matter 
separating  the  letters  of  Hume  more  dis- 
tinctly from  the  comments  of  his  biogra- 
pher, would  seem  a  more  convenient  one 
both  to  author  and  reader.  We  close  with. 
Mr.  Burton's  account  of  Hume's  burial 
place. 


"  On  the  decMviiy  of  the  Calton  hill,  there  is 
an  old  grave-yard  which,  seventy  years  ago, 
was  in  the  open  country  beyond  the  boundary 
or  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  even  at  the 
present  day.  when  it  is  the  centre  of  a  wide 
circumfert'nce  of  streets  and  terraces,  has  aa 
air  of  solitude  from  its  elevated  site,  and  the 
abrupt  rocky  banks  that  separate  it  from  the 
crowded  thoroughfares.  There,  on  a  conspicu- 
ous point  of  rock,  beneath  a  circular  moiiu- 
ment.  built  after  the  simple  and  solemn  fashion 
of  the  old  Roman  tombs,  lies  the  dust  of  1>avid 
Home." 

•  "  As  to  the  port  wine,  it  is  well  knovm  that 
Mr.  Home  held  it  in  abhorrence.  In  his  younger 
days,  claret  was  the  only  wine  drank  by  gentls- 
men  in  Scotland.  His  epigram  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  high  duty  on  French  wine,  in  tlii« 
country,  is  in  most  people's  bands : — 

»*  *  Firm  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood, 

Old  was  his  mutton  and  his  claret  good  -, 
*  Let  him  drink  port,'  an  English  statesman  cried^ 
He  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died.*' 
Mackenzii^9  Life  tff  John  Hemt. 
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FRANK  MERVYN'S  TEMPTATION. 

A  TALE  FOR  SPBCULATORS. 

BT  MRS.  ABDT. 

When  Mr.  Vansittart  reduced  the  inter- 
est of  the  navy  five  per  cents.,  the  measure 
was  considered  to  be  exceedingly  judicious 
and  politic,  but  although  very  satisfactory 
to  the  nation,  it  was  in  many  cases  fatal  to 
the  individual ;  people  were  not  contented 
to  be  deprived  of  a  fifth  of  their  income  by 
the  government,  but  took  immediate  means 
to  be  deprived  of  every  shilling  of  it  by  their 
own  act  and  deed.  Inhere  never  was  a  pe- 
riod when  such  a  phalanx  of  companies  and 
societies  started  forth,  ali  professing  to  ''  give 
new  lamps  for  old  ones,"  or  in  other  words, 
to  take  the  poor  remains  of  our  mutilated 
navy  fives,  and  give  us,  in  lieu,  shares  that 
would  pay  from  fifly  to  a  hundred  per  cent, 
in  the  prettiest  sounding  investments  ever 
heard  of — not  odious  turnpike  tolls  and 
canal  shares — but  "Pearl  Fisheries,"  ** Co- 
ral Fisheries,"  "Gold  Mines,"  and  such 
dazzling  names,  the  last  in  particular  com- 
ing sweetly  on  the  ear,  and  reminding  us  of 
the  gay  and  gallant  king  of  the  gold  mines, 
who  wooed  and  won  the  charming  All-fair, 
despite  of  her  unwilling  engagement  to  the 
yellow  dwarf.  Many  people,  however, 
seemed  likely  to  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty ;  all  these  schemes  professed  to  build 
up  a  fortune  for  us  in  a  very  little  time,  but 
the  point  was  which  would  be  "  safest  and 
best ;"  which  would  do  it  most  swiftly,  and 
most  securely.  The  world  was  not  long 
suffered  to  languish  for  want  of  a  guide;  a 
certain  Mr.  Glossington  most  kindly  volun- 
teered to  be  gentleman-usher  to  the  goddess 
of  fortune,  and  to  introduce  timid  novices 
into  her  immediate  presence ;  he  was  con- 
versant with  all  the  plans  and  prospectuses 
of  all  the  companies,  and  although  he  cer- 
tainly gave  a  preference  to  a  few,  he  was 
generously  ready  to  allow  that  the  very  worst 
of  them  was  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
English  funds,  as  an  investment  of  property. 
It  was  not  quite  easy  to  divine  who  Mr. 
Glossington  was ;  he  had  been  for  a  short 
time  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  he  had  also 
practised  the  law  ;  he  had  occasionally  vol- 
unteered his  services,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  calculating  machine,  to  arrange 
the  intricate  accounts  of  gentlemen  under 
temporary  embarrassments,  and  he  had  now 
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and  then  officiated  as  a  sort  of  house  agent, 
and  undertaken,  for  a  douceur  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  pounds,  to  bring  forward  a  nonpa- 
reil tenant,  who  would  pay  double  the  rent 
that  any  body  else  would,  which  nonpareil 
tenant — strange  to  say — was  never  forth- 
coming when  wanted  1  For  myself,  I  was 
discreet  and  suspicious  as  an  old  man  ought 
to  be  (to  be  sure  I  must  allow  that  ray 
property,  being  in  the  three  per  cents.,  had 
not  suffered  any  reduction)  and  I  felt  ex- 
tremely indignant  with  all  the  thickly  gath- 
ering short  roads  to  wealth,  which  I  was 
disposed  to  define  as  short  roads  to  ruin. 
Nevertheless,  I  kept  my  opinion  to  myself. 
The  occurrences  of  every  day  brought  more 
and  more  to  my  remembrance  the  title  of 
an  old  drama,  "  A  mad  world,  my  masters;" 
but  I  did  not  annoy  my  acquaintance  with 
interference,  I  recollected  the  saying  of  a 
clever  man,  parcel  wit  and  parcel  philoso- 
pher, whom  1  knew — "  If  any  person  choose 
to  make  himself  a  fool,  it  is  his  business 
principally,  not  to  say  exclusively,"  and  I 
offered  to  the  community  no  portion  of  that 
valuable  treasury  of  advice  locked  up  in 
the  mind  of  every  old  man,  but  which,  sooth 
to  say,  unlike  other  treasures,  is  generally 
lavishly  volunteered  by  them,  and  ungrate- 
fully rejected  by  their  young  friends.  At 
length,  however,  I  was  induced  to  depart 
from  my  usual  nonchalance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  **  wizard's  warning"  to  the 
thoughtless,  impetuous  Frank  Mervyn.  I 
had  been  his  father's  friend,  and,  like  most 
father's  friends,  saw  great  reason  to  lament 
that  the  son  partook  so  little  of  his  worthy 
sire's  solidity  and  prudence  of  character. 
Frank  inherited  from  his  father  the  very  in- 
convenient property  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  applying  steadily 
to  a  profession,  and  not  enough  to  support 
him  independently  of  one.  'Po  do  Frank 
justice,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  insig- 
nificance of  this  sum,  and  had  repeatedly 
wished  to  magnify  the  five  thousand  pounds 
to  fifty,  but  wishes  were  in  vain  till  Glossing-  ^ 
ton,  like  the  enchanter  of  a  fairy  tale,  came 
forth  to  realize  them.  Oh  1  how  plausible 
were  his  wordy  calculations  and  paper 
schemes,  the  fair  sex  in  particular  admired 
and  trusted  in  him ;  single  ladies  and  wid- 
ows, too  numerous  to  be  reckoned,  sold  out 
their  four  (late  five)  per  cents.,  and  brought 
the  proceeds  to  Glossington,  hambly  hoping 
that  he  would  accept  of  their  small  pittances, 
and  give  them  splendid  fortunes  id  return  f 
and  the  worthy  Glossington  always  com- 
plied with  their  requests,  bowed,  as  though 
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he  were  the  obliged  party,  took  charge  of| 
their  property,  and  assured  them  that  they  | 
should  all  be  laden  with  wealth  in  a  very 
short  time.  I  had  always  a  great  horror  of 
speculation ;  Mervyn  assured  me  that  many 
speculators  were  men  of  the  strictest  honor, 
but  I  would  not  altogether  agree  with  him; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  a  habit  of  speculation, 
although  it  might  not  precisely  stain  the 
honor  of  him  who  practised  it,  must  in  a 
great  degree  deaden  that  nice  sense  of  con- 
scientiousness and  moral  principle  which  I 
should  always  wish  to  see  prominently  dis- 
played in  the  character  of  a  relation  or 
friend.  Mervyn  denied  the  truth  of  my  as- 
sertion, and  the  argument  ended  as  argu- 
ments between  old  and  young  men  gener- 
ally do,  neither  party  succeeding  in  con- 
vincing the  other.  A  few  days  afler  this 
conversation  I  was  walking  up  Cheapside, 
when  I  overtook  Mervyn,  who  seemed  to 
be  in  a  great  hurry,  and  in  high  spirits. 

"  I  think  I  shall  soon  have  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  invest  in  Glossington's  hands," 
he  said,  "  I  am  just  going  to  buy  a  prize  in 
the  lottery." 

"I  rather  doubt  that,"  I  replied,  drily; 
"  you  may  very  probably  be  going  to  buy  a 
ticket  in  the  lottery,  and  I  must  say  that 
considering  you  have  risked  nearly  the 
whole  of  your  property  in  speculation,  you 
can  ill  afford  to  spare  two  and  twenty  pounds 
from  the  remainder." 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  be  going  to  do  an  im- 
prudent thing,"  said  Mervyn,  **  for  Mr. 
Creswell,  my  father's  friend  and  yours,  who 
is  a  perfect  pattern  of  caution,  hast  just 
written  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  pur- 
chase a  ticket  for  him,  and  transmit  it  to 
him  by  the  post." 

"  I  can  only  say,  in  answer  to  that  ob- 
servation," I  rejoined,  "  that  Mr.  Creswell 
is  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  if  he  think 
proper  to  throw  away  two  and  twenty 
pounds,  he  can  very  well  afford  to  do  so ; 
but  I  recommend  you  to  purchase  a  ticket 
for  him  only,  and  to  wait  till  you  are  at 
least  half  as  rich,  before  you  purchase  one 
for  yourself." 

Mervyn  merely  smiled,  and  told  me  "  I 
was  very  wise,"  (a  just  observation  certain- 
ly, only  I  did  not  quite  like  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  spoken,)  and  the  next  moment 
we  were  both  within  one  of  the  Cornhill 
temples  of  Plutus.  Several  persoiw  were 
crowding  round  the  counter,  choosing 
shares.  One  man  wished  for  the  number 
of  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  an- 
other for  that  in  which   his  grandfather 
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gained  a  lottery  prize.  A  pretty  young 
country  girl  said  she  had  dreamed  the  night 
before  of  a  wedding-ring,  and  as  that  was 
best  described  by  a  circle,  she  wished  for  a 
number  containing  a  0.  One  terminating 
in  the  desired  cipher  was  immediately 
handed  to  her,  a  sign,  as  her  brother  who 
accompanied  her  told  her,  that  "  her  wed- 
ding-ring would  end  in  nothing."  This 
joke,  poor  as  it  was,  flushed  the  offended 
damsel's  cheek  with  indignation,  which 
was  not  at  all  lessened  by  a  smart  young 
clerk,  with  a  green  bag  under  his  arm,  tell- 
ing her  **  not  to  fret,  for  that  if  she  got  the 
ten  thousand  pound  prize,  he  would  marry  • 
her  himself  I" 

Mervyn  advanced  to  the  counter,  and 
asked  to  see  some  tickets ;  he  despised  all 
speculation  on  a  small  scale,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  suspected  of  any  partiality  for 
lucky  numbers,  or  any  faith  in  dreams,  he 
hastily  snatched  the  two  first  that  presented 
themselves,  but  not  before  I  had  taken  a 
memorandum  of  their  numbers  in  my  pock- 
et-book. I  walked  home  with  Mervyn  to 
his  lodgings,  wishing  to  borrow  a  book 
from  him.  While  I  was  selecting  it,  he 
hastily  wrote  a  short  letter  to  Mr.  Creswell, 
enclosed  in  it  one  of  the  tickets  (which  I 
did  not  observe)  and  returned  the  other  to 
his  pocket. 

**  I  will  go  out  with  you,"  said  he,  as  I 
was  preparing  to  take  my  leave,  "  and  put 
this  letter  in  the  post." 

We  walked  together  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  and  then  separated — I  to  return 
home,  and  Mervyn  to  proceed  to  the  post- 
office. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  think  me  very 
prosy  in  entering  into  these  minute  details, 
and  will  be  ready  to  accuse  me  of  practising 
the  **  penny-a-liner"  art  of  making  the  most 
of  a  story  ;  but  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I 
have  always  a  good  reason  for  every  thing 
that  I  do,  and  they  will  soon  find  out  the 
necessity  of  my  present  exactness. 

The  next  morning  the  drawing  of  the 
lottery  began,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
day  I  happened  to  be  passing  down  Corn- 
hill,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
crowd  round  the  office  where  Mervyn  had 
purchased  the  tickets  the  preceding  day. 
A  prize  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  al-^ 
ready  drawn ;  the  number  seemed  familiar' 
to  me;  I  looked  into  my  pocket-book — it 
was  one  of  those  held  by  Mervyn.  I  in- 
stantly proceeded  to  his  lodgings ;  he  was 
at  home,  and  I  found  him  resting  his  head 
on  his  hand  in  an  attitude  of  despondency 
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which  I  coold  not  have  believed  nny  disap- 
pointment in  money  matters  would  have  in- 
duced my  lively  friend,  Frank  Mervyn,  to 
adopt. 

**  1  see,"  said  I,  advancing  with  a  duly 
gentle  Btep,  and  modulated  voice,  "  that 
you  know  all,  and  I  fear  that  the  fortunate 
number"  — . 

**  Was  the  one  you  saw  me  enclose  to 
Mr.  Creswell,"  he  answered,  in  a  gloomy 
manner,  without  raising  his  head. 

"This  is  certainly  an  unfortunate  acci- 
dent, my  dear  Frank,"  said  I,  "but  there 
is  no  blame  to  be  attached  to  any  body." 

** Blame,"  interrupted  he,  quickly,  "no, 
certainly,  who  presumed  to  talk  of  blame?" 

I  did  not  quite  like  his  manner  of  address- 
ing me,  but  I  knew  that  vexation  seldom 
improves  the  temper,  or  polishes  the  man- 
ners, and  therefore  I  excused  his  abruptness. 

"Obi"  said  he,  after  a  few  minutes'  si- 
lence, "  how  just  was  your  remark,  that  a 
habit  of  speculation  deadens  the  nice  feel- 
ings of  honor  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  gratified  by  his  compli- 
ment, although  I  did  not  exactly  see  what 
it  had  to  do  with  the  subject  in  question. 
"  I  believe  most  of  my  remarks  are  very 
just  and  sound,  and  might  also  be  very 
profitable,  if  you  and  my  other  young  friendis 
would  only  be  persuaded." 

Here  Mervyn  again  interrupted  me — 

"  How  proudly  once,"  said  he,  "  did  I 
boast  of  my  ability  to  resist  temptation ; 
jEind  now,  how  near  have  I  been  to  falling !" 

I  was  still  more  puzzled, 
f    "  I  dare  say,  Frank,"  said  I,  "  you  are 
angry  with  yourself  for  not  having  taken 
my  advice,  and  relinquished  your  idea  of 
buying  a  ticket." 

"Angry  with  myself!"  he  repeated,  ri- 
sing, and  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
**  I  despise  myself." 

I  was  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to 
ring  the  bell,  and  send  a  messenger  for 
medical  assistance,  considering  Mervyn's 
senses  to  be  in  a  very  precarious  state, 
when  he  settled  the  point  by  ringing  the 
bell  himself. 

"  I  wish  this  letter  to  be  taken  to  the 
post-office,"  said  he,  giving  one,  as  he  spoke, 
to  the  servant  who  attended. 

He  stood  at  the  window,  watching  his 
messenger  round  the  corner,  and  then  turned 
to  me  with  a  completely  altered  expression 
of  countenance. 

"Congratulate  me,"  said  he;  "1  have 
overcome  the  unworthy  inclination  that  I 
blush  to  think  I  coald  ever  have  enter- 
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tamed.  The  letter  which  I  have  just  given 
to  the  servant  was  the  one  which  you  saw 
me  direct  yesterday  to  Mr.  Creswell !" 

I  pressed  Mervyn's  extended  hand  in  si- 
lence, and  he  continued : 

"  Soon  after  I  left  you,  yesterday,  I  met 
with  a  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  some 
time ;  he  pressed  me  to  accompany  him  home 
to  dinner,  and  I  completely  forgot  the  let- 
ter. This  morning  I  was,  like  yon,  attract- 
ed by  the  notification  in  Cornhill  of  the 
splendid  prize  just  drawn ;  I  eagerly  took 
out  my  own  ticket,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  I  ascertained  that  it  was  not  the 
number  in  question,  T  felt  that  ttie  letter 
for  Mr.  Creswell  still  remained  in  my  pock- 
et ;  I  returned  home,  and  for  the  last  hour 
I  have  been  combating  a  disgraceful  and 
culpable  impulse  to  change  the  tickets." 

"  But  you  have  overcome  the  impulse," 
I  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  do  not 
think  I  should  ever  have  entertained  it  for 
a  moment,  had  it  not  been  for  my  unfortu- 
nate familiarity  with  speculation ;  in  fact, 
I  am  persuaded  that  had  this  event  occurred 
a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  should  no  more  have 
thought  of  appropriating  Mr.  Creswell's 
lottery  ticket,  than  of  abstracting  the  con- 
tents of  his  strong  box ;  but  this  was  the 
insidious,  baleful  form  in  which  the  evil 
spirit  assailed  me.  Yon  know  my  firm  con- 
fidence in  the  judgment  and  integrity  of 
Glossington,  and  that  this  twenty  thousand 
pounds  (if  my  own)  would  immediately 
have  been  delivered  over  to  his  manage- 
ment. I  thought  to  do  the  same  in  the 
present  instance,  and  when  it  was  trebled 
in  value,  to  disclose  the  whole  facts  to  Mr. 
Creswell,  and  divide  the  profits  with  him." 

"  It  would  have  been  long  enough,  I  fan- 
cy," said  I,  "  before  the  disclosure  took 
place,  if  you  waited  till  the  money  was 
trebled  by  Mr.  Glossington's  powers  of 
multiplication." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there,"  said 
he,  "  but  I  immediately  began  to  reflect 
that  I  had  no  right  to  judge  for  another  per- 
son ;  the  money  was  fairly  and  equitably 
Mr.  Creswell's.  I  knew  him  to  have  a  de- 
cided aversion  for  speculation,  and  felt  that 
I  could  not  be  justified  in  running  risks  for 
him,  which  he  certainly  would  never  have 
run  for  himself.  Above  all,  I  reflected  that, 
although  my  fellow-creatures  would  not  see 
my  exchange  of  the  tickets,  it  would  be  be- 
held by  that  Almighty  Judge  who  will  one 
day  '  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness.'    My  cheerful  days^  my  peaceful 
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nights,  my  even  spirits,  roust  all  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  replaced  by  self-upbraidings, 
gloomy  retrospection,  and  anxious  forebo- 
dings. A  prize  in  the  lottery  is  a  desirable 
thing,  but  the  proverb  tells  us  that  '  even 

fold  may  be  bought  too  dear,'  and  certainly 
am  not  disposed  to  purchase  it  at  the 
price  of  an  approving  conscience/* 

"  You  will,  1  hope,  inform  Mr.  Creswell 
of  your  honorable  conduct,"  said  I. 

**  Assuredly  not,"  he  replied,  **  the  cir- 
cumstances are  not  at  all  to  my  credit ;  1 
feel  much  more  ashamed  of  having  admit- 
ted the  temptation,  than  pride  in  having  re- 
sisted it." 

'*  Nay,"  said  I,  "  do  not  undervalue  your 
own  conduct ;  few  have  ever  been  placed 
in  circumstances  of  such  remarkable  temp- 
tation, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  honor 
you  have  evinced  will  in  some  way  or  oth- 
er be  rewarded." 

**  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,"  he 
answered,  '*  but  I  cannot  bear  such  phrases 
as  *  honor  rewarded,*  *  virtue  rewarded  ;' 
a  modern  writer  humorously  designates 
them  as  the  clinking  of  cash  in  the  white 
pockets  of  conscience.*  I  will  immediate- 
ly go  to  the  lottery  office  and  give  them  the 
name  and  address  of  the  fortunate  holder  of 
the  prize  (alas !  for  me  not  the  *  fortunate 
youth*),  and  then  return  to  the  usual  con- 
cerns of  life,  with  rather  a  more  humble 
opinion  of  my  own  excellence  and  rectitude 
than  I  entertained  before.**     ., 

T  accompanied  Mervyn  to  the  office, 
where  we  inquired  the  fate  of  tlie  other 
ticket,  and  learned  that  it  had  been  just 
drawn  a  blank  1 

Some  time  afterwards,  Mr.  Creswell  ar- 
rived in  London,  and  notwithstanding  Mer- 
vyn*s  strenuous  solicitations  to  deposit  the 
proceeds  of  his  lottery  prize  in  the  bands  of 
Glossington,  persisted  in  placing  it  iu  the 
inglorious  security  of  the  three  per  cents. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Creswell, 
and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  acquainted 
him  with  Mervyn*s  triumph  over  temptation. 

This  circumstance  added  much  to  the 
interest  which  he  had  always  taken  in  him, 
and  he  joined  with  me  in  deeply  lamenting 
his  speculative  habits;  but  reasoning  was 
not  now  of  any  avail — it  was  too  late; 
Frank  Mervyn's  capita]  was  already  in  the 
hands  *  of  Glossington,  and  few  and  faint 
were  the  hopes  to  be  entertained  of  its  es- 
cape from  them. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  I  was  at  Bath, 
for  my  health,  when  the  liondon  papers  in- 
formed me  of  the  complete  exposure  of 


Glo8sington*8  fraud  and  dishonesty.  He 
had  lately  added  forgery  to  his  other 
'*  choice  receipts"  for  amassing  a  large  for- 
tune in  a  short  time,  had  bebn  apprehended 
and  imprisoned,  and  his  unfortunate  dupes 
found  that  they  had  purchased  wisdom  at 
a  dear  rate,  for  most  of  them  had  exchanged 
for  it  the  whole  of  their  worldly  wealth. 

I  received  a  few  lines  from  Mervyn,  in 
which  he  (very  properly)  regretted  that  he 
had  not  followed  ray  advice,  congratulated 
himself  that  he  had  not  been  the  gainer  of 
the  lottery  prize,  which  Glos6ingtpn*s  ma- 
gic wand  would  so  soon  have  converted  in- 
to a  blank,  and  finally  informed  me  that  his 
kind  friend  Mr.  Creswell  had  earnestly 
pressed  him  to  pay  him  a  long  visit  at  his 
country  seat,  which  was  within  a  few  miles 
of  Cheltenham. 

Three  months  after  these  occurrences  I 
bent  my  own  steps  to  Cheltenham,  and  took 
nn  early  opportunity  of  riding  over  to  Mr. 
Creswell*s  house,  where  I  hoped  to  6nd 
Mervyn  still  domesticated.  Mr.  Creswell 
had  an  amiable  wife,  a  pretty  daughter,  two 
lively  and  agreeable  sons,  and  a  beautitul 
house  and  grounds,  and  I  thought  that  Mer- 
vyn could  not  be  in  more  desirable  quarters. 

Mr.  Creswell  received  me  with  all  the 
cordiality  of  an  old  friend,  and  told  me  that 
I  had  come  just  in  time  to  condole  with 
him,  for  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
part  with  his  only  daughter. 

"  Not,  however,**  he  continued,  "  that  I 
can  expect  much  sympathy  from  you,  for 
I  am  about  to  bestow  her  on  your  favorite 
young  friend  Frank  Mervyn.'* 

**  I  congratulat/  you,*'  said  I  warmly, 
'*  you  will  gain  an  amiable,  kind-hearted, 
honorable  son-in-law,  and  it  matters  little 
to  you  that  he  is  not  a  rich  one.** 

**  Nay,**  replied  Mr.  Creswell,  **  we  must 
not  speak  lightly  of  his  possessions,  since 
to  him  I  may  be  said  to  owe  the  portion 
that  I  have  bestowed  on  my  daughter.  I 
should  have  contrived  in  any  event  to  have 
given  her  a  becoming  fortune,  but  now  I 
have  settled  the  matter  very  economically 
for  myself,  and  very  satisfactorily  for  the 
young  couple,  by  making  over  to  her  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  which  I  received 
a  few  months  ago  from  the  golden  mart,  in 
Cornhill.** 

I  was  completely  silent  with  surprise 
— a  very  unusual  effisct  for  surprise  to 
take  on  me.  The  straight  path  is  always 
the  best,  but  in  this  instance  how  wonder- 
fully had  ii  also  proved  the  most  prosperous  I 
Had  Mervyn  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
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exchanging  the  tickets,  he  would  continu- 
all  J  have  been  oppressed  by  the  burden  of 
a  troubled  conscience ;  his  ill-gotten  gains 
wonld  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  vor- 
tex of  speculation,  and  any  attentions  that 
Mr.  Creswell  had  shown  to  him  in  his  adver- 
sity would  have  been  shunned  by  him,  from 
a  natural  horror  of  receiving  benefits  from 
one  whom  he  had  injured.  Now  his 
conscience  was  easy,  and  his  prospects 
bright;  all  was  clear  and  peaceful  without 
and  within,  and  the  two  greatest  faults  in 
his  character,  a  love  of  speculation,  and  a 
little  propensity  to  think  too  highly  of  his 
own  excellence,  had  been  chastened  and  im- 
proved by  the  experience  of  the  past. 

Twenty-two  years  have  since  elapsed ; 
Frank  Mervyn  and  his  wife  reside  princi- 
pally in  London,  and  I  often  visit  at  their 
house.  I  have  now  acquired  the  experience 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  addition  to  the 
tolerable  stock  of  wisdom  which  I  possessed 
in  the  days  of  Frank  Mervyn's  temptation, 
and  I  have  seen  many  changes  and  revolu- 
tions in  that  time,  some  of  which  have  been 
very  satisfactory  to  me. 

Lotteries  are  now  at  an  end ;  people  have 
acquired  such  a  salutary  horror,  and  quick 
perception  of  smooth  swindlers,  that  the 
present  era  is  un infested  by  a  Glossington, 
and  the  funds  have  been  so  often  reduced, 
that  the  fund-holders  begin  to  emulate  the 
apathy  of  the  celebrated  Mandrin,  who  said, 
when  he  was  undergoing  the  punishment  of 
the  wheel,  that  the  first  keen  pang  brought 
with  it  a  stunning  torpor,  which  deadened 
his  senses  to  all  those  that  followed  it.  Still, 
however,  I  am  far  from  being  contented 
with  the  aspect  of  things  in  general :  my 
opinion  is,  that  the  world  is  madder  than  ever. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  excessively 
annoyed  and  disconcerted  by  the  increase 
of  railroads;  nobody  stays  at  home  for  a 
month  at  a  time,  neither  is  home  any  long- 
er a  place  of  domestic  quiet,  it  is  filled  with 
perpetual  guests  brought  down  by  the  rail- 
roads. The  **  homes  of  England  *'  have  ceas- 
ed to  realize  the  charming  description  of 
Mrs.  Hemans ;  the  master  of  the  family  is  al- 
ways running  to  London  by  the  railroad  to  vi  ?- 
h  his  club,  or  to  get  his  fowling-piece  put  in 
order ;  the  sons  run  by  the  railroad  to  every 
possible  part  of  England,^  and  then  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  of  steam  in  an- 
other element,  by  running  over  to  the  con- 
tinent ;  the  ladies  constantly  stand  in  need 
of  mineral  springs,  or  sea-bathing,  and  the 
railroad  is  at  hand  to  convey  them  to  a 
watertng-plaee ;    and   should   one   of  the 
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daughters  feel  inclined  to  effect  a  runaway 
match,  there  is  no  hope  of  overtaking  her, 
as  ill  the  good  old  days,  when  one  post 
chaise  used  to  enter  into  Gretna  Green, 
with  another  fifly  yards  behind  it;  no,  she 
elopes  by  the  railroad,  and  nobody  can  fol- 
low her  till  the  next  train  sets  off.  I  thought 
that  railroads  had  done  their  worst,  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  say  when  any  thing  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  has  done  its  worst. 
There  is  a  mania  at  the  present  time  for 
railway  shares — the  newspapers  are  full  of 
the  subject,  private  conversation  is  en- 
grossed by  it ;  there  are  railway  quadrilles 
in  the  very  assembly  room,  in  which  an  im- 
itation of  the  abominable  whistle  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  dancers  converse  on  railway 
investments  in  the  intervals  of  the  figure ! 
The  traffic  is  no  matter  of  secrecy ;  fathers 
and  sons  go  together  to  buy  railway  shares, 
ladies  devote  the  superfluities  of  their  pin 
money  to  the  same  purpose ;  nay,  the  direc- 
tor of  a  savings  bank  has  assured  me  that 
numerous  depositors  have  recently  drawn 
out  their  money,  and  that  he  has  a  shrewd 
suspicion  of  the  reason. 

Business  and  relaxation  used  to  be  sep- 
arate pursuits,  but  railroads  now  are  the 
connecting  link  that  unites  them.  People 
talk  not  of  green  banks,  but  embankments: 
not  of  shepherds  and  reapers,  but  of  stokers 
and  engineers.  None  of  the  common  au- 
thorized roads  to  ruin  suit  the  impetuosity 
of  modern  speculators — nothing  will  satisfy 
them  but  goinj^  to  ruin  by  the  railroad ;  yes, 
I  repent  it  advisedly,  the  world  is  madder 
than  ever. 

I  have,  however,  one  pleasing  association 
connected  with  the  present  day.  Last  week 
I  was  dining  with  a  large  party  of  gentle- 
men. I  am  much  more  prone  to  give  gen- 
eral advice  than  I  was  two-and-twenty  years 
ago,  and  I  read  a  very  sensible  lecture  on 
railway  speculations  to  my  next  neighbor, 
who  pleaded  guilty  to  divers  misdemeanors 
of  that  description. 

•'  Depend  upon  it/'  he  replied,  "  that 
there  is  not  a  person  in  company  with  the 
exception  of  yourself,  whd  has  not  specula- 
ted in  railway  shares.'' 

He  proposed  the  query  successively  to  alt 
the  party,  one  alone  was  able  to  answer  it 
in  the  negative,  and  that  one  was  my  friend, 
Frank  Mervyn. 

I  cannot  close  my  little  narrative  better 
than  with  this  anecdote.  I  do  not  think  I 
can  possibly  give  my  readers  a  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  Frank  Mervyn's  entire 
reformation. 
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THE  NEW  PLANET. 


The  newIy-discoTered  planet,  Astrea, 
is  a  companion  of  the  four  little  ones  ascer- 
tained, about  forty  years  ago,  to  exist  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter,  all  revolving  at 
nearly  equal  distances  from  the  sun.  If  it 
be  no  bigger  than  the  smallest  of  these, 
it  probably  is  not  forty  miles  in  diameter, 
or  possessed  of  a  surface  measuring  more 
than  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Think  of  a  tight  little  Island 
in  this  spherical  form,  wheeling  along  in 
independent  fashion  through  space  with  all 
its  proper  features  of  vegetation  and  of  ani- 
mated being — a  perfect  miniature  of  those 
respectably-sized  orbs  of  which  our  own  is 
a  specimen  !  And  supposing  there  are  men 
and  women  upon  it,  think  of  the  miniatures 
of  nations  which  they  must  compose,  and 
of  all  their  other  social  arrangements  in 
proportion  ! 

In  that  case,  a  piece  of  land  the  size  of 
four  or  five  English  counties  will  be  a  good- 
ly continent,  and  a  mass  of  sea  like  the 
Firth  of  Forth  a  perfect  Mediterranean.  A 
range  of  hills  such  as  those  of  Derbyshire 
will  be  as  a  set  of  Alps  or  Himalays  to  the 
Astraeans,  and  their  Danubes  and  Amazons 
will  be  about  the  size  of  our  best  Scotch 
bums.  Rutlandshire  would  be  a  large  edi- 
tion of  the  Russian  empire  in  Astrsea. 
The  more  common-sized  kingdoms  would 
be  about  the  magnitude  of  our  ordinary 
parishes.  It  is  inconceivable,  however, 
that  the  people  of  this  little  planet  are 
split  up  into  nations  so  extremely  small. 
Let  us  rather  suppose  that  they  form  but 
four  or  five  in  all,  each  occupying  as  much 
1  and  as  about  hal  f  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Some 
quarter  of  a  million  in  all  they  might  be  al- 
lowing that  the  land  in  Astriea  is  for  the 
most  part  fit  to  produce  sustenance  for  hu- 
man beings.  Narrow  as  is  that  fold  of  ex- 
istence, and  limited  its  population,  there 
will  no  doubt  be  room  for  the  display  of 
human  passions  in  Astrssa.  It  will  have 
its  wars  occasionally.  A  Frederick  the 
Great  wiN  set  all  its  Europe  in  a  flame,  for 
possession  of  a  Silesia  of  the  size  of  the 
Regent's  Park.  An  Alexander,  having  in- 
Taded  an  Indira  resembling  Cornwall  in  ex- 
tent, will  sigh,  and  with  something  like  rea- 
son, to  think  that  there  are  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer.  There  will  be  class  interests 
too.  Some  little  Britain  will  make  fierce 
resolves  to  raise  all  its  own  corn,  under 
whatever  difficulties,  and  at  whatever  cost : 
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and  treaties  will  be  entered  into  a»J>etweea 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  for  an  exchange  of 
wine  against  woollen  cloths,  let  the  rest  of 
the  forty-mile  world  pine  at  the  arrange- 
ment as  it  pleases.  Colonies,  too,  will  ad 
fail  to  raise  a  pother.  There  will  be  aa 
Algiers  of  parish  size,  with  an  Abd-el- 
Kader  storming  for  its  defence;  and  two 
mighty  countries,  representing  a  Britain 
and  an  America,  will  spurt  out  big  words 
about  an  Oregon  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  Moor  of  Rannoch. 

The  Astrsans,  although  their  world  is  so 
little,  will  see  it  to  be  a  firm  and  stable 
thing  beneath  their  feet,  with  all  the  other 
bodies  of  space  revolving  round  it  If  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  use  of  the  telescope,  and 
uf  the  rules  of  geometry,  they  will  believe 
their  sphere  to  be  the  great  central  world, 
to  which  every  thing  else  is  subordinate. 
But  even  if  they  have  advanced  as  far  in 
these  matters  as  ourselves,  they  will  think 
and  speak  on  the  understanding  that  Astrsa 
is  the  world— the  only  place  where  they 
know  for  certain  there  are  human  beings — 
all  the  other  spheres  being  only  conjectu- 
rally  scenes  of  life.  Even  to  those  most 
enlightened  on  such  points,  the  immediate- 
ness  of  their  own  little  globe  will  give  it  an 
importance  and  a  centraliiy  which  they  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  attribute  to  any  other 
mass  within  their  range  of  observation. 
There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  self-esteem 
in  the  Astrieans  respecting  their  poor  little 
hummingtop  of  a  world.  They  will  look 
upon  themselves,  doubtless,  as  very  high 
intelligences,  and  great  will  that  man  think 
himself  who  becomes  known  for  his  acts  or 
words  to  one-fourth  of  them.  He  will  also 
esteem  himself  a  most  liberal-minded  and 
cosmopolitan  person,  who  advocates  that 
the  five  great  countries  should  live  at  peace 
with  each  other,  and  that  statesmen  should 
legislate  impartiality  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  globe.  They  will  have 
on  record  their  first  circumnavigators  and 
discoverers  of  countries  ;  their  Drakes,  and 
Frobishers,  and  Col um buses ;  the  men  of 
giant-heart,  who  ventured  upon  untraversed 
sees  of  the  width  of  the  straits  of  Calais, 
and  dared  to  put  a  girdle  round  a  globe  no 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
circumference.  They  will  also  have  their 
great  men  of  philosophy,  of  letters  and  of 
arts.  Would  it  not  be  curious  to  get  a 
peep  into  one  of  their  biographical  diction- 
aries, and  see  what  sort  of  men  had  beea 
the  AstriDfiin  Homer  and  Milton,  the  As- 
trasan  Socrates  and  Newton,  the  Astrean 
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Pfai4ia6  and  Raphael  t  Their  miiversa] 
hiMory  would  be  not  lew  arousing !  What 
•arrations  of  oonqueats  pushed  over  the 
apaoe  of  one  of  our  degrees  of  latitude ; 
and  how  interesting  to  traoe  ci?ilizaUon  as 
arising  in  a  cerUin  parishlike  space  of 
groond,  and  then  spreading  slowly  into  the 
adjaceoi  parishes  1  Great  notions  entertain- 
•d,  too,  stbout  the  origins  of  all  those  little 
vatioBs ;  some  sprung  from  deniigodsi 
DO  less.  One  particularly  gres^  people, 
convinced  that  they  were  destined  to  be 
the  leading  people  in  the  world,  because 
they  were  twenty  thousand  more  in  num- 
ber than  any  other.  A  Napoleon  in  As- 
treea — what  a  droll  phenomenon  !  Think 
of  him  setting  out  with  the  idea  that  his 
country — la  Belle  something — measuring 
about  ten  miles  each  way,  was  destined  to 
predominate  over  the  world.  And  behold 
him  then  overrunning  his  little  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  in  succession,  and  thinking 
he  had  it  all  safe.  But  behold,  he  is  at 
length  led  by  constant  success  into  an  en- 
terprise where  nature  happens  to  be  against 
him,  and  he  sinks  more  rapidly  than  he 
rose.  Then  histories,  poems  about  him, 
wondering  at  the  vastness  of  a  genius  which 
grasped  at  a  dominion  embracing  perhaps 
as  much  ground  as  belonged  to  the  king 
of  the  East  Saxons.  Deplorations  for  so 
great  a  spirit,  pining  like  the  chained  eagle 
on  an  islet,  wretched  as  a  toy-disappointed 
child,  because  he  could  not  be  allowed  any 
longer  to  play  the  conqueror  1  He  left  a 
name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale — this 
forty-mile  world,  to  wit*— to  point  a  moral 
and  adorn  a  tale.  And  yet  this,  however 
whimsical  it  may  look  from  our  eight-thou- 
aand-mile  globe,  would  undoubtedly  be  very 
serious  to  the  Astr«ans.  For  just  as  As- 
trea  is  to  us,  so  is  the  earth  to  a  planet 
like  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  where  men  may  be 
speculating  about  our  Tellurian  history  ex- 
actly in  the  present  strain,  although,  as  is 
well  known  we  regard  our  Napoleon  as 
something  very  tremendous. 

It  is  possible  after  all,  that  the  Astra^ans 
have  a  more  just  view  of  themselves  and 
their  world  in  comparison  with  other  worlds 
and  other  peoples.  They  may  be,  per- 
chance, a  more  modest  example  of  human 
nature  than  their  earthly  brethren ;  and  it 
may  have  therefore  happened  that  when 
they  first  learned,  from  their  Copernicuses, 
Newtons,  and  Herseheis,  how  matters  really 
stood  in  the  universe,  that  they  felt  ex- 
tremely abashed  and  disheartened  about  it. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  them  in  their 
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State  of  original  ignorance,  fully  persuaded 
that  Astriea  was  the  Mundas  or  world,  and 
that  all  the  luminous  bodies  which,  like  ua, 
they  see  in  the  sky,  were  merely  a  drapery 
hung  up  for  the  regalement  of  their  eye* 
sight.  What  a  mighty  thing  Astrsa  is, 
and  what  a  grand  set  of  beings  are  the 
Astrseans !  A  sun  to  eive  us  warmth  and 
vegetation.  Stars  to  begem  our  nightly 
view,  Sister  Pallas,  or  Vesta,  occasionally 
sailing  pretty  close  by,  about  the  size  of  a 
moon,  as  if  by  way  of  a  holiday  spectacle. 
Every  thing  very  nice  and  complete  abqi^ 
us.  But  lo  I  astronomy  begins  to  tell  Strang 
tales. — It  now  appears  that  there  are  co- 
oi^inate  bodies  called  planets,  probably  in-* 
habited  as  well  as  ours,  and  of  infinitely 
larger  size.  The  stars,  moreover,  are  suns, 
having  other  planets  in  attendance  upon 
them,  and  these  probably  residences  for 
human  beings  too.  All  at  once,  Astrsa 
shrinks  from  its  position  as  the  centre  and 
principal  mass  of  the  universe,  into  the 
predicament  of  a  paltry  atom,  hung  loose- 
ly on  to  a  machine  whose  centre  is  far 
otherwise.  And  the  Astrsans — the  Peo*- 
pie  of  the  World^-the  Metropolitans  of 
Space— are  degraded  in  a  moment  into  a 
set  of  Villagers.  What  a  fall  is  there,  my 
countrymen,  for  a  respectable  set  of  world- 
ers,  who  happened  not  to  possess  sufficient 
self-esteem  to  bear  them  up  against  it! 
What  an  overturn  to  all  the  ordinary  ideas 
of  Astrsan  mankind  1  One  can  imagine 
the  fact  making  its  way  over  such  a  baby 
globe  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days, 
and  thus  producing  a  universal  hanging 
down  of  heads  and  thrusting  of  tails 
between  legs,  as  it  were  simultaneously. 
What  a  sad  state  for  a  world  to  be  in— 
not  a  bit  of  spirit  or  spunk  remaining  in 
it ;  not  one  Astrsan  fit  to  say  a  cheering 
word  to  another  I  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
one  can  imagine  hardly  a  word  of  any  kind 
spoken  in  Astrea  for  a  week.  It  would 
look  as  if  the  planet  were  never  to  get  up 
its  head  again  in  life.  There  would,  how* 
ever,  be  varieties  in  the  moods  of  Astrsans 
on  this  distressing  subject.  Some,  a  little 
more  vaporing  than  the  rest,  would  by 
and  by  suggest  that  no  matter  for  the  smaU 
size  of  the  globe ;  the  smaller  the  globe, 
the  bigger  the  people,  for,  gravitation  be- 
ing less  with  us  than  in  larger  worlds,  wt 
require  larger  size  to  keep  us^  fast  to  the 
ground.  Let  neighbor  Jupiter,  then,  plume 
himself  on  his  vast  diadem,  but  his  people 
must  he  pigmies  in  comparison  with  ua. 
The  malicious,  again,  would  feel  a  cooso^ 
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lation  in  the  idea,  that  there  was  at  least 
one  planet  no  larger  than  Astraea.  It  is 
always  a  great  matter  to  have  associates  in 
any  misfortune  or  degradation  that  befalls 
as.  Come  along,  then,  friend  Pallas,  you 
and  we  against  any  of  these  lumbering 
worlds.  Huzza  for  the  tight,.  light,  nice, 
trim,  little  planets !  In  time,  the  first  feel- 
ings of  humiliation  would  wear  off,  and 
perhaps  the  Astrsans  would  at  last  come 
to  look  upon  their  world  as  not  so  bad  ader 
all.  Well,  if  we  are  only  a  kind  of  village 
ij^the  solar  system,  why,  let  us  just  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  endeavor  to  be  content. 

Another  view  occurs  respecting  Astrasa, 
that,  if  it  had  advanced  in  the  arts  condb- 
cive  to  locomotion,  and  spins  at  any  thing 
like  an  average  rate  of  speed  upon  its  axis, 
it  may  be  quite  possible  to  go  round  it  in  a 
single  day,  and  thus  enjoy  either  perpetual 
noon,  or  perpetual  midnight,  or  perpetual 
dawn  or  sunset,  as  taste  may  dictate.  And 
not  only  this,  but  if  there  should  be  any 
Tiolent  discrepancy  of  seasons  in  the  little 

gobc,  it  will  only  be  like  going  down  into 
ampshire  to  move  from  the  winter  to  the 
summer  hemisphere,  and  thus  realise  all 
the  advantages  which  the  migratory  birds 
possess  in  our  sphere.  One  can  imagine 
an  Astraean  of  the  upper  classes  having 
one  house  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  and 
another  in  the  south,  and  dividing  his  year 
of  fifty  months  between  them,  so  as  to  dis- 
pense with  coal-fires  and  paletots  continual- 
ly. The  poet  will  not  therefore  need  to 
'say  to  the  cuckoo.  Oh,  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly 
with  thee — we'd  make  with  joyful  wind  our 
annual  visit  round  the  globe,  companions 
of  the  spring ;  for  at  the  proper  season  he 
will  find  railways  advertising  cheap  trains 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  The  con- 
venience of  all  this  must  be  very  great,  and 
for  those  having  money  and  leisure,  exist- 
ence in  Astrsea  will,  we  take  it,  be  rather 
pleasant.  Even  in  the  power  of  saying — 
Taking  a  trip  round  the  world  the  other 
day,  I  met  with  a  strange  adventure  about 
the  hundred  and  eightieth  degree  of  longi- 
tude, dZ'C,  there  will  be  a  happy  piquancy. 
What  snobs  they  will  t>e  who  have  not  been 
at  least  once  round  the  world  in  Astrsea. 

Spin  on,  then,  trig  little  ultra-zodiacal-*- 
last,  but  perhaps  not  quite  least  addition  to 
the  solar  family.  We  of  the  Earth,  As- 
traa,  are  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
aad  see  you  amongst  us.  We  cannot,  in 
sober  truth,  flatter  you  with  the  idea  that 
we  consider  you  altogether  on  an  equality 
with  08^  for,  overlooking  your  diminutive 
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proportions,  there  are  strong  suspicions  of 
your  being  only  a  bit  of  a  planet,  a  shred 
of  some  respectable  mass  that  blew  to 
pieces  one  day.  However,  we  are  Tery 
glad  to  think  that  you  and  your  sister 
fragments  have  all  got  round  again,  and 
found  yourselves  able  to  go  on  as  before 
in  the  business  of  perihelion  revolution. 
If  we  cannot  preach  in  the  kirk,  you  know 
we  may  sing  mass  in  the  quire ;  better  a 
wee  buss,  say  we  in  Scotland,  than  nae 
bield.  And  you,  Astrsans,  we  would  re- 
commend you,  if  you  be  at  all  in  comforta- 
ble circumstances,  not  to  be  jealous  or  in- 
vidious of  the  people  of  the  larger  planets; 
for  if  we  on  earth  be  any  fair  specimen  of 
them,  we  can  assure  you  there  is  nothing 
in  the  solar  system  for  you  to  be  envious 
about.  Things  sljb  but  in  a  so-so  state 
amongst  earthly  mankind — three-fourths  of 
them  mere  barbarians ;  and  even  amongst 
the  civilized  nations,  a  vast  proportion 
know  life  but  as  a  scene  of  toil  and  misery! 
To  let  you  into  a  little  secret,  man  is  a  seli^ 
ish  being,  who  frustrates  his  happiness  by 
his  very  eagerness  for  his  own  benefit. 
There  has  therefore  never  been  such  a 
thing  as  real  happiness  known  upon  Tel- 
lus,  grand  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  even 
without  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  We  only 
hope  that  matters  will,  by  and  by,  be  more 
agreeable,  and  that  our  remote  descendants 
will  have  less  occasion  for  grumbling. — 
Tom  Thumb  of  worlds,  who  can  tell  but 
you  know  all  this,  and,  contented  with  your 
own  small  field  of  existence,  look  down 
with  pity  on  us  wretched  earthlings !  Well 
for  you  to  be  in  such  a  frame  of  mind. 
But  in  that  case,  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in 
our  pride,  and,  sternly  hushing  our  misery 
in  our  bosoms,  bid  you  good  by,  and  think 
not  of  us.  While  we  have  strength  to  bear, 
who  can  have  any  right  to  visit  us  with 
compassion  ? 


A  Mistake. — The  Revue  Britanique,  in  its 
last  number,  rommits  one  of  the  richest  blundera 
we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  laugh  at  in  a  long 
time.  'In  a  Life  of  Nelson,  it  describes  the  im- 
mortal hero's  preparations  for  the  battle  of  Co- 
penhagen ;  and  says  tbat,aAer  those  preparations 
were  completed,  he  went  in  his  gig  with  some  of 
his  captains  to  reconnoitre  the  Danish  fleet,  add- 
ing an  explanatory  foot-note  to  the  effect  that  the 
aforesaid  gig  was — **  a  sort  of  cabriolet ! !" — LU. 
Gax. 
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From  the  N«w  Monthly  Magasino. 
FRAGMENTS  OF  LIFE. 

BT  r.  ▲.  B. 

1. 

A  BiTTEK  cheat,  and  .here  at  length  it  ends, 
And  thou  and  I,  who  were  to  one  another 
More  closely  knit  than  brother  is  to  brother, 
Shall  not  be  even  as  two  common  friends. 
Never  again,  within  my  breast,  may  grow 
The  trust  that  has  been  basely  lied  away. 
Sadly  and  sorely  roust  my  spirit  go 
Companionless  through  life's  remaining  way 
Still  by  thy  side,  yet  answering  no  more 
Each  thought  of  thine,  as  in  those  days  of  yore, 
Far  lonelier  than  they  who  ne*er  have  known 
The  fellowship  of  love,  I  dreamt  I  knew. 
Unpitied  by  all  others,  lo  whose  view 
A  seeming  false  over  my  state  is  thrown, 
Thus  must  1  henc»  forth  walk — beside  thee— yet 
alone. 


Weep'st  thou  to  see  the  rain  and  decay 

Which   time  doth  vi^reak  upon   earth's   mighty 

things. 
Temples  of  gods  and  palaces  of  kings .' 
Weecr^st  thou  to  see  them  cramblingall  away  ? 
Oh,  1  could  show  thee  such  a  woful  ruin, 
As  doth  surpass  the  worst  of  time's  undoing. 
A  goodly  city,  not  laid  waste  by  years. 
But  overthrown  with  sighs  and  sapp'd  wi'h  tears ; 
There  was  a  palace  in  which  youth  did  dwell. 
To  which  kings'  mansions  were  a  lowly  cell, 
There  was  a  glorious  temple  in  whose  shrine 
Love  had  a  worship  ceaseless  and  divine. 
Hymns  from  that  fane,  like  birds'  spring  songs, 

did  rise, 
And  incense  sweet  of  willing  sacrifice. 
Now  all  these  lordly  halls  deserted  be. 
Unknown  to  hope,  and  shunned  by  memory. 


The  ibuntaint  of  my  life,  which  flowed  so  free ; 
The  plenteous  waves  which,  brimming,  gushed 

along,  • 

Bright,  deep,  and  swift,  with  a  perpetual  song,  . 
Doubtless  have  long  since  seemed  dried  up  to  thee. 
How  should  they  noti    From  the  shrunk  narrow 

bed 


Where  once  that  glory  flowed,  have  ebbed  away 
Light,  life,  and  motion,  and  along  its  way 
The  dull  stream  slowly  creeps,  a  shallow  thread ; 
Yet  at  the  hidden  source,  if  hands  unblest 
Disturb  the  wells  whence  that  sad  stream  takes 

birth,' 
The  swollen  waters  once  again  gush  forth — 
Dark  bitter  floods  rolling  in  wild  unrest. 


IV. 

One  after  one,  the  shield,  the  sword,  the  spear, 

The  panoply  that  I  was  wont  to  wear — 

My  suit  of  proof,  my  wings  that  kept  me  free — 

These,  full  of  trust,  deliver'd  I  to  thee. 

When,  through  all  time,  we  swore  that  side  by 

side 
We  would  together  walk.    I  since  have  tried^ 
In  honrs  of  sadness,  when  my  former  life 
Seem'd  better  than  this  paltry  wasting  strife. 
To  wield  my  weapons  bright,  and  wear  again 
My  shining  armor  and  strong  wings — in  vain. 
My  hands  have  lost  their  strength  and  skill — my 

breast 
Beneath  my  mail  throbs  with  a  faint  unrest — 
My  pinions  trail  upon  the  earth — my  soul 
Fails  'neath  the  heavv  curse  of  thy  controL 
All  that  was  living  of  my  life  has  fled, 
My  mortal  part  alone  is  not  yet  dead. 
But  since  my  nobler  gifts  have  all  been  thine, 
Trophies  and  sacrifices  for  thy  shrine. 
Wound  not  the  breast  that  stripped  itself  for  thee 
Of  the  fair  means  God  gave  it  to  be  free ; 
At  least  have  mercy,  and  forbear  to  strike 
One  without  power  to  strive  or  fly  alike, 
Nor  trample  on  that  heart  which  now  must  be 
Towards  all  defenceless — most  of  all  towards 

thee. 


I  dream  I  see  thy  form,  with  frantic  clasp 
My  longing  arms  are  round  the  phantom  thrown  : 
It  melts,  it  withers  in  my  empty  graep. 
I  wake — I  am  alone,  oh.  Heaven,  alone. 

f  dream  I  hear  thy  voice,  I  start,  and  rise,         \ 
And  listen,  till  ray  soul  grows  sick — in  vain ; 
The  wind  flies  laughing  through  the  starry  skies, 
And,  save  my  throbbing  heart,  ail 's  still  again. 

Oh,  wilt  thou  ne'er  return  ?  can  no  one  day 
Bring  back  those  blessed  hours  that  fled  so  fast .' 
Dost  thou  not  hear  roe  moan  my  life  away  ^ 
Hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?<— Thou  oast  l^thou  hast ! 
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THE  TWO  MARYS  AT  THE  TOMB  OF 
CHRIST. 

BT   REY.  CHA8.  B.  TATLER. 

What  of  the  night?  The  angry  heavens  are  calm, 
0*er  banks  of  flowers  the  plaintive  night-breeze 
sighing, 
Wafts  through  the  dewey  glades  their  odorons 
balm. 
The  golden  light,  in  cloudless  fflory  dving, 
Blends  with  thepurple  shadows  deepening  round 
The  garden  and  the  tomb,  by  Calvary*s  awful 
mound. 

What  of  the  night  ?    In  the  soft  spreading  gloom 
Pale  women  ait,  their  lonely  vigil  keeping. 

Silent  and  Ihouxbtful  hy  the  hallowed  tomb. 
Where  the  cold  corpse  of  their  loved  Lord  was 
sleeping. 

The  conflict  and  the  agony  are  past. 

And  in  that  quiet  grave  the  sufferer  rests  at  last. 

What  of  the  night  ?  They  answered  not  a  word  ; 
Those  faithful    women,   hopeless  and   heart- 
broken. 
With  drooping  heads,  hands  clasped,  in  sad  ac- 
cord. 
Heedless  they  sat,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken, 
Till  one  her  sweet,  her  sorrowine  face  did  raise. 
And  flxed  upon  the  tomb  her  loving,  steadfast 
gaze. 

What  of  the  night  ?  she  said  ;  '*  Our  night  is  come. 
How  do  we  sit  and  weep  in  hopeless  sorrow. 

The  Lord  of  Life  lies  buried  in  the  tomb, 
And  joy  can  gild  no  more  our  cheerless  morrow. 

What  of  the  night?    Ah  !  can  it  e'er  be  mom 

To  hearts  o^rwhelmed  like  ours^  and  utterly  Cot' 
\ornr 

What  of  the  world  ?   Oh  !  women  meekly  strong, 
While  others  sleep,  yoar  wakeful  vigils  keep- 
ing, 

Fearless  and  faithAil  'mid  the  faithless  throne, 
A  joyful  morn  succeeds  your  night  of  weeping ! 

Satan  and  death  this  night,  in  deadly  strife, 

Fell  vanquished  bj  the  Lord  of  everlasting  life ! 


From  the  Metropolitan. 
OLD  FRIENDS! 

BT   MES.  O&AWrORO. 


Old  friends !  old  friends !  the  dear  old  friends 

That  time  has  swept  nway  ! 
Ah  !  who  can  make  the  heart  amends 

For  the  friends  of  life's  young  day? 
Oh  !  they  were  the  fixed  stars  of  love, 

That  never  left  their  sphere, 
The  beacon  lights  that  shone  above. 

Our  life's  dark  paths  to  cheer. 
Old  Frieaas !  Old  Friends ! 

Old  firieods !  old  friends !  can  we  Awget 
Those  dayaef  goldea  priaM^ 


When  round  our  father's  hearth  we  met, 

And  our  merry  voices'  chime 
Made  the  old  hall  ring  to  the  roof  with  joy, 

As  we  sang  the  songs  of  yore, 
Or  danced  to  the  strains  of  the  harper  boy, 

On  the  bright  old  oaken  floor? 
Old  Friends  !  Old  Friends ! 

Old  friends !  old  friends !  as  time  rolls  on, 

We  miss  them  more  and  more ; 
Those  halls  are  dark  where  once  they  shone. 

And  cloned  the  friendly  door ; 
While  colder  seems  the  stranger's  eye. 

As  we  pass  on  earth's  dull  way. 
And  think,  with  mem'rv's  tender  sigh. 

Of  the  friends  of  lifes  young  day. 
Old  Friends !  Old  Friends ! 


SLEEP. 


BT  THOMAS   BOSCOB. 


Sweet  death  of  each  day's  weary  laden  life ! 

Balm  of  hurt  minds—care's  nurse— heart-sooth- 
ing sleep ! 

Soft  air  the  mourner's  conch  thy  calm  watch 
keep. 
Mo  sigh — no  murmur  wake  past  thoughts  of  strife ; 
Nor  Hone's  fond  dream  with  troubl^  visions  rife 

Breathe  o'er  the  folded  lids  thy  still  dews  steep ; 

No  memory's  scenes  again  to  live— to  weep — 
The  conscious  bosom  bare  to  fate's  sharp  kniie. 
Oh,  blest  forgetfulness !  thy  votary's  prayer 

In  hour  of  fiercest  pangs  to  thee  ascends, 
Thee  the  wbh'd  haven  of  his  heart's  despair, 

His  genius  of  the  stormy  deep  that  sends 
His  shatter'd  bark  swift  through  life's  seas  of  care 

To  that  far  shore  where  his  strange  Toyage 
ends. 


THREE  MANSIONS. 

From  a  Passage  in  ^  Memoirs  of  ths  Rev,  Legk 
Riekmond" 

BT   MRS.   O.   G.   RICHARDSON. 

O  homeless  and  unsheltered  head — 

Desponding  pilgrim,  weep  not  so ! 
Three  mansions  are  before  you  spread — 

To  one  yon  mu<it,  to  all  may  go. 

Cro  lowly  to  the  House  of  Prayer, 

With  steadfast  faith  and  contrite  breast; 

The  narrow  house  that  all  must  share 
Will  then  afford  a  welcome  rest. 

Join  but  the  three  in  constant  thought — 

The  House  of  God,  the  Grave,  and  Heaven, 
And  all  by  sin  and  sorrow  wrought 

Shall  pass  away  and  be  forgi  ven. 
• 
Within  these  three  what  strancers  meet ! 

Earth's  various  pilgrims,  rich  and  poor! 
2%str  wealth,  fAstr  joy,  alone  eomplete 

To  whom  the  glorious  last's  made  sure. 
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From  the  Metropolitan. 
STANZAS  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 

Hail,  happy  art !  enliffht'ner  of  mankind, 
And  best  presenrer  ofthe  human  mind ; 
To  thee  we  owe  emancipation  bright 
From  dull-ejed  ignorance  to  immortal  light. 

To  thee  fair  science  owes  a  second  birth, 
Difliisive  knowledge  spieads  its  light  on  earth ; 
And  handed  down  from  distant  times  we  see 
Genius  gain  perpetuity  from  thee. 

Kzhaustless  fountain  !  o'er  whose  genial  spring 
Presiding  Liberty  expands  her  wing ; 
The  cup  of  life  were  tasteless  if  denied 
The  draught  nectareous  by  thine  aid  supplied. 

Delightful  solacer  of  human  cares  I 
Guide  of  our  youth,  and  comfort  in  grey  hairs. 
That  lifls  the  soul  f]rom  dross  of  earthly  clod. 
And  bids  it  soar  in  seach  of  nature^  God. 

Guardian  of  freedom !  nurse  of  useful  arts ! 
Tenacious  of  the  good  thy  sway  imparts; 
Britannia's  free-burn  sons,  with  nerves  of  steel, 
Will  long  defend  what  guards  their  country's  weal. 

And  whilst  a  spark  of  liberty  remains 
In  British  bosoms,  the  ignoble  chains 
Thy  foes  would  forge  for  thee  shall  powerless 

prove 
To  bind  thee,  champion  of  the  rights  we  love  ! 

All  praise  be  his  who  first  to  Albion's  shore — 
Illustrious  art ! — the  blest  invention  bore  ; 
Thou|;h  dust  of  ages  rests  upon  bis  tomb, 
For  him  the  deathless  laurel  still  shall  bloom. 


From  the  Literary  Oasette. 
ALONE. 

BT   CANIILA   TOULNIir. 

A  thousand  millions  walk  the  eaM^, 
Whom  time  and  death  control  r 

Alone  !  and  lonely  from  our  birth. 
Each  one  a  separate  soul ! 

Tet  the  great  God  who  made  all  things. 
And  "good  "  he  saw  they  were. 

Gave  not  to  man  a  seraph's  wings, 
To  quit  this  lower  sphere ! 

(Though  sheathed  plumes  the  spirit  hath. 

In  lifd  but  half  unfurl'd. 
To  float  him  o'er  its  burninc  path. 

In  thought's  aerial  world!) 

Not  win^  to  bear  us  far  away, 
God  gives  his  creatures  here. 

But  tendrils  of  the  heart  which  may 
Infold  each  blessing  near. 

AflTeetions-^sympathies  divine — 
High  aspirations  wake : 


Each  seeking  with  its  like  to  twine, 
And  joy  to  give  and  take. 

These  are  his  gifts,  that  strongest  glow 

In  cenius'  burning  breast, 
Which  can  but  half  its  radiance  show, 

Soul-lit  at  his  behest ! 

Alone ! — through  childhood's  lagging  houra. 
Which  creep  until  our  prime, — 

Heart-longing,  like  the  folded  flowers. 
To  reaeh  a  gladder  time. 

Alone  !— for  jeven  then  begin 

The  discipline  and  wrong, 
Which  crush  the  nobler  soul  within. 

And  make  it  of  the  throng : 

Even  in  just  proportion  due 

As  the  young  heart  is  warm 
To  mould  to  loftier  things  and  true. 

It  takes  the  shape  of  barm. 

Torn  are  the  tendrils  soft  and  strong, 

Tb«t  may  not  cling  aright ; 
Yet  how  instinctively,  for  long. 

They  struggled  towards  the  light ! 

Alone  !  we  never  know  how  much. 

Till  we  that  trial  dare. 
When  care,  who  heaps  with  stealthy  toacb. 

Bids  us  our  burden  bear, — 

A  fardel  made  of  many  things. 

Of  sorrows  unforeseen. 
And  hopes  whose  knell  keen  memory  rings 

To  show — what  might  have  been  ! 

Life's  errors  wreck  the  little  store 
Of  time  which  moulds  our  fate  ; 

And  seldom  beacons  shine  before, 
But  mock  us  when  too  late. 

Alone — Alone  !*-each  highest  thought 

The  one  least  understood  ; 
Till  oh,  in  death— life's  battle  fooght, 

We  are  alone  with  God  ! 


From  Tait*a  Magasine. 
THE  HARMONY  OF  NATURE. 

The  timid  Night  had  set  her  sentinels 

O  er  the  blue  fields  of  heaven;  a  warm  breeate 
blew 
From  the  poetic  south,  the  olime  where  dwells 

All  the  inspiration  our  cold  world  e'er  k«ew : 
I  gazed  upon  the  heavens  until  I  grew 

More  spiritual,  and  every  sense  more  keen ; 
For  I  could  hear  the  ptnk  of  fklUng  dew. 

And  see  gay  creatures  dancing  in  its  sheen. 
Oh,  such  a  dream  might  glorify  a  life  ! 

Methought  I  stood  with  Nature,  soul  to  soul. 
And  asked  her  if  her  bosom  had  its  strife 

As  well  as  ours.    She  gathered  up  her  stole 
And  answered  mild.  My  attributes  ye  see. 
Love,  Beaatyi  Muaie^Gan  tiiey  diMgree  ? 
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Anecdotes  or  the  Swan-Riter  Natives. — 
Mr.  F.  Armstrong,  interpreter  to  the  natives  of 
Western  Austratin,  has  communicated  the  follow- 
ing interesting  anecdotes  to  the  Perth  Inquirer. 

Native  Dexterity. — A  singular  instance  of  the 
expertness  and  boldness  in  climbing  of  the  natives 
was  observed  some  time  ago  near  the  south  bank 
of  the  Murraj  River.  An  opossum  had  made  its 
way  up  a  tree  which  was  not  accessible  to  the  na- 
tive who  had  discovered  its  retreat.  He  com- 
menced by  ascending  the  tree  adjoining,  some 
yards  distant,  when  a  long  pole  of  apparently  com- 
mon furze-wood  was  handed  to  him,  and  which 
he  by  some  means  took  up  the  tree,  until  he  ar- 
rived at  a  part  where  he  was  within  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  of  the  other ;  he  then  managed  to 
place  the  pole  securely  in  a  fork  on  the  boughs  of 
each  tree,  and  then  upon  this  fragile  path  walked 
or  crept  across,  killed  the  opossum  (which,  likely, 
he  devoured  at  a  meal),  and  returned,  leaving  what 
he  had  done.  The  manner  in  which  the  natives 
find  the  identical  track  of  the  opossum  is  by  exa- 
mining the  trees  for  the  marks  made  by  the  ani- 
mal's claws,  but  which  alone  does  not  generally 
warrant  an  aacent  being  made,  for  they  may  have 
been  done  weeks  before.  To  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty, the  natives  blow  on  the  marks,  and  if  a  little 
■and  or  earth  falls  off,  then  they  are  certain  that 
they  are  recent,  for  otherwise  the  sun  would  have 
dried  the  grains,  and  they  would  have  fallen  off, 
which,  from  the  dew  or  ram  of  the  night,  had  clung 
to  the  feet  of  the  animal,  and  then  on  to  the  tree. 
These  signs  being  attended  to,  the  natives  ascend 
the  tree  in  the  well-known  manner,  by  cutting  in 
and  through  the  bark  small  steps  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  four  inches  wide,  by  one  or  two  deep. 
Some  large,  straight,  thin-barked  trees,  which 
stand  quite  perpendicular,  without  any  branches 
for  a  eonsidferable  distance  up,  are  totally  inac- 
cessible to  the  natives,  though  these  are  extremely 
few  in  comparison  with  the  other  trees  of  the  forest. 
Where  it  is  the  case,  game  seems  plentiAil,  beaten 
tracks  being  namerous.    Trees  which  lean  a  Httle 


are  the  most  easy  to  ascend ;  and  one  which  ap- 
peared a  favorite  retreat  for  game  was  observed 
to  be  completely  covered  with  paths  or  marks  made 
by  the  natives  year  after  year,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fiflty  cuts  being  visible  on  the  trunk  alone. 
They  appear  seldom  if  ever  to  cut  in  the  same  spot 
again. 

Native  Tradition.^The  natives  state  that  they 
have  been  told,  from  age  to  age,  that  when  man 
first  began  to  exist,  there  were  two  beings,  male 
and  female,  named  **  Wal-lyne-yup  "'  (the  father), 
and  "  Do-ron-nop  "  (the  mother)  ;  that  they  had  a 
son,  named  Bin-dir-woor,  who  received  a  deadlv 
wound,  which  they  carefully  endeavored  to  heal, 
but  totally  without  success  ;  whereupon  it  was  de- 
clared by  Wal-lyne-yup  that  all  who  came  after 
him  should  also  die  in  like  manner  as  his  son  died. 
Could  the  wound  but  have  been  healed  in  this  case, 
being  the  first,  the  natives  think  death  would  have 
had  no  power  over  them.  The  place  where  the 
scene  occ%red,  and  where  Bin-dir-woor  was  bu- 
ried, the  natives  imagine  to  have  been  on  the 
southern  plains,  between  Clarence  and  the  Mur- 
ray ;  and  the  instrument  used  is  said  to  have  been 
a  spear,  thrown  by  some  unknown  being,  and  di- 
rected l)y  some  supernatural  power.  The  tradition 
goes  on  to  state,  that  '*  Bin-dir-woor,  the  son,  al- 
though deprived  of  life,  and  buried  in  his  grave, 
did  not  remain  there,  but  rose  and  went  to  the 
west,  to  the  unknown  land  of  spirits,  across  the 
sea.  The  parents  followed  after  their  son,  but  (as 
the  natives  suppose)  were  unable  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  return,  and  they  consequently  have  re- 
mained with  him  ever  since."  Mr.  Afmstrong 
says  of  this  tradition,  that  **  it  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  truth,  and  the  most  reasonable  he  has 
yet  heard  among  the  natives  ;**  and  it  is  certainly 
highly  curious,  as  showing  their  belief  that  man 
oriffinally  was  not  made  subject  to  death,  and  as 
giving  the  first  intimation  we  have  heard  of  their 
ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  death  was  intro- 
duced into  the  world. 
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TKLSeRAPBlC        CoMMITiriCATIOr        BBTWBBV 

Frahce  and  England.  Amidst  the  many  won- 
derful inveDtions  of  modern  days,  wherein  the 
ftcalties  of  man  have  overcome  difficolties  appa- 
rently insurmountable,  and  made  the  very  ele- 
ments themselves  subservient  to  bis  power  and 
use,  there  are  none  more  wonderful  than  that 
DOW  about  to  be  carried  out  by  the  establishment 
of  sub-marine  telegraphs,  by  which  an  instanta- 
neons  communication  will  be  effected  between 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France.  The  British 
government,  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  French  government,  b^  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  have  granted  permission 
to  two  gentlemen,  the  projectors  of  the  sub- 
marine telegraph,  to  lay  it  down  from  coast  to 
coast.  The  site  selected  is  from  Cape  Grosnez, 
or  from  Cape  Blancnez,  on  the  French  side,  to 
the  South  roreland  on  the  English  coast.  The 
soundings  between  these  headlands  are  fradual, 
varying  from  seven  fathoms  near  the  shore  on 
either  side,  to  a  maximum  of  thirty-seven  fathoms 
in  mid- channel.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
have  also  granted  permission  to  the  same  gentle- 
men to  lay  down  a  sub-marine  telegraph  between 
Dublin  and  Holyhead,  which  is  to  be  carried  on 
from  the  latter  place  to  Liverpool  and  London. 
The  sub-marine  telegraph  across  the  English 
Channel  will,  however,  be  the  one  first  laid 
down;  the  materials  for  this  are  already  under- 
going the  process  of  insulation,  and  are  in  that 
s^te  of  forwardness  which  will  enable  the  pro- 
jectors to  have  them  completed  and  placed  in 
rition,  so  that  a  telegraphic  communication  can 
transmitted  across  the  Channel  about  the  first 
week  in  June.  When  this  is  completed,  on  elec- 
tric telegraph  will  be  established  from  the  coast 
to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Marseilles.  This  tele- 
graph throughout  France  will  be  immediately 
under  the  direction  of  the  French  government, 
as,  according  to  the  law  of  1637,  all  telegraphic 
communications  through  that  country  are  under 
the  absolute  control  and  superintendence  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Upon  the  conopletion 
of  the  submarine  telegraph  across  the  English 
Channel,  it  is  stated  that  a  similar  one,  on  a  most 
gigantic  scale,  will  be  attempted  to  be  formed, 
under  the  immediate  sanction  and  patronage  of 
the  French  administration  ;  this  is  no  less  than 
that  of  connecting  the  shores  of  Africa  with  those 
of  Europe  by  the  same  instrumentality,  thus 
opening  a  direct  and  lightning-like  communica- 
tion between  Marseilles  and  Algeria.  It  has 
been  doubted  bv  several  scientific  men  whether 
this  is  praciicabie,  and,  intieed,  whether  even  the 
project  between  the  coasts  of  France  and  England 
can  be  accomplished  ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by 
experiments,  the  most  satisfactory  in  their  results, 
that  not  only  can  it  be  effected,  but  efi*ected  with- 
out any  considerable  difficulty 


A  PoKM  BT  Abd-el-Kadxr  ! — In  a  recent  raz- 
zia in  Algiers,  the  French  seized  the  tents  of  the 
renowned  hero  Abd-el-Kader.  Among  other 
thin^,  many  of  his  papers  fell  into  their  hands  ; 
and  in  these  papers  there  was  found  a  manuscript 
poem  written  b^  Abd-el-Kader  himself.  Who 
would  have  believed  that  a  semi-barbarian,  en- 
gaged in  deadly  war,  amused  his  leisure  hours  by 
poetical  composition.'  Yet  such  appears  to  be 
tho  caM.   The  poem  in  question  is  a  lamentation 
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on  being  separated  from  his  brothers ;  and  as  it 
is  not  long,  I  will  translate  it  fVom  the  French 
translation.  It  will  give  som'e  idea  of  Arab  poet- 
ry in  general,  and  of  Abd-elKader's  poetical 
powers  in  particular ;  but  of  course  great  allow* 
ance  must  be  made  for  the  effect  it  loses  in  a 
double  translation.    It  runs  as  follows : 

*<  PBAISB  BB  TO  OOD. 

"1.  Black  ball  of  my  eye — soul  of  all  my 
being — mild  spring  of  my  heart — strength  anima- 
ting my  arm ; 

2.  Your  presence  recreates  my  sight. ^  By 
you,  my  heart,  full  of  delight,  despises  riches, 
forgets  paternal  affection. 

3.  But  destiny  has  pierced  my  eyes  with  his 
arrows;  and  since  the  hour  when  you  departed 
from  me,  no  sight  has  rejoiced  my  regards. 

4.  What  thing  after  you  can  recreate  my  heart? 
By  the  Master  of  the  Temple(Mahomet),  neither 
pleasure  nor  fortune ! 

5.  At  the  instant  of  your  departure  my  soul 
fainted  ;  and  my  tears  fell  on  account  of  the  over- 
flowing of  my  heart. 

6.  My  patience  exhausted,  exists  not ;  but  de- 
vouring grief  Hill  not  go  away;  and  I  cannot 
conceive  the  limits  of  it  but  at  the  bounds  of 
eternitv. 

7.  The  flesh  of  the  delicious  date  has  been 
eaten.  The  bony  heart  of  the  fruit  rests  naked, 
deprived  of  its  envelope. 

6.  Since  you  left  me,  joy  has  flown  far  from 
me-:  my  heart  is  insensible  to  the  gifls  I  receive, 
as  to  those  that  I  make. 

.9.  When  you  disappeared,  my  life  without  you 
was  for  me  only  the  course  which  a  messenger 
makes. 

10.  Your  absence  has  rendered  my  nights 
long — so  far  as  to  drive  from  my  thoughts  the 
hope  of  attaining  the  term  of  it. 

11.  How  many  times  have  I  cried,  when  the 
sun  dissipated  darkness — O  Said  !  art  thou,  then, 
but  a  vain  image  that  offers  itself  to  my  view.' 

13.  And  yet  my  soul,  in  these  moments,  comes 
to  reanimate  my  body — O  Mostafa  !  Is  it  a 
remedy  for  grief? 

13.  To  be  separated  from  Hocbin  is  one  of  my 
bitterrst  agonies;  but  nothing  can  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  the  decree  of  God  among 
creatures. 

14.  Af^er  the  torments  of  separation,  chance, 
generous  at  last,  will  it  bring  about  a  union  which 
will  rccal  to  life  whom  the  loss  of  hope  has  con- 
ducted to  death  ? 

15.  If  this  ardent  desire  be  ever  fulfilled,  my 
body  will  recover  its  strength  and  its  soul. 

16.  O  my  brethren  !  O  you  who  are  united  to 
me  by  our  same  father ;  who  are  dear  to  me  by 
aflfection,  a  bond  solid  and  durable ; 

17.  Be  in  this  life  as  were  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us.  They  are  no  more  !  Endeavor,  like 
them,  to  acquire,  by  your  deeds,  glory  that  can- 
not be  contested. 

18.  If  fortune  comes  to  you,  distribute  its  giAs. 
If  she  turns  away,  content  yourselves  with  the 
affection  which  unites  us. 

19.  May  the  fecund  cloud  of  my  salutations  ex- 
pand over  you.  May  their  penbme  extend  in 
unbounded  space ! 

20.  Be  a  bond  to  unite  friends  wherever  thej 
may  be.  A  fhend  is  to  me  as  the  brother  the 
moat  dear !" 
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The  Duke  and  hii  LBTTER-wRiTsiis.^-It  is 
too  bad.  The  Duke  of  WelliDgton,  like  £cho, 
18  expected  to  answer  every  donk«'y  that  may 
choose  to  bray.  A  couple  uf  letters  (that  have 
Dot  yet  gone  the  round  of  the  press)  have  been 
handed  to  us.  The  first  is  to  the  Duke:  the 
second  the  Duke's  answer  : — 

'My  LohD  Duke, — Being  proud  that  you  are 
public  property,  I  wish  you  to  infurm  me  whether, 
as  an  allottee  of  the  Saffron  Hill  and  Isle  of  Dogs 
Junction  Railway,  I  ought  to  pay  twelvepence  a 
share  on  fifty  shares,  with  three-and-six-pence  for 
the  application  ?  Your  obedient  servant,  AdoU 
phus  Cams.' 

*  P.  S.  When  youVe  writing  will  you  also  de- 
cide a  little  wager  pending  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Flower  Pot  ?  Did  you  say,  **  Up,  Guards,  and 
at  *em  ;'*  or,  "  Guards,  up,  at  'em.  *' 

« Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
received  the  letter  of  Mr.  Cams.  He  is  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  not  an  attorney ;  and 
has  no  connexion  with  railways  except  when  he 
travels  by  them. 

'As  to  the  expression,  *' Up,  Guards,  and  at 
'em,"  and  **  Guards,  up,  and  at  'em,"  the  people 
of  the  Flower  Pot  may  take  whichever  suits 
them.    To  the  Duke  either  is  immaterial.' 

The  Monet  Market. — The  Repeal  Funds 
are  still  very  low.  The^  have  fallen  again  this 
week.  The  depression  is  so  great,  that  unless 
something  desperate  is  done,  and  that  quickly,  a 
panic  must  inevitably  ensue.  Money  never  was 
known  to  be  *■  tighter'  in  Ireland.  Defaulters 
increase  every  week.  There  was  a  call  of  jCl 
per  share  on  Saturday,  but  yery  few  paid  up. 
The  doings  at  Conciliatinn  Hall  still  continue, 
but  they  are  so  small  that  they  are  not  worth 
quoting.  Mr.  O'Connell  arrives  on  Monday, 
when  a  great  covp  de  main  is  expected.  He  is  a 
large  shareholder,  and  his  transactions  may  revive 
the  market,  if  they  are  on  a  very  imposing  scale. 
Eyery  one,  however,  is  looking  forward  with 
dread  to  the  settling  day,  which  cannot  now  be 
far  distant. 

The  Irish  Curfew  Bill. — As  no  person  in 
Ireland  is  to  be  allowed  to  leave  his  house  aAer 
a  certain  hour  at  nijjht,  Mr.  Punch  respectfully 
asks  Lord  Lincoln,  how  the  evicted  tenants  are 
to  manage,  who  have  no  houses  to  remain  in 
Are  they  to  roost  in  the  hedges  ?  An  answer 
will  oblige. 

Easter  Holidays. — Sir  Robert  Peel  has  gone 
down  to  Drayton  Manor  to  enjoy  himself.  He 
has  given  directions  that  no  newspaper  that  con- 
tains the  slightest  allusion  to  himself  is  to  enter 
the  house. 

Fashions  from  Paris. — Lord  Brougham  has 
gone  over  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose,  we  have  been 
told,  of  opening  in  person  the  grand  congress  of 
^hion  which  takes  place  annually  at  Long- 
champs.  We  .may  consequently  expect  amongst 
the  next  importation  of  modes  a  Ckapeau  d  la 
Lord  Uarry^  and  who  knows  that  his  lordship, 
already  so  celebrated  in  trowsers,  may  not  bnog 
ua  over  the  pattern  of  a  new  pair  of  pantftloont| 
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called,  in  compliment,  after  himself,   Une  jnUre 
de  Broygkam  tt  Vaux  f 

The  best  Engines  or  WAR.—Several  fire- 
engines  have  been  constructed  ibr  the  Colonies. 
One  of  them  will  be  sent  over  to  Oregon,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  Jonathan's  pipe  out. 

Seasonable  Relief. — The  Public  Baths  and 
Warehouse  establishment  in  Glasshouse  Yard, 
Smithfield,  have  been  giving  pails  of  whitewash 
for  nothing  to  the  poor  in  the  neighborhood.  We 
understand  that  the  applications  from  Railway 
Directors  to  be  whitewashed  have  been  exceed- 
ingly nomerous. 

Lord  Palmerston  in  Paris  — Lord  Palmer- 
ston   has  been  handsomely  fitted  at  Paris.    On 
Saturday,  his  Lordship,  accompanied   by  Lady 
Palmerston,  «1ined  with    the   Princess  Lieven; 
meeting  M.   Guizot  and  other  members  of  the 
French  Cabinet.    The  evening  was  spent  in  the 
presence  of  Royalty  at  the  Tuileries.     On  Easter 
Sunday,  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston  dined  at  the 
Royal   table.    On  Tuesday,  M.  Guizot  gave   a 
sumptuous  entertainment :  the  Cabinet  Ministers, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique, 
were  invited  to  meet  the  distinguished  stranger. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  reception  which  was 
attended  by  the  whole  f>f  the  haut  ton  of  Paris. 
Count  Duchatel,  the   Minister  of  the   Interior, 
was  to  give  a  similar  entertainment  on  Saturday. 
But  this  is  not  all.    '  The  pleasures,'  says  the 
Timts^  '  which    Lord  Palmerston  is  tastine    in 
Paris   are   enhanced  by   the   company  of  Lord 
Brougham.     At    the  Institute   of    France,    last 
Saturday,  the  noble  and  learned  pair  were  hailed 
by  a  most  appropriate  address  of  Baron  Charles 
Dupin  on  the  *  External  Forces  of  Great  Britain ;' 
and   although  Lord  Brougham   was  (of  course) 
obliged  to  set  that  sedate  assembly  right  on  a  few 
puints  connected  with  the  little  undertakings  of 
his  accomplished  companion  at  Aden,  Naples, 
and  the  coast  of  Syria,  the  scientific  courtesy  of 
the  Acad^mie  prevailed  over  its  political  prepos- 
sessions, and  Lord  Palmerston  wilt  doubtless  be 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute at  the  very  first  vacancy.'     Besides  the  ordi- 
nary announceinents,  the  Gloh$  and  the  Morning 
Chronicle  record  the  Pulmestonian  movements 
with  more  exclusive  particularity. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  arrived  in  Paris  on 
Tuesday;  and,  according  to  the  Times^ia  also  using 
his  influence  in  favor  of  the  noble  Ex-Secretary. 


Inauguration  of  a  Stnaoogue — A  new 
Talmudist.— A  French  journal,  VUnivers  Is- 
raelitCf  gives  some  account  of  an  acquisition 
made  by  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi,  interesting  to 
the  students  of  Talmudic  literature.  The  Rabbin 
Isaac  Lampronti,  a  physician  and  judge  at  Ferrara, 
who  died  in  1756,  lefl  a  remarkable  work  entitled 
<  Patrad-Jizchak,* — forming  a  general  cyclopaedia 
of  all  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  Talmud  and 
its  numerous  commentaries.  Th,e  Royal  Library 
has  just  obtained  possession  of  the  entire  manu- 
script of  this  great  work ;  which  singularly  facil- 
itates the  study  of  the  Hebrew  canonical  books, 
and  merits  its  place  beside  the  Hacksakah  of 
Malmonides. — 

At  Berlin,  the  Reformist  Jews  have  been  in- 
anguratifrg  a  BUignificent  synagogue  for  the  ex^' 
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cise  of  iheir  worship,  with  iti  litargic  noTelties; 
and  the  srand  Rabhin  Pirechberger,  in  his  ser- 
moo  on  the  occasion,  urced  the  necessity  of  the 
Hebrew  lending  himself  to  the  progress  of  the 
age,  and  assimiUting  his  manners  to  those  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lives.  Though  thisi 
change  has  been  gradually  goinc  on  under  our 
own  eyes,  it  is  yet  a  more  remarkable  one  than 
at  first  it  seems.  The  attitude  of  the  Israelite 
has  so  long  been  that  of  a  stranger  ami'l  all  the 
populations  of  the  world— a  child  of  the  captivi- 
ty even  where  most  free — singine  reluctantly  the 
Lord's  song  in  strange  lands — homeless  every 
where — mixing  with  all,  but  refusing  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  any — that  this  new  theory  of  assimi- 
lation and  progression  seems,  itself,  an  entire  ob- 
literation of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  race. 
— JlUtetuBum. 

Aw     UHPUBHSHED      WoRK     OF     LllflC.CI78. — A 

Frankfort  journal  mentions  the  discovery,  in  Swe- 
den, of  an  unpublished  work  by  Linnsus,  which 
had  long  been  given  up  for  lost.  This  work, — 
the  labor  of  the  great  naturalist's  latter  years, — 
is  called  the  *  Nemesis  Divina  ;'  and  in  it  he  had 
recorded,  for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  a  variety 
of  observations  and  facts,  deduced  chiefly  from 
the  private  lives  of  men  who  were  known  to 
himself,  demonstrating  that  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments of  Divine  Justice  are  distributed  even 
in  this  world.  The  manuscript  consists  of  203 
sheets;  and,  in  its  preface,  the  author  expressly 
desires  that  it  shall  never  be  published.  To  this 
injunction,  no  doubt,  it  was  owing  that  the  manu- 
script was  laid  aside,  and  forgotten.  Some  time 
since,  it  was  purchased  by  the  University  of  Up- 
sala,  at  the  sale  of  the  library  belonging  to  a  phy- 
sician whose  father  had  been  employed  to  arrange 
the  papers  of  Linnieos;  and,  the  death  of  all 
those  referred  to  in  the  work  seeming  to  have  re- 
moved the  objections  to  its  publication,  M.  Fries, 
a  Swedish  botanist,  has  been  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  selection  from  its  pages  for  the  press. — 
JltAeiutMm. 

pAiffTiiTG  A1ID  Painters — It  is  calculated  that 
in  the  present  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living 
artists  at  Paris,  the  paintings  cover  a  space  of 
20,000  square  metres,  or  2  hecUies;  tnat  the 
frames  are  17|  kilometres  in  length ;  that  the 
value  of  the  whole  collection  of  pictures  is  about 
400,0O0Z.;  and  that  the  canvas  and  the  gilded 
fhtmes  only  are  estimated  at  40,000/.  of  that 
sum. 

It  is  asserted  that  Horace  Vernet,  the  painter, 
will  shortly  be  created  a  Peer  of  France.  Tant 
mitux.  The  honor  done  in  this  country  to  litera- 
ture and  art,  in  the  persons  of  their  most  distin- 
guished representatives,  is  greatly^  to  its  credit, 
and  will  — because  it  must— sooner  or  later  be 
imitated  in  Britain.  Old  £ngland,  in  fact,  ought 
to  feel  her  cheeks  tingle  at  her  scurvy  treatment 
of  her  writers  and  her  artists  having  continued  so 
long.  Let  the  dear  old  soul  be  assured  that  they 
are  am«ng  the  best  and  the  worthiest  of  her  sons — 
that  they  have  done  as  much  to  extend  her  glory 
as  the  greatest  of  her  soldiers  or  the  ablest  of 
her  statesmen— and  that  in  honoring  them  she 
honors  herself. 

Madame  de  Witt  of  Hanover  has  finished  the 
globe  of  the  moon,  on  which  she  has  been  en* 
gaged  for  the  last  twenty^two  years.    It  is  ^ 
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truly  marvellous  work  of  art,  setting  fbrth  with 
minute  particularity  all  the  discoveries  made  in 
or  on  the  moon  up  to  the  present  time.  It  ia  a 
millionth  part  of  the  size  or  the  lunar  planet,  and, 
when  lighted,  represents  that  luminary  as  it  wonld 
appear  through  a  powerful  telescope.  The  Ger- 
man papers  state  that  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  London  has  purchased  Madame  de 
Witt's  wonderful  globe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  KOTICES. 

Critictd  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  to  tohiek  are 
added  a  few  Poems*    By  A.  H.  Everett. 

These  Essays  are  in  the  best  style  of  period- 
ical criticism  ;  but  they  are  smart  and  suggestive, 
rather  than  sparkling  or  profound.  The  subjects 
are  judiciously  chosen  ; — Madame  de  Sevign6, 
Gil  bias.  Saint  Pierre,  Schiller,  French  Dramatic 
Literature,  Voltaire,  Canuva,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Cicero,  Chinese  manners,  &c., — subjects 
which  indicate  an  extensive  range  of  reading, 
and  are  so  treated  as  to  prove  a  general  accuracy 
of  knowledge  in  the  writer.     There  is  an  original 

*  Dialogue  on  Government  between  Franklin  and 
Montesquieu,'  which  has  considerable  power. 
Among  the  poems  is  a  curious  old  Sanscrit 
episode,  ridiculing  the  Hindoo  superstition  on 
which  Southey's  '  Curse  of  Kehama,'  is  founded. 
That  such  a  satire  should  be  found  imbedded  in 
a  commentary  on  the  sacred  buoks  is,  at  least,  re- 
markable.   Mr.  Everett's  adaptation  is  entitled 

*  The  Hermitage,'  and  is  written  in  ottava  rhna. 
We  think  that  its  efiect  would  have  been  better 
had  the  original  costume  of  the  story  been  pre- 
served. Other  translations  from  Theocritus, 
Virgil,  and  the  German  and  Italian  poets,  are 
gracefully  done,  but  challenge  no  special  distinc- 
tion.— Athenaum. 

A  Otmmentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  By  Moses 
Stuarty  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Tfieological  Seminary  of  Andover^  Mass.  2 
vols.  8vo.  pp.  504.  Wiley  and  Putnam,  Lon- 
don, 1S45. 

This  is  a  publication  that  will  be  memorable 
in  the  history  of  theological  learning.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinions  of  Professor  Stuart's  readers 
with  regard  to  the  scheme  of  interpretation  which 
he  has  adopted,  all  must  agree  m  praising  the 
patient  care,  and  the  variety  and  compass  of  sa- 
cred erudition  which  he  has  brought  to  his  sub- 
ject. These  volumes  are  published  because  the 
matter  of  them  commends  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  author  after  the  reading  and  reliection  of 
twenty  years. 

The  Apocalypse  is  divided  by  Mr.  Stuart  into 
four  parts.  First,  a  preliminary  part  embraces 
the  seven  churches ;  second,  what  is  called  the 
first  vision  and  catastrophe,  extending  through 
the  sixth  and  six  following  chapters ;  then  fol- 
lows the  second  vision  and  catastrophe,  extending 
from  the  twelfth  chapter  to  the  nineteenth.  The 
first  of  the  visions  is  explained  as  relating  to  the 
fall  of  Judaism,  as  a  persecuting  power ;  the  sec- 
ond as  relating  to  the  fall  of  pagan  Rome,  in  that 
character;    and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
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book — the  bindiog  of  Sotan,  and  the  consequent 
prosperity  of  the  church  for  a  thousand  years,  the 
footling  again  of  that  arch-enemy,  and  the  war 
with  Gog  and  Magog, — these  parts  are  all  ex- 
plained as  referring  to  more  distant  events,  which 
are  to  precede  the  resurrection,  the  judgment, 
and  the  final  blessedness  of  the  redeemed.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  first  and  second  visions  may  be 
regarded  as  symbolical  of  the  fiill  of  Anti-cbris- 
tian  powers,  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  pagan 
Rome  ;  but  it  is  maintained  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians understood  these  visions  as  referring  prima- 
rily to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  power  of  the  Cessars, 
and  that  such  was  the  meaning  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Papal  Rome,  accordingly,  is  not  an  ob- 
ject of  special  reference  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Mr.  Stuart  has  published  this  exposition  with 
the  manifest  expectation  that  in  not  a  few  quar- 
ters it  will  prove  startling  and  unwelcome.  And, 
certainly,  this  is  not  the  view  taken  of  the  Apoc- 
alyptic visions  by  the  majority  of  expositors  in 
America  or  in  England.  During  several  genera- 
tions the  stream  of  interpretation  has  flowed  in 
the  channel  marked  out  for  it  by  Mede,  Vitringa, 
and  Newton — the  Antichrist  of  the  Apocalyse 
being  eminently  the  papal  system,  and  the  pur- 
port of  the  book  being  to  depict  in  perspective 
the  history  of  the  rhurch,  and  the  history  of  the 
world  so  far  as  bearing  on  the  fate  of  the  church 
But  Mr.  8tuart*s  theory,  though  it  is  not  this  one, 
is  by  no  means  a  novelty.  The  substance  of  it 
may  be  Reen  in  an  extended  and  elaborate  article 
on  the  *  Revelation  '  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedii,  from 
the  pun  of  Dr.  Davidson.  But  it  was  not  left  to 
Dr.  Davidson,  any  more  than  to  Mr.  Stuart,  to  be 
a  discoverer  on  this  ground,  the  same  views  in 
substance  having  been  broached  long  before  by 
Grotius,  Hammond,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Mr.  Stuart's  own  *■  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse.' 

We  hope  to  take  up  the  subject  of  prophecy 
generally  ere  long,  and  may  then  have  occasion 
to  recur  to  Professor  Stuart  s  book  ;  in  the  mean 
while  we  commend  his  volumes  to  the  candid 
consideration  of  our  readers. 

Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim* s  [Progress,  and  the  Life 
and  Times  of  John  Bunyan.  By  Rev.  George 
B.  Cheever,  D.  D.  8vo.  pp.  182.  f  uUarion  and 
Co.,  London,  1845. 

Coleridge,  speaking,  in  his  Aids  to  Reflection, 
of  Bunyan's  Hero,  has  wisely  said,  *  The  fears, 
the  hopes,  the  remembrances,  the  anticipations, 
the  inward  and  outward  experience,  the  belief 
and  faith  of  a  Christian,  form  of  themselves  a 
philosophy  and  a  sum  of  knowledge,  which  a  life 
spent  in  the  grove  of  Academus  or  the  painted 
Porch  could  not  have  attained  or  collected.'  But 
most  of  the  persons  who  have  attempted  to  com- 
ment upon  Bunyan  for  the  edification  of  Chris- 
tians, have  made  a  very  sorry  business  of  it,  the 
comment  being  too  oAen  as  a  cloud  upon  the  text. 
Dr.  Cheever  possesses  more  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  this  delicate  ofiice  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  has  knowledge,  imagination, 
sensibility,  piety,  and  sagacity ;  and  has  produced 
a  book  not  unworthy  of  its  subject.  This  is  say- 
ing very  much.  These  lectures  have  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  United  States ;  we  shall  be 
happy  to  see  them  become  no  less  popular  in 
Great  Britain. 
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From  the  Dablin  VoiretBitj  Magazine. 
THE  LATE  THOMAS  HOOD. 

We  rejoice  that  Hood's  verses  have  been 
collected.  The  collection,  the  short  pre- 
face to  these  volumes  informs  us,  "  is  made 
in  fulfilment  of  his  own  desire;  it  was 
among  his  last  instructions  to  those  who 
were  dearest  to  him."  The  injunction  only 
showed  a  just  sense  of  the  rights  of  his 
own  remarkable  and  original  genius.  There 
is  a  phrase  which  seems  to  have  been  blown 
upon  by  Cockneysim,  till  one  is  nervous 
about  using  it,  and  yet,  if  Cockneyism  would 
have  let  it  alone,  it  is  a  pretty  and  expressive 
phrase  enough  ;  Hood's  verses  are**  refresh- 
ing"— specially  refreshing  to  us  profession- 
al employers  of  poetical  comnwin-place — re- 
freshing as  rural  breezes  to  one  '*  long  in 
populous  city  pent,"  who  draws  his  easy 
and  invigorated  breath  upon  the  slope  of 
some  heaven-kissing  Wicklow  hill  after 
days  and  weeks  of  Sackville-street  and 
Merrion-square  in  July. 

We  wish  we  had  a  half-sovereign  (for 
our  desires  are  moderate  and  reasonable) 
for  every  single  individual  who,  opening 
these  two  neat  little  volumes,  will  give 
the  first  ulterance  to  his  thoughts  in  the 
three  simple  but  weighty  monosyllables — 

Vot.  IH.— No.  Hi.  65 


"Poor  Tom  Hood!"  For  Hood  was  a 
universal  favorite — a  pet  of  the  public. 
Men  would  as  little  have  thought  of  sternly 
taking  Hood  to  task,  as  of  rebuking  the 
quick-glancing  fancies  of  a  bright-eyed 
thoughtful  child.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  most  of  us  who  had  never  beheld  his 
face  in  the  flesh,  knew,  by  a  sort  of  indi- 
rect intellectual  intimacy  better  than  com- 
mon acquaintanceship.  How  oflen  he  came 
to  us  "  as  a  pleasant  thought,  when  such 
are  wanted !"  How  often  did  the  care- 
wrinkled  forehead  smooth  under  the  pass- 
ing influence  of  one  of  his  incomparable 
fragments  of  humor,  caught  in  the  Poet's 
Corner  of  some  country  newspaper,  where 
the  smiling  liitle  violet  modestly  blossomed 
in  the  midst  of  thorny  brakes — of  pastorals 
(not  of  Theocritus,  but)  of  Doctor  Mac- 
Hale,  of  speeches  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
and  dissertations  on  railroads,  and  infalli- 
ble receipts  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dogf 
And  there  is  something  peculiarly  pathetic 
about  the  death  of  a  humorist — of  a  humor- 
ist true-hearted  and  blameless  as  Hood  was. 
Shakspeare  has  embodied  and  immortalized 
the  feelings  of  us  all  in  the  Yorick  scene 
in  Hamlet.  Death^ — grim  and  ghastly 
Death — what  business  had  the  old  scythes- 
man,  bis  crapes  and  hia  cross-bones — witl^ 
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oar  Tom  Hood  ?  with  ihU  "  fellow  of  infi- 
nite jest  and  most  excellent  fancy" — his 
*' gibes,  his  gambols,  and  his  flashes  of 
merriment  V*  Could  he  not  have  been  well 
content — we  should  not  have  had  a  word 
against  it — to  take  to  himself  a  score  of 
political  economists,  and  leave  us  our  own 
Tom  Hood  ?  Were  there  not  critics  week- 
ly, monthly,  quarterly  ?  *Had  he  no  nice 
pickings  in  the  Corn  Law  League?  No 
Irish  repealers  under  whose  loss  the  world 
would  have  been  meekly  resigned  7  Were 
there  no  profoundly  learned  Doctors  of 
Laws  and  of  Divinity — no  discoverers  of 
"  a  new  system  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind'* — no  grave  statisticians  pow- 
erful in  population  and  poor  laws  7  or  if  he 
must  have  his  "  men  of  wit  about  town," 
was  Brookes's,  indeed,  unpeopled  of  its 
Whigs,  or  the  Tories  of  the  Carlton  all 
scattered  and  Peeled  7  Alas !  that  that  brain 
— the  exquisitely  sensitive  instrument  of 
delicate  thought — should  now  be  formless 
dust!  that  tricksy  spirit  now  naked  and 
unbodied — no  arch  and  flexible  lip  to  quiver 
with  the  coming  jest,  no  eye  to  twinkle 
with  the  inward  joy  of  drollest  fancies  ! 

But  Hood  was  much  more  than  a  humor- 
bt,  he  was  (and  his  parting  request  shows 
that,  with  all  his  unaffected  modesty  he 
knew  it)  a  true  and  genuine  poet.  There 
have  been  spirits  of  loftier  flight  and  more 
enduring  wing,  natives  of  the  upper  ele- 
ment, whose  home  was  the  empyrean ;  with 
these  we  dare  not  rank  him  ;  but  the  eagle 
18  not  solitary  in  the  heavens ;  and  if  he 
alone,  undazzled  by  the  beam  of  mid-day, 
can  dare  to  give  the  great  Sun  himself 
glance  for  glance,  there  are  other  winged 
creatures  who  are  satisfied  to  receive  his 
radiance  upon  their  bright  and  glossy  phi- 
mage — 

««  WhoM  dripping  wings  flaih  sun-light  as  they 
veer/' 

whose  nests  are  not  in  the  pathless  crags, 
but  deep  in  the  bowery  woodlands,  where, 
amid  all  that  sea  of  waving  trees  beneath, 
the  winged  wanderer — the  floating  flower 
of  the  air — drops,  with  the  unerring  in- 
stinct of  love,  upon  his  own  expectant 
borne. 

It  is,  indeed,  observable  that  true  humor 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  unaccompanied  with  a 
deep  sense  and  faculty  of  the  pathetic. 
This  is  one  of  its  ordinary  practical  distinc- 
tions from  wit.  Wit  is,  in  its  essence,  feel- 
ingless ;  the  pure^  intellectual  concretion ; 
tbe  icj  crystal  that  gititers  aud    chills. 
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Humor  is  not  the  £em  so  much  as  the  flow« 
er,  the  creature  of  the  rain  and  the  beam 
— of  tears  and  smiles.  Wit  is  clear  and 
cold  as  the  starry  midnight.  Humor  tender 
and  vague  as  the  moon-lit  eve.  Wit  is  of 
the  head ;  Humor  of  the  heart;  angels  and 
devils  may  be  witty — man  alone  has  humor« 

With  such  spirits  as  Hood  and  Charles 
Lamb  this  was  eminently  manifested.  They 
were  both  men  of  profound  feeling,  men  of 
a  large  soul  for  fellow-man,  sighing  ami^ 
all  their  smiles,  and  flowing  deep,  with  all 
the  surface-sparkle  of  their  ployfulness. 
That  keen  susceptibility  of  the  ludicrous, 
and  prompt  inventiveness  in  all  the  ways 
of  exciting  it,  were  in  them  compatible  with 
a  very  learned  spirit  of  human  dealings, 
and  much  of  the  pitying  temper  that  know- 
ledge wtvrks  in  worthy  hearts.  We  do  not 
very  well  know  the  precise  idiosyncrasy  of 
old  Democritus;  his  hard  materialist  phi- 
losophy does  i^ot  speak  too  well  for  it ;  but 
he  might  have  been,  for  all  his  perennial 
grin,  as  tender-souled  a  being  as  ever  was 
his  weeping  brother  sage  of  Ephesus. 
Were  we  (to  the  unspeakable  sorrow  of 
universal  literature)  far  gone  in  a  deep 
ditch,  and  both  by  some  metempsychosis 
contrived  in  this  nineteenth  century,  to  pass 
by  that  way,  we  should  back  Heraclitus  to 
be  the  first  to  desert  us ;  he  would  have  too 
much  to  do  wiping  his  eyes  at  our  distress- 
es, poor  fellow  !  to  be  able  to  turn  his  hands 
to  any  other  use.  The  world,  which  in 
matters  within  its  own  coarse  daily  ken,  is 
seldom  wholly  wrong,  has  always  felt  it;  it 
distrusts  ostentatious  mourners ;  it  suspects 
where  tears  are  so  promptly  shed  that  the 
stream  readily  overflows  only  because  the 
channel  is  shallow;  while  it  is  unfortunate- 
ly but  too  willing  to  sympathize  with  joyous 
bonhommie,  and  to  give  to  careless  good 
fellowship  all  the  honors  of  the  heart  The 
humor,  at  the  same  time,  of  which  we  now 
speak  is  much  more  than  this;  so  much 
more,  indeed,  that  your  humorist  is  fre- 
quently  the  least  pliable  of  good  fellows ; 
often  a  proverbial  **  oddity  " — a  solitary  self- 
reflective  observers-unpopular  with  the 
mass  whom  be  makes  uncomfortable — dear 
and  precious  to  the  few. 

Man  alone  laughs ;  for  he  alone  perpet- 
ually contrasts  his  state  with  a  higher  ideal 
— the  failure  with  the  success,  the  acciden- 
tal with  the  iranHitable,  the  false  with  the 
real,  the  i$  with  the  ought  to  be.  The  brul« 
is  too  low,  the  angel  too  lofty,  for  that 
strange  mingled  emotion  of  proud  sarcastic 
pleasure  which  is  so  appropriate  to  a  medi^ 
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ai  creature,  who,  midway  between  the  de- 
mon and  the  demigod,  is  ever  greater  and 
efer  less  than  himself. 

It  has  often  been  said — and  no  man  fit 
to  read  the  book  will  ever  gainsay  it — that 
Don  Quixote  is  a  work  of  pathos.  Insan- 
ity, indeed,  can  hardly  ever  raise  feelings 
of  the  unmingled  ludicrous ;  and  still  less 
snch  insanity  as  this!  Consider  it  well. 
A  noble-hearted  old  man,  a  genuine  Span- 
ish gentleman,  though,  it  may  be,  in  some- 
what shattered  circumstances ;  with  a  brain 
overcharged  with  visions  of  ideal  perfection, 
eager,  after  his  own  fashion,  to  redress 
wrongs  and  restore  the  balance  of  the  world, 
sincerer  than  many  of  the  lights  of  chival- 
ry he  thought  to  imitate,  ever  more  com- 
passionate, chaste,  high-principled,  reli- 
gious, gallant — it  is  the  very  miracle  of  the 
author's  genius,  not  so  much  to  have  writ- 
ten the  book  that  of  all  others  has  made 
mankind  laugh,  as  with  such  a  hero  to  have 
prevented  us  from  weeping.  Rabelais,  in- 
deed, has  little  pathos;  it  is  owing  to  this 
very  want,  almost  as  much  as  to  his  ineffa- 
ble grossness,  that  in  spile  of  all  that  vigor 
of  exulting  fancy,  rolling  and  wallowing  in 
its  own  infinite  ocean  of  mirth,  ruling  with 
a  conqueror's  caprices  the  whole  empire  of 
fun,  Rabelais  is  scarcely,  except  by  curious 
students,  read.  Swift — so  often  compared 
with  Rabelais,  and  certainly  rivalling  his 
filth — does  not,  whatever  Pope  may  say,  sit 
"  in  Rabelais*  easy  chair  ;"  Swift's  seat  is 
no  easy  chair  ;  better  name  it  "  the  seat  of 
the  scornful,"  the  restless  couch  of  a  stern 
and  merciless  spirit,  ppuring  itself  out  in 
those  undying  works,  not  in  self-indulgent 
merriment,  but  in  bitter  and  burning  con- 
tempt. Hypocrisy  of  all  kinds  Swill  bad  a 
fearful  gift  to  penetrate  and  to  disgrace ; 
but  his  scorn  is  almost  as  dark  and  terrible 
as  the  hypocrisy  itself:  which  will  you  have 
— the  tears  of  the  crocodile  or  the  laughter 
of  the  hyena  ?  Accordingly,  Swift  is  more 
of  the  wit  than  the  humorist;  his  manufac- 
ture is  the  work  of  intellect,  as  clear  and 
keen  as  a  mathematician's ;  his  invention  is 
the  servant  and  instrument  of  his  reason  ; 
every  thing  in  his  boldest  conceptions  has 
its  object,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
tinct and  decisive.  In  his  very  ribaJdry, 
there  is  no  "  superfluity  of  naughtiness  ;" 
he  discards  as  an  incumbrance  the  loose 
Testure  of  imaginative  phraseology  and  de- 
toraiion-*-not  because  he  could  not,  but 
would  not,  adopt  it ;  the  poet  may  come 
iywu  (o  the  arena  in  his  singing-robes,  but  , 
Swift  strips  for  the  fight     Other  men  of  sa- 


tirical  fancy  shoot  oftentimes  at  random; 
to  enjoy  their  abounding  strength;  Swifl 
never  throws  away  a  shot, — he  fits  his  ar- 
row to  the  bow,  eyes  his  shrinking  victim, 
and  cleaves  the  heart.  There  is  a  terrible 
seriousness  in  his  jests.  Yet,  let  no  roan 
think  to  lightly  settle  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  Swift's  writings.  They  tend 
to  make  us  uncomfortable  ;  but  they  tend 
to  make  us  honest.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
gaze  on  the  flayed  Marsyas  ;  but  the  beauty 
which  is  skin-deep  may  the  fess  deceive  as 
afler  such  a  sight. 

Probably  in  Sterne — in  my  Uncle  Toby 
— the  perfection  of  genuine  humor  was 
nearly  attained  ;  and  what  a  model  is  that 
o( pathetic  nsLiure  \  How  prodigious  mast 
have  been  the  amount  of  the  corruption 
that  spoiled  Sterne's  heart!  Of  all  the 
dread  phenomena  of  human  perversity, 
there  is  none  more  mournful  than  the  ut« 
ter  separation  of  the  moral  imagination 
from  the  practical  moral  belief ;  or,  what 
is  perhaps  the  truer  statement — the  sepa- 
ration of  the  moral  belief  itself  from  all*its 
designed  control  over  the  life  of  its  pos- 
sessor. How  awful  this  dwelling  of  the 
ONB  man  in  two  worlds,  without  one  point 
of  contact  between  them ;  the  world  of 
imagination — of  the  closet  and  the  desk — 
with  its  glorious  population  of  ideal  excel- 
lences, models  of  pure  and  persuasive  vir^ 
tue,  beings  of  thought  so  real  and  inde- 
structible, that,  clothed  in  language,  they 
shall  live  and  govern  mankind  for  countless  i 
ages — to  dwell  amid  such  a  society,  the 
gifted  freeman  of  such  a  City  of  God,  the 
inward  conscience  of  the  genius  who  cre- 
ates and  upholds  them,  itself  audibly  speak* 
ing  in  every  such  vision  that  he  moulds ; 
and  the  world  of  practical  life,  mean,  am- 
bitious, sensual,  selfish — unvisited  by  one 
ray  of  the  starry  influences  of  its  sister 
sphere,  lower  far  and  more  despicable  than 
that  of  the  most  illiterate  cottager,  whose 
views  are  bounded  by  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  fields  he  tills ; — and  to  think  that  these 
currents  should  twine  in  subtlest  links, 
each  day,  each  hour,  nay,  each  minute^ 
yet  never  blend, — the  lovely  creations  of 
fancy  still  rising  in  their  bright  profusion, 
unsoiled  and  immaculate,  the  low  and 
worldly  calculations  of  the  same  mind, 
now  the  schemer  for  advancement  or  gain, 
m'mgling  through  that  crowd  of  glorious 
thoughts  unabashed  and  unrebuked  by  the 
high  presence  in  which  they  move  !  And 
then  the  fearful  facility  with  which  the  hab- 
it is  acquired  ;  the  rapidity  with  which  th# 
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diTorce  is  accomplished  between  the  winged 
Imagination  and  the  creeping  life,  and  the 
arrangement  decorously  eflfected  that  each 
shall  vigorously  pursue  its  own  business,  in 
its  own  proper  element,  and  neither  dis- 
turb the  other. 

But  to  our  task  from  this  too  sad  digres- 
sion ! 

We  are  not,  then,  to  wonder  that  Hood's 
web  of  humorous  fancies  should  be  inter- 
woven with  its  thread  of  pensive  thought 
at  times.  The  peculiar  tone  of  many  of 
his  serious  poems  is,  however,  worthy  of 
special  note.  Those  who  chiefly  know 
him  by  his  Comic  Annuals,  and  those 
iashes  of  occasional  mirth  with  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  illumine  the  public  dul- 
ness,  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  more  deliberate  genius  was  mainly 
conversant  with  the  gloomy  and  terrible  ; 
it  is  there  that  Hood  showed  his  real  mas- 
tery. Yet,  after  all,  reflective  readers  will 
not  see  any  absolute  novelty  in  this  combi- 
nation, though  it  be  not  often  witnessed. 
Not  to  speak  of  instances  that  readily  sug- 
gett  themselves  in  poetical  history,  a  curi- 
ous analogy  is  furnished  by  a  sister  art ; 
for  the  natural  analogies  of  the  different 
spheres  of  Art  are  innumerable  ;  the  same 
imaginative  faculty  speaks  in  them  all, 
though  it  speak  different  languages.  Con- 
sider,  then,  the  Gothic  Architecture.  There 
we  see,  in  a  palmary  instance,  how  kin- 
dred are  the  grand  and  the  grotesque — how 
the  curious  extravagance  of  detail  is  quite 
compatible  with  awfulness  of  general  effect, 
and  even  blends  with  it  in  heightening  har- 
mony. Those  hideous  gurgoyles — those 
monsters  that  grin  in  everlasting  stone,  un- 
couth as  if  the  old  bloody  idolatry  had  left 
its  traces  in  the  majestic  faith  that  sup- 
planted it,  and  the  grim  genius  of  Thor 
and  Odin  would  not  be  wholly  cast  out 
from  even  the  Christian  temples  of  the 
Teuton ;  how  does  this  deformity  mingle 
with  no  unpleasing  discord^  in  the  visible 
music  of  these  great  creations  of  mediaeval 
art!  how  does  the  impassive,  immutable 
%g]ines8  of  these  forms — hard  and  horrible 
as  Fate — help  out  the  complete  impression 
of  stern,  resistless  power  that  speaks  in  the 
whole  mighty  edifice !  There  is,  then,  no 
essential  disconnection  between  the  quaint 
and  the  terrible — ^rather  some  deep  internal 
sympathy,  when  the  former  is  kepi  within 
its  due  limits  as  an  accessory.  We  see 
them  again  in  close  combination,  in  the 
supematuralisms  of  popular  romance  in  the 
same  regions  where  Gothic  architecture 
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first  rose  and  was  matured ;  its  Spirit  of 
he  Mine  and  the  Mountain,  its  Walpurgis 
Night, — the  very  personification  of  the 
iirch-Fiend  himself  in  our  northern  fancies 
— has  a  sort  of  horrible  drollery.  But  in- 
deed, to  pass  from  specihl  instances  to  hu- 
man nature  itself,  there  is  a  border-land  in 
all  our  experience  which  seems  the  chance 
possession,  as  our  fancies  alternate,  of  the 
ludicrous  and  the  terrible.  Nay,  there  is 
a  laughter  appropriate  to  wretchedness  it- 
self; '*  moody  madness  laughs  wild  amid 
severest  woe."  That  resolution  of  the  sys- 
tem which  belongs  alike  to  extreme  joy  and 
extreme  misery  utters  itself  alike  in  both 
cases ;  the  diapason  of  human  feelings  be- 
gins and  ends  on  the  same  note. 

With  this  prelude  our  readers  may  set 
themselves  to  "The  Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram,"  which  stands  the  first  poem  in  the 
collection.  The  murderous  tutor  records 
his  own  nightmare  to  one  of  his  pupils  : — 

**  'Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time. 

An  evening  calm  and  cool, 
And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 

Came  bounding  out  of  school : 
There  were  some  that  ran  and  some  that  leapt. 

Like  troatlets  in  a  pool. 

'*  Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds. 

And  BouU  untouched  by  sin  \ 
To  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  there 

They  drave  the  wickets  in  : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  settii'g  sun 

Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

"  Like  sportive  deer  they  coursM  about. 

And  snouted  as  they  ran — 
Turning  to  mirih  all  thifgaof  earth, 

As  only  boyhood  can  : 
But  the  Usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man  ! 

**•  His  hat  was  off,  his  vest  apart, 

To  catch  heaven's  blessed  breeze  : 
For  a  burning  thought  was  in  his  brow, 

And  his  bosom  in  at  ease  : 
So  he  lean'd  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 

The  book  between  his  knees ! 

**  Leaf  af^er  leaf  he  turned  it  o*er, 

Nor  ever  glanc'd  aside, 
For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book 

In  the  golden  eventide  : 
Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean, 

And  pale,  and  leaden-ey'd. 

*■*'  At  last  he  shut  the  ponderous  tome, 

With  a  fast  and  fervent  grasp 
He  strain *d  the  dusky  covers  close. 

And  fix*d  the  brazen  hasp  : 
*•  Oh,  Gud  !  could  I  so  close  my  mind, 

And  clasp  it  with  a  clasp  !' 

««  Then  leaping  on  his  feet  apright. 
Some  moody  turns  be  took — 
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Now  op  the  mead,  then  down  the  mead, 

And  pasta  shady  nook — 
And  lo  !  htf  saw  a  little  boy 

That  pored  upon  a  book  ! 

**  *  My  gentle  lad,  what  is't  you  ready 

Romance  pr  fuiry  fable  ? 
Or  is  it  some  historic  page 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable  ?* 
The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glance, 

«Ii  is"  The  Death  of  Abel."  ' 

*'  The  Ush«^r  took  six  Kastj  strides. 

As  smit  with  suddeiflftain  — 
Six  hasty  strides  beyond  the  place. 

Then  slowly  back  again  ; 
And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad, 

And  talk'd  with  him  of  Cain  ', 

**  And  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men. 

Whose  deeds  tradition  saves  ; 
Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen. 

And  hid  in  sudden  graves  ; 
Of  horrid  stabs  in  groves  forlorn. 

And  murders  done  in  caves  ; 

*<  And  how  the  sprites  of  injur'd  men 

Shriek  upward  from  the  sod  — 
Ay,  how  th"^  ghostly  hand  will  point 

To  show  the  burial  clod : 
And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 

Are  seen  in  dreams  from  God  ! 

'*  He  told  bow  murderers  walk  the  earth 

Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain — 
With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 

And  flames  about  their  brain  ; 
For  blood  has  left  upon  their  souls 

Its  everlasting  stain  ! 

"  *  And  well,'  quoth  he,  *  I  know,  for  truth, 
Their  pangs  must  be  extreme — 

Woe,  woe,  unutterable  woe — 
Who  spill  life's  sacred  stream  ! 

For  why  ?     Methought  last  night  1  wrought 
A  murder  in  a  dream  ! 

**  *  One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong — 

A  feeble  man,  and  old ; 
I  led  him  to  a  lonely  field — 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold  : 
Now  here,  said  I.  this  man  shall  die. 

And  I  will  have  his  gold  ! 

"  *  Two  sadden  blows  with  a  ragged  stick. 

And  one  with  a  heavy  stoned- 
One  hurried  cash  with  a  hasty  knife — 

And  then  the  deed  was  done  : 
There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot 

But  lifeless  flesh  and  bone  ! 

**  *  Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone. 

That  could  not  do  me  ill  : 
And  yet  I  fear'd  him  all  the  more. 

For  lying  there  so  still : 
There  wa^  a  manhood  in  his  look 

That  murder  could  not  kill  ! 

**  *■  And,  lo  !  the  universal  air 

Seemed  lit  with  ghastly  flame  ! 
Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 

Were  looking  down  in  blame  : 
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I  took  the  dead  man  by  bis  hand. 
And  call  d  upon  bis  name! 


e  qn 

Such  sense  within  the  slain  ! 
But  when  I  touch'd  the  lifeless  clay, 

The  blood  gashed  out  amain  ! 
For  every  clot,  a  burning  spot 

Was  scorching  in  my  brain  ! 

**  *  My  bead  was  like  an  ardent  coal, 

My  heart  was  solid  ice ; 
My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I  knew. 

Was  at  the  Devil's  price  ; 
A  dozen  times  I  groaned — the  dead 

Had  never  groaned  but  twice  ! 

"*  And  now,  from  forth  the  frowning  sky, 
From  the  Heaven's  topmost  height, 

I  heard  a  voice — the  an  nil  voice 
Of  the  blood-avenging  sprite — 

<*  Thou  guilty  man  !  take  up  thy  dead. 
And  hide  it  from  my  sight  !'* 

"  *  I  took  the  dr^ry  body  up, 

And  east  it  in  a  stream — 
A  sluggish  water,  black  as  ink. 

The  depth  was  so  extreme : 
My  gentle  boy,  remember  this 

Is  nothing  but  a  dream  ! 

"  *  Down  went  the  corse  with  a  hollow  plange, 

And  vanish'd  in  the  pool; 
Anon  I  cleans'd  my  bloody  hands. 

And  wash'd  my  forehead  cool. 
And  sat  among  ^he  urchins  yonng 

That  eveoing  in  the  school. 

<« « Oh  Heaven  !  to  think  of  their  white  seals, 

And  mine  so  black  and  grim  ! 
I  could  not  share  in  childish  prayer. 

Nor  join  in  eveninc  hymn  : 
Like  a  Devil  of  the  Fit  I  seem'd 

'Mid  holy  Cherubim  ! 

*' '  And  peace  went  with  them,  one  and  all, 

And  each  calm  pillow  spr^'sd  ; 
But  guilt  was  my  grim  Chamberlain 

"That  lighted  me  to  bed. 
And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round, 

With  fingers  bloody  red  ! 

"  «  All  night  I  lay  in  agony. 

In  anguish  dark  and  deep; 
My  fever'd  eyes  I  dared  not  close, 

But  stared  aghast  at  Sleep : 
For  Sin  bad  rendered  unto  her 

The  keys  of  Hell  to  keep  ! 

<«*  Ail  night  I  lay  in  agony. 

From  weary  chime  lo  chime, 
With  one  besetting  horrid  bint. 

That  rack'd  me  all  the  time ; 
A  mighty  yearning,  like  the  first 

Fierce  impulse  unto  crime ! 

**  *  One  stern,  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 

All  other  thoughts  its  slave  ; 
Stronger  and  stronger  every  poise 

Did  that  temptation  crave^ 
Still  urging  me  to  go  and  see 

The  Dead  Man  in  hit  grave  ! 
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"  *  HeaTil  J  I  rose  up,  aa  soon 

As  light  wnsin  the  sky, 
And  sought  the  black  accursed  pool 

With  a  wild  misgiving  eye  ; 
And  I  saw  the  Dead  in  the  river  bed, 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry  ! 

*\'  Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 

The  dew-drop  from  its  wing  ; 
But  I  never  roark'd  its  morning  flight, 

I  never  heard  it  sing: 
For  I  was  stooping  once  again 

Undei  the  horrid  thing  ! 

*<  <  With  breathless  speed,  like  a  soul  in  chase, 

I  took  him  up  and  ran ; 
There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grave 

Before  the  day  began  : 
In  a  lonesome  wood  with  heaps  of  leaves, 

I  hid  the  murdered  man  ! 

*<  *  And  all  that  day  I  read  in  school, 

But  my  thought  was  other  where : 
As  soon  as  the  mid-day  task  was  done. 

In  secret  I  was  there : 
And  a  miphty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves. 

And  still  the  corse  was  bare  ! 

*''  <  Then  down  I  cast  me  on  my  face. 

And  6rst  began  to  weep. 
For  I  knew  ray  secret  then  was  one 

That  earth  refused  to  keep  ; 
Ch"  land  or  sea,  though  he  should  be 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

**  <  So  wills  the  fii^rce  avenging  Sprite, 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones ! 
Ay,  though  he's  buried  in  a  cave. 

And  trodden  down  with  stones. 
And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh — 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones  ! 

**  *  Oh,  God !  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 

Besets  me  now  awake  ! 
Again—again,  with  dizzy  brain. 

The  human  life  I  take  ; 
And  my  red  right  hand  grows  raging  hot, 

Like  Cranmer's  at  the  ^take. 

**'  And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clay 

Will  wave  or  mould  allow ; 
The  horrid  thing  pursues  my  soul — 

It  stands  before  me  now  * — 
The  fearful  boy  look'd  up  and  saw 

Huge  drops  upon  his  brow. 

**  That  Terv  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin's  eyelids  kiss*d, 
Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between, 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist." 

Those  who  have  fittingly  read  this  impres- 
sive ballad,  will  admit  that  a  spark  of  the 
old  Macbeth  inspiration  was  not  wholly 
wanting  to  its  anthor. 

The  "  Haunted  House "  is  even  more 
characteristic  of  Hood's  talent  for  height- 
ening the  undefined  sense  of  the  mysteri- 


ous  by  thoee  small  details  which  give  realttf 
to  fancy,  as  well  as  of  his  command  of  a  very 
original  and  expressive  poetic  dialect.  The 
poem  is  too  long  to  quote  the  entire.  It  has 
little  or  nothing  of  human  incident,  but 
embodies,  with  wonderful  force,  the  vague 
impressions  of  awe  that  belong  to  old  de- 
serted mansions. 

^  With  shatter'd  panes  the    grassy  court    was 

starr*d ; 
The  time-worn  coping<Aone  had  tumbled  after; 
And  through  the  raggoa  roof  the  sky  shone, 

barr'd 
With  naked  beam  and  rafler. 

<*  O'er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear ; 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
The  place  is  haunted  '. 

«*  The  flow'r  grew  wild  and  rankly  as  the  weed, 
Roses  with  thistles  struggled  for  espial, 
And  vagrant  plants  of  parasitic  breed 
Had  overgrown  the  Dial. 

*'  But  gay  or  gloomy,  steadfast  or  infirm. 
No  heart  was  there  to  heed  the  hour's  duration ; 
All  times  and  tides  were  lost  in  one  long  term 
Of  stagnant  desolation. 

*^  Howbeit,  the  door  I  pushed — or  so  I  dreamed-^ 
Which  slowly,  slowly  gaped — the  hinges  creak- 
ing 
With  such  a  rusty  eloquence,  it  seemed 
That  Time  himself  was  speaking. 

*•*•  But  Time  was  dumb  within  that  mansion  old. 
Or  left  his  tale  to  the  heraldic  banners. 
That  hung  from  the  corroded  walls,  and  told 
Of  former  men  and  manners. 

<*  Those  tattered  flags,  that  with  the  opened  door, 
Scem'd  the  old  wave  of  battle  to  remember, 
While  fallen  fragments  danced  upon  the  floor 
Like  dead  leaves  in  December. 

*^  The  startled  bats  flew  out,  bird  after  bird— 
The  screech-owl  overhead  becan  to  flutter, 
And  seem'd  to  mock  the  cry  that  she  bad  heard 
Some  dying  victim  utter ! 

*^  A  shriek  that  echoed  from  the  joisted  roof 
And  up  the  stair,  and  further  still  and  further, 
Till  in  some  ringing  chamber  far  aloof 
It  ceased  its  tale  of  murther!" 

And  when  the  visitor  ascends  **  the  gloomy 
stairs  and  lonely :" — 

**  Those  gloomy  stairs,  so  dark,  and  damp,  and 
cold. 
With  odors  as  from  bones  and  relies  carnal, 
Deprived  of  rite,  and  consecrated  mould, 
The  chapel  vauft,  or  ciiarnel. 

**  Those  dreary  stairs,  where  with  the  sounding 
stress 
Of  ev'ry  step  so  many  echoes  blended, 
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The  nnn^  wiili  ink  nu^viiig»|  fe«r*d  to  goetf 
How  many  feet  ucended  ;" 

And  reaches  the  apper  apartments, 

^  Yet  no  portentous  Bhape  the  sight  amazed : 
Each  object  plain,  and  tangible,  and  valid ; 
But  from  their  tarnish'd  frames  dark  figurea 

gazed, 
And  faces  spectre-pallid. 

*'  Not  merely  with  the  mimic  life  that  lies 
Within  the  compass  of  Art's  simulation  ; 
Their  souls  were  looking  thro'  their  pa'nted 

eyes, 
With  awful  speculation. 

*^  On  every  lip  a  speechless  horror  dwelt ; 
On  every  brow  the  burthen  of  affliction ; 
The  old  Ancestral  Spirits  knew  and  felt 
The  House's  malediction. 

**  Such  earnest  woe  their  features  overcast. 
They  might  have  sttrr'd,  or  sigh'd,  or  wept,  or 

spoken  ; 
But,  save  the  hollow  moaning  of  the  blast. 
The  stillness  was  unbroken. 

At  last,  in  one  of  these  dim,  forsaken  cham- 
bers— 

"  One  lonnly  ray,  that  glanced  upon  a  bed, 
As  if  with  awful  aim,  direct  and  certain. 
To  show  the  Bloody  Hand  in  burning  red 
Embroider 'd  on  the  curtain. 

**  And  yet  no  gory  stain  was  on  the  quilt. 
The  pillow  in  its  place  hid  slowly  rotted ; 
The  floor  alone  retain'd  the  trace  of  guilt, 
Those  hoards  obscurely  spotted. 

^  Obscurely  spotted  to  the  door,  and  thence 
With  mazy  doubles  to  the  grated  casement — 
Oh,  what  a  tale  they  told  of  fear  intense. 
Of  horror  and  amazement ! 

"  What  humin  creature  in  the  dead  of  night 
Had  coursed  like  hunted  hare  that  cruel  dis- 
tance 7 
Had  sought  the  door,  the  window  in  his  flight. 
Striving  for  dear  existence  ? 

**  What  shrieking  Spirit  in  that  bloody  room 
Its  mortal  frame  had  violently  quitted? 
Across  the  sunbeam,  with  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  ghostly  shadow  flitted." 

These  are  but  portions  of  a  sketch  which, 
in  a  few  masterly  pages,  gives  ns  more  than 
the  quintessence  of  all  the  terrors  of  Anne 
RadclifTe,  and  almost  of  Maturin  himself. 

But  we  must  find  room,  at  whatever  cost, 
for  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  which  follows 
thb  dreary  vision.  We  well  remember  our 
not  dishonorable  weakness  when  first  it 
met  our  eyes  years  since ;  and  we  will  beau- 
tify our  pages  by  enshrining  in  them  this 
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gem  of  perfect  purity — this  crystallized 
tear : — 

**  One  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath. 
Rashly  importunate. 
Gone  to  her  death ! 

<*  Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Li  A  her  with  care; 
FMshion'd  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair ! 

**  Look  at  her  garments 
Clincing  like  cerements; 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing ; 
Take  her  up  instantly, 
Loviug,  not  loathing. 

"  Touch  her  not  scornfully ; 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanly  ; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her ; 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 

**  Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 
Rash  and  undutiful : 
Past  all  dishonor. 
Death  has  lelt  on  her 
Only  the  beautifUl. 

«<  Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers, 
One  of  Eve's  mmily. 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 
Oozing  so  clammily. 

*<  Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb. 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses : 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home. 

«<  Who  was  her  father  ? 
Who  was  her  mother? 
Had  she  a  sister? 
Had  she  a  brother  ? 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  other? 

"Alas!  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun ! 
Oh  !  it  was  pitiful. 
Near  a  whole  city  fbll, 
Home  she  bad  none. 

•*  Sisterly,  brotherlv. 
Fatherly,  motherly 
Feeling<i  had  changed : 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence. 
Thrown  from  its  emincnoe  ; 
Even  God's  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 

«♦  Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river. 
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WUh  man  J  a  light 
From  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement, 
She  stood  with  amazement. 
Houseless  by  night. 

••  The  blenk  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver; 
But  not  the  dark  arch, 
Or  the  black  flowing  river: 
Mad  from  Kfe*8  history, 
Glarl  to  death's  mystery 
BwiAtobe  hnrrd— 
Any  where,  any  where 
Out  of  the  world  f 

**  In  she  pfanged  boldly. 
No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rongh  river  ran — 
Orer  the  brink  of  it. 
Picture  it — think  of  it, 
Dissolute  Man ! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it. 
Then,  if  you  can  i 

•«  Take  her  on  tenderly, 
LiA  her  witn  care ; 
Fashion  *d  so  slenderly^ 
Young,  and  so  fair! 

«<  Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidfy. 
Decently,  kindly. 
Smooth  and  compose  them  ; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them^ 
Staring  so  blindly  i 

•«  Dreadfully  storing 
Thro*  muddj  impurity, 
As  when  with  the  daring 
La«t  look  of  despairing 
Fiz'd  on  futurity. 

**  Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurr*d  by  contumely. 
Cold  inhumanity. 
Burning  insanity. 
Into  her  rest. — 
Cross  her  hands  humbly. 
As  if  praying  dumbly. 
Over  her  breast  1 

**  Owning  her  weakness. 
Her  evil  behaviour. 
And  leavin;;,  with  meeknese. 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviour  V* 

To  what  we  have  now  transcribed,  and  to 
the  still  more  celebrated  *'Song  of  the 
Shirt,"  which  succeeds  it,  belongs  the  sol- 
emn praise  of  tending  to  truly  better  man- 
kind, of  chastening  and  exalting  the  tone 
of  public  feeliug  iu  matters,  homely  indeed, 
but  on  that  very  account  of  every-day  in- 
terest and  importance.  The  pulpit  can  do 
much ;  the  poet  can  at  times  do  more  ;  his 
audience  is  less  limited  ;  he  can  appeal  to 
some  feelings  to   which  the    pulpit  can 
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scarcely  address  itself,  without  hazarding 
its  necessary  dignity ;  he  gains  access 
among  those  on  whom  religious  appeals 
have  unfortunately  little  influence  ;  and  bts 
moral  medicine  is  administered  (if  the  phy* 
sician  be  indeed  a  master  of  his  healing 
art)  in  forms  at  once  more  pleasing  and 
more  condensed.  You  will  not  readily  (or* 
get  that  '*  Bridge  of  Sighs/'  and  its  poor 
victim ;  *'  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for 
ever ;"  and  when  next  misery  of  that  class 
appeals  to  your  compassion,  or  vice  in  that 
department  would  proffer  its  temptations, 
the  work  of  a  higher  power  may  be  aided 
by  the  picture  a  true  poet  has  just  unveiled 
to  your  fancy. 

Indeed  it  is  a  very  happy  thing  for  Hood's 
many  friends  to  think  that  the  impulse  which 
created  those  exquisite  things  cannot  have 
passed  unnoticed  or  unrecorded  by  the  Dis- 
penser of  everlasting  recompense  ;  and  that 
they  may  in  humble  hope  rejoice  that  one 
who  thus,  in  his  own  department,  helped  to 
carry  on  the  greab  divine  work  of  human 
amelioration  (and  how  many  temptations 
had  a  genius  so  sensitive  to  all  absurdity  to 
turn  traitor  to  the  cause  of  mankind,  and 
sour  into  the  profitless  disheartening  scof* 
fer !)  is  now  in  a  world  where  such  labors 
are  not  forgotten.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  famous  **  Song  of  the  Shirt"  (as  in  his 
own  quaint  spirit  of  parody  he  styled  and 
moulded  that  thrilling  appeal  on  behalf  of 
female  poverty  and  wretchedness)  few  of  us 
can  forget.  It  shook  the  public  heart  to 
the  core.  We  trust  that  stirring  of  the 
waters  has  not  subsided ;  that  the  charity 
it  aided  to  arotise  and  to  fortify  is  still  busy 
and  unrelaxing  in  its  generous  efforts  to  al- 
leviate surely  the  most  miserable  and  inhu« 
man  bondage — the  more  miserable  because 
overlooked,  and  therefore  un compassionated 
— that  the  dread  of  hunger  and  of  naked* 
ness  ever  forced  its  victims  to  endure. 

"  *  Work  !  work  !  work  ! 
While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof! 

And  work — work — work. 
Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  rooft 
It*s  O  !  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarovs  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  sav*. 

If  this  is  Christian  work. 

" '  Work — work — work. 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim  ; 

Work — work — work, 
Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  ! 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

l^ll  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep. 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream. 
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"  <  O !  Men,  wilb  eistora  Swr  I 
O!  Men. with  Moiheri  and  Wives! 
It  is  not  linen  you*re  wearing  out, 
But  human  creatures*  lives! 

Btitch — stich — stitch. 
In.  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 
A  Shroud  as  well  as  a  Shirt. 


"  *  But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death  ? 

That  phantom  of  grizly  bone, 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

ItHeems  so  like  my  own — 

It  seems  so  like  my  own, 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep, 
Oh  !  God  !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap!" 

But  we  had  best  pause  at  once,  or  we 
should  be  won  to  insert  the  whole.  Buy  the 
book  itselQ  fair  daughter  of  fashion,  or  bor- 
row it  from  some  accommodating  neighbor, 
ID  order  patiently  totranscribe  those  eleven 
stanzas  in  the  clearest  of  Italian  hands,  and 
learn,  as  you  ponder  their  melancholy  mean- 
ings, to  look  tenderly  on  your  woe-worn 
stater,  and  reflect,  that  even  for  your  own 
gentler  sex,  life — the  very  spring-time  of 
Its  years — has  other  scenes  than  the  eve- 
ning salon  and  the  morning /§/«.  Alas! 
these  poor  slaves  of  the  toilet  are  the  very 
Helots  of  haughty  Fashion ;  the  basis  of 
its  gorgeous  structures  are  laid  in  these  un- 
seen, untold  miseries;  the  bright  consum- 
mate flower  of  the  ball-room  parterre  has 
grown  from  this  tear-bedewed  root ;  not  a 
fi>ld  in  the  cripe  Usse  of  that  exquisite  dra- 
pery— in  the  point  lace  of  those  irresistible 
flounces — in  the  iidU  illusion  (most  imagi- 
native of  textures!*)  of  those  graceful 
skirts — in  the  golden  blonde  of  that  inimi- 
table berthe — but  has  been  the  creation 
of  weary  vigils  and  fevered  pulses.  A 
Hamlet,  ''considering  it  too  curiously,'' 
might  raise  strange  sermons  on  this  topic. 

The  same  lesson  is  pressed  forcibly  by 
our  poet  in  another  of  these  touching  com- 
positions, the  **  Lady's  Dream."  In  the 
dread  midnight  the  vision  of  all  the  un- 
marked   sorrows  of   the    working    world 

•  The  poetry  of  Partsi  m  millinery  has  never 
yet  obtained  its  due  praises  as  one  of  the  ffr*'at 
departments  of  esth«*tical  science.  How  bold, 
IbrezHmple,  is  the  figure,  when  silks  are  described 
as  "  d'un  veritable  couleur  de  succes.'^'  The  fan- 
cy of  a  new  Parisian  bonnet  was  objected  to  by 
a  fair  purchaser:  ** Madame,"  was  the  reply  of 
indignant  genius, "  parole  d*honneur,  il  m'a  cout6 
trois  nuits  d*insomnie  pour  Vimaginer!'^  Still 
better  wa-*  the  solemn  "  not  at  home "  of  the 
porter  of  one  of  the  greater  artists — "  Monsieur 
B*eflt  pat  visible,  U  compass  !** 
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passes  before  the  eyes  of  a  child  of  pomp 
and  luxury. 

**  *  And  oh  !  those  maidens  young. 
Who  wrought  in  that  dreary  room. 

With  figures  drooping  and  spectres  thin. 
And  c'leeks  without  a  bloom  ; 

And  the  voice  that  cried, "  For  the  pomp  of  pride, 
We  haste  to  an  early  tomb ! 

*' '  For  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  pride, 

We  toil  like  Afric  slaves, 
And  only  to  earn  a  home  at  last, 

Whfre  yonder  cypress  waves;'* 
And  then  ihey  point*- d — I  never  saw 

A  ground  so  full  of  graves  !'  " 


"'I  dress'd  as  the  nobles  dress, 

In  cloth  of  silver  and  gold. 
With  silk,  and  satin,  and  costly  fbrs, 

In  many  an  ample  fold  ; 
But  I  never  rememtinr'd  the  naked  limbs 

That  froze  with  winter's  cold. 

'"The  wounds  I  might  have  heaPd  ! 

The  human  sorrow  Hnd  smart ! 
And  yet  it  was  never  in  my  soul 

To  play  so  ill  a  part : 
But  evU  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought. 

As  well  as  want  of  heart  /'  '* 

Listen  to  the  champion  of  the  poor  again, 
when  he  paints  the  melancholy  march  of 
the  tenants  of  the  poor-house  to  their 
gloomy  home,  at  the  "  setting  of  the  work- 
house clock." 

('  Onward  onward,  with  hasty  feet, 
They  swarm — and  westward  still — 
Masses  born  to  drink  and  eat. 
But  starving  amidst  Whitechapel's  meat. 
And  famishing  down  Cornhill ! 
Through  thn  Poultry^but  still  unfed — 
Christian  charity,  hang  your  head! 
Hungry,  passing  the  Street  of  Bread ; 
Thirsty,  the  Street  of  Milk— 
Ragged,  beside  thn  Ludgate  Mart, 
So  gorgeous,  through  mechanic  art. 
With  coiton,  and  wool,  and  silk  ! 

"  At  last,  before  that  door 
That  beani  so  many  a  knock, 
Ere  ever  it  opens  to  sick  or  poor, 
Like  sheep  they  huddle  and  flock — 
And  would  that  all  the  good  and  wise 
Could  see  the  million  of  hollow  ^yes, 
With  a  gleam  deiived  from  hope  and  the  skieSy 
Upturned  to  the  workhouse  clock! 

■*Oh  !  that  the  parish  powers. 
Who  regulate  labor's  hours, 
The  daily  amount  of  human  trial, 
Weariness,  pain,  and  self-denial. 
Would  turn  from  the  artificial  dial 
Thatstriketli  ten  or  eleven, 
And  go,  for  once,  by  that  older  one 
That  stands  in  the  light  of  Nature's  sua, 
Aad  ukes  its  time  from  Heaven !" 
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A  moral  not  unlike  the  bearing  of  these, 
is  contained  in  the  strange  extravaganza  of 
*'  Miss  Kiimansegg/'  which  occupies  near- 
ly half  of  the  first  of  these  volumes.  The 
fiction  is  scarcelj  a  happy  one  ;  but  the  ex- 
ecution is,  in  some  parts,  admirable,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  droll  pathos  in  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  heiress,  scurvily  treated  by 
her  magnificent  count,  and  slain  at  last  by 
the  symbol  and  instrument  of  her  own 
wealth.  The  ode  to  Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  full 
of  witty  retort,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
treading  upon  the  most  delicate  and  dan- 
fferous  of  all  the  fields  of  satire.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  been  pleased  to  comment  some- 
what severely  upon  an  innocent  expression 
of  our  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  the  wit 
takes  ample  vengeance  on  the  critic, 
and  in  him  on — as  he  considers — all  the 
exhibitors  of  ostentatious  sanctity.  **  Man,*' 
declares  Hood — 

**  may  pious  texts  repeat, 
And  yet  religion  have  no  inward  sent; 
'Tis  not  so  plain  as  the  old  Hill  of  Howth, 
A  man  has  got  bis  belly  full  of  meat, 
Because  he  talks  with  victuals  in  his  mouth  /** 

Again,  on  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  Sabbath 
Bill,  and  other  compulsory  religious  enact- 
ments, the  poet's  opinion 


"  Spontaneously  fo  Uod  should  tend  the  soul, 
Like  the  magnetic  needle  to  the  Pole  ; 
But  what  were  that  intrinsic  virtue  worth, 
Suppose  some  fellow  with  more  zeal  than  know- 
ledge, 
Fresh  from  St.  Andrew's  College, 
Should  nail  the  conscious  needle  to  the  north  ?" 

He  declares  that  he  abhors  the  partiality 
of  schemes — 

**  That  frown  upon  St.  Giles*  sins,  but  blink 
The  peccadinoes  of  all  Piccadilly  ;" 

as  if 

**  the  rich  by  easy  trips 
May    CO    to    heaven,  whereas    the    poor    and 

lowly 
Must  work  tkeir  passage^  as  they  do  in  ships." 

Neither  is  the  angry  bard  needlessly 
complimentary  to  Mr,  Wilson,  in  his  char- 
acter of  Oriental  Traveller  :— 

**  You  have  been  to  Palestine— alas ! 

Some    minds    improve    by   travel,   others, 
rather 
Resemble  copper  wire,  or  brass. 

Which  gets  the  narrower  by  going  fkrther  !" 

The  argument  is  capable  of  being  dan- 
gerously and  extravagantly  misapplied  :  bat 


no  one  can  well  deny  i\iefaei  embodied  in 
the  following  lines,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
the  application  as  long  as  it  is  urged  to  the 
enforcement  of  individual  humility  and  uni- 
versal charity : — 

"  Gifted  with  noble  tendency  to  dimb, 

Yet  weak  at  the  same  time. 
Faith  is  a  kind  of  parasitic  plant. 
That    grasps    the    nearest   stem    with    tendril- 
rings; 
And  as  the  climate  and  the  soil  mav  grsnt, 
i^o  is  the  sort  of  tree  to  which  it  clings. 
Consider,  then,  before,  like  Hurlothrumbo, 
You  aim  your  club  at  any  creed  on  earth. 
That,  by  the  simple  accident  of  birth. 
You  might  have  been  High   Priest  to   Mumbo 
Jumbo.*' 

We  pass  on,  however,  without  much  de- 
lay from  this  branch  of  our  task  of  criti- 
cism.  The  light-armed  troops  of  wit  and 
humor,  powerful  as  they  are  at  times  to 
scatter  the  pompous  columns  of  sanctimo- 
nious pretence,  are  seldom  a  perfectly  safe 
auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  sincere  religion. 
They  are  Swiss,  "  who  fight  for  any  God  or 
man."  Wit  has  no  lime  and  no  solicitude 
to  make  distinctions ;  and  those  who  most 
enjoy  its  sallies  are  usually  just  as  little  in- 
clined to  do  so.  Hence  it  is  constantly 
made  to  do  a  work  its  authors  never  in- 
tended;  and  Tartufie  and  Hudibras  are 
formed  into  standing  arsenals  of  artillery 
against  sincere  profession  no  less  than 
false.  While  the  very  connexion  of  ludi- 
crous associations  with  even  corruptions 
and  sporiotts  imitations  of  religion  cannot 
be  easily  severed  from  religion  in  its  purity 
and  truth ;  the  very  language  of  hypocrisy 
and  sincerity  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  the  same ;  and  the  ridicule  that  is 
blended  with  that  phraseology  in  its  false, 
will  adhere  to  it  in  its  upright  use.  Men 
are  unconsciously  betrayed  to  pass  the 
shifting  barrier  that  divides  them.  The 
warfare  against  hypocrisy  becomes  thus  too 
oflen  a  discipline  for  the  warfare  against 
sincere  belief;  the  laughter  which  derides 
superstition  saps  the  bulwarks  that  defend 
against  infidelity.  Like  the  dragon  fight 
of  the  knight  in  Schiller,  the  assailants  are 
trained  upon  the  fiilse  to  attack  the  true. 
We  are  not  sorry  to  see  our  man  of  pun 
and  poesy  safe  out  of  this  dangerous  re- 
gion. 

For  Hood's  ffift  as  a  poet  of  pure  fancy 
— a  dreamer  in  the  visionary  world  <h 
flowers  and  fairies  or  in  that  ideal  elder 
world  of  Greek  mythological  heroism  near 
akin  to  it,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
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those  ethereil  imaginings,  "The  Two 
Swans,"  "The  Plea  of  the  MidBumroer 
Fairies."  "  Lycus,  the  CenUur,"  "  Hero 
and  Leander" — for  Hood,  too,  has  Fersiiied 
that  immemorial  tale.  This  brings  us  to 
his  love  verses,  which  have  much  of  the 
delicate  beauty  of  the  early  English  school. 
The  lines — 

**  Lady,  would*8t  thou  heiress  be 
To  winter's  cold  and  cruel  part?*'  &e. 

might  be  a  veritable  relic  of  George  With- 
ers. The  following,  too,  have  much  feeling 
in  their  prettiness  : — 


"  Still  glides  the  gentle  streamlet  on, 
With  shifting  current  new  and  strange  ; 
The  water  that  was  here  is  gone, 
But  those  green  shadows  never  change. 

<'  Serene  or  ruffled  by  the  storm. 
On  present  waves,  as  on  the  past. 
The  mirrored  grove  retains  its  form, 
The  self-same  trees  their  semblance  cast. 

**  The  hue  each  fleeting  globule  wears, 
That  drop  bequeaths  it  to  the  next ; 
One  picture  still  the  surface  bears. 
To  illustrate  the  murmur'd  text. 

**  So,  love,  however  time  may  flow. 
Fresh  hours  pursuing  those  that  flee, 
One  constant  image  still  shall  show 
My  tide  of  life  is  true  to  thee." 

Thomas  Hood  was  the  son  of  a  booksell- 
er—of the  Mr.  Hood  whose  name  was  usu- 
ally entwined  in  bibliopolic  matrimony  with 
Verner — the  firm  of  "  Verner  and  Hood." 
He  began  as  a  probationer  in  the  world  of 
commerce ;  a  clerk  in  a  counting-house ; 
and  doubtless  even  then  at  times  "  penn'd 
a  stanza  when  he  should  engross."  His 
doom,  however,  was  not  to  resemble  that  of 
his  friend  Charles  Lamb  in  the  continued 
drudgery  of  the  desk  ;  the  young  scribe's 
cheek  began  to  pale,  and  his  pulse  to 
quicken ;  and  he  was  sent  for  change  of 
air  to  Scotland — to  Dundee,  where  some 
relatives  of  his  father's  resided.  At  a  later 
period,  on  his  return  to  London,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  where  he 
learned  the  cunning  of  those  droll  etchings 
with  which  he  was  afterwards  accustomed 
to  adorn  his  publications.  This  too  me- 
chanic art  did  not  long  detain  him  from  his 
early  and  abiding  bent;  and  he  became 
connected  with  the  London  Magazine,  a 
periodical  of  high  repute  in  those  days 
through  all  the  lH>rders  of  Cockaigne.  The 
public  are  familiar  with  his  subsequent  lit- 
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erary  labors-^-his  "  Comic  Annnals,"  his 
*  Wbimeiealtties,"  his  <' Up  the  Rhine" 
(that  volume  of  irresistible  humor),  his 
'Tylney  Hall,"  a  fiction  of  the  standard 
three-volume  dimensions,  and  written  with 
much  power.  The  present  volumes  are, 
however,  the  best  guarantee  of  Hood's 
fame  ;  they,  perhaps,  alone  convey  an  ade- 
quate impression  of  his  great  and  original 
powers.  They  are  a  real  gift  to  the  lovers 
of  genuine  poetry  ;  and  we  sliall  be  happy 
to  pay  our  critical  respects  with  equal 
courtesy  to  that  other  volume  promised  in 
the  preface  to  the  present  collection, 
''composed  of  the  more  thoughtful  pieces 
in  his  poems  of  wit  and  humor." 

Hood's  latter  years  were  years  of  slow 
and  wasting  illness,  borne  with  great  cheer- 
fulness, and  presenting,  as  far  as  hia 
friends  could  observe,  many  unobtrusive 
traces  of  those  deeper  feelings  which  even 
the  most  mirthful  of  his  joyous  effusions 
discover,  and  which,  indeed,  make  much 
of  the  charm  of  all  that  this  kind-hearted 
and  accomplished  man  gave  to  the  world. 


From  Cbmnbtrt'  Bdlnbarfk  JooratL 
ThI:  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  DR.  ZSCHOKKE. 

A  FEW  snatches  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  journal  from  time  to  time, 
together  with  an  abridgment  of  the  diary 
of  a  poor  Wiltshire  vicar,  issued  in  our 
"  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  entertaining 
Tracts,"  have  rendered  the  name  of 
Zschokke  not  unfamiliar  to  our  readers. 
No  one  who  has  fallen  in  with  any  of  his 
writings,  but  must  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  man;  and,  fortunately,  the 
spirited  proprietors  of  the  Foreign  Library 
place  means  at  our  disposal  to  present  an 
outline  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting characters  of  the  present  age.* 

A  variety  of  circumstances  renders  this, 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  one  of  the 
best  autobiographies  ever  published.  The 
author  kept  a  diary  regularly  from  twelve 
years  of  age,  noting  down  events  at  the 
time  they  occurred  to  him  with  all  the 
vigorous  earnestness  of  youth.     The  work 

♦  Autobiography  of  Heinrich  Zschokke,  formiDg 
the  33d  part  of  the  Foreign  Library.  London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall.  Reprinted  in  Wiley  A  P«t- 
nara  a  Library  of  Choice  Readiag. 
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was  not,  however,  prepared  for  the  press 
until  he  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
•evenly*  Thns  the  exuberance  of  imma- 
tured  enthusiasm  is  toned  down  by  the 
sober  experience  of  age.  From  a  neglect- 
ed orphan,  Zschokke  had  meanwhile  been 
a  teacher,  lecturer,  dramatist,  poet,  histo- 
rian, traveller,  diplomatist,  stadtholder, 
newspaper  editor,  popular  instructor,  and, 
added  to  all  these  characters,  always  a 
reformer  and  philosopher. 

Heinrich  Zschokke  was  born  in  the 
year  1770  at  Magdeburg,  in  Lower  Saxony. 
His  father — a  clothmaker  and  oberdltester^ 
or  deacon  of  his  guild — was  his  only  guar- 
dian, for  his  mother  died  seven  weeks  after 
his  birth.  *'I,  his  youngest  child,"  says 
the  writer, ''  became,  like  most  Benjamins, 
the  darling  of  my  father's  heart;"  whilst 
the  young  favorite  looked  up  to  his  father 
as  "the  chief  and  king  of  his  childish 
world."  The  rule  he  was  subjected  to  was 
extremely  indulgent,  and  the  young  adven- 
turer soon  made  himself  an  adept  in  all 
manner  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  boyish 
games,  before  he  acquired  any  useful  ac- 
complishments. At  the  age  of  nine,  how- 
ever, his  play-days  were  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  he  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  an  elder  brother.  This  new 
protector  tried  to  turn  the  young  harum- 
scarum  into  a  gentleman.  Tailor  and 
hairdresser  were  set  to  work  upon  him ; 
but  the  fine  clothes  and  his  brother's  regu- 
lations deprived  him  of  his  ragged  street 
companions  and  their  rough  pastimes  ;  and 
being  much  confined  at  home,  he  took  a 
great  dislike  to  the  well  polished  floors  and 
gilded  panels  of  his  fine  brother's  fine 
house.  When  sent  to  school,  the  wayward 
pupil  neglected  accidence  and  grammar  for 
the  more  fascinating  study  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  the  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  The  latter  took  such  a  firm  hold 
on  his  imagination,  that  he  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  shipwreck  himself  some  day  on  a 
beautiful  desert  island,  but  to  prepare  him- 
self better  beforehand  than  did  the  unfortu- 
nate Robinson  Crusoe. 

Such  was  young  Zschokke's  wayward- 
ness, that  his  friends  considered  him  a 
wrong-headed  fellow,  who  would  never 
come  to  any  good ;  as  an  untaught,  idle, 
untidy  little  vagabond,  given  to  laaghing 
and  crying  at  improper  times  and  places : 
now  credulous  even  to  silliness,  now  mis- 
trustful to  his  own  detriment;  sometimes 
obstinate,  sometimes  foolishly  docile.  Be- 
nMth  all  these  failings,  however^  there  ran 
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a  copious  stream  of  pressed  affection.  He 
was  coldly  and  carelessly  treated,  thrust 
about  from  one  member  of  his  family  to 
another  as  a  useless  incumbrance,  and 
forced  into  a  kind  of  antagonism  with  them, 
or  thrown  back  upon  his  own  impulses. 
"  I  was  obliged  to  accustom  myself  to  my 
solitary  condition,  and  to  seek  my  best 
enjoyment  in  the  delusions  of  imagination, 
fichus  forsaken  by  all,  I  first  began  clearly 
to  understand  that  I  was  an  orphan,  sup- 
ported indeed  by  the  interest  of  my  pater* 
nal  inheritance,  but  the  most  useless  and 
superfluous  being  upon  earth. .  This  es- 
tranged mankind  from  me,  and  me  from 
mankind  :  I  was  alone  in  th^vorld.  The 
consciousness  of  my  separatiiff  from  others 
only  increased  and  embittered  my  intense 
longing  for  sympathy  and  affection.  With- 
out jealousy,  yet  not  without  a  certain 
secret  bitterness  of  feeling,  have  I  oflea 
stood  by  when  one  of  my  companions 
enjoyed  the  praises  and  smiles  of  a  father, 
or  the  embraces  and  kisses  of  a  mother. 
Me  no  one  pressed  to  his  bosom ;  my  tears 
were  dried  by  no  loving  hand;  and  every 
reproach,  which  to  other  children  is  sweet- 
ened by  the  consciousness  of  their  parents' 
affection,  fell  upon  me  with  unmin^ed  bit- 
terness. Now  first  the  death  of  my  father 
became  to  me  a  quite  infinite  loss.  I 
eagerly  endeavored  to  recall  to  my  memory 
his  slightest  actions,  hb  most  insignificant 
words  and  looks.  1  longed  to  die,  and  be 
with  him  once  more.  Oflen  I  lefl  my  bed 
at  night,  and  lay  weeping  on  my  knees, 
imploring  my  father  to  appear  to  me  at 
least  once  again.  Then  I  waited  with 
breathless  awe,  and  gazed  around  to  see 
his  spirit ;  and  when  no  spirit  came,  I 
returned  sobbing  inconsolably  to  my  bed, 
while  I  murmured  reproachfully,  '  Thou> 
too,  best  darling  father,  dost  not  care  about 
me  any  longer  !  *  " 

No  one  can  peruse  the  account  given  of 
the  sorrows  of  orphanhood  without  being 
affected  by  it;  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
knowledging it  to  be  a  faithful  record  of 
the  sorrows  of  an  abused  and  parentJesB 
child. 

Amidst  all  his  eccentricities,  he  possess- 
ed an  uuusual  aptitude  for  learning,  as  the 
way  in  which  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
Latin  will  show.  At  a  school  to  which  he 
was  sent,  the  only  pupil  who  studied  that 
language  was  the  pedagogue's  favorite. 
"  Whenever  there  was  any  thing  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets — rope  dancers,  soldiers,  pup- 
pet-shows, dancing  bears  or  monkeys — thW 
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favorite  alone  was  invariably  allow^  to 
leave  the  school-room,  on  asking  permission 
in  Latin.  I,  who  had  not  yet  got  beyond 
the  catechism,  could  not  resist  this  power 
M  attraction,  and  resolved  to  become  mas- 
ter of  the  magic  spell.  Its  little  possessor 
in  vain  represented  to  me  the  length  and 
difficulty  of  the  way,  through  an  endless 
wilderness  of  declensions,  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, and  conjugations.  Undaunted,  I 
traversed  the  hard  and  thorny  path  from 
Mensa  to  Audio,  and,  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, not  without  fear  and  trembling,  I 
stammered  out  my  conjuring  formula.  The 
school-master,  amazed  at  my  sudden  learn- 
ing, examined  me  incredulously  in  various 
ways;  at  length,  satisfied  of  my  acquisition, 
be  praised  my  perseverance,  prophesying 
that  something  might  be  made  of  me,  and 
formally  declared  me  his  second  Lateiner, 
with  all  rights  and  privileges  thereunto  ap- 
pertaining." 

Like  the  greater  number  of  youths  of  his 
temperament,  Zschokke  was  passionately 
Ibnd  of  reading,  and  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge ;  but  as  he  chose  to  arrive  at  it  by 
more  erratic  paths  than  are  beaten  out  for 
the  schools,  he  went  to  live  with  an  old 
rector,  who  was,  moreover,  a  hack-author. 
This  prolific  writer  gave  him,  besides  plenty 
of  employment  in  transcribing  and  transla- 
ting, unrestrained  access  to  his  large  and 
varied  library.  Into  the  sweets  of  this  trea- 
sure Zschokke  dipped  during  several  years, 
till,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  panted  to 
"  see  the  world."  But  where  to  go  ?  He 
conned  over  a  map  to  fix  his  choice ;  and 
aAer  a  little  consideration,  determined  to 
choose  Schwerin,  in  Mecklenburg,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  a  former  school- 
fellow had  settled  there  as  a  court  actor. 
He  suddenly  conceived  a  passion  for  the 
stage,  packed  up  his  littfe  properly,  and 
without  more  ado  set  off.  It  was  on  a 
cold,  foggy,  but  snowless  morning,  the  22d 
of  January,  1788,  that  the  young  adventu- 
rer gaily  approached  the  frontiers  of  the 
old  Obotritenland,  and  with  a  light  free 
heart,  like  a  bird  escaped  from  its  c^^ge, 
followed  the  impulses  of  youthful  activity, 
and  wandered  freely  over  hill  and  dale. 
His  native  city,  with  its  heavy  girdle  of 
walls  and  moats,  and  its  towering  spires 
ahd  gables,  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
vanished  in  the  gray  mist  far  behind  him. 
Unknown  landscapes,  unknown  villages, 
trees,  and  cottages,  all  silvered  over  with 
morning  rime,  rose  one  af\er  another  out  of 
the  misty  air  before  htm.     He  saog^  he 
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danced,  he  shouted  with  joy ;  he  longed  to 
embrace  every  peasant  that  he  met.  Voices 
of  sweet  prophecy  made  the  air  ring  wildly 
around  him.  He  was  not  superstitious; 
but  there  are  times  when  wiser  men  than 
he  have  dreamt  of  intercourse  with  future 
events  and  unseen  powers. 

**  The  pleasantest  of  my  omens,"  says 
he,  "  occurred  on  the  second  day  of  my 
Hegira.  As  night  drew  on,  I  stopped  at 
an  inn  in  the  village  of  Grabow.  As  I 
entered  the  parlor,  darkened  by  the  evening 
twilight,  1  was  suddenly  wrapt  in  an  unex- 
pected embrace,  and  pressed  to  a  warm 
female  heart ;  while,  amid  showers  of  kiss- 
es and  tears,  I  heard  these  words — 'Oh, 
my  child,  my  dear  child  !'  Although  I 
knew,  of  course,  that  this  greeting  was  not 
for  me,  yet  the  motherly  embrace  seemed 
to  me  the  herald  of  better  days,  the  beauti- 
ful welcome  to  a  newer,  warmer  world. 
Let  my  reader  put  himself  in  my  place, 
and  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  poor  young 
orphan,  who  had  never  been  folded  to  one 
loving  heart  since  his  father's  death,  and  to 
whom,  for  ten  long  melancholy  years, 
caresses  and  tender  words  had  been  utterly 
unknown  !  A  sweet  trembling  passed  over 
me,  as  1  felt  myself  folded  in  that  warm 
embrace.  The  illusion  vanished  when 
lighted  candles  were  brought  into  the  room; 
The  modest  hostess  started  from  me  in 
some  consternation;  then,  looking  at  me 
with  smiling  embarrassment,  she  told  me 
that  my  age  and  height  exactly  correspond- 
ed to  those  of  her  son,  whom  she  expected 
home  that  night  from  a  distant  school.  As 
her  son  did  not  arrivethat  night,  she  tended 
and  served  me  with  a  loving  cordiality,  as 
if  to  make  amends  to  herself  for  the  disap- 
pointment of  her  son's  absence.  The 
dainties  which  she  had  prepared  for  him 
with  her  own  hands  she  now  bestowed  upon 
me,  and  my  healthy  boyish  appetite  did 
ample  justice  to  their  merits.  Nor  did  her 
kindness  end  here.  She  packed  up  a  sup- 
ply of  dainty  provisions  for  me  the  next 
day,  procured  ine  a  place  in  a  diligence  to 
Schwerin,  wrapt  me  up  carefully  against 
frost  and  rain,  and  dismissed  me  with  ten- 
der admonitions  and  motherly  farewells. 
She  refused  to  impoverish  my  scanty  purse 
by  taking  any  payment  for  my  night's  lodg- 
ing, but  she  did  not  refuse  a  grateful  kiss, 
which  at  parting  I  pressed  upon  her  cheek. 
Yet  all  this  kindness  was  bestowed  not  on 
me,  but  on  the  image  of  her  absent  son. 
Such  is  a  mother's  heart  I" 

His   frieod  at  Schwerin  received  him 
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coldly,  and  laughed  at  his  projects ;  but  a 
third  person  who  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view foJ lowed  him  out  of  the  house  as  he 
left  it  disappointed  and  hopeless,  and  did 
him  the  kindness  to  introduce  him  to  a 
printer,  partly  as  tutor,  and  partly  as  lite- 
rary assistant.  With  this  person  he  was 
extremely  happy ;  but  the  restless  spirit  of 
change,  after  a  time,  overcame  him. 

Zschokke  lefl  all  his  happiness  at 
Schwerin,  to  carry  out  his  still  existing 
dramatic  predilections;  for,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  manager  of  a  theatre — a 
decayed  nobleman — he  joined  his  corps, 
which  was  bound  for  Prenzlau,  on  the 
Uckermark.  Here  his  duties  were  suffi- 
ciently varied.  He  "  curtailed  the  trains 
of  heroic  tragedies;  altered  old-fashioned 
comedies  to  suit  modern  taste ;  mutilated 
and  patched  all  sorts  of  pieces  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  company ;  wrote,  on  my  own 
account,  a  few  raw-head  and  bloody -bone 
pieces;  rhymed  prologues  and  epilogues, 
and  corresponded  with  the  most  worshipful 
magistrates  and  grandee^s  of  various  small 
towns,  exhorting  them  to  ennoble  the  taste 
of  their  respective  small  publics,  by  liberal 
encouragement  of  our  legitimate  drama." 
When  tired  of  the  vagrant  life  and  miscel- 
laneous employments  of  a  dramatic  author, 
Zschokke  determined  to  enter  a  university, 
for  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  qualify 
himself.  That  which  he  chose  was  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He  wrote  home 
for  some  of  his  patrimonial  funds,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  his  guardians  at  Magdeburg, 
who  had  beard  nothing  of  him  for  ten 
years,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had 
perished  somehow  or  other  during  his  va- 
gabondizing. The  requisite  cash  was, 
however,  remitted.  The  biographer's  de- 
scription of  his  matriculation  is  highly 
characteristic.  **  As  the  *  Rector  Magnifi- 
cus'  of  the  high-school  at  Frankfort,  the 
venerable  Professor  Hausen,  was  about  to 
inscribe 'my  name  in  the  list  of  academical 
citizens,  he  asked'  '  What  do  you  wish  to 
study  V  I  could  not  tell,  and  replied,  *  Allow 
me  to  keep  for  a  while  my  freedom  of  choice 
among  the  nine  muses.'  He  looked  at  me 
in  amazement,  and  said, '  You  must  belong 
to  one  of  the  faculties,  and  can  take  only 
one  of  the  nine  sisters  for  your  lawful 
spouse.  That  does  not  hinder  you  from 
flirting  a  little  with  each  as  you  go  by. 
I  stood  irresolute  for  a  few  moments;  for  J 
only  desired  to  gather  together  at  this  pub- 
lic market  place  of  the  sciences  a  miscel- 
laneous u^asure  of  learnings  for  use  or 
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ornament,  and  still  more  to  rid  myself,  once 
for  all,  of  my  religious  doubts.  I  at  length 
threw  the  handkerchief  to  theology,  and 
thought  with  satisfaction  of  the  approval 
this  choice  would  meet  with  from  my  pious 
relatives  at  Magdeburg." 

Here  Zschokke  made  up  for  lost  time, 
and,  abstracting  himself  from  the  com- 
panionship and  vagaries  of  the  Bur6chen^ 
employed  his  whole  time  in  reading.  He 
had  scarcely  studied  a  year,  when  he  was 
called  on  to  make  a  funeral  oration  over  a 
deceased  class-fellow.  This  he  did  with  so 
much  effect  that  he  suddenly  became  the 
pet  of  the  professors,  and  the  friend  and 
c<mfidant  of  all  the  Frankfort  sons  of  the 
muses. 

Soon  ader,  he  wrote  a  melodrama  called 
Abellino,  "  which  soon  flew  on  the  wings 
of  the  press  into  almost  all  the  theatres  of 
Germany.  It  procured  for  the  beardless 
author,  among  other  honors,  a  formal  invi- 
tation from  a  company  of  merchants  near 
Stettin,  to  witness,  as  their  guest,  the  tri- 
umphant representation  of  the  piece.  My^ 
modesty  could  hardly  have  resisted  so' 
tempting  a  harvest  of  laurels,  had  not  a 
most  untimely  deficit  in  my  finances— de- 
ficits are  apt  to  be  untimely — compelled  me 
to  shun  the  trifling  but  unavoidable  ex- 
penses of  the  journey."  This  was  no  a^ 
fectation  of  modest  self-denial.  Zschokke 
expresses,  a  few  pages  further  on,  but  little 
respect  for  the  taste  of  a  public  which  could 
so  highly  applaud  his  **  schoolboy  melodra- 
ma. And  although,"  he  adds,  '*  the  love  of 
fame  had  always  appeared  to  me  scarcely 
less  contemptible  than  the  love  of  money, 
literary  celebrity  had  never  appeared  so 
thoroughly  despicable  in  my  eyes  as  now, 
when  I  learnt  who  could  obtain  it,  and  for 
what*''*  Surely  this  is  a  rare  instance  of  an 
author  criticising  himself  and  his  muse  so 
severely.  But  he  wished,  and  determined, 
to  test  his  fame  upon  higher  things. 

After  a  visit  home — where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  the  very  rela- 
tions who  had  previously  driven  him  away  by 
their  unsympathizing  coldness  towards  hint 
— he  was,  on  his  return  to  Frankfort,  dab- 
bed doctor,  and  became  a  tutor  and  extra- 
academical  lecturer.  His  classes  were  al- 
ways full,  and  his  fame  was  much  increased 
during  the  three  and  a  half  years  he  wa» 
thus  employed,  when  he  aspired  to  become 
a  "  professor  extraordinary  ;"  but  his  polit- 
ical principles  stood  in  his  way,  and  the  go- 
vernment refused  him  the  office.  Disgust- 
ed with  this,  his  old  travelling  desires  re- 
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tarntd,  and  «>iie  morning  in  May,  1795, 
lie  mounted  the  stage  on  his  way  to  Swit- 
serland. 

At  Zurich, Zsohokke  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  patriot  Paul  Usteri,  Henry  Pes- 
talozzi  the  celebrated  and  pure-minded 
educational  reformer,  and  N^geli,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  system  of  national  singing 
wbieh  has  been  so  successfully  followed  by 
Wilhelm  and  Mainzer.  Paris  was  his  next 
destination,  and  he  entered  France  while 
the  effects  of  the  terrible  revolution  were 
still  visible.  '*  Is  this  la  belle  France  ?"  I 
involuntarily  exclaimed.  Oelsner  [his  com- 
panion] smiled,  and  replied,  *'  La  belle 
France  means  Paris ;  that  is,  the  mansion, 
of  which  the  whole  country,  from  the  Rhine 
io  the  Pyrenees,  is  but  the  courtyard,  with 
the  barns  and  outhouses  ;**  and  this  is  true 
of  France  to  this  day. 

Paris  had  few  charms  for  the  practical 
philosopher,  and  he  soon  left  it  to  see  Rome, 
proceeding  on  his  journey  by  way  of  Swit- 
zerland, a  country  with  which  he  was  al- 
teady  in  some  degree  acquainted. 

He  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1796.  While  at  Berne,  he  was  unexpect- 
edly aUacked  by  fever,  which  confined  him 
three  months,  and  left  him  in  a  feeble  state 
of  bodily  health.  On  his  recovery,  he 
made  a  pedestrian  journey  toChur,  a  pretty 
town,  the  capital  of  the  Orisons.  Before 
setting  out,  he  sent  <m  his  baggage  from 
Berne,  but  on  getting  to  Chur,  fuund  he 
bad  arrived  before  it,  and  was  consequently 
obliged  to  wait  its  appearance.  This  tri- 
fling event  proved  to  be  the  turning-point 
of  bis  history.  To  pass  away  the  time,  he 
called  on  the  only  two  men  of  eminence 
belonging  to  Chur  whose  names  he  knew. 
Thetie  were  the  poet  Salis-Seewis  and  Di- 
rector Nesemann,  conductor  of  an  educa- 
tional institution,  which  had  once  attained 
great  celebrity,  but  appeared  to  be  now 
verging  towards  iu  decline.  It  was  situa- 
ted at  the  castle  of  Riechenau,  and  con- 
tained BOW  only  fifteen  scholars.  Nese- 
mann was  the  head  master,  but  the  owner 
of  the  whole  was  the  head  of  the  republic 
of  the  Grisons,  the  President  Baptista  von 
Tscharner.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
that  Reichenau  had  received  and  given 
shelter  to  a  wandering  gentleman  and  scho- 
lar. It  was  here  that,  towards  the  end  of 
October,  1793,  a  certain  young  Mopsieur 
Chabas  of  Languedoc  arrived,  weary  and 
penniless,  with  all  his  worldly  goods  upon 
bis  hack,  and  presently  threw  himself  for 
refuge  <m  Tscharner  and  Nesemann,  by 
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imploring  their  protection-«-a  boon  instant- 
ly conceded.  This  humble  stranger,  who 
resided  for  some  time  as  a  teacher  in  the 
establishment,  is  now,  as  we  all  know,. 
Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  Fr^ench. 

Zschokke  was,  after  a 'few  days,  asked  to 
take  the  sole  management  and  direction  of 
the  declining  school ;  and  he  accepted  it. 
**Thu8  were  my  wanderings,  by  a  very 
agreeable  and  unexpected  occurrence, 
brought  to  a  sudden  termination.  The  de- 
lay of  a  lazy  courier  had  changed  the 
course  of  my  life.  Farewell  now,  Florence 
and  Rome,  palette  and  brush !  A  school- 
master's vocation  was  now  to  be  my  sphere 
of  action,  and  no  fairer  or  wider  had  I  ever 
desired ;  mine  was  a  home  in  the  rock  for- 
tress of  the  Alps,  a  more  delightful  one 
than  I  had  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  spacious  castle,  with 
its  adjacent  buildings,  only  two  miles  from 
Chur,  was  flanked  by  an  extensive  garden, 
against  whos>e  rocky  terraces  foamed  the  im- 
petuous waters  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  oppo- 
site shores,  bordered  by  green  meadows  and 
clumps  of  larches,  the  landscape  opened  into 
a  beautiful  wilderness,  beyond  which  the 
mighty  Alps  rose  range  af^er  range,  peak  in- 
to peak  melting  away  in  the  blue  distance, 
round  the  snow-capped  summit  of  St.  Goth- 
ard."  The  establishment  revived  and  flour- 
ished. "  Yet,"  says  Zschokke,  lamenting 
the  deficiency  of  a  merely  classical  educa- 
tion, *'  with  secret  shame  1  soon  discovered 
my  ignorance  of  much  which  it  most  behoved 
me  to  know ;  of  matters  which  all  children 
inquire  after,  and  concerning  which,  when 
a  boy,  I  had  myself  vainly  endeavored  to 
obtain  information.  I  understood  neither 
the  stones  under  my  feet,  nor  the  stars  over 
my  head,  nor  the  commonest  flower  that 
blossomed  in  forest  or  meadow.  In  this  I 
was  probably  in  the  same  predicament  with 
most  of  our  pedagogue ish  hirelings,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  their  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  Sanscrit,  are  unable  even  to  name  the 
objects  that  lie  around  them  in  daily  life. 
They  study  every  thing  except  the  realities 
which  lie  at  their  feet.  In  these  branches 
of  learning,  I  and  my  adopted  children  be- 
came, therefore,  fellow-pupils;  and  the  in- 
numerable universe  was  our  schoolroom. 
It  was  now  that  I  first  discovered  how  much 
more  a  teacher  may  learn  of  children, 
than  children  can  of  a  teacher."  The  En- 
glish reader  will  remember  Wordsworth's 
lines — 

**  Dear  little  boy,  my  heart 
For  other  loro  would  tetdom  yotfiit 
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Could  I  bnt  teaoh  a  htindrediL  part 
Of  what  from  thee  1  learn." 


Zschokke  set  about  conquering  his  defi- 
ciencies by  studying  natural  history  where 
it  ought  to  be  stildicd — in  the  fields  and 
forests.  On  one  occasion,  his  ardent  pur- 
suit  of  this  sort  of  knowledge  saved  his  life. 
The  French  army  having  overrun  Swit- 
zerland, revolutionary  troubles  followed, 
and  Zschokke,  taking  part  with  the  pa- 
triots, was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  school, 
and  keep  himself  closely  confined  to  his 
castle.  One  day  he  had  the  imprudence  to 
visit  a  firiend,  Professor  Bartels,  who  lived 
opposite  the  city  of  Chur,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Calanda.  "  I  spent  a  delightful  af- 
ternoon with  him,  in  company  with  the 
beautiful  Baroness  Salis-Hadelstein,  and 
some  young  friends  of  hers.  We  sang, 
played,  conversed,  and  told  stories,  until 
the  evening  began  to  close  in.  They  then 
all  accompanied  me  back  as  far  as  a  hill, 
commanding  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  val- 
ley and  the  river,  where  we  sat  down  and 
ate  some  fruit  together  before  parting.  The 
last  glimmer  of  day  had  departed  when  1 
reached  Reichenau ;  for,  on  my  return,  I 
had  wandered  far  out  of  my  way,  into  va- 
rious sequestered  byways  and  forest  nooks, 
in  search  of  the  summer  offspring  of  the 
woodland  Flora.  In  the  courtyard  of  my 
own  house,  1  found  the  whole  population 
of  Reichenau  assembled  together.  They 
rushed  towards  me  with  shouts  of  joy,  and, 
surrounding  me,  besieged  me  witti  a  hun- 
dred questions  as  to  'how  I  had  escaped  the 
murderers?'  A  messenger  from  Halden- 
atein  had  brought  to  Reichenau  the  most 
alarming  intelligence.  A  letter  from  Bar- 
tels was  now  handed  to  me,  which  contain- 
ed a  few  hasty  and  tremulous  lines,  as  fol- 
lows : — *Jf  this  messenger  finds  you  safe 
and  uninjured,  send  word  directly,  for  God's 
sake.  We  are  all  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
on  your  account.  When,  after  leaving  you, 
we  were  walking  down  the  hill,  a  party  oj 
armed  peasants  met*  us,  and  asked  with 
threatening  gestures  after  you.  It  is  said 
that  you  are  outlawed,  and  a  price  is  set 
upon  your  head.  In  vain  we  adjured  the 
rascals  to  give  it  up  for  to-day,  and  go  back. 
They  went  off,  on  the  way  you  had  gone, 
cursing  and  swearing  at  you.  The  ladies 
screamed  and  implored,  and  the  baroness 
nearly  fainted.  If  you  are  still  alive,  fly 
the  country,  and  save  yourself.'  My  little 
favorites  of  the  forest  had,  by  drawing  me 
far  oat  of  my  direct  way,  saved  me  from  my 


pursuers."  It  was  now  quile  time  that  Dr. 
Zschokke  should  speedily  retire  (rom  hit 
adopted  country,  which  he  lost  no  time  in 
doing.  He  flew  across  the  Rhine,  and  was 
informed  that  a  price  was  set  on  his  head; 
a  portrait  of  which,  together  with  his  name, 
was  affixed  to  the  public  gallows  of  Chur. 
His  offences  seem  to  have  been,  publish- 
ing a  liberal  history  of  the  Grisons,  and 
penning  a  patriotic  address,  previous  to  a 
small  and  unsuccessful  revolutionary  out- 
break. 

Dr.  Zschokke  now  threw  himself  wholly 
and  ardently  into  the  political  strifes  of  the 
time.  His  talents  always  aided  the  cause 
he  espoused ;  and  on  the  union  of  the  Gri- 
sons with  the  Swiss  republic,  he  was  taken 
into  official  favor,  and  appointed  proconsul 
of  the  Unterwalden  districts.  Amidst  the 
struggles  and  vicissitudes  which  befell  Swil* 
zerland,  Zschokke's  prudence,  berievoo 
lence,  and  energy,  were  of  the  utmost  ser- 
vice; and  other  important  offices  were  in- 
trusted to  him  in  succession.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-one  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Basle. 

The  political  part  of  his  career  we  pur- 
posely pass  over,  as  being  uninteresting  to 
our  readers.  All,  however,  find  some  in- 
terest in  tracing  the  history  of  a  great  man's 
coiirtship.  It  began  thus  : — **  One  day, 
whilst  I  was  riding  through  the  streets  of 
Basle  with  my  chasseurs,  (citizens'  sons 
from  the  best  families  in  the  town,)  I  no- 
ticed a  group  of  ladies  at  a  window,  who 
were  pressing  forward,  curious  perhaps  to 
see  the  new  young  governor.  He,  on  his 
part,  was  no  less  curious  to  see  them  ;  and 
looking  up,  while  returning  their  salutation, 
beheld  a  lovely  youthful  face,  worthy  to  be- 
long to  those  winged  forms  which  hover 
round  the  Madonnas  pf  Raffaelle.  Wil- 
lingly, had  etiquette  permitted  it,  would  I 
have  made  a  halt  under  the  window — a  pro> 
ceeding  which  doubtless  would  have  been 
just  as  agreeable  to  my  warlike  escort  as  to 
myself.  As  we  rode  on,  the  fair  one  was 
mentioned  among  us ;  it  was  said  she  must 
be  a  stranger  in  Basle,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  moment,  like  many  others,  was  forgot- 
ten." 

Not  long  after  this  trifling  event  the  go- 
vernor resigned  and  retired  into  private 
life;  and  it  happened  that,  at  Aarau,  he 
went  to  a  concert,  and  there,  as  his  eye  ran 
over  the  parterre  of  assembled  beauties,  bis 
attention  was  arrested  by  one  half-opened 
rose — a  flower  of  Eden.  "Who  is  shet" 
he  inquired  of  a  neighbor.     **  The  daugb- 
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ler  of  the  pastor  of  K'nchbetg"  was  the 
answer ;  and  a  faint  recollection  came 
Acrosa  hia  mind  of  a  clergyman  who  had 
once  Tisi^ted  him  m  Basle,  and  that  the  dam- 
sel was  the  same  whose  smiles  had  gone 
straight  to  his  heart  when  they  beamed  from 
the  window  at  Basle.  Of  course  it  imme- 
diately occurred  to  him  as  a  most  urgent 
duty  to  return  her  father's  visit  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  doctor  did  so,  and  repeated  his 
calls;  but  merely  as  a  good  neighbor,  once 
or  twice  a  week,  and  resolved  when  there,  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  on  his  behaviour.  He 
adhered  to  his  resolution,  and  did  not  be- 
tray himself  by  word  or  look,  more  espe- 
cially when  he  perceived,  even  before  the 
innocent  creature  herself,  that  Anna's  in- 
clinations corresponded  with  his  own. 

After  a  few  more  struggles,  he  deter- 
mined that  Anna,  or  no  one,  should  be  the 
companion  of  his  life.  The  doctor  was 
saved  the  trouble  of  asking  the  important 
question,  by  the  intervention  of  no  less  an 
agency  than  that  of^^a  thunderbolt !  "  One 
evening,  after  a  hot  summer's  day,  I  was 
sitting  at  a  table  in  my  bedroom  with  a  book 
before  me,  when  suddenly  the  light  of  the 
candle  was  extinguished,  and  in  its  place 
appeared  a  ball. of  fire,  which  darted  down 
from  the  iron  of  the  window-shutter,  and 
remained  visible  for  some  seconds.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  the  lightning,  attracted 
by  the  high  metallic  ornaments  of  the  roof, 
had  struck  the  building,  rending  not  only 
the  wainscot,  but  even  the  thick  wall  of  the 
castle,  and  shattering  the  two  windows,  so 
that  the  floor  and  furniture  were  covered 
by  splinters  of  glass.  As  for  me,  although 
the  fiery  visitant  had  left  its  marks  on  my 
neck  and  on  my  side,  I  neither  felt  any 
shock  nor  heard  any  very  loud  report,  and, 
io  fact,  was  so  little  disturbed,  that  I  had 
leisure  to  observe  with  curiosity  and  admi- 
ration the  splendor  of  the  fire-ball.  Cau- 
tiously feeling  my  way  through  the  darkness 
that  succeeded,  I  left  the  chamber;  l^t  1 
believe  my  composure  was  rather  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  rapidity  of  the  phenomenon, 
than  to  any  particular  presence  of  mind. 
Fortunately,  the  house  was  not  set  on  fire, 
but  several  persons  were  struck  down  in  the 
hall.  In  the  course  of  two  hours,  however, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon  whom  I 
sent  for  from  Aarau,  I  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing them  by  the  use  of  the  means  custom- 
ary in  such  cases.  It  was  neither  the  first 
nor  the  last  time  in  my  life  that  the  light- 
ning did  me  the  honor  of  a  visit.  This 
occurrence  threw  the  family  at  the  parsoa* 
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age  into  far  greater  consternation  than  it 
had  occasioned  me,  and  in  her  agitation, 
Anna  betrayed  the  secret  that  her  life  hung 
upon  mine."  In  a  short  while  Anna  be- 
came Mrs.  Dr.  Zschokke.  "  From  this 
time  forward,''  says  the  autobiographer,  the 
**  stream  of  my  life,  which,  near  its  source, 
bad  to  force  its  way,  foaming  and  strug- 
gling, over  a  rocky  bed,  flowed  on  in  a  calm 
and  tranquil  course.  There  are  no  more 
striking  adventures  or  wonderful  vicbsi- 
tudes,  and  I  may  therefore  comprise  the 
history  of  a  long  series  of  years  in  a  very 
brief  space.  I  was  no  longer  a  young  man ; 
and  with  the  deep  experience  of  life  through 
which  I  had  attained  to  manhood,  I  had 
gained  also  a  nobler  and  more  extensive 
sphere  of  action."  He  revived  a  publica- 
tion, which  he  had  started  at  the  suggestion 
of  Pestalozzi,  soon  afier  his  exile  from 
Chur,  and  which  he  quaintly  called  '*  The 
honest,  truth-telling,  and  well-experienced 
Swiss  Messenger,  who  relates,  in  his  own 
plain-.<:poken  way,  all  that  goes  on  in  our 
dear  native  country,  and  what  the  wise 
folks  and  the  fools  are  doing  all  over  the 
world."  This  weekly  messenger,  once 
more  set  on  foot,  had  a  vast  chrculatioDy 
being  read  wherever  German  was  spoken, 
and  even  in  Italy,  France,  and  America. 
It  was  revived  in  1804,  and  went  ob  pros- 
pering for  thirty  years.  He  also  organized 
a  "  Social  Instruction  Society  "  at  Aarau, 
where  he  still  resided,  and  assisted  in  form- 
ing other  such  institutions  in  various  parts 
of  Switzerland  and  , Germany.  Several 
sums  of  money  which  he  had  given  up  for 
lost  since  the  revolution,  including  arrears 
of  his  income  as  stadtholder  of  Basle,  were 
fortunately  paid  to  him ;  and  in  1814  he 
built  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Aar,  on  a  sunny  elevation  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Jura,  and  opposite  ig  the  town.  la 
this  residence,  which  he  called  Blumen- 
halde,  Zschokke  has  resided  ever  since  io 
happy  retirement,  surrounded  by  an  esti- 
mable family. 

We  must  not  conclude  oar  notice  of  this 
most  interesting  of  autobiographies  without 
affording  an  account  of  a  remarkable  faculty 
Zschokke  possesses,  and  which  he  calls  hia 
*'  inward  sight."  "  I  am,"  he  remarked, 
"  almost  afraid  to  speak  of  this,  not  because 
I  am  afraid  to  be  thought  superstitioua, 
but  that  I  may  thereby  strengthen  such 
feelings  in  others.  And  yet  it  may  be  an 
addition  to  our  stock  of  soul-experiences, 
and  therefore  I  will  confess!  It  has  hap- 
pened to  me  someiioies  on  my  first  meeting 
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with  strangers,  as  I  listened  silently  toiheii 
discourse,  that  their  former  life,  with  nuin} 
uifling  circumstances  therewith  connected, 
or  frequently  some  particular  scene  in  thai 
life,  has  passed  quite  involuntarily,  and  a.«^ 
it  were  dream-like,  yet  perfectly  distinct, 
before  me.  During  this  time  I  usually  feel 
BO  entirely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  stranger  life,  that  at  last  I  no  longer 
see  clearly  the  face  of  the  unknown,  where- 
in I  undesignedly  read,  nor  distinctly  hear 
tlie  voices  of  the  speakers,  which  before 
served  in  some  measure  as  a  commentary 
to  the  text  of  their  features.  For  a  long 
time  I  held  such  visions  as  delusions  of  the 
fancy,  and  the  more  so  as  they  showed  me 
even  the  dress  and  motions  of  the  actors, 
rooms,  furniture,  and  other  accessories. 
By  way  of  jest,  I  once,  in  a  familar  family 
circle  at  Kirchberg,  related  the  secret  his- 
tory of  a  sempstress  who  had  just  left  the 
room  and  the  house.  I  had  never  seen  her 
before  in  my  life ;  people  were  astonished, 
and  laughed,  but  were  not  to  be  persuaded 
that  I  did  not  previously  know  the  relations 
of  which  I  spoke;  for  what  1  had  uttered  was 
the  iiteral  truth  :  I  on  my  part  was  not  less 
astonished  that  my  dream-pictures  were  con- 
firmed by  the  reality.  1  became  more  at- 
tentive to  the  subject,  and,  when  propriety 
admitted  it,  I  would  relate  to  those  whose 
life  thus  passed  before  me  the  subject  of  my 
vision,  that  1  might  thereby  obtain  confirm- 
ation or  refutation  of  it.  It  was  invaria- 
bly ratified,  not  without  consternation  on 
their  part.*  I  myself  had  less  confidence 
than  any  one  in  this  mental  jugglery.  So 
often  as  1  revealed  my  visionary  gifts  to  any 
new  person,  I  regularly  expected  to  hear 
the  answer — '  It  was  not  so.'  I  felt  a  secret 
shudder  when  my  auditors  replied  that  it 
was  true,  or  when  their  astonishment  be- 
trayed my  acciu^acy  before  they  spoke.  In- 
stead of  many,  I  will  mention  one  example, 
which  preeminently  astounded  me.  One 
fair  day,  in  the  city  of  Waldshut,  I  entered 
an  inn,  (the  Vine,)  in  company  with  two 
young  student-foresters ;  we  were  tired  with 
rambling  through  the  woods.  We  supped 
with  a  numerous  society  at  the  iabU-fPhdte, 
where  the  guests  were  making  very  merry 

♦  "  *  What  demon  inspires  you  ?  Must  I 
again  believe  in  possession?'  exclaimed  the 
sptrt/u€/ Johann  von  Riga,  when,  in  the  first 
hour  of  our  acquaintance,  I  related  his  past 
life  to  him,  with  the  avowed  object  of  learning 
whether  or  no  1  deceived  myself.  We  specu- 
lated long  on  the  enigma*  mit  even  his  pene- 
tration could  not  solve  it." 


with  the  peculiarities  and  eccentricities 
of  the  Swiss,  with  Mesnit^r's  magnetism, 
Lavater's  physiognomy,  &c.,  6lc,  One  of 
my  companions,  whose  national  pride  was 
wounded  by  their  mockery,  begged  roe  to 
make  seme  reply,  particularly  to  a  handsome 
young  man  who  sat  opposite  us,  and  who 
had  allowed  himself  extraordinary  license. 
This  man's  former  life  was  at  that  moment 
presented  to  my  mind.  I  turned  to  him, 
and  asked  whether  he  would  answer  me 
candidly,  if  I  related  to  him  some  of  the 
most  secret  passages  of  his  life,  I  knowing 
Rs  little  of  him  personally  as  lie  did  of  met 
That  would  be  going  little  further,  I 
thought,  than  Lavatendid  with  his  physiog* 
nomy.  He  promised,  if  I  were  correct  in 
my  information,  to  admit  it  ft-ankly.  I 
then  related  what  my  vision  had  shown  me, 
and  the  whole  company  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  private  history  of  the 
young  merchant :  his  school  years,  his 
youthful  errors,  and  lastly,  with  a  fault 
committed  in  reference  to  the  strong-box  of 
his  principal.  I  described  to  hinri  the  un- 
inhabited room  with  whitened  walls,  where, 
to  the  right  of  the  brown  door,  on  a  table, 
stood  a  black  money  box,  &c.,  &c.  A 
dead  silence  prevailed  during  the  whole 
narration,  which  I  alone  occasionally  inter- 
rupted, by  inquiring  whether  I  spoke  the 
truth.  The  startled  young  man  confirmed 
every  particular,  and  even,  what  I  had 
scarcely  expected,  the  last  mentioned. 
Touched  with  his  candor,  1  shook  hands 
with  him  over  the  table,  and  said  no  more. 
He  asked  my  name,  which  I  gave  him,  and 
we  remained  together  talking  till  past  mid- 
night.    He  is  probably  still  living !'' 

Any  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  by 
means  of  the  known  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  would,  in  the  pf^sent  confined  stale 
of  our  knowledge,  assuredly  fail.  We 
therefore  simply  give  the  extraordinary  fact 
as  we  find  it,  in  the  words  of  the  narrator, 
leavffkg  the  puzzle  to  be  speculated  on  by 
our  readers.  Zschokke  adds,  that  he  had 
met  with  others  who  possessed  a  similar 
power.  ' 

In  gentle  alternation  of  light  and  shade, 
years  roiled  over  the  head  of  the  good 
philosopher.  He  wrote  copiously,  and  his 
works  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  popularity 
few  authors  Qan  boast  of.  He  was  more- 
over, intrusted  with  many  civil  offices  bjr 
the  Swiss  government,  only  one  of  which 
he  consented  to  be  paid  for,  and  that 
yielded  scarcely  ^50  per  annum. 

Heinrich  Zschokke  still  lives  amidst  the 
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beautiful  lawns  and  groves  of  Blumenhalde, 
ihe  living  representative  of  a  sound,  benev- 
olent, practical  philosophy.  No  one  can 
read  his  autobiography  without  being  a 
wiser,  perhaps  a  better  man.  *rhe  les- 
sons of  wisdom  which  he  inculcates 
win  their  way  to  the  mind,  because  they 
are  not  formally  or  dictatorialiy  conveyed, 
but  are  put  forth  with  a  playful  kindness, 
and  a  graceful  ease,  which  are  more  im- 
pressive than  the  haughty  solemnity  of  less 
sympathizing  moralists. 
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From  the  Eclectic  Review. 

THE  YOUNG  PRETENDER  AND  THE 
REBELLION  OF  FORTY-FIVE. 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  (Count 
of  Albany,)  common  It/  called  the  Young 
Pretender ;  with  Notices  of  the  Rebel" 
lion  in  1745.  By  Charles  Louis  Klose, 
Esq.     2  Vols.    London:  Colburn. 

About  one  hundred  years  have  passed 
away  since  our  great-grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  in  the  midst  of  their  steady, 
quiet,  prosperous,  though  somewhat  com- 
mon-place avocations;  in  the  midst  of  their 
formal  tea-drinkings,  and  sober  club-meet- 
ings; in  the  midst,  alas!  even  of  their 
boasts  of  •  liberty  and  property,'  of  *  Pro- 
testant ascendancy,'  *  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion,' and  the  undoubted  right  of  Britan- 
nia to  rule  the  waves — were  startled  by  the 
incredible  intelligence,  that  the  young  Pre- 
tender, had  not  only  landed  in  Scotland, 
And  been  received  by  the  Highland  clans 
with  enthusiasm,  but  had  actually  crossed 
the  border,  and  was' marching,  with  no  one 
could  tell  how  many  thousand  wild  High- 
landers, direct  upon  London  !  It  is  indeed 
curious,  and  to  those  who  at  the  distance  of 
a  century  view  the  progress  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745,  even  amusing,  to  observe  how, 
after  determinately  refusing  to  believe  that 
there  was  the  slightest  truth  in  the  existing 
rumors,  the  good  people  of  England,  when 
convinced,  though  bitterly  against  their 
wills,  of  the  contrary,  starting  up  io  a  par- 
oxysm of  terror  so  great  as  almost  to  pre- 
vent their  helping  themselves^  passed  with- 
in the  short  space  of  two  or  three  days, 
from  the  one  extreme  of  confirmed  skepti- 
cism, to  the  opposite  one  of  indiscriminate 
belief. 
When  a  short  time  since  we  passed  some 


pleasant  morninss  turning  over  several  vol-* 
umes  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  long-re- 
membered *  year  forty-five,'  we  were  forci- 
bly struck  with  this.  At  the  very  period  of 
the  young  Pretender's  landing — even  a  fort- 
night later,  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  sending  the  most  urgent  letters  into 
Scotland,  and  his  brother  Henry  Pelham — 
the  actual  prime  minister,  remarked  in  a 
confidential  note  to  Lord  Hardwick,  '  I 
never  was  in  so  much  apprehension  as  at 
present,'  the  leading  papers  stilt  keep  on 
prosing  about  '  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe ' — that  darling  topic  of  our  greats 
grandfathers — about  *  reasons  why  Marshall 
Saxe  should  not  have  won  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy,'  with  eulogies  on  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, and  occasional  grumblings  about 
Hanover.  Even  when  the  fact  that  the  heir 
of  the  Stuarts  had  actually  landed  could  no 
longer  be  unknown,  the  whole  newspaper 
press  with  perverse  unanimity  agree  in 
viewing  the  account  as  apocryphal,  and  as 
being  doubtless  one  of  those  convenient 
falsehoods,  which  the  Jacobites  were  accus- 
tomed from  time  to  time  to  put  forth.  The 
truth  really  was,  that,  thanks  to  Walpole — 
who  of  all  men  was  most  indebted  to  the 
Pretender,  for  the  good  service  his  dreaded 
name  had  done,  as  *  a  word  of  fear,'  both  to 
a  stubborn  king,  and  a  timid  parliament, — 
the  cry  of  *  wolf'  had  been  raised  so  often, 
that,  just  as  in  the  fable,  when  he  was  actu- 
ally at  the  door,  no  one  believed  it.  It  was 
this  perverse  popular  disbelief  which  added 
so  largely  to  the  anxieties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  ministry,  and  doubtless,  greatly 
encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  young  adven- 
turer as  to  a  re-action  throughout  England 
in  his  favor. 

At  length — '  a  change  comes  o'er  the 
spirit '  of  those  daily  papers ;  and  they  all 
suddenly  find  that  the  country  is  likely  to  fall 
a  prey  to '  a  horrid  popish,  devilish,  Jacobiti- 
cal  plot,'  as  one  of  them  expresses  it,  for  the 
second  city  of  the  empire  is  actually  in  pos- 
session of  the  young  Pretender,  and  *  James 
viii.  of  Scotland,  and  in.  of  England,  has 
been  proclaimed  king  at  the  Cross  of  Ed- 
inburgh !  And  now,  most  curious  and 
amusing  is  the  change  of  tone  and  feeling. 
The  •  Daily  Advertiser,'  the  *  General 
Evening  Post,'  the  '  Westminster  Journal/ 
leave,  with  one  accord,  the  balance  of  pow* 
er,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  even  Hanover, 
to  shift  for  themselves,  and  forthwith  flam- 
ing letters,  brimful  of  loyalty,  from  some 
half  dozen  Juniuses  and  Scaevolas  appear- 
ed, intermixed  with  wretched  doggrel  set- 
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ting  forth  the  pleasure  of  d jing  for  '  Great 
Georce  our  King,*  and  our  *  glorious  con- 
stitution ;'  and  exhibiting  historical  paral- 
lels about  as  veracious  as  many  of  those  of 
the  British  Reformation  Society.  Among 
the  minor  papers  this  newly  awakened  en- 
thusiasm displays  itself  most  laughably, 
sometimes  by  stirring  addresses  to  all  *  beef- 
eating  Britons/  sometimes  by  pathetic  ex- 
hortations to  'Protestant  boys,*  or  'jolly 
tars,'  while  the  *  London  Penny  Post,'  forth- 
with  places  in  bold  type  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  page,  *  No  wooden  shoes,'  '  No  arbi- 
trary power.' 

Happily  for  our  forefathers,  indeed,  even 
for  us,  this  violent  re-action  saved  our  coun- 
try from  a  third  infliction  of  the  house  of 
Stuart ;  for  these  extravagant  fears  did  good 
service  by  their  very  violence,  in  thorough- 
ly arousing  the  public  mind,  which  in  those 
quiet  and  prosperous  days  had  slumbered 
so  soundly  as  actually  to  require  being  most 
vigorously  awakened.  But  the  shock  of 
this  awakening  was  long  felt,  and  some  of 
our  readers  can  doubtless  remember  the 
solemn  earnestness  with  which  old  men 
would  relate  their  reminiscences  of  '  the 
forty-five.' 

The  work  before  us,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  prefice,  is  translated  from  the 
German,  appears  to  have  been  published  a 
few  years  since :  though  neither  the  place 
where  it  was  published,  nor  the  time,  are 
told  us.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  well  written 
and  tolerably  correct  work  ;  but  it  aims 
rather  at  being  a  biography  of  the  last 
prince  of  the  Stuart  race,  than  an  histori- 
cal memoir  of  that  stirring  episode,  which 
forms  the  only  portion,  worthy  of  record, 
of  a  life  lengthened  out  to  almost  fourscore 
years.  In  the  career  of  Charles  Edward, 
except  as  connected  with  his  wild  and  ro- 
mantic expedition  to  England,  our  readers 
can  feel  little  interest ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
confine  our  attention  chiefly  to  this  event, 
correcting  or  supplying  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative  the  occasional  mistakes  or  defi- 
ciences  of  the  author,  by  notices  drawn 
from  more  authentic  sources. 

To  any  one  who  looks  over  the  history  of 
our  country  from  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  period  we  are  now  entering  on, 
the  utter  want  of  principle  in  successive 
ministries  must  excite  the  utmost  disgust. 
When  we  read, — not  in  histories  writterr  to 
subserve  the  purposes  of  a  party,  but  in 
letters,  never  intended  to  meet  any  eye  but 
that  for  which  they  were  written, — the 
shameless  bargainings  for  places  and  pen^ 


sions;  the  andisfiruised  contemfrt  of  high 
principle,  even  of  truth ;  the  constant  co- 
quetting, nay,  sometimes  actual  collusion 
with  the  family  to  whose  expulsion  these 
very  men  owed  their  places  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, we  can  with  difficulty  believe 
that  scarcely  two — in  the  earlier  instances^ 
but  one  generation,  separated  these  degen- 
erate Englishmen  from  the  noble  spirits  of 
the  Commonwealth;  and  we  feel  half  angry 
at  the  eulogies  pronounced  on  such  a  state 
of  things,  by  a  Watts,  a  Doddridge,  and 
even  by  a  Bradbury.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
important  when  viewing  this  period,  not 
only  to  bear  in  mind  the  outrageous  tyranny 
of  the  two  later  Stuarts,  from  which,  with 
all  its  imperfections,*  the  Revolution  of 
eighty-eight  delivered  our  fathers,  but  also 
the  general  character  of  tlie  succeeding  go- 
vernments. While  the  men,  Whig  and  To- 
ry, with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  may 
be  most  justly  denounced,  many  of  their 
measures — in  their  home  policy,  especially 
— are  deserving  of  much  praise.  Com- 
merce, which  under  the  Stuarts  had  always 
languished,  received  a  fresh  impulse  from 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  under 
the  protection  of  our  triumphant  navy,  our 
merchant  vessels  swept  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  Spanish  Main,  and  visited  the  far- 
thest East,  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
mightier  empire  than  the  sons  of  Timour 
could  ever  establish.  Trade  too,  was  pro- 
tected, for  there  were  few  vexatious  imposts 
— the  excise  laws  not  having  been  passed 
until  1742,  and  manufactures  were  greatly 
encouraged ;  so  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  crisis  denominated  the  '  South  Sea 
Bubble,' — in  itself  a  proof  of  prosperity, 
since  it  is  only  where  money  is  abundant, 
that  such  wild  speculations  have  any  chance 
of  success — England  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  gradually  rising  to  wealth  and 
importance,  hitherto  unattained.  Indeed 
some  political  economists  incline  to  view 
the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century  as  the 
most  steadily  prosperous  period  of  our  his- 
tory. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  mercan- 
tile interest  rose  in  importance,  and  even 
in  documents  of  Queen  Anne's  days,  we 
can  perceive  the  growing  attention  paid  bj 
each  ministry  to  '  the  merchants  and 
bankers,' — the  attention  to  the  latter  class, 
probably,  however,  growing  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  national  debL 

Meanwhile,  many  of  the  ancient  nobility, 
and  the  country  gentlemen  generally,  found 
themselves   comparatively   neglected;  and 
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as  a  matter  of  conrse  directed  their  anxious 
thoughts  *  over  the  water.'  Now  although 
the  ministers  nlight  occasionally  cast  a 
glance  thither  themselves,  this  was  not  to 
Ee  allowed  to  others,  and  the  very  men 
therefore  who  were  engaged  in  secret  cor- 
respondence with  St.  Germains,  exhibited 
the  most  patriotic  activity  in  arresting  some 
junior  branch  of  an  old  Catholic  family,  or 
in  sending  some  Jacobite  gentleman  to  the 
Tower.  We,  who  have  the  advantage  of 
comparing  their  private  thoughts  with  their 
public  conduct,  are  naturally  indignant  at 
such  treason, — not  against  reigning  fami- 
lies, or  governments,  as  such, — -out  against 
truth  and  principle ;  yet  to  our  forefathers, 
who  could  only  judge  of  these  men  by  their 
overt  acts,  we  may  easily  imagine  that 
they  appeared  true  patriots.  They  protest- 
ed their  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  England  certainly  was  pros- 
perous ;  they  reiterated  their  professions  of 
attachment  to  religious  liberty,  find  those 
who  had  been  years  ago  imprisoned  for 
nonconformity,  looked  complacently  on 
their  commodious  'meeting-houses,  and  ad- 
miring a  King  who  received  their  addresses 
with  his  own  hand,  and  gave  them  that 
hand  to  kiss,  naturally  believed  all  that 
was  told  them. 

Nor  are  we  inclined  to  believe  that  all 
the  protestations  either  of  king  or  minister 
were  hollow.  The  house  of  Brunswick 
from  its  accession  stood  pledged  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  to  the  two  grand  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty — the  right  of 
a  people  to  choose  its  own  rulers,  and  the 
right  of  every  subject  to  choose  his  own  re- 
ligion. With  many  '  short  comings '  on 
these  all-important  subjects,  they  were  still 
in  the  main^  adhered  to,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  first  two  Georges ;  and  that  it  was 
indispensable  thus  to  adhere,  seems  to  us 
emphatically  proved  by  the  whole  career  of 
that  minister  of  thirty  years'  standing, — 
Walpole,  who  though  he  scrupled  at  few 
things,  never  dared  to  attack  these. 

Although  it  would  be  asserting  too  much 
to  say  that  the  first  two  Georges  were  pop- 
miar,  still,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  were  more  so  than  either  Charles  or 
James.  The  merchants,  traders,  and  man- 
ufacturers, together  with  their  numerous 
dependents,  were  wholly  in  their  favor. 
The  old  Whig  nobility  and  their  tenantry 
were  also ;  while  that  large  elacs  of  gentry, 
or  small  land-holders  who  had  no  violent 
political  predilections,  would  quietly  fall  in 
with  the  system  of  '  things  as  they  are,  as 
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a  matter  of  course.'  The  strong  hold  oif 
Jacobitism  in  England,  was,  therefore, 
among  those  few  noblemen,  who  though 
they  had  not  risked  the  forfeiture  of  their 
estates,  still  professed  sympathy  with  the  ex- 
iled family ;  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
families  and  their  tenantry  in  the  north, 
and  north-western  parts  of  England,  and 
among  that  certainly  too  numerous  class  of 
country  gentlemen,  whose  pleasant  occupa- 
tion under  the  Stuarts  had  been  to  hunt 
hares  and  nonconformists,  but  who  being 
now  strictly  confined  to  the  smaller  game, 
were  loud  in  their  abuse  of  '  Hanover  rats.' 

Such,  we  think,  was  the  state  of  parties 
in  England  about  the  period  we  have  now 
to  consider.  In  Scotland,  however,  the 
case  was  widely  different.  Ever  since  the 
Restoration,  the  majority  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  had  adhered  to  the  Stuarts,  not  on- 
ly from  political  predilection,  but  from  na- 
tional feeling.  They  were'  their  ain  kings,' 
and  with  the  spirit  of  clansmen  they  fol- 
lowed their  banner.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  of  the  Highlands  were  at  this  period 
considered  by  the  Lowlanders  as  a  different 
race ;  but  these  were  all  bound  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  not  only  from  the  principle 
of  clanship,  but  by  the  stronger  bond  of  a 
similar  religious  faith.  Among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Scotland,  the  house  of  Brunswick 
could  count,  therefore,  upon  few  beside  the 
Lowland  gentry  and  the  traders  in  the 
towns.  These  might  have  done  much  as  a 
counterbalance ;  but  the  Act  of  Union^ 
which  deprived  Scotland  of  her  ancient  par- 
liament, and  which  after  violent  opposition 
was  passed  in  1707,  greatly  alienated  the 
minds  of  this  class  from  England.  By 
them,  no  less  than  by  the  decided  Jacolv- 
ites,  it  was  viewed  as  a  degradation ;  and 
the  very  protection  which  it  afforded  ap- 
peared only  as  part  of  a  deeply-laid  scheme 
to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty. 

The  first  aUenipt  to  re-establish  the  Stu- 
art dynasty,  grew  out  of  the  general  dis- 
content expressed  at  the  Union,  and  it  failed 
rather  from  bad  management  than  from 
want  of  encouragement,  so  far  as  Scotland 
was  involved.  Thirty  years  passed  ere  a 
second  attempt  was  made,  and  then  the 
grandson  of  James  ii.,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Pretender,  was  the  leader. 

Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender, 
as  he  was  generally  called,  was  born  at 
Rome  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1720, 
amid  the  thunders  of  artillery  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  gratuluttons  of  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  ;  the  former  presenting 
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the  father  and  mother,  each,  with  10,000 
Bcudi.  The  infant,  immediately  aAer  hb 
birth,  was  exhibited  to  a  crowd  of  Italian 
prelates  and  nobles,  among  whom  mingled 
a  few  Scotch  and  English,  upon  a  state- 
bed,  under  a  splendid  canopy,  while  in  the 
pope's  own  chapel,  and  in  his  presence,  a 
solemn  Tt  Deum  was  chanted.  All  this 
was,  we  think,  sufficiently  un-English ;  nor 
was  the  education  of  the  young  prince  con- 
ducted in  a  less  foreign  manner.  His  first 
instructors — if  by  such  a  name  they  could 
be  called — were  the  Earl  and  the  Countess 
of  Inrerness,  the  openly  avowed  mistress 
of  his  father,  and  a  Miss  Sheldon.  Subse- 
quently he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  his 
injured  mother,  a  princess  descended  from 
John  Sobieski,  and  by  her  committed  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  Chevalier  Ram- 
say, and  aflerwards  of  one  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan. The  writer  of  the  work  before  us 
complains  of  Lord  Mahon's  remark  that 
Charles  Edward  was  '  deficient  in  the  most 
common  elements  of  knowledge,'  but  he 
altogether  fails  to  disprove  it.  In  1735, 
Charles  lost  his  mother,  and  the  father  now 
led  a  more  retired  life  than  ever, — spend- 
ing his  mornings  in  prayers  at  the  tomb  of 
a  wife,  whose  days  had  been  shortened  by 
his  infidelity,  and  then  partaking  dinner 
'  with  ten  persons  attached  to  his  court,* 
whom  he  lefl  early  in  the  evening.  This 
mode  of  life  must  have  been  sufficiently 
monotonous  and  wearisome  to  a  spirited 
boy ;  but  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  sent, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, in  order  that  he  might  be  initiated 
into  the  art  of  war,  at  the  siege  of  Ga^ta. 
Before  his  departure,  Charles  had  an  inter- 
view with  Pope  Clement  zii.,  by  whom  he 
was  alwavs  recognized  as  heir-apparent  of 
the  British  throne,  and  as  such  honored 
with  an  arm-chair ;  and  from  the  hands  of 
the  ruler  of  papal  Christendom,  the  young 
aspirant,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  so  many 
episcopalians  were  fixed  in  longing  affec- 
tion, received  the  payment  of  his  military 
outfit. 

That  a  '  true  prince,'  even  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  three-quarters,  should  exhibit 
marvellous  wisdom  and  marvellous  intre- 
pidity', was  a  matter  of  course  :  but  that  his 
cousin  Don  Carlos,  of  Spain,  should  have 
presented  him  with  a  valuable  jewel,  and 
aaluted  him  by  the  title  of  *  Prince  of 
Wales,'  shows,  we  think,  that  the  boy,  even 
at  that  earlv  age,  possessed  an  energy  of 
character  which  the  enemies  of  England 
rejoiced  to  behold. 


[Jaw, 

In  September  young  Charles  returned  to 
Rome,  waited  on  the  pope,  and  on  this  oo* 
casion  received  from  him  a  '  special  bull, 
declaring  him  qualified  to  enjoy  all  spirit- 
ual benefices,  and  conferring  on  him  the 
general  expectancy  of  the  same.'  The 
wording  of  this  is  very  obscure,  probably 
arising  from  a  double  translation ;  still  it 
shows  plainly  enough  by  how  many  links 
the  Pope  sought  to  bind  the  aspirant  to  the 
British  throne  to  him.  A  second  time 
young  Charles  '  smelt  gunpowder,'  during 
the  campaign  of  the  allied  army  in  Lom- 
hardy.  The  time,  however,  approached, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  make 
a  tour  through  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 
This  took  place  in  1737  ;  when  he  adopted 
the  title  of  Count  of  Albany,  and  set  out 
with  a  suite  of  about  ten  persons. 

*  With  this  view  he  left  Rome  on  th«  2»th  of 
April,  and  passed  througrli  Loretto,  Bologna, 
Parma,  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Venice.  At  the 
last  named  city  he  made  some  stay,  and  re- 
turned by  Padua.  Bologna,  and  Florence,  to 
Rome,  where  he  arrived  again  on  the  9ih  of 
July.  During  this  tour  the  youn^  prince  had 
been  the  object  of  much  respectful  attention. 
In  Bologna,  the  Cardinal  Legate  and  a  depu- 
tation of  four  senators,  came  to  wait  upon 
him;  in  Genoa,  the  same  compliment  was 
paid  him  by  the  Spanish  envoy  and  the  heads 
of  the  noble  houses ;  and  at  Milan  he  was 
visited  by  the  aged  General  von  Traun,  then 
governor  of  Lombardy.  In  Venice,  he  was 
not  only  invited  to  the  senate,  but  the  seat 
was  assigned  to  him  that  had  usually  been  re- 
served for  crowned  heads  when  they  visited 
the  city.  At  Venice  also  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of*^  conferring,  for  about  an  hour,  m  the 
Church  of  St.  George,  with  the  young  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  who  afterwards  wore  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Germany,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  vii.  In  Florence  a  variety  of  balls 
and  entertainments  were  given  in  honor  of  the 
Count  of  Albany's  visit ;  and  at  the  court  he 
would  likewise  have  been  an  object  of  the 
most  marked  attention,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
^alous  interference  of  the  English  minister. 
This  interference  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  steps  to  which  the  prince's  Italian 
tour  gave  rise  in  London.  The  British  gov- 
ernment, without  the  least  reserve,  required  of 
Guastalli,  the  Genoese  resident  secretary  at 
London,  that  he  should  intimate  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  republic,  that  its  interests  would  be 
better  consulted  by  showing  respect  to  the 
reigning  dynasty  in  England  than  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Stuarts ;  and'  the  reception  which 
Charles  had  met  with  in  Venice  was  taken  so 
much  amiss,  that  Businiello,  the  Venetian  rea^ 
ident  in  London,  was  directed,  without  cere- 
mony, to  leave  England  within  three  days.' — 
voLlpp.  112—114. 
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Tbe  condttct  of  tbe  British  ad ininiitt ra- 
tion on  this  occasion  was,  however,  strictly 
in  accordance  with  international  law. 

Our  author,  on  this  part  of  his  subject, 
indulges  in  much  sentimental  twaddle,  such 
as  the  eager  glances  of  his  hero  *  toward 
the  open  sea,'  and  his  anxiety  lo  '  distin- 
guish the  British  flag.'  Now  these  are  no 
proofs  of  his  love  for  England.  Indeed, 
Cbr  her,  her  institutions,  and  her  people,  how 
could  he  have  any?  The  resident  at  Rome 
from  his  earliest  years,  the  favorite  protegS 
of  the  Pope,  the  son  of  a  foreign  mother, 
of  a  foreign-born  father — surrounded,  too, 
by  friends  who  viewed  the  restoration  of 
his  family  as  a  conquest,  what  sympathy 
could  he  possibly  have  with  England  ? 

We  have  thus  minutely  traced  the  early 
career  of  Charles,  because,  for  want  of  con- 
templating their  hero  before  he  appears  on 
the  stage  of  public  life,  many  historians 
have  altogether  mistaken  his  character,  and 
consequently  his  motives.  It  has  been  for- 
getfulness  of  this,  that  has  ej^hibited  Crom- 
well as  the  personal  enemy  of  the  king ; 
whereas  a  reference  to  his  early  history  will 
prove,  that  of  all  the  agents  in  the  great 
civil  war,  he  stands  freest  from  such  a 
charge.  It  has  been  forget  fulness,  or  ne- 
glect of  this,  that  has,  in  the-case  before  us, 
induced  many  writers  to  believe  that  the 
oung  Pretender  actually  felt    a  love  for 

ritain ;  whereas,  from  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  years,  he  must  have  felt  quite 
as  much  love  for  Sweden  or  Denmark. 
That  he  was  anxious  to  become  king  of 
Great  Britain  is  evident,  and  the  reasons 
are  evident  also;  but  as  to  true  English 
feeling,  the  young  Pretender,  and  the  '  wee 
German  lairdie/  might  just  shake  hands 
about  it. 

Up  to  1 74 1  Europe  had  enjoyed  tolerable 
repose.  A  t  this  period  the  war  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  as  it  was  in  England  popularly 
called,  began.  In  1743,  England  took  the 
part,  and  it  certainly  was  the  side  of  justice, 
of  Maria  Theresa  ;  and  France  of  the  king 
of  Prussia.  To  take  advantage  of  this 
war,  to  advance  the  claims  of  the  Stuarts, 
seemed  to  the  Scottish  Jacobites  most  desi- 
rable ;  and  they  accordingly  formed  an  as- 
sociation for  the  purpose.  Almost  simul- 
taneously an  association  of  English  Jaco- 
bites was  formed ;  and  both  the  Scotch  and 
English  urged  upon  the  old  JPretender  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  aid  of  France. 
Cardinal  Fleury,  in  answer  to  James's  ap- 
plication, promised  13,000  men  to  be  land- 
ed in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  10,008, 
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under  Marshal  Saxe,  to  be  landed,  near 
London.  We  think  this  alone  sufficient  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  Jacobite  statement, 
that  the  country  was  ready  to  hail  the  re« 
turn  of  the  Stuarts.  Preparations  went 
on,  young  Charles  was  invited  to  France, 
and  the  old  Pretender  put  forth  two  proc- 
lamations appointing  his  son  regent,  and 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  take  up  arms.  These  proclama- 
tions are  not  given ;  but  they  should  have 
been,  since  to  us  their  animus  is  certainly 
that  of  a  man  who  considers  himself  robbed 
of  his  property,  and  determined  to  recover 
it  by  all  means. 

Early  in  1744  Charles  set  out  for  Paris. 
Fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates 
soon  after  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Channel ;  and  a  message  from  the  king  to 
the  parliament,  and  addresses  from  both 
houses  full  of  loyalty,  showed  that  the  na- 
tion was  aware  of  the  enterprise.  By  a 
singular  intervention — may  we  not  call  it 
^-of  Providence,  this  fleet  was  dispersed  by 
a  violent  storm,  in  which  several  transports 
with  troops  were  lost,  many  vessels  dis- 
masted, and  the  project  was  abandoned. 
War  was  now  declared  against  Prance ;  the 
alarm  at  the  intended  invasion  subsided ; 
and,  occupied  in  the  queen  of  Hungary's 
war,  as  it  was  called,  all  expectation  of  a 
renewal  of  the  attempt  seems  to  have  passed 
away. 

Not  until  the  next  spring  did  the  younff 
adventurer  make  his  second  attempt ;  and 
then,  wearied  at  the  delays  of  the  French 
government,  he  actually  embarked  without 
their  aid.  For  the  necessary  expenses  he 
pawned  his  jewels,  which  seem  to  have  been 
very  valuable;  two  of  his  adherents  raised 
him  180,000  livres ;  and  Anthony  Walsh, 
a  Jacobite  settled  at  Nantes,  and  one  Hutt- 
ledge,  supplied  the  two  vessels,  together 
with  arms  and  powder,  in  which  he  was  to 
sail  for  Scotland.  Again  delays  took  place, 
but  at  length,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
they  left  Belle-Isle.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
the  voyage  the  two  vessels  fell  in  with  the 
Lion,  a  fifty-eight  gun  ship,  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Captain  Brett,  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  Anson's  Voyage.  The 
larger  vessel  engaged  the  Lion,  but  was 
compelled  to  put  into  Brest;  while  the 
Dentelle,  on  board  which  Charles  was,  es- 
caped. The  following  day,  however,  the 
little  vessel  was  chased  by  an  English  man- 
of-war  ;  but  at  length  it  safely  anchored  in 
the  small  island  of  Erisca,  one  of  the  He- 
brides, on  the  2nd  of  Aogost. 
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'  On  the  following  morning,  Oharlev  sent  a 
messenger  to  Maedonald  of  Clanranald,  the 
proprietor  of  that  and  the  neighbo-ing  islands, 
and  whom  be  knew  to  be  devoted  to  his  cause. 
Clanranald  happened  to  be  absent  on  tlie 
mainland  ;  the  prince,  therefore,  despatched  a 
second  messenger  to  Clanranald's  uncle,  Mac- 
donald  of  Boisdale,  who  chanced  at  the  time 
to  he  in  the  vicinity,  and  whom  he  invited  to 
repair  immediately  on  board  of  the  DentelJe. 
Boisdale  appeared,  but  only  to  express  his 
firm  conviction  that  the  enterprise  must  neces- 
sarily end  in  disaster ;  without  the  least  re- 
verve,  he  called  it  one  verging  on  insanity ;  as- 
sured the  prince  that,  as  he  had  arrived  in 
Scotland  without  French  aid,  he  must  neither 
reckon  on  Clanranald,  nor  on  Alexander  Mac- 
dooald,  nor  the  Laird  of  MacLeod,  two  chiefs 
on  whose  devotion  to  his  cause  Charles  had 
placed  the  firmest  reliance.  The  old  man 
ureed  the  immediate  return  of  the  whole  ex- 
pedition, as  the  only  course  that  remained 
open.  It  was  in  vain  that  Charles  employed 
all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  represent  his 
affairs  in  a  more  favorable  light  (o  the  ancient 
partisan  of  his  family ;  Boisdale  remained  in- 
flexible, and  went  back  to  his  isle  in  a  boat' — 
t^p.  182. 

The  little  ressel,  bearing  what  the  Jaco- 
bites fondly  called  '  Csesar  and  his  for- 
tunes/ next  anchored  on  the  coast  of  In- 
verness, and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Clan- 
ranald to  invite  him  on  board,  but  he  de- 
clined taking  any  part  in  the  coming  con- 
test. 

'  During  their  conversation,  Charles  and  the 
chiefs  hadbeen  walking  up  and  down  the  deck. 
A  Highlander  stood  near  them,  armed  at  all 
points,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Kinlock  Moi- 
dart,and  had  come  into  the  vessel  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  as  to  who  was  on  board. 
The  conversation,  however,  to  which  he  had 
been  a  witness,  bad  made  him  aware  of  the 
truth,  and  had  evidently  thrown  him  into  the 
greatest  agitation.  When  he  gathered  from 
the  discourse  that  the  stranger  was  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  when  he  heard  his  chief  and 
his  brother  refuse  to  take  arms  for  their  right- 
ful sovereign,  as  they  believed  him,  his  color 
went  and  came,  his  eyes  sparkled,  he  shifted 
his  place,  and  instinctively  grasped  the  hilt  of 
his  sword.  Charles  observed  the  excitement 
of  the  young  mountaineer,  and  suddenly  turn- 
ed upon  him  with  the  words,  "  Will  you,  at 
least,  assist  roe?"  "1  will,  I  will !"  cried  Ra- 
nald ;  *^  though  no  other  man  in  the  Highlands 
should  draw  a  sword  for  vou,  I  am  ready  to  die 
for  you."  Charles  eagerly  thanked  the  warm- 
hearted youth,  saying  that  he  only  wished 
all  the  Highlanders  were  like  him.  The  im- 
plied reproach  was  scarcely  needed.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  Ranald  immediately  communica- 
ted itself  to  the  chiefs.  The  voice  of  prudence 
was  no  longer  Iktenad  ta    They  at  once  de- 
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c1ai«d  themselves  ready  to  make  every  sacri- 
fice, and  to  use  every  exertion  to  arm  their 
countrymen  once  more  for  tlie  house  of  Stuart^ 
if  the  prince  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  reso- 
lution to  hazard  every  thing  on  a  desperate 
throw.'— i6.  pp.  184—186. 

Charles  now  landed.  He  was  conducted 
to  Borodale,  and  was  entertained  with  his 
followers  by  Angus  Macdonald.  While 
here  the  highland  chieflains  flocked  to  hira; 
and  when  he  went  on  to  Kinloch  Moidart, 
he  was  met  by  Murray  of  Broughton,  the 
chief  agent  of  the  Lowland  Jacobites.  The 
time  had  now  arrived  for  a  more  open  man- 
ifestation, and  accordingly,  on  the  19th  of 
August,  Charles  unfurled  his  father's  ban- 
ner in  the  vale  of  Olenflnnan. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  welt  asked  what 
was  doing  in  England,  find  the  answer  must 
be,  just  nothing  at  all.  The  case  was,  that 
althongh  Henry  Pelham  and  his  brother,' 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  were  leaders  of 
the  ministry,  tl>ey  were  far  from  possessing 
even  the  usuaf  power,  much  less  that  power 
which  was  necessary  for  men  with  such 
responsibilities,  and  at  such  a  crisis.  It 
was  only  in  the  spring  that  they  had  been 
able  to  surmount  the  opposition  of  Lord 
Granville,  and  his  party  ,*  but  although  in 
the  House  of  Commons  they  were  triumph* 
ant,  it  was  well  known  that  the  king  viewed 
them  with  absolute  hatred.  Although,  too, 
on  the  whole,  they  had  a  majority  among 
their  colleagues,  still  there  were  some  that 
hampered  them  greatly.  One  of  these  was 
Lord  Chesterfield,  wlio  it  was  believed 
would  willingly  give  in  his  adhesion  to 
'  James  iii.  of  England,'  for  a  due  *  consid- 
eration ;'  and  the  Marquess  of  Tweedale 
was  another,  a  warm  friend  of  Jjord  Gran- 
ville, and  of  course  a  bitter  opponent  of 
the  Pelhams,  and  he  held  the  important  of- 
fice of  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland. 

From  the  Pelham  correspondence  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Trevor,  minister  at  the 
Hague,  sent  notice  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, even  at  the  time  of  the  young  Pre- 
tender having  set  sail ;  and  in  consequence, 
the  proclamation,  offering  ,£30,000  for  him 
if  he  should  land,  appeared.  But  the  proc- 
lamation excited  no  attention,  and  a  fort*> 
night  passed  away,  in  which  nothing  was 
done  save  an  urgent  message  to  the  king, 
who  was  in  Hanover,  entreating  his  return. 
This  message  the  king  seems  to  have  view- 
ed as  some  official  trick — Walpole  had  suf- 
ficiently accustomed  him  to  such — and  he 
therefore  did  not  hurry  himself  to  comply. 
In  the  tnein  time,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was 
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itt  daily  correspondence  with  the  ministers, 
praying  fot  a  greater  military  force  to  be 
sent  to  Scotland.  This  was  ridiculed  by 
the  Marqaesa  of  Tweedale  ;  and  about  this 
time  Mr.  Pelham  writes,  I  am  not  so  ap- 
prehensive of  the  zeal  and  strength  of  our 
enemies,  as  of  the  inability  or  languidness 
of  our  firienda.'  The  first  news  of  the 
young  Pretender's  landing  does  not  seem, 
indeed,  to  hare  awakened  fear  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  the  Highland 
dans  were  flocking  to  the  adventurer,  and 
his  army  was  daily  increasing :  and  at 
length  King  Oeorgre,  on  the  SIst,  returned 
fW>m  Hanover.  He  received  the  Pelhams 
very  coWly,  expressed  his  disbelief  of  the 
extent  of  the  rebellion,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  they  conld  obtain  his  con- 
sent to  the  return  of  four  regiments  from 
Flanders. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  part  of  the 
Highland  army  entered  Perth,  and  pro- 
claimed the  old  Pretender  king  at  the 
cross,  and  his  son  regent ;  and  the  news  of 
this  seems  at  length  to  have  convinced  the 
king  that  the  Pelhams  had  not  been  alarm- 
ed without  cause.  From  Perth,  the  young 
Pretender's  progress  toward  Edinbnrgh  was 
unopposed.  He  proceeded,  crossing  the 
plain  of  Bannockburn,  to  Falkirk,  and 
thence  to  Linlithgow.  To  Edinburgh  his 
march  was  now  directed,  and  the  magis- 
trates who  only  ten  days  before  had  sent 
up  a  most  loyal  and  dutiful  address  to  the 
king,  saw  the  city  gates  opened,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Pretender  quietly  admitted. 
'  It  passed  as  quietly,'  says  Home,  '  as 
when  one  guard  relieves  another.' 

At  day-break,  the  Camerons  marched  up 
to  the  cross,  and  there  they  remained  until 
mid'day. 

*  At  noon  another  striking  spectacle  was 
presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh. 
At  the  old  cross,  aireadv  so  renowned  in 
Seottidh  annals,  the  heralds  and  pursuivants, 
in  their  ancient  and  gorgeous  official  costume, 
came  forward  to  proclaim  King  James  viii., 
and  to  read  the  royal  declarations  and  com- 
missions of  regency,  which  were  received  by 
the  populace  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 
The  wild  music  of  the  Pihrochs  mingled  with 
the  shouts  of  the  crowd ;  a  thousand  lair  hande 
waved  with  white  handkerehiefo  in  honor  of 
the  day,  from  the  neighboring  windows  and 
balconies ;  and  Mrs.  Murray  of  Broughton,  a 
lady  of  distinguished  beauty,  sat  on  horse- 
hack  near  the  cross,  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
One  hand,  and  with  the  other  distributing 
white  cockades,  the  synibol  of  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Smart 
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'  The  exdted  muttitade,  however,  had  not 
vet  beheld  the  hero  of  the  day.  It  was  not 
till  noon  that  Charles  set  forth  to  take  oosaes*- 
sion  of  Holy  rood  House,  the  palace  of  his  an<» 
cestors.  To  arrive  there,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  considerable  round,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  guns  of  the  castle.  He  entered  the  King's 
park  by  a  breach  wlitch  had  been  made  in 
the  wall,  and  proceeded  towards  the  T)alace 
by  the  Duke's  Walk,  so  termed  because  it  had 
been  the  favorite  resort  of  his  irmndfather, 
James  ii.,  when  he  resided  in  Scotland^  as 
Duke  of  York,  some  years  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  Thus  far  Charles  had 
proceeded  on  foot,  but  the  gathering  and  im- 
patient crowd  pressed  around  with  such  eager- 
ness, to  kiss  his  hand  or  touch  his  garments, 
that  he  was  forced  to  mount  on  horseback, 
when  he  coniinued  his  way  with  the  Duke  of 
Perth  on  one  side,  and  Lord  Elcho,  who  hail 
joined  him  the  preceding  night,  on  the  other. 
His  noble  mien  and  his  graceful  horseman- 
ship, says  Mahon,  could  not  fail  to  strike  even 
the  most  indifferent  spectators;  and  they 
were  scarcely  less  pleased  at  his  national 
dress— a  tartan  coat,  a  blue  bonnet  with  a 
while  cockade,  and  a  star  of  the  order  of  St 
Andrew.  With  fonder  partiality,  the  Jacob- 
ites compared  his  features  to  those  of  his  an- 
cestor, Robert  Bruce,  or  sought  some  other 
resemblance  among  the  pictures  of  his  ances- 
tors that  still  decorate  the  gallery  of  Holyrood. 
The  joy  of  the  adherents  of  his  house  knew 
no  bounds.  The  air  resounded  with  their  ac- 
clamations ;  and  as  he  rode  onward,  ^his  boots 
were  dimmed  with  their  kisses  and  tears.' 
The  palace  of  his  ancestors  was  (bund  by 
Charles  nearly  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
his  grandfather  had  lefl  ii,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Catholic  chapel,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  populace  in  1686.  The  long 
deserted  chambers  were  that  evening  enliven-, 
ed  by  a  bail ;  and  as  on  the  eve  of  anoUief 
great  battle, 

*  "  The  lamps  shone  o*cr  fair  women  and  brave 

men  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
M'lsic  arose  with  its  volaptiioas  swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  tpake 

again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.'* 

<  The  fatigues  of  the  preceding  days,  and 
the  anxiety  that  could  not  but  be  felt  with  re- 
spect to  the  coming  battle,  were  alike  unable 
to  depress  the  buoyant  spirits  of  Charles,  or  to 
impair  his  natural  vivacity  and  power  of 
pleasing.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  ladies  was 
unbounded,  and  many  a  fair  waverer  was  per- 
haps confirmed  in  her  devotion  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  by  the  graceful  dancing  of  so  hand- 
:«ome  a  representatire  of  Scotland^  ri^htftit 
kings.'— 16»  pp.  262—265. 

Oajturniag  to  the  newspapers  of  the  pe- 
nod,  it  is  curious  to  see  bow  rapidly  the 
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fears  of  all  classes  in  England  now  increase. 
Advertisements  from  the  different  London 
parishes  appear,  offering  bounties  of  (ive 
ponnds  a  head  for  each  able-bodied  man 
who  will  enlist;  the  train  bands  are  sum- 
moned to  attend,  that  the  oath  pledging 
them  to  a  war  a  fautrance  against  popery 
and  Jacobitisra  may  be  duly  administered; 
the  address  of  the  Corporation  of  London 
denounces  in  good  set  terms,  '  this  unnatu- 
ral rebellion,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
urgps  the  gentry  throughout  his  diocese  to 
form  an  association,  not  only  to  withstand 
the  pope,  and  the  pretender,  but '  to  uphold 
our  rights  and  liberties  against  the  en- 
croachments of  arbitrary  power' — rare 
words  these,  from  an  archbishop !  And 
influential  words  were  they,  for  ^0,000 
were  soon  subscribed  by  the  gentry,  in 
support  of  the  government. 

A  more  important  aid  was  offered  by  the 
London  merchants,  who  consented  to  take 
bank  notes  instead  of  specie ;  and  when 
on  the  26ih  of  September  the  agreement 
was  prepared  for  signature,  no  lf,*ss  than 
eleven  hundred  and  forty*  signed,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  hours.  All  these 
names  are  given  in  the  Gazette,  and  on 
looking  over  them,  we  were  struck  with 
the  number  of '  old  familiar  names'  that  ap- 
pear. Full  half,  we  should  say,  on  the 
roost  moderate  computation,  are  still  well 
known  names  in  the  city.  It  has  been  tra- 
ditionally asserted,  that  this  was  arranged  by 
the  leading  dissenters,  and  from  the  anxie- 
ty with  which  they  naturally  viewed  the  in- 
vasion of  a  Stuart,  we  think  it  probably 
was  the  case. 

But  their  anxieties  were  to  be  farther 
awakened,  and  their  indignation  raised  to 
the  highest  point,  when  the  rumor  that  a 
battle  had  been  fought,  and  that  English 
soldiers  had  actually  fled,  was  confirmed 
by  the  extraordinary  Gazette  of  September 
5fiBth,  and  the  name  of  Colonel  Gardiner 
appeared  in  the  list  of  the  slain  at  Preston- 
pans.  Colonel  Gardiner,  long  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  gallant  veterans  in  the 
English  army,  was  claimed  as  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  death 
of  the  disciple  of  Dr.  Calamy,  and  the 
warm  friend  of  Doddridge,  was  viewed  as 
a  martyrdom.  Many  were  the  funeral  ser- 
mons preached  on  the  occasion  in  the 
raeetiDg  houses  of  London,  and  earnest 
were  tne  exhortations  of  the  ministers  to 

*  Tli«  wkoU  namb«r  of  lignatares  was  more 
tkan  AAdeu  handrbd. 


their  flocks  to  aet  worthy  of  their  fore- 
fathers. The  cry  through  all  London  now 
seems  to  have  been  '  to  arms.'  Troops  of 
horse  were  raised,  volunteer  companies 
formed,  the  trained  bands  were  regularly 
drilled,  and  while  exhortations  to  loyalty  in 
papers,  and  speeches  and  pamphlets 
abounded,  due  care  was  taken  to  denounce 
the  principles  of  the  Stuarts;  and  once 
more,  even  in  the  government  papers,  the 
names  of  Pym,  Hampden,  nay  of  Crom* 
well  himself,  were  pronounced  with  warm 
eulogy. 

Among  those  who  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  at  this  crisis,  were  the 
Spitalfields  silk  manufacturers,  who,  grate- 
ful for  the  protection  afforded  them,  not 
only  entered  into  a  liberal  subscription,  but 
'  considering  the  great  and  many  blessings 
we  enjoy  under  his  most  sacred  and  illus- 
trious majesty,'  agreed  to  raise,  and  arm 
at  their  own  cost,  a  body  of  soldiers,  from 
among  their  own  workmen.  The  French 
extraction  of  these  worthy  men  may  be  re- 
cognized in  the  reverential  terms  in  which 
they  approach  the  throne.  In  their  address 
there  is  no  mention  of  liberty,  or  of  rights 
secured  by  the  English  constitution.  For 
the  religious  freedom  they  enjoyed,  they 
appear  most  grateful ;  but  of  civil  fVeedom, 
the  only  basis  of  the  other,  they  seem  to 
have  no  idea.  They  raised,  however » 
nearly  three  thousand  men,  who,  if  igno- 
rant of  civil  liberty,  would  assuredly  have 
stood  fast  against  the  encroachments  of  that 
religion,  which  had  murdered  their  pastors, 
burnt  their  dwellings,  and  cast  them  forth 
as  homeless  exiles.  On  the  2nd  of  Octo- 
ber the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese,  went  up  with  an  address  to 
the  king  at  Kensington  palace.  In  this  ad- 
dress, although  there  is  much  rigmarole 
about  popery  and  church  and  state,  they 
declare  '.that  there  is  no  safety  for  the  reli- 
gion and  liberties  of  this  country,  but  in 
the  protestant  succession.'  It  was  certainly 
almost  worth  the  fears  of  a  rebellion,  to 
find  the  established  clergy  taking  the  name 
of  liberty  on  their  lips. 

In  far  better  style  is  the  address  of  the 
three  denominations  of  protestant  dissenters, 
which  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Stennett  at  the  same  palace  the  following 
day.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  copy 
the  whole  of  this  well  written  address,  in 
which  neither  the  contemptible  phrase '  sa- 
cred majesty,'  nor  the  degrading  word  *  tol- 
eration,' find  a  place ;  but  we  must  give  the 
concluding  paragraph : — '  As  the  rdigiotts 
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and  cif  il  liberties,  the  happiness  and  honor 
of  the  nation,  have  been  always  your  un- 
wearied care,  we  cannot  but  detest  and 
abhor  the  present  unnatural  and  rebellious 
attempt,  nor  shall  we  ever  cease  to  offer 
our  fervent  prayers  for  the  preservation  o\ 

?our  majesty's  invaluable  life,  the  tranquil- 
ity of  your  reign,  and  the  conveyance  of 
our  liberties  under  the  protection  of  your 
royal  house  to  the  end  of  time.' 

The  king's  answer  is  short  ;*  it  might, 
we  thought,  have  been  more  courteous;  but 
on  turning  tb  his  answer  to  the  address  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge  a  few  days 
before,  we  found  that  with  the  exception  of 
'constitution  in  church  and  state,'  it  is 
almost  the  same.  We  learn  from  the 
papers  of  the  day,  that  the  deputation 
was  most  courteously  received,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  king's  presence  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  The  numerous  accounts 
which  now  filled  the  papers  of  the  disas- 
trous defeat  at  Preston-pans,  still  farther 
increased  the  feeling  against  the  young  Pre- 
tender. Was  England  to  be  invaded  by 
troops  of  barbarians,  who  rushed  to  battle 
with  savage  yells,  and  armed  with  scythes 
and  pitchforks?  Was  the  crown  of  the 
Plantagenets  to  be  placed  on  the  brow  of 
him  who  had  marched  at  their  head  in 
Highland  brogues,  dressed  in  tartan,  and 
wielding  a  Highland  broadsword?  We 
cannot  indeed  wonder  that  the  circumstan- 
ces of  this  first  battle  should  strike  men's 
minds  forcibly,  for  Colonel  Gardiner  re- 
ceived his  death  wound  from  a  scythe;  and 
this  dwelt  upon  the  minds  of  the  troops 
even  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  many 
a  Highlander  was  there  sacrificed  to  the 
memory  of  that  gallant  leader. 

The  exultation  of  Charles  and  his  fol- 
lowers was  excessive.  Messengers  were 
despatched  to  France  and  to  Rome  with 
the  tidings,  and  preceded  by  a  hundred  pi- 
pers, playing  that  peculiarly  Cavalier  air, 
*  The  king  shall  enjoy  his  own  again,'  he 
made  his  triumphal  re-entry  intoEdmburgb. 
While  here,  he  exercised  every  regal  func- 
tion. He  gave  patents  of  nobility,  issued 
proclamations,  and  among  others,  one  de- 
nouncing '  the  pretended  parliament  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,'  and  warning  the 
English  not  to  attend  it  He  also  issued 
another,  arguing  with  the  people  upon  their 

*  *  I  thank  yon  for  your  loyal  address,  and  hare 
a  firm  dependence  on  your  steady  attachment 
to  my  person  and  government.  You  may  be  as- 
sured of  the  continuance  of  my  protection.' 
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hostility  to  the  Stuarts,  and  promising  '  full 
enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  liberties!' 
This,  in  time  of  need,  had  too  o(\en  been 
done  by  his  great-uncle  and  grandfather, 
for  any  one  to  believe  it. 

The  stay  of  Charles  at  Edinburgh  con- 
tinued until  the  31st  of  October.  This 
was  partly  owing  to  the  defection  of  many 
of  the  Highlanders,  who,  loaded  with  plun* 
der  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  returned 
to  the  Highlands  to  secure  it ;  but  we  think 
it  was  much  more  owing  to  the  unwilling- 
ness of  his  Scottish  adherents  to  advance 
into  England,  until  the  Jacobites  there  had 
committed  themselves  with  the  government, 
by  some  overt  act.  Meantime  the  popular 
feeling  against  the  Pretender  deepened  in 
England ;  while  not  improbably,  the  par* 
tiality  he  expressed  for  the  Highlanders^ 
and  his  willingness  to  play  the  king  at  Ho- 
lyrood,  rather  than  advance,  damped  the 
ardor  of  his  English  adherents. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  the  city  trained 
bands  were  ordered  to  mount  guard  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
West,  St.  Sepulchre's,  and  Devonshire 
Square  ;  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  were  or- 
dered out  for  the  same  duty,  along  the 
eastern  bonndary.  Money  from  various 
associations,  and  from  the  city  companies, 
was  poured  into  the  Treasury,  and  even  the 
Quakers,  precluded  by  their  religious  ten- 
ets from  directly  aiding  warfare,  raised  a 
subscription  to  supply  the  troops  with 
*  flannel  waistcoats  for  the  winter.'  That 
the  writer  of  the  work  before  us  should  be- 
lieve that,  had  Charles  boldly  pressed  on, 
London  might  have  fallen  into  his  hands, 
may  be  excused  ;  but  that  Lord  Mahon, 
accurate  and  well  informed  as  he  is  gener- 
ally, should  think  so,  is  to  us  astonishing, 
and  could,  we  think,  only  arise  from  his  not 
having  sufficiently  examined  those  epheme- 
ral documents,  which,  far  beyond  every 
other,  give  *  the  very  form  and  pressure'  of 
the  passing  day.  Let  the  reader  take  up 
the  newspapers  of  this  period,  and  read 
not  merely  the  letters  and  addresses,  but 
the  short  bits  of  information,  and  the  adver- 
tisments,  and  he  must  be  convinced  that  the 
general  popular  feeling,  even  had  the  Pre- 
tender penetrated  so  far,  must  have  \feea  an 
effectual  barrier. 

At  length,  at  the  head  of  Scottish  troops, 
furnished  with  money  from  France, — at 
this  period  a  hostile  country — supported 
and  surrounded.by  a  staff  of  Highland,  Irish, 
and  French  ofllicers,  the  most  conspicuous 
among  the  latter  being  the    Marquis    d' 
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Eguilles,  who  had  been  sent  expressly  from 
Louis  XV,  with  a  letter  of  congratulation, 
Charles,  on  the  3lst  of  October,  at  six  in 
the  evening,  quitted  Holyrood,  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  England  : — 

'  He  slept  (he  first  night  at  Pinkie  House. 
as  on  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  and 
on  the  following  morning  the  two  columns 
parted.  The  whoie  army  consisted  of  scarce- 
ly 6,000  men,  including  500  cavalry,  well 
clothed  and  equipped,  and  furnished  with  pro- 
visions for  four  aa^;  but  many  superstitious 
notions  that  prevailed  among  his  troops  made 
the  common  men  as  much  averse  as  their 
leaders  to  the  English  campaign,  and  many 
of  the  Highlanders  quitted  their  ranks  during 
the  march.  According  to  some,  the  deserters 
amounted  to  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  men. 
and  one  morning  it  cost  Charles  a  parley  of 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  to  prevail  on  his 
troops  to  move  forward.  The  weather  too 
was  so  unfavorable  that  any  troops  but  High- 
landers would  have  been  completely  discour- 
aged by  iL  A(ler  a  halt  of  two  days  at  Kelso, 
orders  were  sent  to  Wooler  to  prepare  quar- 
ters for  his  troops,  by  which  the  intended  ef- 
fect was  produced  of  alarming  Wade,  and 
drawing  off  his  attention  from  Carlisle.  This 
having  neen  done,  Charles  suddenly  marched 
westward  and  down  Liddisdale,  entering 
Cumberland  at  the  head  of  his  troops  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  of  November.  As  the 
clans  crossed  the  border,  they  drew  their 
swords,  and  raised  a  1ond  shout  of  exultation ; 
but  in  hastily  unsheathing  his  claymore,  Lo- 
chiel  accidentally  cut  his  hand,  which  was  im- 
mediately looked  upon  as  an  unlucky  otnen, 
and  spread  consternation  throughout  the 
whole  column.  On  the  following  day,  how- 
ever, the  two  divisions  effected  their  intended 
junction,  and  marched  forward  immediately 
upon  Carlisle.'— i6.  pp.  322,  323. 

Carlisle,  which  was  only  guarded   by  a 

garrison  of  invalid  soldiers,  capitulated ; 
ut  it  was  here  that  differences  first  broke 
out  between  the  rival  parties  in  the  young 
Pretender's  little  army.  Hopes  of  the 
landing  of  French  troops,  alone  prevented 
a  portion  of  his  followers  from  returning 
to  Scotland,  and  it  was  not  until  the  20th 
that  they  set  out  for  Penrith,  through  Shap, 
Kendal,  and  Lancaster,  to  Preston,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  26th.  It  was  here  that 
he  first  received  a  welcome ;  the  people 
hitherto  having  either  fled  away,  or  gazed 
with  stupid  surprise  on  a  prince,  who,  in  his 
Highland  costume,  and  with  his  target  slung 
across  his  shoulder,  nsually  marched  at  the 
head  x>f  one  or  other  of  the  clans.*  Surely 
the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the  Stuarts  must 
have  been  strong  in  their  descendant,  to 
iadace  bim,  even  when  on  English  ground. 


to  persist  in  wearing  a  dress,  and  adopting 
habits,  which  proved  he  could  have  no 
sympathy  with  his  English  subjects. 

At  Wigan  and  Manchester,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  received  with  acclamations ; 
but,  as  very  few  joined  hb  standard,  we 
may  well  doubt  whether  these  acclamations 
were  called  forth  by  aught  but  personal 
fear.  At  Manchester,  however,  two  hun- 
dred men  were  persuaded  to  enlist,  under 
the  command  of  the  unfortunate  Colonel 
Francis  Townley.  These  received  for  their 
uniform,  blue  coats,  with  a  tartan  sash,  and 
the  white  cockade.  What  had  English  sol- 
diers to  do  with  tartan  t  This  was  given 
evidently  in  compliment  to  the  Highland 
clans ;  but  it  must  have  emphatically  prov- 
ed to  the  English  who  were  willing  to  join 
the  Stuart  banner,  that  they  were  to  be  con- 
sidered but  as  subordinates  in  the  great 
enterprise. 

Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales, 
were  the  strong  holds  of  the  English  Catho- 
lics, and  consequently  of  the  Jacobites. 
As  the  invading  army,  therefore,  moved 
onward,  it  was  welcomed  with  somewhat 
approaching  to  enthusiasm.  They  forded 
the  Mersey  near  Stockport,  and, — 

*  On  arriving  at  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Charles  wimessed  a  scene  characteristic  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  the  adherents  of 
his  house,  which  is  thus  described  by  Lord 
Mahon,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord 
Keith: — "  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mersey, 
Charles  found  a  few  of  the  Cheshire  gentry 
drawn  uprendyto  welcome  him,  and  amongst, 
them  Mrs.  Sky  ring,  a  lady  in  extreme  old  age. 
As  a  child,  she  had  been  IIAed  up  in  her 
mother's  arms,  to  view  the  happv  landing  at 
Dover  of  Charles  the  Second.  Her  father,  an 
old  cavalier,  had  afterwards  to  undergo  not 
merely  neglect,  but  oppression,  from  that 
thankless  monarch ;  stilt,  however,  he  and  his 
wife  continued  devoted  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  their  daughter  grew  up  as  devoted  as 
they.  After  uie  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts, 
all  her  thoughts,  her  hopes,  her  prayers,  were 
directed  to. another  restoration.  Ever  after- 
wards, she  had  with  rigid  punctuality  laid  aside 
one-half  of  her  yearly  income,  to  remit  to  the 
exiled  family  abroad,  concealing  only  what, 
she  said,  was  of  no  importance  to  them — the 
name  of  the  giver.  She  had  now  parted  with 
her  jewels,  her  plate,  and  every  little  article  of 
value  she  possessed,  the  price  of  which,  in  a 
purse,  she  laid  at  the  feet  of  Prince  Gharleji^ 
while,  straining  her  dim  eye,  to  gaze  on  his 
features,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  her  shrivel- 
led lips,  she  exclaimed  with  affectionate  rap- 
ture, m  the  words  of  Simeon,  *  Lord  !  now  let- 
test  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace !'  It  is 
added  that  she  did  not  survive  the  shock, 
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when  a  few  dayi  aAerward^,  she  was  told  of 
the  retreat'— 16.  pp.  331—333. 

Happily  for  the  honor  as  well  as  the 
aafetj  of  England,  such  instances  of  en- 
thusiasm in  a  worthless  cause,  were  rare. 

The  government,  meanwhile,  directed  a 
large  force  of  hortte  and  foot,  under  Sir 
John  Ligonier,  to  march  direct  into  Lan- 
cashire, which  was  followed  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  put  himself  at  their 
head.  The  weather  had  now  set  in  most 
severely ;  the  flannel  waistcoats,  therefore, 
the  gift  of  the  kind  Quakers,  and  which 
were  sent  after  the  army  to  Coventry,  were 
most  acceptable.  Fearing  lest  these  forces 
might  fail  to  intercept  the  rebel  army,  the 
government  proceeded  to  direct  a  camp  to 
be  formed  on  Finchley  Common,  consisting 
of  the  guards,  part  of  Ligonier's  regiment 
of  horse.  Sir  Robert  Rich's  dragoons,  and 
the  '  associated  regiment,'  made  up  of  bar- 
risters, under  the  command  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Willes — another  proof,  and  a  rather 
singular  one,  of  the  general  feeling  against 
the  Pretender — and  a  park  of  artillery,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  officers.  In  the  midst  of  all 
fhetr  anxieties,  the  capture  in  the  Downs 
of  the  Soleil  privateer,  with  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  his  soiT,  and  several  French 
officers,  gave  them  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Derwentwater's  son,  on  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, was  mistaken  by  the  mob  for  the 
younger  brother  of  the  Pretender,  and  was 
with  difficulty  rescued  from  being  torn  in 
pieces. 

Nearly  every  day  now  produces  an  extra- 
ordinary Gazette ;  and  interesting  is  it  to 
follow  in  them  the  progress  of  these  excit- 
ing events.  On  the  intelligence  being  re- 
ceived that  the  rebel  army  are  advancing 
into  Derbyshire,  the  panic  became  great, 
and  when  the  news  actually  arrived  that 
the  young  Pretender  had  entered  Derby,  all 
business  was  at  a  Stand,  the  shops  were 
closed,  and  the  orders  issued  to  the  train 
bands  and  to  the  regular  troops  that  guard- 
ed the  metropolis,  proved  that  the  citizens 
tiewed  themselves  almost  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  besieged  city.*      On  Friday  the 


*  The  ftory  told  by  Horace  Wolpole  that  a 
levere  run  on  the  Bank  was  the  consequence, 
and  that  to  gain  time,  payments  were  made  in 
■izpences,  we  dtsbelioTe  That  the  London  Ja 
oobitee  sooie  days  before,  mU^mpUd  to  create  a 
roQ  on  the  Bank,  ie  certain,  and  elir  John  Uiod<^ 
Cotton  is  alluded  to  in  the  papers,  as  being  the 
most  active. 
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news  reached  London,  and  the  day  was 
henceforward  called  *  Black  Friday.' 

Great  was  the  panic  among  the  iuhabit- 
ants  of  those  towns  which  lay  nearest  the 
rebel  army.  All  valuables  and  money  were 
buried,  the  few  clothes  that  could  be  roost 
easily  conveyed  away  were  packed  in  bun- 
dles ;  and  horses  and  carts  stood  ready, 
even  through  the  night,  to  convey  the  af^ 
frighted  inhabitants  to  some  more  distant 
asylum.  In  Leicester,  as  we  have  heard 
from  those  among  the  recollections  of 
whose  boyhood  *  the  rebellion '  occupied 
the  foremost  place,  the  confusion  was  ex- 
treme. Not  only  were  valuables,  even  to 
the  silver  spoons,  buried,  but  the  pewter 
also ;  and  but  for  the  wooden  trenchers  and 
horn  spoons,  the  good  people  would  have 
been  reduced  to  eat  their  dinners  in  a  most 
primitive  manner. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  followers  of 
the  young  Pretender  seem  to  have  behaved 
themselves  better  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  half-clothed  savages,  who  until 
this,  their  first  campaign,  had  never  seen  a 
watch,  or  a  looking-glass.  Still,  surround-, 
ed  by  so  many  luxuries,  and  certainly  under 
a  discipline  much  less  strict  than  that  of 
the  English  troops,  that  they  made  free  with 
roost  articles  which  on  their  march  they 
took  a  fancy  to,  is  tolerably  certain.  In- 
deed, it  is  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Highland  clans,  that  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  reluctant  aid  of  the  English  Jaco- 
bites must  after  $\\  be  attributed.  In  Lon- 
don the  eye  of  the  government  was  indeed 
upon  them ;  but  in  the  north  of  England, 
where  town  after  town  opened  its  gates  to 
the  young  adventurer,  what  was  to  prevent 
them  from  joining  his  banner,  even  as  th^ir 
grandfathers  had  joined  that  of  Charles  i.  7 
What  could  it  be?  save  that  while  in  the 
latter  case  they  saw  a  king,  bred,  although 
not  born  in  England,  surrounded  by  En- 
glish gentlemen,  and  supported  by  English 
yeomanry ;  in  the  present  case  they  saw, 
uoi  only  a  foreign  prince — for  this  they 
were  prepared — but  one,  un-English  In  his 
manjiers,  tastes,  and  very  dress ;  and  he, 
encompassed,  not  by  bold  English  yeomen, 
but  by  foreigners  who  looked  upon  Eng- 
land as  a  field  for  plunder,  and  were  alike 
ignorant  of  her  language  and  her   history. 

Two  days  Charles  remained  at  Derby, 
exulting  in  the  soccess  that  had  hitherto 
attended  him  ;  and  on  the  first  night, '  turn- 
ing his  whole  conversation  to  the  triumphal 
entry  into  his  father's  capital,  and  delit>era- 
ting  whether  he  should  appear  in  an  En* 
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gUsk  cr  a  Highland  dress,'*  (!)  But  even 
at  that  moment  his  adherents  were  de- 
termining on  an  immediate  retreat  to  Scot- 
land. 

*Lord  George  Murray  put  himself  forward 
a«  Bpokeeroan  lor  the  rest.  He  began  bv  ob- 
serving that  the  English  Jacobites  had  dis- 
played none  of  tlie  zeal  that  had  been  ex- 
pected from  them ;  that  the  iooked-for  landing 
of  a  French  corps  had  not  taken  place,  that 
longer  to  act  upon  the  hope  of  either  of  those 
events  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  own 
safety,  as  Marshall  Wade  was  already  march- 
ing through  Yorkshire,  to  occupy  their  rear, 
while  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  before 
them  at  Lichfield  ;  that,  in  case  of  a  farther 
advance,  thev  would  have  to  encounter  a  third 
army,  assembled  ai  Finchley :  that  the  prince 
had  only  five  ihousand  fighting  men  to  oppose 
to  these  three  corps,  whose  joint  force  could 
scarcely  fall  short  of  thirty  thousand  ;  that  the 
army  at  Finchley,  formed  of  the  guards  and 
new  levies,  was  said  to  consist  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  ami  that,  however  exaggerated 
such  an  estimate  might  be,  yet,  even  suppos- 
ing the  prince  could  break  through  it  and  en- 
ter London,  his  own  force  was  too  small  to 
enable  him  to  assume  a  commanding  position 
there,  or  to  afford  protection  to  his  own  friends. 
He  next  endeavored  to  sl;^ow  how  much  more 
might  even  yet  be  hoped  for  from  a  retreat  to 
Scotland,  than  from  a  rash  and  hopeless  march 
to  London.  "  Already,"coniinued  Lord  George, 
pointing  to  the  despatches  which  the  prince 
had  received  that  morning,  "  we  learn  that 
Lord  John  Drummond  has  landed  at  Mont- 
rose, with  the  regiment  of  Royal  Scots  and 
some  piquets  of  the  Irish  bllgade,  so  that  the 
whole  force  under  Lord  Strathallao,  ready  to 
join  us  from  Penh,  is  not  less  three  or  lour 
thousand  men." 

'*  It  was  in  vain  that  Charles,  afler  having 
listened  impatiently  to  these  arguments,  still 
■ought  to  encourage  his  followers  with  the 
hope  that  his  English  friends  would  all  declare 
themselves  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London, 
and  that  a  landing  of  French  troops  would 
still  take  place  on  the  coast  of  Kent  or  Essex. 
He  held  out  the  prospect  oi  mutiny  and  de- 
sertion among  the  troops  at  Finchley,  and  re- 
minded his  friends  that  bold  measures  had 
olten  made  up  lor  the  numerical  inferiority  of 
au  army.  He  bade  them  remember  in  how 
marked  a  manner  Providence  had  so  far  bless- 
ed his  enterprise,  and,  repelling  all  considera- 
tions of  persona  security,  he  cried,  '^  Rather 
than  go  back,  I  would  wish  to  be  twenty  feet 
under  ground  f  The  other  members  of  the 
council  assented  to  the  arguments  of  Murray, 
either  in  words,  or  by  a  not  less  expressive  si- 
lence. Charles  summoned  all  his  powers  of 
eloquence  to  make  his  friends  view  the  ease  in 
this  light;  and,  when  he  saw  his  arguments 
of  no  avail,  he  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  con- 
iuring  first  one  and  then  another  not  to  desert 
his  prince  at  hie  utmost  need.    He  is  even 


said  to  have  shed  (ears  of  vexation  on  finding 
himself  unable  to  overcome  the  repugnance  of 
his  followers  to  a  farther  advance;  and  at 
la8t,aAer  a  stormy  discussion  of  several  hours, 
the  council  broke  up  without  coming  to  any 
determination. 

*'  During  the  afternoon.  Charles  endeavored 
vainly  to  induce  individual  chiefs  to  come  over 
to  his  views,  and  in  the  evening  a  second  coun- 
cil was  held,  when  not  one  voice  was  raised  in 
support  of  the  prince's  views,  and  even  his 
proposal  to  march  into  Wales,  that  the  nume- 
rous Jacobites  of  (he  principality  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  declare  themselves,  was 
unanimously  disapproved  of.  O'Sullivan  and 
Secretary  Murray  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
army  would  never  fight  well,  if  all  the  chieft 
acted  with  unwillingness;  and,  finding  that 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  one  of  his  officeni 
to  yield  to  his  wishes,  he  at  length  reluctantly 
consented  to  a  retreat,  adding,  that  in  future, 
as  he  was  accountable  for  his  actions  only  to 
God  and  his  father,  he  would  call  no  more 
councils  of  war.' — ib.  pp.  337—341. 

Deeply  mortified,  the  young  adventurer 
had  now  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  quitted 
Derby  on  the  6th  of  December  for  Ash- 
bourn,  and  thence  proceeded  through  Man- 
chester to  Carlisle.  .The  Highlanders  were 
violent  in  their  expressions  of  anger  and 
disappointment ;  and  even  Tory  writers  are 
forced  to  confess,  thft  on  their  retreat  they 
not  merely  spoiled,  but  attempted  to  set 
fire  to  some  villages.  Justice  demands  that 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  the 
conduct  of  the  victorious  army  at  Culloden 
is  considered.  At  Penrith  the  little  army 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  dragoons,  who  overtook  the 
rear.  In  the  conflict,  however,  the  dra- 
goons were  defeated,  and  Charles  arrived 
at  Carlisle  on  the  17th.  Quitting  Carlisle 
on  the  following  day,  he  crossed  the  Esk 
with  some  difl[iculty,  and  re-entered  Scot- 
land, closely  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's forces.  As  soon  as  the  troops 
found  themselves  on  Sdottish  ground,  they 
rent  the  air  with  their  cheers — cheers  that 
smote  like  a  knell  on  the  ear  of  the  young 
adventurer. 

The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army 
seems  scarcely  to  have  been  believed  in 
London.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Ga^ 
zette,  as  a  rumor ;  and  the  extraordinary 
Gazette,  published  the  next  day,  hardly 
takes  the  tone  of  certainty.  Meanwhile, 
whether  to  reassure  their  friends,  or  to  in- 
timidate the  government,  the  Jacobites  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  active.  Cities  of 
the  Pretender's  proclamation  were  dropped 
about  in  various  parts  of  London ;  and  ru* 
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mors  of  a  French  fleet  baying  appeared  off 
the  coast,  and  of  a  plan  to  set  fire  to  London, 
agitated  the  public  mind.     Even  when  the 

Joung  Pretender  had  actually  retreated  to 
f  anchester,  we  find  orders,  '  that  alarm 
posts  should  be  appointed,  and  proper  sig- 
nals for  the  several  guards' — the  signal  of 
danger  being,  '  seven  cannon  are  to  be  fired 
every  half  minute  at  the  Tower,  and  to  be 
answered  by  the  same  signal  from  St.  James's 
park/*  At  length,  the  certainty  of  the  re- 
treat was  made  known  ;  and  on  the  fast-day, 
appointed  for  the  18th  of  December, 
thanksgivings  were  mingled  with  the  ser- 
vice. 

The  progress  of  the  young  Pretender  in 
Scotland  was  disastrous.  Unable  to  return 
to  Edinburgh  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  a 
city  which  having  found  the  benefits  of  the 
anion,  was  indisposed  to  hail  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Stuarts.  The  inhabitants  were, 
therefore,  amerced  ^10,000,  chiefly  in 
clothing  for  the  troops,  who  then  marched 
onward  to  Stirling,  where  the  siege  of  the 
castle  under  the  direction  of  French  engi- 
neers, was  commenced.  In  order  to  raise 
the  siege  General  Hawley  was  despatched 
from  Edinburgh  (which  was  now  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  government),  to  give 
battle.  This  was  fought  on  the  17th  of 
January,  and  Charles,  who  had  partly  re- 
covered from  his  disappointment,  rode 
through  the  ranks,  with  the  Marquis 
d'Eguilles,  addressing  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  troops,  among  whom  were  some 
French  regiments.  In  this  battle  the  En- 
glish were  defeated,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  fatiguing  march  which  they  had  un- 
dergone, and  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites 
were  in  England,  almost  revived  again, 
when  news  was  brought  of  the  victory  of 
Falkirk.  This  triumph  was  however  dias- 
trous  in  its  results.  The  Highlanders,  who 
had  been  stimulated  by  hopes  of  plunder, 
after  having  loaded  themselves  with  the 
spoil,  set  off  in  crowds  to  their  native  moun- 
tains ;  while  an  unfortunate  occurrence, 
which  forcibly  exhibits  their  semi-barbarous 
character,  still  farther  reduced  the  numbers 
of  the  rebel  army. 


AMD   TBB   REBELLION   OP   POITf  THPlTB. 


'  A  clansman  of  Clanranald'e  was  examin- 
ing a  mueket,  part  of  his  booty,  at  an  open 
window,  when  the  piece  went  off,  and  killed  a 
son  of  Glengarry,  who  was  paesinff  through 
the  street.    The  prince,  conscious  of  the  unia- 

*  London  Gasette,  Dec  I4tb.  TLU  Gazette 
contains  eiglit  pages  closely  filled  with  procUma- 
tiona  and  military  intelligence. 


▼orable  effect  likely  to  he  produced  by  this 
unfortunate  accident,  neglected  noihing  that 
might  serve  to  soAen  the  anger  of  the  offend- 
ed clan.  The  body  of  the  elain  man  was  placed 
in  the  same  vault  in  which  reposed  the  body 
of  John  Graham,  who  died  m  battle  under 
Wallace,  and  Charles  himst  If  attended  the  fu- 
neral as  chief  mourner.  The  tribe  of  Glen- 
garry were  not,  however,  appeased,  but,  in  th« 
Bpirit  of  feudal  vengeance,  demanded  life  for 
life.  Clunranald  reluctantly  yieldtd  up  his 
Ibllower,  who  was  taken  out  and  shot,  his  own 
futhtr  joining  in  the  fire,  that  the  youth's  eul- 
ferings  might  he  the  sooner  terminated.  Even 
this  wild  act  of  vengeance  did  not  satisfy  the 
Glengarry  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
abandoned  the  princc'e  standard  and  returned 
to  their  mountains. — 16.  pp.  3S2,  38J. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  siege  of  Stirling 
Castle  was  raised,  and  greatly  against  the 
wishes  of  Charles,  the  remains  of  his  army 
retreated  northward.  Irritated  at  the  de- 
feat of  Hawley,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
offered  to  take  chief  command  of  the  army 
in  Scotland,  and  on  his  appointment  he  set 
out  at  one  in  the  morning,  and  never  stop- 
ped day  or  night  until  he  arrived  at  Edin* 
burgh. 

Respecting  this  young  prince,  great  di^ 
(erence  of  opinion  has,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  prevailed.  We  have  too  far  exceed- 
ed our  limits,  now,  to  enter  on  the  question. 
The  same  want  of  space  compels  us  to 
pass  over  the  progress  of  the  young  Pre- 
tender, until  his  hopes  were  finally  crushed 
on  the  IGth  of  April,  at  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.  His  subsequent  escapes,  and  vicis- 
situdes, until  he  at  length  embarked  for 
France,  are  well  known.  As  a  romantic 
portion  of  history,  they  possess  much  inte- 
rest, but  for  the  purposes  for  which  history 
ought  to  be  written,  the  period  to  which  we 
have  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
is  the  most  important. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  English  history, 
it  is  very  interest'mg  to  observe,  how,  from 
time  to  time,  circumstances  have  arisen, 
which  have  compelled  our  countrymen  to 
take  their  stand  on  the  great  principles  of 
liberty.  Sometimes  a  political  revolution 
has  been  the  result;  sometimes  the  effects 
can  only, be  traced  in  the  firmer  stand  and 
bolder  tone  that  has  been  taken ;  and  the 
actual,  tangible  issue  has,  perhaps,  not  ap- 
peared until  the  next  generation,  or  even 
the  next  century.  Such,  unquestionably, 
was  the  case  with  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
Men  had  almost  settled  on  their  lees,  and 
finding  rest  pleasant,  began  to  lose  sight  of 
those  great  principles  for  which  their  fore- 
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Auhers  had  battled  and  died.  The  ap- 
^oach  of  a  descendant  of  the  Staarts,  cook 
^lled  them  to  call  to  mind  what  Stuart 
principles  were,  and  aJthoagh  in  their  de- 
nunciation of  tboee  principles,  thej  were 
far  from  taking  the  ioftj  ground  which 
might  justly  have  been  taken,  still  a  '  more- 
«ient,  wfaxh  set  quiet  citizens  talking  of 
the  patriotism  of  Hampden,  and  the  public 
spirit  of  Cromwell,  and  which  made  even 
deans  and  prebendaries,  '  abjure  and  ab- 
hor'— in  their  addresses  to  the  throne  at 
least — arbitrary  power,  was  not  without  its 
ose.  The  arousing  of  an  indolent  age  by 
tbe  stirring  watchword  *  civil  and  religious 
liberty,'  produced  an  important  effect  upon 
the  youth  of  that  period,  and  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  many  noble  spirits.  The  speeches 
of  Chatham,  the  letters  of  Junius,  and 
many  a  less  known,  but  influential  work, 
were  the  result— even  those  importunate 
yeanlings  for  political  reform, — which, 
though  deriving  fresh  impulse  from  the 
French  Revolution,  had  originated  long 
before, — may  all  be  traced  to  *  the  forty- 
five. 

Alas!  for  our  non-conforming  Ibrefa* 
thers!  they  knew  not  their  day!  Influen- 
tial as  they  were  found  to  be  in  town  and 
country — courted  as  they  were  by  king's 
ministers  and  church  dignitaries,  what  pre- 
vented them  from  demanding,  and  from  ob- 
taining too, — perfect  religious  freedom? 
What,  but  that  strange  fatuity,  which,  with 
the  failures  at  the  Restoration,  at  the  Rev- 
olution, and  at  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  before  their  eyes — made 
tiiem  fall  into  the  self-same  snare,  and  with 
suicidal  liberality,  postpone  insisting  on 
their  claims  until  that  *  more  convenient 
season,'  which  '  Church  and  State'  deter- 
mined should  never  arrive.  Whac  a  picture 
of  almost  childish  trustfulness,  dues  the 
history  of  our  people  present;  and  yet,  un- 
taught by  the  four  times  repeated  lesson, 
some,  even  now,  in  this  age  of  fierce  and 
eager  conflict— of  violent  and  persisting 
demands,  would  have  us  sit  quiet,  and 
again  await  tbe  *  more  convenient  season.' 
But  let  u$  prove  that  we  have  not  read  oor 
history  iu  vain.     Let  us  be  wiser !. 


[faw. 


IMPRFSBIOlfS  OP  FRAKCE. 

Jwtpressions  and  Observatimts  rfa  Ymmg 
J*rrsom^  dtiring  a  Residence  in  Panm, 
Third  edition.     Paris:  GalignanL 

This  small  volume  coBsista  of  detadwd 
sentences  or  short  paragraphs,  extracted 
from  the  diary  of  a  girl  of  sixteen ;  wImi, 
though  of  English  parentage,  passed  her 
earliest  years  in  Paris  and  different  parta  of 
France ;  and  was,  till  past  childhood,  a 
stranger  to  her  own  country.  With  Ea^ 
land,  when  she  did  see  it,  she  was  charmed. 
Her  impressions  and  observations  indicate, 
however,  that  she  is  not  insensible  to  those 
points,  especially  in  the  economy  or  phi- 
losophy of  daily  life,  in  which  the  French 
excel  the  English.  A  few  of  the  para- 
graphs will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  work, 
about  which  there  is  nothing  juvenile  save 
the  years  and  fresh-mindedness  of  the  writer. 

Pews. — Until  I  visited  England,  I  had  i>ever 
seen  church- pews.  Their  exclusiveness,  and 
the  variety  of  colors  with  which  they  are  lined, 
hfls  a  strange  efiect  ader  foreign  churches, 
where  every  person,  in  whatever  station  of 
life,  enters  and  takes  a  chair  indiscriminately; 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low, 
are  all  considered  equal  before  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

Fetes.— The  French  are  so  fond  oC  files, 
that  ihey  have  one  for  the  dead,/^/e  des  marts  ; 
and  even  one  for  the  Deity,  file  Dieiu 

Dress. — At  theatres  and  other  nuhlic places 
in  France,  except  at  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
is  usually  resorted  to,  previously  to  balls 
and  other  rSunions,  young  ladies  are  sel- 
dom seen  detoUeties;  the  exposure  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders  is  not  conFi'dered  good 
taste ;  when  the  dress  is  low,  the  neck  is  usual' 
ly  covered  by  a  scarf  or  collar.  Children,  too, 
are  generally  more  warmly  clad  here  than  in 
England;  the  French  attributing  the  cause 
and  prevalence  of  consumptive  complaints 
to  tlie  want  of  sufficient  clothing  in  child- 
hood. 

French  ladies,  although  plainly  dresped. 
have  80  much  good  taste,  that  their  apparel 
is  always  elegant  and  sits  well.  English  Afar^ 
chandts  de  modes  and  Cauturieres  are  apt  to 
overload  with  ornament,  or,  as  the  French  so 
well  express  it,  chargeiU  ;  they  will  not  under- 
stand that  a  really  well  made  dress  rather 
loses  than  ffains  by  their  favorite  "  trimmings,'' 
and  with  them  there  is  no  end  to  the  feathers, 
flowers,  and  ribbons. 

The  French,  on  the  contrary,  seek  to  com* 
bine  the  greatest  elegance  with  the  greatest 
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possible  simplicity ;  every  thiiu^  must  be  rich 
and  good;  but  never  overloaded. 

Villages. — "  Oft  in  those  pleasant  villages 
of  France"  reads  very  prettily  in  poetry,  but  I 
have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  one. 
There  are  no  pretty  cottages  overrun  with 
wild  flowers,  no  village  green  with  its  pond, 
its  ducks,  and  chubby  little  children,  so  prs^ily 
described  by  Miss  Miiford ;  no  bowlinff-^een 
road  running  through  it ;  the  whole  iias  an 
air  of  malaise, 

A  Hint. — Many  parasols  and  purses  are 
forgotten  in  public  carriages;  this  has  prob- 
ably given  rise  to  a  very  good  practice  ^adopt- 
ed in  Paris  for  their  restoration.  The  coach- 
man, on  your  entering,  gives  a  card  with  the 
number  of  his  carriage,  thus  enabling  you  to 
reclaim  any  forgotten  articles  at  the  office 
where  the  coach  is  knowu. 

The  Windows  of  English  houses  have  one 
advantage  over  those  in  France ;  they  can  be 
opened  without  disturbing  any  thing  placed 
before  them,  and  without  risk  of  tearing  the 
-curtains.  The  quantity  of  air  required^  can 
be  admitted  into  the  room,  whilst  at  least  half 
of  the  French  window  roust  be  opened  for  this 
purpose.  The  French  window  has,  however, 
an  appearance  of  greater  freedom  in  summer, 
which  is  the  reason  probably  for  its  being 
adopted  in  English  country  houses,  and  at 
watering  places. 

Artists  form  a  very  numerous  and  distinct 
class  in  Paris;  they  wear  a  peculiar  dress  en 
Raphael^  and  affect  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the 
more  useful,  but,  as  they  consider,  less  refined 
pursuits  of  commerce. 

Design. — The  French  excel  in  handsome 
patterns;  however  coarse  the  material,  the 
dessin  is  sure  to  be  bold  and  striking.  There 
appears  no  profession  in  England  answering 
10  the  desmnaicur  who  traces  patterns;  a 
French  lady  in  London,  wishing  to  embroider 
a  handkerchief,  asked  rae  to  take  her  to  a 
dessinaleury  but,  upon  inquiry,  I  was  unable 
to  find  one. 

The  want  of  fountains  in  London  appears 
strange ;  the  French  are  very  fond  of  them ; 
Paris  abounds  in  them;  and  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  owes  its  chief  beauty  to  them. 
They  give  the  capital  an  air  of  coolness  and 
gaiety,  particularly  in  summer.  The  French 
excel  in  out-door  ornaments. 

Fogs. — A  Parisian  fog  is  vapory,  and  looks 
like  the  ghost  of  a  London  one ;  it  does  not 
give  the  same  melancholy  appearance  to  the 
town. 

Diw. — One  of  the  delights  of  the  country  in 
England  is  the  refreshing  dew.  English  per- 
a«ns  are  generally  quite  afraid  of  walking  at 
night  on  account  of  the  davipaess :  to  joae  It  is 
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delightful.  The  climate  of  France  jm  lo  dry, 
that  dew  is  nearly  unknown.  The  eveningB 
of  summer  are  not  relieved  by  any  damp,  aad 
are  oflen  more  oppressive  than  during  Uie  dav. 
To  the  effect  or  dew  may  possibly  be  attri- 
buted the  fraicheur,  as  the  French  call  it,  of 
the  English  complexion,  that  beautiful  unioa 
of  red  and  vihite^  so  much  more  pleasing  Ihaa 
the  dead  white  admired  in  the  Parisian  cheek*. 

A  French  lady,  Madame  de  G ,  n6e  Prin- 

cesse  de  B ,  has  been  heard  to  say,  Uiat 

whenever  there  was  a  brotnUardy  she  either 
walked  in  tiie  open  air,  or  put  her  head  out  of 
the  window,  in  the  hope  of  catching  some 
English  fraichmr, 

A  strai^r  in  London  is  struck  with  ^ 
number  of  provision  shops.  In  Paris,  thosft 
for  dress  and  ornaments  are  most  numerous; 
the  public  markets  may  pcu*tly  account  for  this : 
for  the  sight  is  not  here  so  frequently  offended 
by  raw  meat  hung  out  for  sale  at  the  butchers^ 
shops.  In  the  ^nUiques  de  charctUerie  it  ia 
reflected  by  handsome  mirrors ;  the  shops  arb 
generally  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  at  one 
season  of  the  year,  the  charcuterie  is  dressed 
out  like  iwelf^h-cakes. 

SnoPKEEPERS. — The  English  shopkeepers 
appear  in  an  unfavorable  light  sater  the 
French;  their  civility  amounts  to  servilitjrj 
they  thank  you  so  much  for  nothing,  and  offet 
so  many  thmgs  which  you  do  not  want,  that 
to  enter  a  shop  in  London  becomes  disagree*^ 
able. 

Nursemaids.— It  has  oflen  surprised  me 
never  to  have  seen  notk^ed  by  an  older  ob- 
server, or  an  abler  pen,  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween French  and  EngliBh  nursery-maids,  and 
bonnes  d*enfans.  In  England,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  young  children  left  to  the  care  of 
girls  from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  the  most 
thoughtless  age  in  life ;  to  whom,  to  trust  one's 
property  would  be  considered  almost  madness ; 
whilst  the  most  precious  of  all  treasures,  young 
children,  are  freely  confided  to  them :  mdeed 
it  would  seem  that  girls  disqualified  by  youth, 
and  inexperience  for  any  other  service,  are 
best  suited  for  this.  A  won^an  who  would 
not  dare  to  offer  you  her  daughter  as  a  cook, 
house,  or  laundry-maid,  will  freely  do  so  for  a 
place  in  the  nursery.  In  France,  there  is  no 
sight  more  agreeable  than  the  respectable, 
matronly-lookmg  bonnes  d^enfansj  who  are 
seen  in  the  costumes  of  their  province,  attendr 
ing  their  young  charges  either  in  the  Tuiieriee 
garden,  at  Paris,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  prome- 
node  publique  which  generally  surrounds  every 
French  country  town. 

In  quitting  France  I  should  miss  three 
things :  shoes,  stays,  and  chocolate  bonbons* 

Itvns.— French  inns,  although  less  dean  and 
comfortable,  c^pear  to  ne  to  hftve  this  sape^ 
rterity  over  those  in  Eoflaod;  ia  Ftsawt,  thft 
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rooms  are  generally  ^n  suites  so  that  one  is 
more  at  home;  in  England,  with  a  sitting- 
room  on  one  floor,  bed-rooms  are  frequently 
given  on  another;  and  besides  the  annoyance 
of  being  continually  on  the  staircase  or  m  the 
eorridor,  mistakes  might  arise,  unless  the 
exact  nun.ber  and  position  of  the  rooms  are 
recollected.  I  have  seldom  met  with  the  same 
ffood  bed  at  an  English  inn  which  is  always 
found  in  the  most  indifferent  hotel  in  France. 

Devotion. — Many  a  servant  or  peasant,  in 
ffoing  to  market,  many  an  artisan  in  going  to 
his  daily  work,  enters  a  church,  and  remains 
there  in  some  corner  unobserved;  this  must 
arise  from  piety  of  the  heart ;  nobody  perhaps 
thinks  better  of  them  for  doing  it,  nor  would 
think  worse  of  them  if  they  did  not  The  cold 
stone  replaces  the  cushioned  prie-Dieu  among 
the  poor,  nor  appears  too  hard  to  those  who 
enter  the  church  to  pray  unobserved. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Premiere 

Commuman^  or  confirmation,  is  very  pretty  in 
France,  particularly  among  girls.  They  are 
dressed  m  white  with  long  veils,  which  give 
them  a  very  pleasing  and  modest  appearance. 
Eleven  is  the  usual  age  for  confirmation ;  but  if 
a  little  girl  is  diligent,  and  well  conducted,  and 
Is  capable  of  passing  the  general  examination 
before  that  age,  she  is  confirmed,  and  held  up 
as  an  example  to  her  young  friends  and  school- 
fellows. She  wears  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony 
a  wreath  of  white  roses  as  a  distinctive  emblem 
of  her  diligence,  purity,  and  innocence. 

Enough  of  this  clever  little  book,  which 
we  introduce  both  as  a  companion  to  ladies 
going  to  France,  and  also  for  the  indirect 
lessons  which  it  conveys  on  the  great  art 
of**  How  to  Observe:* 


From  the  EdinboTg h  Review. 
LORD  BACON  AND  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

[In  the  principal  article  of  the  last  Edin- 
burgh Review,  which  is  an  eloquent  and 
lively  analysis  of  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  of  England,  there  occur  the 
two  following  graphic  sketches  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  history  of  English 
law  or  literature — Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Lord  Bacon.  We  should  reprint  the  entire 
article,  but  having  published  one  already  on 
the  general  subject;  and  what  is  here  selected 
is  the  most  that  possesses  particular  value. 
Th«  facts  in  Bacon's  h  story  are  not  generally 
known,  and  will  be  rea    with  a  painfol  in- 


terest— not,  we  trust,  without  at  the  same 
time  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  invaluable 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  learning  of  all 
time.    Ed.] 

Under  Lord  CampbelFs  first  divisiov, 
among  all  the  figures  who  have  passed  be- 
fore U8»  there  is  only  one  upon  whose 
character,  as  a  character,  we  have  a  wish 
to  dwell.  The  exception,,  of  course,  is  Sir 
Thomas  More.  With  regard  to  the  others, 
and  indeed  with  regard  to  aknost  dl  who 
are  to  follow  them,  the  skill  of  their  biogra- 
pher cannot  keep  down  the  feeling,  that 
their  lives  are  either  eommonplace,  instruc- 
tive, or  entertaining,  as  the  case  may  be: 
but  that,  as  to  their  true  selves,  we  either 
do  not  get  sufficiently  intimate  with  them 
to  know  them,  or  that,  in  fact,  there  was 
nothing  very  original  about  them — nothing 
really  characteristic.  Over  one,  over  Franc- 
ois Bacon,  we  sit  down  and  mourn  !  For 
the  rest,  they  may  raise  sometimes  our  re- 
spect, sometimes  our  curiosity ;  nothing 
higher  or  beyond. 

One  of  the  marvels  in  More  was  his  in- 
finite variety.  He  could  write  epigrams 
in  a  hair  shirt  at  the  Carthusian  convent; 
and  pass  from  translating  Lucian  to  lec- 
turing on  Augustin  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Devout  almost  to  superstition, 
he  was  lighthearted  almost  to  buffoonery. 
One  hour  we  see  him  encouraging  Eras- 
mus in  his  love  of  Greek  and  the  new 
learning,  or  charming  with  his  ready  wit 
the  supper-tables  of  the  court,  or  turning  a 
debate  in  Parliament.  The  next,  at  home, 
surrounded  by  friends  aud  familiar  servants, 
by  wife  and  children,  and  children's  chil- 
dren, dwelling  among  them  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  love  and  music,  prayers  and  irony 
— throwing  the  rein,  as  it  were,  on  the 
neck  of  his  most  careless  fancies,  and  con- 
descending to  follow  out  the  humors  of  his 
monkey  and  his  fool.  His  fortune  was  al- 
most as  various.  From  his  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  show  and  money,  be  must  have 
been  a  strange  successor  to  Wolsey.  He 
had  thought  as  little  about  fame  as  Shak- 
speare ;  yet,  in  the  next  generation,  it  was 
an  honor  to  an  Englishman  throughout 
Europe  to  be  the  countryman  of  More. 

Nature  had  made  him  all  things  to  all 
men ;  in  the  only  way  that  the  experiment 
can  ever  prosper — by  giving  him  a  part  of 
what  was  best  oat  of  every  disposition. 
And  so  he  was  an  universal  favorite.  His 
simplicity  and  frankness  set  a  window  in 
his  bosom.    Hen  saw  in,  and  at  once  re* 
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coDciled  in  his  favor  contradictions,  such 
as  would  have  beeu  the  ruin  of  less  open 
natures ;  but  for  which,  in  his  case,  they 
onlj  loved  and  trusted  him  the  more.  Aus- 
terity, purity,  and  festive  levity — the  self- 
denial  of  the  monk,  the  facility  of  the  cour- 
tier, the  tenderness  of  the  good  man  of  the 
bouse — were  virtues  which  he  was  clothed 
with  as  with  a  garment,  the  many-colored 
Testure  that  he  daily  wore:  to  put  off 
which  would  have  been  to  put  aside  him- 
Be1€  In  him  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lay 
down  together.  Riglitet>usness  and  peace 
met  upon  his  threshold,  aad  kissed  each 
other. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  an  angel, 
coming  among  us,  could  take  interest  in 
nothing.  More  was  wiser  than  this  ab- 
stracted angel  of  the  philosophers.  He 
was  not  only  human  both  in  head  and 
heart,  but  eminently  practical.  He  grew 
kindly  towards  every  thing  he  touched,  al- 
most entwining  himself  around  it.  He 
made  all  kinds  of  interest  equally  welcome 
and  familiar.  The  height  from  which  he  had 
looked  on  life,  only  served  as  a  proper  dis- 
tance that  he  bo  might  judge  more  truly  of 
its  realities;  and  blend  into  a  softer  har- 
mony the  chaiings  of  the  surge  below. 

More  did  not  wait;  and  throw  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life  into  contrast  with 
each  other,  as  ardent  natures  are  apt  to  do. 
No  sudden  conversion,  like  that  of  fiecket 
from  ostentatious  vanities  into  Trappism ; 
nor  those  by  which  the  greatest  saints  are 
made  out  of  th^  greatest  sinners.  He 
brought  the  opposite  elements  at  once  into 
presence  :  controlling  and  combining  them 
with  a  light  hand,  but  a  decided  will.  He 
bad  learned  what  life  is  made  of,  without 
the  necessity  of  going  out  with  Lear  into 
the  storm  to  learn  it.  The  extremes  of 
circumstance  and  condition,  which  seem 
to  stand  as  far  asunder  as  the  heavens  are 
from  the  earth,  were  in  his  eyes  but  the 
accidents  of  things ;  and,  except  they  could 
approve  themselves  to  be  means  of  happi- 
ness or  of  duty,  were  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  choice.  The  earnestness  of 
this  exception  saved  him,  not  only  from 
the  neutrality  of  the  Epicurean  angel  we 
were  just  mentioning,  but  from  a  tempta- 
tion, to  which,  by  his  own  disposition,  he 
was  more  exposed — the  temptation  of  stand- 
ing with  Democritus*  in  the  market-place, 

*  Soles  hujac  generis  jocis  impendio  delectan, 
•t  omiiind,  in  commani  mortalium  viU,  Democri- 
turn  quendam  agere. — Erasmuses  Letter  to  More, 
vUk  %is  Morim  Encomium, 
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the  laughing  spectator  of  a  masquerade. 
This  exception  might  bring  all  things  to  a 
level,  or  tend  to  do  so ;  but  it  was  only  by 
including  all,  and  from  that  natural  equali- 
ty which  is^  in  all  things  except  the  mind. 
'  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  of  itself 
can  make' — whatsoever  life  is  capable  of 
being  made. 

There  is  a  kind  of  wit  as  sparkling  as 
the  diamond,  and  as  hard:  humorists  by 
profession  often  finish  by  making  merely  a 
mock  of  life.  Not  so  More.  He  had  a 
jest,  it  is  true,  wherewith  to  turn  the  sharps 
ness  of  the  headsman's  axe,  or  to  parry  his 
wife's  impatient  tongue.  (By  the  by,  we 
must  do  Mrs.  Alice  Middleton  the  justice 
to  allow,  that,  to  a  managing  or  aspiring 
wife,  he  must  have  been  a  most  provoking 
husband.)  But  the  serious  part  of  his  na* 
ture  was  a  security  that  he  would  be  sure 
to  be  in  earnest,  when  to  be  in  earnest 
could  be  of  any  use.  He  was  no  idle  wit 
about  town.  He  had  worked  hard  and 
long  at.  the  world's  work  ;  at  the  toughest 
part  of  it,  in  which  men  put  out  their 
strength.  His  father,  in  the  first  instance, 
had  made  him  a  lawyer — as  the  King  afler* 
wards  forced  him  to  court,  and  made  a 
statesman  of  him — in  both  cases  against 
his  will.  Erasmus  testifies  to  his  friend- 
ship having  been  the  friendship  of  all 
friendships — the  salient  overflowing  of  hia 
abounding  heart.  These  would  probably 
have  proved  securities  enough  against  be- 
ing carried  down  the  stream  with  the  jest- 
ing Pilates.  But  their  was  a  security  be- 
hind, greater  still.  His  confidence  in  the 
dignity,  after  death,  with  which  Religion 
has  invested  man. 

More  was  in  his  lifetime  reputed  witty, 
in  the  ancient  sense  of  wise.  His  wisdom, 
however,  was  at  fault  on  some  great  occa- 
sions, public  and  private.  His  two  mar- 
riages were  equally  unworthy  of  him.  By 
the  most  rational  account  of  them,  they 
belong  to  the  leaden  age  of  the  profession, 
— when  lawyers,  it  is  said,  employed  their 
clerks  to  choose  their  wives.  But  there 
are  happy  natures  which  cannot  be  made 
unhappy;  and,  as  More's  Socratic  tran- 
quillity stood  the  test  of  Alice  Middletoui 
we  can  believe  in  all  that  is  reported  of  hia 
happiness  with  Jane  Colt.  We  recom- 
mend our  friends,  however,  rather  to  trust 
to  his  verses— ^tia/is  uxor  deligenda — than 
to  hia  example.  He  paid  dearer  for  his 
other  folly, — that  of  allowing  himself  to  b# 
made  Chancellor  while  the  King's  divorce 
was  yet  unsettled,  ^  It  impoaed  on  him  th# 
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painful  necessity  of  being  chairman  to  the 
committee,  where  the  frivolous  charges 
against  Wolsey  were  prepared.  Ail  the 
worse  because  Wolsey,  having  feared  him 
always  more  than  loved  him,  had  yet  told 
the  King  that  he  was  the  only  proper  per- 
son to  succeed  him.  We  do  not  believe 
that  More  spoke  both  the  speech  at  his  in* 
stallation,  where  he  is  made  to  compare 
himself,  coming  after  Wolsey,  to  *  the 
lighting  of  a  candle  when  the  sun  is  down  ;' 
«ud  also  the  speech,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  where  he 
calls  Wolsey  '  the  great  wether,  lately 
fallen,  who  bad  juggled  with  the  king,  so 
craftily,  scabbedly,  and  untruly!'  Lord 
Campbell,  we  are  afraid,  is  right  in  think- 
ing that  the  first  of  these  speeches  is  the 
one  which  he  did  not  speak.  To  be  sure, 
one  of  his  epigrams  is  addressed  to  Wol- 
sey, the  contradiction  of  which  is  quite  as 
great.  It  was  sent  together  with  a  copy  of 
Erasmus's  New  Testament;  and  Wolsey 
is  described  in  it,  not  only  as  the  generous 
patron  of  men  of  letters^  but  as  a  perfect 
Christian  and  perfect  judge!  We  had 
rather,  that  More  should  not  have  had  to 
plead  the  privilege  of  a  poet.  But  what 
was  more  purely  and  personally  rash  in 
him,  was  the  dilemma,  the  inextricable 
dilemma,  in  which  he  now  involved  himself 
respecting  the  divorce.  Four  years  be- 
fore, he  had  evaded  the  question  put  to 
him  by  the  King;  and  had  referred  him  to 
divines.  During  the  interval  he  had  ob- 
served a  prudent  silence ;  so  much  so,  that 
both  parties  are  said  to  have  reckoned  up- 
on his  support.  Within  a  few  months  of 
his  ap)>ointment,  he  gave  way  a  little.  We 
And  him  submitting  to  subscribe  a  letter  to 
Pope  Clement  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
^omplaining  of  his  partiality,  and  threaten- 
ing to  apply  the  remedy  without  his  inter- 
ference. Nearly  two  years  afterwards,  (a 
tfew  weeks  only  before  his  resignation,)  he 
went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  with 
the  box  of  foreign  opinions,  which  declared 
the  marriage  void.  Upon  the  authority  of 
these  opinions,  he  desired  all  '  of  the  Com- 
mon House  to  report  in  their  counties,  that 
the  King  had  not  attempted  this  matter  of 
will  or  pleasure  ;  but  only  for  the  discharge 
of  bis  conscience,  and  the  security  of  the 
succession  of  his  realm.'  After  this  faint- 
heartedness, no  wonder  he  welcomed  his 
fortitude  on  the  question  of  the  supremacy 
with  the  joyful  exclamation,  (which  the 
weaker  Cranmer  migbi  afterwards  luive  re* 
echoed  after  worse  misgivings,)  '  I  thank 
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God,  the  field  is  won !'  More's  zeal  against 
the  Reformation  was  noW  rising.  We 
hope  that  he  may  not  have  been  consider- 
ing  it  a  solemn  duty  to  accept  an  office, 
where,  accor<ling  to  his  own  account  of 
their  position  to  his  son  Roper,  '  we  sit 
high  upon  the  mountains,  treading  heretics 
under  our  feet  like  ants.'  Erasmus  had 
foreseen  the  danger;  and  had  grieved, 
therefore,  at  his  friend's  promotion.  Un- 
der these  feelings  he  congratulated  him  on 
his  resignation,  and  trusted  that  he  had 
now  escaped.        | 

More's  personal  religion  h*ad  been  mark- 
ed by  so  much  enthusiasm  and  singularity 
from  his  youth  upwards,  that  we  would 
have  rather  trusted  his  judgment,  and  even 
his  temper,  on  any  other  subject.  He  car- 
ried the  cross  himself  in  the  religious  pro- 
cessions of  the  parish;  and  while  he  was 
Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  coming 
to  dine  with  him  at  Chelsea,  found  him  at 
church  with  a  surplice  on  his  back,  singing 
among  the  choristers  1  When  the  Refor- 
mation, '  with  the  ungracious  heresy 
against  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar,' 
d^'C,  appealed  from  the  priesthood  to  the 
people,  and  with  confidence  and  insults 
presumed  to  desecrate  the  most  reverent 
feelings  and  habits  of  his  life,  the  outrage 
on  the  very  sanctuary  of  his  nature  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  His  animosity 
to  the  Reformers  has  been  half  excused  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  principally  po- 
litical, and  was  grounded  upon  apprehen- 
sions for  the  public  peace.  This  was  true 
of  the  timid  Erasmus ;  who  had  no  tyrn 
for  enthusiasm  or  martyrdom.  Not  so 
More.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  degree  in 
which  his  animosity  can  be  (nirly  called 
political,  is  only  an  aggravation  of  the  big- 
otry which  made  it  so;  for  it  made  him 
first  believe,  that  no  one  could  connect 
himself  with  these  new  sects  of  error,  (es- 
pecially after  reading  his  answers  to  their 
books,)  without  having  beforehand  deter- 
mined to  be  bad  1  {Scd  isti  generi  homi" 
num  qui  bus  malos  esse  libido  est^  nulla  ror 
tione  satisfeceris.)  This  to  be  said  of  the 
good  men,  then  alive,  of  whom  this  world 
was  not  worthy  !  In  the  epitaph  which  be 
drew  up  for  himself,  immediately  after  re- 
signing, he  acknowledges  by  the  gentle 
word  nwUstuSf  that  he  had  made  himself 
disagreeable  '  to  thieves,  murderers,  and 
heretics.'  Writing  to  Erasmus,  he  repeau 
this  avowal,  justifies  it,  and  glories  in  it. 
Quod  in  epttaphio  profiteor^  kereticis  me 
molestum  fuisse^  ambitioU  feci.    For,  he 
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iidds,  he  so  hated  that  race  of  men,  that  he 
was  desirous  of  being  thoroughly  hated  by 
them  in  return  ;  his  experience  of  them 
satisfying  him  every  day  more  and  more, 
how  much  there  was  to  fear  from  them  for 
the  world.  The  nature  of  these  fears,  as 
elsewhere  stated  to  his  son,  came  very 
touch  to  this, — the  probability,  that  the  day 
might  come  when  he  would  gladly  wish  to 
be  at  league  and  composition  with  them ; 
for  those  of  the  old  religion  to  let  the  her- 
etics have  their  churches,  so  that  the  here- 
tics would  be  contented  to  let  those  of  the 
old  religion  have  also  theirs. 

Of  couse,  we  accept  at  once  More's  own 
account  of  the  extent  of  the  severities  by 
which  he  labored  the  suppression  of  here- 
tics. If  a  man  of  his  sweetness  and  mod- 
eration can  have  thought  nothing  of  the  se- 
verities he  owns  to,  the  more  the  pity.  It  is 
clear  to  us  from  his  own  language,  that  he 
did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
putting  heretics  into  bonds;  and  that  he 
would  not  have  sought  shelter  under  the 
pretext,  that  to  imprison  them  was  a  legal 
obligation,  from  which  he  could  not  escape. 
The  letter,  in  which  Erasmus  first  notices 
the  report  of  More's  removal  from  the 
Chancellorship,  mentions  that  his  succes- 
sor was  said  to  have  immediately  set  at  lib- 
erty the  prisoners  whom  More  had  put  in 
confinement  for  differences  of  faith,  (pro- 
tinus  liberos  dimiserit  quos  Morns  oh  con- 
ientiosa  dogmata  conjecerai  in  vincula.) 
More  openly  rejoiced  at  the  deaths  of 
Zwingle  and  CEcolampada.  The  very  best 
of  the  Reformers,  it  is  true,  were  either 
the  doers  or  the  advocates  of  much  worse 
things.  Peter  Martyr  adjured  all  magis- 
trates to  take  up  the  persecuting  sword  as 
one  of  their  most  solemn  duties.  Bullin- 
ger  applauded  Calvin  for  murdering  Serve- 
tus  by  the  hands  of  the  Senate  of  Geneva, 
both  before  and  after  that  savage  deed. 
Nor  was  the  voice  of  the  gentle  Melanc- 
thon  wanting  to  this  chorus-cry  for  blood. 
Affirmo  etiam  vestros  rnagistratus  juste  fe- 
cisse,  quod  hominem  b/asphemttm,  re  ordine 
judicata,  interfecerunt.  Nearly  a  hundred 
years  afterwards,  Ellesmere,  indifferent 
enough  himself,  gave  his  official  sanction 
to  the  burning  of  two  Arians,  Legate  and 
Wightman,  in  honor  of  the  polemics  of 
King  James.  Later  still :  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  had  to  thank  Whitelock 
for  saving  it  from  the  infamy  of  having  put 
to  death  Naylor,  the  duaker.  These  men 
knew  not  what  they  did.  They  had  never 
thought  of  toleration  but  as  a  sin.     It  was 
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More's  distinction  that  he  had  seen  a  light 
which  was  hid  from  others,  and  had  held  it 
up  as  a  beacon  to  the  world.  How  came 
the  light  in  him — the  light  of  reason  and 
of  mercy — to  go  out  ? 

More  had  only  a  short  time — two  years 
and  a  half— in  which  to  terrify  heretics,  as 
Chancellor.  Comparing  the  principles  of 
toleration  on  which  he  professed  to  govern 
his  Utopia,  with  those  on  which  he  after* 
wards  governed  England,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe,  that,  in  his  character  of  philoso-^ 
pher,  he  had  really  changed  at  fifty,  the 
opinions  which  he  had  deliberately  formed 
and  published  at  thirty-six.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  believe,  that  any  thing  had  oc- 
curred in  the  conduct  of  the  reformers  at 
home,  or  even  abroad,  between  1516  and 
1529,  (the  dates  in  question,)  by  which 
More  could  justify,  in  his  character  of 
statesman,  a  different  method  of  proceed?* 
ing  with  regard  to  religious  differences  at 
the  two  periods.  The  passage  in  the 
Utopia  is  too  just  and  too  remarkable,  not 
to  be  set  out  at  length  on  this  occasion.  A 
sentence  or  two  from  Erasmus's  account  of 
More's  Utopia,  written  two  years  after  its 
publication,  will  be  sufficient  to  establish 
that  it  was  intended,  at  the  time,  by  its  aa« 
thor,  for  a  more  practical  purpose  than  a 
philosophical  romance.  '  More  published 
his  Utopia  with  this  object,  (says  Eras- 
mus,) to  show  how  commonwealths  might 
be  better  managed.  But  he  had  England 
principally  in  his  eye,  which  he  knows 
thoroughly.' — {Letter  to  Hut  fen.)  Let  us 
see,  therefore,  what  was  the  counsel  which 
More  tendered  to  his  countrymen  in  1516. 
We  wonder  whether,  in  1530,  he  ever 
thought  of  it  ;  and  in  what  way  (we  have 
no  doubt  an  honest  one)  he  reconciled  to 
himself  this,  the  most  painful  of  all  the 
contradictionsof  his  many-sided  life.  The 
following  passage  contains  the  substance  of 
More's  legislative  creed,  in  nearly  his  very 
words  : — *  The  founder  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Utopia  enacted,  that  every  man 
might  be  of  what  religion  he  pleased,  and 
that  whosoever  should  use  any  other  force 
but  that  of  persuasion  against  the  opinions 
of  others,  was  condemned  to  banishment 
or  slavery.  This  law  was  made,  not  only 
for  preserving  the  public  peace,  but  b^ 
cause  he  thought  the  interest  of  religion 
itself  required  it.  He  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  those  different  forms  of  religion 
might  not  all  come  from  God,  who  might 
inspire  men  differently,  he  being  possibly 
pleased   with  a  variety   in   it ;  and  so  b« 
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tbought  it  was  a  very  indecent  and  foolish 
thing  for  any  man  to  frighten  and  threaten 
£>ther  men  to  believe  any  thing,  because 
it  seemed  true  to  him.  There  were,  ac- 
cordingly, many  different  forms  of  religion 
^mong  them,  which,  however,  agreed  so 
«ntirely  in  the  main  point,  (worshipping 
the  Divine  essence,)  that  while  every  sect 
performed  the  rites  which  were  peculiar  to 
it  in  their  private  houses,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  or  heard  in  their  temples  in 
whioh  the  several  persuasions  might  not 
agree.  They  offer  up  there,  both  priests 
and  people,  very  solemn  prayers,  in  which 
they  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  author 
and  governor  of  the  world.  And,  in  par- 
ticular, they  bless  Him  for  his  goodness  in 
ordering  it  so,  that  they  are  born  under  a 
government  which  is  the  happiest  in  the 
world,  and  are  of  a  relifijion  that  they 
hope  is  the  truest  of  all  others.  But  if  they 
are  mistaken,  and  if  there  is  either  a  better 
government  or  a  religion  more  acceptable 
to  God,  they  implore  his  goodne.^s  to  let 
ihem  know  it,  vowing  that  they  resolve  to 
follow  Him  whithersoever  He  leads  them. 
But  if  their  government  is  the  best,  and 
their  religion  the  truest,  then  they  pray  that 
He  may  ^rtify  them  in  it,  and  bring  all  the 
world  both  to  the  same  rules  of  life,  and  to 
the  same  opinions  concerning  Himself,  un- 
less, according  to  the  unscarchableness  of 
his  mind,  He  is  pleased  with  a  variety  of 
religions.'* 

We  wish  that  our  readers,  before  they 
pass  on  from  the  character  of  More,  might 
be  persuaded  to  turn  to  a  most  beautiful 
application  of  it:  we  mean  the  wise  and 
affecting  words  with  which  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh has  concluded  his  life  of  More — 
one  of  ihe  most  charming  pieces  of  biog- 
raphy in  any  language.  We  have  only  one 
thing  further  to  request  of  them.  When 
they  come  to  Lord  Campbell's  life  of  Ste- 
phen Gardyner,  we  would  have  them  re- 
member, that  for  the  present  purpose  he 
may  be  considered  as  contemporary  with 
More.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  more 
(much  more)  to  be  set  against  Gardyner 
out  of  Fox's  Martyrs  than  against  More  ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Gardyner  had  a 
deep  injury  to  resent — the  injury  of  his 
own  cruel  imprisonment — while  More  had 
none.  More,  also,  had  once  known  bet- 
ter. Gardyner  was  probably  no  wiser  than 
his  age.     There  is  one  other   distinction. 
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We  know  at  present  of  no  sach  interposi- 
tions by  More  on  behalf  of  heretics,  as  are 
commemorated  of  Gardyner  both  by  Har- 
rington and  Ascham.  It  is  good  for  the 
austere  man's  acts  of  mercy  to  be  followed 
by  their  reward.  The  Protestant  school- 
master of  Jane  Grey  and  of  Elizabeth  was 
protected  by  the  Popish  Chancellor  of  Ma- 
ry; and  the  grateful  testimony  of  Ascham 
in  memory  of  his  protector,  who  in  days  of 
danger  had  guarded  '  the  Muses'  Bower,'  is 
recorded  in  a  spirit  which  Milton  would 
not  have  disdained. 

Lord  Campbell's  second  volume  carries 
us  from  the  Reformation  to  the  civil  wars  ; 
from  our  first  effectual  movement  towards 
Religious  Liberty — in  which  we  had  much 
encouragement  from  abroad — towards  the 
first  free  development  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution, where  we  had  every  thing  to  do 
at  home.  In  the  first  of  these  movements 
the  nation  had  no  assistance  from  its  Eccle- 
siastical Chancellors.  Its  Civilian  Chan- 
cellors were  not  of  much  more  service  to 
it  in  the  second.  There  is  not  the  name 
of  a  Chancellor  among  the  signatures  to 
Magna  Charta.  The  cause  of  this  con- 
tinued to  the  end. 

The  period  now  in  hand  embraces  only 
a  hundred  years,  and  some  twenty  Chancel- 
lors. Yet  what  a  pregnant  and  momentous 
period  !  It  brings  us  in  immediate  contact 
with  causes  and  effects;  and  with  grave 
historic  names,  with  all  of  which  we  are, 
more  or  less,  familiar.  There  are  Gardyner, 
Bromley,  and  Hatton  ;  Ellesmere,  Williams, 
and  Coventry.  A  fourth  of  the  space  is 
occupied  by  one  family — father  and  son. 
The  prudent  Nicholas  Bacon,  Keeper  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  (a  Queen  wise  and  heroic, 
notwithstanding  all  her  transgressions  and 
failings,)  sat  in  the  judgment-seat  of  Chan- 
cery upwards  of  twenty  years.  Four  short 
years  were  all  too  long  for  his  imprudent, 
unheroic,  yet  immortal  son  !  We  have 
room  to  speak  only  of  that  son  ;  and  only 
of  his  faults.  Since,  for  his  genius,  and 
for  the  glory  of  it,  the  world  is  not  large 
enough  to  contain  them. 

'  A  fairer  person  Io9t  not  heaven  :  lie  Aeem'd 
For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploits  .  .  . 
His  tongue  dropt  manna.' 

Clarendon  and  Bacon  have  both  left  us 
a  comparison  between  a  contemplative  and 
active  life.  Men  born  rebus  agendis,  full 
of  outward  movement,  have  seldom  time 
to  raise  these  questions  unless  in  intervals 
of  compulsory  retirement.     But   to   men 
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born  for  contemplation,  the  comparison  is 
constantly  recurring.  To  nobody  oftener 
than  to  Bacon  ;  and  nobody  was  more  con- 
scious that  he  had  chosen  wrong.  It  was 
an  evil  day  for  him  when,  on  his  being 
taken  as  a  marvellous  child  to  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, she  caJled  him,  in  compliment  to 
his  fother,  (one  of  those  compliments  by 
which  she  paid  all  services,  and  yet  won  all 
men  to  her  service,)  her  young  Lord 
Keeper.  We  never  think  of  these  ill- 
omened  words  but  as  of  a  spell  uttered  over 
him  by  a  perverse  fairy,  who,  in  uttering 
them,  had  read  backwards  the  natural 
history  of  his  life — had  poured  in  at  his 
dreamy  ear  the  fumes  of  a  poor  ambition — 
and  beckoned  him  on,  by  the  delusive  seals 
floating  in  the  perspective,  into  the  way. he 
certainly  should  iiot  have  gone.  He  was 
painfully  aware  that  it  would  have  been 
well  for  himself,  and  for  mankind,  if  he 
had  never  exchanged  the  Court  of  Trinity 
for  that  of  Greenwich.  He  was  dedicated 
by  nature  a  High  Priest  of  knowledge,  hu- 
man and  divine ;  and  he  turned  himself 
into  a  Crown  Lawyer !  She  designed  him  for 
the  rival  of  Aristotle,  not  Coke — not  to  be 
directing  the  torture  of  wretched  suspected 
traitors,  but  to  interrogate  herself  on  the 
kindly  rack  of  wise  Experiments,  The 
noble  task  even  of  historian  or  legislator 
for  England  was  below  his  calling.  He 
was  to  be  the  reviser  and  reformer  of  her 
own  great  laws,  made  dark  and  of  small  ef- 
fect through  men's  traditions.  And  for 
what  was  it  that  he  broke  his  vows,  and 
laid  aside,  or  grievously  interrupted  '  his 
vast  contemplative  ends,'  during  the  drud- 
geries of  Term  and  Parliament  ?  He  left 
it  for  a  life  truly  much  more  alien  and  de- 
basing than  the  most  humbling  legends  con- 
cerning his  immortal  contemporary — that 
contemporary,  whom  perhaps  he  never  saw, 
except  it  might  be  (as  the  legends  go) 
holding  gentlemen's  horses  at  the  playhouse 
door,  or  acting  the  Ghost  in  his  own  Hamlet. 
Tet  how  really  kin  to  him  was  Shakspeare  ? 
Much  more  so  than  Robert  Cecil,  the  cou- 
sin-german,  whom  he  sought  in  vain  to 
wheedle,  by  affecting  thai  he  had  ever 
thought  there  was  some  sympathy  of  na- 
ture between  them,  though  accidents  had 
not  suflTered  it  to  appear  !  How  much  far- 
ther even  than  generous  and  surly  Ben, 
would  Shakspeare  have  seen  into  the  only 
greatness  Bacon  could  never  want — that  of 
the  philosophy  and  the  poetry  of  their 
common  genius!  He  was,  as  he  said,  a 
man  of  books ;  and  in  all  that  concerned 
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states  or  greatness  few  eases  might  be  new 
to  him.  But  it  is  evident  that  Elizabeth 
was  right,  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  in 
regarding  him  as  incapable  of  turning  his 
speculations  to  profitable  actions.  Her 
successor  also  found  out,  and  told  him, 
that '  he  was  not  made  for  small  matters.' 
Yet  small  matters  make  up  ninety-nine 
parts  out  of  a  hundred  of  public  life  as  well 
as  private.  What  the  world  may  have  lost 
by  so  misplacing  Bacon,  the  world  will 
never  know.  We  only  know  it  got  little  in 
return.  While,  alas  for  himself! — in  all 
he  did  to  be  made  Chancellor,  and  in 
what  he  did  when  made  so— -the  loss  to 
himself  was  total — the  loss  of  happiness 
and  of  honor  ! 

Our  knowledge  of  Bacon — of  all  that  is 
most  fatal  to  his  character,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  Chancellorship, — is  derived  from  his 
own  Letters.  But  for  them,'  the  gossip  of 
his  contemporaries  would  have  been  unheard 
of  or  disbelieved.  On  asking  the  name  of 
the  cruel  adversary  who  discovered  and 
betrayed  them,  what  is  our  astonishment  at 
finding,  that,  as  through  life  he  had  been  a 
friend  to  nobody  but  himself,  so  on  this 
occasion  it  was  he  himself  who  had  been 
his  greatest  enemy  !  Among  his  very 
latest  letters  is  one  to  his  successor,  by 
this  time  Ex-Keeper  Williams,  (he  had 
been  just  turned  out  by  Buckingham,)  ad- 
dressed to  him  for  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
ing them  with  him  for  posterity  ;  since 
many  of  them,  as  touching  on  late  affairs  of 
state,  might  not  be  fit  to  be  published  yet. 
Here  we  see  him  in  a  succession  of  beg- 
ging letters,  (such  letters  as  can  seldom 
push  their  way  to  any  other  secretary  but 
that  of  a  mendicity  society,)  begging  for 
place  or  for  promotion,  as  men  starving 
beg  for  bread.  We  put  our  hand  over  the 
page  at  last,  as  much  from  being  sick  of  its 
monotony,  as  from  a  sense  of  shame.  The 
importunity  is  the  more  degrading,  since 
he  could  not  possibly  suppose  that  he  had 
been  passed  by  unintentionally.  It  is  here 
that  we  see  him  false  to  the  generous  Essex, 
the  only  friend  he  ever  had ;  and  base  to 
Buckingham,  *  the  matchless  friend,'  who 
knew  him  and  despised  him ;  as  pedantic 
and  as  cowardly  as  the  sovereign  whom  he 
corrupted  by  his  adulation ;  and  even  as 
arrogant  and  insolent  to  Coke,  in  cold 
blood  and  bitter  spirit,  as  was  ever  Coke 
himself  to  Raleigh  and  the  other  unhappy 
men  whom  that  most  savage  of  Attorneys 
insulted,  hacked,  and  mangled,  before  he 
turned  them  over  to  the  halter  or  the  axe« 
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Tlie  debasemait  of  the  marriage  inatitu* 
tioa  by  the  sale  of  infant  wards,  was  one 
of  tbe  most  eorrqpting  consequences  of 
liie  feadal  system.  But  the  evil  habits  it 
introduced,  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  roar- 
xiage  brocage  correspondence  of  a  grown- 
up roan; — not  even  of  Francis  North, 
ittuch  less  of  Francis  Bacon.  He  seems 
to  have  got  on  as  ill  with  his  wife  almost 
■B  Coke ;  and  has  immortalized  their 
quarrels  in  his  Will.  Coke  was  too  stout- 
hearted, we  should  think,  to  have  transfer- 
red bis  hatred  of  Lady  Hatton  into  this 
solemn  instrument.  But  the  government, 
upon  his  death,  carried  off  his  Will  with 
kU  other  papers;  and  it  was  no  more 
heard  of. 

On  reading  Bacon's  Letters,  we  feel  that, 
for  the  first  time,  we  are  learning  from 
them  his  true  nature.  It  is  now,  too,  we 
first  can  understand  how  it  was,  that  the 
Cecils  would  never  take  to  heart  the  inter- 
ests of  a  relation  of  whom  they  would  be 
naturally*  so  proud.  What  alone,  for  in- 
stance, after  all  that  had  passed  betwixt 
Ihem,  could  Lord  Salisbury  have  thought 
of  the  looseness  and  absurdity  of  his  '  pro- 
testing before  God,  that  if  he  knew  in 
what  course  of  life  to  do  him  best  service, 
he  would  take  it,  and  make  his  thoughts, 
which  now  Aew  to  many  pieces,  to  be  re- 
duced to  that  centre.'  Literary  vanity 
(like  other  vanities)  must  be  paid  for.  But 
the  vanity  of  following  the  example  of  Ci- 
cero and  Pliny,  was  dearly  purchased  by 
the  scandal  of  the  revelations  which  are 
laid  open  in  these  Letters.  It  cannot  have 
been  insensibility  to  shame  :  it  looks  more 
like  an  unconsciousness  of  any  thing  de- 
serving blame.  All  people  are  proverbially 
wifair  judges  in  their  own  cause.  With 
most,  however,  this  is  an  unfairness  of  de- 
gree.  Yet  instances  arise,  from  time  to 
time,  in  which  extreme  selfishness  appears 
to  have  absolutely  destroyed,  wherever  the 
parties  themselves  are  interested,  the  optic 
nerve  on  which  our  moral  perceptions  de- 
pend for  light.  Such  people  may  be  the 
best  advisers  in  the  world  for  other  per- 
sons ;  yet,  nevertheless,  they  may  exemplify 
to  perfection  the  prudent  maxim  of  the 
courts,  that  he  who  is  his  own  counsellor 
has  a  fool  for  his  client.  Montesquieu's 
striking  character  of  Cicero — Un  beau  gc- 
me,  nuds  nne dme  souveni  commune — applies 
still  more  strikingly  to  Bacon.  For  we 
ire  afraid,  if  Bacon's  genius  was  of  a 
higher  order  than  Cicero's,  his  spirit  wa? 
proportionally  lower ;  and  that  he  was  much 
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more  constcnt  in  eonsoUing  his  spirit,  not 
his  genius,  in  every  thing  that  concerned 
himself. 

The  evil  habits  which  led  to  Bacon's  fall, 
and  his  conduct  on  his  impeachment,  aro 
in  keeping  with  hhi  former  life ;  only  that,, 
to  our  own  mind,  they  are  far  from  bein^* 
as  dishonorable — bribery   and   all — as  the 
greater  part  of  it.  ^  He  said^  and  we  have 
no  doubt  truly,  that  he  had  never  been  re- 
puted avaricious.     The  jackdaw  taste  for 
hoarding  was  not  among  his  weaknesses. 
But  he  was  expensive  beyond   his  means ; 
and  it  is  the  empty  bag  which  finds  it  hard- 
to  stand  upright.     Where  the  fund  was  to 
come  from  for  defraying   these  expenses,, 
was  not  thought  of  at  all,  or  not  in  lime. 
The  pressure  came — a  pressure  to  be  met 
only  by  stern,  inviolable  principles;  by  that 
kind  of  instinct  in  practical  virtue  which 
Bacon   never    had.      The   va^ue   way   in 
which  he  generalized  over  his  affairs,  is 
singularly  illustrated  by  the  provisions  of 
his  will.     He  is  founding  Lectureships  in 
the  Universities;  when,  if  he  had  looked 
back    upon    his    most    recent   Letters,  he 
would  have  learned  that  his  honest  debts 
were  ill  provided  for.     His  difiiculties,  and 
finally  his   disgrace,   were    probably   very 
much  contributed  to  by  his  careless  gov- 
ernment of  his  dependents.      It  was  quite 
in  character  that  he  should  let  them  have 
things  their  own  way,  and  leave  ihem  Co 
themselves.     When    his   grateful  servant, 
Meautys,  put  up  that  most  interesting  of  all 
monuments,  '  Franciscus  Bacon  sic  sede*^ 
haty  ii  was  not  only  from  reverence ; — we 
doubt  not  but  that  the  recollection  of  many 
kindnesses  brought  tears,  at  the  time,  into 
his  eyes.     But  other  men,  whose  lives  will 
bear  as  little  examining  as  Bacon's,  have 
been  soft  and   indulgent   masters.       Per- 
sons, not  strict  themselves,  cannot  easily  be 
strict  with  others  ;  and  the  false  indulgence 
which  corrupts  and  ruins,  is  neither  a  vir- 
tue nor  a  kindness.     There  is,  indeed,  a 
strange    anecdote    told    of    Bacon ;    and 
(stranger  still)  we  have  seen  ii  cited  as  a 
favorable  instance  of  his  charity.     Accord-^ 
ing  to  the  story,  when  he  was   informed 
that  his  servants  were  robbing  him,  taking 
money  from  his   closet,  all    he  said  was^ 
*  Ay,  poor  men,  that  is  their  portion.*     A 
pretty  school  this,  truly,  for  the  servants  of 
a  Judge,  presiding  in  a  court  of  arbitrary 
equity,  with  no  precedents  and  few  rules  I 
What  chance,  in  that  case,  of  protection 
for   a   suitor   against  harpy   hands?     We 
know  from  Nor  bur  ie,  that  aniraities  sod 
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pensioQs  were  made  out  of  the  favors  of 
the  Court,  such  as  fixing  days  of  hearing, 
d£^c.  The  credit  of  the  story  may  proba* 
biy  be  reducible  to  the  inference  which  by- 
standers would  draw,  of  the  usetessness  of 
remonstrance  with  a  master  so  careless  or 
corrupt,  that  the  liberties  which  he  allowed 
bis  servants  to  be  taking  with  other  people, 
were  only  those  which  they  were  taking 
with  himself. 

The  narrative  of  Bacon's  behaviour  on 
his  impeachment  lies  in  small  compass.  At 
the  first  news  of  the  accusatioii  he  is  full 
of  confidence — '  destringg^no  privilege  of 
greatness.'  He  is  '  as  innocent  as  any  born 
upon  St.  Innocent's  Day.'  Before  the 
week  is  over,  however,  he  *  flies  unto  the 
King's  Majesty  with  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
which  once  within  these  seven  days  he 
thought  would  have  carried  him  a  higher 
flight.'  Though  still,  '  on  entering  into 
himself,  he  cannot  find  the  materials  of  such 
a  tempest  as  is  come  upon  him.'  A  month 
passes.  He  has  by  this  time  understood 
the  particulars  of  the  charge,  not  formally 
from  the  House,  but  enough  to  inform  his 
conscience  and  his  memory.  Upon  which 
he  suddenly  falls  back  upon  '  the  justifica- 
tion of  Job  :'  confesses  his  sin-  '  without 
flg-leaves !'  and  moveth  their  Lordships  to 
condemn  and  censure  him ;  only  begging 
of  them  '  charitably  to  wind  atK)ut  the 
particulars  of  the  charge,  here  and  there, 
as  God  shall  put  it  into  their  miuds — and 
so  submits  himself  wholly  to  their  piety 
and  grace.'  The  utmost  of  his  desire  is, 
now,  that  his  penitent  submission  might  be 
his  sentence,  and  the  loss  of  the  Seals  his 
punishment.  At  the  same  time,  like  a  good 
citizen,  he  professes  to  find  gladness  in  the 
reflection,  that '  the  greatness  of  a  magis- 
trate hereafter  will  be  no  sanctuary  fbr 
guiltiness;  which,  in  few  words,  is  the 
beginning  of  a  golden  world.'  It  is  melan- 
^  choly  to  see  him  in  this  extremity,  when 
*  •  prostrating  himself  before  the  mercy-seal ' 
of  James,  take  credit  with  his  master  for 
not  moving  him  to  interpose  his  absolute 
power  of  pardon  between  the  sentence  of 
the  House ;  and  reserve  for  the  royal  ear 
the  pitiful  palliation  of  a  courtier — that  he 
'  was  still  a  virgin  for  matters  which  con- 
cerned his  crown  or  person.'  He  is  even 
playful  with  his  disgrace :  '  Because  he 
that  hath  taken  bribes  is  apt  to  give  bribes, 
I  will  go  further,  and  present  your  Majesty 
with  a  bribe.  For,  if  your  Majesty  give 
roe  peace  and  leisure,  and  God  give  me 
life,  I  will  present  your   Majesty  with   a 
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good  History  of  England,  and  a  better  Di- 
gest of  your  kwis.' .  Strange  levity  at  such 
a  moment,  on  such  a  subject ! — a  levity  as 
impossible  for  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  Morels 
own  jesting  on  the  scafR>ld  was  unintelllgi- 
ble  to  Lord  Herbert  ;^more  inconsistent 
and  perplexing  than  even  the  boisterous  •. 
pleasantries  of  Cromwell  to  the  placid  taste 
and  judgment  of  David  Hume.  Bacon 
calls  upon  the  King  with  his  accustomed 
eloquence,  and  with  all  the  freedom  of 
truth  and  virtue,  to  go  on  with  the  good 
work.  How  little  did  he  foresee  that, 
within  twenty  years,  the  civil  reformation, 
of  which  he  considered  himself  to  be/  as 
it  were,  the  first  martyr,  would  have  de- 
stroyed his  favorite  Star-Chamber  as  well ! 
*  Your  Majesty's  Star-Chamber,  next  to 
your  court  of  Parliament,  is  your  highest 
chair.  You  never  came  upon  that  mount 
but  your  garments  did  shine  before  you 
went  off.  It  is  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature ordinary ;  it  is  an  open  council. 
Nothing,  I  could  think,  would  be  more  rea- 
sonable than  that  your  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  come  thither  in  person,  and 
make  there  an  open  declaration  that  you 
purpose  to  pursue  the  reformation  which 
the  Parliament  hath  begun.'  What  inno- 
cent person  could  advise  more  coolly  t  To 
the  day  of  his  death.  Bacon  seems  to  have 
been  unable  to  see  his  own  ofience  as  he 
must  have  seen  it  in  any  other  person. 
How  differently  had  he  seen  it,  from  the 
heights  of  his  lofty  speculation  upon  hu- 
man life,  and  the  '  Colors  of  good  and  evil,' 
when,  in  his  noble '  Essay  upon  Judicature,' 
he  had  proclaimed  to  Judges,  that,  '  above 
all  things,  integrity  was  their  proper  virtue ; 
that  the  place  of  justice  was  a  hallowed 
place ;  that  not  only  the  bench,  but  the 
footpace  and  purprise  thereof  ought  to  be 
preserved  from  scandal ;  for  justice  cannot 
yield  her  fruit  with  sweetness  among  the 
brambles  of  catching  clerks.' 

In  accordance  with  his  blindness  to  his 
real  position,  there  are  found  among  thede 
later  Letters,  much  sorrow  for  himself  on 
thinking  over  *  from  what  height  fallen ;' 
much  vain  fawing  also  upon  Buckinghaih, 
who  had  not  forgiven  his  interference  about 
his  brother's  marriage,  and  was  now  only 
scheming  to  extort  from  him,  in  bis  calami- 
ty, the  surrender  of  York  House.  *  God 
above,'  he  supplicates  to  him,  '  is  my  wit- 
ness, that  I  have  ever  loved  and  honored 
your  lordship,  as  much,  I  think,  as  any  son 
of  Adam  can  love  or  honor  any  thing  that 
is  a  subject ;  so  yet  I  protest,  that  at  this 
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time,  low  as  I  am,  I  bad  rather  sojourn  the 
rest  of  my  life  in  a  oollege  of  Cambridge, 
than  recover  a  good  fortune  by  any  other 
means  than  yourself  His  frequent  tenta- 
tives  upon  the  coxcomb  heart  of  James 
were  long  as  fruitless.  *  I  have  been  ever 
your  man,  and  counted  myself  but  an  usu- 
fructory  of  myself,  the  properly  yours.* 
Mean  time  the  King  and  Favorite  were 
only  thinking  of  getting  him  down  to  Gor- 
hambury  out  of  sight ; — plainly  telling  him, 
that '  any  longer  liberty  for  him  to  abide  in 
London  was  a  great  and  general  distaste,  as 
he  could  not  but  easily  conceive,  to  the 
whole  state.'  It  was  only  afier  the  return 
of  the  Prince  and  Buckingham  from 
Spain,  that  Bacon  at  last  succeeded  with 
the  King  to  pass  his  pardon.  *  I  have  been 
somebody  by  your  Majesty's  singular  and 
undeserved  favor,  even  the  prime-officer  of 
your  kingdom  ;  your  Majesty's  arm  hath 
been  often  laid  over  mine  in  council, 
when  you  presided  at  the  table,  so  near  I 
was.  I  have  borne  your  Majesty's  image 
in  metal,  much  more  in  heart.  I  was  never, 
in  nineteen  years'  service,  chidden  by 
your  Majesty,  but,  contrariwise,  often  over- 
joyed when  your  Majesty  would  sometimes 
say,  I  was  a  good  husbaud  for  you,  though 
none  for  myself;  sometimes,  that  I  had  a 
way  to  deal  in  business,  suavibus  modis, 
which  was  the  way  which  was  most  accord- 
ing to  your  own  heart;  and  other  most 
gracious  speeches  of  affection  and  trust, 
which  I  feed  on  to  this  day.'  These  most 
humiliating  entreaties  prevailed  at  last. 
Yet  to  the  last  we  see  no  contrition — no 
feeling  of  moral  degradation.  His  imagi- 
nation is  satisfied  by  making  out  a  differ- 
ence of  shades, — '  a  difference  not  between 
black  and  white,  but  between  black  and 
grey,' — between  his  own  offence  and  that 
of  Sir  John  Bennet ;  and  he  writes  under 
the  strange  impression,  that  the  ignominy 
of  his  condition  was  not  in  the  offence 
which  he  had  committed,  but  in  the  pun- 
ishment awarded  to  it.  '  I  prostrate  my- 
self at  your  Majesty's  feet,  I,  your  ancient 
servant,  now  sixty-four  years  old  in  age, 
and  three  years  five  months  old  in  misery. 
I  desire  not  from  your  Majesty  means, 
nor  place,  nor  employment ;  but  only,  af- 
ter so  long  a  time  of  expiation,  a  complete 
and  total  remission  of  the  sentence  of  the 
Upper  House,  to  the  end  that  blot  of  igno- 
miny may  be  removed  from  me,  and  from 
my  memory  with  posterity ;  that  I  die  not 
a  condemned  man,  but  may  be  to  your 
Majesty,  as  I  am  to  God,  nova  creaturaJ 


On  this,  a  pardon  of  his  entire  sentence 
was  made  out;  and  he  was  summoned  to 
Parliament,  on  the  accession  of  King 
Charles,  the  succeeding  year. 

Our  reverence  for  the  genius  of  Bacon  is 
so  great ;  we  have  that  sense  of  what  wq 
owe  him  for  the  delight  and  profit  mankind 
have  reaped  from  his  immortal  writings; 
we  feel  so  deeply  what  it  is  we  lose  in  hope 
and  glory,  and  how  all  that  is  most  magni- 
ficent in  the  prospects  of  human  nature  is 
clouded  over  by  that  melancholy  antithesb 
which  holds  forth  Bacon  as  at  once  '  the 
wisest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind/  that 
nothing  can  be  tnought  of  in  the  way  of 
monument  or  reward  which  ought  not  to 
be  gratefully  bestowed,  not  only  by  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  by  fellow-men,  for  a  no- 
bler restoration  of  attainted  blood  than 
ever  fell  to  the  office  of  any  herald,  upon 
the  man  who  should  indeed  remove  *  the 
blot  of  ignominy  '  from  that  still  most  re- 
splendent name.  But^  unfortunately,  the 
facts,  and  the  one  rational  construction  of 
them,  admit  of  neither  gloss  nor  question. 
By  attempting  to  disturb  the  verdict  of  his 
contemporaries,  we  could  not  hope  to  make 
the  least  impression  upon  any  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject;  whilst  we  should  dis- 
qualify our  judgment,  prove  ourselves  dis-  * 
loyal  to  the  truth  of  History,  and  rub  out 
the  line  between  right  and  wrong  which  it 
is  the  very  province  of  History  and  of  virtue 
to  preserve.  We  know  there  is  a  silly  no- 
tion; that  Bacon  made  his  submission  to 
oblige  and  cover  James.  Nothing  is  less 
true.  His  disgrace,  as  well  as  that  of 
Middlesex  soon  aflerwards,  were  serious  em- 
barrassments to  the  government,  and  were 
personally  grave  annoyances  to  the  King. 

To  rush  to  the  conclusion,  that,  because 
Bacon  was  corrupt,  all  lawyers  were 
rogues,  was  a  vulgar  generalization,  natu- 
ral enough  to  James;  but  it  would  not  be 
less  absurd  to  suppose  that  Bacon  was  sac- 
rificed from  any  Court  intrigue,  or  from  ' 
any  love  for  Bishop  Williams,  or  from  any 
abstract  wish  for  a  Churchman  as  Lord 
Keeper.  Many  witnesses  might  be  called. 
We  will  call  only  one ;  but  that  one  shall  be 
Hale.  He  was  the  friend  and  executor  *of 
Selden.  Selden  was  compiling  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Judicature  of  the  Lords  during 
the  time  that  Bacon's  impeachment  was  go- 
ing forward.  He  glanced  at  tjie  impeach- 
ment in  its  proper  place,  aud  passed  on. 
Hale  in  a  similar  work,  nearly  fifty  years 
afterwardsj  had  occasion  to  explain  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  House  of 
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Iiords  had  first  obtained  jurisdiction  over 
Appeals  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In 
doing  this,  he  was  compelled  to  refer  to  the 
case  of  Bacon.  And  he  refers  to  it  in 
language  which  must  dispose,  we  fear  for 
ever,  of  Bacon's  last  subterfuge,  that  he 
had  sold  justice,  not  injustice.  *  The  Lord 
Verulam,  being  Chancellor,  made  many  de- 
crees upon  most  gross  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, for  which  he  was  deeply  censured  in 
the  Parliament  of  18  Jac.  And  this  gave 
such  a  discredit  and  brand  to  the  decrees 
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thus  obtained,  that  they  were  easily  allow-   time  sets   these  things  right.      Posterity, 


ed  ;  and  made  way  in  the  Parliament  of  3 
Car.y  for  the  like  attempt  against  decrees 
made  by  other  Chancellors.'*  Hale  object- 
ed strongly  to  this  innovation,  on  reasons 
both  of  policy  and  law  ;  but  nobody  will 
suspect  him,  on  that  account,  of  misrepre- 
senting the  Chancellor,  through  whose  cor- 
ruption the  appellate  jurisdiction  had  hap- 
pened to  get  in. 

Perhaps  no  two  men  ever  stood  so  long 
and  so  near  together,  who  were  in  greater 
contrast  than  Bacon  and  Coke — the  one 
the  master  of  universal  philosophy  and 
reason — the  other  the  oraclex)f  the  English 
common  law.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
two  men  more  unlike  in  their  intellectual 
and  moral  natures — in  what  was  good  or 
bad  in  them.  What  one  had,  the  other 
wanted — what  one  wanted,  the  other  had. 
Bacon  was  misled  by  his  easy  nature  and 
ordinary  moderation — by  the  consciousness 
of  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  flattery,  wheth- 
er of  silent  wonder  or  tumultuous  applause, 
which,  amidst  all  his  mortifications,  must 
have  often  followed  him.  He  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  oflfended  any  one;  he 
concluded,  therefore,  that  he  had  no  ene- 
mies. It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he 
had  k>ved  nobody  at  all ;  that  he  had  never 
obliged  a  human  being  by  opening  out  his 
heart  to  him,  or  by  any  testimony  of  true 
affection !  And  that,  therefore,  though  he 
might  have  dependents,  or,  in  our  home- 
liest Saxon-English,  might  have  hangers-on, 
he  could  scarcely  hope  to  make  a  friend : 
certainly  could  not  keep  one.  He  thought 
himself  a  general  favorite — was  ostentatious 
in  discourse  on  the  popularity  he  presumed 
upon — and  he  was  only  roused  out  of  the 
pleasant  dream  by  the  sudden  storm  under 
which  he  reeled  for  a  moment,  and  then 
fell.  The  situation  of  Coke  was  precisely 
opposite.  His  forbidding  manners  were 
made  still  more  repulsive  through  his  weari- 

*  Hale's  JurisdicHoHf  c.  .xzxiii. 


some  and  crabbed  learning.  The  haughti- 
ness of  his  temper,  and  the  frequent  scan« 
dal  of  its  public  exhibition,  surrounded  him 
with  a  palpable  atmosphere  of  unquestion- 
able hatred;  of  which  he  himself  roust 
have  been  abundantly  aware,  and  which 
the  odor  of  patriotism  that  he  died  in, 
scarcely  could  dispel.  In  the  case  of  Ba- 
con, the  public  would  be  long  unwilling  to 
believe  any  thing  against  him.  In  the 
case  of  Coke,  they  were  as  long  unwilling 
to   believe  any  thing   in  his   favor.     But 


looking  from  a  distance,  is  more  truly  just 
The  faults  of  Coke  were  brave  and  open 
— were  redeemable,  and  were  redeemed. 
I'hose  of  Bacon  lay  deeper,  were  more 
secret,  and  held  the  whole  man  more 
thoroughly  in  dominion.  The  generation^ 
of  which  he  was  the  glory  and  the  shame, 
felt  at  last  that  it  had  been  humbled  by  him 
more  than  it  had  been  raised.  He  was  left 
to  die  without  one  sign  of  mourning  or  of 
honor,  save  a  few  magnanimous  words* 
from  old  Ben  Jonson.  His  last  Will  and 
Testament  was  administered  to  by  credi- 
tors— the  men  whom  he  had  singled  out 
from  among  his  countrymen  to  be  his  ex- 
ecutors, all  declining.  While,  alas,  and 
worst  of  all !  the  gauntlet  which  he  threw 
down  in  that  most  melancholy  of  all  be- 
quests— leaving  his  '  name  to  men's  chari- 
table speeches,  to  foreign  countries,  and 
future  ages' — there  it  is,  still  lying  on  the 
ground  unnoticed  ! — no  one  daring  to  take 
it  up,  to  vindicate  him — no  one  wishing  to 
take  it  up,  to  dwell  on  his  disgrace. 

*  The  noblest  passage  in  all  Ben  Jonson 'a 
writings  is  his  protest  in  defence  of  Bacon. 
What  would  wo  not  give,  that  we  could  eee  in  it 
proof  of  any  thing  but  that  every  faculty  belong- 
ing to  its  writer  was  overwhelmed,  subdued,  and 
dazzled  by  a  genius^  which  some  have  conjec- 
tured that  most  of  his  countrymen  were  slow  in 
apprehending.'  *My  conceit  towards  his  person 
was  never  increased  toward  him  by  his  place  or 
honors;  but  I  have,  and  do  reverence  him,  for 
the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in 
that  be  seemed  to  me  ever  by  his  work  one  of 
the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of  admiration, 
that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity,  I 
over  prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength, 
for  greatness  he  could  not  want.  Neither  could 
I  condole  in  a  word  or  syllable  for  him,  as  know- 
ing no  accident  could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but 
rather  help  to  mnke  it  manifest.' 
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From  Tait'i  MafAzio*. 
BELL'S  LIFE  OF  CANNING. 

"  The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon,  George 
Canning.'*  By  Robert  Bell,  author  of 
"  The  History  of  Russia,"  "  Lives  of 
English  Poets"  S^c,  Sfc,  Post  octavo, 
pp.  368.     Chapman  6l  Hall. 

The  deep  and  almost  universal  regret 
felt  for  the  premature  loss  of  Canning, 
though  it  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  thei 
liberal  views  of  policy  which  distinguished 
the  last  years  of  his  public  life,  was,  we 
think,  not  a  little  honorable  to  the  natu- 
rally generous  sentiments  of  the  British 
people,  who  bad  something  both  to  forgive 
and  forget  in  the  past  history  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  modern  political  adventurers. 
This  appellation  is  applied  with  no  pur- 
pose of  disparagement,  but  solely  as  the 
only  term  which  may  properly  describe  the 
early  position  and  lucky  star  of  a  friend- 
less young  man,  who,  among  ten  thousand 
blanks,  drew  the  great  prize  ;  and  who  rose 
into  eminence  as  much  from  a  combination 
of  fortunate  accidents,  as  by  the  native 
force  of  his  character  and  vigor  of  his 
intellect.  How  Canning  made  the  first 
great  step  remains  a  mystery,  which  Mr. 
Bell  has  not  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  The 
solution  may  probably  be  simple :  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  a  pressing  emergency,  was  sorely 
in  want  of  aides-de-camp  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  of  subordinates  and  useful 
auxiliaries  in  the  government :  and  here, 
ready  at  his  beck,  was  a  young  man  of 
brilliant  talents,  and  of  great  future  prom- 
ise,— not  the  worse  for  being  crimped  from 
the  enemy's  ranks ;  and  who,  called  into 
public  life  by  himself,  and  unfettered  by 
either  party  or  family  connexions,  might  be 
moulded  to  his  purposes,  and  relied  upon  in 
every  exigency,  as  a  loyal,  and  perhaps  an 
anscrupulous  adherent.  The  career  of 
Canning  went  far  to  justify  the  sagacity  of 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  choice  of  an  instrument  ; 
though,  if  the  statements  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  are  to  be  received  without  ques- 
tion, it  must  be  believed  that  the  declining 
chief  became,  at  last,  somewhat  jealous  of 
the  roan  whom  he  had  elevated.  However 
all  this  may  be,  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that,  in  this  writing  and  publishing  age, 
no  persona]  memoir  of  a  statesman  so 
remarkable  in  his  fortunes,  so  distinguish- 
ed by  accomplishments,  and  latterly  so 
pc^ular  with  the  nation,   should  have  ap- 


peared for  a  quarter  of  a  century  afler  his 
decease.  Many  must  have  been  ready  and 
willing  for  the  task  ;  but  a  great  want  ex- 
isted, which,  we  fear,  is  not  yet  supplied, — 
namely,  the  want  of  materials. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Mr.  Canning 
may  either  think  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  laying  his  personal  history  bene- 
ficially before  the  world ;  or  reasons  maj 
exist,  though  they  can  hardly  be  good  rea- 
sons, which  make  them  dislike*  to  recur  to 
his  early  connexions  and  adventures.  This 
much  is  certain, — that  though  Mr.  Bell  has 
turned  accessible  materials  to  the  best  pos- 
sible account,  and  spared  no  pains  in  re- 
search, he  has  produced  little  that  is  at 
once  new  and  valuable  in  the  biography  of 
Canning.  Wishing  posterity  much  good 
of  the  treasures  in  store  for  it  in  the  pri- 
vate papers  and  familiar  correspondence  of 
Canning,  which  will  come  to  light  one  day, 
we  must  meanwhile  make  the  best  of  what 
we  have  here  obtained. 

Mr.  Bell  possesses  one  quality  which,  if 
not  essential,  yet,  where  it  is  unaffected, 
ever  lends  a  grace  to  the  biographer — fer- 
vent admiration  of  his  hero.  To  him. 
Canning  is  a  great  statesman,  as  well  as  a 
consummate  orator,  and  a  highly  accom- 
plished and  virtuous  man.  The  mantle  of 
his  love  is  even  lapped  over  the  failings  of 
those  of  Canning's  near  relatives,  to  whom 
the  world  will  be  much  more  niggard  of  its 
charity.  Not  content  with  tracing  his  de- 
scent to  the  Cannings  of  Garvagh,  a  family 
of  Irish  gentry,  and  also  finding  for  him  an 
English  descent  from  the  Cannings  of 
Foxcote,  his  immediate  ancestor,  his  father, 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Garvagh,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  a  little  of  a  scape- 
grace, is  made  out  to  have  been  an  ill-used 
and  unfortunate  young  gentleman  of  liberal 
sentiments,  persecuted  by  a  tyrannical  fa- 
ther for  presuming  to  differ  with  him  in 
politics.  The  facts  are,  that  from  some  low 
or  iildiscreet  amor,  or  other  misconduct 
left  in  obscurity,  the  son  and  heir  was  cast 
off,  and,  with  an  annuity  of  .£150,  came  to 
London,  where  he  studied  law,  as  many 
gay  young  Irishmen  then  siidied  law, 
wrote  fugitive  verses  and  articles  for  the 
miscellanies  of  the  day,  of  a  character 
which  procured  him  the  friendship  of 
Wilkes,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Bell,  a  vic- 
tory over  Smollet.  The  casennade  out  for 
this  gentleman  is  but  lame.  After  hanging 
loose  on  London  society  for  eleven  years, 
he  got  rid  of  his  debts,  by  consenting  to 
cut  off  the  enuil  of  the  estate,  and  was 
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800D  again  as  deeply  in  debt  as  ever.  To 
mend  his  condition,  he  at  this  time  married 
a  young  Irish  lady,  a  Miss  Costello,  very 
pretty,  and  as  poor  as  himself.  Mr.  Can- 
ning now  became  a  wine-merchant,  and 
tried  different  plans  to  maintain  his  family, 
but  failed  in  them  all,  and  died  upon  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  his 
distinguished  son.  This  was  the  11th  of 
April,  1771.  His  allowance  of^l50a-year 
was  immediately  stopped,  as  Mr.  Canning's 
marriage  had  been  a  fresh  offence  to  his 
family.  How  his  young  widow  and  her 
child  were  supported  after  his  decease,  is 
unknown.  After  an  interval  of  some 
years,  Mrs.  Canning  appeared  on  the  Lon- 
don stage,  under  the  auspices  of  Gar  rick, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  high  patronage ; 
but  wanting  talent  and  experience,  she 
failed,  and  sank  into  an  inferior  provincial 
actress.  Nor  was  this  her  worst  misfor- 
tune. In  this  wandering  and  exposed  con- 
dition, the  friendless  young  woman  formed 
a  connexion  with  a  drunken  and  thoroughly 
profligate  actor,  named  Reddish,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  producing  different  young 
actresses  under  the  equivocal  character  of 
"  Mrs.  Reddish."  Mr.  Bell  regards  the 
legal  claim  of  Mrs.  Canning,  to  the  name 
of  Reddish,  as  good ;  and  she,  at  all  events, 
paid  the  full  penalty  of  connecting  herself 
with  this  infamous  and  worthless  person, 
who,  after  lingering  out  several  years  in  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  York,  died  there. 

"Mrs.  Reddish"  was  still  playing  in 
different  provincial  theatres.  When  at 
Plymouth  she  captivated  a  Mr.  Hunn,  a 
stage-struck  silk-mercer,  who  failed  in  busi- 
ness shortly  after  his  marriage;  and  at- 
tempting the  stage,  failed  there  too.  He, 
however,  obtained  some  other  employment, 
and  died  leaving  his  wife  with  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  imprudences  of  Mrs.  Reddish,  or  Mrs. 
Hunn,  she  must  have  possessed  some  good, 
and  many  engaging  qualities ;  for  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  she  retained 
the  respect  and  warm  affection  of  her  gift- 
ed son.  As  a  child,  and  a  very  young  boy, 
he  had  shared  her  evil  fortunes,  when  at 
their  lowest  ebb ;  and  though  early  es- 
tranged from  her  care,  nothing  ever  lessen- 
ed Canning's  devoted  and  heartfelt  attach- 
ment to  his  unfortunate  mother.  Let  us 
look  for  an  instant  at  the  childhood  of  tfhe 
future  leading  boy  of  Eton^  and  Prime 
Minister  of  England. 

The  childhood  of  Qeorge  Canning  was 
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pasired  tinder  the  inauspicious  guardianship  of 
Mr.  Reddish,  whose  disorderly  habits  exclud- 
ed the  possibility  of  moral  or  intellectuid 
training.  The  profligacy  of  his  life  commu- 
nicated its  reckless  tone  to  his  household,  and 
even  the  matM-iat  wants  of  his  family  were 
frequently  neglected  to  feed  his  excesses  else- 
where. Yet  amidst  theee  unpropitious  cir- 
cumstances, the  talents  of  the  child  attracted 
notice ;  and  Moody,  the  actor,  who  had  con- 
stant opportunities  of  seeing  him,  became 
strongly  mtercsted  in  his  behalf.  Moody  ww 
a  blunt,  honest  man,  of  rough  bearing,  but  of 
the  kindliest  disposition ;  and  foreseeing  that 
the  boy's  ruin  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  associations  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  he  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  at 
once  under  the  notice  of  his  umsle,  Mr.  Strat- 
ford Canning.  The  step  was  a  bold  one ; — 
for  there  had  been  no  previous  intercourse  be- 
tween the  families,  although  the  boy  was  then 
seven  or  eight  years  old.  But  it  succeeded 
Moody  drew  an  indignant  picture  of  the  boy's 
situation ;  declared  that  he  was  on  the  high- 
road to  the  "  gallows"  (that  was  the  word  ;) 
dwelt  upon  the  extraordinary  promise  he  dis- 
played ;  and  warmly  predicted,  that  if  proper 
means  were  taken  for  bringing  him  forward 
in  the  world,  he  would  one  day  become  a  great 
man.  Mr.  Strattbrd  Canning  was  at  first  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  interfere ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  negotiation  was  taken  up  by  other 
branches  of  the  family,  owing  to  honest 
Moody's  perseverance,  that  he  ultimately 
consented  to  take  charge  of  his  nephew,  upon 
condition  that  the  intercourse  with  his  moth- 
er's connexions  should  be  strictly  abridged. 

Having  undertaken  this  responsibility,  Mr. 
Stratford  Canning  discharged  it  faithfully. 

There  are  varying  accounts  of  whence 
the  funds  came,  which  supported  young 
Canning  at  school  and  the  university.  His 
first  school  was  that  of  Hyde  Abbey,  near 
Winchester,  on  the  master  of  which  he  af- 
terwards bestowed  a  prebend al  stall  in 
Winchester  Cathedral ;  and  by  the  advice, 
it  is  said,  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  sent  to 
Eton. 

At  the  house  of  his  uncle,  a  zealous 
Whig,  George  Canning  was  early  introduc- 
ed to  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  the  other 
leading  Whigs,  among  whom  he  became  a 
favorite.  He  was  speedily  distinguished 
at  Eton,  where  he  had  for  contemporaries 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  and  the  late 
Earl  Grey.  They,  with  others,  were  also 
his  associates  in  a  kind  of  debating  society^ 
or  mimic  parliament,  where  unfledged  ora- 
tors and  politicians  tried  their  powers,  and 
imped  their  wings  for  higher  flights,  and 
where,  it  is  said,  '*  he  soon  won  distinction 
by  the  vigor  and  clearness  of  his  speeches, 
anticipating,  upon  the  themes  of  the  hotir, 
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the  larger  views  of  the  future  statesman." 
Already  the  staid,  serious,  and  studious  lad, 
appeared  to  be  forecasting  his  future  ca- 
reer. In  the  diary  of  Wilberfo^ce,  it  is 
said,  *'  Canning  never  played  at  games 
with  the  other  boys ;  quite  a  man  ;  fond  of 
acting  ;  decent  and  mural."  His  conduct 
to  his  mother  all  this  while,  is  yet  better 
evidence  of  his  ripe  and  noble  character, 
«nd  sound  heart. 

He  made  it  a  sacred  rule  to  write  to  her 
every  week,  no  matter  what  might  be  the 
pressure  of  private  anxiety  or  public  busi- 
ness. His  letters  were  the  charm  and  solace 
of  her  lilb;  she  cherished  them  with  proud 
and  tender  solicitude,  and  always  carried 
them  about  her  person  to  show  them  exulting- 
]y  to  her  friends.  In  his  boyhood,  his  corre- 
spondence treated  upon  every  subject  of  in- 
terest on  which  his  mind  was  engaged — his 
studies,  his  associates,  his  prospects,  his 
dream  of  future  distinction,  nourished  in  the 
hope  that  its  realization  might  enable  him,  at 
last,  to  place  his  mother  in  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence. And  when  he  finally  reached  the 
height  of  that  dream,  he  continued  to  manifest 
the  same  earnest  and  faithful  feelings.  No 
engagements  of  any  kind  were  ever  suffered 
to  interrupt  his  regular  weekly  letter.    .    .     . 

When  Mrs.  Hunn  was  performing  at  Ply- 
mouth, he  would  sometimes  leave  his  studies 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  comfort  her  with  his  pres- 
ence ;  and  whenever  he  came  it  was  a  Satur- 
nalia! Shortly  before  her  final  settlement  at 
Bath,  in  1807,  she  resided  at  Winchester, 
where  she  had  some  cousins  in  an  inferior 
walk  of  life  ;  and  when  her  eon— at  that  time 
the  centre  of  popular  admiration  wherever  he 
moved — used  to  visit  her  there,  it  was  his  de- 
light to  walk  out  in  company  with  thcee  hum- 
ble friends,  and  with  ihem  to  receive  his  "  sal- 
utations and  greetings  in  the  market-place." 
One  recognizes  a  great  man  in  such  behav- 
iour. 

It  had  always  been  an  object  of  paramount 
anxiety  with  him  to  take  his  mother  off  the 
sioge  ;  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself,  was  to  carry 
that  object  into  enect 

On  retiring  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  from 
the  oflUce  of  under-secretary  of  state,  Can- 
ning was  entitled  to  a  pension  of  .£500  a- 
year,  which  he  requested  to  have  settled  on 
his  mother.  There  have  surely  been  worse 
acta  of  public  men  than  this,  for  which 
Canning  was  reviled  by  party-writers, 
through  half  his  remaining  life. 

While  Canning  was  at  Eton,  and  still 
under  seventeen.  The  Microcosm,  a  small 
weekly  paper,  of  which  a  ffreat  deal  has 
been  said,  was  projected  by  hira  and  a  few 
of  the  more  accomplished  EtoDians,  and 
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obtained  a  degree  of  celebrity  which 
would,  we  apprehend,  be  looked  for  in  vain 
in  these  days  of  penny  literature, — when 
every  manufacturing  town  annually  pro- 
duces more  good  verse  and  prose,  than  all 
the  great  schools  and  universities  put  to- 
gether. Every  subsequent  imitation  of  The 
aiicrocosm,  has  failed,  though  some  of  them 
do  not  fall  much  short  of  the  original.  It 
was  a  lucky  hit,  and  Canning,  its  principid 
supporter,  also  gained  the  largest  share  of 
its  laureh.  He  was  at  this  time,  and 
while  at  Oxford,  an  ardent  Whig,  and  was 
confirmed  in  this  political  bias,  net  only 
by  his  uncle,  but  by  intercourse  with  the 
great  Whig  leaders. 

Cannings  university  vacations  were  usu- 
ally spent  at  some  of  their  seats,  where  the 
sprightly  talents  of  the  young  and  well- 
conducted  Oxonian,  and  his  facility  in 
verse-making,  a  mighty  accomplishment  in 
those  days,  ensured  his  social  success. 
This  profitable  kind  of  relaxation  did  not 
lessen  his  diligence  in  study.  His  perse- 
vering industry  at  all  times  equalled  his 
sparkling  brilliancy.  He  had  early  learned 
the  important  lesson  of  relying  upon  him- 
self, and  of  exactly  measuring  and  estimat- 
ing his  own  position.  Canning  left  Oxford 
with  a  high  reputation,  sustained  both  by 
solid  acqnirements  and  literary  achieve- 
ments ;  and  went  to  study  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
This  step  affords  Mr.  Bell  an  opportunity 
of  describing  the  political  and  social  state 
of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  day ;  that  of 
Fox,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the 
Whig  Clubs  and  Devonshire  House  in  the 
back-ground ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
George  III.,  the  Court,  and  the  Tory  aris- 
tocracy, at  his  back.  This  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  brilliant  era  of  party  in  this  coun- 
try ;  the  period  when  wit,  beauty,  rank, 
and  talent,  lent  their  blended  fascinations 
to  secure  recruits  into  the  rival  camps. 
Thus  Mr.  Bell  ascribes  the  accession  of 
the  late  Earl  Grey  to  the  liberal  party,  not 
to  his  own  earnest  convictions,  nor  to  the 
love  of  freedom,  but  to  the  influence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  won  "this 
jewel  of  price  "  from  Pitt  and  Toryism,  to 
which  he  was  then  inclined,  to  Fox  and 
Liberalism.  The  real  influence  of  such 
fair  auxiliaries  as  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, or  of  Canning's  early  patroness,  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  the  syren  Mrs. 
Sheridan.^t  is  not  easy  to  calculate  ;  and 
it  is  probably  over-rated  by  Mr.  Bell,  who 
takes  a  wider  and  more  correct  view  of  the 
excited   state   of  popular  feeling,  at  *ke 
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momeDtous  crisis  of  the  French  Revola- 
iion,  and  jast  when  Canning  was  launched 
upon  public  life.  Among  those,  either  in- 
spired by  the  example  of  the  Republicans 
of  France,  or  who,  through  the  press  or 
the  debating  societies,  at  this  period  can- 
vassed public  affairs  and  public  men,  was 
one — 

.  A  student  of  pale  and  thoughtful  aspect, 
who  brought  to  the  nightly  contests  unusual 
fluenev  and  grace  of  elocution.  He,  too,  along 
with  the  rest,  had  been  inspired  by  the  heroic 
spectacle,  had  pondered  upon  its  causes,  and 
exulted  over  its  prospects.  His  head  was  full 
of  constitutions ;  for  his  studies  lay  amongst 
the  elementary  writers,  rather  than  the  special 
pleaders  and  Ibrm-mongers  of  the  law.  And 
after  a  morning  of  close  reading  and  severe 
reflection,  he  would  wend  his  way  in  the  eve- 
ning to  one  of  these  debating-rooms,  and 
taking  up  his  place  unobserved,  watch  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  discussion,  noting  well  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  miscellaneous  listeners;  then, 
seizing  upon  a  moment  when  the  argument 
failed  from  lack  of  resources,  or  ran  into  soph- 
istry or  exaggeration,  he  would  present  him- 
self to  the  meeting.  A  figure  slight,  but  of 
elegant  proportions;  a  face  poetical  in  repose, 
but  fluctuating  in  ils  expression  with  every  fu- 
gitive emotion ;  a  voice  low,  clear,  and  rich 
m  modulation ;  and  an  air  of  perfect  breeding, 
prepares  his  hearers  for  one  who  possesses  su- 
perior powers,  and  is  not  unconscious  of  them. 
He  opens  calmly — strips  his  topic  of  all  ex- 
traneous matter — distrioutes  it  under  separate 
heads — disposes  of  objections  with  a  playful 
humor — rebukes  the  dangerous  excesses  of 
preceding  speakers — carries  his  auditors 
through  a  complete  syllogysm — establishes 
the  proposition  with  which  he  set  out — and 
sits  down  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
little  senate.  Night  af\er  night  witnesses  sim- 
ilar feats ;  at  length  his  name  gets  out ;  he  is 
talked  of,  and  speculated  upon ;  and  people 
begin  to  ask  questions  about  the  stripling  who 
has  so  suddenly  appeared  amongst  them,  as 
if  he  had  fallen  from  the  sky. 

But  he  does  not  confine  his  range  to  the  de- 
bating societies,  which  he  uses  as  schools  of 
practice,  and  sis  places  in  which  the  nature  of 
popular  assemblies  may  be  profitably  ob- 
served. He  is  frecjuently  to  be  found  in  the 
'soirees  of  the  Whig  notabiliu'cs,  where  the 
aristocracy  of  his  style  is  more  at  home  than 
amongst  the  crowds  of  the  forum.  Here  his 
cultivated  intellect  and  fastidious  taste  are  ap- 
preciated by  qualified  judges ;  and  these  re- 
nned  circles  cry  up  his  accomplishments  as 
eagerly  as  the  others  have  ai>plauded  his  pa- 
triotism. Popularity  besets  him  on  both  sides. 
The  societies  look  to  him  as  a  man  formed 
expressly  for  the  people ;  and  the  first  Lord 
Lansdowne  (stranger  still !)  predicts  to  Mr. 
Bentham  that  this  stripling  will  one  day  be 
prime  minister  of  £ngland !    He  is  j^ainfy  on 
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the  high  road  to  greatness  of  come  kind ;  but 
how  it  is  to  end,  whether  he  is  to  be  a  martvr 
or  a  minis' er,  is  yet  a  leap  in  the  dark.  The 
crisis  approaches  that  is  to  determine  tlie 
doubt 

What  follows  is,  we  apprehend,  some- 
what apocryphal,  but  we  give  it  as  we  find 
it. 

While  he  is  revolving  these  auguries  in  his 
mind,  and  filling  his  solitary  chamber  with 
phantoms  of  civic  crowns  and  strawberry- 
leaves,  flitting  around  his  head  in  tantalizing 
confusion,  a  note  is  hurriedly  put  into  his 
hand;  with  marks  of  secrecy  and  haste.  It  is 
from  one  of  whom  he  has  but  a  slight  persomd 
knowledge,  but  whose  notoriety,  if  we  may  not 
venture  to  call  it  fame,  is  familiar  to  him. 
The  purport  of  the  note  is  an  intimation  that 
the  writer  desires  a  confidential  interview  on 
matters  of  importance,  and  will  breakfast  with 
him  on  the  following  jnorning.  The  abrupt- 
ness of  the  self-invitaiion,  the  seriousness  of 
the  afl'air  it  seems  to  indicate,  and  the  known 
character  of  the  correspondent,  excite  the  sur- 
prise of  the  law-student,  and  he  awaits  his 
visiter  with  more  curiosity  than  he  chooses  to 
betray. 

A  small  fresh-colored  man,  with  intelligent 
eyes,  an  obstinate  expression  of  face,  and 
pressing  ardor  of  manner,  makes  his  appear- 
ance the  next  morning  at  breakfast.  The  host 
is  collected,  as  a  man  should  be  who  holds 
himself  prepared  for  a  revelation.  The  guest, 
unreserved  and  impatient  of  delay,  hastens  to 
unfold  his  mission.  Amongst  the  speculators 
who  arc  thrown  up  to  the  surface,  in  great  po- 
litical emergencies,  there  are  generally  some 
who  are  misled  by  the  grandeur  of  their  coi^ 
ceptions ;  and  who,  in  the  purity  and  int(*grity 
of  their  own  hearts,  cannot  see  the  evil  or  the 
danger  that  lies  before  tliem.  This  was  a 
man  of  that  order.  He  enters  into  an  ani- 
mated description  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
traces  the  inquietude  of  the  people  to  its 
source  in  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  the 
government,  declares  that  they  are  resolved 
to  endure  oppression  no  longer,  that  they  are 
already  organized  for  action,  that  the  auspi- 
cious time  has  arrived  to  put  out  their 
strength,  and  ends  by  the  astounding  an- 
nouncement, that  they  have  selected  him — 
this  youth  who  has  made  such  a  stir  amongst 
them — as  the  fittest  person  lo  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  movement.  Miracle  upon  mira- 
cle !  The  astonishment  of  the  youth  who  re- 
ceives this  communication  may  well  suspend 
his  judgment;  he  requires  an  interval  to  col- 
lect himself,  and  decide ;  and  then,  dismissing 
his  strange  visiter,  shuts  himself  up  to  think. 
In  that  interval  he  takes  a  step^hich  com- 
mits him  for  life.  It  is  but  a  step  from  Lin- 
coln's Inn  to  Downing  Street.  His  faith  in 
the  people  is  shaken.  He  sees  in  this  theory 
of  regeneration  nothing  but  folly  and  blood- 
shed.   His  reason,  revolts  from  all  partioipa* 
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tlon  in  it  And  the  next  cliamber  to  whicli  we 
follow  him,  is  the  closet  of  the  Minister,  to 
whom  he  makes  hi^  nevT  confession  of  faith, 
and  gives  in  his  final  ndlierence. 

Reader,  the  violent  little  man  was  William 
Godwin,  the  author  of  the  **  Political  Justice," 
and  the  convert  was  George  Canning. 

There  are  many  other  theories  of  the 
remarkable  conversion  of  Mr.  Canning, 
though  Mr.  Bell  adopts  this  as  the  most 
probable  among  them.  The  simple  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  Pitt  needed  Mr.  Canning, 
and  thai  Mr.  Canning  was  ready.  Sir 
Richard  Worsley  kindly  accepted  the  Chil- 
tern  Hundreds;  and,  in  1793.  the  young 
and  hopeful  aspirant  took  his  seat  for  New- 
port in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and,  even  in  his 
first  session,  did  his  chief  good  service. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  Mr. 
Huskisson,  appeared  in  Parliament  about 
the  same  time;  and  the  foundations  of 
those  future  friendships,  rivalries,  and  ani- 
mosities were  then  laid  which  lasted  through 
life.  However  Mr.  Bell  may  otherwise 
fail,  he  always  succeeds  in  exalting  his 
hero,  by  comparison  with  Lord  Castle- 
reagh. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Canning  is  to 
be  found  in  his  Political  History,  and  in 
the  history  of  the  country  and  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  such  episodes 
as  the  appearance  of  "The  Anti-Jacobin," 
at  a  time  when  the  division  of  labor  not  be- 
ing so  well  understood  as  in  these  .days  of 
Peel,  party-writing,  whether  scurrilous  or 
argumentative,  was  undertaken  by  minis- 
ters or  official  persons,  and  not  as  now 
more  safely  and  wisely  left  to  reviewers 
and  journalists.  All  the  *'  irresistible"  wit 
found  in  "  The  Anti-Jacobin,"  is  roundly 
claimed  by  Mr.  Bell  for  Canning : — in  the 
eyes  of  posterity  it  will  seem  but  a  little  all. 
Mr.  Canning  is  also  exonerated  from  the 
grossness,  brutality,  and  actual  falsehood 
contained  in  this  unique  publication,  which 
acquittance  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand, while  he  is  slated  to  have  not  only 
planned  but  superintended  the  work,  and 
to  have  afterwards  expressed  regret,  not  for 
its  malignity  and  coarseness,  but  only  for 
"the  imperfection  of  his  pieces"  in  its 
pages.  Let  us  take  the  case  on  the  advo- 
cate's own  showing;  and  even  with  that 
we  cannot  agree  in  the  verdict. 

The  poem  of  "New  Morality"  is  on  ail 
hsoda  aeoribed  to  Mr.  Caiming;  and  his  ex- 
«h»ive  title  to  it  Wippemn  to  admit  of  littie 
doabt    Tkk  satire,  as  the  name  impliea,  is 


aimed  at  the  false  philoaophy  of  the  day,  hat, 
hitting  beyond  its  proposed  mark,  as  the  theme 
rises,  it  strikes  at  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Sou- 
they,  Coleridge,  Godwin,  and  several  other 
minor  celebrities.  The  passages,  which  are 
clear  of  scornful  personalities,  are  written  with 
that  unmistakeaole  polish  which  at  once  de* 
dares  the  authorship;  aod  even  where  he 
flings  his  arrowy  contempt  upon  Thelwall, 
Williams,  and  the  small  fry  of  democratic 
agitators,  we  fancy  we  can  still  trace  hire  in 
the  refinement  of  the  points.  But  it  was  not 
in  weighty  or  savage  satire  that  Mr.  Canning's 
strength  lay — the  tomahawk  of  right  belonged 
to  the  author  of  the  "  Baviad"  and  "  M»viad." 
When  "  The  Anti-Jacobin"  was  started,  the 
available  talent  of  the  Reform  party,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  greatly  pre]}onderated  over 
that  of  its  opponents.  An  engine  was  wanted 
that  shoulcl  make  up,  by  the  destructiveness 
of  its  explosions,  for  the  lack  of  more  numer- 
ous resources.  That  engine  was  planned  by 
Mr.  Canning,  who  saw  the  necessity  for  it 
clearly.  But  it  required  a  rougher  hand  than 
his  to  work  it — one,  too,  not  likely  to  wince  from 
mud  or  bruises.  The  author  of  the  "  Baviad" 
and  "  MsBviad,"  was  exactly  the  man — hard, 
coarse,  inexorable,  unscrupulous.  He  brought 
with  him  into  this  paper  a  thoroughly  brutal 
spirit;  the  personalities  were  not  merely  gross 
and  wanton,  but  wild,  ribald,  slaughtering:  it 
was  the  dissection  of  the  shambles.  Such 
things  had  their  effect,  of  course,  at  the  time, 
and  they  were  written  for  their  effect;  but 
they  exhibit  such  low  depravity  and  baseness 
— violating  so  flagrantly  all  truth,  honor^  and 
decency,  for  mere  temporary  party  objects, 
that  we  cannot  look  upon  them  now  without  a 
shudder.  Fox  was  assailed  in  this  journal  as 
if  he  were  a  highwayman.  His  peaceful  re- 
tirement at  St.  Anne's  Hill  was  invaded  with 
vulgar  jibes,  and  unintelligible  buffoonery; 
Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  others  were  attacked 
wiih  extravagant  personal  hoslility ;  and  there 
was  not  an  individual  distinguished  by  re- 
spectability of  character  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Reformers,  who  was  not  mercilessly  tarred 
and  feathered  the  moment  he  ventured  into 
public.  Such  was  literally  the  "  Weekly  Anti- 
Jacobin." 

Such  was  The  Anti^Jacobin,  and  Mr. 
Bell  gives  all  up  to  deserved  contempt 
and  oblivion,  save  '*  its  ethereal  spirit"  in 
the  poetical  burlesques  and  jeux-d' -esprit, 
of  its  planner;  tnd  foretells  that  '*  The 
Knife-grinder"  will  last  "  as  long  as  the 
language 'lasts;"  because  "it  ridicules  al 
once  the  politics  and  the  Sapphics  of  Sou* 
they."  This  is  somewhat  strong.  What 
would  be  said,  in  our  times,  of  such  a  trav- 
esty of  Hood's  ''Song  of  the  Shirt"— a 
poem  very  similar  in  spirit  to  that  of  Soi^ 
they — altlu>agh  a  Canning  bad  wrtttoi 
it? 
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We  learn  !iltle  more  of  the  personal  or 
private  history  of  Mr.  Canning;  and  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  trace  nis  public 
career.  He  had  not  yet,  nor  for  many  a 
day  16  come,  relapsed  into  liberalism, 
which  was  in  some  measure  thrust  upon 
him ;  but  he  continued  the  steady  and  able 
supporter  of  the  Pitt  government  and  Pitt 
policy,  held  some  lucrative  appointments, 
even  when  his  chief  was,  for  a  time,  laid 
aside;  and,  in  1799,  married  one  of  the 
wealthy  co-heiresses  of  the  too-famous 
-General  Scott. 

It  is  usual  for  men  in  public  life, — 
statesmen  engaged  in  serious  business, — to 
give  up  flirting  with  the  muses,  and  all 
efforts  at  humor  save  a  passing  squib  which 
may  tell  on  the  House.  Not  so  the  clever 
Etonian,  the  prize-gainer  of  Oxford,  the 
contributor  to  Mrs.  Crewe's  album,  and  to 
the  pages  of  the  juvenile  **  Microcosm'' 
and  pungent  "  Anti-Jacobin."  We  are 
cold  that 

Mr.  Canning's  humor  was  incessantly  ex- 
ploding in  bon-moie  and  repartees.  He  could 
talk  epigrams.  He  was  so  prolific  a  pro- 
ducer of  "  good  things,"  that  if  he  had  not 
been  pre-eminently  distinguished  as  an  orator 
and  statesman,  he  might  have  descended  to 
us  with  a  more  dazzling  social  reputation  than 
Buckingham  or  Waller.  The  lines  on  Mr. 
Whitbread's  speech,  thrown  off  like  flashes 
of  light,  show  how  rapidly  and  successfully 
he  could  caet  his  jest  into  any  shape  he 
pleased. 

Some  rather  poor  verses  are  quoted  as 
specimens  of  Canning's  talent  for  this  sort 
of  clever  trifling.  He  was,  too,  it  appears, 
one  of  some  Ave  score  gentlemen  who 
severally  have  claims  to  originating  The 
Quarterly  Revieto ;  and  "was  one  of  its 
most  distinguished,"  though  certainly  not 
one  of  its  most  voluminous  contributors. 
When  Foreign  Secretary,  he  would,  we 
are.  told,  sit  up  till  two  and  three  in  the 
morning,  polishing  the  style  of  his  des- 
patches to  Chateaubriand,  from  his  sense 
of  the  literary  eminence  of  the  French 
minister  1  Whenever  real  business  has  to 
be  transacted.  Heaven  defend  a  country 
from  either  a  long-winded  or  classical  and 
fastidious  Foreign  minister;  or  send  him 
to  the  Wellington  school,  to  learn  how  to 
write  short  and  pithy  despatches.  Upon 
one  occasion,  when  his  patience  was  quite 
worn  out  by  the  pettiness  or  paltry  cunning 
of  Dutch  diplomacy  on  a  question  regard- 
ing a  relaxation  of  the  tarifl*,  Canning  had 
recourse  to  a  favorite  weapon.    The  anec- 
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dote  is  characteristic.  The  negotiation 
had  bclen  dragged  on  from  month  to  month, 
by  M.  Falck,  and  seemed  no  nearer  a  close. 
Canning's  patience  was  fairly  worn  out,  and 
while 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  our  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  was  one  day  attending  at  court,  a 
despatch  in  cipher  was  hastily  put  into  his 
hand.  It  was  very  short,  and  evidently  very 
urgent;  but  unfortunately,  Sir  Charles,  not 
expecting  such  a  communication,  had  not  the 
key  of  the  cipher  with  him.  An  interval  of 
intense  anxiety  followed,  until  he  obtained  the 
key ;  when  to  his  infinite  astonishment  he  de- 
ciphered the  following  despatch  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs : — 

In  matters  of  coramerce,  the  fault  of  th«  Dttteh 
la  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much; 
With  eaual  advantage  the  French  are  content: 
So  we'll  clap  on   Dutch  bottoms  a  twenty  per 
cent. 

Twenty  per  cent, 
Twenty  per  cent, 
Nous  frapperons  Falck  with  twenty  per  cent. 
George  Cahnino. 

The  minister  kept  his  word.  While  this 
singular  despatch  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Hague,  an  order  in  council  was  issued  to  put 
into  effect  the  intention  it  announced. 

Mr.  Bell,  who  holds  liberal  opinions 
himself,  makes  as  good  a  vindication  as  the 
case  admits,  of  the  creed  which  guided 
Canning  for  thirty  years ;  or,  rather,  of  hia 
unaccountable  tenacity  to  its  vulnerable 
points. 

Jn  1827,  Mr.  Canning  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing declaration : — 

"  There  are  two  questions  to  which  I  wish 
to  reply.  I  have  been  asked,  what  I  intend  to 
do  with  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
when  it  is  brought  forward.  What  do  I  in- 
tend to  do  with  if?  Why,  oppose  it,  as  I  have 
invariably  done  during  the  whole  of  my  par- 
liamentary career.  What  do  I  intend  to  do 
with  the  Test  Act?    Oppose  it." 

These  were  the  incomprehensible  points  of 
Mr.  Canning's  political  creed.  It  seems  that 
he  took  them  up  from  the  beginning  as  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  and  could  never  consent  to  sub- 
mit them  to  the  lest  of  reason. 

He  held  that  reform  meant  revolution.  So 
did  Mr.  Pitt— when  it  suited  his  purposes.  .   . 

It  is  surprising  that  the  barelaced  corrup- 
tion of  the  old  system  did  not  strike  Canning 
as  something  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and 
obligations  oT  the  Constitution. 

He  must  have  seen  it ;  but  it  might  not 
suit  him  to  confess  as  much.  Upon  these 
weak  points  of  Canning's  public  character, 
his  biographer  makes  many  excellent  ob* 
servations. 
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The  manly  part  which  Canning  acted  on 
the  trial  of  Clueen  Caroline,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  unhappy  connexion, 
which  raised  him  in  the  esteem  of  generous 
minds  of  all  parties,  is  duly  commemo- 
rated by  Mr.  Bell.  Neither  the  King,  nor 
yet  his  subservient  tools,  could  ever  for- 
give the  contumacious  minister  -,  but  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  no  more,  and  Canning's 
services  could  no  longer  be  dispensed  with. 
There  was  no  other  man,  of  the  Tory  party, 
fit  to  fill  office,  in  whom  the  nation  placed 
BO  much  confidence.  He  therefore  became 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  got  rid,  for 
the  time,  of  the  odium  and  embarrassment 

?roduced  by  such  domestic  questions  as 
Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  Test  Act. 
His  foreign  policy  commanded  universal 
approbation.  His  recognition  of  the  Span- 
ish-American republics  shook  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  its  crazy  foundation,  and  gave 
a  finishing  blow  to  despotic  principles  in 
Europe.  We  must  here  indulge  in  a  quo- 
tation to  which  we  are  moved  by  various 
considerations,  besides  exhibiting  Canning 
in  the  greatest  moment  of  his  public  life. 

In  violation  of  an  existing  treaty,  and  urged 
onward  by  apostolical  fury,  Spain  had  made 
a  perfidious  attempt  to  overthrow  the  new 
constitution  of  Portugal.  She  dreaded  the 
close  neighborhood  of  fi-ee  institutions ;  and, 
sustained  by  the  sinister  influence  of  France, 
she  resolved  to  make  a  powerful  effort  to  an- 
nihilate them.  Intelligence  of  the  imminent 
peril  of  our  ancient  ally  reached  ministers  on 
the  night  of  the  8th  of  December,  1826;  on 
the  lllh  (Sunday  intervening)  a  message 
firom  the  King  was  communicated  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  on  the  12ih,  a  discussion  ensued, 
which  as  long  as  a  trace  of  English  eloquence 
shall  remain  amongst  the  records  of  the  world; 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Canning  was  now  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  wieldinff  an  influence  more  extended 
and  complete  than  any  Foreign  minister  in 
this  country  had  ever  enjoyed  before.  The 
subject  to  which  he  addressed  himself  in  this 
instance,  was  one  that  invoked  the  grandest 
attributes  of  his  genius,  and  derived  a  peculiar 
felicity  from  being  developed  by  a  British 
minister ;  and,  above  all,  by  that  minister  who 
had  Hberated  the  new  world,  and  crushed  the 
tyrannies  of  the  old.  It  was  not  surprising, 
then,  that,  bringing  to  it  all  the  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm of  his  intellect,  and  that  vital  beauty 
of  style  which  was  the  pervading  charm  of  his 
ffreat  orations,  he  should  have  transcended  on 
this  occasion  all  his  past  efforts,  and  delivered 
a  speech  which  not  merely  carried  away  the 
admiration  of  his  hearers,  but  literally  inflam- 
ed them  into  frenzy.  The  fabulous  spells  of 
Orpheus,  who  made  the  woods  dance  reels  and 


sarabemds,  never  achieved  so  wonderful  a 
piece  of  sorcery  as  this  speech  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's achieved,  over  the  passions,  the  judge- 
ment, the  prejudices,  and  the  stolid  unbelief  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

AAer  giving  a  luminous  detail  of  the  long- 
existing  connexion  between  Portugal  and 
England,  and  the  obligations  by  which  we 
were  bound  to  assist  our  old  ally,  Mr.  Canning^ 
proceeded  to  state  the  case.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  the  effect  produced  by  the 
following  little  sentence  : — 

"  The  precise  information,  on  which  alone 
we  could  act,  arrived  only  on  Friday  last. 
On  Saturday  the  decision  of  the  government 
was  taken — on  Sunday  we  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  Majesty — on  Monday  we  came 
down  to  Parliament— and  at  this  very  hour, 
while  I  have  now  the  honor  of  addressing 
this  House — Britibh  troops  are  on  tbeir 
WAY  TO  Portugal." 

The  House  fairly  vibrated  with  emotion  at 
this  unexpected  statement.  It  was  the  concen- 
tration in  a  single  instant  of  the  national  en- 
thusiasm of  a  whole  age.  At  every  sentence 
he  was  interrupted  with  huzzas !  Then,  when 
he  spoke  of  the' Portuguese  constitution: — 

"  With  respect  to  the  character  of  that  con- 
stitution, I  do  not  think  it  right,  at  present,  to 
offer  any  opinion ;  privately  I  have  my  own 
opinion.  But,  as  an  English  minister,  all  I 
have  to  say  is,  may  God  prosper  the  attempt 
made  by  Portugal  to  obtain  constitutional  lib- 
erty, and  may  that  nation  be  as  fit  to  receive 
and  cherish  it,  as,  on  other  occasions,  she  is 
capable  of  discharging  her  duties  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe."    ...        | 

Mr.  Canning  had  now  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  his  fame.  His  ambition  had  accomplished 
nearly  its  highest  aims — his  genius  had  over- 
whelmed all  opposition.  How  little  did  Eng- 
land anticipate,  at  this  proud  moment,  that  she 
was  60  soon  to  lose  her  accomplished  and  pa- 
triotic statesman! 

The  brief  remainder  of  Canning's  life 
was  full  of  event  and  interest.  His  foreign 
policy  had  exalted  him  with  all  that  was 
enlightened  and  liberal  in  Britain  or  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  struggle  which  followed  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  invidious 
attempt  made  to  baffle  and  crush  him,  en- 
gaged the  warmest  sympathies  of  the 
whole  nation  in  his  behalf  The  meanness, 
ignorance,  and  duplicity  which  at  this  time 
marked  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  Tory 
party,  and  in  particular,  *'  The  King's 
Friends,"  is  as  disgraceful  as  any  thing  to 
be  found  in  the  history  oT  Faction.  But 
the  parvenu,  the  man  who  had  dared  to 
hold  independent  opinions  about  questions 
upon  which  ''  the  Duke  "  and  *'  the  Chan- 
cellor "    entertained    adverse    prejudices^ 
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happily  triumphed,  through  his  own  inher- 
eDt  strength,  backed  as  it  was  by  public 
opinion  ail  but  universal ;  for  the  party  op- 
posed to  Canning's  appointment  to  the 
place  of  First  Minister  was  not  numerically 
greater  nor  much  more  weighty,  when 
fairly  placed  in  the  scale,  than  that  of  those 
noble  individuals  now  termed  **  Protection- 
ists." It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment 
lor  Canning  when,  in  spite  of  the  formida- 
ble combination  of  peers  and  boroughraon- 
gers,  in  contempt  of  their  protests  and  re- 
monstrances, Mr.  C.  Wynn  rose  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  moved  for  a  new 
writ  of  the  borough  for  which  Canning  sat, 
he  **  having  accepted  the  office  of  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury."  This 
was  on  the  12lh  of  April,  1827;  and  on 
the  8th  of  August  he  expired,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven;  his  death  accelerated,  if  not  in 
a  great  measure  caused,  by  the  most  unre- 
mitting and  ungenerous  party-hostility  ever 
witnessed  in  England,  acting  upon  a  proud 
and  singularly  sensitive  mind.  Deserted  in 
the  most  ignominious  way  by  the  leaders  of 
what  had  been  his  own  party,  he  sought 
and  found  able  auxiliaries  among  the 
Whigs ;  and  wanted  but  a  longer  term  of 
life  to  have  consolidated  a  strong  and  an 
improved  government;  though  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that,  comparing  Mr.  Can- 
ning with  the  men  who  have  succeeded 
him,  the  cause  of  rational  freedom  has  by 
his  death  lost  any  thing. 

In  Cabinet  cycles  the  same  state  of 
things  often  curiously  comes  round  again. 
But  though  without  the  same  hearty  support 
from  the  opposition  which  Canning  receiv- 
ed, Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  every  way  too  pow- 
erful to  be  so  easily  assailed  or  shaken  as 
the  earlier  victim. 

Of  Canning's  last  struggle  it  is  said  : — 

The  tone  of  the  oppofsition  throughout  the 
irregular  and  intemperate  discussions  which 
took  place  at  different  times  on  the  ministerial 
changes,  plainly  betrayed  the  arn'mu^  which 
lay  at  the  bottom.  Mr.  Canning  was  literally 
baited  in  both  Houses.  The  attacks  which 
were  made  upon  him  are  unparalleled  in  our 
parliamentary  history  for  personality  ;  their 
coarseness,  malignity,  and  venom  are  all  of  a 
personal  character.  It  was  not  against  a  sys- 
tem of  policy  they  were  directed — nor  against 
special  opinions  or  doctrines;  but  against 
Mr.  Canning  himself.  His  eminence,  his  pop- 
nlarit),  his  talents,  made  him  the  prey  of  envy 
and  detraction ;  and  this  was  the  ground  of 
hostility  upon  which  he  was  hunted  to  the 
death,  vvhen  official  difficulties  were  thickening 
round  him,  and  his  health  was  giving  way  un- 


der mental  anxiety  and  physical  sufferings. 
They  chose  their  moment  well,  and  used  it  re- 
morselessly. 

To  all  the  assaults  in  the  Commons,  Mr. 
Canning  made  instant  response.  In  the 
Lords,  his  new  Whig  allies  rendered  full  and 
ample  justice  to  his  character.  There  was 
only  one  speech  left  unanswered — that  of 
Lord  Grey. 

This  was  a  speech  which  does  little  hon- 
or to  the  memory  of  a  Whig  noted  in  his 
day,  but  yet  a  man  who  often  betrayed  nar- 
row  views  and  strong  prejudices. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  Parliament 
was  prorogued.  The  fearful  excitement 
was  over  ;  and  the  Premier,  already  under- 
mined in  health,  sank  into  collapse.  On 
the  20th  of  July,  having  accidentally  taken 
cold  and  suffered  from  rheumatism,  he  re- 
moved to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa 
for  change  of  air.  On  the  30th  he  waited 
for  the  last  time  on  the  King  at  Windsor, 
who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  his  condi- 
tion ;  and  after  suffering  the  most  severe 
pain,  he  died  on  the  8th  of  the  following 
month,  in  the  same  chamber  where  Fox 
had  breathed  his  last  breath.  He  was  bu- 
ried  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Pitt's  tomb  in  West- 
minster Abbey;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
permanent  estimate  which  posterity  will 
form  of  his  public  character  and  services, 
no  English  minister  was  ever  more  pro- 
foundly and  generally  lamented.  His  death 
was  universally  felt  as  a  national  calamity, 
and  mourned  over  as  a  private  sorrow. 

We  are  certainly  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Bell  for  his  able  and  compendious  Life  of 
Canning,  with  which  the  world  must  be 
contented  till,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  '*  The 
Canning  Papers"  shall  emerge  into  the 
broad  light  of  The  Row,  His  letters  of 
forty  years  to  his  mother,  who  predeceased 
him  only  by  a  few  months,  and  which  were 
returned  to  the  writer  on  her  death,  would 
of  themselves  form  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection. 


From  Frafler*f  Magazine. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  BRIT- 
ISH POETRY. 

'Tis  sixty  years  since  a  thin  quarto  vol- 
ume appeared  in  London  with  the  plain  and 
unpretending  title  of  An  Ode  to  Superstu 
Hon,  and  some  other  Pvems^  and  exactly 
the  same  number  of  years  since  a  thin  co- 
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tavo  appeared  at  Kilmarnock,  entitled, 
Poems,  chiejiy  in  the  Scottish  Dialect. 
The  thin  quarto  was  the  production  of 
Samuel  Rogers,  a  young  gentleman  of  ed- 
ucation, the  son  of  a  London  banker ;  the 
thin  octavo  the  production  of  Robert 
Burns,  a  Scottish  ploughboy,  without  edu- 
cation, and  almost  without  a  penny  in  the 
world. 

'Tis  fifty  years  since  Burns  was  buried 
in  the  kirkyard  of  St.  Michael's  ; 

^*  O  early  ripe,  to  thy  abundant  store. 
What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more!" 

While  the  poet  of  the  Ode  to  Superstition 
is  still  among  us,  full  of  years  and  full  of 
health,  and  as  much  in  love  with  poetry  as 
ever.  "  It  is,  I  confess,"  says  Cowley, 
*•  but  seldom  seen  that  the  poet  dies  before 
the  man  j  for  when  once  we  fall  in  love 
with  that  bewitching  art,  we  do  not  use  Xo 
court  it  as  a  mistress,  but  marry  it  as  a 
wife,  and  take  it  for  better  or  worse,  as  an 
inseparable  companion  of  our  whole  life." 
It  was  so  with  Waller  when  he  was  eighty- 
two,  and  is  so  with  Mr.  Rogers  now  that 
he  is  eighty-one.     Long  may  it  be  so  : — 

**  If  envious  bucki^  view  wi'  sorrow 
Thy  lengthened  days  on  this  blest  morrow. 
May  Desolation's  long- teethed  barrow, 

Nine  miles  an  hour, 
Rake  them,  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

In  brunstane  stoure." 

Waller  **  was  tjie  delight  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  even  at  eighty,  he  said  the 
liveliest  things  of  any  among  them."  How 
true  of  Rogers,  at  eighty,  at  his  own,  or  at 
any  other  table  1 

The  poet  of  An  Ode  to  Superstition  has 
outlived  a  whole  generation  of  poets,  poet- 
asters, and  poetitos ;  has  seen  the  rise  and 
decline  of  schools.  Lake,  Cockney,  and 
Satanic — the  changeful  caprices  of  tase — 
the  injurious  efiects  of  a  coterie  of  friends 
— the  impartial  verdicts  of  Time  and  a 
third  generation — another  Temple  of  Fame 
— a  new  class  of  occupants  in  many  of  the 
niches  of  the  old — restorations,  depositions, 
and  removals,  and  what  few  are  allowed  to 
see,  his  own  position  in  the  Temple  pretty 
well  determined,  not  so  high  as  to  be  won- 
dered at,  nor  so  low  that  he  can  escape 
from  envy  and  even  emulation.  Nor  is 
this  all :  he  has  lived  to  see  poetry  at  its 
last  gasp  among  us;  the  godlike  race  of 
the  last  generation  expiring  or  extinct,  and 
no  new-comers  in  their  stead ;  just  as  if 
Nature  chose  to  He  fallow  for  a  time,  and 


[Jui«T, 

verse  was  to  usurp  the  place  of  poetry,  de- 
sire for  skill,  and  the  ambition  and  impru- 
dence of  daring  for  the  flight  and  the  rap- 
tures of  the  true-born  poet. 

If  such  is  the  case,  that  Poetry  is  pretty 
well  extinct  among  us — which  no  one,  I 
believe,  has  the  hardihood  to  gainsay — a 
retrospective  review  of  what  our  great  men 
accomplished  in  the  long  and  important 
reign  of  King  George  HL  (the  era  that  has 
just  gone  by)  will  not  be  deemed  devoid  of 
interest  at  this  time.  The  subject  is  a  very 
varied  one,  is  as  yet  without  an  historian, 
nor  has  hitherto  received  that  attention  in 
critical  detail  so  pre-eminently  due  to  a  pe- 
riod productive  of  so  many  poems  of  real 
and  lasting  merit, — poems  as  varied,  I  may 
add,  as  any  era  in  our  literature  can  exhib- 
it, the  celebrated  Elizabethan  period,  per- 
haps, but  barely  excepted. 
/  A  new  race  of  poets  came  in  with  King 
^Qfi£££  III.,  for  the  poets  of  the  preceding 
reigns  who  lived  to  witness  the  accession  of 
the  king  either  survived  that  event  but  a 
very  few  years,  or  were  unwilling  to  risk 
their  reputations  in  any  new  contest  for 
distinction.  Young  was  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  content — and  wisely  so— with 
the  fame  of  his  Satires  aud  his  Night 
Thoughts ;  Gray  had  written  his  EUgy 
and  his  Odes,  and  was  annotating  Linnieas 
within  th6  walls  of  a  college;  Shenstooe 
found  full  occupation  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  laying  out  the  Leasowes  to  suit 
the  genius  of  the  place;  Johnson  was  put 
above  necessity  and  the  booksellers  by  a 
pension  from  the  crown;  Akenside  and 
Armstrong  were  pursuing  their  profession 
of  physicians ;  Lyttleton  was  busy  putting 
points  and  periods  to  his  History  ;  Smollett, 
in  seeking  a  precarious  livelihood  from 
prose ;  and  Mallet  employed  in  defending 
the  administration  of  Lord  Bute,  and  earn- 
ing the  wages  of  a  pension  from  the  minis- 
ter. Three  alone  adhered  in  any  w|iy  to 
verse  ;  Mason  was  employed  in  contemplate 
ing  his  English  Garden  ;  Glover,  in  brood- 
ing over  his  posthumous  Athenaid;  and 
Home,  in  writing  new  tragedies  to  eclipse, 
if  possible,  the  early  lustre  of  his  Douglas, 

There  was  room  for  a  new  race  of  poets. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  a  new  set  of  candi- 
dates for  distinction  came  forward  to  supply 
the  places  of  the  old.  The  voice  of  the 
Muse  was  first  awakened  in  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen.  I  can  find  no  earlier  publica- 
tion of  the  year  1760  than  a  thin  octavo  of 
seventy  pages,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  enti- 
tled, Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry  ^  collect' 
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ed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  and 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Ian- 
guage,  the  first  edition  of  a  work  which  has 
had  its  influence  in  the  literature  of  our 
country,  the  far-famed  Ossian,  the  favorite 
poera  of  the  great  Napoleon.  "  Have  you 
seen,"  says  Gray,  "  the  Erse  Fragments 
since  they  were  printed  ?  I  am  more  puz- 
zled than  6ver  about  their  antiquity,  though 
I  still  incline  (against  every  body's  opinion) 
to  believe  them  old."  Many,  like  Gray, 
were  alive  to  their  beauties :  inquiry  was 
made  upon  inquiry,  and  dissertation  led  to 
dissertation.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
the  points  in  dispute  were  settled,  and  the 
authorship  brought  home  to  the  pen  of  the 
translator.  The  Fragments  have  had  a 
beneficial  and  a  lasting  effect  upon  English 
literature.  The  grandeur  of  Ossian  em- 
boldened the  wing  of  the  youthful  Byron, 
and  the  noble  daring  of  the  allusions  and 
illustrations  countenanced  the  author  of 
The  Rimf.  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  in  what 
was  new  and  hazardous,  when  Hayley  held, 
and  Darwin  was  about  to  assume,  a  high 
but  temporary  position  in  our  poetry. 

The  Aberdeen  volume  of  poems  and 
translations  (6vo.  1761)  was  the  first  pub- 
lication of  Beattic,  the  author  of  The 
Minstrel  So  lightly,  we  are  told,  did 
Beattte  think  of  this  collection  that  he  used 
to  destroy  all  the  copies  he  could  procure, 
and  would  only  suffer  four  of  the  pieces — 
and  those  much  altered — to  stand  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  Minstrel.  Beattie 
acquired  a  very  slender  reputation  by  this 
first  heir  of  his  invention  ;  nor  would  it 
appear  to  have  been  known  much  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  Marischal  College,  before 
the  Minstrel  drew  attention  to  its  pages, 
and  excited  curiosity  to  see  what  the  suc- 
cessful poet  on  this  occasion  had  written 
nnsuecessfuliy  before.  In  the  same  year 
in  which  Beattie  appeared,  a  new  candi- 
date came  forward  to  startle,  astonish,  and 
annoy.  The  reputation  of  a  poet  of  higher 
powers  than  Beattie  seemed  likely  to  ex- 
hibit would  have  sunk  before  the  fame  of 
the  new  aspirant.  I  allude  to  Churchill, 
whose  first  publication.  The  Rosciad^  ap- 
peared in  tlie  March  of  1761,  and  without 
the  author's  name.  This  was  a  lucky,  and, 
what  is  more,  a  clever  hit.  The  town,  a 
little  republic  in  itself,  went  mad  about  the 
poem  ;  and  when  the  author's  name  was 
prefixed  to  a  second  edition,  the  poet  was 
welcomed  by  the  public,  as  no  new  poet 
had  ever  been  before.  Nor  was  his  second 
publication — his  Apology — inferior  to  his 
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first.  His  name  was  heard  in  every  circle 
of  fashion,  and  in  every  coffee-house  in 
town.  Nor  did  he  suffer  his  reputation  to 
flag,  but  kept  the  public  in  one  continual 
state  of  excitement  for  the  remain|}er  of  his 
life.  He  attacked  the  whole  race  of  ac» 
tors  in  his  Rosciad ;  the  Critical  Review- 
ers (the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  ileview- 
ers  of  the  day),  in  his  Apology  ;  the  whole 
Scottish  nation,  in  his  Prophecy  of  Fam^ 
ine ;  Dr.  Johnson,  in  The  Ghost ;  and  Ho- 
garth, in  A  Familiar  Epistle »  Every  per- 
son of  distinction  expected  that  it  was  to 
be  his  turn  next ;  and  there  was  no  saying 
where  his  satire  would  not  have  reached,  for 
he  was  busy  with  a  caustic  dedication  to 
Warburton  when,  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1764,  he  died  at  Boulogne,  at  the  too  early 
age  of  three-and-thirty.  Dr.  Young  sur- 
vived him  nearly  a  year.  What  the  pre- 
decessor of  Pope  in  Satire  thought  of  the 
new  satirist,  no  one  has  told  us. 

While  "  the  noisy  Churchill  "  engrossed 
to  himself  the  whole  attention  of  the  pub^ 
lie,  a  poem  appeared  in  May  1762,  likely 
to  outlive  the  caustic  effusions  of  the  sat- 
irist, because,  with  equal  talent,  it  is  based  . 
on  less  fleeting  materials.  This  was  The 
Shipwreck,  a  Poem,  in  Three  Cantos,  by  a 
Sailor;  better  known  as  Falconer's  Ship^ 
wreck,  and  deservedly  remembered  for  its 
**  simple  tale,"  its  beautiful  transcripts  of 
reality,  and  as  adding  a  congenial  and  pe- 
culiarly British  subject  to  the  great  body  of 
our  island  poetry.  The  popularity  of 
Churchill  kept  it  on  the  shelves  of  the 
booksellers  for  a  time,  but  it  soon  rose  into 
a  reputation,  and  nothing  can  now  occur 
to  keep  it  down. 

When  Goldsmith  published  his  first  poem 
(The  Traveller)  in  the  December  of  1764, 
Churchill  had  been  dead  a  month,  and 
there  was  room  for  a  new  poet  to  supply 
his  place.  Nor  were  critics  wanting  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  help  it  forward. 
**  Such  is  the  poem/'  says  Dr.  Johnosn,  who 
reviewed  it  in  the  Critical  Review,  *' on 
which  we  now  congratulate  the  public,  as 
on  a  production  to  which,  since  the  death 
of  Pope,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  any 
thing  equal."  This  was  high  praise,  not 
considered  undeserved  at  the  time,  nor 
thought  so  now.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
reputation  of  the  Traveller,  that  it  was 
likely  to  have  led  to  a  further  succession  of 
poets  in  the  school  of  Pope,  but  for  the 
timely  interposition  of  a  collection  of  po- 
ems which  called  our  attention  off  from 
the  study  of  a  single  school,  and  directed 
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Ilie  young  and  rising  poets  to  a  wider 
range  for  study  and  imitation. 

This  collection  of  poems  was  Percy's 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  one 
of  the  qiost  tasteful  collections  of  poems 
in  any  language,  and  one  of  the  best  and 
most  widely  known:  "The  publication  of 
which/'  says  Southey,  "  must  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  poetry  whenever 
it  is  written."  The  first  edition  appeared 
in  1765,  a  year  remarkable  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Dr.  Young,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  poets  of  the  last  generation,  died  at  the 
great  age  of  eighty-four,  on  the  5ih  of 
April ;  and  Mr.  Rogers,  the  still  surviving 
patriarch  of  the  past  generation  of  poets, 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  July  of  the  same 
year. 

The  effect  of  the  Reliques  was  more  im- 
mediate than  some  have  been  willing  to 
imagine.  Tke  Hermit  of  Goldsmith,  a 
publication  of  the  following  year,  originat- 
ed in  the  Reliques;  and  the  Minstrel  of 
Beattie,  a  publication  of  the  year  1771,  in 
the  preliminary  dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
volumes.  If  Percy  had  rendered  no  other 
service  to  literature  than  the  suggestion  of 
the  Minstrel,  his  name  would  deserve  re- 
spect. **  The  Minstrelf**  says  Southey, 
"  was  an  incidental  effect  of  Percy's  vol- 
umes. Their  immediate  consequence  was 
to  produce  a  swarm  of  *  legendary  tales,' 
bearing,  in  their  style,  about  as  much  re- 
semblance to  the  genuine  ballad  as  the  he- 
roes of  a  French  tragedy  to  the  historical 
personages  whose  names  they  bear,  or  a  set 
of  stage-dances  to  the  lads  and  lasses  of  a 
village-green,  in  the  old  times  of  the  may- 
pole." This  was  the  more  immediate  ef- 
fect ;  the  lasting  result  of  the  Reliques 
was  their  directing  the  rude  groupings  of 
genius  in  a  Scott,  a  Southey,  a  Coleridge, 
and  a  Wordsworth. 

Beattie  reappeared  in  1766  with  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  better  by  far  than  what  he 
had  done  before,  but  still  insufficient  to 
achieve  the  reputation  which  the  Minstrel 
subsequently  acquired  for  the  author  of  the 
volume.  A  second  candidate  was  Cunning- 
ham, a  player,  still  remembered  for  his 
Kate  of  Aberdeen f  a  short  but  charming 
piece  of  simple-hearted  poetry.  Poor  Cun- 
ningham made  no  great  way  with  his  verse ; 
he  had  dedicated  his  volume,  with  all  the 
ambition  of  an  actor,  to  no  less  a  personage 
than  Garrick;  but  the  head  of  the  pa- 
tentee players  received  the  stroller's  poetry 
with  indifference,  and  did  not  on  this  oc- 
casion repay — which  he  commonly  did — 
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his  encomiums  "  in  kind."  But  the  poet 
of  the  year  1766  was  Anstey,  with  hisN^ew 
Bath  Guide. 

"  There  is  a  new  thing  published,"  says 
Walpole,  "  that  will  make  you  split  your 
cheeks  with  laughing.  It  is  called  the  New 
Bath  Guide.  It  stole  into  the  world,  and,  for 
a  fortnight,  no  soul  looked  into  it,  concluding 
its  name  was  its  true  name.  No'such  thin^. 
It  is  a  set  of  letters  in  verse,  describing  the 
life  at  Bath,  and  incidentally  every  thing  else ; 
but  so  much  wit,  so  much  humor,  fun,  and  po- 
etry, never  met  together  before.  I  can  say  it 
by  heart,  and,  if  I  had  lime,  would  write  it  you 
down  ;  for  it  is  not  yet  reprinted,  and  not  one 
to  be  had." 

Gray  commended  it  to  Wharton,  and  Smol- 
lett wrote  his  Humphrey  Clinker  (the  last 
and  best  of  his  works)  on  Anstey's  princi- 
ple in  his  Guide, 

A  publication  of  the  year  1767,  called 
the  Beauties  of  English  Poesy ,  selecttdby 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  deserves  to  be  remarked. 
The  selection  seems  to  have  been  made  as 
a  sort  of  antidote  to  Percy's  Reliques. 
**  My  bookseller  having  informed  me,"  he 
says,  '*  that  there  was  no  collection  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  among  us  of  any  estimation,  . 
.  .  .  I  therefore  offer  this,"  he  adds,  **  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  as  the  best  col- 
lection that  has  yet  appeared.  I  claim  no 
merit  in  the  choice,  as  it  was  obvious,  for 
in  all  languages  the  be.Ht  productions  are 
most  easily  found."  It  will  hardly  be  be- 
lieved by  any  one  who  hears  it  for  the  first 
time,  that  a  poet  of  Goldsmith's  taste  ia 
poetry  could  have  made  a  selection  from 
our  poets  without  including  a  single  poet 
(Milton  excepted)  from  the  noble  race  of 
poets  who  preceded  the  Restoration.  Yet 
such,  however,  is  the  case, ;  and  I  can  only 
account  for  the  principle  ou  which  the  se- 
lection would  appear  to  have  been  made, 
that  it  was  meant  as  an  antidote  to  Percy's 
publications,  or  that  Goldsmith  (and  this  is 
not  unlikely)  was  perfectly  unacquainted 
with  the  poets  of  a  period  previous  to  Dry- 
den  and  Pope. 

Michael  Bruce,  a  young  and  promising 
poet,  died  in  the  year  1767,  at  the  too  early 
age  of  twenty-one.  Some  of  his  poems, 
and  they  were  posthumously  published, 
without  the  last  touches  of  the  author- 
possess  unusual  beauties.  His  Lochleven 
is  callen  by  Coleridge,  '*  a  poem  of  great 
merit ;"  and  the  same  great  critic  directs 
attention  to  what  he  calls  *'  the  following 
exquisite  passage,  expressing  the  effects  of 
a  fine  day  on  the  human  heart :" — 
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'*  Fat  on  the  plain  and  mountain's  sunny  side. 
Large  droves  of  oxen,  and  ihe  fleecy  flocks, 
Feed  undisturb'd  ;  and  All  the  echoing  air 
With  music  grateful  to  the  master's  ear. 
The  traveller  stops,  and  gazes  round  and  round 
O'er  all  the  scenes  that  animate  his  heart 
With  mirth  and  music.     Ev'n  the  mendicanty 
Bowbent  with  age,  that  on  the  old  grey  stone, 
Sole  sitting,  suns  him  in  the  public  way, 
Feels  his  heart  leap,  and  to  himself  he  sings." 

Another*  poet  whose  song  ceased  before 
he  had  time  to  do  still  better  things,  was 
poor  Falconer,  who  perished  at  sea,  in  the 
Aurora  frigate,  in  the  year  1769.  He  had 
sung  his  own  catastrophe  in  his  Shipwreck 
only  a  few  years  before. 

The  poem  of  the  year  1770  was  The 
Deserted  Village — in  some  respects  a  su- 
perior poem  to  The  Traveller,  It  was  im- 
mediately a  favorite,  and  in  less  than  four 
months  had  run  through  five  editions.  Gray 
thought  Goldsmith  a  genuine  poet.  ''I  was 
with  him,"  says  NichoUs,  '*  at  Malvern 
when  he  received  the  Deserted  Village, 
which  he  desired  me  to  read  to  him ;  he 
listened  with  fixed  attention,  and  soon  ex- 
claimed, '  This  man  is  a  poet !' 

If  The  Deserted  Village  was,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is,  an  accession  to  our  poetry,  the 
death  of  Akenside  and  the  far  too  prema- 
ture removal  of  Chatterton  were  real  losses 
in  the  very  same  year  in  which  Goldsmith's 
great  poem  appeared.  Akenside  had,  no 
doubt,  sang  his  song,  but  Chatterton  was 
only  in  his  eighteenth  year.  What  a  pro- 
duction for  a  boy  was  the  ballad  of  **  Sir 
Charles  Bawdin !"  There  is  nothing  no- 
bler of  the  kind  in  the  whole  compass  of 
our  poetry.  "  Tasso  alone,"  says  Campbell, 
**  can  be  compared  to  him  as  a  juvenile 
prodigy.  No  English  poet  ever  equalled 
him  at  the  same  age. 

The  Deserted  Village  of  the  year  1770 
was  followed  in  1771  by  the  first  book  of 
The  Minstrel^  a  poem  which  has  given 
more  delight  to  minds  of  a  certain  class, 
and  that  class  a  high  one,  than  any  other 
poem  in  the  English  language.  Since  Beat- 
tie  composed  the  poem  on  which  his  fame 
relies,  and  securely  too  for  an  hereafter, 
many  poems  of  a  far  loftier  and  even  a 
more  original  character  have  been  added  to 
the  now  almost  overgrown  body  of  our  po- 
etry, yet  Beattie  is  still  the  poet  for  the 
young;  and  still  in  Edwin — that  happy 
personification  of  the  poetic  temperament 
— young  and  enthusiastic  readers  delight 
and  recognize  a  picture  of  themselves. 
Oray  lived  to  commend  and  to  correct  it — 
with  the  taste  of  a  true  poet  and  the  gener- 
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osily  of  an  unselfish  one.  "  This  of  all 
others,"  he  says,  ''is  my  favorite  stanza: 
it  is  true  poetry,  it  is  inspiration."  The 
stanza  is  well  known, — 

"  O,  how  canst  thou  renounce/' 

and  shares  with  a  stanza  in  the  Castle  of 
Indolence  the  applause  of  nations. 

Mason,  in  1771,  put  forth  a  new  edition 
of  his  Poems,  and  in  a  separate  publication 
the  same  year  the  first  book  of  his  English 
Garden.  To  the  Poems  he  has  made  a  few 
additilns,  but  nothing  so  beautiful  as  his 
epitaph  on  his  wife,  inscribed  upon  her 
grave  in  Bristol  Cathedral.  The  lines  are 
well  known,  but  not  so  the  circumstance 
only  recently  published,  that  the  last  four 
lines  were  written  by  Gray  : — 

*^  Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, 
('Twas  e*en  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  path  once 
trod, 
Heav'n  liAs  its  ever]astin|;  portals  high, 

And    bids    *the   pure  m   heart   behold    their 
God;  " 

We  learn  from  the  same  unquestionable 
quarter  (the  Reminiscences  of  the  Rev. 
Norton  Nicholls),  that  Gray  thought  very 
little  of  what  he  bad  seen  of  the  EngUsh 
Garden,  **  He  mentioned  the  poem  of  the 
Garden  with  disapprobation,  and  said  it 
should  not  be  published  if  he  could  prevent 
it."  There  are  lines  and  passages,  howev- 
er, of  true  poetry  throughout  the  poem, 
which  form  in  themselves  an  agreeable  ac- 
cession to  our  stock  of  favorite  passages. 
How  exquisite,  for  instance,  is  this  : — 

t'  Many  a  glade  is  found 
The  haunt  of  wood-gods  only  ;  where,  if  art 
E'er  dared  to  tread,  'twas  with  unsaddled  foot, 
Printless,  as  if  the  place  were  holy  ground." 

The  poem,  however,  made  but  a  very  slen- 
der impression  on  the  public  mind,  nor  is  it 
now  much  read,  save  by  the  student  of  our 
poetry,  to  whom  it  affords  a  lesson  of  ijti* 
portancc. 

The  only  remembered  publication  in  po- 
etry of  the  year  1773  was  The  Heroic 
Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers, — a  caus- 
tic attack,  replete  with  wit,  humor,  and  in* 
vective,  on  the  architect's  Chinese  eccen- 
tricities in  the  gardens  at  Kew.  It  was 
long  before  Mason  was  suspected  of  the 
satire.  Tom  Warton  was  the  first  to  attrib- 
ute it  to  his  pen  ;  he  said  it  was  Walpofe's 
buchramed  up  by  Mason.  But  Walpole, 
from  a  letter  to  Mason  only  recently  publish- 
ed, would  appear  to  have  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  it.  "  I  have  read  it,"  writes  Walpole, 
"  60  very  often,  that  1  have  got  it  hy  hearl, 
and  now  I  am  master  of  all  its  beauties.  I 
confess  I  like  it  infinitely  better  than  I  did, 
though  1  liked  it  infinitely  before.  But 
what  signifies  what  /think?  All  the  world 
thinks  the  same.  No  soul  has,  I  have 
heard,  guessed  within  a  hundred  miles.  I 
catched  at  Anstey*s,  and  have,  I  believe, 
contributed  to  spread  the  notion.  It  has 
since  been  called  Temple  LuttrelFs,  and, 
to  ray  infinite  honor,  mine.  But  now  that 
you  have  tapped  this  mine  of  talenMmd  it 
runs  so  richly  and  easily,  for  Heaveivs  and 
for  England's  sake,  do  not  let  it  rest." 

The  Heroic  Epistle  was  followed,  in 
1774,  by  the  Judah  Restored,  of  Roberts, 
*'  a  work,"  says  Campbell,  "  of  no  common 
merit."  Southey  calls  the  author  a  poet  of 
the  same  respectable  class  as  the  author  of 
Leonidas  and  Athenaid,  and  adds  in  a  note, 
"  Dr.  Roberts's  Judah  Restored  was  one 
of  the  first  books  that  I  ever  possessed.  It 
was  given  me  by  a  lady  whom  I  must  ever 
gratefully  and  affectionately  remember  as 
the  kindest  friend  of  my  boyhood.  I  read 
it  often  then,  and  can  still  recur  to  it  with 
satisfaction;  and  perhaps  I  owe  something 
to  the  plain  dignity  of  its  style,  which  is 
miited  to  the  subject,  and  every  where 
bears  the  stamp  of  good  sense  and  careful 
erudition.  To  acknowledge  obligations  of 
this  kind  is  both  a  pleasure  and  duty."*  1 
have  Southey's  copy  of  the  Judah  before 
me  at  this  moment ;  on  the  fly-leaf  is  in- 
scribed, in  the  neat  handwriting  of  the  poet, 
"  Robert  Southey — given  me  by  Mrs.  Do- 
lignon,  1784."  The  poet  of  Kehama  was 
born  the  year  in  which  the  Judah  appeared, 
and  was  only  ten  years  old  when  a  copy  of 
the  poem  was  given  to  him,  by  the  lady  he 
remembers  so  affectionately  as  **  the  kind- 
est friend  of  his  boyhood."  This  one  book 
may  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  Southey 
that  Spenser's  works  had  upon  the  mind  of 
Cowley;  "I  had  read  him  all  over,"  he 
says,  *'  before  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
was  thus  made  a  poet  as  immediately  as  a 
child  is  made  an  eunuch." 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1774,  died  Oliver 
Goldsmith, leaving  unfortunately  unfinished 
one  of  the  best  of  his  lighter  pieces — his 
well-known  and  iimnhMe  Retaliation,  It 
was  published  a  fortnight  afler  his  death, 
and  became  immediately  a  favorite.  A 
second  posthumous  publication  of  the  same 
poet  was  The  Haunch  of  Venison,  a  clever 

•^Sottthey*!  Cowp«r,  Vol.  ili.  p.  82. 
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epistle  to  Lord  Clare,  full  of  characteristic 
beauties  peculiar  to  its  author.  Both. 
pieces  owe  something  to  Anstey  and  his 
Guide — the  suggestion  certainly. 

In  1776  Mickle  put  forth  his  translation 
of  the  Lusiad — free,  flowery,  and  peri- 
phrastical,  full  of  spirit,  and  not  devoid  of 
beauties,  but  untrue  to  the  majestic  sim- 
plicity of  the  great  Portuguese. 

While  Goldsmith  was  confining  his  se- 
lection from  our  poets  to  a  period  too  nar- 
row to  embrace  many  of  the  nobler  produc- 
tions of  the  British  Muse,  Gray  was  anno- 
tating Lydgate,  and  the  younger  Warton 
collecting  materials  for  his  History  of 
English  Poetry.  Our  literature  lies  under 
other  obligations  to  the  younger  Warton, — 
great  as  that  obligation  is  for  his  noble  but 
unfinished  History,  He  was  the  first  to 
explain  and  direct  attention  to  many  of  the 
less  obvious  beauties  of  The  Faerie  Queen, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Edwards,  the  first 
to  revive  the  sonnet  among  us,  a  favorite 
form  of  verse  with  our  Elizabethan  poets,, 
with  Shakspeare  and  with  Milton,  but  en- 
tirely abandoned  by  the  pf>cts  who  came  af^ 
ter  them.  The  first  vohime  of  Warton's 
History  was  published  in  1774;  his  Poems 
containing  his  sonnets  in  1777.  'J^he  effect 
produced  by  their  publication  was  more 
immediate  than  has  hitherto  been  thought. 
We  owe  the  sonnets  of  Bampfylde  (4to. 
1778)  to  the  example  of  the  younger  War- 
ton.  Nor  is  the  pupil  unworthy  of  the 
master,  or  unwilling  to  own  his  obligation. 
Some  of  the  Sixteen  Sonnets  of  Bampfylde 
(for  such  is  the  title^'of  his  thin  unpretend- 
ing quarto)  are  '*  beautiful  exceedingly," 
and  in  one  (the  tenth)  Warton  is  addressed 
in  a  way  which  he  could  well  appreciate. 

The  good  effect  of  Percy's  Reliques^ 
Warton's  volume  of  History^  and  Warlon's 
Poems,  received  a  temporary  check  in  the 
year  1779,  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
part  of  Johnson's  well-known  Lives  of  the 
Pifcts,  containing  his  celebrated  criticism 
on  the  Lycidas  of  Milton,  and  his  noble 
parallel  between  Dryden  and  Pope.  The 
concluding  portion  of  the  Lives,  contain- 
ing his  famous  abuse  of  Gray,  appeared 
two  years  later  (1781),  and,  like  the  former 
portion  of  the  work,  was  read  with  deserv- 
ed avidity.  The  effect  was  catching.  The 
school  of  Dryden  and  Pope  revived.  Hay- 
ley  wrote  his  Triumphs  of  Tamper  in  the 
verse  recommended  by  Johnson ;  Crabbe 
composed  his  Library  and  his  Village  in 
the  same  versification  ;  Cowper  his  TahU 
Talk,  and  even  Mason  (though  the  lastper- 
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son  in  the  world  to  admit  it)  his  traDslation 
of  Du  Fresnoy,  in  Johnson's  only  measure. 

But  the  fear  of  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
reach  beyond  the  grave,  and  when  Cowper 
put  forth  his  Task  in  the  spring  of  1785, 
the  great  critic  was  no  more.  Not  that 
Cowper  was  Jikely  to  be  deterred  from 
blank  verse  by  the  criticisms  of  Johnson, 
for  the  Task  was  commenced  in  Johnson's 
lifetime,  and  in  the  same  structure  of  ver- 
sification. That  Johnson  could  have  hurt 
the  sale  for  a  time  by  a  savage  remark  at 
the  table  of  Reynolds,  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  the  period  will  for  a 
moment  doubt.  That  he  could  have  kept 
the  poem  tlom  what  it  now  possesses  and 
deserves, — a  universal  admiration,  it  would 
be  equally  absurd  to  suppose  for  a  single 
moment. 

When  Cowper  put  forth  his  Task  there 
was  no  poet  of  any  great  ability  or  dis- 
tinguished name  in  the  field.  Hayley  am- 
bled over  the  course,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Southey,  without  a  competitor.  But 
Hayley  had  done  his  best,  poor  as  that  was, 
though  his  day  was  hardly  by.  It  was 
Cowper  who  forced  us  from  the  fetters 
which  Johnson  had  forged  for  future  poets, 
and  Hayley  had  done  his  best  to  rivet  and 
retain.  Nor  was  Cowper  without  some  as^ 
sistance  at  this  time.  Evans's  old  ballads 
did  something  to  extend  a  taste  for  the  early 
but  unknown  masters  of  our  poetry.  Some 
of  Mickle's  imitations,  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, were  read  by  younger  minds  with  an 
influence  of  which  we  enjoy  the  fruits  to 
this  day.  Charlotte  Smith  put  forth  a  vo- 
lume of  her  sonnets,  replete  with  touching 
sentiment,  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
softer  graces  of  the  female  mind,  and  the 
late  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  a  volume  of 
poems,  containing  one  noble  sonnet  (**  Echo 
and  Silence")  which,  though  neglected  at 
the  time,  will  live  as  long  as  any  poem  of 
its  length  in  the  English  language. 

The  Task  was  followed  by  a  volume  of 
poems  from  a  provincial  press  full  of  the 
very  finest  poetry,  and  one  that  has  stood 
its  test,  and  will  stand  for  ever.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Task  was  of  noble  extraction, 
and  counted  kin  with  lord-chancellors  and 
earls.  His  fellow-author  was  a  poor  Scot- 
tish peasant^ nameless  and  unknown  when 
his  poems  were  put  forth,  but  known,  and 
deservedly  known,  wherever  the  language 
of  his  country  has  been  heard.  This  poet 
was  Robert  burns.  Cowper  and  Burns 
were  far  too  nobly  constituted  to  think  dis- 
couragingly  of  one  another.     *'  Is  not  the 
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Task^^*  says  Burns,  "  a  glorious  poem  ?** 
The  religion  of  the  Task,  bating  a  few 
scraps  of  "  Calvinistic  divinity,  is  the  reli- 
gion of  God  and  Nature;  the  religion  that 
exalts  and  ennobles  man."  **  I  have  read 
Burns's  poems,"  says  Cowper,  "  and  have 
read  them  twice ;  and  though  they  be  writ- 
ten in  a  language  that  is  new  to  me,  and 
many  of  them  on  subjects  much  inferior  to 
the  author's  ability,  I  think  them  on  the 
whole  a  very  extraordinary  production.  He 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  poet  these  kingdoms 
have  produced  in  the  lower  rank  of  life  save 
Shakspeare  (I  should  rather  say  save  Prior), 
who  need  not  be  indebted  for  any  part  of 
his  praise  to  a  charitable  consideration  of 
his  origin,  and  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  has  labored.  It  will  be  pity  if 
he  should  not  hereafter  divest  himself  of 
barbarism,  and  content  himself  with  writing 
pure  English,  in  which  he  appears  perfectly 
qualified  to  excel.  He  who  can  command 
admiration  dishonors  himself  if  he  aims 
no  higlier  than  to  raise  a  laugh."  This^ 
let  it  be  remembered,  was  written  at  the 
time  when  the  poet's  reputation  was  as  yet 
unconfirmed.  But  the  praise  is  ample,  and 
such  as  Burns  would  haye  loved  to  have 
heard  from  Cowper'slips.  "  Poor  Burns!" 
he  writes  in  another  letter,  ''  loses  much  of 
his  deserved  praise  in  this  country  through 
our  ignorance  of  his  language.  I  despair 
of  meeting  with  any  Englishman  who  will 
take  the  pains  that  I  have  taken  to  under- 
stand him.  His  candle  is  bright,  but  shut 
up  in  a  dark  lantern.  I  lent  him  to  a  very 
sensible  neighbor  of  mine:  but  his  un- 
couth dialect  spoiled  all ;  and  before  he 
had  half  read  him  through,  he  was  quite 
ramfeezhd.*^  The  word  to  which  Cowper 
alludes  occurs  in  the  **  Epistle  to  Lapraik ;" 
if  the  meaning  was  somewhat  difficult  at 
the  time,  few  will  need  to  be  told  it  now. 
The  study  of  Burns  is  very  general  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Ireland  he  is  almost  as  much 
understood  and  appreciated  as  in  his  own 
country. 

Mr.  Rogers  appeared  as  a  poet  in  the 
same  year  with  Burns.  But  his  Ode  to  Su-- 
perstition  was  little  read  at  the  time,  and 
his  fame  rests  now  on  a  wide  and  a  secure 
foundation.  Another  poet  of  the  same  year 
was  Henry  Headley,  a  young  and  promis- 
ing writer,  imbued  with  a  fine  and  culti- 
vated taste,  of  which  his  two  volumes  of 
selections  from  our  early  poets,  published 
in  the  following  year,  is  still  an  enduring 
testimony.  If  Goldsmith  had  lived  to  have 
seen  these  selections  published^  culled  by 
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a  boy  of  barely  twenty-one,  he  surely  would 
have  blushed  to  have  looked  upon  his  own. 
There  were  other  candidates  for  distinc- 
tion at  this  time,  imbued  with  the  same 
tastes,  and  fostered  in  the  same  quarter,  the 
cloisters  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
the  wards  of  Winchester  School.  The  first 
was  Thomas  Russell,  prematurely  snatched 
away  (1788)  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  leav- 
ing a  few  sonnets  and  poems  behind  him, 
which  his  friends  judged  worthy  of  know- 
ing hereafter.  That  he  had  intended  his 
poems  for  publication  wa^  somewhat  uncer- 
tain; that  he  was  gifted  with  no  ordinary 
genius,  the  magnificent  sonnet  supposed  to 
be  written  at  Lemnos  has  put  beyond  the 
pale  of  cavil  or  suspicion.  The  second 
candidate  for  distinction  was  William  Lisle 
Bowles,  whose  fourteen  sonnets  appeared 
in  1789,  while  he  was  yet  an  under-graduate 
at  Oxford.  The  younger  Warton  lived 
long  enough  to  foretell  the  future  distinc- 
tion of  the  boy  his  brother  had  brought  up ; 
Coleridge,  to  thank  him  in  a  sonifet  for 
poetic  obligations: — 

"  My  heart  has  thanked  thee,  Bowles,  for  those 

.    sod  strains, 
Whose  sadness  soothes  me  like  the  murmuring 
Of  wift  bees  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring;" 

and  Southey,  to  express  in  prose  his  grati- 
tude for  similar  obligations.  The  Vicar  of 
Bremhill  (now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year) 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  testimonies 
in  his  favor.  It  would  be  idle  assertion 
to  call  them  undeserved;  his  sonnets  are 
very  beautiful,  full  of  soothing  sadness,  and 
a  pleasing  love  and  reverence  for  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate. 

When  Bowles  was  seeing  his  sonnets 
through  the  press,  his  old  antagonist,  Lord 
Byron,  was  a  child  in  his  mother's  or  his 
nurse's  arms.  While  they  were  yet  hardly 
a  year  before  the  public,  the  younger  War- 
ton  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college 
at  Oxford  amid  the  tears  of  many  who  knew 
the  frank,  confiding  disposition  of  his  nature. 

<*  For  though  not  sweeter  his  own  Homer  sang, 
Yet  was  his  life  the  more  endearing  song." 

Other  poems  of  consequence  followed  at 
intervals,  not  very  remote.  In  1791  Cow- 
per  put  forth  his  translation  of  the  Iliad 
into  English  blank  verse,  and  Darwin  his 
Botanic  Garden^  a  poem  in  two  parts,  writ- 
ten in  the  measAre  of  Pope,  but  polished 
till  little  remained  save  glitter  and  fine 
words. 

The  only  poem  of  repute  of  the  year  1 792 
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that  has  reached  our  time,  or  seems  likely 
to  revive,  and  r.cquire  an  hereafter,  is  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory,  This  is  a  poem 
which  Goldsmith  would  have  read  with  plea- 
sure, for  it  is  much  in  his  manner.  "  There 
is  no  such  thing,"  says  Byron,  "  as  a  vul- 
gar line  in  the  book."  The  versification 
is  very  finished,  but  not  in  Darwin's  man- 
ner to  too  great  a  nicety,  while  there  are 
passages  here  and  there  which  take  silent 
possession  of  the  heart,  a  sure  sign  of  un- 
usual excellence. 

Wordsworth's  first  poem.  An  Evening 
Walk,  an  epistle  in  verse,  addressed  to  a 
young  Lady  from  the  Lakes  of  the  North 
of  England,  appeared  the  year  after  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory,  and  was  followed  the 
same  year  by  a  volume  of  Descriptive 
Sketc/ies  in  verse,  taken  during  a  PedeS" 
trian  Tour  in  the  Italian  Grisons,  Swiss 
and  Savoyard  Alps,  Every  line  in  The 
Evening  Walk  bears  the  mark  of  a  keen 
observer  for  himself;  there  is  not  a  bor- 
rowed image  in  the  poem,  though  the  per- 
vading character  throughout  reminds  one 
too  closely  perhaps  of  The  Nocturnal  Re- 
verie of  the  Countess  of  Winchelsea,  a  won- 
derful poem,  to  which  Wordsworth  was  the 
first  to  direct  attention.  Here  is  a  picture 
from  Wordsworth's  first  volume,  something 
between  a  Hobbima  and  a  Hondekoeter : — 

**  Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  mingle  from  afar, 
Heard  by  calm  lakes,  as  peeps  the  folding  star, 
Where  the  duck  dabbles  mid  the  rustling  sedge, 
And  feeding  pike  starts  from  the  water's  edge, 
Or  the  swan  stirs  the  reeds,  his  neck  and  bill 
Wetting,  that  drip  upon  the  waters  still : 
And  heron,  as  resounds  the  trodden  shore, 
Shoots  upward,  darting  his  long  neck  before^ 

One  feels  that  our  poetry  is  enriched  by 
a  passage  of  this  description, — that  the  poet 
who  could  write  in  this  way  was  likely  to 
make  what  Addison  calls  additions  to  Na- 
ture, and  this  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  done  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree. 

Southey,  in  1795,  made  his  first  public 
appearance  as  a  poet  in  a  thin  duodecimo 
volume,  printed  at  Bath,  on  the  poor  pale 
blue  paper  of  the  period.  This  was  a  kind 
of  Lara  and  Jacqueline  affair.  One-half  of 
the  volume  was  by  Southey,  the  other  half 
by  Lovell,  the  poems  of  the  former  being 
distinguished  by  the  signature  of  **  Bion," 
of  the  latter  by  that  of  "  Moschus."  The 
poems  are  not  very  many  in  number,  nor 
are  they  very  good,  yet  the  little  volume  is 
not  without  its  interest  in  the  history  of  a 
great  mind,  feeling  its  way  to  a  proud  posi- 
tion in  our  letters. 
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The  joint  publication  of  Southey  and 
Lovell,  in  1795,  was  followed  the  next  year 
by  a  similar  kind  of  publication,  between 
Coleridge  aud  his  school-fellow  Lamb 
The  name  of  Coleridge  appears  alone  upon 
the  title-page,  which  is  thus  inscribed,  Po- 
ems on  Various  Subjects  fhy  8.  T,  Coleridge, 
late  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Lamb's 
contributions  are  distinguished  by  his  ini- 
tials, and  the  volume  is  remarkable  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Coleridge  calls  his  son- 
nets Effusions, — Effusion  I ;  Effusion  2. 
This  appellation  he  removed  in  a  second 
edition,  and  called  them,  what  in  reality 
they  were,  and  what,  when  they  were  writ- 
ten, he  intended  they  should  be,  *'  Sonnets, 
attempted  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bowles." 
Here  is  his  sonnet  of  gratitude  to  the  vicar 
of  Bremhill,  a  mistaken  attack  on  Rogers, 
subsequently  withdrawn,  and  the  following 
bold  panegyric  upon  Wordsworth  :  "  The 
expression  ^een  radiance  is  borrowed,"  he 
writes,  **  from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  a  poet, 
whose  versification  is  occasionally  harsh 
and  his  diction  too  frequently  obscure,  but 
whom  I  deem  unrivalled  among  the  writers 
of  the  present  day  in  manly  sentiment, 
novel  imagery,  and  vivid  coloring."" 

"  'Tis  certainly  mystorious  that  the  name 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  is  the  same." 

»One  sees  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste  in  the 
printed  judgment  of  Coleridge  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Burns  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  future 
fame  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  "  This  boy 
will  be  heard  of  yet."  But  the  great  poet 
of  Scotland  was  cold  in  his  grave  before 
Scott  became  a  candidate  for  literary  dis- 
tinction. He  died  the  yery  year  of  Scott's 
first  publication.  The  Chase,  and  William 
and  Helen ;  two  Ballads  from  the  German 
ofGotfried  Augustus  Burger,  Edinburgh, 
1796.  Men  who  love  to  trace  the  heredi- 
tary descent  of  genius  foresee  a  mysterious 
something  in  this  seeming  transmigration. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little  of  Burns 
in  Scott's  early  publication,  little  of  his 
own  after-excellence,  and,  in  short,  very 
little  to  admire. 

A  third  publication  of  the  year  1796 
was  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Southey,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  boy  of  two-and-twenty,  and 
the  Hrst  of  a  series  of  epics  remarkable  for 
the  even  level  of  their  flight,  and  the  wide 
difference  of  opinion  they  are  known  to 
have  occasioned.  The  new  epic,  however, 
had  its  own  little  phalanx  of  admirers ;  and 
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"When  a  volume  of  smaller  poems  from  the 
same  pen  was  published  a  short  time  after, 
the  poet  of  Joan  of  Arc  had  a  second  ac- 
cession of  admirers.  His  noble  Inscrip^ 
tions  acquired  him  not  a  few ;  and  all  who 
were  blind  to  the  nobler  portions  of  his  epic 
could  comprehend  the  beauties  of  a  story 
in  verse  like**  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn.'' 

Our  poetry  was  infested  at  this  time  with 
the  unpoetic  invectives  of  Wolcott,  and  the 
puerile  inanities  of  the  Delia  Cruscan 
school.  Verse  and  poetry  were  too  com- 
monly confounded,  ease  and  smoothness 
were  mistaken  for  higlier  powers,  and  the 
rough  impudence  of  Wolcott  for  the  keen, 
caustic  irony  of  the  Muse  of  Satire.  It 
was  time  to  put  an  end  to  such  pretensions 
and  to  sing-song  prettinesses  with  nothing 
in  the  world  to  recommend  them.  The 
opportunity  was  great,  nor  was  there  a  poet 
wanting,  or,  better  still,  one  unwilling  to 
rid  our  literature  of  the  weeds  and  vermin 
that  infested  it.  The  poet  who  came  for- 
ward was  William  Gifford,  and  the  poem 
he  produced,  his  Baviad  and  Mawiad, — a 
clever,  well-constructed  satire,  more  in 
Churchill's  annihilating  manner  than  the 
keen,  razor-edged  satire  of  Pope  or  Young. 
The  triumph  was  complete,  and  the  Baviad 
and  Maviad  is  still  read,  though  the 
works  it  satirizes  have  been  forgotten  long 
ago. 

When  Wordsworth,  in  the  following 
year  (1798),  produced  his  two  duodecimo 
volumes  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  few  read, 
liked,  or  understood  them  ; 

'*  And  some  him  frantic  deem'd,  and 
Some  him  deemed  a  wit.** 

Every  shaft  of  ridicule  was  turned  against 
him,  and  with  such  success  that  his  "  audi- 
ence "  was,  indeed,  but  "  few."  The 
principle  on  which  his  poems  are  composed 
was  as  yet  unrecognized ;  and  if  the  wits, 
who  should  have  known  much  better,  were 
blind  to  the  several  excellencies  of  his 
verse,  he  had  little  to  look  for  from  the 
bulk  of  readers.  It  was  long,  very  long, 
therefore,  before  he  had  any  ascertained 
and  admitted  position  in  the  catalogue  of 
English  poets.  Every  description  of  cir- 
cumstance seemed  to  go  against  him. 
Rogers  put  forth  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and 
Campbell  his  Pleasures  of  Hope  in  the 
following  spring. 

The  effect  was  all  but  instantaneous. 
Two  such  noble  examples  of  the  school 
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and  poetry  of  Pope  revived  a  predilection 
for  a  form  of  poetry  in  which  so  many 
grea^  efforts  had  been  achieved ;  and  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  of  Wordsworth  were 
overlooked  in  the  fresh  triumph  of  a  for- 
mer favorite,  and  the  first  production  of  a 
new  and  successful  writer. 

A  third  publication  of  the  year  1*98 
was  an  octavo  volume,  since  very  much  en- 
larged, and  entitled,  Plays  on  the  Passions. 
This  was  Joanna  Baillie's  tirst  publication, 
and  is  likely  to  see  an  hereafler,  not  so 
much  from  the  exaggerated  praises  of  Scott 
and  Southey,  for  these  can  effect  but  little 
where  the  substance  itself  is  poor,  but  from 
the  intrinsic  excellence  of  tite  work  itself, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  by  far  the  noblest  off- 
spring of  the  female  mind  this  country  has 
tp  exhibit,  and  worth  five  hundred  such 
Sacred  Dramas  as  Hannah  More  inflicted 
on  the  public  for  along  succession  of  years, 
now  happily  at  an  end. 

The  last  century  closed  with  Campbell's 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  the  new  one  opened 
with  Bloomfield'si^urmcr'5  Boy , and  Moore's 
first  work,  his  translation  of  Anacreon,  Covv- 
pcr  and  the  elder  Warton  were  removed  in 
1800  by  death  from  witnessing  the  full  ef- 
fects of  the  example  they  had  set  us,  for 
the  agreeable  Essay  on  Pope  had  its  influ- 
ence certainly  in  hastenincr  the  changes 
completed  by  the  Task.  Beattie  was  suf- 
fering from  paralysis  and  age,  and  Lewis, 
with  his  Monk  and  his  Tales  of  Wonder^ 
engrossed  the  attention  of  a  London  public. 
The  living  Parnassus  was  as  yet  without 
its  full  complement  of  tenants,  but  candi- 
dates came,  forward  before  long  to  fill  the 
vacant  places.  Hogg  published,  in  1801, 
a  little  volume  of  Scottish  Pastoral  Poems ^ 
Songs,  S^c,  written  in  the  Dialect  of  the 
South;  Leigh  Hunt,  the  same  year,  a  col- 
lection of  poems  entitled,  Juvenilia; 
Bloomfield,  in  1802,  his  Rural  Tales, 
Ballads,  and  Songs ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  his 
Glenfinlas  and  Eve  of  St.  John,  more  like 
polished  tales  than  happy  imitations  of  the 
early  ballad,  but  truly  wonderful  when 
viewed  in  connexion  with  his  after  writings ; 
Leyden,  in  1803,  his  Scottish  Descriptive 
Poems;  Kirk  White,  his  Clifton  Grove; 
Campbell  his  Lochiel  and  Hohenlinden ; 
and  Southey,  a  second  epic,  his  Thalaba, 
in  an  irregular  measure  of  his  own  invent- 
ing. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1802,  died  Dr. 
Darwin,  and  on  the  following  14th  of  Au- 
gust, L.  £.  L.  was  born,  fn  1803  died 
Hoole,  whose    veneer-like   translation    of 
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Tasso  was  preferred  by  Johnson  to  the 
glowing  and  substantial  beauties  of  Fairi 
fax.  In  the  same  year  Lord  Strangford 
put  forward  his  translation  from  Camoens, 
and  thus  was  Darwin  perpetuated  in  the 
gems,  and  flowers,  and  odors  of  L.  E.  L., 
and  Hoole  in  the  polished  refinements  of 
the  noble  viscount. 

The  critic  was  a  wise  one  who,  when  he 
reviewed  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,  in  the  year  1803,  foresaw  a  score 
of  metrical  romances  in  the  materials  of 
three  octavo  volumes.  No  better  *'  prepar- 
atory school  "  for  a  part  of  Scott's  partica^ 
lar  genius  could  have  well  been  found  than 
the  course  of  study  which  he  had  formed 
for  himself  in  bringing  the  materials  of  the 
Minstrelsy  together.  His  mind  was  thor* 
oughly  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
past,  as  much  as  it  would  in  all  possibility 
have  been  had  he  lived  in  the  times  he  de- 
scribes so .  truly.  His  powers  of  observation 
were  keen  and  scrutinizing ;  his  love  of 
books  and  nature  an  increasing  kind  of 
appetite ;  and  he  was  only  in  want  of  a 
metre  to  suit  the  stories  he  had  floating  be- 
fore him,  when  a  friend  recited  to  him  from 
memory  some  of  the  striking  passages  of 
Coleridge's  Christabel,  then  unpublished, 
and  then  as  now,  unfortunately  a  fragment,. 
The  rythmical  run  of  the  verse  was  catch- 
ing ;  and  a  story  over  which  he  had  long 
brooded  was  commenced  immediately,  in* 
the  wild  metre  of  the  poem  thus  oppor- 
tunely brought  beneath  his  notice. 

The  metre  found,  the  work  went  on  at 
about  the  rate,  he  tells  us,  of  a  canto  per 
week  :  and  was  finally  published  in  January 
1805,  in  a  quarto  volume,  price  twenty-five 
shillings!  Few  will  require  to  be  told  that 
Scott's  first  poem  was  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  that  the  success  of  the  work 
exceeded  the  fondest  day-dreams  of  its  an* 
thor,  and  at  once  decided  that  literature 
should  form  the  main  business  of  his  life. 
**  The  favor  which  it  at  once  attained," 
says  Lockhart,  *'  had  not  been  equalled  in 
the  case  of  any  one  poem  of  considerable 
length  during  at  least  two  genrrations:  it 
certainly  had  not  been  appronc!»ed  in  the 
case  of  any  narrative  poem  since  the  days 
of  Dryden."  The  work,  brought  out  on 
the  usual  terms  of  division  of  profits  be- 
tween the  author  and  publishers,  was  not 
long  after  purchased  by  them  for  500/.  U> 
which  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  afterwards 
added  100/.  in  their  own  unsolicited  kind- 
ness, in  consequence  of  the  uncommon 
success  of  the  work. 
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* 

The  year  introduced  by  The  Lay, 
closed  with  Modoc  and  The  Sabbath. 
Mctdocy  a  new  epic  by  Southey  ;  The  Sab- 
batht  a  didactic  poem  by  James  Grahame 
— the  sepulchral  Grahame  of  the  satire  oi 
Lord  Byron.  Madoc  found  few  admirers 
at  the  time,  nor  has  it  many  now,  or  the 
number  it  deserves  to  have  ;  and  The  Sab- 
bath of  Grahame,  though  full  of  fine 
thoughts,  and  well  sustained  throughout, 
made  but  little  way  with  poets,  or  with  the 
public : 

•**  Why,  authors,  all   this  sera   wand    scribbling 

sore  ? 
To  lose  the  present,  gain  the  future  age, 
Praised  to  be  when  you  can  hear  qo  more. 
And    much   enrich'd  with  jFaine   when   useless 

worldly  store." 

*  But  Madoc  and  The  Sabbath  are  sure  of 
being  included  in  the  bulk  of  our  British 
poetry,  whenever  that  large  body  is  re-edit- 
ed by  a  poet  of  true  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, and  not  by  another  Alexander  Chal- 
mers. 

"  The  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  gene- 
ration of  a  critic."  This,  however,  like 
many  other  popular  sayings,  admits  of  some 
exceptions ;  for  the  writers  who  originated 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  Jeffrey,  Brougham, 
Mackintosh,  Sidney  Smith,  Hallam,  and 
Horner,  belonged  either  to  the  Law  or  the 
Church,  and  put  forward  no  pretensions  of 
their  own  to  a  grain  of  ground  upon  Par- 
nassus. They  sat  in  judgment,  however, 
on  the  production  of  the  new  race  of  poets 
with  a  stern  and  forbidding  countenance. 
'*  Hard  words  and  hanging,'^  was  the  doom 
of  all  new  candidates  for  the  laurel ;  so 
that  Hogg's  translation  of  their  motto, 
**  Judex  damnatur  absolvitur  illis,'*  — **ril 

be  d d    if  you   escape,"  was   true,  at 

least,  to  the  ^irit  in  which  the  journal  was 
conducted.  Young  men  of  the  present 
generation  can  form  from  the  known  char- 
acter of  the  Review  for  the  last  eight-and- 
twenty  years  but  a  very  slender  idea  of  its 
influence  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. Nor  is  this  loss  of  influence  to 
be  attributed  to  any  falling  off  in  the  quali- 
ty and  value  of  its  articles,  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  that  can  show  a  paper  by 
Macaulay,  or  an  article  like  the  *'  Church- 
ill," from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Forster,  may 
rank  in  real  worth  and  importance  with 
the  best  number  of  the  Review  in  the  most 
palmy  days  of  its  existence.  We  are  to 
attribute  a  decay  of  influence  to  another 
cause,  to  an  abuse  of  its  own  power,  the 
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reversal  of  many  of  its  own  decrees  in  its 
own  pages;  and  the  simple  circumstance, 
that  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last  for  malice 
and  wit,  though  they  may  cause  an  incal- 
culable dfol  of  mischief  for  a  time — it  can 
be  but  for  a  time.  Dryden's  contempt  for 
Shirley  has  not  prevented  what  was  due  to 
him,  the  publication  of  a  collected  edition 
of  his  work ;  and  all  the  wit  that  was 
iihot  against  Wither  has  failed  in  keeping 
him  from  the  place  he  deserves  to  hold  in 
the  catalogue  of  British  poets. 

When  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  in  the 
full  first  swing  of  its  power  and  patronage, 
James  Montgomery  published  his  Wan- 
derer  in  Switzerland ;  Cary,  the  first  part 
of  his  well-sustained  translation  of  Dante ; 
Hogg,  his  Mountain  Bard;  Crabbe,  after 
a  silence  of  twenty  years,  The  Parish  Ue- 
gister ;  Tannahill,  a  volume  of  songs; 
Moore,  his  Little* s  Poems  ;  *-  Scott,  his 
Marmion  ;  and  Byron,  his  Hours  of  Idk" 
ness,  Crabbe  alone  was  a  favorite  with  the 
Review;  Montgomery  met  with  a  severe 
handling ;  the  review  of  Little  occasioned 
a  hostile  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm  ;  the  crit- 
ique on  Marmion,  the  Quarterly  Review; 
and  the  bitter  and  uncalled-for  notice  of  the 
Hours  of  Idleness,  the  swingeing  satire, 
rough  and  vigorous,  of  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,  "  The  poetry  of  this 
young  lord,"  says  the  Review^  "  belongs  to 
the  class  which  neither  gods  nor  men  are 
said  to  permit;  and  our  counsel  is,"  it  adds, 
^*  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry,  and 
turn  his  talents  which  are  considerable,  and 
his  opportunities  which  are  great,  to  better 
account." 

The  Edinburgh  Review  may  be  forgiven 
all  its  injurious  and  unjust  decrees  in  criti- 
cism, for  the  entertaining  addition  it  made 
to  our  literature  in  the  satire  of  Lord  By- 
ron. Not  that  the  satire  itself  is  a  very 
noble  specimen  of  Byron's  Muse,  or  of  the 
school  of  poetry  of  which  it  forms  a  part ; 
but  it  is  a  fine  fearless  piece  of  writing, 
with  a  strain  of  noble  invective  at  times 
amidst  its  more  prosaic  passages  and  its 
mere  calling  of  names.  The  Review, 
moreover,  had  this  good  effect,  it  roused  a 
Muse  of  fire  before  its  lime,  but  not  before 
its  strength  was  at  its  height,  and  in  all 
probability,  added  to  the  bulk  and  value  of 
the  poems  he  has  left  us ;  for  there  is  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  Byron's  life  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  extended 
much,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  six-and-thirty 
years  to  which  it  ran. 

Birds  cease  to  sing  when  kites  are  in  the 
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sky,  but  real  poets,  though  depressed  by 
criticisms  for  a  time,  revive  with  wonted 
vigor,  and  try  a  new  flight  in  the  poetic 
heaven.  Byron  understood  this  thoroughly 
when  he  sang, — 

**  Yet  there  will  still  be  bards  :  thoush  fame  is 
smoke, 
Its    fumes     are     frankincense     to    human 
thought; 
And  the  unquiet  feelings  which  first  woke 
Song   in    the  world,  will    seek  what   then 
they  sought." 

Campbell,  the  pet  of  the  Reviewers,  put 
forward  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  in  1809  ; 
Crabbe,  another  favorite,  his  Boroughy  in 
1810;  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
and  Southey,  his  noblest  poem  by  far,  his 
Curse  of  Kehama,  in  the  same  year.  Our 
accessions  were  considerable,  so  were  our 
losses.  Anstey  was  removed  from  among 
us  in  1805,  forty  years  after  the  publication 
of  The  New  Bath  Guide ;  Charlotte  Smith 
and  Kirk  White  in  1806 ;  Home  in  1808, 
sixty  years  after  the  tragedy  of  Douglas y 
and  an  ode  addressed  to  him  by  Collins,  had 
secured  his  fame;*  Miss  Seward,  whose 
feeble  lucubrations  1  have  omitted  to  de- 
tail, was  removed  in  1809;  Tannahill,  in 
1810;  Graham  and  Leyden,  in  1811 ;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  venerable  Bishop 
Percy,  whose  Reliques  of  English  Poetry 
had  wrought  the  changes  of  which  he  lived 
to  see  so  many  noble  and  permanent  ef- 
fects. 

2'ales  in  Verse^  The  world  before  the 
Flood,  The  Isle  of  Palms,  and  some  of  the 
lighter  poems  of  the  year  1812,  suffered  an 
eclipse  in  the  great  quarto  publication  of 
that  year,  the  two  first  Cantos  of  Childe 
Harold.  Murray  gave  600/.  for  the  copy- 
right; the  sale  was  instantaneous,  and  *'  1 
awoke  one  morning,"  as  the  author  re- 
cords, "  and  found  myself  famous.''  The 
success  of  the  poem  was  complete,  and 
people  applied  to  the  new  poet  what  Waller 
had  said  of  Denham,  "that  he  broke  out 
like  the  Irish  Rebellion,  threescore  thou- 
sand strong,  when  nobody  was  aware  or  at 
the  least  expected  it." 

The  memorable  quarto  of  the  month  of 
March  (Childe  Harold)  was  followed  in 
October  by  one  of  the  wittiest  little  volumes 
in  the  English  language.  The  R^ected 
Addresses  of  the  Messrs.  Smith.  The 
Pipe  of  Tobacco,  by  Isaac  Hawkins 
Browne,  clever  as  it  is,  must  sink  before 
the  little  brochure  of  the  successful  broth- 
ers.    Philips,  in  his  Splendid  Shilling,  is 


[Jolt, 

not  more  happy  in  his  mock  imitations,  of 
Milton's  manner,  than  the  Messrs.  Smith 
of  Lord  Byron's  in  the  stanzas  called  *'  Cui 
Bono?"  The  Crabbe,  the  Scott,  the 
Southey,  the  Wordsworth,  are  all  good, — 
indeed,  there  is  not  a  bad  parody  in  the 
volume ;  the  Crabbe,  in  a  word,  is  better 
than  Crabbe, — 

**  Something  had  happened  wrong  about  a  bill, 
Which  was  not  drawn  with  true  mercantile  skill ; 
So  to  amend  it  1  was  told  to  go, 
And  seek  the  firm  of  Clutterbuck  and  Co." 

Surely,  "  Emanuel  Jennings,"  compared 
with  the  above,  rises,  as  the  Messrs.  Smith 
remark,  to  sublimity  itself 

The  last  publication  of  the  year  1812 
was  the  Rokeby  of  Scott, — less  successful 
than  any  of  his  former  efforts,  and  with  less- 
of  the  blaze  of  true  genius  about  it.  Copies 
were  scarce  at  first, — 

**  Pray  have  you  got  Rokeby?  fori  have  got  mine, 
The  mail-coach  edition,  prodigiously  fine ;" 

and  when  copies  were  got,  disappointment 
almost  as  speedily  ensued.  Fine  passages 
throughout  the  poem  unquestionably  there 
are.  But  the  versification  was  the  same 
with  his  other  poems,  and  what  Curl  called 
**  the  knack"  was  caught  by  a  herd  of  taste- 
less imitators. 

"I  well  remember,"  writes  Lockhart,  '* being 
in  those  days  a  young  student  at  Oxford,  how  the 
booksellers*  shops  there  were  beleaguered  for  the 
earliest  copies,  and  how  he  that  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  secure  one  was  followed  to  his  cham- 
ber by  a  tribe  of  friends,  sll  as  eager  to  hear  it 
read  as  ever  horse-jockeys  were  to  see  the  con- 
clusion of  a  match  at  Newmarket ;  and,  indeed, 
not  a  few  of  those  enthusiastic  academics  had  bets 
depending  on  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  which  they 
considered  the  elder  favorite  as  making  to  keep 
his  own  ground  asainst  the  fiery  riTalry  of  CkU<U 
Harold:^ 

Byron  had  novelty  on  his  side,  and  Scott 
had  to  encounter  the  satiety  of  the  public 
ear.  Other  circumstances,  moreover,  were 
against  him.  Moore  had  given  a  humorous 
fling  at  the  po^m  in  his  Two-penny  Post-- 
Bag;  and  the  Messrs.  Smith,  in  **  A  Tale 
of  Drury  Lane,"  in  The  R^'ected  Addresses, 
a  ludicrous  turn  to  the  manner  and  matter 
of  his  former  poems.  He  felt  what  Byron 
calls  his  "reign"  was  over,  and  turning 
from  poetry  to  prose,  left  the  field  of  verse 
to  a  formidable  rival,  and  employed  his  pen 
in  the  composition  of  a  lighter  style  of  lite* 
rature^ — one  in  which  he  achieved  a  second 
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reputation,  and  one  in  which  he  is  still  with- 
out a  rival. 

The  public  at  large  have  never  cared 
much  about  poems  written  in  Spenser's 
Stanzas,  and  Byron  was  wise  when  he  post- 
poned the  completion  of  his  poem  in  that 
measure  to  a  later  period.  Scott  had  awa- 
kened a  taste  for  incident  and  story.  Of 
mere  description  the  public  had  had  enough 
already ;  and  of  legendary  tales  in  verse 
more  than  enough.  People  were  tired, 
moreover,  of  border  raids  and  Highland 
scenery ;  they  longed  for  novelty  and  for 
another  clime,  and  they  got  their  wish. 
There  was  no  suspense :  the  poet  kept  pace 
with  the  public;  and  The  Giaour  and  Tke 
Bride  of  Ahydos  were  still  in  the  infancy 
of  their  fame,  when  T'he  Corsair^  Lara, 
and  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  appeared  to 
await  the  judgment  of  the  public.  The 
poet  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fate  of  others. 
He  knew,  moreover,  the  capricious  turns 
of  the  public  taste,  and  how  necessary  it 
was,  to  maintain  his  ground,  that  he  should 
frequently  renew  his  title  to  the  rank  as- 
signed him.  Afraid  that  people  were  be- 
ginning to  get  tired  of  Turkish  tales,  he 
added  a  third  canto  to  Childe  Harold ;  and 
when  the  fourth  and  last  canto  of  that  noble 
poem  was  published,  he  produced  a  novelty 
at  the  same  time,  a  Venetian  story  (Beppo) 
in  Whisilecraft  verse — itself  a  novelty. 
Churchill's  four  years  were  not  better  sus- 
tained than  Byron's  twelve.  From  tales  in 
tripping  verse  he  turned  to  dramas ;  and 
when  Manfred  and  Cain,  and  Sardanapalus 
and  Werner,  had  done  their  work,  Don 
Juan  WHS  taken  up  as  a  new  string  to  his 
bow.  This,  his  last,  and  in  some  respects 
his  ablest,  work,  was  left  unfinished  at  his 
death.  What  new  style  he  would  have  at- 
tempted, or  what  success  was  likely  to  at- 
tend a  fifth  new  manner,  I  need  not  stay  to 
conjecture.  His  career  was  brilliant  but 
short,  and  though  he  excelled  in  every  style 
he  attempted,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  done  his  best. 

While  Byron  blazed  the  comet  of  a  sea- 
son, Shelley  and  Keats  appeared  and  passed 
away,  leaving  some  noble  memorials  of  their 
genius  behind  them :  The  Adonais,  The 
Hyperion,  The  Cloud,  the  Sonnet  on  Chap- 
man*s  Homer,  But  Shelley  is  too  obscure, 
and  Keats  too  mythological, — not  the  ob- 
scurity of  thoughts  too  great  for  words,  or 
a  mythological  taste  derived  from  a  reple- 
tion of  learning,  but  the  obscurity  of  haste 
and  the  mythological  abundance  of  one  who 
was  not  a  scholar.     Other  poems  of  repute 
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and  consequence  appeared  in  the  same 
short  season.  Not  a  year  went  by  without 
producing  more  than  one  volume  of  a  qua- 
lity we  never  see  now. 

In  1813,  Hogg  appeared  with  The  Queen's 
Wake,  containing  "  Bonny  Kilmeny ;"  Al- 
lan Cunningham,  with  a  volume  of  songs, 
some  of  surpassing  beauty;  Moore,  with 
his  Two-penny  Post-Bag;  Coleridge  with 
a  tragedy  (Remorse);  and  Scott,  in  dis- 
guise, with  The  Bridal  of  Triermain.  In 
1814,  Wordsworth  enriched  our  poetry  with 
his  much-decried  Excursion;  Moore,  with 
his  Irish  Melodies  ;  Southey,  with  his  JRo- 
derick;  and  Rogers,  with  his  Jacqueline, 
Scott,  in  the  following  year,  gave  us  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles  and  The  Field  of  Water- 
loo; and  Leigh  Hunt,  *' a  real  good  and 
very  original  poem,"  his  Rimini,  Wilson, 
already  known  by  his  Isle  of  Palms,  gained 
another  wreath,  in  1816,  by  his  City  of  the 
Plague,  Lallah  Rookh,  and  The  Syhilline 
Leaves  of  Coleridge,  containing  **The 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  will  make 
the  year  1817  a  memorable  year  in  the  an- 
nals of  poetry  whenever  they  are  written. 
Keats'  Endymion  was  a  publication  of  the 
year  1818 ;  Shelley's  Cenci,  Crabbe's  Tales 
of  the  Hall,  Rogers'  Human  Life,  and 
Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell  and  The  Wag- 
goner, belong  to  1819 ;  Keats'  Lamia,  Isa- 
bella, The  Eve  of  St,  Agnus,  and  other 
poems,  to  18*20 ;  Shelley's  Queen  Mab  and 
Adonais;  Soulhey's  Vision  of  Judgment, 
and  Byron's  parody  of  the  poem,  to  the  year 
1821 ;  Rogers'  Italy  and  Scott's  Halidon 
Hill,  to  182-2;  The  Loves  of  the  Angels  of 
Moore,  to  1823;  Campbell's   Theodoric  to 

1824,  and  Southey's  Tale  of  Paraguay,  to 

1825.  Song  after  this  began  to  cease  among 
us;  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and  Keats,  were 
dead  ;  Scott  and  Southey  silent ;  Coleridge 
dreaming  away  existence, — 

<*  Fond  to  begin,  but  still  to  finish  loathe ;" 

Campbell  past  his  prime ;  Rogers  and  Moore 
unwilling,  rather  than  unable ;  Wilson  busy 
with  the  Nodes  Ambrosianee ;  Wordsworth 
confined 

^*  Within  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground ;" 

Hogg  cultivating  sheep  on  Yarrow,  and 
Allan  Cunningham  superintending  the  mar- 
ble progeny  of  Chantrey.  Song,  truly,  had 
gone  out  among  us.  No  one  seems  to  write 
from  the  inborn  force  of  his  own  genius, 
from  Nature,  and  his  own  full  thoughts  *— 
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"Now  each   court   hobby-horse . will   wince   in 

riiyme  j 
Both  lenrn'd  and  unlcarn'd,  all  write  plays. 
It  was  not  BO  of  old  ;  men  took  up  trades 
That  knew  the   crafis    they    had  been    bred    in 

right ; 
An  honest  bilboc-smith  would  make  good  blades, 
The  cobler  kept  him  to  his  awl ;  but  now 
He'll  be  n  poet,  scarce  can  guide  a  plough.  ' 

Ben  J0N805. 

But  the  present  conditioti  of  our  poetry 
will  afford  material  for  another  paper. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

WILKES'   EXPLORING   EXPEDITION. 

Narrative  of  the  United  States^  Exploring 
Expedition^  during  the  years  1838-1842. 
By  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.  Five  vol- 
umes 8vo.     London :  1845. 

Tub  work  before  us  contains  a  history 
of  the  only  expedition  hitherto  undertaken 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  maritime  discovery.  Its 
principal  objects,  as  stated  in  the  official 
instructions  received  by  its  Commander, 
were,  to  explore  the  Southern  and  Pacific 
Oceans;  to  ascertain,  with  as  much  accura- 
cy as  possible,  the  situation  of  that  part  of 
the  great  Antarctic  Continent  which  was 
supposed  to  extend  to  the  southward  of 
Australia  ;  and  to  resolve  various  questions 
respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Polynesian 
seas, — important  to  all  vessels  engaged  in 
commerce  beyond  Cape  Horn,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  employed  in  the  Southern 
whale-fishery.  Upon  these  important  ser- 
vices the  Squadron  was  employed  nearly 
four  years ;  three  of  which  were  passed  in 
the  unknown  and  perilous  seas  which  sep- 
arate Southern  Asia  from  Western  Ameri- 
ca; and  it  completed  the  entire  Circuit  of 
the  Globe  before  its  return  to  the  United 
States. 

We  cannot  promise  much  amusement  to 
our  readers  from  the  brief  account  of  the 
*  Exploring  Expedition,'  which  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  them.  There  is  little  roman- 
tic adventure,  and  still  less  picturesque  de- 
scription, to  be  found  among  the  technical 
and  scientific  details  which  chiefly  fill  Cap- 
tain Wilkes'  pages.  But  his  work  contains 
some  geographical  and  nautical  informa- 
tion, and  some  sketches  of  manners  and 
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customs,  calculated  to  recommend  it,  not* 
withstanding  its  rather  cumbrous  and  unat- 
tractive style,  to  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  these  branches  of  knowledge. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a 
Government,  the  western  frontier  of  whose 
territory  borders  upon  the  largest  and  rich* 
est  wilderness  in  the  world,  should  have 
much  attention  to  bestow  upon  unknown 
rocks  and  islands  at  the  Antipodes  ;  and  il 
was  still  less  probable  that  a  people,  whose 
interest  is  each  succeeding  year  becoming 
more  completely  diverted  from  maritime 
affairs,  by  the  vast  field  of  adventure 
which  lies  at  its  very  door,  should  display 
any  general  anxiety  for  information  about 
the  coral  reefs  and  sand-banks  of  the  Pa- 
cific Archipelagos.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  the  present  expedition  had  been  so 
long  and  abortively  planned,  and  so  repeat- 
edly deferred,  as  to  be  regarded,  by  all  who 
had  concerned  themselves  in  its  objects, 
with  disgust  and  disappointment.  It  was 
in  March  1838  that  it  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Wilkes ;  and  we  pre- 
sume that  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  its 
after  rapid  and  successful  organization 
principally  to  his  zeal  and  ability.  The 
vessels  placed  under  his  orders  were  the 
Vincennes  and  Peacock  sloops  of  war,  the 
Porpoise  brig,  and  the  Seagull  and  Flying- 
fish  tenders.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable, 
though  not,  we  believe,  an  unprecedented 
circumstance,  that  Captain  Hudson,  the 
ofiicer  in  command  of  the  Peacock,  was 
superior  in  rank  to  his  temporary  chief, 
and  that,  with  a  readiness  equally  credita- 
ble to  his  own  liberality  and  to  the  high  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  reputation  of  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  he  consented  to  waive  his 
seniority  for  the  purposes  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1838,  the  squad- 
ron  got  under  weigh  from  New-York,  and 
proceeded  on  their  voyage.  Their  first 
destination  was  Madeira,  and  they  after- 
wards recrossed  the  Atlantic,  visited  Rio 
Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres,  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  and  touched  at  Valparaiso  and  Cai- 
lao.  We  shall  not  follow  Captain  Wilkes 
through  his  prolix  description  of  these  well- 
known  scenes ;  nor  through  his  long,  and 
in  our  opinion,  irrelevant  digressions,  re- 
specting the  political  history  of  Brazil  and 
Peru.  Nor  do  we  consider  any  of  the 
events  which  occurred  to  tlie  sqgadron, 
during  the  eleven  months  occupied  in  this 
part  of  the  voyage,  as  worthy  of  particular 
notice ;  except  the  disastrous  loss  of  the 
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Seagull, — supposed  to  have  foundered  in  a 
gale  off  Terra  del  Fuego. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1839,  the  Vin- 
cennes,  Peacock,  Porpoise,  and  Flying-iish, 
sailed  from  Callao;  and  on  the  10th  of 
September,  after  touching  at  some-  of  the 
small  islands  composing  the  Paumotu 
group,  they  arriired  at  Tahiti. 

The  dreams  of  Rousseau  and  Condorcet, 
which  represent  man  as  weakened  and  de- 
praved by  the  artificial  training  of  civiliza- 
tion, have  been  by  no  means  so  universally 
forgotten,  at  least  in  France,  as  some  of 
our  readers  may  imagine.  Sentimentalists 
are. still  to  be  found,  who  delight  in  con< 
trasting  the  moral  and  physical  excellence 
of  some  imaginary  barbarian,  with  the  fri 
volous  mind  and  Enervated  body  of  the 
modern  European.  Some  Parisian  Novel 
isis  of  the  day  have  eagerly  embraced  an 
opinion  so  well  suited  to  their  liveliness  of 
fancy,  to  their  love  of  glittering  novelty, 
and  to  that  incredible  ignorance  of  foreign 
nations,  by  which  they  have  so  frequently 
merited  the  derisive  astonishment  of  their 
contemporaries.  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  thehr  number — noted  alike  for  the  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  his  invention,  his  mer- 
etricious style,  his  vehement  prejudices, 
and  the  grotesque  extravagance  of  his  ima- 
gination— has  lately  been  pleased  to  adopt, 
as  one  of  his  favorite  characters,  a  youth- 
ful Hindoo  Rajah,  the  patriotic  victim  of 
English  ambition  ;  and  has  displayed  much 
fantastic  eloquence  in  contrasting  the  untu- 
tored dignity  and  simple  virtues  of  the 
royal  exile,  with  the  inanity  and  corruption 
of  his  polished  hosts.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  from  a  Parisian 
homme  de  lettres  any  knovirledge  of  a  fact 
familiar  to  all  other  educated  Europeans, 
-that  the  native  Princes  of  Hindostan  are  a 
race  far  more  artificial  in  their  habit9>  and 
far  more  enslaved  by  formal  etiquette,  than 
ever  were  the  most  obseqifious  courtiers  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  might  be  unreasonable  to 
complain  of  the  reckless  ignorance  which 
has  painted  the  effeminate  debauchees  of 
the  East  as  Patriarchal  Chiefs,  presiding 
over  a  race  of  brave  and  simple  Foresters ; 
and  su>bstituting  the  noble  pursuits  of  war 
and  the  chase,  for  the  Asiatic  recreations 
of  chewing  bang,  and  gloating  on  dancing- 
girls.  But  if,  passing  over  the  ludicrous 
absurdity  of  M.  Sue's  inventions,  we  look 
simply  at  the  theory  which  he  intends  them 
to  illustrate,  we  know  no  part  of  the  world 
in  which  we  could  find  so  strong  a  proof  of 
its  fallacy  as  the  Polynesian  Isles.     There, 
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if  any  where,  nature  has  been  left  to  hcr^ 
self;  and  there,  if  any  where,  she  conld 
dispense  with  interference.  A  delicious 
climate — a  soil  so  rich  as  scarcely  to  re- 
quire cultivation — a  race  of  men  superior 
in  natural  intelligence,  and  in  physical 
comeliness,  to  most  uncivilized  nations — 
every  thing,  in  short,  combines  to  render 
easy  the  enjoyment  of  a  golden  age,  if  hu- 
man nature  is  indeed  capable  of  such  a 
condition.  But  no  sober-minded  man  can 
examine  any  trustworthy  account  of  the 
state  of  society  in  these  Islands,  without 
becoming  convinced  that  these  favored  re- 
gions present  scenes,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  roost  loathsome  cellar  in  St, 
Giles's,  or  the  most  miserable  hovel  ift 
Connaught,  is  a  temple  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. It  has  been  said,  and  we  believe 
most  truly,  that  no  man,  whatever  his  ex- 
perience of  vice  and  misery  may  have  been, 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  brutal  depraTity 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  until  he 
has  witnessed  the  habitual  life  of  lawless 
savages. 

We  leave  out  of  the  question  all  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  religion  and  morality — 
or  by  those  vague  notions  of  religion  and 
morality  which  the  most  ignorant  can 
scarcely  fail  to  picPup  in  a  Christian 
country — when  we  declare  our  belief,  that 
the  mere  power  of  self-command,  which 
every  member  of  a  civilized  community  is 
compelled  by  the  most  vulgar  motive — ^the 
fear  of  punishment  by  the  law — habitually, 
in  some  degree,  to  exert,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  raise  him  far  above  the  highest  limit  of 
barbarian  virtue.  The  most  violent  and 
vindictive  European  fe^ls  himself  under  the 
perpetuid  (control  of  a  superior  authority, 
and  is  well  aware  that  he  can  only  give  full 
indulgence  to  his  passions  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  his  life.  This  may  be  insufficient 
to  make  him  a  good  man — perhaps  insuffi- 
cient to  deter  him  from  the  occasional 
commission  of  crimes — but  at  least  it  pre- 
serves us  from  the  wretchedness  of  living 
in  a  society  of  beings  possessing  at  once 
the  resolution,  the  physical  strength,  and 
the  deadly  weapons  of  full-grown  men,  and 
the  blind  and  reckless  selfishness  of  mis- 
chievous children.  To  say  that  the  sav- 
age will  take  life  upon  the  most  trifling 
provocation,  is  to  say  but  little.  He  will 
do  so  in  cold  blood  to  save  himself  from  a 
moment's  inconvenience.  If  his  child  dis- 
turbs him  by  its  cries,  he  dashes  out  its 
brains — if  he  becomes  tired  of  supporting 
a  sick  or  aged  parent,  he  murders  him  or 
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leaves  him  to  starve.     In  saying  this,  we 
are  using  no  exaggerated  or  figurative  lan- 
guage.    We  are  stating  the  ordinary  cus- 
toms of  the* Polynesian  Islanders.     Captain 
Wilkes  has  recorded  it  as  a  well-known 
fact,  that  few  of  these  savages,  except  their 
Chiefs,  ever  live  to  an  advanced  age ;  be- 
cause those  who  reach  the  decline  of  life 
are  almost  invariably  put  to  death  by  their 
children  or  relations,  in  order  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  burden  of  their  maintenance. 
With  these  vices — the  ordinary  charac- 
teristics of  utter  barbarism — the  tribes  of 
the  Pacific  appear  to  unite  much  of  that 
cold   and  merciless  apathy,   which   is,  in 
general,  the  worst  effect  of  a  corrupt  and 
effeminate    semi-civilization.     Of   natural 
4iffection,  beyond  the  mere  animal  instincts 
which    they   share    with    the     beasts    of 
the    brute    creation,  they    appear    to   be 
nearly  destitute;    and  of  that  spirit  of  na- 
tionality which  produces  such  powerful  and 
ennobling  effects  among  many  savage  races, 
they  have  not  the  slightest  tincture.     Jn  the 
numerous  cases  of  parricide  and  fratricide 
mentioned  by  Captain    Wilkes,  as   having 
occurred    among   the    Polynesian  Chiefs, 
we  are  struck — not  so  much  by  the  atrocity 
of  the   crimes  themselves,    the    most    ol 
which  may  uuhappi||  find  parallels  in  every 
age  and  nation — as  at  the  callous  indiffer- 
ence with  which  the  kinsmen  of  the  parties 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  catastrophe.  We 
find  more  than  one  instance  of  a  family  of 
Island   Princes,   whose    previous    history 
might  rival  that  of  the  house  of  Atreus  or 
Pelops,  living  together  in  apparent  insensi- 
bility to  their  mutual  injuries ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  avoid    the    conclusion,    that  the 
worst  vices  of  more  generous  dispositions 
are  virtues  far  beyond  the  reach  of  these 
insensible  and  ruthless  barbarians.     There 
would,  we  are  convinced,  be  great  injustice 
in  attributing  this  absence  of  natural  feel- 
ing to  any  thing  but  intrinsic  levity  and 
feebleness  of  character.   Neither  barbarism 
nor  civilization,  powerful  agents  as  they  are, 
can    develope   propensities  which   do  not 
naturally  exist.     We  find,  for  instance,  in 
onr    own   countrymen,  the  germs  of  the 
most  formidable  vices  indulged  in  by  their 
Scandinavian   ancestors — pride,  intemper- 
ance, violence  of  temper,  and  delight  in 
war  ;  and  we  see  that,  when  the  restraints 
of  social  life  are  removed,  these  character- 
istics display  themselves  as  strongly  in  an 
English  soldier,  as  in  a  Norwegian  6er5e- 
Jcar.     On    the    other    hand,    these    very 
Scandinavians^  ferocious  as  they  were,  were 
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still  not  incapable  of  the  virtoes  which  have 
adorned  the  most  enlightened  of  their  de- 
scendants. The  ties  of  kindred,  of  country, 
of  brotherhood  in  arms,  were  observed  by 
them  with  a  fidelity  never  surpassed.  We 
do  not,  we  trust,  undervalue  the  powers  of 
religion,  and  we  profess  the  highest  admi- 
ration for  the  honest  zeal  of  the  many  good 
men  who  are  exerting  themselves,  and  in 
some  instances  with  eminent  success,  to 
extend  its  influence ;  but  we  cannot  dis- 
guise our  conviction,  that  the  Polynesi- 
ans, however  improvable  in  many  respects, 
are,  and  are  too  likely  long  to  continue,  a 
very  imperfect  variety  of  the  human  race. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  account 
given  by  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  present 
condition  of  Tahiti,  while  confirming  in 
some  degree  our  unfavorable  opinion  of  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  the  natives,  is  still 
a  strong  testimony  to  the  effect  produced  by 
religious  instruction,  in  removing  the  more 
revolting  peculiarities  of  their  character. 
He  speaks  of  them  as  a  peaceable,  honest, 
and  trustworthy,  though  far  from  a  striking 
or  interesting  race ;  and  ascribes  their  im- 
provement to  the  imperfect  civilization  al- 
ready introduced  among  them — a  change 
which  some  sentimentalists  have  designated 
as  the  irreparable  corruption  and  degrada- 
tion of  a  harmless  and  innocent  people. 
Still,  Captain  Wilkes,  while  admitting  the 
striking  improvement  of  the  Tahitian 
character,  appears  to  have  been  by  no 
means  struck  by  those  amiable  and  grace- 
ful peculiarities  in  their  manners  and  ap- 
pearance,with  which  some  English  voyagers 
have  endowed  them.  He  speaks  very  lightly 
of  the  beauty  of  their  females,  and  can  see 
nothing  in  their  national  soiigs  and  dances 
to  redeem  the  licentiousness  which  has 
compelled  the  Missionaries  strictly  to  pro> 
hibit  such  amusements.  And  in  particular, 
he  is  greatly,  and  we  must  acknowledge 
very  naturally,  sQandalized  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  most  powerful  Tahitian 
Chiefs  contended  for  the  profit  of  washing 
linen,  and  supplying  stores  for  thie  Ameri- 
can ships  ! — a  practice  which  certainly  ex- 
hibits a  striking  contrast  to  the  scrupulous 
dignity  which  the  North  American  Indian 
is  known  to  maintain  in  his  intercourse 
with  Europeans. 

Upon  the  29th  of  September  the  Viu- 
cennes  sailed  from  Tahiti ;  and  upon  the 
7th  ofOctober  made  Rose  Island,  the  most 
easterly  of  the  Samoan  or  Navigator  group^ 
Until  the  8th  of  November,  Captain  Wilkes 
and  the  officers  of  the  squadron  were  en* 
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giged  in  making  accurate  surveys  of  this 
Archipelago ;  which  consists  of  eight  small 
islands,  the  principal  bearing  the  names  of 
Savaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutuila.  He  appears 
to  have  found  the  natives  superior  to  those 
of  Tahiti,  both  in  physical  form,  and  in 
natural  energy  of  character.  They  are  con- 
siderably under  the  influence  of  their  Mis- 
sionaries; and,  above  all,  their  females  are 
remarkable  for  modesty,  parental  affection, 
and  fidelity  to  their  husbands — virtues  al- 
most unknown  throughout  the  rest  of  Poly- 
nesia. 

Departing  from  Savaii,  the  American 
Squadron  reached  Port  Jackson  on  the  29th 
of  November.  Three  chapters  are  occu- 
pied by  the  remarks  of  Captain  Wilkes 
upon  the  Australian  colony  ;  and  by  his 
account  of  several  visits  made  to  the  inte- 
rior by  himself  and  his  officers.  We  pass 
over  a  part  of  his  narrative  about  matters 
comparatively  familiar  to  most  English 
readers ;  but  we  cannot  omit  to  express  our 
gratification  at  the  cordial  tone  in  which  he 
acknowledges  the  hospitable  attention  paid 
him  by  the  colonial  authorities,  and  at  the 
friendly  feelings  which  prevailed  between 
the  colonists  in  general,  and  the  officers 
and  men  of  his  squadron. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  the  Vincennes, 
accompanied  by  the  Peacock,  Porpoise, 
and  Flying-fisb,  sailed  from  Port  Jackson 
on  her  Aiutarctic  cruise — a  service  for 
which,  as  Captnin  Wilkes  more  than  bints, 
they  had  been  very  indifferently  provided. 
This  want  of  the  special  equipments  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  undertaking  was  in 
a  great  measure  common  to  the  whole 
Squadron  ;  but  the  Peacock  in  particular 
was  in  other  respects  so  defective  as  to  be 
wholly  unfit  for  any  but  a  short  and  easy 
voyage ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  most 
serious  misgivings  that  Captain  Wilkes 
yielded  to  the  zealous  anxiety  of  Captain 
Hudson  to  accompany  the  Squadron,  in- 
stead of  remaining  at  Sydney  to  refit.  The 
proceedings  of  the  'expedition  during  the 
two  succeeding  months,  form  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  narrative. 
Among  all  the  perilous  and  exciting  adven- 
tures of  a  seaman's  life,  there  are  none  to 
be  compared,  either  in  formidable  aspect, 
or  in  actual  danger,  with  those  experienced 
among  the  floating  ice  of  the  Polar  regions. 
Neither  the  iron-bound  coasts  and  devour- 
ing whirlpools  of  the  temperate,  nor  the 
thunder-storms  and  tornados  of  the  torrid 
zone,  can  equal  the  terrific  situation  of  the 
mariner,  who  finds  himself  driving  helplest- 
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ly  before  a  gale  anoong  a  shoal  of  drifting 
Icebergs.  In  no  situation,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  hardy  voyagers  who  have  returned 
fi-om  these  fearful  enterprises,  is  danger  so 
acutely  felt  by  the  bravest;  because  in  none 
is  the  utter  inability  of  human  skill  to  exert 
the  slightest  influence  over  the  event,  so 
overpoweringly  manifest.  And  yet,  even 
the  desperate  chances  of  such  a  struggle, 
must  be  a  comparatively  harmless  prospect 
to  the  seaman  who  has  beheld  his  vessel 
imbedded  in  a  field  of  ice ;  while  the  short 
summer  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  every 
day  is  diminishing  his  hope  of  escape  from 
the  horrors  of  a  Polar  winter. 

Few  voyagers  have  experienced  more  of 
these  formidable  encounters  within  a  short 
period  than  Captain  Wilkes.  On  New 
Year's  day,  1840,  the  Flying-fish  parted 
company  from  the  Squadron.  The  insuffi* 
cient  size  and  accommodation  of  the  Ten- 
der had  excited  the  surprise  of  her  visitors 
at  Sydney  ;  many  of  whom,  with  more  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  their  Aroerieau. 
friends,  than  consideration  for  their  feel- 
ings, had  not  hesitated  to  predict  the  fate 
of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  for  her  crew. 
These  disadvantages  were  now  severely 
felt;  and  her  commander  was  at  length 
compelled,  by  the  failing  health  of  his  men, 
to  abandon  the  intention  of  rejoining  his 
consorts.  The  Flying-fisb  altered  her  course 
to  the  northward,  on  the  2d  of  February, 
and  reached  New  Zealand  on  the  9tb  of 
March.  On  the  10th  of  January,  the  Vin- 
cennes, Peacock,  and  Porpoise  fell  in  with 
the  first  iceberg,  being  then  in  the  62d  de- 
gree of  south  latitude ;  and  in  a  few  day& 
they  were  constantly  surrounded  witb 
floating  pieces  of  ice.  On  the  16th,  land 
was  clearly  discovered  from  all  the  vessels, 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  round-headed  moan- 
tain,  altogether  different  in  shape  and  color 
from  the  intervening  Icebergs.  They  were 
now  off  the  coast  of  the  great  southern  con- 
tinent, at  a  point  nearly  to  the  south-south- 
east of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  On  the  20th, 
the  Peacock  and  Porpoise  were  directed  to 
part  company  from  the  Vincennes,  and  to 
explore  to  the  eastward ;  and  on  the  24th, 
the  former  vessel  met  with  an  accident, 
which  rendered  her  immediate  return  to 
Sydney  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity. 
Afler  penetrating  the  tract  of  floating  ice, 
which  forms  a  bulwark  to  every  coast  in 
these  latitudes,  and  enduring  several  dan- 
gerous collisions,  by  which  her  rudder  was 
entirely  disabled ;  the  ship  was  at  length 
driven  ^stern  foremost  against  a  larg«  Ice 
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berg,  with  a  violence  which  threatened  in- 
stant destruction.  Fortunately  she  rebound- 
ed from  the  shock  without  sticking  fa^ ; 
but  scarcely  had  she  moved  her  own  length, 
when  a  vast  mass  of  ice  and  snow,  which 
the  blow  had  loosened,  fell  close  to  her 
stern  with  a  crash ;  which,  had  it  taken 
place  one  second  sooner,  would  have  crush- 
ed her  to  atoms.  A  more  tremendous  in> 
stance  of  the  risks  attending  this  petilous 
species  of  navigation,  was  probably  never 
witnessed  by  any  voyager  who  survived  to 
relate  it ;  and  such  were  the  injuries  inflict- 
ed  upon  the  vessel,  that  it  became  a  doubt- 
ful question,  not  whether  she  could  con- 
tinue her  cruise,  but  whether  she  could 
hope  to  reach  a  port  in  safety.  She  imme- 
diately stood  to  the  northward,  upon  getting 
clear  of  the  floating  ice;  and  on  the  2]8t 
of  February,  being  favored  by  the  weather, 
arrived  in  a  very  shattered  state  at  Sydney. 
The  Porpoise  reached  New  Zealand  on  the 
20th  of  March,  having  continued  exploring 
ihe  coast  until  the  14th  of  February. 

We  now  return  to  the  Vincennes.  She 
'Entered  the  icy  barrier  a  few  days  after  her 
separation  from  her  consorts,  and  com- 
menced exploring  the  coast  to  the  westward. 
On  the  29th  of  January  she  encountered 
one  of  the  most  formidable  dangers  to  which 
the  Polar  voyager  is  liable — a  gale  of  wind 
among  floating  Icebergs.  For  several  hours 
.«he  continued  to  drive  rapidly  through  a 
heavy  sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
these  fearful  companions — now  dimly  seen 
throngb  the  mist  and  sleet, — now  heard 
•crashing  and  plunging  in  the  darkness;  but 
always  close  to  the  vessel,  and  threatening 
to  overwhelm  her  at  every  moment.  When 
the  night  closed  in,  without  any  diminution 
of  the  tempest,  or  dispersion  of  the  ice,  the 
situation  of  the  Vincennes  became  so  peril- 
ous as  to  be  nearly  desperate.  All  bands 
ivere  on  deck,  and  Captain  Wilkes  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  repeatedly  gave  up  every  hope 
of  escaping  destruction.  They  were  often 
warned  of  their  narrow  escape  from  striking 
on  an  Iceberg,  by  the  sudden  calm  which 
the  invisible  monster  produced,  as  the  ship 
passed  under  his  lee ;  and  ,they  more  than 
once,  when  apparently  driving  directly  upon 
a  field  of  ice,  escaped  through  openings  so 
narrow  as  to  have  been  unperceived  in  the 
darkness.  At  length,  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  30th,  the  vessel  entered  a  small  open 
4ract  of  {sea,  where  she  lay  to  in  compara- 
tive safely,  until  the  bad  weather  was  over ; 
— having  certainly,  to  judge  from  the  calm 
and  unadorned  narrative  of  Captain  Wilkes, 
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passed  a  night  of  as  frightful  danger,  as  we 
can  remember  in  the  annals  of  naval  adven- 
ture. For  nearly  two  months  longer,  the 
Vincennes  continued  her  toilsome  progress 
along  the  coast  of  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
— constantly  surrounded  by  ice,  and  liable 
at  every  moment  to  a  renewal  of  the  awful 
scene  from  which  she  had  been  so  wonder- 
fully extricated.  The  weather  was,  how- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  favorable ;  bot  her 
crew  suffered  severely  from  cold  and  fa- 
tigue, and  it  was  not  without  remonstrance 
from  his  medical  officers  that  Captain 
Wilkes  completed  his  cruise.  The  ship 
was  constantly  in  sight  of  the  land,  but  in 
no  instance  do  any  of  her  people  appear  to 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  it.  Several 
views  of  its  appearance  are,  however,  in- 
serted in  Captain  Wilkes'  work,  and  more 
wild  and  desolate  scenes  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  It  presents  a  long  undulating 
range  of  snowy  mountains,  stretching  in^ 
land  to  the  horizon — mountains  which,  in 
all  probability,  no  living  creature  has  ever 
trodden  since  the  climate  of  our  globe  as- 
sumed its  present  temperature.  At  length, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  after  having  ex- 
plored the  coast  from  east  to  west,  through 
nearly  sixty  degrees  of  longitude,  the  Vin- 
cennes put  her  head  to  the  northward.  Her 
passage  was  favorable,  and,  on  the  11th  of 
March,  she  arrived  safe  at  Sydney,  with  all 
her  crew  restored  to  health.       i 

On  the  19th,  Captain  Wilkes  took  his 
final  departure  from  Australia ;  and,  on  the 
30th,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  at 
New  Zealand,  where  he  found  the  Porpoise 
and  Flying-fish.  The  New  Zealanders, 
though  always  remarkable  for  their  warlike 
and  sanguinary  habits,  have  generally  borne 
a  character  higher,  in  some  respects,  than 
the  other  Polynesian  tribes.  Most  voyagers 
have  given  them  credit  for  their  prowess  as 
resolute  and  fearless  warriors ;  and  for 
some  share  of  the  manly  dignity  and  hon- 
orable pride  which  usually  accompany  per- 
sonal bravery.  But  Captain  Wilkes,  while 
acknowledging  the  common  opinion  of  their 
merits  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  his  own, 
seeras  inclined  to  place  them  among  the 
most  degraded  and  uninteresting  of  the  sav- 
ages whom  he  has  visited.  He  considers 
them  as  inferior  in  intelligence,  and  inhos- 
pitable in  disposition ;  and  seems  particu- 
larly struck  by  their  unprepossessing  ap- 
pearance, and  by  another  defect  uncommon 
among  the  amphibious  islanders  of  that  te- 
pid ocean — their  extreme  personal  sloven- 
liness 
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On  the  6th  of  April  the  Squadron  sailed 
from  New  Zealand ,  and,  on  the  24th,  they 
reached  Tonga,  the  largest  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Pea- 
cock, from  Sydney,  on  the  1st  of  May. 
The  Tongese  appear  to  have  struck  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  as  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
natives  of  the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  as 
greatly  resembling  the  Samoans,  though  su- 
perior in  many  respects  even  to  these.  But 
his  intercourse  with  the  natives,  cautious 
and  well-disposed  as  he  invariably  found 
them,  was  rendered  difficult,  by  the  e.xist- 
ence  of  a  desperate  civil  war  between  the 
Christian  and  Heathen  inhabitants  of  the 
island — a  calamity  which,  we  are  Forry  to 
find.  Captain  Wilkes  attributes  to  the  hasty 
and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  former  party. 
The  American  Commander  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  reconcile  the 
two  factions;  but  his  mediation  appears  to 
have  been  attended  with  very  little  success ; 
as  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  immediately 
after  his  departure,  in  which  the  converted 
natives  were  entirely  defeated,  and  most  of 
their  principal  Chiefs  slain.  The  squadron 
sailed  from  Tonga  on  the  4th  of  May,  and 
the  next  day  made  the  Feejee  Islands. 

The  Feejee  or  Viti  Archipelago  lies  to 
the  north-east  of  Tonga ;  and  consists  of 
two  large  islands,  named  Vitilevu  and  Va- 
nualevu,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller 
ouek  Their  climate  is  delightful,  and  they 
abound  in  the  most  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful scenery ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  this 
favored  spot  are,  without  exception,  the 
most  savage  and  treacherous  race  in  the 
Pacific.  In  personal  appearance  they  are 
rather  a  fine  race,  of  a  deep-black  complex- 
ion, with  closely  curled  hair, — displaying 
none  of  the  negro  deformities  of  face  and 
figure ;  but  they  eflfectually  disfigure  them- 
selves by  dressing  their  hair  in  a  thick  wiry 
wig,  clipped  into  the  most  grotesque  shapes  ; 
somewhat  resembling  in  texture  and  ap- 
pearance the  fantastic  masses  of  foliage,  into 
which  the  gardeners  of  the  last  century 
took  so  much  pains  to  torture  certain  trees 
and  shrubs.  They  appear  to  possess  more 
spirit  and  energy  than  most  of  their  neigh- 
bors; but  this  does  not  prevent  them  from 
displaying  all  the  indolent  selfishness,  the 
insensibility  to  shame,  the  irreclaimable  and 
apparently  instinctive  mendacity,  which 
characferize  the  worst  Polynesian  races. 
They  are  a  most  dangerous  and  sanguinary, 
as  well  as  an  unaroiable  nation, — perpetu- 
ally engaged  in  civil  war,  which  they  carry 
on  with  the  mt>8t  vindictive  ferocity ;  and 
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dreaded  for  their  inhospitable  treachery  by^ 
every  mariner  acquainted  with  the  naviga-- 
tion  of  the  Pacific.  With  respect  to  their 
habits  of  life,  they  are  Cannibals  of  the  most 
inveterate  kind ;  licentious  in  their  manners 
beyond  even  the  neighboring  tribes  ;  reck- 
less of  each  others'  lives  to  an  almost  in- 
conceivable degree ;  and,  in  short,  as 
Captain  Wilkes  indignantly  calls  them, 
'  wretches  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the 
term.'  Such  is  the  forbidding  picture 
which  the  American  Commander  draws  of 
this  savage  race,  and  we  shall  presently  see- 
that  his  worst  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
unhappy  experience. 

On  the  8lh  of  May  the  Vincennes  anJ 
Peacock  arrived  off  Ovolau,  a  small  island 
upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Vitilevu,  which 
lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  a  town  named 
Levuka.  On  the  1  lib,  they  were  joined  by 
the  Flying-fish :  and  on  the  12th,  these  ves- 
sels were  visited  by  Tanoa,  King  of  the 
neighboring  district  of  Ambau,  and  the 
most  powerful  Chief  in  the  Feejee  Islands. 
On  the  15th,  the  Peacock  sailed  from  Le- 
vuka for  Rewa,  an  anchorage  upon  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Vitilevu ;  to  which  place  she 
was  originally  dispatched,  merely  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  expedition.  But 
shortly  after  her  departure.  Captain  Wilkes 
received  information  that  a  most  atrocious 
and  treacherous  massacre  had  taken  place 
in  1834,  at  Kantavu,  an  Island  to  the  south- 
ward of  Vitilevu ;  in  which  a  mate  and 
some  seamen,  belonging  to  an  American 
merchantman,  had  been  murdered  by  the 
natives ;  and  that  the  assailants  had  been 
commanded,  on  that  occasion,  by  a  chief 
named  Vendovi,  brother  to  the  King  of 
Rewa,  and  now  residing  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. Captain  Wilkes  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  defence- 
less countrymen,  to  convince  these  ferocious 
Islanders  that  every  such  outrage  was  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  meet  with  just  retribution. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  strongly  a  tribe  of 
savages  must  be  tempted  to  robbery  and 
violence  by  the  spectacle  of  a  large  ship, 
freighted  with  what  are  to  them  the  most 
inestimable  treasures,  and  defended  by  only 
twenty  or  thirty  men — the  majority  of  whom, 
unrestrained  by  the  imperfect  discipline  of 
a  merchant  vessel,  are  generally  wandering 
unarmed  on  shore.  It  is  only  by  the  dread 
of  retaliation, — severe  in  proportion  to  the 
delay  and  uncertainty  of  its  infliction,  that 
the  savage  can  be  induced  to  let  such  a 
prize  escape  him.     And  we  therefore  think 
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that  Captain  Wilkes  carried  his  forbearance 
quite  as  far  as  was  justifiable,  in  merely  or- 
dering Captain  Hudson  to  seize  and  secure 
the  person  of  Vendovi ;  and  in  declining  to 
enter  into  general  hostilities  with  the  guilty 
district,  unless  the  other  Chiefs  should,  by 
endeavoring  ta  protect  their  ringleader, 
openly  declare  themselves  his  accomplices. 
The  Peacock,  on  her  arrival  at  Rewa,  was 
received  with  great  hospitality  by  the  King 
and  two  of  his  brothers,  whose  barbarous 
Barnes  and  titles  we  spare  our  readers;  but 
Che  guilty  Vendovi  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance, though  it  subsequently  appeared 
that  the  American  officers  had,  on  one  oc- 
casion, been  in  his  company  on  shore.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  day  after  the 
receipt  of  Captain  Wilkes'  special  orders, 
had  been  fixed,  for  a  formal  visit  to  his  ship, 
by  all  the  native  dignitaries.  They  were 
of  course  permitted  to  come  on  board  as 
usual,  but  Vendovi  was  still  absent.  Cap- 
tain Hudson  now  thought  himself  justified 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  of  the 
Chiefs,  to  compel  them  to  do  justice  with 
regard  to  his  complaints  ;  and  he  therefore 
communicated  to  them  his  orders,  and  in- 
formed them  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
-consider  them  as  enemies,  and  consequently 
as  prisoners,  unless  the  actual  perpetrator 
was  surrendered.  Those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  place  that  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  forbearance  of  their  neighbors, 
which  the  habits  of  civilized  life  justify,  can 
form  little  idea  of  the  consternation  with 
which  a  party  of  Pacific  Islanders,  accus- 
tomed to  see  blood  shed  upon  the  most  tri- 
pling provocation,  received  this  announce- 
ment. The  Chiefs  expected  nothing  short 
of  an  immediate  massacre  ;  and  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  Captain  Hudson  per- 
suaded them  that  no  injury,  or  even  disre- 
spect, was  intended  to  their  persons,  unless 
they  chose  to  assume  the  character  of  ene- 
mies to  his.  nation.  At  this  explanation 
their  relief  was  great,  and  they  eagerly 
joined  in  admitting  the  justice  of  his  de- 
mand. Vendovi,  indeed,  had  long  been 
dreaded  and  disliked,  even  by  his  ferocious 
countrymen,  for  his  turbulent  and  sangui- 
nary disposition.  Some  years  before  the 
massacre  at  Kantavu,  he  had  murdered  one 
of  his  own  brothers  in  cold  blood,  for  a 
bribe ;  and  he  was  now  upon  very  doubtful 
terms  with  the  survivors.  It  was  accord- 
ingly agreed  that  one  of  the  three  Chiefs 
detained  on  board,  should  goon  shore  and 
bring  him  off  as  a  prisoner ;  which,  con- 
irary  to  all  reasonable  e.\pectation,  was  ef- 
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fected  without  the  slightest  resistance,  or 
even  expostulation,  on  the  part  of  the  cul- 
prit. On  the  surrender  of  Vendovi,  his 
countrymen  were  of  course  set  at  liberty, 
and  he  was  confined  on  board  ;  the  particu- 
lars of  his  guilt  being  fully  established  by 
his  own  confession.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  Vincennes,  when  the  two  vessels  next 
joined  company,  and  continued  a  prisoner 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  but 
fell  sick  and  died  about  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  squadron  in  the  United  States. 

The  Vincennes  lay  at  Levuka  for  several 
weeks ;  during  the  whole  of  which  time  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  continued  upon  the  most  ami- 
cable terms  with  the  neighboring  Chiefs, 
some  of  whom  had  been  expected  to  resent 
the  capture  of  their  ally  Vendovi.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Tender  was  busily  employed 
in  surveying  the  intricate  straits  and  reefs 
lying  between  Ovolavu  and  Vitilevu ;  as 
well  as  the  islands  forming  the  southern  di- 
vision of  the  Feejee  group.  She  after- 
wards, commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes  in 
person,  visited  for  the  first  time  the  large 
island  of  Vanualevu,  which  lies  to  the  north- 
east of  Vitilevu  ;  on  whose  coast  she  was 
joined  by  the  Porpoise,  which  had  parted 
company  from  her  consorts  the  morning  of 
their  arrival  at  Levuka,  and  had  since 
been  occupied  in  exploring  the  range  of 
small  islands  forming  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Feejee  group. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Vincennes  put 
to  sea  from  Levuka,  and,  on  the  2d  of  July, 
anchored  in  a  bay  named  Savu-Savu,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Vanualevu ;  and,  on 
the  5th,  she  removed  to  Sandalwood  Bay, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  same  Island, 
where  she  found  the  Peacock  just  arrived. 
The  latter  ship  had  lefl  Rewa  on  the  2dd 
of  May,  and  had  since  been  employed  in 
surveying  the  western  coasts  of  Vitilevu 
and  Vanualevu.  On  the  I6th,  the  Tender, 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  boats  be- 
longing to  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes  himself,  lef^ 
Sandalwood  Bay  on  an  exploring  excursion ; 
and  the  next  day  they  fell  in  with  the  Por- 
poise, which  had  been  engaged  among  the 
small  Islands  to  the  north-east,  ever  since 
she  last  parted  company  from  the  Tender. 
The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  survey 
the  Asaua  islands, — a  string  of  rocks  form- 
ing the  north-western  boundary  of  tfie  Fee- 
jee Archipelago.  But  just  as  this  duty  was 
completed,  and  as  preparations  were  ma* 
king  for  their  return  to  the  ships.  Captain 
Wilkes  received  intelligence,  that  at  Ma- 
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lolo,  the  southernmost  island  of  the  Asaua 
group,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  Vi- 
tilevu,  a  treacherous  attack  had  been  made 
by  the  nati?es  upon  one  of  his  boats ;  and 
that  the  assailants  had  been  repulsed  with 
difficulty  and  loss,  leaving  two  officers 
— ^the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  party, 
and  a  young  midshipman— dead  on  the 
spot. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  perplexing 
point  of  international  law,  than  the  ques- 
tion— in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent, 
a  civilized  voyager  is  entitled  to  inflict  re- 
taliation upon  a  tribe  of  barbarians  for  such 
outrages  as  this.  He  has  none  of  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  obtaining  redress.  There  is 
no  municipal  law  to  fix  the  punishment  in- 
curred by  the  offenders;  no  magistrate 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  justice  done ;  no 
government  to  be  made  responsible,  if  other 
means  fail.  It  would  be  absurd  to  rely 
upon  the  reluctant  protection  of  some  sav- 
age Chief, — himself,  perhaps,  the  instiga- 
tor of  the  crime  complained  of;  whose  first 
measure  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  con- 
cealment of  the  real  perpetrators — probably 
the  boldest  and  most  valuable  warriors  of 
his  tribe — and  the  murder  of  a  few  useless 
or  obnoxious  slaves  as  a  substitute.  It 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  employ  a  party 
of  seamen,  to  explore  the  woods  and  fast- 
nesses of  an  unknown  island,  constantly 
exposed  to  be  cut  off  by  treachery,  in  the 
hope  of  their  being  able  to  recognize,  among 
thousands  of  tattooed  and  painted  savages, 
a  few  individuals  never  seen  but  once  be- 
fore, and  then  in  the  confusion  of  a  deadly 
scuffle.  And  yet,  few  Commanding-officers 
would  have  the  firmness  to  use  the  only  ef- 
fectual means  of  punishment ;  and  to  inflict 
the  horrors  of  war  upon  a  community  of 
suppliant* and  defenceless  savages;  all  of 
whom  possibly  might  be  wholly  innocent  of 
the  offence  committed. 

Fortunately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  no 
such  difficulty  arose  in  the  present  case. 
The  inhabitants  of  Malolo — ^long  renowned 
and  dreaded  among  their  neighbors,  for 
their  warlike  and  piratical  propensities — 
had  an  overweening  opinion  of  their  own 
powers,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
formidable  weapons  of  civilized  warfare. 
It  was  soon  found  that  their  Chiefs,  so  far 
firom  entertaining  any  wish  to  exculpate 
themselves,  or  to  offer  redress,  were  busily 
employed  in  preparing  to  receive  the  Ameri- 
can detachment  with  open  defiance.  This 
conduct  clearly  left  Captain  Wilkes  no  al- 
ternative ;  and  the  Brig,  Tender,  and  boats, 
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after  burying  their  murdered  companions, 
with  all  the  honors  of  war,  upon  a  small 
desert  island  between  Malolo  and  Vitilevu, 
proceeded  to  inflict  signal  punishment  upon 
the  guilty  tribe. 

The  Island  of  Malolo  contained  two 
towns  or  villages ;  one  named  Sualib,  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  the  other  named 
Arro,  on  the  northern.  The  Brig  was  an* 
chored  off  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
Island,  and  near  the  former  place.  Four 
of  the  boats,  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Tender,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Arro ;  while  the  remainder,  un- 
der Captain  Ringold,  of  the  Porpoise,  land- 
ed at  Sualib.  The  former  division  took 
possession  of  the  town,  and  entirely  des- 
troyed it,  without  the  slightest  opposition  ; 
the  warriors  having  all  intrenched  them- 
selves in  a  certain  citadel  or  stockade  at 
Sualib,  which  was  considei'ld  as  the  per- 
fection of  Feejee  military  architecture ;  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  absolutely  im- 
pregnable. In  this  strong  hold,  the  natives 
defended  themselves  for  some  time  with 
considerable  spirit;  but  at  length,  the  huts 
being  set  on  fire  by  rockets,  and  the  garri- 
son having  sustained  considerable  loss  by 
musketry,  the  assailants  entered  the  place 
and  found  it  deserted.  Some  of  the  na- 
tives, who  attempted  to  escape  in  their  ca- 
noes, were  overtaken  and  captured  by  one 
of  the  boats ;  and  the  rest  took  refuge 
among  the  rocks  and  woods,  in  the  interior 
of  the  Island,  where  their  women  and  chil- 
dren had  previously  been  concealed.  Their 
total  loss  was  believed  to  have  amounted  to 
fif\y-seven  men  killed ;  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans being  one  man  mortally,  and  a  few 
others  slightly  wounded. 

On  the  day  after  the  engagement,  the  na- 
tives sent  on  board  the  Porpoise,  to  request 
peace  and  make  offers  of  reconciliation. 
But  Captain  Wilkes  was  too  much  acquaint- 
ed with  Feejee  customs  and  feelings,  and  too 
well  aware  of  the  excessive  importance  at- 
tached by  all  warlike  savages  to  the  particu- 
lar tokens  of  success  or  defeat,  which  may 
constitute  their  point  of  honor,  to  receive 
their  submission  in  so  unceremonious  a 
manner.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  considers  it  no  triumph  to  exter- 
minate a  hostile  tribe,  unless  he  can  carry 
off  the  scalps  of  his  victims ;  and  by  a  fan- 
tastic refinement  of  the  same  kind,  the  Fee- 
jee Islander  never  considers  himself  de- 
feated, until  he  has  been  compelled  to  do 
homage  to  his  enemy,  in  a  certain  recog- 
nized form.     Upon  this  public  acknowledg- 
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meat  of  defeat,  Captain  Wilkes  very  wisely  I 
and  properly  thought  it  necessary  to  insist, 
and  it  was  accordingly  performed  upon  the 
beach  near  Sualib,  by  all  the  surviving 
Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  Island. 

With  what  motives,  or  upon  what  argu- 
ments, the  conduct  of  Captain  Wilkes, 
throughout  this  lamentable  affair,  has  been, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  accused  as  '  cruel, 
merciless,  and  tyrannical,'  we  are  unable  to 
conjecture.  Assuming — as  surely,  in  deal- 
ing with  facts  so  notorious,  we  safely  may 
7— that  his  public  account  of  the  matter  is 
correct,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  fur- 
ther hesitation  in  commencing  hostilities, 
would  have  been  nothing  short  of  unpar- 
donable weakness,  in  any  man  recognizing 
the  lawfulness  of  self-defence;  and  that, 
hostilities  being  actually  begun,  any  irreso- 
lution in  continuing  them,  until  the  com- 
plete submissifn  of  the  enemy,  would  have 
given  the  attempt  the  character  of  useless 
and  therefore  unjustifiable  revenge,  instead 
of  necessary  chastisement.  We  are  to  re- 
member that  the  question  is  not  whether  a 
civilized  Commander  can  afford  to  overlook 
with  contemptuous  compassion,  an  insult  to 
his  national  flag;  or  can  bring  himself,  as 
a  Christian,  to  pardon  the  cruel  murder  of 
his  friends.  The  question  is,  whether  some 
fiAy  or  sixty  hostile  savages  shall  be  put  to 
death,  in  just  and  open  warfare ;  or  whether 
the  crew  of  every  vessel  which  approaches 
their  shores  shall  be  exposed  to  massacre, 
until  some  maritime  nation  is  roused  to  the 
determination  of  making  a  terrible  example, 
and  the  infatuated  islanders  are  extermina- 
ted to  a  man.  Could  a  Feejee  Chief  be 
brought  to  comprehend  the  power  of  the 
countries  to  whose  commerce  in  the  Pa- 
cific the  incorrigible  piracies  of  his  coun- 
trymen had  for  so  many  years  been  a  con- 
stant grievance,  he  would  readily  acknow- 
ledge, that  such  conduct  as  that  of  Captain 
Wilkes  was  the  truest  humanity  ;  not  merely 
to  those  wh6  may  be  exposed  to  future  acts 
of  violence,  but  to  those  who  might  be 
tempted  to  commit  them. 

After  leaving  Malolo,  the  boats  returned 
directly  to  Sandalwood  Bay;  and  shortly 
after,  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock  got  un- 
der weigh,  and  anchored  off  Mali — a  small 
island  on  the  northern  coast  of  Vannaleon 
— in  readiness  to  sail  on  the  9th  of  August : 
they  were  joined  at  this  station  by  the  Por- 
poise and  the  Seagull,  which  had  been  dis- 
patched from  Malolo  to  revisit  Kantavu,  Le- 
Tuka,  and  Ambau.  And  on  the  11th,  the 
surveys  and  other  duties  of  the  squadron 
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being  complete,  they  put  to  sea  from  Mali ; 
and  to  the  great  delight  of  all  on  board,  ex- 
cept the  exiled  Vendovi,  lost  sight  of  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  the  Feejee  Archi- 
pelago for  the  last  time. 

On  the  ^i4th  September,  the  Vincennes, 
having  parted  company  from  her  consorts 
on  the  passage,  reached  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, and  anchored  in  the  roads  of  Hono- 
lulu, the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Oahu.  The 
Tender  was  already  at  anchor  ;  the  Peacock 
arrived  on  the  30th  ;  and  the  Porpoise, 
which  had  been  left  behind  to  make  some 
additional  surveys  in  the  Feejee  group,  on 
the  7lh  of  October.  The  King  of  the  Sand- 
wich  Islands,  Kamehameha  III.,  arrived  at 
Honolulu  on  the  29th  of  September,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  welcoming  the  Ameri- 
can officers.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  his 
appearance  and  manners  made  a  very  fa- 
vorable impression  on  Captain  Wilkes.  His 
portrait,  with  its  closely  shaven  face,  short 
mustache,  and  well-fitted  uniform,  contrasts 
strangely  with  those  of  his  kinsmen,  the 
grim  Chiefs  of  Ambau  and  Rewa  ;  though 
we  are  far  from  certain  that,  in  point  of 
picturesque  dignity,  the  advanta<][e  ison  the 
side  of  the  more  civilized  Polynesian.  The 
Sandwich  Islanders— or  Kanakas^  as  they 
call  themselves — are,  like  the  Tahitians,. 
reclaimed  and  softened  by  semi-civilization. 
Notwithstanding  the  stain  left  upon  their 
character,  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  the 
illustrious  voyager  who  first  discovered  their 
country,  they  are  in  general  a  harmless  and 
well-disposed  race ;  and  appear  to  be  more 
trustworthy,  and  to  have  more  regard  for 
truth  and  honesty,  than  the  tribes  of  the 
southern  Pacific.  But  they  are  dull,  indo- 
lent, and  timid  ;  and  it  is  clear  from  several 
incidents  related  by  Captain  Wilkes,  as 
having  occurred  daring  the  subsequent  as- 
cent of  Mauna  Loa,  that  they  retain  all  the 
want  of  sympathy  for  each  other,  and  ali 
the  thoughtless  selfishness  which  forms  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  the  inert  and  feeble 
character  of  the  Polynesian  mind. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  the  Vincennes 
sailed  from  Honolulu,  and  stood  to  the 
south-east;  on  the  Sth  she  made  the  Island 
of  Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich 
Isles  ;  and  on  the  9th  she  anchored  in  Hilo 
Bay.  The  principal  object  of  her  visit  to- 
Hawaii,  was  to  survey  a  large  volcanic  moun- 
tain named  Mauna  Loa,  whose  summit  is 
nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  party  employed  in  this  duty  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes  himself^, 
and  consisted  of  several  officers  and  scien- 
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tlfic  gentlemen,  ten  seamen,  and  about  two 
hundred  natives,  who  acted  as  guides  and 
porters.  They  left  the  ship  on  the  14th, 
and  encamped  for  the  night  beside  a  vast 
volcanic  lake  or  crater,  at  a  place  named 
Kilauea,  at  the  southnsastern  base  of  Mauna 
Loa.  The  !7th  was  passed  in  surveying 
the  crater  of  Kilauea ;  which  is  an  oval 
pool  or  lake  of  fire,  about  1500  feet  by  1000 
in  diameter,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  rocky 
and  precipitous  valley  nearly  ten  miles  in 
circumference.  Captain  Wilkes,  who  him- 
self descended  to  its  edge,  gFves  a  most  ap- 
palling description  of  the  narrow  escape 
experienced  some  days  afterwards  by  one 
of  his  party,  who  was  surprised  by  a  sud- 
den rising  of  the  lava,  while  collecting  spe- 
cimens within  the  surrounding  descent. 
On  the  18th  the  ascent  of  Mauna  Loa  was 
commenced;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th  the  exploring  party  encamped  at  the 
height  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Here  they  were  joined  by  fifty  offi- 
cers and  men  from  the  Vincennes,  whose 
assistance  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
procure,  on  account  of  the  indolence,  in- 
subordination, and  continual  disputes  of 
the  Kanakas;  so  that  the  party  now  con- 
sisted of  nearly  three  hundred  men.  The 
20th,  being  Sunday,  was  passed  in  repose ; 
but  on  the  21st  the  ascent  was  resumed, 
and  they  reached  a  large  cave,  which  was 
subsequently  very  useful  as  a  depot  for 
stores ;  and  a  shelter  for  those  who  became 
disabled  by  the  mountain  sickness, — from 
this  circumstance  called  the  Recruiting 
Station.  A  lieutenant  and  a  party  of  men 
were  left  at  this  place ;  and  on  the  22d  the 
party  reached  another  encampment,  after- 
wards known  as  the  Flag  Station,  where  a 
party  was  also  lefl.  At  length,  on  the  24th, 
they  reached  their  last  and  highest  station, 
a  point  called  by  the  sailors  Pendulum 
Peak ;  and  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  crater,  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
All  hands  were  employed  in  constructing  a 
camp  upon  this  exposed  point ;  which  was 
at  length  imperfectly  effected  by  building 
walls  with  the  loose  fragments  of  lava,  so  as 
to  shelter  the  tents  from  the  piercing  and 
stormy  winds  continually  blowing.  In  this 
dreary  situation,  several  days  were  passed ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  January,  1641,  Captain 
Wilkes  ascended  the  highest  summit  of  the 
mountain — a  point  almost  exactly  opposite 
to  Pendulum  Peak.  From  this  elevation 
he  measured  the  height  of  the  neighboring 
mountain  of  Mauna  Kea,  which  he  found 
to  be  193  feet  above  him  ]  thus  settling,  in 
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favor  of  the  latter,  the  question  of  supre- 
macy throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Du- 
ring their  long  stay  upon  the  summit  of 
Mauna  Loa,  the  whole  of  the  adventurous 
parly  were  more  or  less  affected  by  very 
distressing  symptoms  of  indisposition  ;  but 
no  serious  illness  occurred,  nor  did  any 
dangerous  accident  take  place,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  single  seaman  ;  who  was  ac- 
cidentally left  behind,  exhausted,  during 
the  ascent  of  a  small  detached  party  from 
the  Recruiting  to  the  Flag  Station,  and 
was  not  discovered  until  nearly  frozen  to 
death.  On  the  13th  the  party  broke  up 
from  the  encampment  at  Pendulum  Peak ; 
and  on  the  14th,  they  completed  their  de- 
scent, and  reached  the  crater  of  Kilauea. 

Several  weeks  were  passed  in  various  sur- 
veys and  experiments  at  Kilauea  and  else- 
where in  the  island ;  and  on  the  5th  of. 
March  the  Vincennes  sailed  fromHilo  Bay. 
On  the  6th  she  anchored  in  Lahaina  roads, 
off  the  island  of  Maui,  which  lies  to  the 
north-west  of  Hawaii,  in  a  line  between 
that  Island  and  Oahu.  On  the  17th  she 
left  her  anchorage,  and  on  the  18th  returned 
to  Honolulu.  On  the  23d  she  was  joined 
by  the  Porpoise,  which  had  sailed  on\he 
16th  of  November;  and  had  since  been 
employed  in  making  a  more  accurate  sur- 
vey of  the  Paumotu  group  of  islands.  The 
Peacock  and  the  Flying-fish  had  lef\  Hono- 
lulu on  the  2d  of  December,  and  were  still 
absent.  On  the  5th  of  April  the  Vincennes 
and  Porpoise  sailed  from  Honolulu  for  the 
North  American  coast.  On  the  28th  they 
arrived  off  the  Columbia  river;  but  the 
weather  was  so  unfavorable,  and  the  surf 
upon  the  bar  so  dangerous,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  defer  entering  it.  They  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  the  northward,  and 
on  the  1st  of  May  entered  the  straits  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca,  and  anchored  in  Port  Dis- 
covery. On  the  succeeding  days  they  con- 
tinued to  advance  into  Admiralty  Inlet,  and 
on  the  11th  reached  its  extremity,  and 
moored  off  Fort  Nisqually, — a  stronghold 
erected  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company. 

From  this  day  until  the  17th  of  June, 
their  time  was  passed  in  various  scientific 
experiments  lA,  Nisqually ;  and  in  expedi- 
tions to  explore  the  neighboring  prairies 
and  rivers, — particularly  the  Columbia  and 
its  tributaries*  The  Vincennes  and  Por- 
poise then  removed  from  Nisqually  to  New 
Dungeness,  an  anchorage  within  the  straits 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  the  winding  creeks  and  inlets  of 
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the  bay ;  and  while  lying  at  this  place,  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  received  the  disastrous  news  that 
the  Peacock,  whose  non-arrival  had  for 
some  time  caused  him  great  anxiety,  had 
been  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

On  the  3d  of  August  the  Vincennes  and 
Porpoise  put  to  sea  from  New  Dungeness, 
and  on  the  6th  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the 
Flyingr-fishjOn  board  which  vessel  was  Cap- 
tain Hudson,  from  whom  Captain  Wilkes 
now.  received  the  report  of  the  late  misfor- 
tune. 

It  appeared  that  after  departing  from 
Oahu,  eight  months  previously,  the  Pea- 
cock and  Flying-fish  had  continued  for  sev- 
eral weeks  cruising  to  the  southward,  in 
search  of  various  small  islands  and  coral 
reefs  which  had  been  reported  to  exist ;  but 
most  of  which  they  were  unsuccessful  in 
discovering.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1841, 
they  discovered  an  island,  previously  un- 
ktiown,  lying  to  the  nor^h  of  the  Samoan 
group,  which  Captain  Hudson  named  Bow- 
ditch  Island ;  and  on  the  6ch  of  February 
the  Peacock  arrived  off  the  island  of  Upolu, 
and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Apia  on  its 
northern  coast.  On  the  6th  of  March  they 
led  the  Samoan  group,  and  stood  to  the 
north-west,  and  on  the  14th  they  made  the 
most  southerly  island  of  the  Ellice  group. 
They  continued  their  course  in  the  same 
direction  for  nearly  two  months,  during 
which  time  they  touched  at  most  of  the 
small  islands  comprising  the  Ellice  and 
Kingsmill  groups.  They  found  great  diver- 
sity of  character  among  the  natives;  but 
the  generality  appear  to  have  displayed  the 
worst  characteristics  of  the  Polynesian  race ; 
and  on  one  occasion  their  treacherous  fero- 
city was  the  occasion  of  very  serious  mis- 
chief. This  was  at  Taputeouea,  or  Drum- 
mond's  Island ;  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Kingsmill  group,  and  supposed  to  contain 
about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  na- 
tives, who  appeared  a  remarkably  warlike 
and  ferocious  race,  had  been  repeatedly 
guilty  of  insulting  behaviour  to  their  vis- 
itors; and  had  more  than  once  shown  a 
very  suspicious  wish  to  decoy  them  into 
situations  unfavorable  to  defence.  At 
•  length  one  of  the  Peacock's  seamen,  who 
had  gone  on  shore  to  visit  a  town  named 
Uliwa,  flailed  to  reappear  on  board.  Every 
inquiry  was  made  without  effect,  until  no 
doubt  remained  of  his  assassination  by  the 
natives.     Captain  Hudson  then  resolved  to 

Sunish   the  outrage;    and   on  the  9th  of 
larch  sent  on  shore  bis  boats,  with  orders 


to  destroy  Utiwa.  They  were  opposed  in 
landing  by  a  flotilla  of  canoes,  which  they 
dispersed  with  a  loss  of  twelve  men  killed; 
after  which  they  burned  the  town,  and  re- 
turned on  board  without  having  been  able 
to  find  any  traces  of  their  unfortunate  ship- 
mate. We  have  already  shown  the  necessity 
of  prompt  and  effectual  retaliation  in  all 
cases  of  this  sort;  and  we  may  add,  that  in 
the  present  case  it  was  the  more  indispen- 
sable ;  because  the  natives,  in  their  entire 
ignorance  of  civilized  war,  might  very  easily 
have  been  induced  to  entertain  a  most  dan- 
gerous opinion  of  their  own  superiority. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  being  then  nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Cap- 
tain Hudson  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  to 
his  rendezvous  in  the  Columbia.  The  Pea- 
cock, therefore,  altered  her  course  to  the 
eastward;  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  after 
stopping  for  a  few  days  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
The  bar  at  this  place  is  well  known  to  be 
extremely  dangerous  of  passage ;  nor  was 
there  any  pilot  to  be  procured  at  the  time  of 
the  Peacock's  arrival ;  but  Captain  Hudson 
being  considerably  behind  the  time  fixed 
for  his  presence,  and  having  with  him  cer- 
tain written  instructions  upon  which  he 
considered  himself  justified  in  relying,  re- 
solved to  make  the  attempt.  On  the  18th, 
accordingly,  the  Peacock  stood  for  the 
shore ;  but,  though  every  possible  precau- 
tion was  taken  as  she  approached  it,  she 
struck  in  a  very  short  time  upon  a  shoal, 
and  remained  immovably  grounded.  It  was 
soon  found  that  her  situation  was  hopeless; 
on  the  19th,  her  crew  reached  the  land 
without  loss,  though  not  without  consider- 
able difficulty  and  danger ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th,  it  was  found  that  the  ship 
had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  night.  We  must 
not  omit  to  add,  that  Captain  Wilkes  ex- 
presses himself  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  Captain  Hudson's  determina- 
tion to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  bar ;  and 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  conduct 
during  the  shipwreck. 

The  loss  of  ihe  Peacock  made  it  neces- 
sary to  alter,  in  some  degree,  the  general 
plan  of  the  expedition.  The  Vincennes, 
under  Captain  Ringold,  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  San  Francisco;  while  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  with  the  Porpoise  and  Tender, 
passed  the  bar,  and  anchored  off  the  town 
of  Astoria.  His  first  cate  was  to  provide  a 
vessel  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Pea- 
cock's crew,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  fu- 
ture operations  of  the  squadron ;  and  this 
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he  fortunately  found  means  to  effect.  An 
American  merchant  hrig,  then  lying  in  the 
river,  was  purchased  on  behalf  of  the  go- 
vernment, named  the  *  Oregon/  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Hudson. 
While  the  necessary  alterations  in  the 
equipment  of  their  new  consort  were  going 
on,  the  Porpoise  and  Flying-fish  proceeded 
to  explore  the  navigable  part  of  the  Colum- 
bia. They  lefl  Astoria  on  the  18th  of 
August,  and  ascended  the  river  as  far  as 
Fort  Vancouver;  where  they  were  very 
hospitably  received  by  the  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They  remained 
at  this  place  from  the  28th  of  August  to  the 
14th  of  September ;  daring  which  time  par- 
ties were  constantly  employed  in  surveying 
the  surrounding  country ;  and  on  the  latter 
day  they  set  out  on  their  return  to  Astoria, 
where  they  anchored  on  the  I  st  of  October. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  weather  be- 
ing favorable,  the  Porpoise  and  Oregon 
passed  the  bar;  and  on  the  lOth  they  were 
joined  by  Captain  Wilkes  with  the  Tender. 
The  three  vessels  then  stood  to  the  south- 
ward ;  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay  on 
the  19th,  where  they  found  the  Vincennes  at 
anchor.  Captain  Ringold,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  bay  on  the  14th  of  August,  had  alrea- 
dy made  considerable  progress  in  explor- 
ing the  Sacramento  river;  and  in  a  few 
days  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the 
final  departure  of  the  squadron  from  the 
north-west  const.  On  the  22d  of  October, 
the  Vincennes,  Porpoise,  Oregon,  and  Fly- 
ing-fish left  the  harbor,  and  on  the  17th 
they  arrived  at  Honolulu.  On  the  27th  of 
November  the  squadron  again  put  to  sea, 
and  took  their  last  leave  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  Vincennes  and  Flying-fish 
then  parted  company  from  their  consorts ; 
and  st.anding  to  the  westward,  entered  the 
Sea  of  China,  and  anchored  in  the  roads  of 
xManiila  on  the  13th  of  January,  1842.  On 
the  21st  they  left  Manilla;  the  Vincennes, 
parting  company  from  the  Tender,  crossed 
the  Sooloo  Sea  to  the  southward,  and  on 
the  3d  of  February  anchored  off  the  town 
of  Soung,  which  is  the  capital  of  Sooloo,  a 
small  island  ly  ing  to  the  north-east  of  Borneo. 

The  late  Captain  Basil  Hall  has,  with 
his  usual  vivacity,  described  the  forcible 
impression  which  the  diffeient  habits  of 
different  nations  make  upon  the  seaman  ; 
who,  instead  of  passing  from  one  to  the 
other  by  the  gradual  progress  of  a  land 
traveller,  has  nothing  but  the  difference  of 
climate  to  prepare  his  imagination  for  the 
change  from  the  bustle    of   an   English 


port  to  the  blooming  solitude  of  a  Tropical 
Island,  or  to  the  silent  desolation  of  a  Po- 
lar coast.  There  could  scarcely  be  a 
stronger  contrast  between  two  inhabited 
regions,  than  between  the  scenes  at  present 
visited  by  the  Vincennes,  and  the  savage 
cannibals  of  the  Fejee  Isles,  or  the  sordid 
fishermen  of  the  north-east  coast.  Manilla 
is  a  true  Spanish  colony;  and  the  colonists 
have  introduced  among  the  natives  all  the 
picturesque  and  voluptuous  indolence  of 
their  national  manners.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  ourselves  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
when  we  read  of  the  Prado  with  its  groups 
of  smoking  or  gambling  loungers;  of  the 
Tertulia  with  its  guitars,  dances,  and 
lemonade;  or  of  the  courteous  officials, 
with  their  sonorous  names  and  formal  po- 
liteness. The  natives  of  Sooloo,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  in  all  respects  Asiatics; 
and,  with  their  ^lender  forms  and  effeminate 
features,  bear  far  greater  resemblance  to 
the  Hindoo  than  to  the  Malay  or  Polynesian 
race.  It  is  curious  to  recognize,  in  the 
deportment  of  the  petty  despot  of  this  ob- 
scure island,  the  same  puerile  eagerness  to 
display  dignity  and  compel  servility,  which 
has  so  often  excited  the  surprise  of  Euro- 
pean Embassies  at  the  splendid  courts  of 
Delhi  or  Ispahan.  In  other  respects,  these 
islanders  seem  to  bear  a  very  indifferent 
character ;  being,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Captain  Wilkes,  perfidious  and 
cowardly  in  disposition,  and,  like  most  of 
the]natives  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelagos, 
inveterate  pirates. 

On  the  12th  of  February  the  Vincennes 
left  Sooloo,  passed  to  the  westward  of  Bor- 
neo, and  anchored  on  the  19th  in  the  road 
of  Singapore ;  where  she  found  the  Por- 
poise, Oregon,  and  Flying-fish.  The  place 
is  a  perfect  Emporium  of  Eastern  com- 
merce ;  but  its  prevailing  character  appears 
to  be  Chinese  ;  and  the  temples,  joss- 
houses,  and  junks  of  the  natives,  are  adorn- 
ed with  all  the  ingenious  deformities  which 
characterize  the  labors  of  that  singular 
people.  At  this  place  the  Flying-fish  was 
reported  unseaworthy,  and  was  consequent- 
ly, to  the  great  regret  of  the  whole  Squad- 
ron, disposed  of  by  public  sale.  Captain 
Wilkes  expresses  the  natural  regret  of  t 
seaman,  in  parting  with  a  faithful  compan- 
ion of  a  long  and  dangerous  expedition ; 
but  the  recollection  of  the  melancholy  fate 
which,  three  years  before,  had  befallen  the 
Seagull,  a  vessel  of  the  same  class  and 
size,  deterred  him  from  making  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  her  to  the  United  States. 
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We  may  now  pass  briefly  over  the  une- 
ventful conclusion  of  these  voyages.  On 
the  26th  of  February  the  Vincennes,  Por- 
poise, and  Oregon  sailed  from  Singapore; 
and  on  the  10th  of  June,  after  touching  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena,  the 
former  vessel  arrived  in  safety  at  New 
York. 

Such  is  the  outline — in  itself,  no  doubt, 
sufficiently  dry  and  uninteresting — of  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  laborious  cruises 
ever  undertaken.  To  the  unimaginative 
reader,  our  barren  list  of  dates  and  locali- 
ties will  be  little  more  than  a  detached  ta- 
ble of  contents ;  only  worth  setting  down 
for  the  practical  purpose  of  saving^  him 
some  trouble  in  exploring  a  voluminous 
work.  But  to  those  who,  themselves  en- 
gaged in  the  tranquil  occupations  of  civil- 
ized life,  can  appreciate  the  courage  re- 
quired to  endure  a  lasting  separation  from 
its  enjoyments,  we  rather  think  that  our 
sketch  will  appear  a  record  of  some  inter- 
est. There  is  surely  something  striking, 
even  in  the  common-place  simplicity  with 
which  such  voyagers  as  Captain  Wilkes 
generally  relate  their  adventures  ; — ap- 
parently unconscious  that,  in  passing  years 
among  dangerous  seas  and  Cannibal  Island- 
ers, they  have  been  employed  in  any  man- 
ner different  from  the  ordinary  routine  of 
their  profession.  The  patient  zeal  neces- 
sary for  such  an  enterprise  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  hardihood  which  we  have  seen 
prompting  some  spirited  young  men  to 
serve  a  campaign  with  Don  Carlos,  or  to 
pass  a  hunting  season  with  the  Paunee  In- 
dians. It  differs  from  the  mere  love  of  ex- 
citement and  adventure,  as  the  courage  of 
a  martyr  differs  from  the  courage  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
many  a  naval  Commander  has  obtained  the 
honors  of  a  hero,  by  a  display  of  firmness 
and  talents  far  inferior  to  that  which  can 
only  gain  for  Captain  Wilkes  the  sober 
reputation  of  a  judicious  and  scientific 
voyager. 


The  Dukb  and  his  Autograph. — Field 
Marshal  Duke  of  Wellington— although  he 
beat  Napoleon— is  a  simple,  ingenuous  soul, 
continually  duped  by  a  gang  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ana  others  who — with  a  morbid 
taste  for  ink  and  paper — pursue  men  of  mark 
for  their  autograpns. 

As  the  Duke  is  known  to  answer  every  let- 
ter— no  matter  its  import — addressed  to  him, 


[July, 

all  kinds  of  epistles  are  sent  him,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  drawing  Hie  Grace  of  his  auto- 
graph. W§  have  seen  many  of  the  Duke's  an- 
swers, and  give  a  few. 

'  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in- 
forms Michael  Wiggins  that  the  coat  he  wore 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo  was  not  the  original 
model  of  the  present  D'Oreay  paletot  The 
Comte  D'Orsay  is  much  too  honorable  a  man 
to  steal  any  thmcj  from  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, or — as  the  Duke  firmly  believes — from 
any  body  else.' 

*The  Duke  of  Wellington  desires  Peter 
Snout  to  take  note  that  he  is  Gommander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army,  and  not  a  hatter.  There- 
fore it  is  not  the  Duke's  business  to  see  that 
the  wig  of  the  statue  of  George  the  Fourth, 
Trafalgar  Square,  should  be  covered.' 

*  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
received  John  Jones's  letter.  The  late  Duke's 
debts  maybe  paid,  and  they  may  not.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  informs  John  Jones  that 
he  shall  not  pay  them.' 

And  in  this  shameful  manner  is  the  courtesy 
of  the  noble  Duke  every  day  played  upon. 
The  Irish  papers  give  the  last  instance  of 
these  intrusions  upon  his  Grace's  time,  with, 
of  course,  the  answer  it  provoked. 

Somebody  called  the  Duke's  attention  to  the 
new  cotton  shirts  adopted  by  the  Army,  and  to 
the  potato-sickness.  The  Duke  went* at  once 
into  the  shirts,  but  would  not  touch  the  pota- 
toes:— 

*  Upon  the  other  parts  of  Mr. 's  letter, 

that  is,  the  state  of  distress  existing  in  the 
neighborhood  of—,  consequent  on  wliat  is 
called  the  potato  disease,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington begs  leave  to  suggest  to  Mr. that 

he  is  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army.' 

And  therefore,  as  Mr. ought  to  have 

known,  is  not  called  upon  to  cry  *  eyes  right ' 

to  the  potatoes.    But  Mr. already  knew 

as  much.  All  he  wanted  was  the  Duke's  au- 
tograph, and  he  got  it — Punch, 


Prom  the  Literary  Gazette. 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  ALGERINES. 

Algeria  and  Tunis  in  1845.  Bif  Captain 
J,  C.  Kennedy,  IStk  Regiment.  2  vols. 
l2mo.     H.  Cdburn. 

A  LIGHT,  slight,  and  pleasant  excursion, 
through  portions  of  Africa  occupied  by  or 
under  the  influence  of  the  French,  in 
which  the  writer  was  accompanied  by  Lord 
Fielding,  and  also  joined  by  Count  de 
Goltz,  a  Prussian  officer  of  engineers,  with 
whom  the  English  .travellers  met  at  Algiers. 
It  is  written  in  a  frank  soldierly  s^yle, 
speaks  very  handsomely  of  the  French  ^offi* 
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cers,  from  whom,  throughout,  every  friend- 
ly and  hospitable  alteDlion  was  received  ; 
and,  if  it  does  not  convey  to  the  public 
much  that  is  new,  is  nevertheless  accepta- 
ble as  a  recent  glance  at  a  country  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  readers  of  every  class. 

Soon  after  landing  at  Algiers,  an  impro- 
vised explosion  of  a  magazine  gave  our 
military  tourist  a  military  salute.  Enjoying 
an  evening  stroll  in  the  Place  de  Gouverne- 
ment,  we  are  told  : 

"Three  sides  are  nearly  enclosed  with 
handsome  well-built  houees  in  the  French 
style,  and  the  fourth,  facing  the  sea,  juts  cat 
in  an  obtuse  angle,  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
northern  face  is  occupied  by  a  mosque  of  no 
architectural  beauty,  and  the  other,  overlook- 
ing a  battery  of  heavy  guns,  affords  a  splendid 
view  of  the  port,  the  shipping,  and  the  bay  of 
Algiers.  In  the  Place  are  the  principal  ho- 
tels, the  fashionable  caf^s,  and  the  best  shops. 
As  the  night  closed  in.  the  ciiD^s  blazed  with 
light,  and  the  square  was  thronged  with  offi- 
cers, soldiers,  sailors,  Jews,  Moors,  Arabs,  the 
wealthy  merchant  and  the  poor  coloniet,  the 
freed  negro,  the  awkward  conscript  of  the  last 
'  tirage,'  and  the  handsome  dragoon  in  the  sol- 
dierlike uniform  of  the  ^  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,' 
mingled  together  in  a  scene  of  picturesque 
coni'usion,  each  following  his  own  method  in 
search  of  pleasure  after  the  toils  of  the  past 
day.  This  scene  of  gayety  was,  however,  soon 
to  change.  At  ten  o'clock  we  leit  the  Caie  de 
la  Perie,  and  lingering  near  the  entrance  with 
the  sound  of  the  music  still  ringing  in  our 
ears^  were  startled  by  a  bright  flash  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  harbor,  a  sheet  of  flame  rose 
into  tlie  air,  instantaneously  followed  by  a  loud 
explosion,  and  then  several  smaller  ones  in 
rapid  succession :  the  ground  shook  as  with 
an  earthcjuake,  and  broken  glass  from  the 
windows  lacing  the  sea,  fell  in  showers  around 
us.  For  a  few  seconds  a  dead  silence  reign- 
ed ;  the  crowd  seemed  paralyzed — not  a  word 
was  spoken — each  looked  round  upon  his 
neighbors  as  if  seeking  information  from  those 
as  ignorant  as  himself.  Then  with  one  im- 
pulse, as  if  the  spell  that  had  held  the  crowd 
motionless  hud  been  suddenly  broknn,  a  rush 
was  made  towards  ihe  harbor.  Every  body 
spoke  at  once ;  a  hundred  wonderful  and  con- 
tradictory rumors  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  '  Abd-el- 
Kader  and  the  Arabs  are  attacking  the  city,' 
cried  one.  ^  It  is  an  earthquake.'  *  No,  no,  it 
is  the  English,  it  is  Ma  perfide  Albion,"  ex- 
claimed another,  ^  who,  according  to  her  usual 
custom,  has,  without  declaring  war,  seized 
upon  the  harbor  and  the  fleet.'  '  Nonsense,' 
answered  another,  •  I  tell  you  the  great  mag- 
azine on  the  Mole  has  exploded,  and  the  light- 
house, the  arsenal,  the  admiralty,  the  admiral 
and  all  his  stafi)  are  blowirup.'  This  last  re- 
port, although  greatly  exaggerated,  unibrtu- 
nately  proved  to  be  too  true ',  upwards  of  a 
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hundred  fellow-beings  had  in  a  few  seconds 
been  hurried  unwarned  into  the  presence  of 
their  God.  Lord  Fielding  having  been  separ- 
ated in  the  confusion  from  Count  de  Goltz  and 
myself,  was  one  of  the  first  who  reached  the 
scene,  and  met  the  survivors  of  this  sad  event; 
officers,  soldiers,  nnd  sailors,  mixed  with  la- 
dies, some  dressed  for  an  evening  party,  and 
others  risen  from  their  beds  with  infants  in 
their  arms,  as  they  had  rushed  from  the 
neighboring  houses  in  tlie  first  impulse  of  ter- 
ror :  the  moans  of  the  wounded,  alas !  but  few 
in  number,  were  mingled  with  the  screams  of 
the  frightened  children;  wives  were  seeking 
their  husbands,  parents  their  children,  and 
friends  each  other ;  no  one  knew  who  had 
perished,  or  who  had  escaped,  and  in  some 
cases  this  dreadful  uncertainty  lasted  until 
morning ;  members  of  the  same  family  having 
in  the  darkness  and  confusion  taken  refuge 
in  difierent  houses.  Next  morning  on  visiting 
the  scene,  we  found  that  a  large  building,  sit- 
uated betweerf  the  admiralty  and  the  light- 
house was  a  heap  of  ruins ;  blocks  of  stone, 
huge  beams,  and  masses  of  masonrv  confused- 
ly thrown  together,  the  portions  of  the  walla 
that  were  still  standing  cracked  in  various 
places ;  the  houses  occupied  by  the  flag-cap- 
lain  and  the  captain  of  the  port  much  damag- 
ed, the  sides  nearest  the  explosion  blown  down; 
the  lantern  of  the  'phare' oroken.  and  the  ad- 
miralty slightly  damaged.  During  this  and 
many  succeeding  days  the  troops  were  busily 
employed  searching  for  the  bodies,  many  of 
which  were  not  discovered  for  some  time ;  one 
poor  wretch  was  found  alive  amid  the  ruins  on 
the  fourth  day ;  and  in  one  long  room,  used  as  an 
artillery  barrack,  and  containing  rows  of  beds 
on  either  side,  nearly  fifty  bodies  were  found 
lying  in  death,  as  they  had  laid  them  down  to 
sleep ;  and  in  the  centre,  the  crushed  and  dis- 
figured remains  of  a  party  engaged  at  play, 
the  stakes  before  them,  and  the  cards  still  firm- 
ly grasped  in  their  stiffened  hands.  The  fate 
of  Madame  ♦  *  *,  the  wife  of  the  port-captain, 
was  most  melancholy.  Whilst  in  the  midst  of 
her  friends,  who,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  were 
that  evening  collected  at  her  house,  she  heard 
her  child  crying  in  the  adjoining  room,  she 
hastened  to  sootne  it,  and,  on  crossing  the 
pnssnge  from  one  door  to  the  other,  the  ex- 
plosion took  place :  she  was  killed  instantane- 
ously ;  her  child  in  one  room,  and  her  husband 
and  friends  in  the  other,  escaping  unhurt.  The 
daughter  of  Madame  P  *  ♦  *,  a  little  girl  be- 
tween lour  and  five  years  of  age,  W€w  asleep 
in  a  room,  part  of  the  roof  of  which  was  blown 
down ;  she  was  taken  out  of  bed  and  carried 
from  the  port  to  the  Grand  Place  still  asleep, 
neither  the  noise  of  the  explosion,  the  falling 
ruins,  nor  the  removal,  having  awoke  her. 
The  total  loss  by  this  melancholy  accident 
proved  to  be  one  hundred  and  one  killed  and 
thirteen  wounded.  The  cause  of  the  explosion 
will  probably  for  ever  remain  unknown." 

The  origin  of  the  French  invasion  is 
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Stated  in  connexion  with  an  account  of  the 
Kasbah,  or  the  Dey's  private  apartments 
(now  i  barrack),  within  which  is  a  small 
room  where  was  '*  given  the  famous  '  coup 
de  chasse-mouche/  an  event  pregnant  with 
consequences  of  such  vita)  importance  to 
the  Dey  and  the  regency.  On  the  27  th  of 
April,  1827,  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the 
Beyram,  the  diplomatic  corps  were,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  presented  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Dey.  During  the  interview 
an  angry  discussion  took  place  between  the 
Dey  and  the  French  consul,  which  ended 
by  the  Dey  in  a  passionate  moment  striking 
the  consul  in  the  face  with  his  fan.  To 
this  blow  the  subsequent  events  that  have 
taken  place  are  to  be  referred ;  it  cost  the 
Dey  his  throne,  drove  him  an  exile  to  die 
in  a  foreign  land,  caused  the  ruin  of  the 
Turkish  dominion,  which  had  endured  for 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  and  in 
replacing  it  by  an  European  and  Christian 
government,  must,  sooner  or  later,  work  a 
most  beneficial  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  however  dim 
and  distant  such  a  prospect  may  appear  at 
present.  This  room  is  now  used  as  a 
poultry-yard ;  and,  singularly  enough,  as 
we  entered,  a  cock  strutting  on  the  deserted 
divan  proclaimed  his  victory  over  some  fee- 
bler rival  by  a  triumphant  crow,  an  appro- 
priate emblem  of  the  real  state  of  affairs." 
The  proud  Cock  of  Gaul  no  doubt  felt 
himself  at  home  in  the  ex-harem ;  and  his 
strutting  and  crowing  on  the  deserted  di- 
van, just  as  if  it  were  a  dunghill,  would 
make  a  picture  for  Landseer,  conveying  a 
potent  animal-moral,  and  prophetic  of  the 
farther  fall  of  Turkey ;  the  motto, — 

*  O  Dey  and  Night,  bat  this  is  wondrous  strange  !' 

Jjeaving  the  Cock  in  possession,  the  visitors 
set  out  for  the  interior,  penetrated  several 
mountain  passes,  stopped  at  Medeah,  and 
thence  took  a  trip  to  the  Little  Desert  to 
see  the  natives  at  home,  and  have  some 
sport  in  the  way  of  hunting  and  shooting 
Before  quoting  a  few  of  the  incidents,  we 
may  as  well  copy  the  view  of  the  country 
traversed  between  the  34th  and  37th  de- 
grees of  latitude,  t.  «.  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Great  Zahara. 

"  The  regions  to  (he  southward  of  Algiersj 
lying  between  the  34lh  and  37th  degrees  ol 
latitude,  posEess  six  climates  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  plain  ol'the  Afleteedjah, 
which  is  lowj  warm,  and  damp.  The  chain 
of  the  Atlas,  twenty-five  leagues   in  width, 
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rising  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ^ea, 
and  whose  climate,  extending  as  far  aa  Bog- 
har,  resembiee  that  of  the  south  of  France. 
The  Little  Desert— an  elevated  district,  but 
scantily  watered.  The  mountainous  country 
of  the  Djebel  Ammour,  and  the  Djebel  Sahary. 
from  four  to  five  thousand  feet  in  height,  and 
twenty-five  leagues  in  width.  Further  south 
comes  the  northern  part  of  the  basia  of  the 
Mzi— a  series  of  abrupt  elevations  with  an 
arid  soil  and  a  burning  sky.  And  lastly,  at 
Laghouat  is  ihe  Great  Desert,  where  you  find 
neither  mountains  nor  water.  From  the  sea- 
coast  to  within  four  leagues  south  of  Boghar, 
grain  is  cultivated,  without  irrigation.  After 
that,  water  must  be  artificially  supplied,  ex- 
cept in  some  elevated  or  damp  situations.  It 
is  probable  that  the  system  of  irrigation  intro- 
duced by  the  Arabs  into  Spain  is  derived 
from  the  conquerors  having  employed  there 
the  same  methods  of  cultivation  thai  they  had 
been  forced  by  necessity  to  follow  in  tilling  the 
sandy  soil  of  Alrica. 

"In  the  Meteedjah  grow  the  aloe,  palm, 
cactus,  and  orange,  which  do  not  flourish  in 
the  Atlas,  the  trees  of  which  are  those  of  the 
south  of  France — such  as  evergreen-oaks, 
elms,  cork-trees,  pines,  cypresses,  &c.  The 
trees  of  the  Desert  are  the  lentisci,  the  karou- 
ba,  the  juniper — which  attains  the  height  of 
thirty  feet,  and,  in  damp  places,  the  tamarisk. 
In  the  chains  of  the  Djebel  Ammour  and  Dje- 
bel Sahary  the  trees  are  confined  to  the  lentis- 
ci, cypresses,  pines,  and  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  mountains,  the  ilex.  In  the  gardens 
about  the  Ksars  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe  and 
Africa  are  seen  flourishing  side  by  side.  In 
the  Meteedjah  the  palms  are  unproductive, 
and  are  not  to  be  met  with  again  until  to  the 
south  of  the  Djebel  Ammour,  where  they 
yield  most  abundantly,  in  a  country  where 
wheat  and  barley  are  scarce  and  dear,  and 
the  date  is  the  principal  article  of  food.  Here 
nature  puts  on  a  peculiar  aspect ;  the  vegeta- 
ble productions  of  the  soil,  the  minerals,  the 
birds,  the  reptiles,  and  the  insects,  all  follow 
one  type — the  type  of  Central  Africa.  In  the 
Great  and  Little  Deserts  the  higher  parts  con- 
sist of  little  else  than  rock ;  while  in  many  of 
I  he  less  elevated  portions,  a  thick  bed  of  ve- 
getable earth  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  found. 
In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  Little 
Desert  is  covered  with  herbs,  aflbrding  an 
abundant  pasturage,  superior  to  what  is  thea 
found  on  the  Djebel  Ammour.  In  the  Great 
Desert  there  is  no  grass,  except  in  certain 
moist  places.  At  the  end  of  June  the  grass 
dries  up,  and  the  flocks  then  eat  it  as  hay.  In 
Novemoer  fall  the  first  rains,  and  verdure 
again  returns.  Throughout  the  desert  truffles 
are  found  in  immense  quantities,  whitish  in 
color,  and  without  any  great  flavor:  they  are, 
nevertheless,  a  recherchS  and  wholesome  ad- 
dition to  the  table,  and  are  even  an  object  of 
commerce,  when  preserved  by  drying.  The 
lion  and  the  panther,  which  are  t^lenibly  com- 
mon in  the  wooded  mountains  of  the  Atlas, 
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are  not  to  be  found  in  either  the  Great  or  Little 
Desert.  On  leaving  Taguine.  the  ostrich  be- 
gins to  appear,  as  well  as  a  larse  species  of 
antelope,  called  by  the  Arabs  *Iouache.'  In 
the  Gteat  Desert  the  horned  viper,  a  serpent 
of  a  very  dangerous  species,  is  numerous ;  and 
there  are  also  lizards,  nearly  three  feet  long, 
with  a  flat,  denticulated  tail.  The  largest  ser- 
pents are  rarely  more  than  seven  feet  and  a 
half  in  length.  When  the  sea-breeze,  having 
passed  over  the  Meteedjah,  reaches  the  Atlas, 
its  temperature  becomes  reduced,  and  it  de- 
posits its  humidity  in  the  form  of  clouds,  rain, 
.  or  snow ;  ihen,  carried  on  over  the  Little  De- 
sert, the  clouds  are  dispersed  by  the  increased 
heat  of  the  soil,  only  to  be  again  re-formed  on 
the  ranges  of  the  Djebel  Ammour,  and  finally 
disappear  as  theypass  over  the  burninsr  plains 
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of  the  Sahara.  Thus,  often  in  the  Litile  De- 
sert the  weather  will  be  beautiful,  while  the 
Atlas  and  Djebel  Ammour,  to  the  north  and 
south,  are  both  enveloped  in  clouds ;  and  when 
General  Marey's  expedition  crossed  the  ridge 
of  the  Djebel  Ammour  in  the  midst  of  a  vio- 
lent storm,  the  sky  was  serene  and  clear,  and 
the  weather  lovely  in  the  deserts  on  either 
side  of  the  mountains.  As  by  these  moun- 
tains a  large  portion  of  the  moisture  carried 
by  the  winds  is  intercepted,  comparatively  but 
a  small  share  reaches  the  elevated  plains  be 
yond  (except  during  the  winter,  when  the 
rain  fails  in  torrents),  but  being  almost  entire- 
ly dependent  for  water  on  what  comes  from 
the  heavens,  and  that  source  being  closed  fbr 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  soil  is  burnt 
up,  vegetation  cannot  exist,  and  these  plains 
become  a  desert.  In  the  Atlas  and  the  Djebel 
Ammour  snow  falls  every  winter,  and  lies  on 
the  ground  for  several  weeks.  It  has  been 
seen  on  the  Djebel  Sahary  in  the  month  of 
May.  Bui  little  snow  falls  in  the  Meteedjah 
or  the  deserts,  and  when  it  does,  it  melts  al- 
most immediately." 

The  history  of  the  Razzia  of  General  Ma- 
rej  in  1844  is  reprinted  from  a  pamphlet 
privately  circulated  by  that  distinguished  of- 
ficer ;  and  will,  we  dare  say,  especially  inte- 
rest military  readers ;  but  all  that  we  need 
say  of  the  General  is,  that  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  render  the  expedition 
of  our  countrymen  agreeable  to  them. 
That  he  got  them  to  see  as  many  of  the 
lions  as  he  could  may  be  granted,  when  we 
mention  that  among  the  rest  he  exhibited 
to  them  a  lame  one  of  his  own. 

"During  the  evening  (says Captain  Kenne- 
dy) we  learnt  much  that  was  interesting  con- 
cerning the  Arabs  from  the  General,  who  is 
more  mtimately  acquainted  with  the  Arab 
character,  and  with  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, than  perhaps  any  other  oflicer  in  the 
French  service.  For  several  years  command 
ant  of  the  Spahis  (the  Arab  cavalry  in  the  pay 
of  the  French),  he  lived  among  them,  adopt- 


ing their  dress,  and  both  writing  and  speaking 
Arabic  fluently ;  he  is  thus  able  to  communi- 
cate with  the  tribes  under  his  government 
without  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  On 
our  asking  some  questions  about  a  lion  that 
we  had  heard  belonged  to  him,  he  said  he 
would  introduce  us  ai  once,  and  turning  to 
his  servant,  desired  him  to  bring  up  Sultan. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened  and  the  lion 
entered  the  room,  the  man  only  leading  him 
by  a  tuft  of  his  mane.  He  was  a  magnificent 
animal,  two  years  old,  and  full  grown,  all  but 
his  mane  ;  which  although  only  a  foot  long, 
made  nevertheless  a  respectable  appearance; 
he  did  not  seem  to  care  about  our  being  stran- 
gers, but  walking  about  the  room  like  a  large 
dog,  permitted  us  to  take  liberties  with  him, 
such  as  patting  himt,  shaking  a  paw,  and 
making  him  exhibit  his  teeth  and  claws.  He 
showed,  however,  a  marked  predilection  in 
favor  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and  lying  down 
before  them,  turned  on  his  back  to  be  scratch- 
ed. After  a  scratch  or  two  he  began  to 
yawn,  and  was  (airly  settling  himseir  for  a 
nap,  when  a  cigar  was  pufi'ed  in  his  face — a 
proceeding  he  evidently  did  not  approve  of — 
rising  in  a  hurry,  curling  up  his  lips,  and 
wrinkling  his  nose,  he  exposed  to  view  a  splen- 
did set  of  teeth,  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  not 
pleased.  A  hearty  sneeze  seemed  to  re- 
store him  to  good  temper ;  and  bearing  no 
malice,  he  returned  a  friendly  pat  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Captain  Martenot,  who  had  been 
the  aggressor,  by  rubbing  his  head  caressing- 
ly against  his  knees." 

In  the  Little  Desert  where  the  sporting 
was  pursued,  Captain  Kennedy  proceeds  to 
describe  the  battue. 

"  Day  was  breaking  when  we  were  aroused 
next  morning  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  the 
Arabs  who  were  to  assist  at  the  hunt.  The 
morning  was  bitterly  cold,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  43  degrees  ;  and  a  dense  mist  cov- 
ering the  face  of  the  mountains,  rendered  ob- 
jects at  twenty  yards  invisible.  The  eun  was 
just  rising  red  and  angry  through  the  fog, 
when  we  set  forth  for  the  spot  that  had  been 
fixed  upon  by  the  Arabs  for  our  first  beat, 
where  we  arrived  after  half  an  hour's  walk. 
In  the  mean  time  the  aspect  of  the  morning 
was  changed ;  the  sun,  having  dispersed  the 
mist,  shone  gloriously,  giving  promise  of  a 
fine  day.  Filty  Arabs  were  collected  when 
we  camn  up,  a  number  that  afterwards  swelled 
to  nearly  two  hundred,  many  of  them  mount- 
ed, who,  having  heard  what  was  going  on, 
joined  us  from  the  neighboring  tribes  j  a  yiul- 
tiiude  of  dogs  was  also  gathered  together,  for 
where  the  brushwood  is  so  thick,  it  is  diflicult 
to  force  the  boars  to  break  cover,  without  ac- 
tually coming  upon  them :  and  therefore  any 
little  barking  cur  that  has  a  tolerable  nose  is 
useful.  The  Righas  are  held  the  best  sports- 
men in  this  part  of  the  Atlas,  and  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  hunting  $  a  single  man  will  some- 
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limes  follow  a  boar  for  two  or  three  days  by 
the  track,  and  kill  him  at  Inst  with  a  single 
dog,  seldom  firing  unless  wiihin  a  few  yards ; 
when  killed,  the  only  use  they  make  of  the 
meat  is  to  feed  their  dogs ;  and,  if  near  a 
French  station,  they  occasionally  take  it  there 
for  sale.  Some  of  the  dogs  are  handsome, 
powerful  animals,  resembhng  those  bred  in 
England  between  a  greyhound  and  a  foxhound, 
are  courageous,  and  will  singly  attack  a  boar. 
These  dogs  are  rare,  and  valued  accordingly ; 
a  fine  one  being  seldom  parted  wiiii  by  an 
Arab,  unless  tempted  by  a  high  price.  The 
place  of  rendezvous  was  the  summit  of  a 
wooded  ridge,  sloping  gradually  down  to  a 
ravine  below,  the  ground  narrowing  with  the 
declivity,  and  enclosed  on  both  bands  by  the 
steep  sides  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  twenty  voltigeurs,  placed  at  intervals 
amon^  the  Arabs,  were  formed  in  an  extended 
line  along  the  ridge,  two  of  the  guns,  and  ^1 
the  dogs  remained  with  them ;  the  rest  of  the 
ffuns,  descending  quietly,  were  posted  on  the 
Dank  of  a  small  stream  that  ran  through  the 
valley,  at  the  points  where  it  was  considered 
probable  that  the  boars  would  attempt  to  pass. 
When  we  were  all  placed,  the  signal  was  giv- 
en from  below,  and  the  line  advanced,  making 
as  much  noise  as  possible  in  beating  the  cover, 
the  infantry  firing  blank  cartridge,  the  Arabs 
shouting,  and  the  dogs  barking.  Nothing, 
however,  was  found ;  £uid  the  two  next  ravines 
were  also  drawn  blank.  In  the  fourth  beat 
we  were  more  fortunate;  recent  traces  of  the 
presence  of  the  game  were  discovered.  The 
Doar  could  not  oe  far  off,  and  laying  on  the 
dogs,  a  dozen  voices  roared  out '  Haloof,  ha- 
loot''  (pig,  pig)  ;  a  general  rush  was  made  in 
the  direction  of  those  who  had  viewed  the 
game,  the  noise  redoubled,  and  the  scene  be- 
came most  exciting.  The  ravine,  steep,  rocky, 
and  clothed  with  thick  brushwood,  seemed  to 
be  alive  with  men,  the  burnished  barrels  of  the 
voltigeurs  glancing  in  the  sunlight  as  they 
pushed  forward  from  bush  to  bush,  keeping  up 
an  irregular  fire,  each  shot  marked  by  a  curl 
of  white  smoke  rising  Irom  the  copse,  and  the 
report  repeated  again  and  again,  echoing 
among  the  hills.  TJie  Arabe,  with  their  long 
gims,  and  the  loose  folds  of  their  bernouses 
waving  in  the  air,  as  they  rushed  at  full  speed 
over  the  roughest  ground,  mingled  their  wild 
cries  widi  the  yelling  and  barking  of  the  dogs; 
on  the  ridges  overlooking  the  ravine,  the 
horsemen  wat chine  the  motions  of  those 
below,  to  enable  inem  to  cut  off  the  boars 
if  they  should  lake  to  the  hill,  were  galloping 
about  at  a  fearful  pace  over  the  rocks  and 
stones,  now  lost  sight  of  in  some  deep  gully, 
then  seen  clambering  from  rock  to  rock,  their 
animals  more  like  goats  than  horses,  and  hav- 
ing regained  the  crest,  every  movement  of  the 
steeds  and  their  excited  riders  was  visible  to 
us  below,  each  figure  standing  out  in  bold  re- 
lief against  the  deep  blue  of  a  cloudless  sky. 
Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  mounted  j 
party,  the  game  crossed  the  hill  into  the  neigh- 
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boring  ravine,  but  not  until  a  two-year  old 
bad  been  shot  by  an  Arab,  and  a  fine  old  boar 
severely  hit  He  managed  to  get  away ;  and 
we  afterwards  heard,  on  our  return  to  Medeah. 
that  he  had  been  tracked,  and  sent  to* General 
Marey  a  day  or  two  after  by  the  Arabs.  The 
chase  having  taken  a  contrary  direction  to  our 
camp,  we  had  a  long  walk  before  us  under  a 
h roiling  sun ;  the  breeze  had  died  away,  and 
(he  stunted  trees  and  bushes  aflforded  no  shade 
at  noon.  At  one  o'clock  we  reached  the  tent, 
where  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  stood  at 
92  degrees,  after  eight  hours'  bard  work,  well 
repaid  for  our  labor  by  the  magificence  of  the- 
scenery,  and  the  excitementof  aepori  so  novel 
in  all  its  features." 


AN    ARAB    WEDDING. 

An  Arab  wedding,  in  a  high  family,  of- 
fered at  least  one  incident  of  a  novel  nature, 
and  curiously  characteristic  of  the  people : 

"As  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  stand  in  the 
front  row,  the  music,  which  had  ceased  for  a 
few  minutes,  struck  up,  and  the  lady  in  the 
midst  commenced  her  performances ;  mclining 
her  head  languishingJy  from  side  to  side,  she 
beat  time  with  her  feet,  raising  each  foot  altei^ 
nately  from  the  ground  with  a  jerking  action, 
as  if  she  had  been  standing  on  a  hot  floor,  at 
the  same  time  twisting  about  her  body,  with  a 
slow  movement  of  the  hands  and  arms.  Seve- 
ral others  succeeded  her.  and  danced  in  the 
same  style,  with  an  equal  want  of  grace.  A 
powerful  inducement  to  exert  themselves  was 
not  wanting,  for  one  of  them  more  than  once 
received  some  tolerably  severe  blows,  both 
from  a  stick  and  the  flat  of  the  sword  ;  what 
the  reason  was  I  do  not  know,  but  suppose 
that  either  she  was  lazy  or  danced  badly. 
While  the  dancing  was  going  on  the  specta- 
tors were  not  idle ;  armed  with  guns,  pistols, 
and  blunderbusses,  with  enormous  bell  mouths, 
an  irregular  fire  was  kept  up.  Advancing  a 
step  or  two  into  the  circle,  so  as  to  show  off 
btlbre  the  whole  party,  an  Arab  would  present 
his  weapon  at  a  friend  opposite,  throwing  him- 
self into  a  graceful  attitude,  then  suddenly 
dropping  the  muzzle  at  the  instant  of  pulling 
the  trigger,  the  charge  struck  the  ground  close 
to  the  leetof  the  person  aimed  at.  After  each 
report  the  women  set  up  a  long  continued 
shrill  cry  of  /m-/w,  lu-lu^  and  the  musicians  re- 
doubled their  efforts.  The  advance  of  one 
man  is  usually  tlie  signal  for  others  to  come 
forward  at  the  same  time,  all  anxious  to  sur- 
pass their  friends  and  neighbors  in  dexterity 
and  grace.  Ten  or  a  dozen  men  being  crowd- 
ed into  a  small  space,  sometimes  not  more  than 
six  paces  wide,  brandishing  their  arms,  and, 
excited  by  the  mimic  combat,  firing  often  at 
random,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  accidents 
happen  occasionally  to  ihe  actors  or  bystand- 
ers. Among  the  most  remarkable,  a  mie  ath- 
letic youth  had  particularly  attracted  my  at- 
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tention  by  the  ease  and  gracefulness  of  his 
movements.  Each  time  he  came  forward  after 
loading,  I  had  marked  his  excilen)ent  increas- 
iog,  and  now  carried  away  by  it,  he  seemed  to 
forget  the  peaceful  nature  ol*  the  meeting,  for, 
levelling  his  gun  deliberately  at  the  Arab 
standing  next  one  of  Uie  French  officers  and 
myselt',  he  fired  with  the  muzzle  within  a  cou- 
ple of  feet  of  his  body ;  the  man  fell,  rolled 
over  and  over,  and  lay  as  if  dead.  On  exami- 
nation of  the  wound,  there  was  no  fear  to  be 
entertained  for  his  life,  as  he  was  hit  near  the 
hip,  and  a  double  fola  of  his  bemous,  which 
was  burnt  through,  had  deadened  the  force  of 
the  powder.  It  was  nevertheless  an  ugly 
looking  wound,  as  pieces  of  tlie  woollen  ber- 
Dous  and  some  grains  of  the  coarse  powder 
had  been  driven  into  the  burnt  flesh.  The  rest 
of  the  party  did  not  care  much  about  it,  and 
the  wounded  man's  wife,  instead  of  looking 
after  her  husband,  rushed  up  to  the  man  who 
bad  shot  him,  and,  assisted  by  some  female 
friends,  opened  upon  him  a  torrent  of  abuse 
with  such  evident  fluency  of  tongue  and  com- 
mand of  language,  that  after  endeavoring  in 
vain  to  get  in  a  word  or  two,  he  fairly  turned 
tail  and  walked  off.  I  asked  in  the  evening 
bow  the  wounded  man  was,  and  they  answer- 
ed that  it  would  not  signify,  he  would  be  well 
in  a  week  or  so.  Ten  minutes  ailerwards  he 
4»me  himself  limping  to  our  tent,  evidently 
much  more  distressed  at  the  serious  injury  his 
bernous  had  received,  than  at  his  own  hurt, 
and  exhibiting  the  big  holes  burnt  in  his  gar- 
ment with  a  most  woebegone  expression  of 
countenance.  The  same  rejoicings  continued 
all  the  al\emoon ;  and  even  when  our  numbers 
were  increased  by  the  return  of  the  shooting 
party,  no  objections  were  made  to  our  going  to 
and  fro  as  ol'ten  as  we  pleased.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom always  to  make  a  present  to  the  musi- 
cians, which  I  understood  was  handed  over  to 
the  bridegroom ;  so  perhaps  the  five-franc 
piece  given  by  each  of  us  may  have  had  some 
effect.  The  actual  ceremonies  of  an  Arab 
marriage  are  very  simple.  The  young  man 
having  made  his  choice,  the  two  fathers  meet 
and  settle  what  sum  is  to  be  paid  for  the  bride ; 
this  important  point  arrcuiged,  a  contract  is 
drawn  up  and  signed^  the  money  paid,  the 
bridegroom  goes  lor  his  wife  and  brings  her 
home.  A  divorce  is  a  still  easier  matter;  the 
husband  gives  his  reason  for  desiring  it  (fre- 
quently a  very  trifling  one),  and  the  woman 
returns  to  her  father,  who,  however,  is  entitled 
to  keep  the  sum  he  originally  received  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage.  Owing  to  their  habits 
of  life,  the  Arab  women  enjoy  a  greater  degree 
of  comparative  liberty  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
females  of  other  Mahometan  nations.  Con- 
stantly employed  in  the  severest  domestic  la- 
bor in  the  field,  as  well  as  at  home,  conceal- 
ment of  the  person,  as  practised  by  the  Moors 
and  inhabitants  or  cities,  is  impossible  in  the 
douar,  neither  do  they  attempt  it" 
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feat,  and  leads  to  an  interestiii^ 

cation  :  ^mnd  sparks. 

jpossible  to 

"  While  drinking  our  coffee,  we  ohS^y^^J^l 
boy  who,  leaning  with  folded  arms 


Our  next  extract  relates 
Vol.  III.— No.  UI. 


a  remarkable 
60 


,he  negro, 


Ftick,  watched  every  motion  that  w  .^tJ  "^.  ^ 
The  boy's  countenance  was  disgusfj"* '    **'^" 


pulsive,  and  the  vacant  yet  cunning  e,^.-   . -... 
of  his  features,  more  those  of  a  brute  ^^  r-u* 
human  being,  as  well  as  the  form  of  "^®  "ngnt- 
shapen  heftd,  stamped  him  as  an  idiot  t^^^^J^^^ 
birth.    A  tattered  bernous  hung  loosely^    »wai- 
shoulders,  and  cold  and  wet  as  the  e^.J^^"    * 
was,  he  stood  staring  in  at  the  entrance  o***  ^®'^" 
tent,  while  the  other  Arabs,  whom  curii^  ^^P" 
had  at  first  attracted,  gathered  round  the^  F?}" 
a  few  yards  distant.    Knowing  that  the  Ar*^' . 
regard  as  saints,  madmen,  and  those  whose  ^     ? 
tellects  are  affected,  I  paid  no  more  atteniilJP  .J 
to  him,  and  left  the  tent  for  a  few  minute**  ^\ 
When  I  returned,  the  boy  was  still  there,  fixeXE 
in  the  same  attitude ;  and  I  was  told  that  htP^ 
had  just  made  a  display  of  his  sanctity,  by^^ 
holding  in  bis  naked  hand  a  live  scorpion,  aDd.H 
then  eating  it,  without  suffering  in  the  least  J~ 
from  its  poisonous  sting.    As  he  was  standinn^  ^ 
close  to  the  tent,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  ^ 
that  he  performed  the  disgusting  feat  of  de-  ^^ 
vouring  Uie  reptile,  but  I  was  rather  incredv  1 
lous  as  to  the  fact  of  the  sting  not  having  be€iJ*Pj 
removed,    We  were  discussing   this  poir.J^*? 
when,  guessina;  that  he  was  the  object  of  oi™ 
conversation,  he  went  away,  and  returned  r  V*. 
most  immediately  with  another  scorpion  in  t  rP* 
hand.    Taking  a  piece  of  stick.  I  examineiL:  ,• 
most  closely  in  his  uncovered  hand,  and  pSCi 
fectly  satisfied  myself  that  it  had  not  been  de^" 
prived  of  its  sting,  or  injured  in  any  way.  The  ^ 
scor|)ion  was  of  a  tolerable  size — upwards  of 
two  inches  long--quite  lively,  and  able  to  in- 
flict a  very  painful  wound,  the  effects  of  which 
would  be  apparent  almost  instantly,  and  last 
for  a  considerable  time.    Standing  over  the 
boy,  I  watched  him  narrowly,  to  see  that  he 
did  not  pinch  off*  the  tail  of  the  reptile,  or  play 
any  trick ;  but,  half  raising  his  hand  to  his 
head,  he  put  his  mouth  to  his  open  palm,  and 
I  saw  distinctly  the  scorpion  writhing  between 
his  teeth  as  he  took  it  up,  and  heard  the 
crunching  of  its  shelly  covering,  as  he  delibe- 
ratley  chewed  and  then  swallowed  it.  Neithet^ 
his  hands  nor  his  mouth  suffered  in  the  slighTT^ 
est  degree,  and  after  a  short  interval  he  pr(  ^* 


duced  and  ate  another  in  the  same  way,  whi(^  ^* 
I  also  examined.  The  boy,  since  the  early  j^^ 
riod  when  the  infirmity  of  his  mind  beca^^^ 
apparent,  had  been  brought  up  a  member^**^" 
tlie  religious  sect  of  the  Alsaoua,  who  rl]^  *"■• 
the  privilege,  by  the  special  gill  of  God  i^^^^ 
founder,  ot  being  proof  against  the  ve^lt/  ^ 
reptiles,  and  the  effecU  of  fire.  The- pRSC?*^ 
chief  of  the  sect  resides  near  Medea,  and  mL 
disciples  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  tho 
whole  of  Northern  Africa;  they  are  held 
in  a  cer.ain  degree  of  reverence,  but  do  not 
possess  much  influence.  Captain  Martenoi 
gave  us  these  details,  and  obferred  me  for  fur* 
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Ji!"?  ^°[**^^ation  on  the  subject  to  the  following 
me  ^^Vv Jr  a  grand  festival  of  the  Alsaoua, 
h  '  ^  kD'^y  ^"  officer  who  was  an  eye-witness 
^     t  ia '®"®^  ^®  ^^  graphically  describes. 
S®^   »     he  court  of  a  small  Moorish  house  in 
f      ale     r®  I'Empereur,  Algiers,  about  sixty 
lor  saie.    ^^   Moors    were    assembled.    Frou 
1 — one  red  and  yellow,  and  the  otlier 
and  green — were  suspended  from 
ns  of  the  court,  over  the  heads  of  the 
«       .  the  sect.     These  were  the  standards 
^    jj.  Marabout,  Mohammed-ben- ATssa.    In 
'^'^  »iiddle,  a  long  wax  taper,  placed  in  an  old 
P  ^^^  chandelier,  alone  aflforded  light  to  the 
^^?^bly,  and  cast  its  uncertain,  glimmering 
^^\}  into  the  gloomy  comers  of  the  building. 
r5^^  upper  gallery  was  filled  with  women, 
S?^ered  with  their  white  veils,  leaving  visible 
^^y  their    black   eyes  and  their  eyebrows, 
?^ined  with  henna.    Bou-Chama,  by  whose 
M?vitation  I  attended  the  festival,  remained  by 
.fay  side,  and  explained  the  origin  of  the  reli- 
gious sect  to  which  he  belonged,  in  nearly  the 
Allowing    terms: — *Four    or    five    hundred 
years  ago  a  celebrated  Marabout  Uved  in  the 
province  of  Oran.   His  name  was  Mohammed- 
Ben- Alssa,  and  having  succeeded  in  gathering 
Sgether  a  certain  number    of  disciples,  he 
^^andered  with  them  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
*?metimes  in  the  Tell,  and  at  other  times 
rVinging  into  the  wilds  of  the  Sahara.    One 
"*iy  during  his  wanderings  he  lost  his  way  in 
^5  desert    The  provisions  were  exhausted, 
^n  his  faithful  followers,  sinking  from  weak- 
1^8,  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  hun- 
56",  when  Ben-AXssa,  stretching  his  hands  to- 
wards heaven,  implored  the  mercy  of  the  God 
of  Mohammed.    '•  Lord,'  cried  he,  '  thou  alone 
art  able  to  save  us.    Take  pity  upon  us,  and 
cause  whatsoever  we  may  touch,  to  change 
for  us  into  wholesome  food.'    At  these  words, 
feized  with  sudden  inspiration,  his  disciples 
gathered  stones,  serpents,  scorpions,  dec,  sat- 
isfied their   hunge*-,  and  suffered   no   harm. 
*  We,*  continued   Bou-Chama,  *  followers  of 
this  illustrious  Marabou t^  have  inherited  the 
same  privilege  ;  and  it  is  m  commemoration  of 
this  miracle,  and  to  perpetuate  it,  that  we  have 
now  assembled  together.    By  our  prayers  we 
obtain  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  draw  down  the 
nercies  of  heaven  upon  our  newly-born  chil- 
Sen.'   After  these  words,  Bou-Chama  left  me 
Sd  joined  his  brethren ;  the  rites  were  com- 
mencing.   The  prescribed  ablutions  having 
^n    performed,  the    Alsaoua,  standing    in 
fjfditative  postures,  recited  eight  times  the 
*^,  ^8ulman  profession  of  faith — *  I  bear  wit- 
^"^^  that  there  is  none  other  god  than  God, 
Btonet^^  Mohavimed  is  his  prophet.'    In  their 
then  sv^eir  was  someting  grave  and  solemn. 
^SSiT mSf^roost  impressive.   The  Mokaddam, 
ir  chief  oPthe  sect,  then  chanted  a  prayer  for 
all  MusbuIiAnSD,  and  called  down  upon  them 
^e  benedictioF^  of  the  prophet.   At  the  end  of 
each  prayer  the  ^Mokaddam  stopped,  and  the 
Al8aoua,liftingup  their  voices  in  turn,  asked 
health  for  ope,  or  the  blessuig  of  maternity  for 


another ;  and  the  chorus  then  taking  it  up,  ad- 
dressed a  prayer  to  God,  in  accordance  with 
•he  favor  demanded.  Incense  was  every  now 
and  then  thrown  on  a  brazier  of  live  coals,  and 
the  chorus  repeated  in  a  loud  voice,  '  EsscUah  ! 
Essalah  P  They  then  all  seated  themselves 
in  a  circle,  leaving  a  vacant  space  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  court  The  Mokaddam  and  his  chief 
assistants  took  their  places  opposite  to  me,  and 
at  their  side  a  dozen  Afsaoua  arranged  them- 
selves, each  armed  with  an  enormous  tam- 
bourine, which  they  beat  in  cadence,  while  the 
chorus  vociferated  a  song  in  honor  of  Ben- 
Alssa.  There  was  in  these  songs  an  undefina- 
hie  spirit  of  frantic  rage,  which  produced  in 
me  a  certain  impression  of  terror.  I  saw  some 
of  these  fanatics  roll  enormous  serpents  in  the 
hollow  of  their  tambourines,  while  livid  adders 
reared  their  hideous  heads  from  the  hoods  of 
their  bernous,  and,  dropping  to  the  floor,  glided 
over  the  marble  as  cold  as  themselves.  In 
spite  of  the  horror  which  I  ielt  at  this  sight, 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  my  disgust,  and  I 
remained.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  my 
heart  beat  violently ;  the  dim  obscurity,  the 
infernal  music,  the  women,  shrouded  in  their 
white  veils,  appearing  like  phantoms  risen 
from  the  grave,  all  prepared  my  imagination 
for  the  horrid  spectacle  of  a  festival  of  the 
Alsaoua.  At  the  sound  of  this  barbarous 
music,  one  of  the  party  rushed  into  the  circle 
with  a  frightful  cry  and  extended  arms,  as  if 
possessed  by  the  evil  one.  He  made  the  round 
several  times,  roaring  hoarsely  and  savagely, 
then,  as  if  compelled  oy  a  supernatural  power, 
he  began  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  tam- 
bourines and  drums.  He  was  then  clothed  in 
a  while  bernous,  and  his  *shasheah'  (red 
woollen  cap)  being  taken  off,  the  long  hair  left 
on  the  top  of  an  Arab's  head  fell  over  his 
shoulders.  He  then  commenced  his  *  zeekr.^ 
The  zeekr  is  a  species  of  religious  dance, 
which  consists  in  jerking  the  head  from  right 
to  left,  so  that  it  touches  the  shoulders  alter- 
nately. The  whole  body  of  the  Alsaoua  was 
in  motion,  his  eyes  soon  became  red  and  blood- 
shot, and  the  veins  of  his  neck  blue  and  dis- 
tended ;  nevertheless,  he  continued  his  terrific 
dance.  On  a  sudden  two  others  rose  up,  and 
with  savage  yells,  ioined  the  first  The  three, 
excited  by  each  other,  redoubled  their  stamp- 
ings and  the  motion  of  their  heads,  working 
themselves  up  into  a  state  of  frenzy  impossible 
to  describe.  Now  calling  for  red-hot  iron, 
small  shovels,  the  broad  part  the  size  of  the 
hand,  wiih  long  iron  handles,  were  given  to 
them.  Seizing  each  one,  these  enthusiasts, 
placing  one  knee  on  the  ground,  applied  their 
hands,  and  even  tongues,  to  the  red-hot  metaL 
One  of  them,  more  madly  excited  than  his 
companions,  placed  the  brightest  portion  of  the 
instrument  between  his  teeth,  and  held  it  in 
that  position  for  upwards  of  thirty  seconds. 
Let  not  the  reader  tliink  that  1  exaggerate ; 
I  witnessed  all  that  I  relate ;  and,  in  order  to 
impress  the  scene  stronger  upon  my  memory, 
the  performer  of  this  last  act  placed  himself 
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directly  opposite  to  me  with  a  lighted  taper  in 
his  hand.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a 
reason  for  what  I  saw,  but  I  cannot  disbelieve 
it;  I  smelt  the  stench  of  the  burnt  flesh,  and 
when  1  afterwards  touched  their  hands  and 
feet,  I  found  only  a  fresh  and  uninjured  skin. 
The  si^ht  of  one  old  man,  nearly  sixty-five 
years  ot  age,  gave  me  great  pain;  he  grasped 
the  red-hot  iron,  and  placing  it  on  his  leg,  al- 
lowed it  to  remain  there  until  a  whitish  smoke 
arose,  which  filled  the  whole  house  with  its 
poisonous  odor.  These  dances  lasted  in  this 
manner  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  Notwith- 
standing the  noise  produced  by  ihe  songs  and 
the  tambourines,  the  painful  rattle  in  the 
throats  of  these  mad  lanatics  could  be  distin- 
guished amidst  the  din ;  at  last,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  they  fell  backwards,  one  after  the 
other,  and  lay  senseless  and  motionless  on  the 
ground  ;  the  songs  ceased,  and  nothing  broke 
the  solemn  silence  but  the  sound  of  their  heavy 
breathings.  A  man,  whose  task  it  was  to  at- 
tend the  half-dead  wretches,  now  advanced, 
and  placing  his  foot  successively  on  the  pit  of 
their  stomachs,  pressed  their  sides  strongly, 
kneaded  their  limbs,  and  caused  them  to  re- 
vive. The  dance  recommenced;  four  fresh 
Aisaoua  rushed  into  tlie  circle,  aud  were  soon 
in  the  same  state  of  frenzy  as  their  predeces- 
sors, striking  their  heads  with  red-hot  shovels, 
Bstd  stamping  upon  them  with  their  naked  feet 
Then,  in  their  delirium,  imagining  that  they 
"were  transformed  into  camels  and  lions,  they 
uttered  the  cries  of  the  animals  they  represent- 
ed, and  feigned  a  combat  between  them  ;  their 
months  foamed  and  their  eyes  sparkled  with 
rage.  The  Mokaddam  now  presented  to  them 
a  Uaf  of  cactus,  of  which  the  thorns,  an  inch 
in  length,  and  sharp  as  a  needle,  made  me 
tremble.  At  this  sight  the  combat  ceased  ;  the 
Aisaoua  threw  themselves  upon  the  cactus, 
they  tore  and  ground  it  between  their  teeth, 
making  the  air  resound  with  a  hoarse  noise 
resembling  the  horrid  cries  of  an  enraged 
camel.  At  this  moment  the  women,  placed  in 
the  upper  gallery,  raised  their  dismal  cry  of 
Iti-lUi  m-/u,  Itk-lu. 

"  This  frightful  scene  was  only  the  prelude 
to  all  the  horrors  I  was  about  to  witness.  To- 
wards eleven  o'clock  the  sonss  ceased,  and 
coffee  and  couscousoo  were  brought  in,  of 
which  I  found  it  impossible  to  partake.  The 
repast  over,  they  recited  a  prayer  before  recom- 
mencing their  dance ;  and  on  the  musicians  be- 
ginning to  strike  their  enormous  tambourines, 
Aeven  or  eight  of  the  disciples  rose,  howling 
dreadfully,  and,  dressed  in  white,  hke  their  pre- 
decessors, began  to  perform  the  zeekr.  My 
acquaintance,  Bou-Chama,  was  of  this  party; 
and  taking  a  bundle  of  small  wax  tapers,  he 
placed  first  his  hand,  and  then  his  arm,  face, 
iand  neck,  in  the  flames.  His  features,  when 
thus  lit  up,  as  they  appeared  from  one  moment 
to  another  through  the  varying  flames,  had 
t^uite  a  demoniacal  appearance.  In  the  mean 
tin.e  a  negro  had  amused  himself  bv  placing 
live  coals  in  his  mouth,  which,  as  he  breathed, 
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burnt  brightly,  and  sent  forth  a  thousand  sparks. 
Without  having  been  there,  it  is  impossible  to 
realize  the  terrific  sight  I  had  before  my  eyes. 
Opposite  me,  within  two  paces,  was  the  negro, 
whose  glowing  mouth  displayed  itself  in  a 
black  and  hideous  face ;  his  head,  with  its  sin- 
gle lock  of  crisp  woolly  hair,  vibrating  rapidly 
from  side  to  side ;  and  around  me  the  helliim 
music,  the  convulsive  stampings,  and  the  fright- 
ful cries  of  the  dancers.  The  negro  was  now 
in  a  state  of  the  most  furious  excitement  Swal- 
lowing the  still  burning  contents  of  his  mouth, 
he  seized  a  large  scorpion,  full  of  life  and  ven- 
om ;  placing  it  on  his  arm,  he  irritated  the  rep- 
tile in  every  possible  manner,  pinching  it,  put^ 
ting  it  near  the  taper,  and  burning  one  of  its 
claws.  The  enraged  animal  darted  his  stiog 
into  the  ofiered  hand  ;  the  negro  smiled,  and, 
raising  the  scorpion  to  his  mouth,  1  heard  it 
crack  oetween  his  teeth ;  and,  as  he  swallowed 
it,  I  turned  my  head  aside  in  horror.  The 
reader,  perhaps,  supposes  that  the  scorpion 
was  deprived  of  his  sting;  but  I  had  ocular 
demonstration  to  the  contrary;  nay,  more,  I 
might  have  brought  one  from  the  Boudjareeah 
myself,  and  given  it  with  my  own  hand,  as 
many  have  done  who  have  been  admitted  to 
these  *  Hadrah.' 

"A  yatagan  was  now  brought,  the  point 
wrapped  in  a  handkerchief,  and  two  men  held 
it  horizontally  about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
On  seeing  this,  a  man  rose  from  his  seat  and 
commenced  his  zeekr;  then,  uncovering  his 
breast,  he  sprang  with  all  his  weight  on  ths 
naked  blade :  it  seemed  as  if  his  l^dy  would 
have  been  cut  in  two  by  such  a  blow.  He  re- 
mained, however,  with  his  bare  breast  on  tho 
sharp  edge  of  the  sabre,  balancing  himself 
witli  his  I'eet,  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
tranquilly  continuing  his  zeekr.  Meanwhile 
the  four  other  Aisaoua  continued  their  fuiious 
dance,  beating  their  heads  with  the  iron  sho- 
vels brought  to  a  red  heat  To  these,  three 
others  soon  joined  themselves,  grasping  in 
each  hand  a  living  adder,  with  which  they 
struck  their  bodies.    As  they  danced,  the  ser- 

Eents  wound  themselves  about  their  limbs, 
issing  horribly.  Then  seizing  them,  some 
placed  them  in  their  mouths,  so  as  only  to  psr« 
mit  the  head  of  the  reptile  to  escape :  one  even 
forced  the  adder  to  bite  his  tongue,  and,  leav- 
ing it  thus  suspended,  continued  his  danc*. 
oSiers  squeezed  them  oetween  their  teeth,  to 
increase  their  rage ;  and  the  irrhated  reptileik 
in  their  desperate  struggles  to  escape,  twined 
around  their  necks,  and,  hissing,  reared  them- 
selves above  the  heads  of  their  tormentors. 
Excited  by  the  spectacle  before  their  eyes,  and 
by  the  increasing  noise  of  the  music,  the  Aisa- 
oua rose  in  a  body,  and  rushed  to  take  a  part 
in  the  dance.  Then  commenced  a  scene  which 
words  cannot  describe.  Twenty  Aisaoua, 
clothed  in  white  bernous,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  haggard  eyes,  mad  with  excitement  and 
fanaticism,  bathed  in  sweat,  and  ffrasping  ser- 
pents in  their  hands,  stamping,  dancing,  and 
convulsively  shaking  their  heads,  each  starting 
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vein  swollen  and  distended  witli  blood.  The 
women,  like  phantoms,  assisting  in  this  scene, 
(it  only  lay  a  pale  and  solitary  taper,  mtered 
in  a  piercing  tone  their  shrill  cries  of  lulu, 
lu^u,  lu-lu.  This,  mixed  with  strange  songs, 
hoarse  sounds,  and  the  hollow  rattle  in  tlie 
throat  of  each  Alsaoua,  as  he  fell  exhausted 
and  senseless,  formed  altogether  a  scene  so 
totally  repulsive  to  human  nature,  that  it 
seemed,  in  truth,  a  feast  of  hell.  Such  dreadful 
exertions  could  not,  howevar,  last  long:  by 
degrees  the  number  of  dancers  diminished,  as 
one  after  another  tliey  sank  under  the  fatigue, 
and  their  panting  bodies  strewed  the  marble 
pavement  of  tlie  court  The  feast  of  the  Aisa- 
oua  waa  over." 

With  thb  long  specimen  we  finish  our 
notice.  The  return  of  the  travellers  to  Al- 
giers, their  visit  to  Bona  and  Tunis,  the 
historical  account  of  the  Kabiles  or  Berbers, 
and  other  matters  treated  of,  not  furnishing 
us  with  aught  which  we  could  consider  to 
be  of  sufficient  novelty  or  importance  to 
occupy  our  pages.  From  what  we  have 
done,  we  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pub- 
lication is  exactly  what  we  have  pictured ; 
riz.  the  frank  exposition  of  a  light,  slight, 
and  pleasant  excursion,  over  a  country  from 
which  the  latest  intelligence  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  generally  acceptable. 


[JuLf, 

evidence  afforded  by  seals  is  material  in  such  an 
inquiry ;  the  ostrich  feathers  do  not  appear  on 
the  Great  Seals  of  Edward  III.  or  his  consort; 
they  occur  on  Prince  Edward's  seal  for  Aquitaine, 
and  some  others  used  by  him  ;  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  borne  with  a  slight  difference  by 
other  sons  of  Edward  III.,  by  Richard  II.,  and 
succeeding  sovereigns,  by  the  sons  of  Henry  IV., 
and  also  by  the  house  of  York.  The  badge  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  considered  as  appropriate 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign,  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII ,  and  in  subsequent  times,  from 
ignorance  of  its  real  character  it  has  been  convert- 
ed  into  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


Frivck  of  Walks'  Feathers. — In  the  Socie- 
ty of  Antiquaries,  the  Secretary  resumed  the 
reading  of  the  *  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  de- 
vice of  the  Triple  Plume  of  Feathers,  and  the 
Mottoes  used  by  the  Black  Prince,'  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  commenced  at  the  previous  meeting. 
The  popular  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  badge 
of  feathers  at  Creasy,  as  stated  by  Sandford,  rests 
on  no  contemporary  authority  ;  the  tradition  that 
the  Black  Prince  wore  the  feathers  at  Poictiers 
not  at  Cressy,  is  first  mentioned  by  Camden,  and 
the  tale  of  their  being  stripped  from  the  helm  of 
the  King  of  Bohemia  is  given  by  no  higher 
authorities  than  Sandford  and  Randle  Holme. 
Sir  Harris  having  carefully  examined  the  Ward- 
robe Accounts,  whilst  preparing  a  history  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  ascerUined  that  the  first 
mention  of  the  feathers  in  any  record,  is  in  a  list 
of  the  Queen's  plate  ;  the  daV  of  the  document 
if  lost,  but  it  must  have  been  aAer  43  Edward 
III.,  1369.  The  facts  thus  supplied  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  ostrich  feathers  in  a  sable 
field  belonged  to  Q^ieen  Philippii,  either  as  a 
family  badge,  or  as  arms  borne  in  r'gbt  of  some 
territories  appertaining  to  her  houso.  The  most 
remarkable  notices  of  them  occur  in  the  will  of 
the  Bluek  Prince  ;  he  directed  these  badges  to  be 
placed  among  the  decorations  of  his  tomb,  with 
the  motto  Hovuufvt,  which,  in  a  singulnr  docu- 
ment preserved  in  the  Tower,  is  used  bv  him  as 
a  signature  ^*  De  par  Homout — Ich  Dien.'    The 
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(1.)  Le  Monitcvr, — (2.)  Le  Messager. — 
(3.)  Le  Journal  des  Debats, — (4.)  Le 
Constitutionntl. — (5.)  Le  Siecle, — (6.) 
La  Pressc—il,)  Le  J^ati(maL—(S.j 
La  Gazette  de  Frmice. — (9.)  La  Quoti' 
rfiCTinu.— (10.)  Le  Globc,^{\  1.)  Le  Cor- 
sair e  Satan. — (12.)  Le  Charivari, — 
(13.)  L'Esprit  Public.^(U,)  La  He- 
forme. — (15. )  La  Democratie  Patifique. 
Paris,  1845,  1846. 

(16.)  Histoire  Edifiante  du  Journal  des 
Debats,     Paris:  Baudry. 

(17.)  Venalitc  des  Journaux,  Revelations 
accompagnees  de  Preuves,  Par  Con- 
stant Hilbey.  Ouvrier,Tailleur.  Paris^ 
chez  tons  les  Libraires,  Septembre, 
1845. 

(18.)  VEcole  des  Journalistes,  Comedieen 
5  Actes.  Par  Mde.  Emile  de  Girar- 
din;  shivie  dune  Lettre  de  M.  Jules 
Janin  ;  et  d'une  Reponse  de  M.  Granieb 
DE  Cassaonac.  Troisidme  Edition, 
Paris,  1840. 

It  were  a  curious  and  instructive  study 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Newspaper 
Press  of  France,  from  the  earliest  times 
down  lo  our  own  day  ; — to  record  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Gazetier  and  the  mod- 
ern Journalist : — of  the  old  Gazette  of  times 
long  gone  by,  as  well  as  of  the  modern 
Journal.  In  the  French  of  the  17lh  cen- 
tury, the  Gazetier  signified  the  Editor  of  a 
periodical  publication,  as  well  as  the  Pub^ 
lisher ;  but  the  word  is  not  now  used  in 
this  latter  sense,  and  generally  bears  an  ill 
signification. 

Though  any  frivolous  inquiry  into  thd 
origin  of  words,  in  the  present  age  of  fact» 
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and  realities,  be  for  the  most  part  idle,  yet 
it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  state,  that  the 
word  Gazetier  is  derived  from  Gazette,  a 
denomination  which  the  earliest  journal  re- 
ceived from  the  piece  of /Venetian  coin, 
*  Gazetta,'  which  the  reader  paid  for  each 
number  in  the  Piazza  de  St.  Marco,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  regular 
Journal  which  modern  times  has  known, 
however,  appeared  in  England  in  1588.  It 
bore  the  title  of  the  *  English  Mercury/  and 
probably  suggested  to  the  French  nation 
the  idea  of  the  '  Mercure  Franqais,  ou 
Suite  de  I'Histoir^  de  la  Paix.'  This  pub- 
lication commenced  in  1605,  the  Septen- 
naire  of  D.  Cayer,  and  extended  to  the  year 
1644,  forming  altogether  a  collection  of  25 
Yols.  The  curious  compilation  was,  till 
1635,  edited  by  John  Richer,  and  continued 
by  Theophile  Renaudot. 

Without  entering  upon  the  early  history 
of  Journalism  in  France,  or  enumerating 
the  journals  and  newspapers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  will  best  accord  with  our  design  to 
begin  our  sketch  with  the  mention  of  the 
only  one  which  sprung  out  of  this  great  cri- 
sis which  has  survived  that  stormy  and 
terrific  epoch,  and  which  has  lived  to  see 
many  great  changes  even  in  our  own  day. 
We  allude  to  the  *  Moniteur  Universel,'  the 
official  journal  of  the  French  Government. 
Born  of  the  first  Revolution,  and  a  witness 
of  all  the  political  revolutions  which  have 
succeeded  it,  the  '  Moniieur '  has  had  the 
rare  advantage  of  surviving  times  of  trouble 
and  civil  strife,  without  losing  any  portion 
of  its  high  consideration,  and  without 
changing  either  its  character  or  its  lan- 
guage. 

The  founder  of  the  '  Moniteur '  was  a 
great  and  enterprising  bookseller,  of  the 
name  of  Charles  Joseph  Panckoucke,  fa- 
ther of  Madame  Suard,  and  celebrated  by 
the  publication  of  the  '  Encyclopedic  M6- 
thodique.'  Panckoucke  had,  in  a  journey 
to  England,  been  struck  with  the  immense 
size  of  the  London  journals.  He  resolved 
to  introduce  a  larger  form  into  France. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  *  Moniteur  Uni- 
versel,'  which  first  saw  the  light  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  November,  1789, 
But  the  '  Moniteur,'  in  its  infancy,  did  not, 
as  the  reader  may  well  suppose,  possess  its 
present  organization.  A  very  small  space 
was  alloted  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  debates 
were  often  incorrectly  given.  Shortly  after 
this  period,  M.  Maret,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Bassano,  and  who  was  editor  of  the  '  Bulle- 
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tin  de  rAssemblie  Nationale,'  agreed  to  in 
ci>ppof3l^^^  paper  with  the  *  Moniteur,'* 
and  soon  aft^  became  the  first  r^dacteur 
en  chef  of  the  latter  journal.  As  Maret 
was  an  admirable  short-hand  writer,  the  pa- 
per became,  to  use  the  wofds  of  his  biograr 
pher,  a  tableau  en  relief.  It  was  not  merdy 
fidelity  of  expression  that  was  transmitted, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  debate  was  embodied; 
and  the  gesture  and  demeanor  of  the  orator 
described.  Something  more,  however,  than 
mere  reports  were  needed  ;  and  a  series  of 
articles  were  determined  on,  comparing  tba 
parliamentary  system  springing  from  th« 
Revolution,  with  the  system  that  prevailed 
anteriorly.  The  exact  and  conscientious 
Peuchet  undertook  this  difficult  task.  Hit 
articles,  under  the  title  of  an  introduction, 
form  the  first  volume  of  the  collection  of  the 
*  Moniteur.' 

From  this  period  the  principal  and  the 
most  precious  recommendation  of  the  *  Mo*> 
niteur'  was',  and  is,  that  it  is  a  repertory  of  all 
the  important  facts  connected  with  the  annals 
of  modern  France.  The  '  Moniteur/  indeed, 
is  the  only  pure  well  of  undefiled  historical 
truth,  though  occasionally  dashed  and 
brewed  with  lies,  more  especially  in  the 
Napoleonic  time,  from  which  a  thorough 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the  parties 
and  history  of  France.  Tables  compiled 
with  diligence,  method,  and  clearness,  and 
published  for  each  year,  facilitate  the  re- 
searches of  the  student,  and  conduct  hint 
through  the  immense  labyrinth  of  fkcts 
which  have  been  accumulated  during  half 
a  century.  Men  of  extraordinary  merit 
have  occasionally  co-operated,  either  at 
men  of  letters,  or  as  philosophical  writers, 
or  as  publicists,  in  the  editing  of  this  remark- 
able journal.  We  have  already  eked  the 
Duke  of  Bassano,  who  was  r^daoteur  ea 
chef,  to  the  end  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly. Berquin,  the  author  of  *  L'Amie  dei 
Enfans,'  succeeded  him  at  a  time  when 
Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  La  Harpe ;  Laya, 
the  author  of  *  L'ami  des  Lois ;'  Fraroery  ; 
Ouinguen^,  author  of  a  Literary  History  of 
Italy ;  Garat,  who  was  minister  and  senator ; 
Suard,  of  the  Academy,  of  whom  we  have 
before  spoken  ;  CharleB  His,  Gallois  Gran* 
ville,  Marsilly,  La  Chapelle,  and  others^ 
enriched  the  very  same  pages  with  their 
united  labors.  Under  the  Convention  and 
the  Directory,  M,  Jourdan  performed  the 
duties  of  r^dacteur  en  chef,  and  was  assist- 

*  Souvenirs  rfu  Due  de  Dastano,  par  Mde.  Char- 
lotte de  Sor.    Bruxellet,  1843. 
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ed  by  Trouv6,  SauTo,  and  Gallois.  Under 
tfae  Consulate,  Saa?o  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  *  Monheur/  and  is,  or  lately 
was,  editor  in  chief.  It  may  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  our  readers^  that  during  the 
crisis  of  the  ministry  oCJH)lignac,  that  weak, 
foolish  roan  sent^isrin.  Sauvo,  and  handed 
him  the  famous  ordonnances  which  pro- 
duced the  Revolution  of  July,  with  a  view 
to  their  publication  in  the  official  journal, 
when  the  courageous  journalist  remonstrat- 
ed with  the  president  of  the  council,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  folly — the  madness — 
of  his  course.*  The  minister  refused,  even 
at  the  twelfth  hour,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
wisdom,  and  our  readers  know  the  result. 
During  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  M. 
Sauvo  has  written  in  the  '  Moniteur'  the 
principal  portion  of  the  matter  under  the 
head  Th6dtre6,  and  all  parties  most  capable 
of  judging  of  such  matters  admit  the  taste 
and  the  tact  he  has  uniformly  exhibited  in 
this  department  of  his  labors,  his  criti- 
cisms being  extended  not  merely  to  the 
pieces,  but  to  (he  actors  and  actresses.  If 
these  essays  were  published  separately,  they 
would  form  no  mean  course  of  dramatic 
literature.  Among  the  numerous  collabo- 
rateurs  of  M.  Sauvo,  from  the  Consulate 
and  Empire  to  our  own  day,  we  may  men- 
tion Peuchet;  Tourlet ;  the  learned  Jomard  ; 
Champollion,  of  the  Academy  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles  Lettres ;  Amar ;  Tissot,  of 
the  Academy ;  K^ratry ;  Petit  Radel ;  Da- 
vid, formerly  consul-general  in  the  East; 
Aubert  de  Vitry,  and  Champagnac.  The 
'  Moniteur'  is  the  only  journal,  it  should  be 
observed,  which  reproduces  exactly  the  de- 
bates of  the  Chambers,  for  other  jotirnals 
have  recourse  to  analysis  and  abridgments. 
The  only  certain  basis  of  an  exact  analysis 
would  be  the  words  of  the  '  Moniteur ;'  but 
this  journal,  contrary  to  its  agreement, 
which  imposes  on  it  the  obligation  of  fur- 
nishing proof  sheets  to  all  the  journals  on 
the  evening  of  its  publication,  appears  after 
the  latter  have  been  printed  off,  and  cannot 
consequently  be  of  the  least  use  for  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  debates.  It  were,  perhaps,  a 
piece  of  supererogatory  information  to  state 
that  the  '  Moniteur,'  which  forms  a  collec- 
tion of  more  than  100  volumes,  is  furnished 
to  all  the  higher  functionaries  of  the  state, 
and  is  constantly  referred  to,  not  merely  in 

*  Memoires  de  Lafayette,  par  Sarrans.  Frocks 
des  Ministres  de  Charles  A.  "England  and 
France ;  or,  the  Ministerial  Gallomania."— Mur- 
ray, 1832. 


[July, 

France,  but  in  every  civilized  country.  It 
is  the  best  repertory  of  contemporaneous 
history,  and  complete  copies  of  it  are  there- 
fore very  rare,  and  always  fetch  a  high 
price. 

During  the  emigration,  Monsieur,  after- 
wards Louis  XVIIL,  had  a  species  of  Mo- 
niteur of  his  own,  under  the  title  of  *  Jour- 
nal de  Monsieur/  in  which  the  Abb6s  Ro- 
yon  and  Geoffrey,  the  latter  afterwards  so  ce- 
lebrated as  the  feuilletonist  of  the  '  D^bats,' 
both  wrote ;  but  this  paper  necessarily  ex- 
pired the  moment  his  majesty  landed  on  the 
French  soil.  The  Abbe  Geoffroy,  indeed, 
played  an  important  literary  part  after  the 
Restoration ;  but  before  we  speak  of  him,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into 
the  history  of  that  journal,  which  he  ren- 
dered so  celebrated  by  his  criticisms.  In 
so  doing,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should 
speak  somewhat-  at  length  of  the  very  re- 
markable founders  of  the  '  Journal  des  D6- 
bats,'  the  MM.  Bertin.  These  two  brothers, 
Fran<;ois  Bertin  the  elder,  and  Louis  Ber- 
tin, commonly  called  Bertin  de  Vaux,  were 
the  men  who  first  elevated  journalism  in 
France  into  a  power  in  the  state,  and  made 
of  newspapers  a  great  instrument,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Franqois  was  the  elder 
brother  of  the  two,  and  continued  till  the 
period  of  his  death  *  R^dacteur  en  chef  and 
Gerunt'  of  the  *  Journal  desDebats.'  Louis, 
the  other  brother,  after  having  been  fifteen 
years  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties was,  soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
sent  ambassador  to  Holland,  and  elevated 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

Bertin  the  elder  was  a  man  of  large  and 
liberal  views,  intelligent,  instructed  not 
merely  in  letters,  but  in  politics  and  legis- 
lation,— a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  best 
sense,  generous,  indulgent,  and  great,  not 
only  in  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  but 
what  is  rarer  and  better,  in  virtues  of  the 
heart. 

Bertin  de  Vaux,  his  brother,  was  an  ac- 
tive, indefatigable  man  of  business,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  distinguished  and  spirited 
writer,  and  a  scholar  of  no  mean  preten- 
sions, especially  in  classical  literature.  Both 
these  remarkable  men  were  born  at  Paris, 
of  a  rich  and  respectable  family.  Their 
father,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  Premier  of  France,  died  young* 
Their  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  talent, 
afforded  them  the  advantage  of  the  best  and 
most  careful  education.  In  the  Revolution 
of  1789  they  were  both  young,  but  the  elder 
was  old  enough  to  have  witnessed  many  of 
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tlie  horrors  of  1793.  He  assisted  at  some 
of  the  tempestuoua  and  sanguinary  debates 
of  that  epoch,  and  was  saved  from  being  a 
Yictim  by  his  extreme  youth. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  press  during  the  Consulate.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  soon  after 
Bonaparte  had  established  himself  in  the 
seat  of  power,  he  practically  annihilated  the 
decree  of  the  9th  of  September,  1789,  which 
declared  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  men.  With 
one  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  little  Corsican 
decided  that  among  the  numerous  political 
journals  existing,  twelve  should  alone  sur- 
vive, and  to  these  was  conceded  the  exigu- 
ous liberty  of  publishing  the  list  of  sales  of 
real  and  personal  property  by  auction  and 
otherwise,  the  bulletins  and  recitals  of 
battles  publishe<l  in  the  '  Moniteur,'  the 
new  laws,  and  dramatic  criticisms  on  the 
spectacles  of  the  day.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  those  days  the  largest  journal 
was  no  bigger  than  a  quarto  sheet,  and  that 
charades  and  rebuses  were  then  more  in 
vogue  than  political  disquisitions.  It  was 
in  such  a  season  as  this  that  Bertin  the  eld- 
er purchased  for  20,000  francs,  or  ^HOO, 
of  Baudoin,  the  printer,  the  name  and  copy- 
right of  a  *  Journal  d'Annonces.'  With 
•the  sagacity  of  a  man  of  profound  sense, 
M.  Bertin  soon  perceived  that  the  journal 
of  which  he  had  become  the  proprietor  ought 
neither  to  resemble  the  journals  of  the  an- 
cient regime,  such  as  the  *  Mercure  de 
France,'  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
nor  the  journals  of  the  Revolution,  such  as 
the  *  Orateur  du  Peuple,'  formerly  con- 
ducted by  Dussault,  of  whom  more  anon, 
iM>r  the  journal,  reeking  with  blood,  of  the 
cowardly  Herbert,  called  ihe  '  Pere  Du- 
chesne.' The '  Mercure  de  France,'  tiiough 
supported  by  Marmontel,  and  the  beaux 
•esprits  of  the  court,  was  but  a  pale  reflec- 
tion of  the  inane  vanity  and  emptiness  of 
the  old  monarchy.  But  the  journal  of  the 
*  Fere  Duchesne'  was  the  very  image  of  the 
blood  and  fury  and  worst  democratic  drunk- 
enness of  the  Revolution.  Such  journals 
as  either  the  one  or  the  other  were  impos- 
sible, under  a  strong  and  intelligent  govern- 
ment. Neither  as  consul  nor  as  emperor 
had  Napoleon  permitted  their  existence; 
and  even  though  he  had,  the  nation  would 
not  have  long  supported  it.  It  was  a  dif- 
iicult  task  to  hit  the  House  *  betwixt  wind 
and  water,'  to  use  the  familiar  phrase  of 
Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  wonderful  suc- 
•cess  of  the  wonderful  Charles  Townshend  in 
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the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  less  difficult 
was  it  for  M .  Bertin  to  bit  the  will  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  humor,  whim,  atid  ca- 
price of  the  good  people  of  Paris.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  up-hill  task  to  make  a  journal 
palatable  to  a  successful  soldier,  who  had 
made  himself  emperor,  and  who  desired  that 
neither  his  laws  nor  bis  victories  might  be 
discussed  or  criticised.  And  nearly  as  diP 
ficult  was  it' to  conciliate  the  good  will  and 
favorable  attention  of  a  people  accustomed 
to  the  rank  and  strong  diatribes  of  the  de- 
mocrats. Any  other  man  than  Bertin  the 
elder  would  have  given  the  task  up  in  de- 
spair-—but  the  word  '  despair'  was  no  more 
to  be  found  in  his  vocabulary  than  the  word 
'  impossible'  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  em- 
peror. To  create  a  journal  without  free- 
dom of  speech  were  indeed  hopeless.  M. 
Bertin  spoke,  therefore,  freely,  but  he  was 
freely  outspoken  only  of  literature  and  the 
theatres,  holding  his  peace  on  higher  and 
more  dangerous  topics. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  '  Journal  des  Debats'  is  a  moral  and 
psychological  study,  not  without  its  interest. 
Tact,  and  management,  and  moderation, 
were  necessary  in  order  to  write  at  all  in 
that  epoch,  but  the  moment  Bertin  obtained 
permission  to  put  pen  to  paper,  he  used  the 
two-edged  weapon  so  discreetly,  that  gov- 
ernor and  governed  were  equally  content. 
To  use  the  phrase  of  Burke,  be  hit  the 
ruler  and  the  ruled  '  betwixt  wind  and  wa- 
ter.' What  was  the  cause  of  this  success  ? 
Bertin  called  to  his.  aid  men  of  science, 
learning,  talent,  and  art,  but  all  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  art  of  journalism.  There 
was  not  one  among  them  who  had  ever  be- 
fore written  a  stupid  leading  article,  or  gra- 
duated in  the  stenographic  tribune  of  the 
Constituent  or  National  Assemblies,  but 
they  were  men  of  mind  and  education, — 
not  what  in  England  are  called  literary  men 
— i.  e.,  men  without  letters — who  have  failed 
in  other  callings,  but  scholars  *ripe  and 
good,'  brimful  of  learning.  The  gre^ater 
number  of  the  earlier  contributors  had  been 
bred  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits;  some 
among  them  were  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood, but  all  were  deeply  imbued  with  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Among 
the  earliest  regular  contributors  of  the  new 
journal  were  Geoffi-oy,  Dussault,  Feletz,  and 
Delalot  On  a  second  floor,  in  a  small, 
dingy,  damp  hole,  in  No.  17,  in  the  Rue 
des  Pr^tres,  St.  Germain  1' Auxerrors,  wjiere 
was  situated  the  office  of  the  journal,  these 
choice  spirits  met.     After  having  traversed 
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a  dirty  court,  whose  sweltering  walls  con- 
ducted to  the  first  Boor,  they  groped  their 
way  to  the  second  floor,  where  the  elder 
Bertin  sat  enthroned  in  al!  the  pomp  of  edi- 
torial niHJesty.  When  the  lively,  intelligent, 
witty,  and  spirituel  populace  of  Paris — for, 
after  all,  they  are  but  a  populace — but  he 
cleverest  and  most  gifted  under  the  sun — 
when  this  mob  of  something  more  than  fine 
gentlemen,  though  less  than  perfectly  rea- 
sonable beings,  read  the  first  number  of  a 
journal  written  with  moderation,  yet  vigor- 
ously }  witty,  yet  with  the  air  of  good  breed- 
ing and  good  society ;  learned,  yet  without 
the  rust  of  the  schools;  bitter  and  incisive, 
yet  without  personal  malignity — the  town 
was  amazed  and  delighted,  as  though  a  new 
pleasure  had  been  invented,  or,  what  is  equi- 
valent in  France  to  a  new  pleasure,  a  new 
sauce.  Ahd  a  sauce  piquante  certainly 
was  invented,  for  Julien  Louis  Geoffroy,  the 
most  ingenious  critic  of  our  age,  and  of  the 
civilized  French  nation,  so  improved  and 
expanded  the  Feuilleton,  that  it  may  in  his 
hands  have  been  pronounced  a  new  creation. 
A  distinguished  scholar  of  the  Jesuits,  at 
the  school  of  Reunes,  Geoffroy  afterwards 
entered  the  College  of  I^uis  le  Grand.  He 
subsequently  was  admitted  to  the  College 
de  Montaigu  as  Maitre  d' Etudes,  and  was 
ultimately  named  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at 
the  College  of  Mazarin,  where  for  three 
years  he  successively  obtained  the  prize  for 
Latin  prose.  This  success  procured  him 
the  editorship  of  the  '  Annee  Litt^raire,'  in 
which  he  succeeded  Fr^ron,  the  redoubt- 
able adversary  of  Voltaire,  after  Renaudot, 
the  founder  of  the  Journal  in  France.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  Revolution  his  mon- 
archical opinions  pointed  him  out  as  the 
colleague  of  Royou,  in  the  editorship  of  the 
•  Ami  du  Roi  ;*  but  in  the  reign  of  terror 
he  did  not  aspire  to  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, and  escaped  it  by  hiding  his  proscribed 
bead  in  a  small  village,  where  he  exercised 
the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster.  After  the 
18  Brumaire  (18th  Nov.  1799,)  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  was  soon  aflter  chosen  as  the- 
atrical critic  to  the  '  Journal  des  D^bats.' 
It  were  difficult,  indeed,  within  the  limits 
to  which  we  are  confined,  to  explain  the 
immense  vogue  which  his  articles  obtained. 
Every  other  day  there  appeared  one  of  his 
ieuilletons,  of  which  the  occasional  bitter- 
ness and  virulence  were  pardoned  because 
of  the  learning  and  the  wit.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  liveliest  and  most  pungent  criticism, 
but  frequently  partial  and  unjust.  It  was, 
above  all,  partial  and  unjust  in  regard  ^o 
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some  of  the  most  remarkable  actors  and 
actresses  of  our  own  day,  as  Talma,  Mde. 
Contat,  Mile.  Duchenois,  &c.  The  viru- 
lent war  carried  on  by  Geoffroy,  also,  against 
Voltaire,  was  indiscriminate  and  unjust, 
and  in  some  respects  ridiculous.  Venality, 
in  respect  to  contemporary  authors  and  act- 
ors, has  been  more  than  once  imputed  to 
him ;  and  it  is  openly  said  in  the  *  Histoire 
du  Journal  des  D^bats,'  that  he  received 
cachemires,  services  in  porcelain,  bronzes, 
statues,  cameos,  clocks,  &c.  But  without 
giving  too  much  heed  to  those  imputations, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  his  constant  and 
unvarying  adulation  of  Bonaparte  is  not  a 
little  disgusting  and  suspicious.  This  ser- 
vile trait  in  his  character  is  energetically 
castigated  in  an  epigram,  whose  coarse, 
gross  energy  may  be  pardoned  under  the 
circumstances : 

'  Si  rCmpereur  faisait  un  pet, 
Geoffroy  dirait  qu*il  sent  )a  rose  ; 
£t  le  Senat  nspirerait 
A  I'honneur  de  prouver  la  chose.' 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  defects, 
however,  the  feuilleton  of  Geoffroy  'faisait 
fureur  parmi  toutes  les  classes.'  The  lively, 
learned,  alert,  ingenious,  mocking  manner, 
of  the  ex-Abbe  had  been  unequalled  since 
the  time  of  Fr6ron.  The  vogue  and  popu- 
larity of  the  *  Journal  des  Debats '  were, 
therefore,  soon  established,  and  the  people,, 
who  were  beginning  to  be  tired  of  war  and 
Te  Deums,  desired  no  better  pastime  than 
to  read  the  account  of  new  actors,  new 
books,  and  new  plays,  by  Geoffroy  andDus- 
sault.  An  unheard-of  prosperity  was  the 
result.  The  'Journal  des  Debats'  soon 
had  32,000  subscribers,  a  number  never 
equalled,  we  believe,  even  by  the  'Times' 
for  any  lengthened  period,  though  sur- 
passed on  particular  occasions.  Jules  Ja- 
nin  relates  that  a  friend  of  his  saw  in  Prov- 
ence a  travelling  showman,  with  magic 
lantern  in  hand,  who  exhibited  for  two  sous 
the  heads  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
France.  The  first  of  these  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King 
of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  6lc.  ;  the  second  was  Geoffroy ,^ 
writer  of  the  Feuilleton  of  the  'Journal  de 
r Empire,'  as  it  was  originally  called,  and 
indeed  as  it  continued  to  be  called  till  1805, 
when  it  took  the  name  of  *  Journal  des  D6- 
hats.'  The  manner  in  which  the  *  Debata* 
treated  public  topics  was  dexterous  in  the 
extreme.  It  was  not  then  possible  or  prac- 
ticable, jndeed  it  was  dangerous,  to  diJate 
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openly  on  poliiics;  but  in  speaking  of  the 
prose  and  poetry  of  Boileau  and  Racine 
and  Fontenelle,  the  ingenious  writers  gen- 
erally insinuated,  as  it  were, 'par  paren- 
these/  a  word  or  two  on  great  questions  of 
state,  by  which  their  political  opinions  were 
rather  suggested  than  expressed.  Thus 
was  Literature  the  wicket  by  which  they 
entered  into  this  vast  and  fertile  domain, 
which  they  subsequently  made  their  own  in 
fee.  Bonaparte  would  not  at  this  period 
have  tolerated  an  opposition  to  his  govern- 
ment and  policy,  though  he  aJlowed  an  op- 
position to  his  literary  opinions — to  his 
ideas  of  tragedy  and  of  a  perfect  epic. 
When  he  drove  Mde.  de  Stael  from  France, 
that  woman,  of  a  genius  so  masculine  and 
profound — of  feelings  so  deep  and  impas- 
sioned— the  illustrious  authoress  of  '  Co- 
rinne'  was  sustained  and  comforted  by  the 
support  of  the  'IMbats.'  Chateaubriand, 
too,  was  understood,  sustained,  and  de- 
fended, in  the  *  Journal  de  I'Empire,'  at  a 
period  when  fionaparte  would  allow  no  su- 
periority but  his  own,  and  it  is  now  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  proof  sheets  of  '  Atalu 
and  Ren6'  were  corrected  by  the  friendly, 
conscientious,  and  critical  hand  of  the  elder 
Bertin. 

The  history  of  the  'Journal  des  D^bats,' 
therefore,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
distinct  epochs.  First,  there  was  the  '  Jour- 
nal de  TEmpire,'  which  at  the  t>eginning 
was  more  literary  than  political ;  and,  se- 
condly, there  was  the  *  Journal  des  D^bats,' 
— the  same  journal  under  a  new  name — 
which,  in  becoming  openly  political,  did  not 
cease  to  be  literary.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  overrate  the  benefits  which  the  '  Journal 
de  1' Empire'  conferred  on  literature  and  on 
France.  Its  editors  and  contributors  were 
the  first  to  revive  sound  literature,  and  a 
better  taste.  They  raised  up  and  placed 
on  their  proper  pedestals  the  ancient  mod- 
els, forgotten,  and  cast  down,  without  nn- 
duJy  depreciating  any  innovators  distin- 
guished by  ingenuity,  talent,  or.  learning. 
The  principal  writers  in  the  *  Journal  de 
TEmpire,'  were  GeoflTroy,  who  died  in  his 
70th  year,  hfi  1814;  Dussautt,  who  in  1793 
published  the  '  Orateur  dn  Peuple ;'  Feletz, 
Delalot,  Hoffman,  MalteBrun,  and  Fievee. 

The  articles  of  Dussault  were  always 
signed  Y. ;  but  such  was  the  spirit,  taste, 
and  immense  erudition  that  they  disclosed, 
that  they  principally  contributed  to  esta- 
blish the  literary  infallibility  of  the  journal. 
M.  de  Feletz  was  a  man  of  a  different  or- 
der.    He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
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polished,  perfumed,  polite,  satirical,  witty, 
instructed,  writing  paragraphs  a  la  Pompa- 
dour, and  articles  tL  Tancien  regime.  But 
this  veteran  of  Versailles  had  such  a  var- 
nish of  finesse  d'esprit,  that  hb  collabora- 
tion was  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Dela- 
lot subsequently  became  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Hoflhian, 
a  German  by  birth,  was  distinguished  by  a 
light,  agreeable,  transparent  style,  emi- 
nently French.  He  was  a  man  of  real 
depth  and  learning,  and  who  gloried  in  the 
position  of  a  public  writer — a  condition  of 
existence  he  would  not  have  changed  with 
kings  or  emperors.  Distinguished  by  a 
love  of  labor  and  of  letters,  he  wrote  with 
extreme  facility,  and  could  make  the  very 
essence  of  a  book  his  own  in  a  shorter  time 
than  any  man  of  his  day.  He  left  behind 
him  a  noble  library,  within  the  four  corners 
of  whose  walls  he  spent  the  happiest  days  of 
his  existence. 

Hoffman  became  connected  with  the 
*  Jonrnal  des  D^bats,'  then  called,  as  we 
before  remarked,  the  *  Journal  de  TEmpire,' 
in  1805.  The  connexion  was  promoted 
and  facilitated  by  his  friend  Etieime,  for- 
merly secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano^ 
and  who  was  named  by  the  emperor, '  Cen- 
setir  du  Journal  de  {'Empire.'  Hoffhran 
was  possessed  of  rare  qualities.  He  was 
learned,  not  merely  as  a  classical  scholar, 
but  as  a  man  of  science.  He  was  exact 
and  scrupulous  in  reading  and  meditating 
on  the  works  which  be  was  about  to  criti- 
cise. He  had  a  hatred  of  coteries  and 
cliques,  and  a  love  of  independence  and 
impartiality.  These  creditable  feelings  in- 
duced him  to  leave  Paris  for  Passy,  in  order 
that  he  might  live  isolated  and  remote  from 
all  solicitation  and  influence.  It  was  from 
this  retreat  at  Passy  that  he  attacked  mes- 
merism and  somnambulism,  in  articles  full 
.of  wit  and  talent.  It  was  from  Passy,  too, 
that  he  wrote  that  series  of  criticisms  on 
the  works  of  Chateaubriand,  de  Pradt,  and 
Madame  de  Genlis,  and  those  celebrated 
articles  on  the  Jesuits,  worthy  of  Pascal 
himself,  which  raised  the  paper  to  18,000  or 
20,000  abounds.  Such  was  the  effect  of  ^ood 
literary  management,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1805,  the  Messrs.  Bertin  were  said  to 
be  making  200,000  francs,  or  6000/.  a-year 
by  their  paper.  Hoffman  continued  to 
write  in  the  'Ddbats'  till  the  middle  of 
April,  1828,  towards  the  close  of  which 
month  he  died  suddenly,  in  the  68th  year 
of  his  age.  The  last  time  we  met  him  was 
at  the  table  of  a  common  friend,  on  Twelfth- 
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day,  182S,  since  also  numbered  with  the 
dead.  His  learning,  modesty,  and  rare 
companionable  qualities,  made  on  us  an  im- 
pression which  time  has  not  effaced. 

Articles  on  foreign  politics  became,  from 
the  period  of  Napoleon's  letter,  addressed 
directly  to  George  III.  (14th  January, 
1805,)  a  principal  feature  in  the  '  Journal 
des  D6bats.*  The  greatest  number  of  these 
articles  from  1806  to  the  end  of  1826,  were 
written  by  the  famous  Danish  geographer, 
Malte  Conrad  Brun,  more  commonly  called 
in  France,  Malte  Brun.  Malte  Brun  was 
a  brilliant  but  not  a  profound  writer  ;  but 
it  must  to  his  credit  be  admitted,  that  he 
was  the  first  to  render  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy attractive  in  France.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  yet  perfectly  true,  and  which  we 
may  state,  en  passant,  that  of  the  three  great 
geographers  of  whom  France  is  so  proud, 
not  one  is  a  Frenchman.  Brunn,  or  Malte 
Brun,  to  use  his  French  name,  was  a  Dane, 
Oscar  McCarthy  is  of  Irish  origin,  and 
Balbi  is  an  Italian.  Of  Fievee,  we  shall 
only  say  that  his  literary  articles  were  con- 
sidered solemn  decisions,  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal.  He  passed  judgment  of 
life  or  death  'on  books,  like  an  infallible, 
immovable  judge,  and  was  rewarded  by  his 
sovereign  with  a  prefecture.  We  manage 
these  things  very  differently  in  England. 
No  critic,  however  eminent  in  England, 
ever  obtained  the  place  of  Police  Magis- 
trate, from  which  an  unknown  Mr.  Twy« 
ford  has  been  dismissed,  or  the  place  of 
Consul,  at  Calais,  to  which  a  too  well 
known  Mr.  Bonham  has  been  appointed. 
Such  were  the  men  who  sustained  the  *  De- 
bats'  up  to  the  year  1814,  when  Geoffroy 
died,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  The  gra- 
titude and  good  feeling  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  journal,  of  which  he  had  been  so  long 
the  glory  and  the  pride,  secured  to  his 
widow  a  pension  of  2400  francs,  a  sum 
equal,  at  that  period,^  to  200/.  a  year  in 
England  now-a-days. 

We  have  heard,  and  believe,  that  such 
good  and  generous  things  have  been  done 
by  the  *  Times '  in  reference  to  old  writers 
and  reporters,  and  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Perry, 
at  the  '  Morning  Chronicle ;'  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  in  any  English  journal,  how< 
ever  liberal,  the  example  has  been  as  gen- 
erally followed  as  it  ought  to  have  been.* 

*  The  '  Morning  Herald '  is  said  to  have  pass- 
ed, recently,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edward 
Baldwin,  a  gemleman  distinguished  by  munificent 
liberality,  and  the  most  gentlemanly  feelings.  It 
it  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  example  of 
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The  death  of  Geoffroy,  and  the  official 
occupations  of  Fievee  obliged  the  elder 
Bertin,  who  had  been  for  some  time  judge 
of  the  Tribnnal  de  Commerce  of  the 
Seine,  to  look  out  for  recruits.  The  Re- 
storation had  now  taken  place,  and  a  new 
era  dawned  on  literature.  Men  breathed 
more  freely,  and  dared  to  utter  their 
thoughts  in  a  somewhat  bolder  tone.  A 
hundred  thousand  new  ideas,  stifled  amid 
the  clangor  of  battle  and  the  din  of  arms, 
now  found  free  expression.  The  reign  of 
terror  had  passed,  and  the  reign  of  despot- 
ism. Men  were  sickened  with  the  smell 
of  gunpowder,  and  fatigued  with  the  soirad 
of  cannon.  The  pen,  now  that  the  sword  was 
sheathed,  began  to  be  used.  Mind  vindicat- 
ed itself  against  matter — intellect  against 
mere  brute  force.  There  was  on  the  throne 
of  France  a  learned  and  philosophic  sove- 
reign, a  gentleman  and  a  roan  of  letters  ; 
a  royal  author,  if  not  a  noble  one  ;  for 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  had  translated  Hor- 
ace with  spirit  and  fidelity,  and  was  the 
writer  of  the  *  Voyage  h  Coblenlz,' — not 
exactly  a  tour,  but  a  forced  march,  or 
flight  from  France,  made  by  himself  on  the 
21st  June,  1791.  It  was  therefore  a  mo- 
ment propitious  to  letters  and  progress. 
Chateaubriand  gave  full  re|n  to  his  ima- 
gination; Lamartine  composed  his  first 
*  Meditations  Po^tiques;'  Victor  Hugo 
started  into  literary  life,  and  Scott,  Byron, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller,  found  hundreds  of 
translators  and  imitators.  The  classic 
taste  of  the  learned  and  voluptuous  old 
king  recoiled  from  much  of  the  new  litera- 
ture : — but  he  resolved  that,  at  least,  the 
Muse  should  be  free,  that  the  thoughts  of 
men  should  range  uncon6ned,  and  that  no 
padlock  should  be  clapped  on  mind.  The 
'  Journal  des  D^bats '  was  the  first  to  un- 
derstand the  new  era.  Bertin  the  elder 
was  a  keen  observer,  and  he  comprehended 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  Restora- 
tion as  readily  as  he  had  understood  the 
quality  of  the  Empire.  New  and  fresh,  if 
not  young  blood,  was  infused  into  the  re- 
daction of  the  paper.  Duvicquet — the 
worthy  and  excellent  Duvicquet,  so  fond  of 
a  good  glass  of  Clos  Vougeot,  and  so  devot- 
ed an  admirer  of  the  plats  trufld^s — had 
succeeded  to  Geoffroy.  But  Duvicquet 
was  a  rigid  classicist,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  find  some  one  who  would  read  and  com- 
prehend the  rising  literature  of  France, 

the  'D6bat8'  will  be  more  liberally  followed  in 
this  country. 
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and  not  be  disposed  to  make  a  holocaust  of 
it.  Charles  Nodier,  a  man  of  an  easy  anr^ 
facile  character,  of  gentle  manners,  bat  of 
solid  learning,  a  pupil'  of  the  school  of 
Chateaubriand,  was  the  censor  chosen  to 
stretch  out  the  friendly  hand  to  the  new 
band  of  innovators.  It  were  difficult  to 
fix  on  a  happier  choice.  Nodier  was  not 
merely  a  classical  scholar,  in  the  best  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  but  a  man  well  read 
in  the  modern  and  living  literature  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  His  articles  were 
learned  without  pedantry,  and  distinguished 
by  an  admirable  freedom,  freshness,  and 
grace.  While  Nodier  yielded  to  the  spirit 
of  progress  in  literature,  the  high  political 
doctrines  of  the  journal  were  maintained 
by  Castelbajac,  Clausel  de  Cousserques, 
and  the  famous  De  Bonald. 

In  March  1815,  the  proprietor  of  the 
*  D^bats '  followed  the  king  to  Ghent,  and 
in  the  September  following  was  named 
President  of  the  Electoral  College  of  the 
Seine.  Soon  af\er,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Secretariat  G6n^ral  du  Ministere  de  la 
Police.  Meanwhile  the  columns  of  the 
'D^bats'  resounded  with  the  eloquent 
prose  of  Chateaubriand,  'and  this  was  a 
step  in  advance  of  the  ultra  and  excessive 
royalism  of  1814.  Men  of  genius  in  every 
walk  of  life  were  now  encouraged  to  write 
in  the  paper,  and  in  such  a  season  it  was 
that  the  Abb^  de  Lammenais,  since  become 
so  famous  in  a  democratical  sense,  compos- 
ed some  remarkable  articles,  not  yet  for- 
gotten after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  old  classical  school  of  lit- 
erature in  France  was  fast  disappearing, 
and  Bertin  soon  perceived  that  the  classi- 
cal school  of  criticism  must  disappear  with 
it.  He  again  cast  about  him  for  young 
writers,  and  fixed  upon  M.  St.  Marc  Girar- 
din,  then  a  nearly  unknown  young  man, 
but  whose  '  Tableau  de  la  Litt^rature  Fran- 
^aise,*  subsequently  to  1829,  obtained  the 
prize  of  eloquence  from  the  French  Acad- 
emy, and  who  is  now  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed professors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  M.  de 
Sacy,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Orientalist, 
a  young  and  learned  advocate,  of  ripe  stu- 
dies and  a  pure  taste.  Both  these  gentle- 
men still  afford  their  valuable  assistance  to 
the  paper,  and  both  are  among  the  ablest 
writers  in  France.  Previously  to  this  pe- 
riod, Salvandy,  the  present  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  France,  had  written  some 
remarkable  articles,  distinguished  by  a  fe- 
licitous imitation  of  the  style  of  Chateau- 
briand.    From  the  period  of  the  death  of 
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Louis  XVIII.,  in  September,  1824,  of 
whose  character  he  gave  an  admirable 
sketch,  till  the  present  day,  M.  Salvandy 
may  be  considered  among  the  contriblitors 
to  the  '  D^bats.'  There  are  few  public  men 
in  France  who  have  more  of  the  talent  of 
the  journalist  than  Narcisse  Achille  de 
Salvandy.  To  an  extreme  vivacity  of  in- 
tellect he  joins  great  power  of  expression, 
an  energy  and  enthusiasm  almost  inex- 
haustible. Some  of  the  best  and  most  bit- 
ter articles  against  the  Vill^le  ministry 
proceeded  from  his  pen,  and  he  it  was  who, 
from  his  country-house  near  Paris,  dealt, 
in  some  very  able  leading  articles,  the 
deadliest  blows  against  the  Polignac  minis- 
try. To  this  deplorable  miiiistry  the  *  D6- 
bats  '  was  as  much  opposed  as  the  '  Consti- 
tutionel,'  and  both  waged  an  inextinguish- 
able war  against  the  Jesuits. 

From  the  death  of  Hoffmann,  in  1828, 
Eugene  B6quet,  the  last  of  the  old  school, 
took  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  literary 
department.  His  productions  were  distin- 
guished, not  more  by  sound  sense  than  by 
exact  learning,  and  a  pleasant  vein  of  hu- 
mor. 

In  1826-27  the  '  Debats '  counted  not 
more  than  12,600  subscribers.  This  was 
not  owing  to  any  lack  of  interest  or  ability 
in  its  articles,  for  it  was  conducted  with 
amazing  tact  and  talent ;  but  aformidable 
competitor  had  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  a 
journal  called  the  '  Globe,'  to  which  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  educated  young 
men  of  France  contributed.  Among  oth- 
ers, M.  de  R6musat,  one  of  the  Deputies 
for  Garonne,  and  minister  under  Thiers, 
and  M.  Duvergir  de  Hauranne,  one  of  the 
Deputies  for  Cher,  MM.  Duchatel  and 
Dumon,  now  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Public  Works  respectively,  and  M.  Pi^ 
catory,  Minister  of  France  in  Greece. 

Against  that  illegal  ordonnance  of 
Charles  X.  which  abolished  the  press,  the 
'  Debats '  made  no  such  energetic  remon- 
strances as  the  other  journals.  In  speaking 
of  the  tumultuous  groups  of  workmen  trav- 
ersing the  boulevards,  the  writer  of  a  lead- 
ing political  article  remarked,  *  On  s'at- 
tendait  a  des  actes  energigues  de  la  part  de 
Vautorith^  Vautorite  ne  sefait  remarquer  que 
par  son  absence,' 

When,  however,  the  insurgents  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  the  note  of  the  writer  sud- 
denly changed,  and  Lafayette  was  then 
spoken  of  as  '  le  viel  et  illustre  ami  de  la  lib- 
erty, le  defenseur  intrepide  de  Tordre,  dont 
r&ge  ne  refroidit  pas  le  zele  patriotique.' 
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This  was  in  the  first  days  of  August, 
and  within  seven  weeks  afterwards  M.  Ber- 
lin dfe  Vaux  was  named  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  king  of  Holland.  In  a  very 
little  while  afterwards,  Armand  Benin,  the 
present  g^rant  responsable  of  the  journal, 
was  appointed  '  commissaire  '  of  the  Aca- 
d^mie  Royale  de  Musique. 

After  the  revolution  of  1830  Duvicquct 
retired  to  his  native  place,  Clameci,  and 
the  feuilleton*  of  the  '  Journal  des  D^bats' 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Jules  Janin,  who 
had  previously  been  connected  with  the 
'Messager,'  the  *Quotldienne'  and  the 
*  Revue  de  Paris,'  and  who  was  then 
better  known  as  the  author  of*  L'Ane  Mort 
et  la  Femme  Guillotin^e,'  published  in  the 
year  previously.  The  modern  feuilleton, 
under  his  management,  no  longer  resem- 
bles the  ancient.  Whether  it  has  been  im- 
proved is,  we  think,  more  than  questiona- 
ble, and  it  certainly  no  longer  possesses  the 
authority  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  time  of 
Fr6ron,  Geoffroy,  Feletz,  and  Hoffmann. 
The  earlier  feuilleton  was  distinguished  by 
learning,  judgment,  critical  acumen,  and 
discretion,  and  a  measured  moderation  of 
tone.  It  was  occasionally  dry,  sometimes 
smelling  too  much  of  the  rust  of  the! 
schools,  almost  always  ignorant  of,  and  in- 
variably intolerant  towards,  foreign  litera- 
ture. But  though  it  did  not  exhibit  the  I 
variety  and  vivacity  of  tone  of  the  modern 
feuilleton,  it  was  devoid  of  its  shallowness, 
pretension,  and  parade.  The  ancient  feu-; 
illeton  aspired  to  instruct,  the  modern 
geeks  merely  to  amuse.  If  the  ancient 
feuilleton  adhered  somewhat  too  strictly  to 
certain  canons  of  criticism,  certain  cardi- 
nal principles  in  literature  and  art,  the 
modern  has  too  freely  trifled  with  received 
notions,  too  much  indulged  in  paradox,  and 
a  laisser  aller  style.     In  seeking  to  avoid  a 

•  An  explanation  of  the  word  *  feuilleton ' 
may  be  needed  by  «ome  of  «iur  readers.  Till 
within  the  last  ten  years,  that  part  uf  the  news- 
paper separated  by  a  line  of  dHinarcau>>n  from 
the  politics  and  mere  news,  was  called  the  feuille- 
ton. It  consisted  of  small,  short  columns,  and  was 
devoted  to  literature  and  literary  criticism.  It  was 
in  these  colums  that  the  Geoffroy s,  Hoffmanns, 
and  other  able  and  learned  men  of  the  day,  pro- 
duced articles  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  the 
standard  literature  of  France.  This  was  the  ancii^ni 
feuilleton,  which  degenerated  in  the  hands  of  Ja- 
nin. Though  subsequently  sought  lo  be  restored 
to  its  pristine  purity  by  Evariste,  Dumoulin,  Saint 
Beuve,  Nitard,  Gustave  Planche,  and  others,  the 
oncient  feuilleton  has  now  expanded  into  the 
*  Roman  feuilleton,'  in  which  alt  sorts  of  literary 
monstrosities  are  perpetrated. 
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heavy,  pedantic  manner,  the  modern  feuil- 
leton has  become  affected,  mincing,  and 
man6ir6e.  The  ancient  feuilleton  was  too 
learned  and  too  erudite — the  modern  is  tod 
ignorant  and  superficial.  The  ancient  fre- 
quently dived  too  deep  into  the  subject  in 
hand  for  a  daily  newspaper — the  modern 
almost  always  skims  too  lightly  over  the 
surface  of  the  subject,  if  it  does  not  give 
the  real  question  the  go-by. 

The  great  abuser  and  perverter  of  the 
modern  feuilleton  has  undoubtedly  been 
Jules  Janin.  There  is,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  in  every  thing  that  he  has  written,  what 
has  been  well  characterized  a  *  marivaud- 
age  de  has  Mage.'  He  seems  always  to 
wish  to  be  saying  things  uncommonly  fine, 
witty  and  clever,  and  to  be  fully  persuaded 
that  it  is  his  duty  not  only  to  write,  but  to 
think  differently  from  other  people.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  performs  all  sorts  of 
mental  gyrations  and  contortions,  all  sorts 
of  grey-fTOose  antics.  Sometimes  be  is 
seized  with  a  forced  gaiety,  which  is,  afler 
all,  but  an  abortive  and  lugubrious  hilari- 
ty ;  anon  he  assumes  a  melancholy,  which, 
if  not  sickly  and  sentimental,  is  put  on  as 
a  mask  to  suit  the  occasion.  Jules  Janin 
is  just  the  man  who,  for  effect, — to  use  the 
phrase  of  Curran, — *  would  teach  his  tears 
to  flow  decorously  down  his  cheeks ;  who 
would  writhe  with  grace,  and  groan  with 
melody.'  He  has  sought  the  pretty,  as 
l^nginus  sought  the  sublime.  He  delights 
in  ingenious  parodoxes,  which  he  presents 
to  you  in  ten  different  fashions :  sometimes 
all  rude  and  naked  ;  sometimes  with  a  thin 
robe  of  gauze;  sometimes  painted,  pow- 
dered, and  patched,  with  flounce  and  furbe- 
low to  match.  Janin  is  seldom  deficient  io 
delicate  irony,  but  is  always  full  of  mino- 
ing  airs  and  graces,  and  an  esprit  k-la-mode 
de  Paris.  But  in  his  gallon  of  sugared 
sack,  there  is  but  a'  ha'porth  *  of  bread  af- 
ter all.  In  the  stream  of  pet  phrases 
which  he  pours  forth,  there  is  a  tinyness,  if 
not  a  tenuity  of  idea.  His  style  might  be 
stereotyped.  It  would  be  a  great  saving  to 
the'  Debats'  to  have  certain  fond  familiar 
words  always  set  up,  standii.^  in  case. 
Scores  and  scores  of  times,  speaking  of  dfe- 
butantes,  he  has  said  :  *  Pauvre  jeuiie  fllle 
aux  joues  roses  aux  mains  blanches  elle  si 
pure  elle  si  candide.' 

Would  he  describe  an  age  or  an  epoch, 
here  are  his  words : —  '  Ce  xviii*  si^cle  en 
manchette,  en  dentelles,  en  tallons  rouges, 
en  velours,  en  paillettes,  avec  ses  mouches, 
son  rouge,  ce  xviii"  siecle  si  fard6  si  cor^- 
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ruropu,  &c.'  This  carillon  of  click-clack, 
this  fredon — to  use  a  musical  term — o 
phrases ;  this  fioritura  of  variations  and 
doubles,  called  by  musicians  '  follia  di 
Spagua/  is  very  contemptible;  but  it  ha> 
had  great  vogue;  for  the  object  of  thit 
writer  is  more  to  amuse  than  to  inform  the 
reader,  more  to  be  playful  than  profound, 
more  to  be  satirical  than  solid  or  satisfying. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  marvel  that 
Janin  has  many  admirers  and  many  imita- 
tors, and  is  the  rage  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

•  One  of  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of 
the  higher  feuilleton  of  the  *  D6bats'  in 
1930  and  1831,  was  LoSve  Weymar,  who 
had  become  known,  in  1828  and  J3?«9,  by 
translations  from  the  German.  His  articles 
were  distinguished  by  considerable  brillian- 
cy, and  secured  the  approbation  of  the 
minister  of  the  day.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, sent  on  a  kind  of  literary  mission 
to  Russia.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  married  a 
young  Russian  lady,  with  7(H)  or  800  slaves 
ibr  a  dowry,  and  is  now  Consul-general  of 
France  in  some  part  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. This  is  a  sort  of  accident,  which 
has  never  happened,  we  believe,  to  any 
writer  in  the  '  Times'  or  '  Chronicle,'  lite- 
rary or  political.  Ministers  in  Engrland 
claim  no  kindred,  and  have  no  fellow-feel- 
ing, with  the  press  ;  and  if  the  *  sublime  ot 
mediocrity,'  the  descendant  of  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton-spinner,  has  any  thing  to  give 
away,  he  bestows  it,  not  on  writers  or  lite- 
rary men,  but  on  the  stupid  son  of  some 
duke,  who  calls  him  Judas  and  traitor,  or 
on  the  thirty-first  cousin  of  some  marquess, 
who  tells  him,  for  his  pains,  that  he  is  no 
gentleman,  and  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  his  hands ;  or  on  the  nephew  of  the 
Countess  of  Fashington,*  who  simpers  out, 
with  a  seductive  smile,  that  the  premier  is 
like  Thresher's  best  silk  stockings,  fine  and 
well  woven  on  the  leg,  but,  after  all,  with  a 
cotton  top. 

The  *  D6 bats'  was  also  enriched  shortly 
afler  the  Revolution  of  1830,  by  the  letters 
and  articles  of  Michel  Chevalier,  an  el  eve 
of  the  *  Ecole  Poly  technique,'  and  former 
editor  of  the  *  Globe.'  Some  of  his  earliest 
productions  in  the  '  D^bats'  were  the  Let- 
ters from  America — letters  remarkable  in 
every  respect,  and  well  entitling  this  cele- 
brated economist  and  engineer  to  the  renown 
he  has  subsequently  attained.  On  the  early 
freaks  of  M.  Chevalier  as  a  St.  Simonian, 

*  Tait  is  tfa«  m0t  of  a  ftshionable  Coanteu. 
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it  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  dwell.  He 
has  outlived  those  follies,  and  is  now  pur- 
suing a  useful  and  prosperous  career,  not 
merely  in  the  '  D^bats,'  but  as  a  professor 
in  the  university  ;  and  what  is  better  still, 
in  his  profession. 

Another  recruit  obtained  in  1830,  was 
our  excellent  friend,  M.  Philarete  Chasles, 
one  of  the  half-duzen  men  in  France  who 
are  learned  in  ancient  lore,  and  complete 
master  of  their  native  language.  M.  Chasles 
is  one  of  the  very  few  Frenchmen  well 
versed  in  Greek  literature.  He  accompa- 
nied Marshal  Soult  to  England  in  1837, 
and  wrote  the  articles  and  letters  on  his 
visit  which  appeared  in  the  '  D6bats'  at  that 
time.  M.  Chasles  was  then  also  deputed, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  inquire 
into  the  scholastic  and  university  system  of 
England;  and  from  conversations  we  had 
with  him  on  the  subject,  we  can  take  upon 
ourselves  to  assert,  that  he  had  a  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  on  those  matters  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  great  majority  of 
Frenchmen.  M.  Chasles'  familiarity  with 
ancient  literature  in  no  respect  indisposes 
him  to  the  modern  ;  and  he  is  well  read  in 
our  English  historians  and  poets. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  greater 
number  of  regular  writers  in  the  '  I^bats,' 
and  of  these  M.  de  Sacy,  M.  St.  Marc  Gi- 
rardin,  M.  Philarete  Chasles,  and  others, 
still  afford  their  valuable  aid.  At  the  head 
of  the  establishment  is  M.  Armand  Bertin, 
the  son  of  one  of  the  late  proprietors  and 
the  nephew  of  the  other — a  scholar,  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  feel« 
ings.  The  great  boast  of  M.  Armand  Ber- 
tin  is,  that  he  is  a  journalist,  and  nothing 
hut  a  journalist;  and  for  renowned  journal- 
ists of  all  countries  M.  Bertin  has  a  predi- 
lection. With  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
journalists  that  England  ever  produced,  he 
was  on  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship  ; 
and  we  are  ourselves  in  possession  of  his 
last  gift  to  his  and  our  departed  friend,  the 
rarest  edition  of  Lucan,  according  to  Bru- 
net,  beautifully  bound  by  Koehler,  which 
bears  this  autograph,  *  To  my  friend,  Tho- 
mas Barnes.     Armand  Bertin.' 

But  the  writers  who  afford  a  literary  sup- 
port to  the  '  D^bats,'  and  whose  names  are 
not  known,  or  at  least  not  avowed,  are  of 
as  much,  if  not  more,  consequence  to  the 
Journal,  than  the  regular  contributors. 
There  has  been  scarcely,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  a  minister  of  France  or  a  co4incillor 
of  state  of  any  ability,  who  has  not  written 
in  it;  and  since  the  accession  of  Louis  Phil- 
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ippe  in  1830,  its  columns  have  been  open 
to  all  the  king's  personal  friends,  both  in 
the  Chamber  and  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  alone  there  are 
eight  or  ten  members  attached  to  the  king 
personally,  aid-de-camps  and  employes  on 
the  civil  list,  and  such  of  these  as  are  capa- 
ble of  wielding  a  quill,  place  it  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  *  D^bats.'  Among  the  feuilleton 
writers  of  this  journal,  are  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Paris — as  Jules  Janin,  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  Theophile  Gautier,  &c. 
Since  the  size  of  the  journal  has  been  in- 
creased, the  lucubrations  of  Jules  Janin 
appear  more  rarely,  and  Theophile  Gautier, 
too,  does  not  seem  to  write  so  often ;  but 
Alexandre  Dumas  oAen  611s  ten  of  the 
smaller  columns  with  the  productions  of  his 
inexhaustible  pen.  From  two  to  four  col- 
umns are  generally  dedicated  to  leading 
articles.  The  price  of  the  journal  is  seven 
francs  a  month,  20  francs  for  two  months, 
40  francs  for  six  months,  and  80  francs  for 
a  year.  The  price  in  London  is  3/.  10.s. 
the  year,  1/.  15s.  the  half  year,  and  I7s,6d. 
the  quarter. 

The  *  Journal  des  D^bats'  is  said  nbw  to 
have  9000  or  10,000  abonn^s;  and  10,000 
abonn^s  at  80  francs  a  year,  we  need  hardly 
say  is  equivalent  to  20,000  at  40  francs,  the 
price  at  which  the  '  Constitutionnel,'  the 

*  Siecle,'  the  *  Presse,*  and  other  journals, 
are  published.   The  political  articles  in  the 

*  D^bats'  are  superior  in  style  and  reasoning 
to  any  thing  in  the  English  periodical  press. 
They  are  not  merely  distinguished  by  first- 
rate  literary  ability,  but  by  the  tone  of  well- 
bred  and  polished  society.  For  these  arti- 
cles large  sams  are  paid  in  money  ;  but  they 
bear  a  value  to  the  writers  far  above  any 
pecuniary  recompense.  An  eminent  writer 
in  the  '  Debats'  is  sure  of  promotion,  either 
to  a  professorship,  to  the  situation  of  maitre 
de  requites,  or  conseiller  d'6tat,  to  a  con- 
sulship, or,  peradventure,  to  the  post  of 
minister  at  some  second  or  third-rate  court 
— a  position  attained  by  M.  Bourquenay,  a 
fourth  or  fifth-rate  writer  in  that  paper,  at 
the  period  of  the  July  revolution.  It  was 
the  well-founded  boast  of  the  *  Times,'  little 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago,  that  it  had 
made  the  son  of  one  of  its  proprietors,  and 
its  standing  counsel,  Mr.  (now  Baron) 
Piatt,  a  judge;  but  the' 'Journal  des  DM- 
bats'  may  boast  that  it  can  give  power  ah 
well  as  take  it  away.  It  has  made  and  un- 
made ministers,  ambassadors,  prefects, 
councillors  of  state,  and  roasters  of  re- 
quests,  as  well  u  poets,  historians,  orators, 
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musicians,  dancers,  modistes,  perruquiers, 
— nay,  even  to  that  ninth  part  of  a  man 
called  a  tailor,  or  to  that  eighteenth  frac- 
tional part  of  a  man,  unknown  in  England, 
called  '  a  tailleur  de  chemises.' 

The  '  Constitutionnel'  was  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago,  (i..e.,  fVom  1820  to 
1825,)  the  most  successful  and  flourishing, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  best  conducted 
papers  in  France.  It  had  then  a  greater 
circulation  than  any  paper  in  Paris,  as  the 
following  figures  will  prove  : 


Debate,     . 

Gluotidienne, 

Journal  de  Paris, 

Courrier  FraD9aiB, 

Eloile, 

Journal  de  Commerce, 

Moniteur, 

Constitutionnel, 


13,000  abounds. 

5,800  — 

4.175  — 

2,975  — 

2,749  — 

2,380  — 

2,250  — 

16,250  — 


But  the  'Constitutionnel'  had,  from  181S, 
two  or  three  staple  articles  to  trade  in,  of 
which  it  made  a  great  literary  market. 
First,  there  were  the  Voltairian  principles 
and  opinions,  which  it  put  forth  daily ; 
2ndly,  there  were  denunciations  of  the 
'  Parti  Pr^tre'  and  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
affair  of  the  Abb6  Contrefatto;  and,  3rdly, 
there  was  the  retrograde  march  of  the  gov- 
ernment, caused  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Pavilion  Marsan,  which  promoted,  and  in- 
deed justified  a  vigorous  opposition.  The 
soul  of  this  opposition  was  Charles  William 
Eti^nne,  who  had  shortly  before,  somewhere 
about  1817  or  1818,  acquired  a  single  share 
in  the  paper.  Etienne  started  in  Paris  as 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  and  was 
named,  in  1810,  as  we  have  stated,  one  of 
the  higher  political  writers  of  the  'Journal 
des  D^bats.'  From  this  position  he  was 
removed  afier  the  Restoration,  and  throw- 
ing himself  with  heart  and  soul  into  the 
Min^rve  Franqais,'  produced  by  his  *  Let- 
tres  sur  Paris,'  a  prompt  and  prodigious 
success. 

It  was  soon  after  these  letters  had  been 
collected  in  a  volume,  and  had  gone  through 
several  editions,  that  Etienne  became  a 
shareholder  in  the  '  Constitutionnel.'  Hit 
lively  and  piquant  articles,  full  of  strength 
and  spirit,  soon  contributed  to  raise  the 
paper.  These  efforts,  so  every  way  useful 
to  the  liberal  cause,  had  fixed  public  atten- 
tion on  the  most  successful  writer  on  that 
side  of  the  question,  and  on  a  man  who 
joined  to  this  renown  the  additional  merit 
of  being  the  author  of  some  of  the  very  best 
comedies  in  the  French  language ;  such  for 
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instance  as  the  '  Deux  Gendres/  the  '  In- 
triguante/ '  Une  Heure  de  Mariage/ 
*  Jeannot  et  Collin,  &c.,  &c.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Meuse  selected  him,  therefore, 
in  1820,  as  one  of  its  deputies,  and  from 
that  period  to  1830,  he  continued  to  figure 
as  one  of  the  firmest  and  steadiest  defenders 
of  the  liberties  secured  by  the  charter.  M. 
Etienne  displayed  at  the  tribune  the  spirit 
and  taste  with  which  his  literary  produc- 
tions are  imbued.  Some  of  his  discourses 
produced  a  prodigious  effect  on  the  public 
mind,  and  his  general  political  conduct 
procured  for  him  the  warm  friendship  and 
esteem  of  Manuel,  who  frequently  contri- 
buted to  the  '  Constitutionnel.'  Within 
three  years  after  this  period,  Manuel  ren- 
dered him  a  signal  service,  in  introducing 
to  bis  noti<5e  a  young  and  unknown  writer, 
who  within  ten  years  was  destined  to  be  a 
minister  of  France.  This  was  none  other 
than  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  who  had  then 
just  published,  in  conjunction  with  Felix 
Bodin,  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  '  His- 
toire  de  la  Revolution  Franqaise.'  M. 
Etienne,  with  the  sagacity  of  a  practised 
man  of  the  world,  saw  from  the  first  the 
talent  of  his  young  contributor,  and  at  once 
opened  to  him  the  columns  of  the  '  Con- 
stitutionnel.'  The  articles  of  Thiers  bore 
the  impress  of  that  clearness  and  logical 
vigor,  of  that  liveliness  and  lucidity  of  style, 
which  constitute  his  greatest  charm.  For 
six  years  Thiers  continued  to  write  in  the 
'  Constitutionnel ;'  and  it  was  not  until  Au- 
gust, 1829,  when  he  founded  the  *  Nation- 
al,' in  conjunction  with  the  late  Armand 
Carrel,  of  which  Thiers  was  redacteur  en 
chef,  that  he  abandoned  the  small  room  in 
the  first  floor  of  the  Rue  Montmartre,  No. 
121,  in  which  we  have  often  sat  in  the  last 
days  of  1828,  when  Etienne  conducted  the 
paper,  and  in  which  very  chamber  our  last 
visit  was  paid  to  M.  Merruau — at  present 
redacteur  en  chef — in  the  month  of  April, 
1846.  During  the  period  of  Thiers'  colla- 
boration, his  friend  and  countryman,  Mig- 
net,  occasionally  wrote  articles,  distinguish- 
ed by  neatness  of  style  and  correctness  of 
view.  During  the  Vill^le  administration, 
the  '  Constitutionnel '  may  be  said  to  have 
attained  its  highest  prosperity.  It  then 
nambered  nearly  80,000  subscribers,  and 
existed  on  the  cry  of '  it  has  les  Jesuit es ) ' 
The  '  Constitutionnel '  of  those  days  had  no 
&oman  feuilletbn,  and  lived  altogether  on 
its  reputation  as  a  political  paper.  Many  were 
tbe  prosecutions  which  this  journal  bad  to 
undergo ;  but  the  most  celebrated,  perhaps, 
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was  that  in  which  its  articles  were  accused 
of  a  tendency  to  bring  the  religion  of  the 
state  into  contempt!'  It  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  suit,  that  M.  Dupin,  the  friend 
and  counsel  of  M.  Etienne,  shut  himself  up 
for  a  month  in  his  study  to  read  theology, 
in  order  to  be  enabled  to  tear  to  tatters  the 

*  acte  d' accusation,'  or  indictment,  of  the  at- 
torney-general. In  this  he  was  successful, 
as  was  proved  by  the  arrftt,  or  decision  of 
the  Cour  Royale,  and  the  triumph  redound- 
ed to  the  credit  of  the  advocate,  while  it 
greatly  tended  to  increase  the  circulation 
of  the  paper.  From  the  period  of  the  Re- 
volution of  1630,  however,  the  *  Cbnstitu- 
tionuel '  began  to  decline,  and  in  1843, 
three  years  ago,  it  had  but  3500  abonn^s. 
In  changing  hands  in  1844,  the  new  pro- 
prietors reduced  the  price  of  the  journal  one 
half,  i.  «.,  from  80  to  forty  francs,  while 
they  raised  the  remuneration  for  the  feuille- 
ton  from  150 to 500 francs.  Inconsequence 
of  this  judicious  liberality,  the  most  popu- 
lar writers  of  Paris  contributed  to  its  col- 
umns. From  the  1st  of  April,  1845,  Alex- 
andre Dumas  bound  himself  to  produce  only 
eighteen  volumes  in  the  year — nine  in  the 

*  Presse,'  and  nine  in  the  *  Constitutionnel,' 
— and  Eugene  Sue  has  also  lent  his  exclu- 
sive co-operation  to  the  *  Constitutionnel  * 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  for  which  he 
is  to  receive  an  immense  sum.  '  La  Dame 
de  Monsereau/  by  Dumas,  and  Les  Sept 
Peches  Capitaux,'  by  Eugene  Sue,  have 
both  had  an  immense  success.  The  '  Con- 
stitutionnel '  has  agreed  to  give  Eugene  Sue 
10,000  francs  a  volume,  to  take  him  from 
the  *  Presse ;'  and  Dumas  receives  a  sum 
very  nearly  equal.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
other  novels  at  this  moment  in  publication  in 
the  columns  of  this  journal;  among  others, 
the  *  Cabinet  Noir,'  by  Charles  Rabou ; 
and  the  subscribers  are  to  receive  (gratis) 
all  that  has  appeared  in  what  they  call  their 
'  Bibliotheque  Chuisie.' 

In  the  political  department,  the  *  Consti- 
tutionnel '  has  now  first-rate  assistance.  De 
Remusat,  ex-minister,  DuvergiM-  d'Hau- 
ranne,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  depu- 
ties of  the  Chamber,  and  M.  Thiers,  of)en 
lend   their   able   aid.     The  editor  of  the 

*  Constitutionnel '  is  M.  Merruau,  an  able 
political  writer,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
blandest  and  most  winning  manners.  It 
was  Merruau  who  reviewed  the  'Historyof 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,'  by  Thiers, 
m  the  '  Constitutionnel.'  The  '  Constitu- 
tionnel '  consists  of  twenty  columns,  of 
which  five  are  devoted  to  advertisementi. 
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The  price  in  Paris  is  40  francs  a  year,  and 
the  number  of  abonncs  is  24,000— a  num- 
ber equal  to  the  '  Presse/  but  falling  far 
below  that  of  the  '  Sidcle/  which  is  said  to 
possess  42,000. 

The  *  Courier  Franqais '  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Parisian  papers,  but  it  has  un- 
dergone many  transformations  of  late.  In 
1827-28-29,  it  supported  the  same  cause  as 
the  *  Coustitutionnel,'  with  greater  spirit,  if 
not  with  equal  talent.  When  the  *  Con- 
stitutionnel '  had  become  rather  indifferent 
or  lukewarm  towards  those  principles  with 
which  its  fortunes  originated,  the  *  Cour- 
rier  Franqais/  though  poor  in  respect  to 
fortune;  as  compared  with  the  '  Constilu- 
tionnel/  was  foremost  boldly  to  attack  the 
ministers,  and  to  defy  persecution,  impris- 
onment, and  pecuniary  punishment,  whilst 
the  '  Constituliounel,'  like  those  individu- 
als who  have  amassed  immense  wealth, 
acted  a  more  prudent  part,  and  was  con- 
tent to  appear  as  a  safe  auxiliary.  The 
principal  editor  at  the  period  of  which  we 
speak,  was  Benjamin  Constant.  His  arti- 
cles were  remarkable  for  a  fine  and  delicate 
spirit  of  observation,  for  a  finesse  and 
irony  which,  in  saying  the  bitterest  things, 
never  transgressed  the  bounds  of  good 
breeding.  The  charm  of  his  style,  too, 
was  most  attractive.  Shortly  before  the 
Revolution  of  July  broke  out,  Constant  had 
undergone  a  severe  surgical  operation,  and 
had  retired  from  Paris  into  the  country ; 
Lafayette  wrote  to  him  in  these  words — *  11 
se  joue  ici  un  jeu  terrible  :  nos  t^tes  ser- 
venl  d'en  jeu ;  apportez  la  votre.'  Con- 
stant at  once  came  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  monarch  now  on  the  throne,  who 
made  to  him  certain  propositions  to  which 
Constant  replied,  *  Je  veux  restar  inde- 
pendant,  et  si  votre  gouvernement  fait  des 
fautes  je  serai  le  premier  k  rallier  I'opposi- 
tion.'*  The  faults  of  the  new  government 
hastened  his  death.  He  expired  within  a 
few  months,  almost  despairing  of  the  lib- 
erties of  his  country.  Though  the  '  Cour- 
rier  Fran^ais'  was,  from  lb25  to  1830, 
supported  j)y  the  eloquent  pens  of  Constant, 
Viilemain,  Cauchois,  Lemaire,  and  Mignet 
who  was  at  one  period  its  editor,  yet  it  nev- 
er, in  these  days,  numbered  above  5000 
abonn^s.  There  is  no  more  practical  truth 
in  literature  than  that  no  amount  of  good 
writing  will  raise  the  fortunes  of  a  falling 
newspaper.     To  write  up  a  failing  literary 

*  We  are  indebted  for  theie  details  coaceming 
our  lamented  friend  lo  Moniiear  J.  P.  Pagte. 
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enterprise  is  a  task  for  the  pen  of  angels, 
and  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  mortal 
man.  After  the  death  of  Constant  there 
were  many  editors,  among  others,  Leoa 
Faucher,  original  editor  of  Uie  *  Temps ' — a 
paper  founded  by  an  horn  me  a  projets,  named 
Jacques  Coste,  originally  a  cooper  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  subsequently  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  '  Constitutionnel.'  This  gentleman, 
who  is  an  able,  pains-taking,  and  well  in- 
formed man,  and  who  has  recently  made 
himself  more  advantageously  known  by  a 
work  called  *  Etudes  sur  TAngleterre,'  con- 
tinued at  the  '  Courrier '  till  the  end  of 
1842.  Under  him  it  represented  the 
Gauche,  and  he  had  the  merit  of  operatiog 
a  fusion  with  the  Centre  Gauche;  but,  not* 
withstanding  this  fact,  and  the  occasional 
appearance  of  good  articles,  the  fortunes  of 
the  '  Courrier '  did  not  improve.  A  change 
in  the  distribution  of  parts  was  next  tried. 
M.  Adolphe  Boule  was  named  directeur  of 
the  journal;  M.  E.  de  Reims,  s^cr^taire 
du  comit6  du  Centre  Gauche,  r^dactenr  en 
chef^  with  M.  Eugene  Guinot  as  feuilleton- 
iste,  but  this  combination  was  no  more  sue* 
cessful  than  all  previous  ones.  Some  time 
at  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  the  be« 
ginning  of  December,  the  *  Courrier '  was 
sold,  and  it  is  now  conducted  by  M.  Xa- 
vier  Durrieu,  by  M.  de  Limerac,  and  by 
M.  du  Coing,  the  defender  of  Rosas.  The 
circulation  is  not  more  than  3000  or 
4000. 

The  '  Gazette  de  France,'  as  we  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  newspapers  in  France.  Under 
VUl^le  and  Peyronnet,  in  1827  and  1828, 
it  was  converted  into  an  evening  paper,  and 
substituted  for  the  '  Etoile.'  It  was  then 
the  organ  of  the  Jesuitical  party,  and  ex- 
pressed in  all  its  hideous  nakedness  the 
frenzy  of  the  most  fanatical  ultraism.  It 
had  in  1827  no  support  whatever  from  pri- 
vate subscribers,  but  drew  all  its  resources 
from  the  treasury,  where  it  had  powerful 
and  influential  friends.  The  Bishop  of 
Hermppolis — Count  Frassynous — at  that 
period  minister  of  worship  and  of  public 
instruction,  was  one  of  its  most  able  and 
influential  supporters;  M.  de  Genoude, 
then  a  married  man,  now  an  abb6  and  a 
priest,  was  the  theatrical  critic,  and  M.  be* 
nabin,  formerly  of  the  *  Etoile,'  his  associ- 
ate. Genoude,  having  since  become  a 
widower,  entered  holy  orders,  and  is  now  a 
mundane  abb^,  so  devoured  by  ambition, 
that  he  looks  to  the  cardinalate.  Though 
a  regular  priest^  Geaoude  is  a  tboroogh 
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Jesuit  at  heart,  and  we  verily  believe  nei- 
ther honest  nor  sincere  as  a  priest  or  politi- 
cian. Like  Henry  of  Exeter,  his  great  ob- 
ject is  personal  advancement,  and  he  en- 
deavors to  compass  his  ends  by  all  and 
every  means  :  to  day  by  flattering  the  aristoc- 
racy ;  and  to-morrow,  by  pandering  to  the 
lowest  tastes  of  the  lowest  rabble.  De 
Genoude  pretends  to  write  under  the  inspi 
ration  of  M.  de  Vill6le,  who  lives  at  Tou- 
louse, altogether  retired  from  public  life, 
but  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  so  able 
a  man  would  commit  himself  in  any  way 
with  such  a  charlatan.  It  would  be  unjust 
not  to  admit  that  there  are  occasionally 
^there  were  the  contributions  of  Colnet, 
from  1836  to  1837)  good  articles  in  the 
Gazette ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  averred  that  it  is  generally  an  unreada- 
ble paper,  unless  to  such  as  are  strongly 
tinged  with  aCarlistor  priestly  bias.  The 
great  writer  and  chief  support  of  the  *  Ga- 
zette de  France ' — Colnel — died  of  chole 
ra,  ia  May  1832.  The  last  time  we  spent 
a  day  in  his  company,  was  in  September 
1831.  We  had  just  returned  from  Russia, 
where  the  cholera  was  raging  furiously,  and 
well  remember  his  making  many  inquiries 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  which 
had  then  reached  Germany,  and  which  he 
predicted  would  soon  rage  in  France. 
Within  four  months  afterwards,  it  had 
reached  France,  and  within  seven,  poor 
Colnet  was  a  victim  to  it.  Colnet  was  born 
a  noble,  being  the  son  of  a  garde-du-corps 
who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy.  His  first  studies  were  made  at 
the  Military  College  of  Brie,  then  at  the 
Military  College  of  Paris,  where  Bonaparte 
and  Bertrand  were  his  fellow-students  and 
associates.  Neither  his  taste  nor  his  feeble 
health  allowing  him  to  enter  the  army,  he 
studied  medicine  under  Cabunis  and  Cor- 
visart,  but  expelled  from  the  capital,  in 
1793,  as  a  noble,  be  passed  more  than  two 
years  in  solitude  at  Chauny,  at  the  house  of 
a  poor  apothecary.  Returning  to  Paris  in 
179(5,  he  established  himself  as  a  booksell- 
er at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Bac,  op- 
posite the  Porte  Royale.  He  was  so  pros- 
perous in  this  enterprise,  thnt  in  I8U5  be 
was  enabled  to  establish  a  second  shop  in 
the  Quai  Malaquais.  Here,  in  a  little 
'  room  which  he  called  his  caverne,  he  as- 
sembled around  him  some  able  writers,  a 
majority  of  whom  were  hostile  to  the  im- 
perial government.  These  half  dozen 
men  were  deemed  so  formidable,  that 
FoQch^  tried  every  means  to  silence  or 
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bribe  the  chief.  But  Colnet  was  as  inflezi-^ 
ble  as  incorruptible.  During  fifteen  years, 
i.  e.,  from  1816  to  1831,  he  labored  at  the 
*  Gazette  de  France,'  signing  all  his  arti- 
cles with  his  name ;  and  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  readers 
only  took  up  the  journal  to  read  Colnet. 
His  lively  and  learned  attacks  against  the 
apocryphal  memoirs  in  vogue  about  twenty 
years  ago,  which  he  exposed  with  the  hand 
of  a  master,  induced  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Count  Corbi^re,  to  thank  him  in 
a  friendly  and  flattering  letter.  But  wo 
order  these  things  differently  in  England. 
A  man  might  now  write  with  the  eloquence 
of  Burke,  the  wisdom  of  Plato  and  Socra- 
tes, and  the  wit  of  Sheridan,  and  neither 
the  Peels,  nor  the  Gladstones,  nor  the 
Goul burns,  nor  any  of  the  mediocre  fry 
whom  we  in  our  besotted  ignorance  call 
statesmen,  would  take  the  least  notice  of 
him.  It  was  not  always  so.  The  minister 
Wyndham,  within  the  memory  of  living 
men,  wrote  to  that  racy  writer  of  pure 
Saxon,  Cobbett,  thanking  him  for  his  aid, 
and  saying  that  he  deserved  a  statue  of  gold. 
By  the  means  of  translations  and  open  pla- 
giarisms from  Colnet,  a  late  Right  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  and  great 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  obtained  the  praise  of 
being  a  good  French  scholar  and  historian. 
The  staple  of  most  of  the  articles  on 
French  literature  and  memoirs,  published 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in  the  '  Quar- 
terly,' was  contraband,  stolen  from  Colnet, 
and  smuggled  into  the  Review  as  though  it 
were  native  produce.  There  was  not  a 
critic  in  England  to  detect  or  expose  this 
plagiarism,  or  to  prove  to  our  countrymen 
that  there  was  scarcely  an  original  thought 
in  the  articles,  all  being  borrowed  or  lite- 
rully  translated  from  the  French.  The  ig- 
norance of  France  and  of  French  literature 
in  England  is  astonishing.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Crowe,  recently  foreign  editor 
of  the  *  Morning  Chronicle,*  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  single  man  at  the  press  of 
England  well  informed  on  France  and 
French  literature. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Vill^le,  Genoude 
was  made  a  Counseiller  d'Etat.  He  then 
placed  the  prefix  to  his  name,  and  obtained, 
although  son  of  a  limonadier  of  Grenoble, 
letters  of  nobility.  Now  it  sjuits  M.  iie 
Genoude  to  demand  assemblies  primairef 
—or  a  general  council  of  the  nation — in 
the  hope — the  vain  hope — that  the  people 
would  call  back  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons.   This  cry  has  failed  to  cause  any. 
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fusion  of  ultra-royalists  and  republicans,  i 
The  pe<^te  well  know  that  Genoude  and 
bts  party  are  not  sincere,  and  that  he  and 
Ibey  only  clamor  for  universal  suffiras^e,  un- 
der the  impression  that  power  would  be 
transf^red  from  the  bourgeoisie  to  the 
grands  and  petits  seigneurs  and  their  de- 
pendents. M.  Lourdoueix,  formerly  an  ex 
chef  des  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Ministry  of 
tbe  Interior,  is  supposed  to  write  many  of 
the  articles  conceived  in  this  spirit.  He 
is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  talent,  but,  to  use 
m  vulgar  phrase,  he  has  brought  his  talent 
to  a  wrong  market.  Theatres  are  supposed 
to  be  reviewed  by  M.  de  la  Forest,  and  a 
few  years  ago  the  place  of  Colnet  was  filled 
— though  his  loss  was  not  supplied — by 
another  bookseller,  M.  Bossange,  author  of 
1  theatrical  piece. 

M.  de  Nettement,  son  of  the  late  consul- 
general  of  France  in  London,  frequently 
writes  in  the  *  Gazette  de  France,'  and 
also  in  the  *  Corsaire  Satan,'  another  paper 
of  M.  Genoude.  The  circulation  of  the 
'  Gazette  de  France'  has  diminished  within 
the  last  year.  It  had,  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
about  1500  subscribers  in  Paris,  and  about 
4000  in  the  provinces,  but  now  the  abonnes 
ia  Paris  are  scarcely  a  thousand,  and  it  is 
said  not  to  have  3000  in  the  provinces. 
The  legitimist  press  is  reported  to  have  lost 
4000  subscribers  since  the  feuilletons  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  and  of  that  lively  writer, 
Theophile  Gautier,  have  been  admitted 
into  it.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  liberals, 
and  your  true  Carlist,  too  much  like  some 
of  the  same  breed  among  ourselves,  would 
scorn  to  be  instructed,  and  will  not  deign 
to  be  even  entertained  by  the  most  amusing 
liberal  in  Christendom. 

The  *  Cluotidienne  '  was  a  most  furiously 
bigoted  high  church  paper  in  the  days  of 
Yill^le,  and  it  is  so  still.  It  detests  the 
▼ery  name  of  the  Revolution,  and  abhors  the 
memory  of  all  those  who  remained  in 
France  daring  its  progress.  In  1627  and 
1828,  the  *  Cluotidienne '  was  written  in  a 
most  obsolete  and  barbarous  style,  by 
young  seminarists,  who  had  never  seen  the 
wodd,  and  who  were  taught  to  admire  the 
ages  of  monks  and  inquisitors.  During 
the  Martignac  administration,  the  '  Quoti- 
dtenne '  was  enthusiastically  supported  by 
tbe  pure  Ultras,  at  tbe  head  of  whom  were 
La  Bourdonnaye,  Delalot,  and  Hyde  de 
Neuville.  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  then  the 
leader  of  the  Centre  opposition,  and  after- 
wards, for  a  short  period,  a  member  of  the 
PcUgntc  administrttion,  frequently  wiote 
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in  it ;  and  one  of  tbe  recognized  editors  at 
this  period  was  the  founder  of  the  journal, 
Joseph  Michaud,  author  of  the  '  History  of 
the  Crusades.'  M.  Merle  used  to  write  the 
theatrical,  and  M.  Balzac  the  feuilletons ; 
but  of  late,  this  latter  person  has  ceased  to 
write.  The  circulation  of  the  *  Cluotidienne' 
is  under  4000. 

We  are  now  about  to  speak  of  a  remark- 
able man  and  a  regoarkable  journal — the 
man,  the  late  Armand  Carrel — the  journal, 
the  '  National.'  Carrel  was  born  at  Rouen, 
in  1800,  of  a  legitimist  family.  From  his 
earliest  youth,  though  his  family  were  all 
engaged  in  commerce,  he  exhibited  a  pre- 
dominant passion  for  the  military  profes- 
sion, and  was  entered  of  the  college  of  St. 
Cyr.  While  a  sous-lieutenant  of  the  29th 
regiment  of  the  line,  in  garrison  at  B€fort, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  conspiracy  of 
1821,  which  failed  miserably.  He  was  not 
either  discovered  or  denounced,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  regiment  to  Marseilles. 

The  war  of  1824  had  juat  broken  out  in 
Spain,  when,  impelled  by  a  love  of  adven- 
ture, he  resigned  the  military  service  of  his 
country,  embarked  on  board  a  fishing-boat 
at  Marseilles  for  Barcelona,  and  entered 
the  French  regiment  of  Napoleon  the  Se- 
cond. This  foreign  legion,  after  much  ad- 
verse  fortune,  capitulated  to  the  French 
troops.  The  capitulation  included  the 
French  as  well  as  the  Spanish  soldiers. 
They  were,  nevertheless,  thrown  into  prison^ 
and  ultimately  dragged  before  a  council  of 
war.  Carrel  was  tried  and  acquitted.  But 
this  affair  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  prefer- 
ment in  the  army,  or,  indeed,  to  a  military 
career,  and  Carrel  thought  of  studying  the 
law.  But  he  was  not  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
or,  as  the  French  say,  a  Bachelor  in  Let- 
ters, and  the  law,  too,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce. He  became  the  secretary  of  a 
distinguished  historian,  and  in  this  way  it 
was  that  his  literary  and  political  labors 
commenced.  He  wrote  a  resume  of  the 
Histories  of  Scotland  and  Modern  Greece 
for  the  booksellers ;  and  various  articles  in 
the  '  Revue  Americaine,'  the  '  Constitution- 
nel,'  the  *  Globe,'  the  *  Revue  Frawjaise,* 
and  the  '  Producteur.'  In  1827,  he  pub- 
lished, in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  his  '  His- 
toirede  la  contre  Revolution  en  AngJeterre/ 
a  work  of  sterling  merit,  and  was  rising  into 
the  first  eminence  as  author  and  journalist, 
when,  in  1829,  Jules  de  Polignac  was  called 
from  the  embassy  of  London,  to  fill  the 
place  of  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters in  France.    Carrel's  eager  mind,  weaij^ 
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of  what  appeared  to  him  ihe  languor  and 
indifference  of  the  other  journals,  conceived 
the  idea  of  founding  the  *  National/  He 
communicated  his  intention  to  Thiers  and 
Mignet.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should 
each  in  turn  take  the  place  of  redacteur-en- 
chef  for  a  year.  Thiers,  as  the  eldest  of 
the  three,  was  first  installed,  and  conducted 
the  paper  with  energy  and  spirit  till  the 
Revolution  of  1830  broke  out.  From  the 
first  the  *  National '  set  out  with  the  idea 
that  the  dynai^ty  was  incorrigible,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  change  it.  The  lead- 
ing principle  of  the  journal  was  Orleanism, 
yet  at  this  period  Thiers  had  never  seen  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  now  Louis-Philippe.* 
The  effect  produced  by  the  refusal  of  a 
budget,  and  the  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  was 
immense — a  refusal  owing  altogether  to  the 
spirited  counsels  and  articles  of  the  '  Na- 
tional.' The  crisis  and  the  coup  d'etat  of  the 
incapable  ministry  were  hastened,  if  not 
produced,  by  this  journal. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1830,  the  editors 
behaved  nobly.  At  the  office  of  the  *  Na- 
tional '  it  was,  that  the  famous  protest  was 
drawn  up  and  signed,  which  proclaimed  the 
right,  and  exhibited  the  example,  of  resist- 
ance. The  authors  of  this  remarkable 
document  were  Thiers  and  Remusat — both 
afterwards  ministers — and  Cauchois  Le- 
raaire,  a  journalist  and  man  of  letters.  To 
issue  such  a  document  was  to  put  one's 
head  in  peril ;  yet  it  was  signed,  and 
speedily,  too,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  pen. 
On  the  following  day  the  office  of  the  paper 
was  surrounded  by  the  police,  aided  by  an 
armed  force,  and  there  the  presses  of  the 
journal  were  broken,  Thiers  and  Carrel  pro- 
testing against  this  illegal  violence.  It  was 
Carrel's  turn,  after  the  Revolution  had  been 
happily  accomplished,  to  take  the  conduct 
of  the  paper,  for  Thiers  an(J  Mignet  had 
both  received  employments  in  the  new  go- 
vernment. Ably  for  some  time  did  he  fulfil 
his  task,  till  public  opinion  pointed  him  out 
as  the  fittest  person  to  be  sent  on  a  pacific 
mission  to  the  insurgent  west.  On  his  re- 
turn from  this  mission  he  was  named  Pre- 
fect du  Canial,  and  also  offered  promotion 
in  the  army ;  but  he  rejected  both  offers, 
and  resumed  the  editorship  of  the  '  Na- 
tional/ now  the  firmest  as  well  as  the  ablest 
organ  of  the  democracy.  In  the  colums  of 
the  journal,  which  he  conducted  with  such 

*  He  has  stated  tbi^  in  his  last  famouji  epeecb, 
In  the  inoQth  of  March,  in  the  Chtaii>er  of  Dep- 
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surpassing  ability,  he  never  concealed  or 
mitigated  his  radical  and  republican  ten- 
dencies. His  idea  of  a  supreme  magistrate 
was,  that  he  should  be  elective  and  respon- 
sible ;  that  the  second  chamber  should  be 
elective,  and  the  press  inviolable.  Political 
reforms  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  sure 
logical  and  legitimate  mode  of  producing 
social  reforms.  To  the  arbitrary  and  high- 
handed ministry  of  P^rier  he  opposed  a 
vigorous  resistance.  When  the  rich  banker, 
merchant,  manufacturer,  and  minister,  who 
had  all  the  arrogance  of  a  nouveau  riche, 
and  all  the  insolence  of  a  vieux  talon  rouge, 
wished  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  the 
press.  Carrel  said,  in  the  *  National,'  *  That 
every  writer,  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  a  citizen,  would  oppose  the  law  to 
illegality,  and  force  to  force — that  being  a 
sacred  duty,  come  what  might.'  The  min- 
ister hesitated  in  his  plans,  and  Carrel  re- 
mained victor.  The  masculine  breadth  of 
Carrel's  style — his  bold,  brave,  and  de- 
fiant tone — which,  to  use  the  graphic  de- 
scription of  his  friend,  M.  de  Cormenin, 
*  semblait  sonner  du  clairon  et  monter  a 
I'assaut,'  procured  him  many  enemies ;  anct 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  specula-, 
ted  to  rise  in  life,  by  coming  into  personal 
encounter  with  a  man  so  formidable,  and 
filling  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye. 
Just,  generous,  disinterested,  Carrel  wa§ 
intrepid  as  a  lion — chivalrous,  and,  like  all 
noble  natures,  somewhat  touchy  on  the 
point  of  honor ;  prompt  to  take  offence,  yet 
forgetful  of  injuries.  He  became  engaged 
in  a  miserable  quarrel  or  squabble,  which 
was  not  his,  and  this  remarkable  roan,  and 
most  eminent  writer — to  the  irresistible  a£^ 
cendency  of  whose  character  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  bowed  down — was  shot, 
in  1836,  by  the  hand  of  M.  Emile  Girardin, 
the  editor  of '  La  Presse.' 

Thus  perished,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year, 
the  founder — the  creator — the  life  and  soul 
of  the  *  National ' — a  person  of  rare  courage 
— of  a  bold  and  manly  eloquence — the  elo- 
quence of  feeling,  not  of  phrases  or  of 
words — and  a  political  writer  of  the  very 
highest  order.  There  was  a  simplicity,  a 
clearness,  a  firmness,  and  a  noble  coloring 
and  grandeur  in  all  he  said  and  in  all  he 
wrote,  for  he  was  a  man  of  heart  and  coq- 
viction,  simple^  sincere,  and  straightfor^ 
ward.  The  two  greatest  geniuses  of  France 
— representing  the  Poetry  and  Prose  of  our 
epoch — followed  him  to  the  tprob.  His 
friends  Beranger  ^nd  Chateaubriand  wept 
o?er  his  mangled  remaiDs,  and  have  record- 
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ed — the  one  in  undying  verse,  the  other  in 
imperishable  prose — their  deep  and  mourn- 
ful sense'of  the  loss  which  France  sustained 
in  his  premature  and  melancholy  end.  Car- 
rel was  tall  and  handsome,  with  a  counte- 
nance sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought.  His  air  was  chivalrous,  and  that 
of  a  soldier,  but  his  manners  were  some- 
what haughty  and  stern.  His  habits  and 
tastes  were  what  would  be  called  aristo- 
cratic, and  he  was  no  lover  of  equality  or 
of  communism.  He  had  engaged,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  to  write  the  life  of 
Napoleon,  and  had  he  lived  he  would  have 
produced  a  work  worthy  of  the  subject — 
worthy  of  himself  It  was  so  arranged, 
also,  that  if  he  had  been  spared  a  month 
longer,  the  Chamber  would  have  resounded 
with  his  earnest  and  eloquent  voice ;  but  the 
hopes  of  his  friends  and  his  country  con- 
cerning him  were  soon  to  be  for  ever  blight- 
ed. Since  the  death  of  Carrel  the  *  Na- 
tional '  has  been  conducted  with  much  less 
talent,  and  with  a  total  absence  of  judg- 
ment. It  has  ever  remained  a  pure  repub- 
lican paper,  and  conscientiously  so;  but  it 
is  possible  to  be  purely  republican  without 
sowing  noxious  national  hatred,  or  seeking 
to  set  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  by  the 
ears,  as  it  now  does  designedly,  and  with 
malice  prepense.  We  desire  a  good  intel- 
ligence with  all  the  world,  but  a  friendly, 
a  kindly  intelligence  with  France.  *  The 
Douglas  and  the  Percy  both  together'  are 
more  than  a  match  for  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  *  National '  now  reflects 
the  opinions  of  a  portion  of  the  French 
working  classes,  but  it  has  not  above  3000 
or  4000  abonnes.  In  lbf35,  before  Carrel 
was  killed,  it  had  4300  abounds.  But 
though  the  number  of  subscribers  was  then 
small,  the  influence  of  the  journal  was  im- 
mense. This  is  no  uncommon  thing  in 
France.  The  *  Globe,'  under  the  Restora- 
tion, though  far  from  having  so  many  sub- 
scribers as  the  '  Constitutionnel,'  had  much 
more  influence — influence  not  merely  upon 
the  men,  but  upon  the  ideas  of  the  epoch. 
A  journal  may  have  a  great  and  wide  pub- 
licity, without  a  great  many  subscribers. 
The  publicity  of  the  'Reforine'  and  the 
'National'  is  as  real  and  as  great  as  the 
publicity  of  the  *  Siecle '  and  the  '  Presse.' 
They  may  have  less  abounds,  but  they  have 
as  many  readers.  It  were  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  numbers  of  a  French 
journal  subscribed  for,  or  sold,  is  any  test 
of  the  number  of  its  readers.  The  *  De- 
bats,'  for  instance,  has  about  9d00  subscri- 
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hers,  and.  probably  not  above  20,000  read- 
ers, t.  c,  two  and  a  fraction  to  each  paper, 
whereas,  the  'National,'  with  only  4000 
abounds,  probably  has  24,000  readers,  or 
six  to  each  paper. 

Every  Frenchman,  high  or  low,  is  more 
or  less  of  a  politician,  and  therefore  news- 
papers are  in  greater  number,  and  circulate 
through  infinitely  more  hands  than  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  true  of  the  dearest  among 
them,  the  organ  of  every  government,  the 

*  Debats ;'  but  it  is  true  in  a  ten-fold  de- 
gree of  a  paper  appealing  to  popular  sym- 
pathies and  popular  prejudices,  written  in  a 
popular  style,  and  advocating  doctrines 
which  obtain  a  ready  acquiescence  and  fa- 
vor among  the  working  classes.  In  every 
cabinet  de  lecture — in  every  restaurant — in 
every  caf<fe — in  every  gargot^ — in  every 
guinguette — on  the  counter  of  every  mar- 
chand  de  vin — in  every  workshop  where 
ouvriers  are  congregated — such  a  paper  is 
to  be  found.  In  the  workshop  it  is  read 
aloud  by  some  one  workman,  pro  bono  pub- 
lico— in  the  restaurant,  the  cafe,  the  gar- 
gote,  and  the  guinguette,  it  is  eagerly  passed 
from  hand  to  hand.  Though,  therefore, 
it  may  be  admitted  that  the  *  Debats ' 
has  more  abounds  than  the  '  National,'  and 
makes  more  money,  yet  the  *  National ' 
makes  more  converts,  for  its  sentiments  are 
diffused  more  widely  and  take  deeper  root. 
La  Roche  and  Marrast,  formerly  of  the 
'Tribune,'  conducted  the  'National*  sul>- 
scquently  to  the  death  of  Carrel.  It  is 
now,  we  believe,  conducted  by  Bastide  and 
Thomas. 

The  Si6cle  is  a  paper  which,  though  es- 
tablished within  the  last  eleven  years,  has  a 
greater  circulation  than  any  journal  in 
Paris.  This  is  owing  partly  to  its  having 
been  the  first  journal  to  start  at  the  price 
of  forty  francs  a  year,  at  a  period  when 
every  other  journal  was  published  at  a  cost 
of  from  seventy  to  eighty  francs ;  partly  to 
its  being  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  deputies  of  the  constitutional  opposi- 
tion— and    partly    to   its    being    what    the 

*  Ccmstitutionnel  *  was,  from  1820  to  1825, 
the  journal  of  the  shopkeepers  and  epiciers. 
Since  it  started  into  being,  every  journal 
in  Paris,  with  the  exception  of  the  '  Debats,' 
has  lowered  its  price,  and  all  of  them  have 
enlarged  their  form;  but  these  mutations 
and   transformations  have  not  injured  the 

*  Siecle,'  because  it  represents  the  opinion 
of  the  majority — ^the  opinion,  in  a  word, 
of  la  petite  bourgeoisie — the  small  shop- 
keepers in  cities  and  towns,  and  the  prole- 
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taires  throughout  the  country.  The  *  Sid- 
cle^  is  said  to  have  42,000  abonnes,  and 
the  shares  of  200  francs,  which  have  al- 
ways borne  an  interest,  have  been  nearly 
reimbursed  to  the  proprietors,  and  are  now 
worth  five  or  six  times  their  original  cost. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  two  journals 
which  paid,  as  a  literary  and  commercial 
speculation :  these  were  the  *  Gazette  des 
Tribunaux'  and  the  *  Constitutionnel  ;*  but 
now  the  *  Siecle*  and  the  *  Presse'  are  the 
most  successful  as  commercial  speculations. 
To  show  the  vicissitudes  of  newspaper  pro- 
perty in  France,  it  may  be  here  slated,  that 
in  1839  the  'Presse'  was  sold  for  1200 
francs,  but  in  1841,  two  years  afterwards,  it 
was  worth  a  million  to  its  new  proprietors. 
The  editor  of  the  '  Siecle'  is  M.  A. 
Chambolle,  a  member  of  the  Chamber ; 
and  M.  Gustave  Beaumont,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Ireland,  forms  a  portion  of  the 
conseil  de  redaction.  The  pains-taking 
and  laborious  Leon  Faucher  also  writes  in 
the  political  department.  That  very  dull, 
common-place,  pompous,  overrated  man, 
Odillon  Barrot,  to  whose  family,  com- 
prising brothers,  brothers-in-law,  uncles, 
and  nephews,  the  Revolution  has  given 
130,000f  a  year,  and  concessions  of  land 
in  Africa,  valued  at  42,000f.  a  year,  is  the 
object  of  the  *  Siecle's'  idolatry.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  Ferdinand  Barrot, 
brother  of  Odillon,  a  writer,  and  a  share- 
holder in  and  supporter  of  the  *  Sidcle,*  re- 
ceived 24,000f  as  avocat  du  Tr^sor;  and 
on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  past  year,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Siecle  obtained  the  de- 
coration of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  the  writers  in  this  journal 
call  the  ex  Volontaire  Royal,  who  wept 
over  the  boots  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  the 
night  of  his  departure  for  Ghent,  and  who 
received  in  recompense  of  bis  loyal  tears, 
at  the  period  of  the  second  Restoration,  as 
a  gift  from  the  kin^,  a  place  which  he  after- 
wards sold  to  the  Jew  advocate,  Cremieux, 
for  300,000f.— no  wonder  that  ifiey  call 
this  patriotic  recipient  and  dispenser  of 
good  fat  sinecures,  *  orateur  eminent,  hom- 
me,  politique  considerable.*  If  a  pompous 
and  prophetic  tone,  a  magisterial  and  sol- 
emn air,  and  common-place  ideas  and  sen- 
timents, suffice  to  make  an  eminent  orator, 
and  the  postponing  of  electoral  reform  till 
liberty  is  secured  by  the  erection  of  the  en- 
ceinte continu^e,  a  considerable  politician 
— what  an  anti-climax! — then  is  Odillon 
Barrot  an  eminent  orator  and  a  considera- 
ble politician. 


38* 

The  Siecle  has  not  enlarged  its  size.  It 
consists  of  twelve  columns,  exclusive  of  ad-^ 
vertisenients,  and  is  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  twelve  and  a  half  broad.  The 
feuilleton  consists  of  six  columns,  and  m 
much  better  written  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  paper.  Alphonse  Karr,  the  author 
of  the  *  Guepes,'  is  one  of  the  principal  con-^ 
tributors,  and  Frederic  Soulie  has  sold  hi» 
pen  as  a  feuilletoniste  for  six  years  to  the 

*  Siecle'  and  the  *  Presse*  conjointly.     The 

*  Siecle'  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  dull  pa- 
per— probably  it  is  necessary  that  the  writers 
should  lei'el  themselves  down  to  the  intellect 
of  the  genre  epicier — and  indifferently  writ- 
ten. The  review  of  Thiers'  History,  which 
made  some  noise,  was  by  Chambolle,  the 
editor,  as  the  review  in  the  'Constitution- 
nel *  was  written  by  Merruau,  the  Friend  of 
Thiers.  But  a  far  more  correct,  compre- 
hensive, copious,  and  fairer  review  of  this 
work,  appeared  just  after  its  publication,  in 
No.  69  of  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,' 
published  in  the  month  of  April,  last  year. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  oldest  of 
the  new  order  of  journals — we  mean  *  La 
Presse.'  This  paper  was  founded  in  June, 
183(5,  by  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  said  to  be 
a  natural  son  of  the  Count  Alexander,  or 
his  brother,  Stanislas  Girardin,  by  an  Eng- 
lish mother.  The  Revolution  of  1830  saw 
Emile  de  Girardin  an  Inspecteur  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Shortly  afier  that  event,  he  became 
the  editor  of  the  *  Journal  des  Connaissan- 
ces  Utiles,*  of  the  '  Pantheon  Litteraire,' 
of  the  *  Mus6e  de  Families,'  and   of  the 

*  Voleur ;'  but  all  these  journals  died  in 
quick  succession.  He  then  published  a 
book  called  '  Emile,'  which  had  no  great 
success..  This  is  certainly  no  proof  of  want 
of  talent,  or,  at  best,  but  negative  proof, 
while  it  affords  positive  evidence  of  no 
common  energy,  and  very  great  industry. 
As  M.  Girardin  had  no  fortune,  and  had 
married  the  pretty  Delphine  Gay,  (daugh- 
ter of  Sophie  Gay,)  who  had  nothing  but 
her  pen  and  poetry,  it  was  necessary  he 
should  do  something  to  create  an  existence, 
or  a  name  and  an  existence,  if  that  were 
possible.  Conjointly,  then,  with  an  hom- 
me  a  projets,  one  M.  Boutmey,  who  had  in- 
vented a  machine  called  paracrotte,  or  mud- 
defender,  which  was  to  be  attached  to  the 
heels  of  pedestrians,  and  another  instru- 
ment, called  a  physiortype,  the  ingenious 
Emile  launched  on  the  waters  of  the  Seine 
the  project  of  the  *  Presse.'  As  the  jour- 
nal was  larger  and  cheaper  than  all  other 
French  journals — as  it  was  a  joint-stock. 
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company  on  a  new  plan,  as  applied  to  news- 
papers— as,  in  a  word,  there  was  a  garish, 
slap-dash  flourish,  and  melodramatic  char- 
latanism about  the  thing,  and  a  certain  var- 
nish of  cleverness,  shrewdness,  modest  as- 
surance, novelty,  and  rou^rie — the  pros- 
pectus took ;  the  shares  went  off  briskly ; 
and,  lo,  and  behold !  the  journal  was  born, 
a  strong  and  healthy  babe,  after  no  long  or 
painful  gestation.  In  1837,  when  only  a 
year  old,  it  had  15,000  abonnes;  and  in 
1838,  the  product  of  its  advertisements 
amounted  to  150,000  francs.  It  must,  in 
justice  to  this  journal,  be  stated,  that  it 
was  the  first  to  teach  the  French  public 
the  use  and  advantage  of  advertisements. 
Twenty  years  previously,  there  were  not 
two  columns  of  advertisements  in  any 
French  paper ;  whereas,  two  years  after  the 
existence  of  the  *  Presse,'  it  could  boast  of 
five  columns  well  filled.  The  mother  of 
Mde.  Emile  de  Girardin — Sophie  Gay,  n6e 
Lavalette — had  published,  under  the  title 
of*  Causeries  du  Monde,'  a  periodical  work, 
of  which  she  had  sold  the  copyright  to 
Alphonse  Karr,  the  sharp  writer  of  the 
*  Gudpes.'  This  maternal  precedent,  doubt- 
less, suggested  to  the  daughter,  then  of  the 
ripe  age  of  thirty,  but  of  considerable  beau- 
ty, no  mean  accomplishments,  of  rare 
talents,  and  already  favorably  known  as  a 
poetess,  to  help  her  husband  Emile  in  his 
new  avocation.  She  started  accordingly 
in  the  *  Presse,'  with  a  series  of  articles 
called  '  Causeries  Parisiennes,'  signed  the 
Vicomte  de  Launay,  which  papers  had  im- 
mense success.  Many  of  the  vulgar-mind- 
ed and  title-worshipping  of  our  countrymen 
— and  their  name  is  Legion — will  suppose 
that  this  was  from  the  aristocratic  pseudo- 
nyme  with  which  the  articles  were  signed ; 
but  no  human  being  in  France  cares  a  rush 
for  a  title,  unless  the  bearer  of  it  has  some- 
thing better  to  recommend  him.  In  Paris, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  France,  society  has 
agreed  that — 

*  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea*s  stamp, 
The  Diaa's  the  gowd  for  a'  that.' 

If  De  Beranger,  Chateaubriand,  and  De 
la  Martine,  were  in  a  salon  in  France  with 
the  De  Montmorencys,  the  De  Levis,  the 
De  Guiches,  the  poets  and  men  of  genius 
would  march  to  the  salle  a  manger  before 
the  feudal,  territorial,  and  mentally  undis- 
tinguished aristocracy;  and  the  place  of 
honor  would  be  assigned  them  in  any  as- 
sembly. Not  so,  indeed,  in  free  and  liberal 
England.     It  was  not,  therefore,  because  of 
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the  aristocratic  name  attached,  that  the 
*  Causeries'  were  read,  but  because  of  the 
ease,  grace,  spirit,  and  talent  which  they 
disclosed.  That  they  were  what  is  called 
a  '  lucky  hit/  and  pleased  readers,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Meanwhile  the  paper  was 
practically  conducted,  and  in  a  most  mer- 
cantile spirit.  The  interests  of  the  com- 
mercial and  shop-keeping  classes,  as  well 
as  of  the  very  numerous  class  of  petits  ren- 
tiers, were  considered,  sustained,  and  pan- 
dered to.  In  the  political  department,  the 
journal  had  no  very  fixed  or  staple  prin- 
ciples, and  took  for  its  motto  *  Au  jour  le 
jour.'  As  to  political  creed  or  conviction, 
the  thing  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
Girardin,  unless  as  a  means  to  wealth,  con- 
sideration, and  what  the  French  call,  a  po- 
sition. But  the  man  was  adroit,  confident, 
ready,  and  full  of  resources,  and  never  de- 
spaired, even  when  his  prospects  were  of 
the  gloomiest.  With  all  his  address  and 
management,  he  barely  paid  his  expenses. 
The  Russian  emperor  and  the  Russian  sys- 
tem of  government,  however,  were  without 
a  champion  at  the  Parisian  press,  and  Girar- 
din entered  the  lists.  That  this  was  done 
from  pure  love  and  affection,  all  Paris  be- 
lieves; for  every  body  knows  that  the  Rus- 
sian emperor  never  pays  literary  men  either 
in  paper  roubles  or  silver  roubles.  Whe- 
ther they  are  ever  paid  by  him  in  Dutch 
ducats,  or  malachite  vases,  or  bills  drawn 
by  the  Baron  Stieglitz,  the  Jewish  banker 
on  the  English  Quay,  at  Petersburgh,  is  best 
known  lo  those  who  pay  and  to  those  who 
receive,  what  Frederick  of  Prussia  called 
the  *  yellow  hussars.'  Though  variable  in 
other  sentiments,  feelings,  and  opinions, 
Girardin  has  ever  been  true  to  the  monster, 
Nicholas,  and  his  system ;  and  whenever  he 
dares  say  a  word  in  favor  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  he  is  sure  to  do  so.  His  pure 
love  for  the  Cossack  might  be  pardoned, 
and  would  be  unsuspicious,  if  it  were  not 
contemporaneous  with  a  fierce  resentment 
against  England  and  the  English.  There 
is  not  a  vile  or  a  base  imputation,  which 
the  *  Presse,'  in  its  murky  malignity,  does 
not  calumniously  cast  at  perfidious  Albion. 
Inhumanity,  savage  barbarity,  fraud,  trick- 
ery, hypocrisy,  avarice,  and  corruption,  are 
weekly,  if  not  daily,  imputed  to  us,  by  a 
man  whose  journal  is  conducted  in  the  most 
shopkeeping  spirit — by  a  print  which  seeks 
to  put  all  classes  under  contribution,  from 
the  autocrat  of  the  Russias  to  the  smallest 
actor  and  actress  of  the  Odeon  or  Porte  St. 
Martin,  or  to  the  most  miserable  tailor  who 
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pants  for  notoriety.  If  this  be  doobted,  the 
proofs  are  at  band.  Among  the  works 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  pam- 
pbiet,  intituled  '  Venalit^  des  Journaux,  par 
Constant  Hilbey,  Ouvrier.'  This  poor  tai- 
lor telJs  us,  at  p.  12  of  his  pamphlet,  that 
not  only  did  he  pay  two  francs  a  line  for 
the  insertion  of  a  poem  in  the  *  Presse,'  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  receipt  in  the 
marginal  note  at  foot,*  but  that  at  the  re- 
quest of  one  of  the  editors  (Granier  de  Cas- 
sagna^),  who  had  noticed  his  volume  of 
poems,  he  sent  that  person,  who  first  wished 
for  a  silver  teapot,  value  200  francs,  four 
couverts  d'argent  and  six  small  spoons.  A 
couvert  d'argent,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
means  a  silver  ibrk^  a  silver  spoon,  and  a 
silver-handled  knife.  Thus  was  the  tailor 
put  under  contribution  for  four  silver  forks, 
four  silver  spoons,  four  silver-handled  knives, 
and  six  small  spoons,  the  cost  of  which,  at 
the  very  least,  must  have  been  200  francs. 
This  was  pretty  well  for  a  column  and  a 
half  of  criticism,  even  though  the  critic 
spoke  of  the  author  (as  he  did)  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Brutus,  Cassius,  Staberius,  Quin- 
tus  Remius,  Quintus  Ceciiius,  Atticus, 
Abelard,  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  St.  Paul,  the 
Magdalen,  and  Victor  Hugo. 

Perfidious  Albion  should  not,  however, 
despair.  If  she  should  ever  think  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  *  Presse'  worth  having — a  not 
very  likely  supposition — Emile  will  take 
her  brief,  if  the  quiddam  honorarium  be 
forthcoming.  What  though  he  be  now  the 
most  untiring  vilipeuder  of  our  name  and 
our  country — calling  us  robbers  in  China, 
and  butchers  in  India ;  what  though  he  be 
the  most  curt  and  contumelious  in  his  epi- 
thets of  abuse,  crying,  Death  and  hatred  to 
the  English  government  I  what  though  he 
revel  in  prosperous  and  well-paid  malignity, 
offer  him  but  the  brief  to-morrow,  and  he 
will  straightway  become  our  zealous  advo- 
cate. The  scales  will  then  fall  from  his 
•eyes,  and  our  sanguinary  and  sordid  policy 
will  not  appear  so  utterly  indefensible  as  it 
did  when  he  had  a  retainer  from  Russia 
only.  The  financial  prosperity  of  the  'Presse' 
is  said  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  M.  Dujarrier. 

Though  M.  Emile  lived  in  1839,  'en 
grand   train/   possessing   a  fine,   well-fur- 

*  <  J.a  PresM,  Rue  St  George,  16 
*  Requ  de  M.  Hilbey,  la  somme  de  centsoixante 
francs,  pour  insertion  dans  le  journal.     Nature  de 
rinsertion,  poesie:  A  la  Mdre  do  celleque  j'aime. 
<  Le  Gassier,  Piiataz.' 
*•  Paris,  7  Septeimbre,  1639.' 
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nished  house ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Jules 
Janin,  '  aussi  bien  log6  que  les  ^fents  de 
change,'*  with  pictures,  livery-servants,  car- 
riages, horses,  &/C.,  yet  somehow  or  other 
there  was  nothing  to  justify  this ;  for  the 
journal  was  sinking  by  little  and  little, 
and  the  shareholders  were  perpetually  re- 
quired to  pay  fresh  calls.  From  the  mo- 
ment M.  Dujarrier  entered  the  concern, 
however,  things  wore  a  flourishing  aspect ; 
and,  though  the  expenses  of  management 
amount  to  282,000  francs  annually,  yet  each 
cinquanti^me  share  originally  negotiated  at 
4000  francs,  now  sells  from  30,000  to  35,000, 
albeit  the  shareholders  liave  yearly  received 
ten  per  cent,  for  their  money.  An  unlucky 
fatality  seems,  however,  to  hang  over  thif 
journal.  In  1836,  as  we  before  stated, 
Girardin,  the  principal  editor  of  the  *  Presse,* 
shot,  in  a  duel,  the  able  and  eloquent  Car- 
rel; and  in  March,  1845,  Dujarrier,  the 
associate  and  co-editor  of  Girardin,  lost  his 
life  in  a  duel  with  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Rosemond  de  Beauvallon,  till  within  the 
last  three  weeks  an  exile  in  Spain,t  in  con- 
sequence of  an  arr^t  of  the  Cour  Royale  de 
Rouen,  which  declared  that  he  committed 

*  un  homicide  volontaire  sur  la  personne  de 
M.  Dujarrier,  et  d' avoir  com  mis  cet  homi- 
cide avec  premeditation.' 

In  1843,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dujarrier, 
the  'Presse*  published,  under  the  title  of  e 
supplement,  '  Le  Bulletin  des  Tribunaux,' 
adding  20  francs  to  its  price.  Six  thou- 
sand additional  subscribers  were  in  cons^ 
quence  obtained  in  a  very  few  months. 
The  last  accounts  published  by  the  '  Presse' 
place  its  profits  at  200,000  francs,  or  .£8000 
a  year ;  and  if  its  agreement  with  the  *  Com- 
pagnie  Duveyrier'  prove  a  successful  speea- 
lation,  it  is  estimated  that  its  net  profits 
will  be  300,000  francs,  or  <£12,000  a  year, 
at  the  end  of  1846. 

To  the  English  reader,  some  explanation 
of  the  '  Compagnie  Duveyrier'  is  quite  in^ 
dispensable.  This  company  farms  out  tlM 
advertisements  of  certain  journals,  allowing 
the  proprietors  so  many  thousand  francs  a 
year  net.  To  the  'Presse,'  for  instance, 
Duveyrier  and  Co.  allow  100,000  francs,  or 
£4000,  and  for  this  sum  the  '  Soci6t6  Ge- 
neral des  Annonces,'  as  it  is  called,  has  a 

*  Lettre  a  Mde.  Emile  de  Girardin,  par  Jules 
Janin. 

1  Since  this  was  written,  M.  Beauvallon  bat  re- 
turned to  France  and  taken  his  trial. — See  the 

*  Journal  des  D6bats*  of  the  27th,  28th,  29th,  30th, 
and  3l8t  March  ;  the  '  Morning  Chronicle'  of  the 
3^,  and  the  'Daily  News'  of  the  43Lh  April. 
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Tight  to  80  many  columns  of  the  journal. 
The  head  office  of  the  society -is  in  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse,  No.  8;  but  there  are 
214  bureaux  d'insertion  in  various  quarters 
of  Paris,  or  from  five  to  a  dozen  in  each 
arrondissement,  according  to  its  population, 
commerce,  &;C.  There  is  a  scale  of  char- 
ges peculiar  to  the  society.  What  are 
called  *  les  annonces  agrees,'-  are  charged  at 
two  francs  la  petite  ligne,  or  twelve  francs 
la  grande  ligne,  en  petit  texte.  It  is  a  great 
problem  whether  this  company  will  be  suc^ 
cessful — a  problem  which  time  alone  can 
solve ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  an  excellent 
friend  of  ours — the  editor  of  the  *  Constitu- 
tionneP — M.  Merruau,  that  the  undertaking 
will  be  successful.  Though  the  small  teas- 
ing and  worrying  usually  thrown  at  the 
English  by  the  'Presse,*  may  have  made  it 
popular  with  a  portion  of  the  populace  of 
Paris,  yet  its  greatest  success  (apart  from 
the  roman  feuilleton)  is  owing  to  its  com- 
mercial intelligence,  its  dramatic  accounts 
of  robberies,  murders,  fires,  and  sudden 
deaths ;  not  forgetting  its  chronicle  of  affairs 
before  the  Police  Correctionelle. 

What  is  the  roman  feuilleton,  our  read- 
ers will  naturally  ask  ?  It  is  a  novel  or 
tale,  written  in  the  most  ad  captandum  and 
exaggerated  fashion,  from  seven  to  fifteen 
small  columns  of  which  are  published  daily, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  readers,  and,  by  ne- 
'eessary  implication,  advertisements ;  for 
the  advertiser  will  assuredly  go  to  the  journal 
which  is  most  read.  The  *  Presse '  was  the 
first  to  invent  this  execrable  system,  by 
which  literature  is  made  alternately  the 
prostitute  and  decoy  duck  of  the  most  sor- 
did venality.  Before  1830  the  main  fea- 
ture and  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
each  French  paper  was  its  political  party 
or  color.  The  greedy  spirit  of  speculation 
has  changed  this.  The  desire  of  the  tra- 
ders in  newspapers  now  is  by  the  feuilleton 
to  absorb  all  literature,  unless  such  as  is 
published  in  their  own  pages,  and  to  render 
such  literature  as  they  put  forth  tributary 
to  this  soul-degrading  money-grubbing. 
The  great  object  of  the  Girardins  and 
Cassagnacs  is  to  get  money,  money,  money. 
'  Rem  quocunque  modo  rem '  is  their  ste- 
reotyped motto.  In  their  anxiety  to  procure 
customers — i.  e.  readers  and  advertisements 
— they  may  be  likened  to  the  Hebrews  of 
Holywell-street,  or  the  old  clothesmen  of 
Monmouth-street  and  Rag-fair,  who,  to  use 
the  cant  of  the  trade,  are  of  the  *  pluck  you  in' 
school.  The '  Presse '  and  the  *  Epoque '  are 
of  the  '  pluck  you  in'  and  fripier  school  in  lit- 


erature.  In  their  morality  any  trick  is  fair  to 
gain  an  abound  or  an  annonce  at  two 
francs  the  *  petite  ligne,'  or,  still  better  at 
twelve  francs  '  la  grande  ligne  en  petite 
texte.'  Journalism  and  literature  run  equal 
dangers  from  these  tri<^ky  tradesmen.  In 
seeking  to  make  news|>apers  books  and 
books  newspapers,  these  men  destroy  the 
distinctive  character  and  natiKe  of  books 
and  newspapers.  The  book  in  being  cut 
iuto  fragments,  and  written  not  to  portray 
truth  and  nature,  but  to  suit  the  journal  and 
its  customers,  is  written  to  sample  and  pat* 
tern.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth,  or  twelfth, 
or  seventh  column,  as  the  case  may  be, 
there  is  an  interesting  situation,  where  the 
tale  breaks  off,  on  the  Monday.  The  gro- 
cer's daughter,  the  dyer's  wife,  the  baker's 
cousin,  and  the  priest's  niece,  are  in  rap- 
tures, and  look  for  the  paper  on  Tuesday 
with  eager  expectation.  The  tale  or  the 
novel  is  therefore  like  Peter  Pindar's  ra- 
zors, not  made  to  shave,  but  to  sell  ;  not 
written  to  represent  life  as  it  really  is,  but 
to  present  it  as  a  series  of  startling  inci* 
dents  and  surprising  contrasts.  It  will  re- 
sult from  this  system  that  as  apolitical  au- 
thority the  journal  must  be  lowered,  and  as 
a  literary  effort  the  book  discredited.  In* 
dependedtly  of  this  consideration  the  pub- 
lic taste  becomes  as  a  consequence  daily 
more  vitiated  and  perverted.  AH  relish  for 
serious  literature,  or  matured,  well  reflect* 
ed  productions,  is  lost.  The  moral,  the 
political,  and  the  literary  views  of  the  ques- 
tion are  sacrificed  to  the  mercantile,  me- 
chanical, and  money-getting.  Romances  are 
now  ordered  by  the  wholesale  houses,  in  the 
journal  line,  by  the  square  yard  or  the  square 
foot,  with  so  many  pounds  of  abuse  of  priest- 
craft ;  so  many  grains  of  double  adultery ;  so 
many  drachms  of  incest ;  so  many  ounces  of 
poisoning;  so  many  scruples  of  simple  for- 
nication or  seductions  of  soubrettes  ;  and 
so  many  pennyweights  of  common  sense  to 
knead  together  the  horrid  and  disjointed 
masses  of  parricide,  fratricide,  incest,  mur- 
der, seduction,  suicide,  fraud,  covin,  gam- 
bling, robbery,  and  rou^rie  of  all  sorts,  of 
which  the  odious  whole  is  compounded. 
The  Girardins  and  Cassagnacs,  notwith- 
standing all  their  shrewdness  and  sharp- 
ness, are  of  that  vulgar  order  of  men  who 
think  that  with  money  at  command  they 
can  do  any  thing  and  obtain  every  thing. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  '  Presse '  pays  nearly 
300  francs  per  day  for  feuilletons  to  Alexan- 
dre Dumas,  George  Sand,  De  Balzac, 
Frederic   Souli6^  Theophile  Gautier,  and 
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Jules  Sandeau.  Bat  what  will  be  the  re- 
salt  in  18487  That  each  of  these  person- 
ages will  have  made  from  32,000  to  64,000 
francs  per  annum  for  two  or  three  years  for 
writing  profitable  trash  of  the  color  of  the 
foulest  mud  in  Paris  ;  marked  with  the  mark 
of  the  beast,  and  furnished  according  to 
sample,  as  per  order  of  Girardin,  Cassag- 
nac  and  Co.  They  will  have  had  little  labor 
and  much  money,  it  is  true ;  but  they  will 
also  have  for  ever  lowered  their  names  and 
fame ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  will  have 
lowered  literature  and  literary  men  for 
many  a  long  day  to  come.  To  be  the  hack 
of  booksellers  is  no  doubt  to  suffer  unnt- 
terable  bondage;  but  to  be  the  hack  of 
scheming  political  adventurers  and  cheva 
liers  d'industrie  is  the  last  and  worst  of  hu 
man  calamities.  The  literary  men  of 
France  may  well  say,  with  our  own  Cow- 
ley— 

'Come    the    eleventh   plague  rather    than   this 

should  be  ; 
Come  sink  us  rather  in  the  sea, 
Come  rather  pestilence,  and  reap  us  down, 
Come  God's  sword  rather  than  our  own. 
In  all  ihe  bonds  we  ever  bore 
We  grieved,   we    sighed,   we  weptj  we  never 

blushed  before.' 

It  is  not  only  with  existing  literary  ce- 
lebrities that  the  *  Presse '  plays  these  gain- 
ful pranks,  but  the  death  of  men  of  emi- 
nence is  speculated  upon  during  their  life- 
time, and  an  ostentatious  postobit  publica- 
tion of  the  memoirs  of  Chateaubriand,  and 
the  souvenirs  of  La  Martine  is  promised  so 
soon  as  these  illustrious  authors  shall  have 
ceased  to  breathe.  That  the  feuilletonists 
of  the  '  Presse '  are  all  men  and  women  of 
genius  and  talent  cannot  be  denied ;  but 
one  of  them,  with  all  his  genius  and  talent, 
is  an  arrant  literary  impostor  and  quack. 
Only  think  of  Honor6  Balzac,  who  came 
to  Paris  in  1820,  a  poor  printer  of  Tou- 
raine,  sporting  the  '  gentilbomme  d'ancien- 
ne  souche,'  and  wearing  a  cane  studded 
with  precious  stones,  worth  <£80,  to  which 
Mde.  de  Girardin  has  consecrated  a  volume. 
The  pretentious,  aristocratical  airs  of  this 
very  foolish  man,  but  who  as  a  writer  may 
be  called  a  literary  Rembrandt,  or  Albert 
Durer,  so  burgeoise  and  Flemish  is  his 
style,  so  detailed  and  minute  his  finishing, 
were  properly  treated,  according  to  the 
Gazette  of  Augsburgh,  by  a  monarch,  for 
whom  we  have  no  love,  but  who,  for  once 
in  his  life,  was  right.  After  the  admirable 
and  truthful  book  of  M.  de  Custine  had 
laid  Dare  the  infamies  and  atrocities  of  the 
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Russian  system,  the  Czar  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  it  should  be  answered  by  a 
Frenchman.  Balzac,  on  this  hint,  started 
for  Petersburgh,  and  on  his  arrival  for- 
warded to  his  Imperial  Majesty  a  note,  of 
which  the  following  Is  a  copy  : — 

<  M.  de  BalzacP^crivain  et  M.  de  Balzac  le 
gentilbomme  eolliciient  de  sa  Majesty  la  fa- 
veur  d'une  audience  particuliere.' 

On  the  following  day,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men in  ordinary  of  H.M.  suite  delivered  to 
Balzac  a  letter  written  in  the  royal  and 
imperial  hand,  to  the  following  effect : — 

^M.  de  Balzac  le  gentilhomme  et  M.  de 
Balzac  Pecrivain  peuvent  prendre  la  poste 
quand  il  leur  plaira.' 

The  fault  of  Balzac  is  the  incorrigible 
permanency,  notwithstanding  ten  thousand 
humiliations  and  exposures,  of  a  most 
glowing,  yet  most  despicable  vanity.  The 
foolish  fellow  believes  himself  poet,  histo- 
rian, metaphysician,  statesman,  dandy  of 
the  first  water,  journalist,  dramatic  author, 
man  of  fahiily,  man  of  fortune,  and  above 
all,  charmant  et  beau  garcon !  Not  con- 
tent with  being  one  of  the  cleverest  ob- 
servers and  painters  of  manners  of  a  cer- 
tain class  or  classes,  he  aspires  to  be  as 
diplomatic  as  Talleyrand  and  Metternich 
combined  :  as  poetic  as  D.  Ber anger,  Cha- 
teaubriand^ and  La  Martine ;  and  as  fash- 
ionable and  f-tppish  as  the  De  Guiches, 
D'Orsays,  Septeuils,  and  Canouvilles.  This 
universal  pretension  has  destroyed  the  little 
that  remained  of  De  Balzac's  waning  rep- 
utation; and  the  man  whose  productions, 
a  dozen  years  ago,  were  read  in  every 
clime,  is  now  fast  sinking  ii^to  unpitied  ob- 
scurity. ' 

**  The  nations  which  envied  thee  erewhile 
Now  laugh  (too  little  'tis  to  smile), 
They  laugh  and  would  have  pitied  thee,  (alas  !)  ' 
But  that  thy  faults  all  pity  do  surpass." 

.  To  return,  however,  to  the  Presse.  For 
a  short  time  Girardin,  the  editor,  was  dep- 
uty of  the  Meuse.  At  his  election,  his 
civil  rights  as  a  Frenchman  were  ungene- 
rously and  unjustly  attempted  to  be  called 
in  question.  For  many  years  the  influence 
of  Count  Mol6  was  paramount  at  the 
'  Presse,'  and  even  still  his  opinions  are 
visible  in  some  articles;  but  at  present  this 
journal  must  be  considered  as  the  organ  of 
M.  'Guizot,  and  of  his  forty  or  forty-five 
personal  adherents,  who  think  him  the  only 
possible  minister.  We  have  said  that  the 
I '  Presse '  is  an  authority  on  commercial 
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subjects.       M.   Blanqui   writes    much  on  I 
these  topics,  and  his  name  is  sufficient  to 
create  a  reputation. 

As  to  general  intelligence,  this  paper  is 
well  made  up.  There  is  not  a  fact  of  the 
least  importance,  nor  a  promotion  in  the 
army,  navy,  the  clergy,  the  municipal  body, 
&c.,  which  is  not  published.  There  is  not 
a  scientific,  mechanical,  or  commercial 
discovery,  nor  an  important  cause  pleaded, 
nor  a  change  in  the  value  of  merchandise 
or  comiilodities,  of  which  it  does  not  give 
an  account.  Yet  it  is  neither  a  respectable, 
nor  an  honorable,  nor  a  truth-speaking,  nor 
a  purely,  nor  honestly  conducted  newspa- 
per, and  it  has  done  more  to  degrade  the 
press  and  literature,  and  to  corrupt  and  de- 
base literary  men,  than  any  other  journal, 
always  excepting  the  'Globe'  and  the 
•  Epoque/ 

|f  The  'Globe,'  commenced  in  1841  by 
Granier  de  Gassagnac,  when  that  person 
quarrelled  with  his  co-editor,  Girardin, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  died,  though  it 
never  had  above  2000  abonnes.  The 
'  Globe '  fell  to  1800  before  it  expanded 
into  the  *  Epoque,'  which  arose  from  its 
ashes.  Gassagnac  wrote  under  or  conjoint- 
ly with  Girardin  in  the  *  Presse,'  but  now 
they  are  deadliest  enemies,  and  in  their  war 
of  ribald  personalities  have  disgraced 
themselves,  and  degraded  the  press.* 

Gassagnac  was  originally  the  editor  of 
the  journal  '  Politique  et  Litt^raire  de  Tou- 
louse,' and  transferred  his  services  from 

*  Girardin  Hays,  that  Gassagnac  is  an  impndent 
Gascon,  who  was  struck  at  Toulonse,  and  nogg«d 
in  the  public  street  till  be  took  refuge  in  a  dili- 
gence; and  Caaaagnac  replies,  that  Girardin,  sit- 
ting by  his  wife,  the  pretty  and  clever  Delphine 
Gay,  was  struck  at  the  Opera  before  3000  per- 
sons. Girardin  says,  that  Bobain,  Solar,  and 
Cassagnac,  the  proprietors  of  the  <  £puque,'  sent 
aboui  loads  of  prospectuses  of  their  journal  to  the 
subscribers  of  other  papers  by  itinerant  commis 
voyageurs ;  Cassagnac  replies,  that  the  electors 
of  Bourganauf  preferred  Vidocq,  the  police  spy, 
to  Emile  de  Girardin,  and  twits  the  latter  with  the 
affair  of  the  coal-mine  of  St.  B^rain,  and  asks 
who  pocketed  the  money.  Girardin  says,  that 
Cassagnac  orderefl  gaiters  of  a  particular  cut  for 
the  colporteurs  of  his  journal,  to  excite  attention, 
for  which  gaiters  he  aAerwards  refused  to  pay  ; 
Cassagnac  reioins,  that  Girardin  went  on  a  hot 
July  day  to  his  bedchamber,  took  off  his  swelter- 
iDg  shirt,  and  thinking  clean  linen  comfortable, 
clothed  himself  in  one  of  his  (Cassagnac's)  best 
chemises.  Lest  our  readers  should  think  we  in- 
vent or  exaggerate,  we  refer  them  to  the  '  Globe/ 
(now  the  <  Epoque.')4>f  the  lliith  August,  1845 
Such  are  the  <  faquins  de  has  ^tage/  the  Peachums 
mtkd  Lockits  of  the  press,  who  strut  and  fret  th#ir 
boor  DOW  on  the  great  stage  of  Liteniure. 


[July, 

-this  provincial  journal  to  the  Parisian  press. 
He  is  a  writer  of  considerable  talent  and 
ncontestable  sharpness,  but  prone  to  per- 
sonalities and  utterly  unscrupulous.  As  to 
Bohaiu,  his  associate,  he  is  well  known— 
too  well  known  in  our  own  metropolis,  as 
rhe  editor  of  the  *  Courrier  de  TEurope.' 
The  '  Epoque'  is  an  immense  journal,  the 
size  of  a  *  Morning  Chronicle,'  before  that 
journal  adopted  a  double  sheet,  and  consists 
of  ten  separate  departments ;  1 .  Journal 
politique ;  2.  Journal  de  Tarmee  et  de  la 
flotte ;  3.  Journal  des  cultes ;  4.  Journal 
desTravaux  publics;  5.  Journal  adminis- 
tratif  et  commercial ;  6.  Journal  de  Tin- 
struction  publique;  7.  Journal  des  scien- 
ces et  m6decine  ;  8.  Journal  du  droit  et  des 
tribuneaux  ;  9.  Journal  commercial  et  agri- 
cole;  10.  Journal  litteraire  (feuilleton). 
The  price  half  yearly  is  22 f.  and  the  price 
of  advertisements  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  abounds — one  centime  for  every 
1000  abounds  for  the  annonces  omnibus ; 
three  centimes  for  every  1000  abounds  for 
booksellers'  and  commercial  advertise- 
ments ;  four  centimes  for  railways,  Slc. 

Cassagnac  is  the  political  editor  of  the 
*  Bpoque.'  He  is  devoted  to  Guizot.  Des- 
noyers  is  the  r^dacteur  of  the  feuilleton,  at 
asalary  of  8000f.  a  year,  assisted  by  Eugene 
Guinot. 

The  theatres  are  under  the  supervision 
of  Hippolite  Lucas,  formerly  of  the  *  Sife- 
cle.*  The  redacteur  en  chef  receives 
12,000f.  a  year  ;  and  the  feuilleton  is  paid 
at  150f  or  5/.  55.  per  day.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  '  Epoque'  fluctuates  considera- 
bly ;  but  we  believe  it  has  never  exceeded 
3000. 

'  La  Democratic  PaciBque  '  is  a  journal 
published  at  forty  francs  a  year,  which  is 
not  sold,  but  given  away.  It  is  the  organ 
of  the  Communists,  and  is  conducted  by  the 
disciples  of  Charles  Fourier,  of  whose  life 
and  theories  we  should  wish  to  have  given 
some  account,  but  we  have  already  exceed- 
ed the  space  allotted  to  us.  The  doctrines 
proclaimed  are  not  unlike  those  of  Bobert 
Owen.  The  founder  and  principal  editor 
of  this  journal  is  Victor  Considerant,  an 
^leve  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  an  ex- 
officer  of  engineers.  He  is  assisted  in  his 
labors  by  Dr.  Pellarin,  author  of  a  life  of 
Fourier;  by  la  Vernaud,  a  native  of  the 
Mauritius;  De  Permont;  Victor  Daly,  an 
architect,  of  Irish  origin;  Hugh  Doherty, 
a  writing  master;  Brisbane,  an  American; 
Meill,  a  German;  and  a  John  Journet,  a 
working  man.     The  'Dempcntie'  is,  as 
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the  reader  will  see,  a  universal  cosmopoli- 
tan journal.  There  are  editors  of  all  coun- 
tries. Doherty,  an  Irishman,  writes  the 
French  language,  if  not  with  purity,  at  least 
with  originality ;  but  when  he  touches  on 
religious  subjects,  he  is  '  fou  a  lier.'  Bris- 
bane has  established  many  Fourierist  jour- 
nals in  America,  and  comes  every  year  to 
France,  but  does  not  write  in  the  French 
language.  Meill,  the  German,  is  a  tailor 
by  trade,  and  a  Jew  by  religion.  He  is  a 
self-educated  man,  and  writes  French  like 
Doherty,  more  originally  (so  to  speak)  than 
correctly.  He  is  a  lively,  active,  turbulent 
man,  who  would  play  an  important  part  in 
any  civil  commotion.  Journet  is  a  work- 
ing man,  who  travels  through  France  from 
end  to  end,  proclaiming  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect.  He  is  dressed  in  a  paletot  a  capu- 
chon,  and  wears  a  long  beard,  like  all  good 
Fourierists. 

Every  Wednesday  evening  there  is  a 
soiree  at  the  office  of  the  *  Democratie  Pa- 
cifique ' — a  soiree  of  men  only, — where  the 
initiated  talk  and  weary  themselves  and 
others,  and  drink  large  tumblers  of  eau 
8ucr6e  and  rum  cobbler.  Sometimes  the 
soirees  are  diversified  by  a  wonder  in  the 
shape  of  a  musician,  a  traveller,  a  somnam- 
bulist, or  a  mesmerist,  who  relieves  the 
natural  dullness  of  the  assembly.  Several 
eminent  avocats  and  hommes  de  lettres  are 
.members  of  this  sect,  and  among  others, 
M.  Hennequin,  the  son  of  unquestionably 
the  most  learned  advocate  in  France.  We 
may  be  thought  to  have  paid  too  much  at- 
tention to  the  reveries  of  these  enthusiasts, 
but  the  professors  of  these  doctrines  may 
play  a  most  important  part  in  France  before 
the  end  of  1850. 

As  the  '  Epoque '  rose  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  '  Globe,'  so  did  the  '  Esprit  Public'  out 
of  the  ashes  of  the  *  Commerce.'*  The 
'Commerce,'  some  years  ago,  was  the 
property  of  our  friend  Mauguin,  who  pur- 
chased it,  it  is  believed,  at  the  request,  if 
not  with  the  money,  of  the  ex-King  of 
Spain.  It  was  then  a  journal  avowedly  in 
the  interest  of  the  Bonaparte  family;  but 
afler  the  insane  attempt  of  Prince  Louis,  at 
Boulogne,  in  July  or  August,  1840,  this 
cause  seemed  hopeless,  and  the  abonn^s  of 
the  'Commerce'  rapidly  declined.  The 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Mauguin  in- 
duced him  to  part  with  the  property  to  a 


•  The  •  Commerce,*  we  believe,  still  lingers 
on,  but  so  much  <ti»  extremis*  that  it  may  be  said 
to  be  doad. 
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proprietary  imbued  with  Napoleonic  ideas. 
Subsequently,  M.  Guillemot,  who  had  man- 
aged the  '  Capitole,'  the  avowed  organ 
of  Prince  Louis,  became  the  editor.  It 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  eloquent 
and  philosophic  De  Tocqueville,  deputy  for 
La  Af  anche,  and  author  of  the  very  able 
work,  *  De  la  Democratic  en  Amerique.' 
It  represented  the  jeune  gauche  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  gauche  Thiers.  Not  proving 
successful,  however,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Lesseps,  who  had  formerly  been  se- 
cretary to  M.  Mauguin.  M.  Lesseps  is  a 
middle-aged  Basque,  smart,  self-willed,  and 
with  some  talent  as  a  writer,  but  the  *  Com- 
merce '  did  not,  under  his  auspices,  im- 
prove. In  fact,  it  was  a  journal  which  had 
obtained  a  bad  name,  and,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, it  requhres  the  pen  of  an  angel  to 
write  such  a  journal  up.  On  the  1st  August, 
1845,  the  paper  was  put  up  to  auction  at 
100,000  francs,  but  could  find  no  purchas- 
ers. It  was  ultimately  sold  at  6000  francs, 
or  240/.,  with  a  burden  of  debt  of  400,000 
francs,  or  16,000/.  of  our  money.  Out  of 
the  debris  of  the  'Commerce'  arose  the 
'  Esprit  Public,'  of  which  Lesseps  is  the 
acknowledged  editor.  It  is  the  cheapest 
daily  journal  in  Paris,  being  published  at  a 
cost  of  twenty-eight  francs,  or  1/.  2s.  6d. 
yearly.  Its  capital  social  is  fixed  at  500,000 
francs.  As  the  '  Esprit  Public '  has  been 
barely  six  months  in  existence,  it  is  difficult 
to  pronounce  on  its  chances  of  vitality,  and 
no  easy  matter  to  obtain  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  its  bonSi^fide  circulation.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  very  small — in  fact,  of  the  t«- 
finiment  petit, 

*La  Reforme'  is  a  journal  of  extreme 
opinions,  appearing  every  day.  It  pays 
considerable  attention  to  provincial  ques- 
tions, and  to  matters  connected  with  elec- 
toral reform.  Godefroy  Cavaignac  was,  till 
his  death,  the  editor ;  but  it  is  now  chiefly 
sustained  by  the  pens  of  Guinard  Araffo, 
and  Ekienne  Arago.  It  is  understood  that 
Ledru  RoUin,  the  advocate  and  rich  deputy 
for  Sarthe,  pays  the  expenses.  Dupoty — 
the  unfortunate  Dupoty,  formerly  editor  of 
the  *  Journal  du  Peuple,'  and  who,  under 
the  ministry  of  Thiers,  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  imprisonment  as  a  re- 
gicide, because  a  letter  was  found  open  in 
the  letter-box  of  the  paper  of  which  he  was 
editor,  addressed  to  him  by  a  man  said  to 
be  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Quenis- 
set — wrote,  and,  it  is  said,  still  writes  in  the 
'  Reforme.' 

The  '  Univers '  is  a  daily  paper  quite  in 
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the  interests  of  the  Jesuits.  The  editor  is 
M.  Jules  Goudon,  author  of  a  pamphlet  on 
the  recent  religious  movement ;  and  M. 
Louis  Veuillet,  author  of  *  Rome  Moderne  ' 
The  •  Nation '  is  a  three-day  paper,  which 
appears  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sun- 
day, at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  francs  the  year. 
The  programme  of  this  paper  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

SOUVERAINETE  NATIONALE. 

ORDBE,   LIBERTK,   GLOIRK. 

Le  loi  86  fait  par  le  consentement  du  peuple. 
En  fait  et  en  droit,  les  Fran<;ai8  ne  peuverit  6tre 

imposes  que  de  lenr  consentement. 
L'imp6t  doit  etre  vote6  par  ceux  qui  le  paient. 
Tout  contribuable  est  61ecteur,  tout  ^lectenr  est 

eligible. 

Th^  *  Nation '  therefore  proclaims  electoral 
reform  in  the  largest  and  widest  sense — for 
all,  in  a  word,  who  pay  taxes — i.  e.,  eight 
millions  of  Frenchmen  ;  but,  knowing  that 
M  de  Genoude,  of  the  *  Gazette  de  France,' 
is  the  editor  of  this  journal,  we  confess  we 
look  on  the  programme  with  more  than  sus- 
picion. M.  the  Abb6  de  Genoude,  how- 
ever, makes  every  effort  to  push  the  paper, 
as  he  also  does  to  push  the  sale  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  in  twenty-two  volumes! 
But  though  the  *  Nation,'  like  the  'Figaro' 
of  Bohain,  of  1841,  is  to  be  sold  in  the  shop 
of  every  grocer  and  baker  of  Paris  and  the 
banlieu,  yet  it  has  been  found  that  this 
forced  sales  does  not  answer  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  projectors. 

There  are  in  Paris  a  number  of  Papers 
specially  devoted  to  law,  the  fine  arts,  &c., 
but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should 
enter  at  any  length  into  the  literary  history 
and  circulation  of  these  periodicals.     The 

*  Journal  des  Tribunaux '  and  the  *  Cour- 
rier  des  Tribunaux'  are  both  conducted  by 
advocates,  and  have  a  very  large  circula- 
tion. There  are  also  a  number  of  small 
satirical  papers,  conducted  with  infinite 
talent,  wit,  and  esprit — as  the  *  Figaro,'  the 

*  Charivari,'  the  *  Corsaire,'  the  •'  Corsaire 
Satan.'  Articles  have  occasionally  ap- 
peared in  the  *  Figaro '  and  '  Charivari ' 
worthy  of  Voltaire,  Beaumarchais,  or 
Champfort;  but  although  these  journals 
have  existed,  almost  at  our  door,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  twenty  years,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  imitate  them  in  England, 
till  our  able  and  facetious  contemporary, 

*  Punch,'  entered  the  field.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  small  theatrical  journals,  but 
on  these  it  is  not  needful  to  dwell. 
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No  account  of  the  French  press  can 
aspire  to  the  praise  of  fidelity  or  correct- 
ness without  making  mention  of  the  '  R&> 
vue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  one  of  the  best  con* 
ducted  periodicals  in  the  world,  and  of  as 
much  authority  in  France  as  the  *  Edin^ 
burgh  Review'  or 'Quarterly  Review*  in 
their  very  best  dayg — in  the  days  of  Sidney 
Smith,  Jeffrey,  Mcintosh,  Horner,  and 
Canning,  Walter  Scott,  Southey,  and  Gif* 
ford.  This  periodical  was  established  by 
Count  M0I6,  and  the  first  literary  men  in 
France  write  in  its  pages.  The  proprietor 
of  this  review  i?  the  patentee  of  the  Theatre 
Franqais.  Within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes '  ha» 
assumed  a  political  character.  The  'Po- 
litical Chronicle,'  which  excites  much  at- 
tention, was,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  written 
by  a  very  over-rated,  and  eminently  servile 
Genoese,  named  Rossi,  now  envoy  of 
France  at  the  court  of  Rome.  A  personal 
favorite  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  a  fi'iend  and 
formerly  brother  professor  of  Guizot,  this 
very  ordinary  person  has  risen,  without 
commanding  talent  of  any  kind,  to  some  of 
the  highest  employments  in  the  state. 

The  *  Revue  de  Legislation  et  de  Juris- 
prudence '  has  been  eleven  years  establish- 
ed, and  is  also  a  well  conducted  miscellany. 
It  is  published  under  the  direction  of 
Troplong,  Giraud,  and  Edouard  Laboulaye, 
members  of  the  Institute  ;  Faustin  Helie, 
chef  du  Bureau  des  Affaires  Criminelles ; 
Ortolan,  professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Law  ; 
and  Wolowski,  professor  of  Legislation 
Industrielle  au  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers. 

It  were  no  easy  task  to  fix  with  pre- 
cision the  number  of  journals  at  present 
existing  in  Paris — a  capital  in  which  news- 
paper births  and  deaths  are  equally  sudden 
and  unexpected,  and  in  which  the  journal 
of  to-day  may  be  dead  to-morrow,  and  the 
journal  of  to-morrow  may  jump,  uno  flatw, 
into  a  prosperous  manhood — but  the  fol- 
lowing resume  approximates  nearly  to  the 
truth : — 


There  are  daily  Journals  of  admiited  re- 
pute      .21 

Smaller  eatirical  Journals 6 

Journals    not    daily   (such    as    weekly, 

monthly,  <fec.)        27 

Journals  Religious  and  Moral,  of  which 

twelve  are  Protestant 24 

Journals  of  Legislation  and  Jurispru- 
dence   38 

of  Political  Economy  and  Adminis- 
tration   5 
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1846.] 

Journals  of  History,  Stati^lics^  an4  Travels  12 

of  Literature 44 

of  Pine  Arts,  Painting,  and  Music   .    9 

of  Theatres  and  Theatrical  Matters      2 

of  Mathematical  and  Natural  Sciences  13 

of  Medicine 28 

of  Military  and  Naval  Art   ....  12 

of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy    22 

of  Commerce  and  Industry  ....  23 

of  Public  Instruction 7 

of  Women,  Girls,  and  Children     .    .  20 

of  Fashions 11 

of  Picturesque  Sites,  Landscapes,  &c    4 

of  Advertisements 17 


343 


This  astonishing  number  comprises 
Paris  only,  for  the  departmental  press,  ten 
years  ago,  counted  258  journals,  which  the 
statists  thus  divided  : — 


Political  and  Administrative  Journals      .  153 

Literary  Miscellanies 4 

Newspapers    solely    devoted    to    Local 

News -    .  101 


258 


Provincial  journals  have,  since  1836,  con- 
siderably increased.  Two  or  three  depart- 
ments which  were  then  without  broad 
sheets  have  now  obtained  them,  and  we 
should  probably  not  err  in  stating  that  the 
provincial  journals  of  France  now  amount 
in  round  numbers  to  280. 

The  Chevalier  F.  de  Tapies  has  calcu- 
lated that  in  18:55,  there  were  82,20?^ 
**  broad  sheets  "  printed.  This  number, 
multiplied  by  1500,  the  medium  circula- 
tion, would  give  a  result  of  120,000,000  of 
printed  papers,  and  as  it  is  no  extravagant 
supposition  that  each  newspaper  has  at  least 
five  readers  at  home  and  abroad,  we  con- 
clude that  there  must  be  6U0,000,000  of 
readers  of  French  newspapers  in  and  out  of 
Europe.  The  same  ingenious  statist  to 
whom  we  have  before  referred,  calculates 
that  the  matter  of  20  volumes,  in  bvo,  is 
daily  published  in  Paris,  by  the  journals, 
and  that  the  French  press  produces,  in  the 
year,  2,5U0,000  pages.  Not  content  with 
these  particulars,  he  further  informs  us, 
that  500,000  reams  of  paper  are  destroyed 
every  twelve  months  by  the  pens  and  ink  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  he  goes  on  to 
add  (for  which  many  of  our  readers  will  think 
that  he  ought  at  once  to  be  sent  to  Coventry) 
— that  if  all  these  sheets  were  folded  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  and  immense  riband 
—these  are  his  fery  words — this  filet  oi 
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fustian  and  feuilleton  wonld  thrice  go> 
round  the  broad  circumference  of  the  hab- 
itable globe. 


TRAVELLING     LETTERS,    WRITTEN     ON 
THE  ROAD. 

BT    CHARLES   DICKENS. 

^  [Since  our  last  number,  Mr.  Dickens  has 
resumed  his  graphic  and  entertaining  sketches 
of  Italian  life  and  travel,  in  a  separate  form. 
We  suppose  that  the  great  merit  of  the  Let- 
ters, in  respect  of  both  subject  and  style,  will 
justify  to  our  readers  the  re-publication  of 
the  remainder  of  the  series.— Ed.] 

IX. 

THROUGH    BOLOGNA   AND    FERRARA. 

There  was  such  a  very  smart  official  in 
attendance  at  the  Cemetery  where  the  little 
Cicerone  had  buried  his  children,  that 
when  the  little  Cicerone  suggested  to  me, 
in  a  whisper,  that  there  would  be  no  of- 
fence in  presenting  this  officer,  in  return 
for  some  slight  extra  service,  with  a  couple 
of  pauls  (about  lenpence,  English  money), 
I  looked  incredulously  at  his  cocked  hat, 
wash-leather  gloves,  well-made  uniform, 
and  dazzling  buttons,  and  rebuked  the  lit* 
tie  Cicerone  with  a  grave  shake  of  the 
head.  For,  in  splendor  of  appearance,  be 
was  at  least  equal  to  the  Deputy  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod  ;  and  the  idea  of  his  carry* 
ing,  as  Jeremy  Diddler  would  say,  "  such 
a  thing  as  ten  pence  "  away  with  him,  seem- 
ed monstrous.  He  took  it  in  excellent 
part,  however,  when  I  made  bold  to  give  it 
him,  and  pulled  off  his  cocked  hat  with  a 
flourish  that  would  have  been  a  bargain  at 
double  the  money. 

It  seemed  to  be  his  duty  to  describe  the 
monuments  to  the  people — at  all  events  he 
was  doing  so :  and  when  I  compared  him, 
like  Gulliver  in  Brobdignag,  *'  with  the  In- 
stitutions of  my  own  beloved  country,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  of  pride  and 
exultation.''  He  had  no  pace  at  all;  no 
more  than  a  tortoise.  He  loitered  as  the 
people  loitered,  that  they  might  gratify  their 
curiosity  ;  and  positively  allowed  them,  now 
and  then,  to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs.    He  was  neither  shabby  nor  inso- 
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lent,  nor  churlish  nor  ignorant.  He  spoke 
his  own  language  with  perfect  propriety, 
and  seemed  to  consider  himself,  in  his  way, 
a  kind  of  teacher  of  the  people,  and  to  enter- 
tain a  just  respect  both  for  himself  and 
them.  They  would  no  more  have  such  a 
man  for  a  Verger  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
than  they  would  let  the  people  in  (as  they 
do  at  Bologna)  to  see  the  monuments  for 
nothing. 

Again,  an  ancient  sombre  town,  under 
the  brilliant  sky ;  with  heavy  arcades  over 
the  footways  of  the  older  streets,  and 
lighter  and  more  cheerful  archways  in  the 
newer  portions  of  the  town.  Again,  brown 
piles  of  sacred  buildings,  with  more  birds 
flying  in  and  out  of  chinks  in  the  stones ; 
and  more  snarling  monsters  for  the  bases 
of  the  pillars.  Again,  rich  churches, 
drowsy  masses,  curling  incense,  tinkling 
bells,  priests  in  bright  vestments  :  pictures, 
tapers,  laced  altar  cloths,  crosses,  images, 
and  artificial  flowers. 

There  is  a  grave  and  learned  air  about 
the  city,  and  a  pleasant  gloom  upon  it,  that 
would  leave  it,  a  distinct  and  separate  im- 
pression in  the  mind,  among  a  crowd  of 
cities,  though  it  were  not  still  further  mark- 
ed in  the  traveller's  remembrance  by  the 
two  brick  leaning  towers  (sufficiently  un- 
sightly in  themselves,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged), inclining  cross-wise  as  if  they  were 
bowing  stiflly  to  each  other — a  most  extra- 
ordinary termination  to  the  perspective  of 
some  of  the  narrow  streets.  The  colleges 
and  churches,  too,  and  palaces,  and  above 
all,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  there 
are  a  host  of  interesting  pictures,  especially 
byOuino,  Domenichino,  andLuDovico  Ca- 
RACCT,  give  it  a  place  of  its  own  in  the 
memory.  Even  though  these  were  not, 
and  there  were  nothing  else  to  remember 
it  by,  the  great  Meridian  on  the  pavement 
of  the  church  of  San  Petronio,  where  the 
sunbeams  mark  the  time  among  the  kneel- 
ing people,  would  give  it  a  fanciful  and 
pleasant  interest. 

Bologna  being  very  full  of  tourists,  de- 
tained there  by  an  inundation  which  ren- 
dered the  road  to  Florence  impassable,  1 
was  quartered  up  at  the  top  of  an  Hotel,  in 
an  out-of-the-way  room  which  I  never  could 
hnd:  containing  a  bed,  big  enough  for  a 
boarding-school,  which  1  could'ut  fall 
asleep  in.  The  chief  among  the  waiters 
who  visited  this  lonely  retreat,  where  there 
was  no  other  company  but  the  swallows  in 
the  broad  eaves  over  the  window,  was  a 
mail  of  one  idea  in  connection  with  the 
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English ;  and  the  subject  of  this  harmless 
monomania,  was  Lord  Byron.  I  made  the 
discovery  by  accidentally  remarking  to 
him,  at  breakfast,  that  the  matting  with 
which  the  floor  was  covered  was  very  com-' 
for  table  at  that  season,  when  he  immedi-^ 
ately  replied  that  Milor  Beeron  had  been 
much  attached  to  that  kind  of  matting. 
Observing,  at  the  same  moment,  that  I  took 
no  milk,  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  that 
Milor  Beeron  had  never  touched  it.  At 
first,  I  took  it  for  granted,  in  my  innocence, 
that  he  had  been  one  of  the  Beeron  ser- 
vants; but  no,  he  said  no,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  about  my  Lord,  to  Eng- 
lish gentlemen ;  that  was  all.  He  knew 
all  about  him,  he  said.  In  proof  of  it,  he 
connected  him  with  every  possible  topic, 
from  the  Monte  Pulciano  wine  at  dinner 
(which  was  grown  on  an  estate  he  had 
owned),  to  the  big  bed  itself,  which  was 
the  very  model  of  his.  When  I  left  the 
inn,  he  coupled  with  his  final  bow  in  the 
yard,  a  parting  assurance  that  the  road  by 
which  1  was  going  had  been  Milor  Beeron's 
favorite  ride ;  and  before  the  horse's  feet 
had  well  begun  to  clatter  on  the  pavement^ 
he  ran  briskly  up  stairs  again,  I  dare-say 
to  tell  some  other  Englishman  in  some  other 
solitary  room  that  the  guest  who  had  just 
departed  was  Lord  Beeron's  living  image. 

I  had  entered  Bologna  by  nighi — almost 
midnight — and  all  along  the  road  thither^ 
after  our  entrance  into  the  Papal  territory ; 
which  is  not,  in  any  part,  supremely  well 
governed,  Saint  Peter's  keys  being  rather 
rusty  now;  the  driver  had  so  worried 
about  the  danger  of  robbers  in  travelling 
afler  dark,  and  had  so  infected  the  Brave 
Courier,  and  the  two  had  been  so  constant- 
ly stopping  and  getting  up  and  down  to 
look  afler  a  portmanteau  which  was  tied  on 
behind,  that  I  should  have  felt  almost 
obliged  to  any  one  who  would  have  had  the 
goodness  to  take  it  away.  Hence  it  was 
stipulated,  that,  whenever  we  left  Bologna, 
we  should  start  so  as  not  to  arrive  at  Fer- 
rara  later  than  eight  at  night;  and  a  de- 
lightful afternoon  and  evening  journey  it 
was,  albeit  through  a  flat  district  which 
gradually  became  more  marshy  from  the 
overflow  of  brooks  and  rivers  in  the  re- 
cent heavy  rains. 

At  sunset,  when  I  was  walking  on  alone, 
while  the  horses  rested,  I  arrived  upon  a 
little  scene,  which,  by  one  of  those  singu- 
lar mental  operations  of  which  we  are  all 
conscious,  seemed  perfectly  familiar  to  me, 
and  which  I  see  distinctly  now.    There 
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was  not  much  in  it.  In  the  blood-red  light, 
there  was  a  mournful  sheet  of  water,  jusi 
stirred  by  the  evening  wind ;  upon  its  mar- 
gin a  few  trees.  In  the  foreground  was  a 
group  of  silent  peasant  girls  leaning  over 
Uie  parapet  of  a  little  bridge,  and  looking, 
now  up  at  the  sky,  now  down  into  the  wa- 
ter; in  the  distance,  a  deep  bell;  the 
shadow  of  approaching  night  on  every 
thing.  If  I  had  been  murdered  there,  in 
some  former  life,  I  could  not  have  seemed 
to  remember  the  place  more  thoroughly,  or 
with  a  more  emphatic  chilling  of  the 
blood ;  and  the  real  remembrance  of  it, 
acquired  in  that  minute,  is  so  strengthened 
by  the  imaginary  recollection,  that  1  hardly 
think  I  could  forget  it. 

More  solitary,  more  depopulated,  more 
deserted,  old  Ferrara,  than  any  city  of  the 
solemn  brotherhood  I  The  grass  so  grows 
up  in  the  silent  streets,  that  any  one  might 
make  hay  there,  literally,  while  the  sun 
shines.  But  the  sun  shines  with  diminished 
cheerfulness  in  grim  Ferrara;  and  the  peo- 
ple are  so  few  who  pass  and  repass  through 
the  public  places,  that  the  flesh  of  its  in- 
habitants might  be  grass  indeed,  and  grow- 
ing in  the  squares. 

I  wonder  why  the  head  coppersmith  in 
an  Italian  town  always  lives  next  door  to 
the  Hotel,  or  opposite:  making  the  visitor 
feel  as  if  the  beating  hammers  were  his 
own  heart,  palpitating  with  a  deadly  ener- 
gy !  I  wonder  why  jealous  corridors  sur- 
round the  bedroom  on  all  sides,  and  fill  it 
with  unnecessary  doors  that  can't  be  shut, 
and  will  not  open,  and  abut  on  pitchy 
darkness  !  I  wonder  why  it  is  not  enough 
that  these  distrustful  genii  stand  agape  at 
one's  dreams  all  night,  but  there  must  also 
be  round  open  port-holes,  high  in  the  wall, 
suggestive,  when  a  mouse  or  rat  is  heard 
behind  the  wainscot,  of  a  somebody  scrap- 
ing the  wall  with  his  toes,  in  his  endeavors 
to  reach  one  of  these  port-holes  and  look 
in  !  I  wonder  why  the  faggots  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  know  of  no  effect  but  an  ag- 
ony of  heat  when  they  are  lighted  and 
replenished,  and  an  agony  of  cold  and  suf- 
focation at  all  other  times  I  I  wonder, 
above  all,  why  it  is  the  great  feature  of  do- 
mestic architecture,  in  Italian  inns,  that  all 
the  fire  goes  up  the  chimney  except  the 
smoke ! 

The  answer  matters  little.  Coppersmiths, 
doors,  port-holes,  smoke,  and  faggots,  are 
welcome  to  me.  Give  me  the  smiling  face 
of  the  attendant,  man  or  woman;  the 
«pttrt€»its  manner;  the  amiable  deeire  to 
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please  and  to  be  pleased  ;  the  light-hearted, 
pleasant,  simple  air — so  many  jewels  set  in 
dirt — and  I  am  theirs  again  to-morrow ! 

Ariosto's  house,  Tasso's  prison,  a  rare 
old  gothic  cathedral,  and  more  churches  of 
course,  are  the  sights  of  Ferrara.  But  the 
long  silent  streets,  and  the  dismantled  pal- 
aces, where  ivy  waves  in  lieu  of  banners, 
and  where  rank  weeds  are  slowly  creeping 
up  the  long-untrodden  stairs,  are  the  best 
sights  of  all. 

The  aspect  of  this  dreary  town,  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise  one  fine  morning,  when 
I  lefl  it,  was  as  picturesque  as  it  seemed 
unreal  and  spectral.  It  was  no  matter  that 
the  people  were  not  yet  out  of  bed ;  for  if 
they  had  all  been  up  and  busy,  they  would 
have  made  but  little  difference  in  that  des- 
ert of  a  place.  It  was  best  to  see  it,  with- 
out a  single  figure  in  the  picture  ;  a  city  of 
the  dead,  without  one  solitary  survivor. 
Pestilence  might  have  ravaged  streets, 
squares,  and  market-places ;  and  sack  and 
siege  have  ruined  the  old  houses,  battered 
down  their  doors  and  windows,  and  made 
breaches  in  their  roofs.  In  one  part,  a 
great  tower  rose  into  the  air  ;  the  only  land- 
mark in  the  melancholy  view.  In  another, 
a  prodigious  Castle,  with  a  moat  about  it, 
stood  aloof:  a  sullen  city  in  itself.  In  the 
black  dungeons  of  this  castle,  Parisina  and 
her  lover  were  beheaded  in  the  dead  of 
night.  The  red  light,  beginning  to  shine 
when  I  looked  back  upon  it,  stained  its 
walls  without,  as  they  have,  many  a  time, 
been  stained  within,  in  old  days  ;  but  for 
any  sign  of  life  they  gave,  the  castle  and 
the  city  might  have  been  avoided  by  all 
human  creatures,  from  the  moment  when 
the  axe  went  down  upon  the  last  of  the  two 
lovers :  and  might  have  never  vibrated  to 
another  sound 

Beyond  the  blow  that  to  the  block 

Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  shock. 

Coming  to  the  Po,  which  was  greatly 
swollen,  and  running  fiercely,  we  crossed 
it  by  a  floating  bridge  of  boats,  fand  so 
came  into  the  Austrian  territory,  and  re- 
sumed our  journey  :•  through  a  country  of 
which,  for  some  miles,  a  great  part  was  un- 
der water.  The  Brave  Courier  and  the 
soldiery  had  first  quarrelled,  for  half  ^an 
hour  or  more,  over  our  eternal  passport. 
But  this  was  a  daily  relaxation  with  the 
Brave,  who  was  always  stricken  deaf  when 
shabby  functionaries  in  uniform  came,  as 
they  constantly  did  come,  plunging  out  of 
wooden  boxes  to  look  at  it— or  in  other 
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words  to  beg — and  who,  stone  deaf  to  my 
entreaties  that  the  man  might  have  a  trifle 
given  him,  and  we  resume  onr  journey  in 
peace,  was  wont  to  sit  reviling  the  func- 
tionary in  broken  English:  while  the  un- 
fortunate man^s  face  was  a  portrait  of  men- 
,tal  agony  framed  in  the  coach  window, 
from  his  perfect  ignorance  of  what  was 
being  said  to  his  disparagement. 

There  was  a  Postilion,  in  the  course  of 
this  day's  journey,  as  wild  and  savagely 
good-looking  a  vagabond  as  you  would  de- 
sire to  see.  He  was  a  tall,  stout-made, 
dark-complexioned  fellow,  with  a  profusion 
of  shaggy  black  hair  hanging  all  over  his 
face,  and  great  black  whiskers  stretching 
down  his  throat.  His  dress  was  a  torn 
suit  of  rifle  green,  garnished  here  and 
there  with  red  ;  a  steeple-crowned  hat,  in- 
nocent of  nap,  with  tl  broken  and  bedrag- 
gled feather  stuck  in  the  band ;  and  a 
flaming  red  neck-kerchief  hanging  on  his 
shoulders.  He  was  not  in  the  saddle,  but 
reposed,  quite  at  his  ease,  on  a  sort  of  low 
footboard  in  front  of  the  postchaise,  down 
among  the  horses'  tails — convenient  for 
having  his  brains  kicked  out,  at  any  mo- 
ment. To  this  Brigand,  the  Brave  Courier, 
when  we  were  at  a  reasonable  trot,  happen- 
ed to  suggest  the  practicability  of  going 
faster.  He  received  the  proposal  with  a 
perfect  yell  of  derision;  brandished  his 
whip  about  his  head  (such  a  whip  !  it  was 
more  like  a  home-made  bow) ;  flung  up  his 
heels  much  higher  than  the  horses ;  and 
disappeared,  in  a  paroxysm,  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  axle-tree.  I  fully 
expected  to  see  him  lying  in  the  road,  a 
handred  yards  behind,  but  up  came  the 
steeple-crowned  hat  again,  next  minute, 
:and  he  was  seen  reposing,  as  on  a  sofa,  en- 
tertaining himself  with  the  idea,  and 
crying,  **  Ha  ha !  what  next.  Oh  the 
deviP  Faster  too!  Shoo — hoo — o — o!" 
(This  last  ejaculation,  an  inexpressibly  de- 
fiant hoot.)  Being  anxious  to  reach  our 
immediate  destination  that  night,  I  ven- 
tured, by  and  by,  to  repeal  the  experiment 
on  my  own  account.  It  produced  exactly 
the  same  effect.  Round  flew  the  whip 
with  the  same  scornful  flourish,  up  came 
the  heels,  down  went  the  steeple-crowned 
hat,  and  presently  he  reappeared,  reposing 
as  before,  and  saying  to  himself,  **  Ha  ha! 
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what  next!     Faster  too. 
Shoo — ^hoo— o— -o !" 


Oh  the  devil ! 


AN    ITALIAN    DREAM. 


I  had  been  travelling,  for  some  days; 
renting  very  little  in  the  night,  and  never  in 
the  day.  The  rapid  and  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  novelties  that  had  passed  before  me, 
came  back  like  half-formed  dreams;  and  a 
crowd  of  objects  wandered  in  the'  greatest 
confusion  through  my  mind,  as  I  travelled 
on,  by  a  solitary  road.  At  intervals,  some 
one  among  them  would  stop,  as  it  were,  in 
its  restless  flitting  to  and  fro,  and  enable  me 
to  look  at  it,  quite  steadily,  and  behold  it 
in  full  distinctness.  After  a  few  moments, 
it  would  dissolve,  like  a  view  in  a  magic- 
lantern  ^  and  while  I  saw  some  part  of  it 
quite  plainly,  and  some  faintly,  and  some 
not  at  all,  would  show  me  another  of  the 
many  places  I  had  lately  seen,  lingering 
behind  it,  and  coming  through  it.  This 
was  no  sooner  visible  than,  in  its  turn,  it 
melted  into  something  else. 

At  one  moment,  1  was  standing  again  be* 
fore  the  brown  old  rugged  churches  of  Mode- 
na.  As  I  recognized  the  curious  pillars  with 
grim  monsters  for  their  bases,  I  seemed  to 
see  them,  standing  by  themselves  in  the 
quiet  square  at  Padua,  where  there  were 
the  staid  o)d  university,  and  the  figures,  de- 
murely gowned,  grouped  here  and  there  in 
the  open  space  about  it.  Then  I  was  stroll- 
ing in  the  outskirts  of  that  pleasant  city, 
admiring  the  unusual  neatness  of  the  dwel- 
ling-houses, gardens,  and  orchards,  as  I  had 
seen  them  a  few  hours  before.  In  their 
stead,  arose,  immediately,  the  two  towers 
of  Bologna;  and  the  most  obstinate  of  ail 
these  objects  failed  to  hold  its  ground  a 
minute  before  the  monstrous  moated  castle 
of  Ferrara,  which,  like  an  illustration  to  a 
wild  romance,  came  back  again  in  the  red 
sunrise,  lording  it  over  the  solitary,  grass- 
grown,  withered  town.  In  short,  I  had  that 
incoherent  but  delightful  jumble  in  my 
brain,  which  travellers  are  apt  to  have,  and 
are  indolently  willing  to  encourage.  Every 
shake  of  the  coach  in  which  I  sat,  half  doz- 
ing in  the  dark,  appeared  to  jerk  some  new 
recollection  out  of  its  place,  and  to  jerk 
some  other  new  recollection  into  it ;  and  in 
this  state  I  fell  asleep. 

I  was  awakened  after  some  time  (as  I 
thought)  by  the  stopping  of  the  coach.  It 
was  now  quite  night,  and  we  were  at  th^ 
water  side.  There  lay  here,  a  black  boat, 
with  a  little  house  or  cabin  in  it  of  the  same 
mournful  color.     When  I  had  taken  my 
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seat  in  this,  the  boat  was  paddled,  by  two 
men,  towards  a  great  light,  lying  in  the  dis- 
tance on  the  sea. 

Ever  and  again,  there  was  a  dismal  sigh 
of  wind.  It  ruffled  the  water,  and  rocked 
the  boat,  and  sent  the  dark  clouds  flying 
before  the  stars.  I  could  not  but  think  how 
strange  it  was,  to  be  floating  away  at  that 
hour  :  to  be  leaving  tli^  land  behind,  and 
going  on  towards  this  light  upon  the  sea. 
It  .soon  began  to  burn  brighter :  and  from 
being  one  light  became  a  cluster  of  tapers, 
twinkling  and  shining  out  of  the  water,  as 
the  boat  approached  towards  them  by  a 
dreamy  kind  of  track,  marked  out  upon  the 
sea  by  posts  and  piles. 

We  had  floated  on,  five  miles  or  so,  over 
the  dark  water,  when  1  heard  it  rippling,  in 
my  dream,  against  some  obstruction  near 
at  hand.  Looking  out  attentively,  I  saw, 
through  the  gloom,  a  something  black  and 
massive — like  a  shore,  but  lying  close  and 
flat  upon  the  water,  like  a  raft — which  we 
were  gliding  past.  The  chief  of  the  two 
rowers  said  it  was  a  burial-place. 

Full  of  the  interest  and  wonder  which  a 
-cemetery  lying  out  there,  in  the  lonely  sea, 
inspired,  I  turned  to  gaze  upon  it  as  it 
49hould  recede  in  our  path,  when  it  was 
quickly  shut  out  from  my  view.  Before  I 
knew  by  what,  or  how,  I  found  that  we 
-were  gliding  up  a  street — a  phantom  street ; 
the  houses  rising  on  both  sides,  from  the 
water,  and  the  black  boat  gliding  on  be- 
neath their  windows.  Lights  were  shining 
IVom  some  of  these  casements,  plumbing 
the  depth  of  the  black  stream  with  their  re- 
flected rays ;  but  all  was  profoundly  silent. 

So  we  advanced  into  this  ghostly  city, 
continuing  to  hold  our  course  through  nar- 
row streets  and  lanes,  all  filled  and  flowing 
with  water.  Some  of  the  corners,  where 
our  way  branched  off,  were  so  acute  and 
narrow,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  the 
long  slender  boat  to  turn  them;  hut  the 
rowers,  with  a  low  melodious  cry  of  warn- 
ing, sent  it  skimming  on,  without  a  pause 
Sometimes  the  rower.s  of  another  black  boat 
like  our  own  echoed  the  cry,  and  >lacken- 
ing  their  speed  (as  I  thought  we  did  curs) 
would  come  flitting  past  us,  like  a  dark  sha- 
dow. Other  boats,  of  the  same  sombre  hue, 
were  lying  moored,  1  thought,  to  painted 
pillars,  near  to  dark  mysterious  doors  thai 
opened  straight  upon  the  water.  Some  o( 
these  were  empty ;  in  some  the  rowers  la} 
asleep;  towards  one,  I  saw  some  figure^ 
coming  down  a  gloomy  archway  from  thi 
interior  of  a  palace,  gayly  dressed,  and  at- 
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tended  by  torch^arers.  It  was  blit  « 
ijlimpse  I  had  of  them;  for  a  bridge^  i«o 
low  and  close  upon  the  boat  that  it  seemed 
ready  to  fall  down  and  ercish  us :  one  of  l4m 
many  bridges  that  perplexed  the  dream : 
blotted  them  out  instantly.  On  we  wefit^ 
floating  towards  the  heart  of  this  strange 
place — with  water  all  about  us  where  never 
water  was^eli^ewhere,  clusters  of  houses, 
churches,  heaps  of  stately  butklitigfi  grow« 
ing  out  of  it — and,  every  where,  the  same 
extraordinary  silence.  Presently^  we  shot 
across  a  broad  and  open  stream ;  and  (Mass- 
ing, as  I  thought,  before  a  spacious  paved 
quay,  where  the  bright  lanvps,  with  which 
it  was  illuminated,  showed  long  rows  of 
arches  and  pillars,  of  ponderous  construction 
and  great  strength,  biit  as  light  to  the  eye 
as  garlands  of  hoar-frost  or  gossamer — and 
where,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  people  walk- 
ing— arrived  at  a  flight  of  steps  leading  from 
the  water  to  a  large  mansion,  where,  having 
passed  through  corridors  and  galleries  in- 
numerable, 1  lay  down  to  rest;  listening 
to  the  black  boats  stealing  up  and  down 
below  the  window,  on  the  rippling  water, 
till  I  fell  asleep. 

The  glory  of  the  day  that  broke  upon  me 
in  this  dream  ;  its  fre>hness,  motion,  buoy- 
ancy ;  its  sparkles  of  the  sun  in  water  ;  its 
clear  blue  sky  and  rustling  air ;  no  waking 
words  can  tell.  But,  from  my  window,  I 
looked  down  on  boats  and  barks;  on  masts, 
sails,  cordage,  flags;  on  groups  of  bus/ 
sailors,  working  at  the  cargoes  of  these  ves- 
sels ;  on  wide  quays,  strewn  with  bales, 
casks,  merchandise  of  many  kinds ;  on  great 
ships  lying  near  at  hand  in  stately  indolence; 
on  islands,  crowned  with  gorgeous  domes 
and  turrets :  and  where  golden  crosses  glit- 
tered in  the  light,  atop  of  wondrous  churches 
springing  from  the  seal  Going  down  upon 
the  margin  of  the  green  sc  a,  rolling  on  be- 
fore the  door,  and  flilinsf  til  the  streets,  I 
came  upon  a  place  of  ^uch  surpassing 
beauty,  and  such  grandeur,  that  all  the  rest 
was  poor  and  faded,  in  comparison  with  its 
ihsorbing  loveliness. 

1 1  was  a  great  piazza,  as.I  tliwught ;  an- 
chored, like  all  the  rest,. lit  the  deep  ocean. 
On  its  broad  bosom  wa«  a  palace,  more 
najesiic  and  magnificent  in  its  old  age  than 
ill  the  buildings  of  the  earth,  ia  the  high 
;)riine  and  fulness  of  their  ytuth.  Cloisters 
ind  galleries ;  so  light,  that  they  might  have 
leen  the  work  of  fairy  hands;  so  strong, 
that  centuries  had  battered  them  in  vain; 
^ound  round  and  round  this  palace,  and 
enfolded  it  with  a  cathedral,  gorgeooi  » 
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^e  wild  luxomji^^^ieies  of  the  East.  At 
no  great  dia^jBr^from  its  porch,  a  lofty 
tower,  standing  by  itself,  and  rearing  its 
proud  head,  alone,  into  the  sky,  looked  out 
upon  the  Adriatic  sea.  Near  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  stream  were  two  ill-omened  pil- 
lars of  red  granite ;  one  having  on  its  top 
a  figure  with  a  sword  and  shield ;  the 
other,  a  winged  lion.  Not  far  from  these 
again,  a  second  tower ;  richest  of  the  rich 
m  all  its  decorations,  even  here,  where  all 
was  rich ;  sustained  alofl  a  great  orb,  gleam- 
ing with  gold  and  deepest  blue :  the  Twelve 
Signs  painted  on  it,  and  a  mimic  sun  re- 
Tolving  in  its  course  around  them;  while 
above,  two  bronze  giants  hammered  out  the 
hours  upon  a  sounding  bell.  An  oblong 
square  of  lofty  houses  of  the  whitest  stone, 
surrounded  by  a  light  and  beautiful  arcade, 
formed  part  of  this  enchanted  scene ;  and 
here  and  there  gay  masts  for  flags  rose,  ta- 
pering, from  the  pavement  of  the  unsub« 
•tantial  ground. 

I  thought  I  entered  the  Cathedral,  and 
went  in  and  out  among  its  many  arches ; 
traversing  its  whole  extent.  A  grand  and 
dreamy  structure,  of  immense  proportions ; 

SMen  with  old  mosaics,  redolent  of  per- 
mes ;  dim  with  the  smoke  of  incense ; 
costly  in  treasure  of  precious  stones  and 
metals,  dittering  through  iron  bars ;  holy 
with  the  bodies  of  deceased  saints ;  rainbow- 
hued  with  windows  of  stained  glass ;  dark 
with  carved  woods  and  colored  marbles; 
obscure  in  its  vast  heights,  and  lengthened 
distances;  shining  with  silver  lamps  and 
winking  lights;  unreal,  fantastic,  solemn, 
inconceivable  throughout.  I  thought  I  en- 
tered the  old  palace  ;  pacing  silent  galleries 
and  council-chambers,  where  the  old  rulers 
of  this  mistress  of  the  waters  looked  sternly 
out,  in  pictures,  from  the  walls,  and  where 
her  high-prowed  galleys,  still  victorious  on 
canvass,  fought  and  conquered  as  of  old.  I 
thought  I  wandered  through  its  halls  of  state 
and  triumph — bare  and  empty  now ! — and 
musing  on  its  pride  and  might,  extinct :  for 
that  was  past :  all  past :  heard  a  voice  say, 
V  Some  tokens  of  itp  ancient  rule,  and  some 
consoling  reasons  for  its  downfall,  may  be 
traced  here  yet ! " 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  led  on,  then,  into 
some  jealous  rooms,  communicating  with  a 
prison  near  the  palace;  separated  from  it 
by  a  lofty  bridge  crossing  a  narrow  street ; 
and  called,  I  dreamed.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

But  first,  I  passed  two  jagged  slits  in  a 
•tone  wall;  the  lions'  mouths — now  tooth- 
less— where  in  the  distempered  horror  of 
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my  sleep,  I  thought  denunciations  of  inno- 
cent men  to  the  old  wicked  Council,  had 
been  dropped  through,  many  a  time,  when 
the  night  was  dark.  So,  when  I  saw  the 
council-room  to  which  such  prisoners  were 
taken  for  examination,  and  the  door  by 
which  they  passed  out,  when  they  were 
condemned — a  door  that  never  closed  upon 
a  man  with  life  and  hope  before  him — my 
heart  appeared  to  die  within  me. 

It  was  smitten  harder  though,  when, 
torch  in  hand,  I  descended  from  the  cheer- 
ful day  into  two  ranges,  one  below  another, 
of  dismal,  awful,  horrible,  stone  cells. 
They  were  quite  dark.  Each  had  a  loop- 
hole in  its  massive  wall,  where,  in  the  old 
time,  every  day,  a  torch  was  placed — ^I 
dreamed — to  light  the  prisoner  within,  for 
half  an  hour.  The  captives,  by  the  glim- 
mering of  these  brief  rays,  had  scratched 
and  cut  inscriptions  in  the  blackened  vaults. 
I  saw  them.  For  their  labour  with  a  rusty 
nail's  point  had  outlived  their  agony  and 
them,  through  many  generations. 

One  cell,  I  saw,  in  which  no  man  re- 
mained for  more  than  fbur-and-twenty 
hours;  being  marked  for  dead  before  he 
entered  it.  Hard  by,  another,  and  a  dis- 
mal one,  whereto,  at  midnight,  the  confes- 
sor came — a  monk,  brown-robed  and  hood- 
ed— ghastly  in  the  day,  and  free  bright  air, 
but  in  the  midnight  of  that  murky  prison, 
Hope's  extinguisher,  and  Murder's  herald. 
I  had  my  foot  upon  the  spot,  where,  at  the 
same  dread  hour,  the  shriven  prisoner  was 
strangled;  and  struck  my  hand  upon  the 
guilty  door — low  browed  and  stealthy — 
through  which  the  lumpish  sack  was  carried 
out  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  away,  and 
drowned  where  it  was  death  to  cast  a  net. 

Around  this  dungeon  stronghold,  and 
above  some  part  of  it ;  licking  the  rough 
walls  without,  and  smearing  them  with  damp 
and  slime  within  :  stuffing  dank  weeds  and 
refuse  into  chinks  and  crevices,  as  if  the 
very  stones  and  bars  had  mouths  to  stop : 
furnishing  a  smooth  road  for  the  removal  of 
the  bodies  of  the  secret  victims  of  the  state 
— a  road  so  ready  that  it  went  along  with 
them,  and  ran  before  them,  like  a  cruel 
officer — flowed  the  same  water  that  filled 
this  dream  of  mine,  and  made  it  seem  one, 
even  at  the  time. 

Descending  from  the  palace  by  a  stair- 
case, called,  I  thought,  the  Giant's — I  had 
some  imaginary  recollection  of  an  old  maa 
abdicating,  coming,  more  slowly  and  more 
feebly,  down  it,  when  he  heard  the  bell, 
proclaiming  his  successor — I  glided  off,  ia 
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one  of  the  dark  boats,  until  we  came  to  an 
old  arsenal  guarded  by  four  marble  lions. 
To  make  my  dream  more  monstrous  and 
unlikely,  one  of  these  had  words  and  sen- 
tences up<3n  its  body,  inscribed  there,  at  an 
unknown  time  and  in  an  unknown  language; 
80  that  their  purport  was  a  mystery  to  all 
men. 

There  was  little  sound  of  hammers  in  this 
place  for  building  ships,  and  little  work  in 
progress ;  for  the  greatness  of  the  city  was 
no  more,  as  I  have  said.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
a  very  wreck  found  drifting  on  the  sea ;  a 
strange  flag  hoisted  in  its  honorable  stations, 
and  strangers  standing  at  its  helm.  A  splen- 
did barge  in  which  its  ancient  chief  had 
gone  forth,  pompously,  at  certain  periods, 
to  wed  the  ocean,  lay  here,  I  thought,  no 
more;  but,  in  its  place,  there  was  a  tiny 
model,  made  from  recollection  like  the  city's 
greatness  ;  and  it  told  of  what  had  been  (so 
are  the  strong  and  weak  confounded  in  the 
dust)  almost  as  eloquently  as  the  massive 
pillars,  arches,  roofs,  reared  to  overshadow 
stately  ships  that  had  no  other  shadow  now, 
iipon  the  water  or  the  earth. 

An  armory  was  there  yet.  Plundered 
and  despoiled ;  but  an  armory.  With  a 
fierce  standard,  taken  from  the  Turks, 
drooping  in  the  dull  air  of  its  cage.  Rich 
suits  of  mail,  worn  by  great  warriors,  were 
hoarded  there ;  cross  bows  and  bolts  ;  qui- 
yers  full  of  arrows ;  spears  ;  swords,  dag- 
gers, maces,  shields^  and  heavy-headed  axes. 
Plates  of  wrought  steel  and  iron,  to  make 
the  gallant  horse  a  monster  cased  in  metal 
scales;  and  one  spring-weapon  (easy  to  be 
carried  in  the  breast)  designed  to  do  its 
office  noiselessly,  and  made  for  shooting 
men  with  poisoned  darts. 

One  pre^or  case  I  saw,  full  of  accurs- 
ed instruments  of  torture  :  horribly  con- 
trived to  cramp,  and  pinch,  and  grind, 
and  crush  men's  bones,  and  tear  and  twist 
them  with  the  torment  of  a  thousand  deaths. 
Before  it  were  two  iron  helmets,  with 
breast-pieces  :  made  to  close  up  tight  and 
smooth  upon  the  heads  of  living  sufferers; 
and  fastened  on  to  each,  was  a  small  knob 
or  anvil,  where  the  directing  devil  could 
repose  bis  elbow  at  his  ease,  and  listen, 
near  the  walled-up  ear,  to  the  lamentations 
and  confessions  of  the  wretch  within. 
There  was  that  grim  resemblance  in  them 
to  the  human  shape — they  were  such 
moulds  of  sweating  faces,  pained  and 
cramped — that  it  was  difficult  to  think 
them  empty ;  and  terrible  distortions  lin- 
gering within  them,  seemed  to  follow  me, 
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when,  taking  to  my  boat  again,  I  rowed 
off  to  a  kind  of  garden  or  public  walk  in 
the  sea,  where  there  were  grass  and  trees. 
But  I  forgot  them  when  I  stood  upon  its 
farthest  brink — I  stood  there,  in  my  dream 
— and  looked,  along  the  ripple,  to  the  set- 
ting sun :  before  ae,  in  the  sky  and  on  the 
deep,  a  crimson  nush ;  and  behind  me  the 
whole  city  resolving  into  streaks  of  red  and 
purple,  on  the  water. 

In  the  luxurious  wonder  of  so  rare  B 
dream,  I  took  but  little  heed  of  time,  and 
had  but  little  understanding  of  its  flight* 
But  there  were  days  and  nights  in  it;  and 
when  the  sun  was  high,  and  when  the  rays, 
of  lamps  were  crooked  in  the  running, 
water,  I  was  still  afloat,  I  thought :  plashing, 
the  slippery  walls  and  houses  with  the^ 
cleavings  of  the  tide,  as  my  black  boat^ 
borne  upon  it,  skimmed  along  the  streets^ 

Sometimes,  alighting  at  the  doors  of 
churches  and  vast  palaces,  I  wandered  od^ 
from  room  to  room,  from  aisle  to  aisle^ 
through  labyrinths  of  rich  altars,  ancient 
monuments;  decayed  apartments  wherf 
the  furniture,  half  awful,  half  grotesque^ 
was  mouldering  away.  Pictures  were 
there,  replete  with  such  enduring  beaut] 
and  expression :  with  such  passion,  truth^ 
and  power :  that  they  seemed  so  mnnj 
fresh  realities  among  a  host  of  spectres. 
I  thought  these  often  intermingled  with 
the  old  days  of  the  city  :  with  its  beau- 
ties, tyrants,  captains,  patriots,  merchanta, 
courtiers,  priests :  nay,  with  its  very  stones, 
and  bricks,  and  public  places ;  all  of  which 
lived  again,  about  me,  on  the  wall^. 
Then,  coming  down  some  marble  stair- 
case, where  the  water  lapped  and  pozed 
against  the  lower  steps,  I  passed  into  my 
boat  again,  and  went  on  in  my  dream. 

Floating  down  narrow  lanes,  where  car* 
penters,  at  work  with  plane  and  chisel  in 
their  shops,  tossed  the  light  shaving 
straight  upon  the  water,  where  it  lay  like 
weed,  or  ebbed  away  before  me  in  a  tan- 
gled heap.  Past  open  doors,  decayed  and 
rotten  from  long  steeping  in  the  wet, 
through  which  some  scanty  patch  of  vine 
shone  green  and  bright,  making  unusual 
shadows  on  the  pavement  with  its  trem- 
bling leaves.  Past  quays  and  terraces, 
where  women,  gracefully  veiled,  were  pass- 
ing and  repassing,  and  where  idlers  were 
reclining  in  the  sunshine,  on  flag-stones 
and  on  flighu  of  steps.  Past  bridges, 
where  there  were  idlers  too :  loitering  and 
looking  over.  Below  stone  balconies, 
erected  at  a  giddy  height,  before  the  lofti* 
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est  windows  of  the  loftiest  houses.  Past 
plots  of  garden,  theatres,  shrines,  prodi- 
gious piles  of  architecture — Gothic — Sara- 
cenic— fanciful  with  all  the  fancies  of  all 
times  and  countries.  Past  buildings  that 
were  high,  and  low,  and  black,  and  white, 
and  straight,  and  croAced ;  mean  and 
grand,  crazy  and  strong.  -  Twining  among 
a  tangled  lot  of  boats  and  barges,  and 
shooting  out  at  last  into  a  Grand  Canal ! 
There,  in  the  errant  fancy  of  my  dream,  I 
saw  old  Shylock  passing  to  and  fro  upon  a 
bridge  all  built  upon  with  shops  aud  hum- 
ming with  the  tongues  of  men ;  a  form  I 
seefned  to  know  for  Desdemona's  leaned 
down  through  a  latticed  blind  to  pluck  a 
JSower.  And,  in  the  dream,  I  thought  that 
Shakspeare's  spirit  was  abroad  tipon  the 
water  somewhere :  stealing  through  the 
city. 

At  night,  when  two  votive  lamps  burnt 
befote  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  in  a  gallery 
outside  the  great  cathedral,  near  the  roof, 
i  fancied  that  the  great  piazza  of  the 
Winged  Lion  was  a  blaze  of  cheerful  light, 
snd  that  its  whole  arcade  was  thronged 
With  people  ;  while  crowds  were  diverting 
thertiselves  in  splendid  cofiTee-houses  open- 
ing from  it — which  were  never  shut,  1 
thought,  but  open  all  night  long.  When  the 
btonze  giants  struck  the  hour  of  midnight 
6ti  the  bell,  I  thought  the  life  and  aniina- 
Uon  of  the  city  were  all  centered  here ; 
and  as  I  rowed  away,  abreast  the  silent 
quays,  I  only  saw  them  dotted,  here  and 
there,  with  sleeping  boatmen  wrapped  up 
in  their  cloaks,  and  lying  at  full  length  upon 
the  stones. 

But,  close  about  the  quays  and  churches, 
palaces  and  prisons;  sucking  at  their  walls, 
and  welling  up  into  the  secret  places  of  the 
town  :  crept  the  water  always.  Noiseless 
and  watchful :  coiled  round  and  round  it, 
in  its  many  folds,  like  an  old  serpent : 
waiting  for  the  time,  1  thought,  when  peo- 
ple should  look  down  into  its  depths  for 
any  stone  of  the  old  city  that  had  claimed 
to  be  its  mistress. 

Thus  it  floated  me  away,  until  I  awoke 
in  the  old  market-place  of  Verona.  J  have 
many  and  many  a  tune  thought,  since,  ot 
this  strange  Dream  upon  the  water,  halt- 
wondering  if  it  lie  there  yet,  and  if  its  name 
be  Vkniuis. 


XI. 


BY  VERONA,  MANTUA,  AND  MILAN,  ACROsb 
THB  PASS  OF  THB  8IMPLON  INTO  SWITZ- 
ERLAND. 

I  HAD  been  half  afraid  to  go  to  Verona, 
lest  it  should  at  all  put  me  out  of  conceit 
with  Romeo  and  Juliet.  But,  I  was  no 
sooner  come  into  the  old  Market-p1ace» 
than  the  misgiving  vanished.  It  is  so  fan- 
ciful, quaint,  and  picturesque  a  place, 
formed  by  such  an  extraordinary  and  rich 
variety  of  fantastic  buildings,  that  there 
could  be  nothing  better  at  the  core  of  even 
this  romantic  town:  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  romantic  and  beautiful  of  stories. 

It  was  natural  enough  to  go  straight 
from  the  Market-place,  to  the  House  of  the 
Capulets,  now  degenerated  into  a  most 
miserable  little  inn.  Noisy  vetturini  and 
muddy  market  carts  were  disputing  pos- 
session of  the  yard,  which  was  ankle-deep 
in  dirt,  with  a  brood  of  splashed  and  be- 
spattered geese;  and  there  was  a  grim-vis- 
nged  dog,  viciously  panting  in  a  doorway, 
who  would  certainly  have  had  Romeo  by 
the  leg,  the  moment  he  put  it  over  the  wall, 
if  he  had  existed  and  been  at  large  in  those 
times.  The  orchard  fell  into  other  hands, 
and  was  parted  off  many  years  ago;  but 
there  used  to  be  one  attached  to  the  house 
— or  at  all  events  therq  may  have  been, — 
and  the  hat  (Capp&llo)  the  ancient  cog«  • 
nizance  of  the  family,  may  still  be  seen, 
carved  in  stone,  over  the  gateway  of  the 
yard.  The  geese,  the  market-carts,  their 
drivers,  and  the  dog,  were  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  the  story  it  must  be  confessed  ;  and 
it  would  have  been  pleasanter  ^  have  found 
the  house  empty,  and  to  have  been  able 
to  walk  through  the  disused  rooms.  But 
the  hat  was  unspeakably  comfortable ;  and 
the  place  where  the  garden  used  to  be, 
hardly  less  so.  Besides,  the  lioui^e  is  a  dis- 
tressful, jealous-looking  house  as  one  would 
desire  to  sec,  though  of  a  very  moderate 
size.  So  1  was  quite  satisfied  with  it,  as 
the  veritable  mansion  of  old  Capulet,  and 
was  corresptindiiigly  grateful  in  my  ac- 
knowledgments to  an  extremely  unr^eiiti- 
mental  middle-aged  lady,  the  Padrcmnof  the 
Hotel,  who  was  lounging  on  the  threshold 
looking  at  the  geese;  and  who  at  least  re- 
sembled the  Capulets  in  the  one  particular 
of  being  very  great  indeed  in  the  **  Family" 
way. 

From  Juliet's  home  to  Juliet's  tomb,  is  a 
transition  as  natural  to  the  visitor,  as  to  (air 
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Juliet  herself,  or  to  the  proudest  Juliet  that 
ever  has  taught  the  torches  to  burn  bright 
in  any  time.  So,  I  went  off,  with  a  guide, 
to  an  old,  old  garden,  once  belonging  to  an 
old,  old  convent,  I  suppose;  and  being  ad- 
mitted, at  a  shattered  gate,  by  a  bright-eyed 
woman  who  was  washing  clothes,  went 
down  some  walks  where  fresh  plants  and 
young  flowers  were  prettily  growing  among 
fragments  of  old  wall,  and  ivy-covered 
mounds;  and  was  shown  a  little  tank,  or 
water  trough,  which  the  bright-eyed  wo- 
man—drying her  arms  upon  her  'kerchief, 
called  **  La  tomba  di  Giulietta  la  sfortuna- 
ta."  With  the  best  disposition  in  the 
world  to  believe,  I  could  do  no  more  than 
believe  that  the  bright-eyed  woman  believed: 
so  I  gave  her  that  much  credit,  and  her 
eustomary  fee  in  ready  money.  It  was  a 
pleasure,  rather  than  a  disappointment,  that 
Juliet's  resting-place  was  forgotten.  How- 
ever consolatory  it  may  have  been  to  Yor- 
ick's  Ghost,  to  hear  the  feet  upon  the  pave- 
ment overhead,  and,  twenty  times  a  day, 
the  repetition  of  his  name,  it  is  better  for 
Juliet  to  lie  out  of  the  track  of  tourists, 
and  to  have  no  visitors  but  such  as  come  to 
graves  in  spring-rain,  and  sweet  air,  and 
sunshine. 

Pleasant  Verona !  With  its  beautiful  old 
palaces,  and  charming  country  in  the  dis- 
tance, seen  from  terrace  walks,  and  stately 
balustraded  galleries.  With  its  Roman 
gates  still  spanning  the  fair  street,  and  cast- 
ing, on  the  sun-light  of  to-day,  the  shade  of 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  With  its  mar- 
ble-fitted churches,  lofty  towers,  rich  archi- 
tecture, and  quaint  old  quiet  thoroughfares, 
where  shouts  of  Montagues  and  Capuleis 
once  resounded, 

And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave,  beseeming  ornaments, 
To  wield  old  partizans. 

With  its  fast-rushing  river,  picturesque  old 
bridge,  great  castle,  waving  cypresses,  and 
prospect  so  delightful,  and  so  cheerful  ! 
Pleasant  Verona ! 

In  the  midst  of  it,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Br& — a  spirit  of  old  time  among  the  famil- 
iar realities  of  the  passing  hour — is  the 
great  Roman  Amphitheatre.  So  well  pre- 
served, and  carefully  maintained,  that  every 
row  of  seats  is  there,  unbroken.  Over  cer- 
tain arches,  the  old  Roman  numerals  may 
yet  be  seen ;  and  there  are  corridors,  and 
staircases,  and  subterranean  passages  for 
beasts,  and  winding  ways,  above-ground 
and  below,  as  when  the  fierce  thousands 


hwrried  in  and  out,  intent  upon  the  bloody 
shows  of  the  arena.  Nestling  in  some  of 
the  shadows  and  hollow  places  of  the  walls^ 
now  are  smiths  with  their  forges,  and  a  few 
small  dealers  of  one  kind  or  other ;  an4 
there  are  green  weeds  and  leaves,  and  grass^ 
upon  the  parapet.  But  little  else  is  greatly 
changed. 

When  I  had  traversed  all  about  it,  with 
great  interest,  and  had  gone  up  to  the  top- 
most round  of  seats,  and  turning  from  the 
lovely  panorama  closed  in  by  the  distant 
Alps,  looked  down  into  the  building,  it 
seemed  to  lie  before  me,  like  the  inside  ot 
a  prodigious  hat  of  plaited  straw,  with  aa 
enormously  broad  brim  and  a  shallow 
crown ;  the  plaits  being  represented  by  the 
four-and- forty  rows  of  seats.  The  com- 
parison is  a  homely  and  fantastic  one,  in 
sober  remembrance  and  on  paper,  but  it  was 
irresistibly  suggested  at  the  moment,  never- 
theless. 

An  equestrian  troop  had  been  there  a 
short  time  before — the  same  troop,  I  dar« 
say,  that  appeared  to  the  old  lady  in  th^ 
church  at  Modena — and  had  scooped  out 
a  littfe  ring  at  one  end  of  the  arena ;  where 
their  performances  had  taken  place,  and 
where  the  marks  of  their  horses'  feet  were 
still  fresh.  I  could  not  but  picture  to  my* 
self,  a  handful  of  spectators  gathered  to- 
gether on  one  or  two  of  the  old  stone  seats, 
and  a  spangled  Cavalier  being  gallant,  or  a 
Policinello  funny,  with  the  grim  walls  look- 
ing on.  Above  all,  I  thought  how  strange- 
ly those  Roman  mutes  would  gaze  upoa 
the  favorite  comic  scene  of  the  travelling 
English,  where  a  British  nobleman  (Lord 
John),  with  a  very  loose  stomach,  dressed 
in  a  blue  tailed  coat  down  to  his  heels^ 
bright  yellow  breeches,  and  a  white  hat, 
comes  abroad,  riding  double  on  a  rearing 
horse,  with  an  English  lady  (Lady  Bet^ 
sey)  in  a  straw  bonnet  and  green  veil;  and  a 
red  spencer  ;  and  who  always  carries  a  gi- 
gantic reticule,  and  a  put-up-parasol. 

I  walked  through  and  through  the  town  all 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  could  have  walked 
there  until  now,  I  think.  In  one  place,  there 
was  a  very  pretty  modern  theatre,  where 
they  had  just  performed  the  opera  (always 
popular  in  Verona)  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
In  another,  there  was  a  collection,  under  a 
colonnade  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan 
remains,  presided  over  by  an  ancient  man 
who  might  have  been  an  Etruscan  relic 
himself;  for  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
open  the  iron  gate,  when  he  had  unlocked 
it,  and  had  neither  voice  enough  to  be  audi*^ 
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ble  when  he  described  the  curiosities,  nA 
sight  enough  to  see  them  ;  he  was  so  very 
old.  In  another  place  there  was  a  gallery 
of  pictures  :  so  abominably  bad,  that  it  was 
quite  delightful  to  see  them  mouldering 
away.  But  any  where  :  in  the  churches, 
among  the  palaces,  in  the  streets,  on  the 
bridge,  or  down  beside  the  river :  it  was 
always  pleasant  Verona,  and  in  my  re- 
membrance always  will  be. 

I  read  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  my  own  room 
at  the  inn  that  night — of  course,  no  Eng- 
lishman had  ever  read  it  there  before — and 
set  out  for  Mantua  next  day  at  sunrise,  re- 
peating to  myself  (in  the  coup6  of  an  omni 
bus,  and  next  to  the  conductor,  who  was 
reading  the  Mysteries  of  Paris) 

There  is  no  world  without  Verona's  walls. 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence-banished  is  banished  from  the  world. 
And  world's  exile  is  death 

which  reminded  me  that  Romeo  was  only 
banished  five-and-twenty  miles  after  all, 
and  rather  disturbed  my  confidence  in  his 
energy  and  boldness. 

Was  the  way  to  Mantua  as  beautiful 
in  his  time,  I  wonder !  Did  it  wind 
through  pasture  land  as  green,  bright  with 
the  same,glancing  streams,  and  dotted  with 
fresh  clumps  of  graceful  trees !  Those 
purple  mountains  lay  on  the  horizon,  then, 
for  certain  ;  and  the  dresses  of  those  peas- 
ant girls,  who  wear  a  great,  knobbed,  sil- 
ver pin  like  an  English  "  life-preserver" 
through  their  hair  behind,  can  hardly  be 
much  changed.  The  hopeful  feeling  of  so 
bright  a  morning,  and  so  exquisite  a  sun- 
rise, can  have  been  no  stranger  even  to  an 
exiled  lover's  breast;  and  Mantua  itself 
must  have  broken  on  him  in  the  prospect, 
with  its  towers,  and  walls,  and  water,  pret- 
ty much  as  on  a  common-place  and  matri- 
monial omnibus.  He  made  the  same  sharp 
twists  and  turns,  perhaps,  over  two  rumb- 
ling drawbridges;  passed  through  the  like 
long,  covered,  wooden  bridge ;  and  leaving 
the  marshy  water  behind,  approached  the 
rusty  gate  of  stagnant  Mantua. 

If  ever  a  man  were  suited  to  his  place 
of  residence,  and  his  place  of  residence 
to  him,  the  lean  Apothecary  and  Man- 
tua came  together  in  a  perfect  fitness 
of  things.  It  may  have  been  more  stirring 
then,  perhaps.  If  so,  the  Apothecary  was 
a  man  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  knew 
what  Mantua  would  be  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fourty-four.  He  fasted  much,  and  that 
assisted  him  in  his  foreknowledge. 

1  put  up  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Golden  Lion, 


[July, 

and  was  in  my  own  room  arranging  plans 
with  the  Brave  Courier,  when  there  came  a 
modest  little  tap  at  the  door,  which  opened 
on  an  outer  galler}  surrounding  a  court- 
yard ;  and  an  intensely  shabby  little  man 
looked  in,  to  inquire  if  the  gentleman  would 
have  a  Cicerone  to  show  the  town.  His 
face  was  so  very  wistful  and  anxious,  in  the 
half  opened  doorway,  and  there  was  so 
much  poverty  expressed  in  his  faded  suit 
and  little  pinched  hat,  and  in  the  thread- 
bare worsted  glove  with  which  he  held  it 
— not  expressed  the  less,  because  these 
were  evidently  his  genteel  clothes,  hastily 
slipped  on — that  I  would  as  soon  have 
trodden  on  him,  as  dismissed  him.  I  en- 
gaged him  on  the  instant,  and  he  stepped 
in  directly. 

While  I  finished  the  discussion  in  which 
I  was  engaged,  he  stood  beaming  by  him- 
self in  a  corner,  making  a  feint  of  brushing 
my  Jiat  with  his  arm.  If  his  fee  had  been 
as  many  napoleons  as  it  was  francs,  there 
could  not  have  shot  over  the  twilight  of  his 
shabbiness  such  a  gleam  of  sun,  as  lighted 
up  the  whole  man,  now  that  he  was  hired. 

"  Well  1"  said  I,  when  I  was  ready,  shall 
we  go  out  now?" 

**  If  the  gentleman  pleases.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful day.  A  little  fresh,  but  charming; 
altogether  charming.  The  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  open  the  door.  This  is  the 
Inn  Yard.  The  court-yard  of  the  Golden 
Lion !  The  gentleman  will  please  to  mind 
his  footing  on  the  stairs." 

We  were  now  in  the  street. 

**  This  is  the  street  of  the  Golden  Lion. 
This,  the  outside  of  the  Golden  Lion.  The 
interesting  window  up  there,  on  the  first 
Piazza,  where  the  pane  of  glass  is  broken, 
is  the  window  of  the  gentleman's  chamber  I" 

Having  viewed  all  these  remarkable  ob- 
jects, I  inquired  if  there  was  much  to  see 
in  Mantua. 

"  Well !  Truly,  no.  Not  much  I  So, 
so,"  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders  apol- 
ogetically. 

**Many  churches?" 

"No.  Nearly  all  suppressed  by  the 
French." 

**  Monasteries  or  convents?" 

"  No.  The  French  again !  Nearly  all 
suppressed  by  Napoleon." 

"  Much  business?" 

**  Very  little  business.  • 

**  Many  strangers?" 

"Ah  Heaven!" 

I  thouglit  he  would  have  fainted. 

"Then,  when  we   have   seen    the   two 
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large  churches  yonder,  what  shall  we  do 
next!"  said  I. 

He  looked  ap  the  street,  and  down  the 
street,  and  rubbed  his  chin  timidly ;  and 
then  said,  glancing  in  my  face  as  if  a  light 
had  broken  on  his  mind,  yet  with  a  humble 
appeal  to  my  forbearance  that  was  perfect- 
ly irresistible: 

"  We  can  take  a  little  turn  about  the 
town,  Signore !"  (Si  pub  far  'un  piccolo 
giro  della  citta.) 

It  was  impossible  to  be  any  thing  but  de- 
lighted with  the  proposal,  so  we  set  off  to- 
gether in  great  good-humor.  In  the  relief 
of  his  mind,  he  opened  his  heart,  and  gave 
up  as  much  of  Matua  as  a  Cicerone  could. 

"One  must  eat,"  he  said,  "  but,  bah!  it 
was  a  dull  place,  without  doubt !" 

He  made  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Ba- 
silica of  Santa  Andrea — a  noble  church — 
and  of  an  inclosed  portion  of  the  pavement, 
about  which  tapers  were  burning,  and  a 
few  people  kneeling,  and  under  which  is 
said  to  be  preserved,  the  Sangreal  of  the 
old  Romances.  This  church  disposed  of, 
and  another  aAer  it  (the  cathedral  of  San 
Pietro),  we  went  to  the  Museum,  which 
was  shut  up.  **  It  was  all  the  same,"  he 
said ;  **  Bah !  There  was  not  much  inside  !*' 

Then,  we  went  to  see  the  Piazza  del 
Diavolo,  built  by  ihe  Devil  (for  no  particu- 
lar purpose)  in  a  single  night;  then,  tke 
Piazza  Yirgiliana;  then  the  statue  of  Vir- 
gil— our  Poet,  my  little  friend  said,  pluck- 
ing up  a  spirit,  for  the  moment,  and  putting 
his  hat  a  little  on  one  side.  Then,  we 
went  to  a  dismal  sort  of  farm-yard,  by 
which  a  picture-gallery  was  approached. 
The  moment  the  gate  of  this  retreat  was 
opened,  some  five  hundred  geese  came 
waddling  round  us,  stretching  out  their 
necks,  and  clamoring  in  the  most  hideous 
manner,  as  if  they  were  ejaculating,  "  Oh  ! 
here's  somebody  come  to  see  the  pictures ! 
Don't  go  up!  Don't  go  up!"  While  we 
went  up,  they  waited  very  quietly  about  the 
door,  in  a  crowd,  cackling  to  one  another 
occasionally,  in  a  subdued  tone ;  but  the  in- 
stant we  appeared  again,  their  necks  came 
out  like  telescopes,  and  setting  up  a  great 
noise,  which  meant,  I  have  no  doubt,  "What, 
you  would  go,  would  you !  What  do  you 
think  of  it!  How  do  you  like  it!"  they 
attended  us  to  the  outer  gate,  and  cast  us 
forth,  derisively,  into  Mantua. 

The  geese  who  saved  the  Capitol,  were, 
as  compared  with  these.  Pork  to  the  learned 
Pig.  What  a  gallery  it  was !  I  would 
take  their  opinion  on  a  question  of  art,  in 
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preference  to  the  discourses  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Now  that  we  were  standing  in  the  street, 
after  being  thus  ignominiously  escorted  thi^ 
ther,  my  little  friend  was  plainly  reduced  to 
the  "  piccolo  giro,"  or  little  circuit  of  the 
town,  he  had  formerly  proposed.  But  my 
suggestion,  that  we  should  visit  the  Pa- 
lazzo Te  (of  which  I  had  heard  a  great 
deal,  as  a  strange,  wild  place)  imparted  a 
new  life  to  him,  and  away  we  went. 

The  secret  of  the  length  of  Midas'  ears, 
would  have  been  more  extensively  known, 
if  that  servant  of  his,  who  whispered  it  to 
the  reeds,  had  lived  in  Mantua,  where  there 
are  reeds  and  rushes  enough  to  have  pub- 
lished it  to  all  the  world.  The  Palazzo  Td 
stands  in  a  swamp,  among  this  sort  of  vege- 
tation ;  and  is,  indeed,  as  singular  a  place 
as  I  ever  saw. 

Not  for  its  dreariness,  though  it  is  very 
dreary.  Nor  for  its  dampness,  though  it  is 
very  damp.  Nor  for  its  desolate  condition, 
though  it  is  as  desolate  and  neglected  aa 
house  can  be.  But  chiefly  for  the  unac- 
countable nightmares  with  which  its  inte- 
rior has  been  decorated  (among  other  sub- 
jects of  more  delicate  execution),  by  Giu- 
lio  Romano.  There  is  a  leering  Giant  over 
a  certain  chimney-piece,  and  there  are  do- 
zens of  Giants  (Titans  warring  with  Jove) 
on  the  walls  of  another  room,  so  inconceiv- 
ably ugly  and  grotesque,  that  it  is  marvel- 
lous how  any  man  can  have  imagined  such 
creatures.  In  the  chamber  in  which  they 
abound,  these  monsters,  with  swollen  faces 
and  cracked  cheeks,  and  every  kind  of  dis- 
tortion of  look  and  limb,  are  depicted  as 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  falling  build- 
ings, and  being  overwhelmed  in  the  ruins; 
upheaving  masses  of  rocks,  and  burying 
themselves  beneath  ;  vainly  striving  to  sus- 
tain the  pillars  of  heavy  roofs  that  topple 
down  upon  their  heads;  and,  in  a  word,  un- 
dergoing and  doing  every  kind  of  mad  and 
demoniacal  destruction.  The  figures  are 
immensely  large,  and  exaggerated  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  uncouihness ;  the  coloring 
is  harsh  and  disagreeable ;  and  the  whole 
effect  more  like  (I  should  imagine)  a  vio- 
lent rush  of  blood  to  the  head  of  the  spec- 
tator, than  any  real  picture  set  before  him 
by  the  hand  of  an  artist.  This  apoplectia 
performance  was  shown  by  a  sickly-looking 
woman,  whose  appearance  was  referable,  1 
dare  say,  to  the  bad  air  of  the  marshes ; 
but  it  was  diflicult  to  help  feeling  as  if  she 
were  too  much  haunted  by  the  Giants,  and 
they   were    frightening   her  to  death,  all 
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aipoe  in  that  exhausted  cUlern  of  a  Palace, 
among  the  reeds  and  rushes,  with  the  mistn 
hoveriog  about  outside,  and  stalking  round 
and  round  it  continually. 

Our  walk  through  Mantua  showed  us,  in 
almt^st  every  street,  some  suppressed 
church :  now  used  for  a  warehouse,  now 
for  nothing  at  all :  all  as  crazy  and  dismaii- 
Ued  as  they  could  be,  short  of  tumbling 
down  bodily.  The  marshy  town  was  so 
intensely  dull  and  flat,  that  the  dirt  upon  it 
•eemed  not  to  have  come  there  in  the  ordi- 
UBity  course,  but  to  have  settled  and  mantled 
on  its  surface  as  on  standing  water.  And 
^et  there  were  some  business  dealings  iroing 
on,  and  «ome  profits  realizing ;  for  there 
were  arcades  full  of  Jews,  where  those  ex- 
IraoFdiDary  people  were  sitting  outside  their 
•hops:  contemplating  their  stores  of  stuffs, 
and  woollens,  and  bright  handkerchiefs, 
Wid  trinkets :  and  looking,  in  all  respects, 
as  wary  and  business-like,  as  their  brethren 
ia  Houndsditch,  London. 

Having  selected  a  Vetturino  from  among 
the  neighboring  Christians,  who  agreed  to 
e^rry  us  to  Milan  in  two  days  and  a  half, 
and  to  start  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
gates  were  opened,  I  returned  to  the 
Qolden  Lion,  and  dined  luxuriously  in  my 
own  room,  in  a  narrow  passage  between 
two  bedsteads  :  confronted  by  a  smoky  fire, 
and  backed  up  by  a  chest  of  drawers.  At 
sijc  o'clock  next  morning,  we  were  jingling 
IB  the  dark  through  the  wet  cold  mist  that 
enshrouded  the  town ;  and,  before  noon, 
the  driver  (a  native  of  Mantua,  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  or  thereabouts)  began  to  ask 
the  way  to  Milan. 

It  lay  through  Bozzolo:  formerly  a  little 
r^ublic,  and  now  one  of  the  most  deserted 
j»nd  poverty-stricken  of  towns:  where  the 
landlord  of  the  miserable  inn  (God  bless 
him  !  it  was  his  weekly  custom)  was  dis- 
tributing infinitesimal  coins  among  a  clam- 
orous herd  of  women  and  children,  whose 
rags  were  fluttering  in  the  wind  and  rain 
outside  his  door,  where  they  were  gathered 
to  receive  his  charity.  It  lay  through  mist, 
and  mud,  and  rain,  and  vines  trained  low 
upon  the  ground,  all  that  day  and  the  next ; 
the  first  sleeping-place  being  Cremona, 
memorable  for  its  dark  brick  churches,  and 
immensely  high  tower,  the  Torrazzo — to 
saj  nothing  of  its  violins,  of  which  it  cer- 
tainly produces  none  in  these  degenerate 
days;  and  the  second,  Lodi.  Then  we 
went  on,  through  more  mud,  mist,  and  rain, 
and  marshy  ground  :  and  through  such  a 
fog,  ad  Englishmen,  strong  in  the  faith  of 
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their  own  grievances,  are  apt  to  believe  ia 
nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  their  own  coun- 
try  :  until  we  entered  tlie  paved  streets  of 
Milan. 

The  fog  was  so  dense  here,  that  the  spire 
of  the  far-famed  Cathedral  might  as  well 
have  been  at  Bombay,  for  any  thing  that 
could  be  seen  of  it  at  that  time.  But  as 
we  halted  to  refresh,  for  a  few  days  then, 
and  returned  to  Milan  again  next  summer^ 
I  had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
glorious  structure  in  all  its  majesty  and 
beauty. 

All  Christian  homage  to  the  saint  who 
lies  within  it!  There  are  many  good  and 
true  saints  in  the  calendar,  but  San  Carlo 
Borromeo  has — if  1  may  quote  Mrs.  Prim- 
rose on  such  a  subject — *'  my  warm  heart." 
A  charitable  doctor  to  the  sick,  a  munificetit 
friend  to  the  poor,  and  this,  not  in  any  spi- 
rit of  blind  bigotry,  but  as  the  bold  oppo* 
nent  of  enormous  abuses  in  the  Romish 
church,  I  honor  his  memory.  I  honor  it 
none  the  less,  because  he  was  nearly  slain 
by  a  priest,  suborned,  by  priests,  to  murder 
him  at  the  altar  :  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
endeavors  to  reform  a  false  and  hypocriti- 
cal brotherhood  of  monks.  Heaven  shield 
all  imitators  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  as  it 
shielded  him  !  A  reforming  Pope  would 
need  a  little  shielding,  even  now. 

The  subterranean  chapel  in  which  the 
body  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  is  preserved^ 
presents  as  striking  and  as  ghastly  a  con- 
trast, perhaps,  as  any  place  can  show.  The 
tapers  which  are  lighted  down  there,  flash 
and  gleam  on  alii-relievi  in  gold  and  silver, 
delicately  wrought  by  skilful  hands,  and 
representing  the  principal  events  in  the  life 
of  the  saint.  Jewels,  and  precious  me- 
tals, shine  and  sparkle  on  every  side.  A« 
windlass  slowly  removes  the  front  of  the 
altar;  and,  within  it,  in  a  gorgeous  shrine 
of  gold  and  silver,  is  seen,  through  alabas- 
ter, the  shrivelled  mummy  of  a  man  :  the 
pontifical  robes  with  which  it  is  adorned, 
radiant  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies : 
every  costly  and  magnificent  gem.  The 
shrunken  heap  of  poor  earth  in  the  midst 
of  this  great  glitter,  is  more  pitiful  than  if 
it  lay  upon  a  dunghill.  There  is  not  a  ray 
of  imprisoned  light  in  all  the  flash  and  fire 
of  jewels,  but  seems  to  mock  the  dusty 
holes  where  eyes  were,  once.  Every  thread 
of  silk  in  the  rich  vestments  seems  only  a 
provision  from  the  worms  that  spin,  for  the 
behoof  of  worms  that  propagate  in  sepul- 
chres. 

In  the  old  refectory  of  the  dilapidated 
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Gonvent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  is 
the  work  of  art,  perhaps  better  known  than 
any  other  in  the  world  :  the  Last  Supper, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci — with  a  door  cut 
through  it  by  the  intelligent  Dominican 
friars,  to  facilitate  their  operations  at  din- 
ner time. 

I  am  not  mechanically  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  painting,  and  have  no  olher 
means  of  judging  of  a  picture  than  as  I  see 
it  resembling  and  refining  upon  nature,  and 
presenting  graceful  combinations  of  forms 
and  colors.  I  am,  therefore,  no  authority 
whatever,  in  reference  to  the  "  touch  "  of 
this  or  that  master ;  though  I  know  very 
well  (as  any  body  may  who  chooses  to 
think  about  the  matter)  that  few  very  great 
masters  can  possibly  have  painted,  in  the 
compass  of  their  lives,  one  half  of  the  pic- 
tures that  bear  their  names,  and  that  are 
recognized  by  many  aspirants  to  a  reputa- 
tion for  taste,  as  undoubted  originals.  But 
this,  by  the  way.  Of  the  Last  Supper,  I 
would  simply  observe,  that  in  its  beautiful 
composition  and  arrangement,  there  it  is, 
at  Milan,  a  wonderful  picture;  and  that, 
in  its  original  coloring,  or  in  its  original 
expression  of  any  single  face  or  feature, 
there  it  is  not.  Apart  from  the  damage 
it  has  sustained  from  damp,  decay,  and 
neglect,  it  has  been  (as  Barry  shows)  so 
retouched  upon,  and  repainted,  and  that  so 
clumsily,  that  many  of.  the  heads  are,  now, 
positive  deformities,  with  patches  of  paint 
and  plaster  sticking  upon  them  like  wens, 
and  utterly  distorting  the  expression. 
Where  the  original  artist  set  that  impress  of 
his  genius  on  a  face,  which,  almost  in  a  line 
or  touch,  separated  him  from  meaner 
painters  and  made  him  what  he  was,  suc- 
ceeding bunglers,  filling  up,  or  painting 
across  seams  and  cracks,  have  been  quite 
unable  to  imitate  his  hand  ;  and  putting  in 
some  scowls,  or  frowns,  or  wrinkles,  of 
their  own,  have  botched  and  spoiled  the 
work.  This  is  so  well  established  as  a 
historical  fact,  that  I  should  not  repeat  it, 
at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  but  for  having 
observed  an  English  gentleman  before  the 
picture,  who  was  at  great  pains  to  fall  into 
what  I  may  describe  as  mild  convulsions, 
at  certain  minute  details  of  expression 
which  are  not  lefl  in  it.  Whereas,  it  would 
be  comfortable  and  rational  for  travellers 
and  critics  to  arrive  at  a  general  under- 
standing that  it  cannot  fail  to  have  been  a 
work  of  extraordinary  merit,  once :  when, 
with  so  few  of  its  original  beauties  remain- 
ing, the  grandeur  of  the  general  design  is 
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yet  sufficient  to  sustain  it,  as  a  piece  re- 
plete with  interest  and  dignity. 

We  achieved  the  other  sights  of  Milan, 
in  due  course,  and  a  fine  city  it  is,  though 
not  so  unmistakeably  Italian  as  to  possess 
the  characteristic  qual  ities  of  many  towns  far 
less  important  in  themselves.  The  Corso, 
where  the  Milanese  gentry  ride  up  and 
down  in  carriages,  and  rather  than  not  do 
which,  they  would  half  starve  themselves 
at  home,  is  a  most  noble  public  promenade, 
shaded  by  long  avenues  of  trees.  In  the 
splendid  theatre  of  La  Scala,  there  was  a 
ballet  of  action  performed  after  the  o|)era, 
under  the  title  of  Prometheus :  in  the  be- 
ginning of  which,  some  hundred  or  two 
men  and  women  represented  our  mortal 
race  before  the  refinements  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  loves  and  graces,  came  on 
earth  to  soften  them.  I  never  saw  any 
thing  more  effective.  Generally  speaking 
the  pantomimic  action  of  the  Italians  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  sudden  and  impetu* 
ous  character  than  foritsdelicateexpression  ; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  drooping  monotony  : 
the  weary,  miserable,  listless,  mopins  life ; 
the  sordid  passions  and  desires  of  human 
creatures,  destitute  of  those  elevating  in- 
fluences  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  and  to 
whose  promoters  we  render  so  little:  were 
expressed  in  a  manner  really  powerful  and 
affecting.  I  should  have  thought  it  almost 
im{>ossible  to  present  such  an  idea  so 
strongly  on  the  stage,  without  the  aid  of 
speech. 

Milan  soon  lay  behind  us,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  and  before  the  golden  sta* 
tue  on  the  summit  of  the  cathedral  spire 
was  lost  in  the  blue  sky,  the  Alps,  stupen- 
dously confused  in  lofty  peaks  ai\d  ridges^ 
clouds  and  snow,  were  towering  in  our 
path. 

Still,  we  continued  to  advance  towards 
them  until  nightfall ;  and,  all  day  long,  the 
mountain  tops  presented  strangely  shifting 
shapes,  as  the  road  displayed  them  in  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  The  beautiful  day 
was  just  declining,  when  we  came  upon  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  with  its  lovely  islands. 
For  however  fanciful  and  fantastic  the 
Isola  Bella  may  be,  and  is,  it  still  is  beauti- 
ful. Any  thing  springing  out  of  that  blue 
water,  with  that  scenery  around  it,  must 
be. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  we  got 
to  Domo  d'Ossola,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pass 
of  the  Simplon.  But  as  the  moon  was 
shining  brightly,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud 
in  the  starlit  sky,  it  was  no  time  for  going 
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to  bed,  or  going  any  where  but  on.  So,  we 
got  a  little  carriage,  afler  some  delay,  and 
began  the  ascent. 

It  was  late  in  November  ;  and  the  snow 
lying  four  or  five  feet  thick  in  the  beaten  road 
on  the  summit  (in  other  parts  the  new  drift 
was  already  deep),  the  air  was  piercing 
cold.  But  the  serenity  of  the  night,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  road,  with  its  impenetrable 
shadows,  and  deep  glooms,  and  its  sudden 
turns  into  the  shining  of  the  moon,  and  its 
incessant  roar  of  falling  water,  rendered 
the  journey  more  and  more  sublime  at  every 
step. 

Soon  leaving  the  calm  Italian  villages 
below  us,  sleeping  in  the  moonlight,  the 
road  began  to  wind  among  dark  trees, 
and  after  a  time  emerged  upon  a  barer  re- 
gion, very  steep  and  toilsome,  where  the 
moon  shone  bright  and  high.  By  degrees, 
the  roar  of  water  grew  louder  :  and  the 
stupendous  track,  after  crossing  the  torrent 
by  a  bridge,  struck  in  between  two  massive 
perpendicular  walls  of  rock  that  quite  shut 
out  the  moonlight,  and  only  lefl  a  few  stars 
shining  in  the  narrow  strip  of  sky  above. 
Then,  even  this  was  lost,  in  the  thick  dark- 
nessof  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  through  which 
the  way  was  pierced ;  the  terrible  cataract 
thundering  and  roaring  close  below  it,  and 
its  foam  and  spray  hanging,  in  a  mist,  about 
the  entrance.  Emerging  from  this  cave, 
and  coming  again  into  the  moonlight,  and 
across  a  dizzy  bridge,  it  crept  and  twisted 
upward,  through  the  Gorge  of  Gondo,  sav- 
age and  grand  beyond  description,  with 
smooth- fronted  precipices,  rising  up  on 
either  hand,  and  almost  meeting  overhead. 
Thus  we  went,  climbing  on  our  rugged 
way,  higher  and  higher,  all  night,  without 
a  moment's  weariness:  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  black  rocks,  the  tremen- 
dous heights  and  depths,  the  fields  of 
smooth  snow  lying  in  the  elefts  and  hollows, 
and  the  fierce  torrents  thundering  headlong 
down  the  deep  abyss. 

Towards  daybreak  we  came  among  the 
snow,  where  a  keen  wind  was  blowing 
fiercely.  Having,  with  some  trouble, 
awakened  the  inmates  of  a  wooden  house 
in  this  solitude,  round  which  the  wind  was 
howling  dismally,  catching  up  the  snow  in 
wreaths  and  hurling  it  away  ;  we  got  some 
breakfast  in  a  room  built  of  rough  timbers, 
but  well  warmed  by  a  stove,  and  well  con- 
trived (as  it  had  need  to  be)  for  keeping 
out  the  bitter  storms.  A  sledge  being  then 
made  ready,  and  four  horses  harnessed  to 
it,  we  went  ploughing  through   the  snow. 
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Still  upward,  but  now  in  the  cold  light  of 
morning,  and  with  the  great  white  desert 
on  which  we  travelled,  plain  and  clear. 

We  were  well  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain :  and  had  before  us  the  rude 
cross  of  wood,  denoting  its  greatest  alti- 
tude above  the  sea :  when  the  light  of  the 
rising  sun  struck,  all  at  once,  upon  the 
waste  of  snow,  and  turned  it  a  deep  red. 
The  lonely  grandeur  of  the  scene  was 
then  at  its  height. 

As  we  went  sledging  on,  there  came  out 
of  the  Hospice  founded  by  NapoJeon,  a 
group  of  Peasant  travellers,  with  staves  and 
knapsacks,  who  had  rested  there  last  night, 
attended  by  a  Monk  or  two,  their  hospita- 
ble entertainers,  trudging  slowly  forward 
with  them,  for  company's  sake.  It  was 
pleasant  to  give  them  good  morning,  and 
pietty,  looking  back  a  long  way  after  them, 
to  see  them  looking  back  at  us,  and  hesita- 
ting presently,  when  one  of  our  horses 
stumbled  and  fell,  whether  or  no  they 
should  return  and  help  us.  But  he  was 
soon  up  again,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
rough  wagoner  whose  team  had  stuck  fast 
there  too;  and  when  we  had  helped  him 
out  of  his  difficulty,  in  return,  we  lefl  him 
slowly  ploughing  his  way  towards  them, 
and  went  softly  and  swiftly  forward,  on  the 
brink  of  a  steep  precipice,  among  the 
mountain  pines. 

Taking  to  our  wheels  again,  soon  after* 
wards,  we  began  rapidly  to  descend  ;  pass- 
ing under  everlasting  glaciers,  by  means  of 
arched  galleries,  hung  with  clusters  of 
dropping  icicles ;  under  and  over  foaming 
waterfalls ;  near  places  of  refuge,  and  gal- 
leries of  shelter  against  sudden  danger ; 
through  caverns,  over  whose  arched  roofs 
the  avalanches  slide,  in  spring,  and  bury 
themselves  in  the  unknown  gulf  beneath. 
Down,  over  lofty  bridges,  and  through  hor- 
rible ravines  :  a  little  shifting  speck  in  the 
vast  desolation  of  ice  and  snow,  and  mon- 
strous granite  rocks  :  down  through  the 
deep  Gorge  of  the  Saltine,  and  deafened 
by  the  torrent  plunging  madly  down, 
among  the  riven  blocks  of  rock,  into  the 
level  country  far  below.  Gradually  down, 
by  zig-zag  roads,  lying  between  an  upward 
and  a  downward  precipice,  into  warmer 
weather,  calmer  air,  and  softer  scenery, 
until  there  lay  before  us,  glittering  like 
gold  or  silver  in  the  thaw  and  sunshine,  the 
metal-covered,  red,  green,  yellow,  domes 
and  church-spires  of  a  Swiss  town. 

The  business  of  these  recollections  being 
with  Italy,  and  my  business,  consequently, 
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being  to  scamper  back  thither  as  fast  as 
possible,  I  will  not  recall  (though  I  am 
sorely  tempted)  how  the  Swiss  villages, 
clustered  at  the  feet  of  Giant  mountains, 
looked  like  playthings  ;  or  how  confusedly 
the  houses  were  heaped  and  piled  together  ; 
or  how  there  were  very  narrow  streets  to 
shut  the  howling  winds  out  in  the  winter 
time ;  and  broken  bridges,  which  the  im- 
petuous torrents  suddenly  released  in 
spring,  had  swept  away.  Or  how  there 
were  peasant  women  here,  with  great 
round  fur  caps :  looking,  when  they  peeped 
out  of  casements  and  only  their  heads  were 
seen,  like  a  population  of  Sword-bearers 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  or  how 
the  town  of  Vevay,  lying  on  the  smooth 
lake  of  Geneva,  was  beautiful  to  see ;  or 
how  the  statue  of  Saint  Peter  in  the  street 
at  Fribourg,  grasps  the  largest  key  that 
ever  was  beheld ;  or  how  Fribourg  is  il- 
lustrious for  its  two  suspension  bridges, 
and  its  grand  cathedral  organ. 

Or  how,  between  that  town  and  Bale, 
the  road  meandered  among  tift'iving  villages 
of  wooden  cottages  with  overhanging 
thatched  roofs,  and  low  protruding  windows, 
glazed  with  small  round  panes  of  glass  like 
crown-pieces ;  or  how,  in  every  little  Swiss 
homestead,  with  its  cart  or  wagon  carefully 
stowed  away  beside  the  house,  its  little  gar- 
den, stock  of  poultry,  and  groups  of  red- 
cheeked  children,  there  was  an  air  of  com- 
fort, very  new  and  very  pleasant  after  Italy  ; 
or  how  the  dresses  of  the  women  changed 
again,  and  there  were  no  more  sword-bearers 
to  be  seen  ;  and  fair  white  stomachers,  and 
great  black,  fan-shaped,  gauzy-looking 
caps,  prevailed  instead. 

Or  how  the  country  by  the  Jura  moun- 
tains, sprinkled  with  snow,  and  lighted  by 
the  moon,  and  musical  with  falling  water, 
was  delightful ;  or  how,  below  the  windows 
of  the  great  hotel  of  the  Three  Kings  of 
Bale,  the  swollen  Rhine  ran  fast  and  green  ; 
or  how,  at  Strasbourg,  it  was  quite  as  fast 
but  not  as  green :  and  was  said  to  be  foggy 
lower  down  :  and,  at  that  late  time  of  the 
year,  was  a  far  less  certain  means  of  prcv- 
gress,  than  the  highway  road  to  Paris. 

Or  how  Strasbourg  itself,  in  its  magnifi- 
cent old  Gothic  Cathedral,  and  its  ancient 
houses  with  their  peaked  roofs  and  gables, 
made  a  little  gallery  of  quaint  and  interest- 
ing views;  or  how  a  crowd  was  gathered 
inside  the  cathedral  at  noon,  to  see  the  fa- 
mous mechanical  clock  in  motion,  striking 
twelve.  How,  when  it  struck  twelve,  a 
whole  army  of  puppets  went  through  many 
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ingenious  evolutions ;  and,  among  them,  a 
huge  puppet-cock,  perched  on  the  top, 
crowed  twelve  times  loud  and  clear.  Or 
how  it  was  wonderful  to  see  this  cock  at 
great  pains  to  clap  its  wings,  aiAstrain  its 
throat ;  but  obviously  having  no  connection 
whatever  with  its  own  voice,  which  was 
deep  within  the  clock,  a  long  way  down. 

Or  how  the  road  to  Paris,  was  one  sea  of 
mud  ;  and  thence  to  the  coast,  a  little  bet- 
ter for  a  hard  frost.  Or  how  the  cliffs  of 
Dover  were  a  pleasant  sight,  and  England 
was  so  wonderfully  neat — though  dark,  and 
lacking  color  on  a  winter's  day,  it  must  be 
conceded. 

Or  how,  a  few  days  afterwards,  it  was 
cool,  re-crossing  the  channel,  with  ice  upon 
the  decks,  and  snow  lying  pretty  deep  in 
France.  Or  how  the  Malle  Poste  scram- 
bled through  the  snow,  headlong,  drawn  in 
the  hilly  parts  by  any  number  of  stout 
horses  at  a  canter  ;  or  how  there  were,  out- 
side the  Po8t-ofl5ce  Yard  in  Paris,  before 
daybreak,  extraordinary  adventurers  in 
heaps  of  rags,  groping  in  the  snowy  streets 
with  little  rakes,  in  search  of  odds  and  ends. 

Or  how,  between  Paris  and  Marseilles, 
the  snow  being  then  exceeding  deep,  a  thaw 
came  on,  and  the  mail  waded  rather  than 
rolled  for  the  next  three  hundred  miles  or 
so;  breaking  springs  on  Sunday  nights, 
and  putting  out  its  two  passengers  to  warm 
and  refresh  themselves  pending  the  repairs, 
in  miserable  billiard-rooms,  where  hairy 
company,  collected  about  stoves,  were 
playing  cards ;  the  cards  being  very  like 
themselves — extremely  limp  and  dirty. 

Or  how  there  was  detention  at  Marseilles 
from  stress  of  weather  ;  and  steamers  were 
advertised  to  go,  which  did  not  go ;  or  how 
the  good  Steam-packet  Charlemagne  at 
length  put  out,  and  met  with  such  weather 
that  now  she  threatened  to  run  into  Toulon, 
and  now  into  Nice,  but,  the  wind  moderat- 
ing, did  neither,  but  ran  on  into  Genoa  har- 
bor instead,  where  the  familiar  Bells  rang 
sweetly  in  my  ear.  Or  how  there  was  a 
travelling  party  on  board,  of  whom  one 
member  was  very  ill  in  the  cabin  next  to 
mine,  and  being  ill  was  cross,  and  there- 
fore declined  to  give  up  the  Dictionary, 
which  he  kept  under  his  pillow ;  thereby 
obliging  his  companions  to  come  down  to 
him,  constantly,  to  ask  what  was  the 
Italian  for  a  lump  of  sugar — a  glass  o 
brandy  and  water — what's  o'clock  ?  and  so 
forth  :  which  he  always  insisted  on  looking 
out,  with  his  own  sea-sick  eyes,  declining 
to  intrust  the  book  to  any  man  alive. 
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Like  Grumio,  I  might  have  told  you,  in 
detail,  all  this  and  something  more — but  to 
as  little  purpose — were  1  not  deterred  by 
the  remembrance  that  my  business  is  with 
Italy,  "l^erefore,  like  Grumio's  story,  it 
**  shall  die  in  oblivion." 


From  Frazer's  Magazine. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  THE  BELL. 

CHAPTER    I. 

TiiE  events  which  we  are  about  to  re- 
late occurred  in  a  small  and  obscure  Ger- 
man town,  w4]ich,  for  our  own  convenience, 
we  will  designate  Nienburg.  Who,  in  the 
presentday,  is  unacquainted  with  the  general 
outline  of  the  petty  towns  of  the  **  Father- 
land V  Suffice  it,  that  Nienburg  formed 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  showed  its 
narrow  streets  of  tall,  many-gabled,  and 
picturesque-looking  houses,  its  dark,  mys- 
terious churches,  its  long  lines  of  convent 
walls,  its  close  and  irregular-shaped  j^/aces, 
and  its  motley  population  of  peasants, 
monks,  soldiers,  beguineSy  and  beggars. 
As  regarded  its  geography,  it  was  seated  at 
the  base  of  one  of  two  conical  hills  ;  that 
immediately  in  its  rear  being  cultivated  to 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  height,  and  planted 
on  the  southern  side  with  vines,  while  the 
more  lofty  and  more  distant  eminence  was 
crowned  by  the  mouldering  remains  of 
what  had  evidently  once  been  a  formidable 
stronghold.  Upon  this  rock  no  trace  of 
vegetation  could  be  detected  ;  all  was  arid, 
bleak,  and  desolate  ;  the  crude  and  abrupt 
outline  of  the  height  being  broken  in  many 
places  by  the  remains  of  cyclopean  mason- 
ry, indicating  the  extent  and  direction  of 
the  outworks,  which,  -on  tho  more  accessi- 
ble sides  of  the  acclivity,  descended  almost 
to  the  valley.  Portions  of  now  mouldering 
towers,  blending  their  hoary  tints  with  that 
of  the  stones  on  which  they  had  been  seat- 
ed for  centuries,  afforded  shelter  to  the  foul 
birds  of  carnage  and  darkness,  who.se  shrill 
screams  and  hoarse  hootings  swelled  and 
quivered  upon  the  night- wind,  like  the 
wailings  of  the  dead  over  the  ruins  of  their 
former  pride.  The  valley  or  gorge  betweeti 
the  two  hills  was  scarcely  more  cheerful 
than  the  castled  height  which  frowned 
above  it,  for  it  was  occupied  throughout  its 
whole  extent  with  graves;  save  that,  imme- 
diately under  the  shadow  of  the  eminence 
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last  ^escribed,  stood  a  low  and  small  erecr 
lion  of  stone,  parted  by  this  city  of  the 
dead  from  the  living  town  of  Nienburg ; 
which,  cut  off  by  an  angle  of  its  own  vine- 
clad  eminence  from  all  view  of  this  dreary 
necropolis,  was  further  enlivened  by  a  cheery 
ful  stream,  which  swept  swiftly  and  smil* 
ingly  at  its  foot,  hurrying  to  cast  its  pure 
and  sparkling  waters  into  the  bosom  of  th^ 
Rhine.  A  few  light  cra(\,  moored  along 
the  shore,  heaved  lazily  upon  the  current, 
and  the  nets  of  the  fishers  spread  upon  the 
bank  sufficiently  denoted  the  uses  of  the 
little  fleet. 

Beyond  the  town,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  ruins,  spread  one  of  those  fine 
old  forests  to  which  Germany  is  indebted 
for  so  much  of  her  prosperity  and  so  many 
of  her  superstitions ;  and  where  the  warm 
sun  and  the  flying  clouds  produced  the 
most  fantastic  effects,  as  they  grappled  for 
power  above  the  stern  old  trees,  spread  over 
the  rarely  occurring  glades,  or  succeeded 
each  other  upon  the  dancing  leaves.  The 
blast  which  kid  howled  its  defiance  over 
the  neighboring  ruins,  where  it  beat  freely 
against  the  sharp  rock  and  the  rigid  ma- 
sonry, took  another  and  a  wilder  tone  as 
it  penetrated  into  the  mystic  depths  of  the 
dark  wood,  or  forced  its  way  through  the 
living  network  of  the  swinging  branches. 
None  ventured  there  at  nightfall :  the  goat- 
herd drove  home  his  flock,  the  woodsman 
laid  by  his  axe,  and  the  benighted  fowler 
hastened  to  escape  into  the  open  country, 
without  venturing  to  cast  one  glance  behind 
upon  the  scenes  of  his  day's  sport. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  little  town, 
to  some  of  whose  inhabitants  we  are  about 
to  introduce  our  readers.  It  was  evening, 
and  a  bright  moon  was  paving  the  river 
with  flakes  of  silver,  which  looked  like  the 
armor  of  some  water-giant,  beneath  which 
his  huge  frame  was  quivering  with  desire 
to  visit  the  tranquil  earth  that  slept  so 
peacefully  beside  him.  The  breeze  was 
sighing  through  the  vines,  and  heaving  aside 
their  large  glossy  leaves  and  delicate  ten- 
drils ;  the  laughter  of  children  and  the 
voices  of  women  might  be  hvtrd  at  inter- 
vals ;  and  here  and  there,  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  stream,  rested  a  bright  red  glare 
which  was  reflected  upon  the  4rembling 
current.  The  fishermen  were  busy,  plying 
their  trade  by  torchlight. 

Upon  the  very  verge  of  the  town  stood  a 

house,  separated  from  the  street  by  a  high 

wall  inclosing  a  spacious  garden,  laid  out 

jwith  scrupulous  care    and   almost  painful 
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formality.  Flowers  of  every  scent,  anQ.of 
^very  color,  blossomed  in  minute  pitched 
6f  the  most  grotesque  and  varied  shapfs; 
t^im-cul  hedges  of  yew,  with  their  outline 
broken  at  intervals  by  strange  uncouth  fig- 
ures, dipped  into  deformity  from  the  same 
material;  monstrous  statutes  of  discolored 
dtbne,  and  of  pi^oportions  which  defied  cri- 
ticism, mounted  upon  square  pedestals ; 
basins,  fringed  with  water-plants  and  peo- 
pled with  gold-fish  ;  and  paths,  smoothly 
lind  brightly  gravelled,  formed  the  mattriel 
of  this  pleasance ;  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  the  house,  with  its  tall  gable  turned 
towards  the  street,  the  heavy  beams  of  its 
roof  carved  at  the  extremities  into  whimsi- 
cal finials,  and  its  leaden  gyrgoyles  grin- 
ning like  an  assemblage  of  demon  heads, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  slender  cupola 
which  supported  the  vane. 

Nor  did  the  appearance  of  the  mansion 
within  belie  its  outward  promise.  It  was 
spacious  and  cleanly.  No  accessory  to 
comfort  was  wanting.  The  high-backed 
chairs,  whose  carving  was  terminated  by  a 
rude  representation  of  the  family  crest, 
were  well  cushioned.  There  was  a  soft 
carpet  on  the  centre  of  the  floor ;  family 
portraits  were  pannelled  into  the  walls  ;  and 
the  doors  and  windows  were  screened  by 
heavy  draperies  of  fringed  damask.  Every 
thing  bore  the  stamp  of  extreme  care  and 
Scrupulous  management.  There  were  birds 
and  flowers  upon  a  table,  which  stood  with- 
in the  deep  bay  of  an  immense  window 
looking  upon  the  garden  from  the  aparl- 
ineni  where  our  story  is  to  begin  ;  and  upon 
a  second,  drawn  near  to  the  porcelain  stove, 
which  occupied  an  arigle  of  the  room,  were 
placed  a  lamp,  some  female  working  ma- 
terials, such  as  Berlin  wool,  colored  silks, 
and  a  halt-krOtted  stocking;  a  few  books, 
and  some  fishing  apparat^is. 

On  one  side  of  the  stove  sat  a  female,  of 
about  five-and-lhirty  years  old.  She  was 
comely  but  not  handsome  ;  her  eyes  were 
fine  and  clear,  but  the  dark  brctws  by  which 
they  were  overhung  almost  met  in  the  cen- 
tre, forming  that  waving  line  beneath  the 
forehead  so  prized  by  the  modern  Greeks, 
but  which  gives  such  a  harshness  to  the 
countenance.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
terseness  and  decision  about  the  lines  of 
her  mouih  which  accorded  well  with  those 
dark  brows ;  and  her  head  was  seated  upon 
her  shoulders  with  a  majesty  which  would 
have  become  an  empress.  Her  complexion 
was  perfectly  fair,  but  its  freshness  wa» 
gone;  her  teeth  were  beautiful,  and  her 


hands  and  arms  faultless.  Her  flK^e  Wo^6 
a  pained  expression,  as  though  the  sorrows 
which  had  passed  over  her  had  never  been 
forgeften,  and  as  though  she^id  not  yet  be- 
lltv^  them  to  be  over.  At  tne  moment  in 
which  we  are  describing  her,  she  w^s  buried 
in  deep  and  evidently  painful  thought :  even 
her  knitting,  that  everlasting  resource  of  a 
German  woman,  was  thrown  aside,  and  she 
sat  with  her  arms  crossed  upon  her  bosom^ 
and  her  head  bowed  down,  as  though  her 
reflections  were  too  heavy  a  burden  for  her 
to  support  upright.  Her  brows  were  knit 
together,  and  her  thin  lips  compressed, 
while  she  beat  upon  the  floor  with  her  foot 
rapidly  and  feverishly,  as  if  in  this  monoto- 
nous movement  she  found  vent  for  the  feel- 
ing by  which  she  was  oppressed. 

She  was  still  in  this  attitude  when  the 
door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  she  hastily 
roused  herself,  and  resumed  the  abandoned 
knitting. 

The  intruder  was  a  fine  strongly-built 
man,  some  five  years  her  junior,  and  it  was 
easy  to  decide  at  a  glance  that  they  were 
nearly  related ;  there  were  the  same  thick 
continuous  brows,  the  same  stern  expres- 
sion about  the  mouth,  the  same  high  fore- 
head surmounted  by  masses  of  rich  brown 
hair,  the  same  majestic  carriage  of  the 
head ;  but  all  these  features  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  female,  produced  an  effect  al- 
most repelling,  made  of  the  man  a  noble 
specimen  of  masculine  beauty.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  a  fearful  beauty,  and  wore  the 
brightness  of  the  lurid  vapor  which  veils 
the  summer  thunder.  There  was  a  light 
in  his  large  brown  eyes  which,  even  in  his 
calmest  moments,  betrayed  the  fiery  spirit 
that  slept  within,  and  a  scorn  iri  the  curve 
of  his  thin  lips  which  gave  a  bitterness  to 
their  harshness. 

**  You  are  late,  Elric,"  said  the  lady;  '-the 
supper  has  been  served  for  the  last  hour." 

**  I  have  been  in  the  foresi,"  was  the  re- 
ply, **  and  took  no  heed  of  time." 

"During  our  mother's  life "  coni- 

menced  the  watcher. 

**  I  know  what  you  are  about  to  say, 
Stephanie,''  interposed  the  young  man,  im- 
patiently. '*  During  our  mother's  life  1  was 
compelled  to  a  rigid  punctuality ;  now,  1  am 
my  own  master,  and  have  to  answer  to  no 
one  for  an  hour's  delay." 

**  Could  I  only  be  assured  that  you  were 

wandering  there  alone "  murmured  the 

lady. 

"  Hark  you,  grafine,"  said  Elric^  turning 
his  flashing  eyes  full  upon  her,  as  he  twist- 
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ed  tightly  about  his  fingers  a  trout-line 
which  he  bad  caught  up  from  the  table ; 
"  I  have  already  warned  you  that  I  will 
hear  no  more  upon  this  subject.  Do  ] 
ever  thwart  y<ftr  wishes  ?  Do  I  ever  con- 
trol your  amusements?  Do  I  ever  dictate 
to  your  affections?  You  may  marry,  if  you 
will,  the  veriest  boor  in  Nienburg:  your 
destiny  will  be  of  your  own  seeking,  and 
you  are  old  enough  to  exert  your  free-will ; 
but  I  will  be  equally  unfettered.  I  respect- 
ed the  prejudices  of  my  mother,  because 
she  was  my  mother ;  but  I  will  brook  no 
more  womanly  dictation.  Be  warned  in 
time." 

**  The  daughter  of  a  fisherman !"  ex- 
claimed the  lady,  scornfully,  as  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  his. 

The  young  count  sprang  a  pace  towards 
her,  with  a  red  spot  burning  upon  either 
cheek ;  but  he  instantly  checked  himself, 
and  said,  with  a  laugh  of  bitter  scorn, 
*'  Even  so,  my  lady  countess,  the  daughter 
of  a  fisherman  ;  and  you  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  subtle  essence  which  men  call 
mind  can  be  diffused  through  the  being  of 
a  fisher's  daughter  as  freely  and  fully  as 
though  that  of  a  landgrave's  heiress ;  that 
the  sublime " 

**  Supper  waits,  Herr  Graf,"  said  his  sis- 
ter, rising  haughtily  from  her  seat,  and 
leading  the  way  to  an  inner  apartment. 

The  meal  passed  in  sil«nce.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  servants  prevented  any  allusion 
to  the  subject  which  occupied  the  minds  of 
both,  and  neither  was  willing  to  make  an 
effort  to  banish  it.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is,  therefore,  scarcely  surprising 
that  on  their  return  to  the  drawing-room 
the  brother  and  sister  at  once  recurred  to 
the  obnoxious  theme. 

It  is,  however,  time  that  we  should  ex- 
plain to  the  reader  the  position  of  the  no- 
ble orphans.  Count  Elric  Kdnigstein  was 
the  last  representative  of  a  proud  and  an- 
cient family,  which,  originally  both  power- 
ful and  wealthy,  had  become  impoverished 
by  the  loyalty  and  improvidence  of  its 
chiefs,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  had 
lost  its  influence  with  its  riches.  Geschenkt 
halten  die  Freundschaft  warm  had  for  gen- 
erations been  the  motto  of  their  race ;  and 
they  had  so  long  been  distinguished  for  an 
open  hand  and  an  ungrudging  generosity, 
that  at  length  they  found  themselves  with 
nothing  more  to  give. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  had  cost  Count 
Elric  the  small  remains  of  the  family  trea- 
sure  and  the  life  of  his  father ;  and  he 
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found  himself,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  under 
the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  with,  for  all  patri- 
mony, the  house  at  Nienburg,  a  small  es- 
tate in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  moiety  of 
her  jointure,  scrupulously  divided  between 
himself  and  his  sister  at  the  death  ^  their 
last  parent  The  young  man,  like  all  the 
other  males  of  his  race,  panted  for  a  mili- 
tary life ;  but  the  old  Countess  von  Kdnig- 
stein positively  negatived  his  inclination. 
He  was  the  last  hope  of  the  family ;  and  as 
she  looked  upon  the  noble  promise  of  his 
magnificent  person,  she  had  proud  dreams 
of  the  total  restoration  of  their  house  by  his 
alliance  with  some  high-born  and  wealthy 
heiress. 

Meanwhile,  the  high-spirited  Elric  led 
what  was,  for  him,  a  life  of  slow  torture. 
Denied  the  education  suited  to  his  rank  by 
the  utter  inability  of  the*countess  to  meet 
the  expense  of  one  of  the  universities,  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  a 
priest  attached  to  the  principal  church  of 
Nienburg,  and  soon  mastered  the  very  lim- 
ited stock  of  erudition  which  was  boasted 
by  the  good  father,  while  his  hours  at  home 
were  even  more  heavy  and  unprofitable. 
Disappointed  in  her  ambition,  crippled  in  her 
means,  and  soured  by  her  trials,  the  widow- 
ed countess,  weak  in  mind  and  tyrannical 
by  nature,  expended  upon  trifles  the  energy 
and  order  which  were  better  suited  to  mat- 
ters of  importance.  Her  pleasure  ground 
was  typical  of  her  whole  life.  She  had  not 
one  enlarged  idea ;  not  one  great  percep- 
tion ;  but  pressed  her  iron  rod  upon  rushes 
and  weeds.  All  was  monotony  and  sub- 
missiveness  in  the  old  mansion  ;  and  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that  an  under-current 
of  lassitude  and  disgust  soon  destroyed  the 
beautiful  unity  of  nature  which  is  so  bless- 
ed an  attribute  of  the  young.  Father  Eber- 
hard  preached  obedience  to  the  revolting 
spirit  of  the  youth,  and  he  obeyed  in  so  far 
as  by  word  and  action  he  could  follow  the 
counsel  he  received,  but  in  the  depths  of 
his  spirit  he  rebelled.  No  word  of  en- 
couragement, no  sentence  of  endearment, 
ever  escaped  the  pinched  lips  of  the  coun- 
tess. Like  many  other  weak  persons,  she 
believed  that  dignity  consisted  in  an  ab- 
sence of  all  concession,  and  gratified  her 
vanity  by  adopting  as  her  creed  that  an  ab- 
sence of  rebuke  should  satisfy  all  around 
her,  but  that  none  should  venture  to  presume 
upon  her  indulgence. 

In  this  dreary  way  did  she  fritter  away 
her  age,  but  the  evil  did  not  end  there  ;  for 
she  wasted  along  with  it  the  fresh  youth 
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and  pure  spirits  of  her  children,  already 
sufficiently  unfortunate  from  their  excep- 
tionable position.  In  her  daughter  she 
found  a  docile  pupil ;  nor  did  Stephanie 
resist,  even  when  her  mother  dashed  the 
eup  of  happiness  from  her  lips  by  refusing 
her  consent  to  a  marriage  which  would 
have  crowned  her  dearest  hopes.  The 
suitor,  unexceptionable  as  he  was  in  point 
of  character,  income,  and  disposition, 
failed  in  exhibiting — like  the  Kdnigsteins 
— his  nine  quarterings,  and  was  rejected 
accordingly.  Stephanie,  as  we  have  said, 
submitted;  but  she  was  blighted  in  heart 
from  that  day  forth ;  and — last  and  worst 
misery  for  the  young — she  ceased  to  hope 
in  the  future.  What  could  it  offer  to  her 
which  would  remedy  the  past  ?  And  with 
her  occasional  bursts  of  cheerfulness  fled 
the  sole  charm  of  home  to  her  boy-brothrr. 
Yet  still  he  controlled  himself,  for  his 
was  not  a  nature  to  waste  its  strength  on 
trifles  which  he  felt  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
i  strife.  There  was  a  fire  within,  but  it  was 
buried  deep  beneath  the  surface,  like  that 
of  a  volcano,  which,  sufi*ering  even  for 
years  the  vicinity  of  man  and  of  man's 
works,  slowly  collects  its  deadly  power,  and 
then  in  one  dread  effort  spreads  ruin  and 
desolation  on  all  within  its  influence. 

At  length  the  countess  died,  and  her 
children  mourned  for  her  as  we  all  mourn 
over  accustomed  objects  of  which  we  are 
suddenly  deprived.  They  missed  her  every 
day  and  every  hour ;  they  missed  her  harsh 
and  cold  accents;  they  missed  her  imperi- 
ous orders;  her  minute  reproaches;  her 
restless  movements.  They  felt  themselves 
alone ;  abandoned  to  self-government  after 
years  of  unquestioning  subjection  ;  the 
world  of  their  own  home  appeared  too  vast 
to  them  when  they  were  called  upon  to  in- 
habit it  without  the  presence  of  the  ruling 
spirit  which  had  hitherto  sufficed  to  fill  its 
▼pid.  Nor  did  the  orphans  draw  more 
closely  together  as  they  walked  away,  hand 
in  hand,  from  beside  the  grave  of  their  last 
parent.  They  had  no  longer  a  feeling  in 
common.  Stephanie  was  like  the  tree 
prostrated  by  the  lightning,  and  crushed 
into  the  earth  by  the  weight  of  its  own  fall : 
Elric  was  like  the  sturdy  sapling  braving 
the  tempest,  and  almost  wooing  it  to  burst, 
that  he  might  feel  its  wild  breath  rioting 
among  the  leaves  which  now  lay  hushed 
and  motionless  upon  their  boughs.  More- 
OTerr,  debarred  the  healthful  and  exciting 
exercises  of  her  brother,  the  young  count- 
ess had  never  passed  a  day,  and  scarcely  an 
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hour,  beyond  her  mother's  presence ;  and, 
careless  of  herself,  she  had  necessarily  fol- 
lowed the  monotonous  routine  of  her  home 
duties,  until  she  had  ceased  to  see  to  how 
poor  and  pitiful  a  result  the  majority  of 
them  led.  The  spring  of  her  life — if  such 
a  life  can  be  said  ever  to  have  had  a 
spring — was  over  ;  the  little  vanities  of  her 
sex  had  ceased  to  occupy  her;  and  she 
pursued  the  same  dreary  round  of  occupa- 
tions  and  anxieties,  eventually  as  much 
from  choice  as  custom. 

If  Elric,  as  he  turned  away  from  his 
mother's  grave,  hoped  for  a  brighter  home 
or  a  more  congenial  companionship,  it  was 
not  long  ere  he  was  fully  undeceived.  No- 
thing could  arouse  Stephanie  from  the 
moral  torpor  into  which  she  had  fallen ; 
and,  never  doubting  that  her  privilege  of  ^ 
eldership  would  leave  her  right  of  control 
unquestioned,  she  endeavored  to  compel 
her  young  and  fiery  brother  to  the  same 
wearisome,  heart-sickening  monotony  of  « 
which  she  had  herself  long  ceased  to  feel 
the  bitterness  In  this  attempt  she  was 
destined,  however,  signally  to  fail.  Crip« 
pled  as  he  was  in  his  worldly  career  by  the 
comparative  poverty  in  which  he  found 
him.self,  Elric  was,  nevertheless,  like  the 
wounded  eagle,  which,  although  it  cannot 
soar  against  the  sun,  may  still  make  its  afirie 
in  the  free  air  and  upon  the  mountain- 
heights.  His  strength  was  crushed  but  not 
subdued.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  he 
might  have  been  had  his  impetuous  passions 
been  diffused  and  rightly  directed.  The 
leaping  torrent  may  be  diverted  into  a 
channel,  and  turned  to  purposes  of  use- 
fulness, in  which  its  headlong  fury,  ex- 
hausting itseK  by  degrees,  may  leave  it  to 
flow  on  ultimately  in  a  clear  and  placid 
stream ;  while,  unheeded  and  unguided,  it 
must  prove  only  a  source  of  ruin  and  de- 
struction. And  such  was  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  Count  Elric.  He  felt  his  strength, 
but  he  was  yet  ignorant  of  its  power,  and 
utterly  unskilled  in  its  control. 

Many  years,  however,  had  passed  over 
the  orphans  in  dreamy  listlessness.  Once 
the  young  man  had  endeavored  to  condole 
with  his  sister  upon  the  heart-stroke  in- 
flicted by  the  prejudices  of  their  mother ; 
but  his  sympathy  awakened  no  response  in 
her  cicatrized  heart.'  She  even  applauded 
the  rigor  which  had  saved  her  from  the  re- 
morse of  disgracing  her  family,  and  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  being  careful 
that  her  sacrifice  should  not  be  made  in 
vain. 
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This  was  the  last  attempt  of  EIric  t«^ 
open  up  the  springs  of  family  affection ; 
and  he  felt  his  failure  the  more  biiterl>, 
that  he  yearned  for  a  companionship  oi 
^irit.  Even  the  worthy  Father  Eberhar** 
was  lost  to  him  ;  for  he  had  been  called  to 
a  dii^tant  mission  and  had  quitted  Nienburg. 
In  all  probability,  forever.  He  looked  around 
him,  and  envied  the  busy  inhabitants  of  the 
Httle  town,  who  pursued  alike  their  avocli- 
tions  and  their  amusements  in  comnion ; 
while  he  sighed  as  he  remembered  that 
from  these  he  was  alike  shut  out.  He 
could  not,  now  that  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  volunteer  a  partnership  in  the 
social  occupations  of  the  plebeian  citizens 
with  whom  he  had  been  forbidden  all  asso- 
ciation during  his  youth,  and  with  whom 
lie  could  now  never  hope  to  meet  upon 
equal  terms. 

The  solitary  young  man  turned,  in  his 
isohtion,  to  Nature;  and  Nature  is  a  mar- 
Tellous  comforter  to  those  who  can  appreci- 
ate her  consolations  and  her  endearments. 
He  threw  aside  his  books ;  they  had 
long  ceased  to  afford  him  either  amuse- 
ment or  instruction  ;  he  abandoned  his  sis- 
ter to  her  solitary  home.  She  scarely  seem- 
ed to  remark  his  absence,  save  when  it 
interfered  with  the  cl^^k-work  regularity 
of  the  little  household;  and  he  rushed  away 
to  the  forest  depths,  and  flung  himself 
down  beneath  the  shadc»ws  of  the  tall  trees, 
aad  thought  until  thought  became  uiadtiess; 
and  then  he  seized  tiis  gun,  and  pursued 
the  game  through  the  tangled  underwood, 
until,  in  fntigue  of  body  he.  forgot  his  bit- 
terness of  soul ;  or  plunged  once  more 
into  the  sunshine,  and  paddling  his  boat 
into  the  centre  of  the  stream,  waged  war 
upon  the  finny  tribes  thai  peopled  it.  His 
return,  when  laden  with  these  spoils,  was 
always  welcome  to  the  Ci>unleftis,  for  she 
was  too  good  a  housewife  not  to  appreciate 
such  an  assistance  to  their  slender  means ; 
but  suddenly  this  resource,  upon  which  she 
had  begun  to  calculute  in  her  daily  ar- 
rangements, failed  her  all  at  once ;  nor 
could  EIric,  when  questioned  upon  ihe 
subject,  offer  such  reason  for  his  defection 
as  tended  to  satjsfy  her  mind.  With  the 
true  perception  61  a  woman,  she  fell  that 
there  was  a  mystery.  Where  could  EIric 
spend  the  long  hours  in  which  he  was  daily 
absent  from  home?  and  with  whotn? 

Suddenly  a  suspicion  grew  upon  her, 
and  a  deep  crimson  flush  overspread  her 
usually  pale  cheek  as  she  began,  with  a 
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heating  heart,  to  take  a  mental  survey  of 
her  distant  neighborhood. 

''It  cannot  be  the  gr&Bne  Rosa,"  she 
murmured  to  herself:  **  for  although  i^lric 
could  row  to  the  schloss  in  three  hours,  he 
could  not  return  in  the  same  time  against 
the  current;  nor  would  the  proud  countess 
encourage  him :  he  is  too  poor.  No,  no 
— ^it  cannot  be  the  gr&fine  Rosa.  Baron 
Kadschan's  daughtert — Equally  impossible. 
EIric  has  no  horses,  and  there  are  five  long 
leagues  between  us.  Constance  von  Har- 
iheim  ? — Still  more  improbable.  She  is  to 
lake  the  vows  next  year  in  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy.  Poor,  too,  as  himself,  and  as  noble. 
No,  no,  her  family  would  not  permit  it. 
And  we  know  none  other  !  Unless,  in- 
deed, the  dark-eyed  daughter  of  the  Burgo- 
meister  of  Nienburg.  Btit  I  am  mad — he 
DARE  not ! — I  would  rather  see  him 
stretched  out  yonder  in  the  death-valley." 

The  eye  of  the  proud  countess  flamed, 
and  the  deep  red  glow  burned  on  her 
cheek  and  brow ;  she  clenched  her  slender 
hands  lightly  together,  and  her  breath  came 
thick  and  fast ;  but  she  soon  controlled  her 
emotion,  and  whispered  to  herself  with  a 
bitter  laugh,  which  sounded  strangely  in 
that  silent  room,  **  No,  no,  he  dare  not." 


CHAPTEIt    11. 

"  Whist,  whist,  Mina ;  here  is  the  Herr 
Grafl' 

A  joyous  and  graceful  peal  of  laughter 
was  the  sole,  and  evidently  incredulous  re- 
ply to  this  warning.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  origin  of  that  melodious  mirth  :  you 
tell  at  once  that  the  lips  from  which  it  had 
gushed  were  fresh,  and  rich,  and  youthful ; 
and  that  the  eyes  which  danced  in  their 
own  light  as  ii  rang  out  were  eyes  such  as 
poets  dream  of  when  they  have  visions  of 
a  world  unknown  of  sin. 

**  Once  more,  Mina,  dear  Mina,  I  vow 
by  my  patron-saint !  here  is  the  Herr 
Graf." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  a  young 
girl  in  the  costume  of  a  peasant,  with  a 
round,  go(?d-humored,  sun-burnt  face,  bare 
arms,  bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  one  of  those  stunted  and  muscular 
figures  which  seem  to  herald  an  existence 
of  toil  and  hardship.  She  was  standing 
near  a  cluster  of  marsh-willows  which  over- 
shadowed a  liiile  runlet,  that,  descending 
from  the  height  above  the  town,  swept  on- 
I  ward  to  the  river.      As  EIric,  lor  it  was  of 
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him  that  she  spoke,  reached  the  spot,  a 
second  figure  sprang  from  a  sitting  position, 
and  stood  before  him.  The  young  count 
started,  and  forgetting  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  two  mere  peasant  girls,  with  in- 
tuitive courtesy  withdrew  his  cap.  Well 
might  he  start ;  for  such  a  vision  as  that 
upon  which  he  looked  had  never  before 
met  his  eyes. 

It  was  that  of  a  young  girl  in  the  first 
dawn  of  her  beauty.  The  glow  of  fifteen 
summers  was  on  her  cheek,  the  light  of 
heaven  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  her  dark  blue 
eyes,  whose  lashes,  long  and  lustrous,  tem- 
pered without  concealing  their  brightness. 
A  flood  of  hair  of  that  precious  shade  of 
auburn  which  seems  to  caich  the  sunbeams, 
and  to  imprison  them  in  its  glowing  meshes, 
fell  upon  her  finely  developed  shoulders, 
which  were  partially  bare.  Her  little  feet, 
moulded  like  those  of  an  antique  nymph, 
and  gleaming  in  their  whiteness  through 
the  limpid  waves  by  which  they  were  bath- 
ed, were  also  necessarily  uncovered ;  one 
small  delicate  hand  still  grasped,  and  slight- 
ly lifted  the  coarse,  but  becoming  drapery 
in  which  she  was  attired.  Ner  figure  was 
perfect,  and  bending  sfightly  forward,  half 
in  fear  and  half  in  'shame,  looked  as  though 
a  sound  would  startle  and  impel  it  into 
flight.  The  lips,  parted  by  the  same  impulse, 
revealed  teeth  like  ivory ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  and  attitude  of  the  girl  was  so  lovely 
that  Canova  might  have  created  his  master- 
piece after  such  a  model. 

For  an  instant  there  was  silence,  but 
only  for  an  instant ;  for,  his  first  surprise 
over,  the  young  count  sprang  forward  and 
offered  his  hand  to  the  fair  maid  to  lead  her 
to  the  bank.  She  obeyed  without  remon- 
strance, for  so  great  an  honor  had  rendered 
her  powerless  to  resist;  and,  in  the  ne.xt 
moment  she  stood  beside  him,  with  her 
small  white  feet  half-buried  among  the 
yielding  grass. 

Who  cannot  guess  the  sequel  of  such  a 
meeting?  Intoxicated  by  her  beauty, 
thralled  by  her  graceful  simplicity,  an  hour 
had  not  passed  ere  Elric  had  forgotten  the 
nine-quarterings  of  the  Kbnigsteins  and 
the  real  position  of  the  fisherman's  daugh- 
ter. A  new  world  had  developed  itself  to 
the  fascinated  recluse.  Hitherto,  he  had 
dwelt  only  amid  coldness  and  restraint ;  no 
kindred  spirit  had  awakened  at  his  touch ; 
no  heart  had  throbbed  beneath  his  gaze.' 
Now,  he  saw  a  fair  cheek  glow  and  a  bright 
eye  sink  under  his  praise;  he  felt  the 
trembling    of  the   little  hand    which    he 
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grasped  within  his  own ;  and  he  began  to 
understand  that  he  was  not  alone  on 
earth.  ' 

The  father  of  Mina  was  poor,  very  poor. 
Her  mother  was  dead.  She  was  the  one 
pet  lamb  which  to  the  fisher  was  dearer 
than  the  flock  of  the  rich  man :  she  was 
the  child  of  his  age  and  of  his  prayers  ; 
the  light  of  his  narrow  dwelling ;  the  sun- 
beam of  his  home.*  He  was  not  long  ere 
he  heard  of  the  meeting  under  the  alder- 
trees  ;  and  poor  and  powerless  as  he  was, 
he  resolved,  as  he  kissed  the  pifre  brow  of 
his  daughter  when  she  lay  down  to  rest, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Herr  Graf,  that  his 
pure  one  might  be  lefl  unto  him  pure.  He 
did  so  on  the  morrow,  when  once  more, 
Mina  and  Elric  had  met  beside  the  moun- 
tain-stream. The  girl  was  there  because 
the  count  had  made  her  promise  to  meet 
him  ;  and  he,  because  his  whole  soul  was 
already  wrapped  up  in  the  peasant-maiden. 
They  were  sitting  side  by  side,  and  hand  in 
hand,  when  the  old  fisher  came  upon  them ; 
and  they  both  looked  up,  Mina  with  a 
blush,  and  Elric  with  a  smile,  but  neither 
shrank  beneath  the  stern  and  anxious  eye 
of  the  old  man. 

**  Is  this  well,  Herr  Graf?"  asked  the 
father,  in  a  voice  whTch  was  full  of  tears ; 
"  the  strong  against  the  weak,  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  the  proud  against  the 
humble  ?  Have  pity  upon  me,  I  have  but 
her." 

"And  she  is  worth  all  the  world,  old 
man,"  replied  Elric  calmly;  "possessed 
of  her,  you  are  the  rich,  the  strong,  and 
the  proud.  I  was  alone  until  I  found 
her." 

"  And  now,  my  lord  count  ?" 

"  Now  she  must  be  mine." 

The  sturdy  fisher  clenched  his  hand, 
and  moved  a  pace  nearer  to  the  young 
noble. 

Elric  sprang  to  his  feet  and  grasped  the 
convulsed  hand. 

"She  has  promised,  and  she  will  per- 
form :  will  you  condemn  me  again  to  soli- 
tude and  to  despair  ?" 

"  My  lord  count,"  gasped  the  grey-haired 
man ;  "  heaven  knows  how  I  have  toiled 
to  keep  a  roof  above /her  head,  and  com- 
fort at  her  hearth ;  and  my  labor  has  been 
light,  for  her  evening  welcome  has  more 
than  paid  me  for  the  struggle  of  the  day. 
Leave  us  then  in  peace.  Do  not  make  me 
weep  over  the  shame  I  may  not  have  the 
power  to  avert." 

"  You  are  her  father,"  murmured  Elric 
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passionately,  as  his  large  eyes  flashed, 
SDd  his  lips  quivered;  ''or  you  should 
not  li?e  again  to  couple  her  name  with 
the  idea  pf  shame.  Mina  shall  be  mv 
wife  I" 

The  astonished  fisherman  staggered  a? 
though  he  had  been  struck  by  a  heavy 
hand. 

"  Your  wife,  Herr  (jjf*af !  You  dream  ! 
Mina  can  never  be  your  wife.  Your 
name  is  the  noblest  that  has  ever  met 
her  ear.  You  dwell  in  a  palace,  and  may 
stand  before  the  emperor.  And  what  is 
Bhef 

**  My  affianced  bride  P'  said  the  young 
count  proudly :  "  my  life  had  become  a 
bitter  burden,  and  she  has  turned  it  to  one 
long  dream  of  delight ;  the  future  was  a 
vision  of  which  I  feared  to  dwell  upon  the 
darkness;  she  is  the  sunbeam  which  has 
brought  day  into  the  gloom,  and  spread 
before  me  a  long  perspective  of  happiness. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  my  proud  name;*  I 
would  I  had  been  born  a  cotter's  son,  that 
so  I  might  have  had  fellowship  with  my 
kind." 

Mina  only  wept. 

**  Surely  I  dream  1"  murmured  the 
old  man,  passing  his  hard  hand  across 
bis  brow.  "  My  child  is  so  young — so  ig- 
norant" 

"  I  will  be  her  tutor." 

"  So  unfitted  to  be  the  wife  of  a  noble." 

"  I  am  poor  enough  to  be  a  peasant." 

''I  shall  die  if  I  am  lea  desolate." 

"  You  shall  be  her  father  and  my  father ; 
her  friend  and  my  friend."  While  he 
spoke  EIric  bent  his  knee,  and  drew  Mina 
to  his  bosom  ;  and  as  the  beams  of  the  de- 
clining sun  fell  upon  the  group,  the  long 
shadow  of  the  old  man  rested  upon  the 
kneeling  pair.  The  aged  fisher  bent  his 
grep  head  and  wept. 

,  No  vows  were  plighted:  none  were 
needed;  and  henceforth  the  whole  soul  of 
Elric  was  wrapped  up  in  his  peasant-love. 
One  only  weight  pressed  upon  his  spirit. 
He  remembered  the  prejudices  of  his  sis- 
ter^ and  shrank  before  the  bitter  scorn  with 
which  he  well  knew  that  she  would  visit  the 
timid  and  unoffending  Mina.  This  was  the 
only  evil  from  which  he  felt  powerless  to 
screen  her.  That  the  cold  and  proud 
Countess  Stephanie  and  the  fisher's  daugh- 
ter could  share  one  common  home,  he  did 
not  dare  to  hope  ;  yet  his  roof  must  be  the 
shelter  of  his  young  bride ;  nor  could  he 
contemplate  the  departure  of  his  sister  from 
the  dwelling  of  her  ancestors  without    a 
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pang  of  anguish  ;  he  fell  that  she  would  go 
forth  only  to  die.  This  conviction  made  a 
coward  of  him ;  and  he  lefi  her  knowledge 
of  his  defalcation  to  chance. 

It  was  not  long  ere  a  rumor  reached  her  of 
the  truth,  but  she  spurned  it  in  haughty  dis- 
belief. It  could  not  be — day  and  night  might 
change  their  course,  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
spring  to  earthly  life  amid  the  green  sward 
of  the  swelling  hills — but  a  Kdnigstein  to 
wed  with  a  peasant ! — No— no — the  young 
countess  remembered  her  own  youth,  and 
laughed  the  tale  to  scorn.  Still  she  watch- 
ed, and  pondered  over  the  long  and  profit- 
less absences  of  Elric ;  and  still  her  mid- 
night dreams  were  full  of  vague  and  terri- 
ble visions;  when  at  length  she  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  frightful  truth. 

Had  the  gr&fine  been  a  woman  of  energy 
and  impetuous  passions,  she  would  have 
become  insane  under  the  blow ;  but  she  had 
passed  a  life  of  self-centred  submissiveness; 
and  if  the  thunder  was  indeed  awakened,  it 
reverberated  only  in  the  depths  of  her 
spirit,  and  carried  no  desolation  upon  its 
breath.  Cold,  uncompromising,  and  reso- 
lute, she  had  gradually  become  under  the 
example  of  her  mother  and  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  one  great  end  of  her 
existence  was  now  the  honor  of  her  race, 
of  which  she  was  only  the  more  jealous  as 
their  poverty  rendered  it  the  more  difficult 
to  uphold.  All  else  had  been  denied  to 
her;  a  home  of  loving  affection,  the  charm 
of  social  intercourse,  the  pleasures  of  her 
sex  and  of  her  rank — she  had  grasped  no- 
thing but  the  overweening  pride  of  ances- 
try, and  a  deep  scorn  for  all  who  were  less 
nobly  born. 

The  last  bolt  bad  now  fallen !  Months 
passed  on  ;  months  of  dissension,  reproach^ 
and  bitterness.  For  awhile  she  hoped  that 
what  she  deemed  the  wild  and  unworthy 
fancy  of  her  brother  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  time :  nay,  in  her  cold-hearted  pride^ 
she  perhaps  had  other  and  more  guilty 
hopes,  but  they  were  equally  in  vain.  Mina 
was  daily  more  dear  to  the  young  count, 
for  she  had  opened  up  to  him  an  existence 
of  affection  and  of  trust  to  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  a  stranger ;  his  time  was  no 
longer  a  burden  upon  his  strength.  The 
days  were  too  short  for  the  bright  thoughts 
which  crowded  upon  him,  the  nights  for 
his  dreams  of  happiness.  Mina  had  al- 
ready become  his  pupil,  and  they  studied 
beside  the  running  streams  and  under  the  ' 
leafy  boughs;  and  when  the  page  was  too 
difficult  to  read,  the  young  girl  lifted  her 
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8un-bright  eyes  to  those  of  her  tutor,  and 
found  its  solution  there. 

The  lovers  cared  not  for  time,  for  they 
were  happy  ;  and  the  seasons  had  once  re- 
Tohed,  and  when  the  winter  snows  had 
forbidden  them  to  pursue  their  daily  task 
in  the  valley  or  upon  the  hill-side,  the  last 
descendant  of  the  counts  of  KOnigstein  had 
taken  his  place  beside  the  fisher's  hearth, 
without  bestowing  one  thought  upon  its 
poverty.  But  the  father's  heart  was  full  of 
care.  Already  had  idle  tongues  breathed 
foul  suspicions  of  his  pure  and  innocent 
child.  She  was  becoming  the  subject  of  a 
new  legend  for  the  gossips  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  he  was  powerless  to  avenge  her. 
Humble  himself  as  he  might  to  their  level, 
the  fisherman  could  not  forget  that  it  was 
the  young  Graf  von  KOnigstein  who  was 
thus  domesticated  beneath  his  roof;  and  as 
time  wore  on,  he  trembled  to  think  how  all 
this  might  end.  Should  he  even  preserve 
the  honor  of  his  beloved  Mina,  her  peace  of 
mind  would  be  gone  for  ever,  and  she  would 
be  totally  unfitted  for  the  existence  of  toil 
and  poverty,  which  was  her  birthright.  He 
could  not  endure  this  cruel  thought  for  ever 
in  silence,  and  on  the  evening  in  which  we 
have  introduced  the  orphans  to  our  readers, 
he  had  profited  by  the  temporary  absence 
of  Mina  to  pour  out  before  the  young 
count  all  the  treasure  of  wretchedness  which 
be  had  so  long  concealed.  Elric  started 
as  the  frightful  fact  burst  upon  him.  He 
had  already  spurned  the  world's  sneer,  but 
he  could  not  brook  that  its  scorn  should 
rest  upon  his  innocent  young  bride. 

" Enough,  old  man  !"  he  said,  hoarsely; 
''enough.  These  busy  tongues  shall  be 
stayed.  These  wonder-mongers  shall  be 
silenced.  And  when  once  Mina  has  be- 
come my  wife,  woe  be  to  him  who  shall 
dare  to  couple  her  pure  image  with  suspi- 
cion !" 

He  lel\  the  hut  with  a  hasty  step,  and 
was  soon  lost  among  the  dense  shadows  of 
the  neighboring  forest.  A  bitter  task  was 
before  him,  but  it  was  too  late  to  shrink 
from  its  completion;  yetstill  he  lingered,  for 
he  dared  not  picture  to  himself  what  might 
be  the  result  of -his  explanation  with  his 
sister. 

We  have  already  described  their  meet- 
ing ;  and  now,  having  acquainted  the  read- 
er with  the  excited  state  of  mind  and  feel- 
ing in  which  the  young  count  entered  his 
dreary  home,  we  will  rejoin  the  noble  or- 
phans in  the  apartment  to  which  they  had 
returped    from   the    supper-room.      The 
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countess  at  once  resumed  her  seat  beside 
the  stove,  and  drawing  her  frame  towards 
her,  afiected  to  be  intently  occupied  on 
the  elaborate  piece  of  embrodiery  which  it 
contained ;  but  Elric  had  less  self-govern- 
ment. He  paced  the  floor  with  hurried 
and  unequal  steps  :  and  the  moisture  starts 
ed  to  his  brow  as  he  strove  to  control  the 
emotion  which  shook  his  frame.  At  length 
he  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  so  hoarse,  so 
deep,  and  so  unnatural,  that  the  young  grft- 
fine  involuntarily  started. 

'*  Stephanie  !"  he  said  ;  "  the  moment 
is  at  last  come  in  which  we  must  under- 
stand each  other  without  disguise.  We 
are  alone  in  the  world — we  are  strangers 
in  heart — as  utterly  strangers  as  on  the  day 
when  we  buried  our  last  parent.  I  sought 
in  vain,  long  years  ago,  to  draw  the  bond 
of  relationship  closer,  but  such  was  not 
your  will.  You  had  decided  that  my  youth 
and  my  manhood  alike  should  be  one  long 
season  of  weariness  and  isolation.  I  utter 
no  reproach,  it  was  idle  in  roe  to  believe 
that  without  feeling  for  yourself  you  could 
feel  for  me.  You  knew  that  I  had  no  es- 
cape, that  I  had  no  resource ;  but  yoa 
erred  not  for  this,  and  you  have  lived  oa 
among  the  puerilities  of  which  you  have 
made  duties,  and  th^  prejudicesof  which  yoa 
have  made  chains  of  iron,  without  remem- 
bering their  effect  on  me.  I  have  endur- 
ed this  long,  too  long ;  I  have  endured  it 
uncomplainingly,  but  the  limits  of  that  en- 
durance are  now  overpast.  Henceforth 
we  must  be  more,  far  more,  or  nothing  to 
each  other." 

"  I  understand  your  meaning,  Grftf  von 
KOnigstein,"  said  the  lady,  rising  coldly 
and  haughtily  from  her  seat ;  ''  there  is  to 
be  a  bridal  beneath  the  roof  of  your  noble 
ancestors  ^  the  daughter  of  a  serf  ^  to 
take  our  mother's  place  and  to  sit  in  our 
mother's  chair.  Ts  it  not  so  ?  Then  hear 
me  in  my  turn ;  and  I  am  calm,  you  see, 
for  this  is  an  hour  for  which  I  have  been 
long  prepared.  Hear  me  swear  that,  while 
I  have  life,  this  shall  never  be !" 

There  was  rage  as  well  as  scorn  in  the 
laughter  by  which  the  count  replied. 

*'  Beneath  the  roof  of  my  father  was  I 
born,"  pursued  the  countess ;  "  and  be- 
neath his  roof  will  I  die.  I,  at  least,  have 
never  sullied  it  by  one  thought  of  dishon- 
or. I  can  look  around  me  boldly,  upon 
these  portraits  of  our  honored  race,  for  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  will  not  blush  over  my 
degeneracy.  Mistake  me  not.  My  dayA 
shall  end  here  where  they  began  ;  and  no 
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churl's  daughter  shall  sit  with  ire  at  mj 
ancestral  hearth." 

*'  Stephanie,  Stephanie,  forbear  I"  ex- 
claimed the  count,  writhing  like  one  in 
physical  agony.  *'  You  know  not  the  spir- 
it that  you  brave.  Hitherto  1  have  been 
supine,  for  hitherto  my  existence  has  not 
been  worth  a  struggle ;  to-day  it  is  other- 
wise ;  I  will  submit  no  longer  to  a  code  of 
narrow-hearted  bigotry.  You  say  truly. 
There  will  ere  long  be  a  bridal  in  my  fa- 
ther's house,  and  purer  or  fairer  bride 
never  pledged  her  faith  to  one  of  his  an- 
cient race." 

**  None  fairer,  perchance,"  said  the  lady 
with  a  withering  gesture  of  contempt; 
*'  but  profane  not  the  glorious  blood  that 
fills  your  veins,  and  that  ought  now  to  leap 
in  hot  reproach  to  your  false  heart,  by 
slandering  the  blameless  dead  !  Purer, 
said  you?  The  breath  of  slander  has  al- 
ready fastened  upon  the  purity  you  seek 
to  vaunt.  Your  miracle  of  virtue  has  long 
been  the  proverb  of  the  chaste." 

The  young  man  struck  his  brow  heavily 
with  his  clenched  hand,  and  sank  into  a 
chair. 

**  Once  more,"  he  gasped  out,  *'  I  warn 
you  to  beware.  You  are  awakening  a  de- 
mon within  me!  Do  you  not  see,  weak 
woman,  that  you  are  yourself  arming  me 
with  weapons  against  your  pride  ?  If  slan- 
der has  indeed  rested  upon  the  young  and 
innocent  liead  of  her  whom  you  affect 
Xo  despise,  by  whom  did  that  slander 
jcome  V 

"  Herein  we  are  at  least  agreed,"  an- 
swered the  countess,  in  the  same  cold  and 
unimpassioned  tone  in  which  she  had  all 
along  spoken  ;  "  had  you,  Herr  Graf,  nev- 
er forgotten  what  was  due  to  yourself  and 
to  your  race,  the  fisher's  daughter  might 
havPmated  with  one  of  her  own  class,  and 
80  have  escaped ;  but  you  saw  fit  to  drag 
her  forth  from  the  slough  which  was  her 
natural  patrimony  into  the  light,  that  scorn 
might  point  its  finger  at  her  and  blight  her 
•SLS  it  passed  her  by." 

*'  Could  I  but  learn  whose  was  that  dev- 
ilish finger — could  I  but  know  who  first 
dared  to  breathe  a  whisper  against  her 
fair  fame — " 

"  What  vengeance  would  you  wreak 
upon  the  culprit,  Count  von  KOnigstein  ? 
Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  it  was  I, 
who  to  screen  the  honor  of  our  house,  to 
screen  your  own,  rebutted  the  rumor 
which  was  brought  to  me  of  your  mad  folly, 
and  bade  the  gossips  look  closer  ere  they 
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dared  to  couple  your  name  with  that  of  a 
beggar's  child  ?  Suppose  that  others  spoke 
upon  that  hint,  do  you  deem  that  I  am 
likely  to  tremble  beneath  your  frown  V* 

**  Devil !"  muttered  the  young  man  from 
between  his  clenched  teeth;  "you  may 
have  cause  1  Thus,  then,  gr&fine,  you 
have  dishonored  your  sister,"  he  said  afler 
a  pause. 

The  lady  threw  back  her  head  scorn- 
fully. 

**  Do  you  still  persist?"  she  asked,  as 
her  heavy  brow  gathered  into  a  storm. 

**Now  more  than  ever.  Those  who 
have  done  the  wrong  shall  repair  it,  and 
that  speedily.  You  have  declared  that  you 
will  die  beneath  the  roof  of  your  ancestors; 
be  it  so :  but  that  roof  shall  be  shared  by 
your  brother's  wife ;  and  woe  be  to  them 
who  cause  the  first  tear  that  she  shall  shed 
here  !'* 

"  Madman  and  fool !"  exclaimed  the  ex- 
asperated countess,  whose  long  pent-up 
passions  at  length  burst  their  bounds,  and 
swept  down  all  before  them  :  **  complete 
this  disgraceful  compact  if  you  dare!  Re- 
member, that  although  your  solitary  life 
might  have  enabled  you  to  marry  without 
the  interference  of  the  Emperor,  had  you 
chosen  a  wife  suited  to  your  birth  and 
rank,  one  word  from  me  will  end  your  dis- 
graceful dream ;  or  should  you  still  persist 
you  will  exchange  your  birthplace  for  a 
prison.  This  word  should  have  been  said 
ere  now,  but  that  I  shrank  from  exposing 
your  degeneracy  ;  trust  no  longer,  however, 
to  my  forbearance  ;  the  honor  of  our  race 
is  in  my  hands,  and  I  will  save  it  at  what- 
ever cost.  Either  pledge  yourself  upon 
the  spot  to  forego  this  degrading  fancy,  or 
the  sun  of  to-morrow  shall  not  set  before  I 
depart  for  Vienna." 

Elric  gasped  for  breath.  He  well  knew 
the  stern  and  unflinching  nature  of  his  sis- 
ter, she  felt  that  he  was  indeed  in  her 
power.  The  whole  happiness  of  his  future 
life  hung  upon  that  hour,  but  he  scorned 
to  give  a  pledge  which  he  had  not  the 
strength,  nay  more,  which  he  had  no  longer 
even  the  right,  to  keep. 

"Beware,  Stephanie,  J[)eware!"  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  menace;  **  beware 
alike  of  what  you  say  and  of  what  you  do; 
for  you  are  rapidly  bursting  the  bonds  by 
which  we  are  united." 

**  You  have  yourself  already  done  so," 
was  the  bitter  retort ;  "  when  you  sought 
to  make  roe  share  your  affection  with  a 
base-born  hind's  daughter,   you  released 
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me  from  those  ties  which  I  no  longer  re- 
cognise." 

**  Are  you  seeking  to  drive  me  to  ex- 
tremity ?" 

*'  I  am  endeavoring  to  awaken  you  to  a 
sense  of  duty  and  of  honor.'* 

"  Stephanie,  we  must  part !  The  same 
roof  can  no  longer  cover  us.  You  have 
aroused  an  evil  spirit  within  my  breast 
which  I  never  knew  abided  there.  Take 
your  inheritance  and  depart." 

**  Never  !  I  have  already  told  you  that  T 
have  sworn  to  live  and  die  under  this  roof, 
and  that  while  I  have  life  you  shall  be 
saved  from  dishonor.  You  dare  not  put  me 
forth,  and  I  will  perform  my  vow." 

"  Grafine,  I  am  the  master  here !" 

"  It  may  be  so,  and  yet  I  despise  your 
menace.  We  will  talk  no  more  on  this 
hateful  subject." 

"  On  this  or  none.  If  you  remain  here, 
you  remain  as  the  associate  of  my  wife." 

"  Never  !  And  were  my  eyes  once  pro- 
faned by  her  presence  within  these  walls, 
she  would  have  cause  to  curse  the  hour  in 
which  she  entered  them." 

"Ha!" 

"  Nature,  the  laws  of  your  class,  and 
the  custom  of  your  rank,  oppose  so  glaring 
a  degradation ;  nor  am  I  more  forbearing 
than  Nature,  custom,  and  the  law.  My 
determination  is  irrevocable." 

'*  It  may  be  that  it  is  of  slight  import- 
ance," said  the  young  noble,  as  he  turned 
upon  her  eyes  whose  pupils  were  dilated, 
and  seemed  slightly  tinged  with  blood.  **  I 
cannot  condescend  to  further  entreaty  or 
expostulation.  We  now  understand  each 
other." 

As  he  ceased  speaking  the  countess  re- 
seated herself,  with  a  sarcastic  smile  play- 
ing about  her  lip,  but  the  tempest  which 
was  raging  in  the  breast  of  Elric  was  fright- 
ful. His  hands  were  so  tightly  clenched 
that  the  blood  had  started  beneath  the  nails. 
The  veins  of  his  throat  and  forehead  were 
swollen  like  cords,  and  his  thin  lips  were 
livid  and  trembling.  As  he  passed  athwart 
the  apartment  he  suddenly  paused ;  a  dead- 
ly paleness  overspread  his  countenance,  and 
he  gasped  for  breath,  and  clung  to  a  chair, 
like  one  suddenly  smitten  with  paralysis. 
Then  came  a  rush  of  crimson  over  his  fea- 
tures, as  though  his  heart  had  rejected  the 
coward  blood  which  had  just  fled  to  it,  and 
Hung  it  back  as  a  damning  witness  to  his 
burning  brow.  And  still  the  lady  wrought 
upon  her  tapestry  with  a  steady  hand  be- 
neath the  broad  light  of  the  lamp ;  nor  could 
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a  line  of  passion  be  traced  upon  her  calm^ 
pale  face. 

Before  the  count  retired  to  rest  that 
night,  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  sister  de- 
siring that  a  seat  might  be  secured  for  her 
in  the  post-carriage  which  passed  through 
Nienburg  during  the  following  day,  on  its- 
way  to  Vienna.  She  had  uttered  no  idle 
threat,  and  Elric  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
stringency  of  that  authority  which  she  was 
about  to  evoke.  Should  his  intended  mar- 
riage once  reach  the  ears  of  the  emperor, 
M  in  a  was  lost  for  ever.  Driven  almost  to 
frenzy,  the  young  man  raised  in  his  power- 
ful hand  the  heavy  lamp  which  still  burnt 
upon  the  table,  and  eagerly  made  the  circuit 
of  the  room,  pausing  before  each  picture,  as 
though  still  he  hoped  to  find  among  those 
of  his  female  ancestors  a  precedent  for  his 
own  wild  passion ;  but  he  looked  in  vain. 
Upon  all  he  traced  the  elaborately-emblaz- 
oned shield  and  the  pompous  title.  He 
had  long  known  that  it  was  so;  but  at  that 
moment  he  scrutinized  them  closely,  as 
though  he  anticipated  that  a  miracle  would 
be  wrought  in  his  behalf.  This  done,  he 
once  more  replaced  the  lamp  on  its  accus- 
tomed stand  ;  and  after  glaring  for  awhile 
into  the  flame,  as  if  to  brave  the  fire  that 
burnt  pale  beside  that  which  flashed  from 
beneath  his  own  dark  brows,  he  walked 
slowly  to  a  cabinet  which  occupied  an  angle 
of  the  apartment. 

It  contained  a  slender  collection  of  shells 
and  minerals,  the  bequest  of  Father  Eber- 
hard  to  his  pupil  on  his  departure  from  Ni- 
enburg ;  a  few  stuffed  birds,  shot  and  pre- 
served by  the  count  himself;  and,  finally,  a 
few  chemical  preparations  with  which  the 
good  priest  had  tried  sundry  simple  experi- 
ments as  a  practical  illustration  of  his  les- 
sons. It  was  to  this  latter  division  of  the 
cabinet  that  the  young  man  directed  his  at- 
tention. He  deliberately  lighted  a  small 
taper  at  the  lamp,  and  then  drew  from  their 
concealment  sundry  phials,  containing  va- 
rious colored  liquids.  Of  these  he  selected 
one  two-thirds  full  of  a  white  and  limpid 
fluid,  which  he  placed  in  his  breast ;  and 
this  done,  he  extinguished  his  taper,  return- 
ed it  to  its  niche,  and,  closing  the  cabinet, 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  pale,  haggard, 
and  panting. 

He  had  not  been  seated  many  seconds 
when,  at  the  sound  of  an  approaching  step, 
he  lifled  his  aching  head  from  his  arm,  and 
endeavored  to  assume  an  appearance  of 
composure.  It  was  that  of  the  venerable 
woman  who  had  been  the  favorite  attendant 
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of  his  mother,  and  who  had,  upon  her  mar- 
riage, followed  her  from  her  home,  and  ul- 
timately become  his  nurse.  A  shuddering 
thrill  passed  through  his  veins,  for  he  was 
awaiting  her.  She  was  accustomed  each 
night,  afler  his  sisier  had  retired,  to  prepare 
for  both  a  draught  of  lemonade  as  their 
night-beverage,  and  first  leaving  one  with 
her  .young  master,  to  carry  the  other  to  the 
chamber  of  the  countess.  Her  appearance 
was  therefore  anticipated  ;  and  she  remain- 
ed for  an  instant,  as  usual,  in  order  to  re* 
ceive  the  praise  which  her  beloved  nurse^* 
ling  never  failed  to  lavish  upon  her  skill; 
but,  for  the  first  time,  Elric  objected  to  the 
flavor  of  the  draught,  and  requested  her  to 
bring  him  a  lemon  that  he  might  augment 
its  acidity.  The  discomfited  old  woman 
obeyed,  and  having  deposited  her  salver 
upon  the  table,  left  the  room.  Elric  start- 
ed up,  grasped  a  mass  of  his  dishevelled 
hair  in  his  hand  with  a  violence  which 
threatened  to  rend  it  from  the  roots,  uttered 
one  groan  which  seemed  to  tear  asunder 
all  the  fibres* of  his  heart,  and  then  glared 
about  him,  rapidly  but  searchingly,  ere  he 
drew  the  fatal  phial  from  his  breast,  and 
slowly,  gloatingly  poured  out  the  whole  of 
the  liquid  iuto  the  porcelain  cup  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  sister.  As  he  did 
so,  a  slight  acrid  scent  diffused  itself  over 
the  apartment,  but  almost  instantly  evapor- 
ated, and  the  death-draught  remained  as 
clear  and  limpid  as  before. 

**  To-morrow ! "  murmured  the  wretched 
young  man,  as  he  watched  the  retiring  form 
of  the  grey-haired  attendant  when  she  finally 
left  the  room ;  and  then  he  once  more  bu- 
ried his  face  in  his  hands,  and  fell  into  a 
state  of  torpor. 

** To-morrow!"  he  repeated,  as  he  at 
length  rose,  staggeringly,  to  seek  his  cham- 
ber. "  Mina,  beloved  Mina,  I  have  bought 
you  at  a  fearful  price ! " 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  voice  of  lamentation  was  loud  upon 
the  morrow  in  that  ancient  house.  The 
Countess  Stephanie  had  ceased  to  exist. 
The  aged  nurse  had  drawn  back  the  cur- 
tains of  the  window,  that  her  mistress  might, 
as  usual,  be  awakened  by  the  cheerful  sun- 
light ;  but  she  was  no  longer  conscious  of 
its  beams.  She  lay  upon  her  bed,  pale, 
placid,  and  unchanged,  like  one  who  had 
passed  from  the  calm  slumber  of  repose  to 
the  deep  sleep  of  death.  One  hand  pillowed 
her  cheek,  and  the  other  still  clasped  her 
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rosary.  Death  had  touched  her  lovingly, 
for  there  was  almost  a  smile  upon  her  lips; 
and  the  hard  lines  which  the  world  traces 
upon  the  countenance  had  disappeared  be* 
neath  his  gentle  pressure. 

The  count  stood  gloomily  beside  her  bed, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  physician  who 
had  been  summoned.  He  trembled  violent- 
ly, but  he  was  surrounded  by  the  voice  of 
wr.iling  and  the  sight  of  tears;  he  had  lost 
his  only  sister,  his  last  relative.  How,  then, 
could  he  have  remained  unmoved  7  The  phy- 
sician came ;  he  felt  the  small  and  rounded 
wrists,  but  there  was  no  pulsation :  he 
bared  the  white  and  beautiful  arm  to  the 
shoulder,  and  applied  the  lancet,  but  the 
blood  had  ceased  to  circulate  in  the  blue 
veins.  The  man  of  science  shook  his  head, 
and  extended  his  hand  in  sympathy  to  the 
anxious  brother.  The  catastrophe,  he  said, 
was  subject  of  regret  to  him  rather  than 
of  surprise.  The  young  grSfiiie  had  long 
suffered  from  an  affection  of  the  heart.  A 
little  sooner  or  a  little  later  the  blow  must 
haife  fallen.  It  was  a  mere  question  of 
time.  All  human  aid  was  useless.  And  so 
he  departed  from  the  house  of  mourning. 

The  few  individuals  of  Nienburg  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood  who  were  privi- 
leged to  intrude  at  such  a  moment,  crowded 
to  the  mansion  to  offer  their  condolences  to 
the  young  graf,  and  to  talk  over  the  sudden 
and  melancholy  death  of  his  sister;  and 
meanwhile,  Elric,  unable  to  rest  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  same  place,  wandered  through 
the  desolate  apartments,  tearless  and  silent, 
occasionally  lifting  the  different  articles 
which  had  belonged  to  Stephanie  in  his 
trembling  hands,  and  looking  intently  upon 
them,  as  thougli  he  dreaded  to  behold  the 
characters  of  his  crime  traced  upon  their 
surface. 

The  German, ceremonial  of  interment  is 
complicated  and  minute,  and  all  persons  of 
high  birth  are  expected  to  conform  to  it  in 
every  particular.  Among  the  rites  which 
precede  burial  is  one  which,  trying  as  it 
cannot  fail  to  prove  to  the  principal  actor, 
must,  nevertheless,  greatly  tend  to  tranquil- 
lize the  minds  of  the  survivors.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  describe  this. 

For  four-and-twenty  hours  the  corpse  re- 
mains beneath  the  roof  where  the  death  has 
taken  place,  and  while  there  all  the  affects 
ing  offices  necessary  to  its  final  burial  are 
performed.  This  time  elapsed,  it  is  carried 
to  the  cemetery,  and  laid,  in  its  winding- 
sheet,  upon  a  bed  in  the  inner  apartment 
of  the  low  stone  building  to  which,  in  our 
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description  of  the  deatWalley  of  Nienburg, 
we  have  already  made  allusion.  This  soli- 
tary erection  consists  only  of  two  rooms ; 
that  in  which  the  body  is  deposited  is  called 
the  Hall  of  Resurrection,  and  contains  no 
other  furniture  than  the  bed  itself  and  a 
bell-rope,  the  end  of  which  is  placed  in  the 
band  of  the  corpse.  This  cord  is  attached 
to  a  bell  which  rings  in  the  next  room,  and 
which  is  thence  called  the  Chamber  of  the 
Bell.  Thus,  should  it  occur  that  the  friends 
of  an  individual  may  have  been  deceived, 
and  have  mistaken  lethargy  for  death,  and 
that  4he  patient  should  awake  during  the 
night  (for  the  body  must  remain  all  night 
in  this  gloomy  refuge),  the  slightest  move- 
ment which  he  may  make  necessarily  rings 
the  bell,  and  he  obtains  instant  help.  It  is 
customary  for  the  nearest  relative  to  keep 
this  dreary  watch;  and  from  a  beautiful 
sentiment,  which  must  almost  tend  to  recon- 
cile the  watcher  to  his  ghostly  task,  he  is 
fated  to  watch  there  alone,  that  it  may  be 
he  who  calls  back  the  ebbing  life,  and  that 
none  may  share  in  a  joy  so  holy  and  so 
deep — a  joy,  moreover,  so  rare  and  so  un- 
hoped for ! 

The  long  day,  and  the  still  longer  night 
in  which  the  Countess  Stephanie  lay  dead 
beneath  the  roof  she  had  so  reverenced 
throughout  her  life,  passed  over;  and  all 
the  pompous  accessories  which  could  be 
commanded  in  so  obscure  a  neighborhood 
were  secured  to  do  honor  to  her  obsequies. 
The  mournful  train  moved  slowly  onward 
to  the  cemetery,  where  a  grave  had  already 
been  prepared  for  her  beside  her  mother ; 
and,  passing  near  the  spot  where  she  was 
finally  to  rest,  entered  the  Hall  of  Resur- 
rection, and  gently  and  carefully  stretched 
her  upon  the  bed  of  gloom.  The  wildest  of 
the  mourners  was  the  poor  old  nurse,  who, 
with  her  grey  hair  streaming'Over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  her  dim  eyes  swollen  with  tears, 
knelt  near  the  head  of  her  mistress,  and 
clasped  her  clay-cold  hands.  But  it  was  the 
young  count  who  was  the  centre  of  com- 
miseration. The  last  four-and-twenty  hours 
had  done  the  work  of  years  upon  him ;  a 
sullen,  leaden  tinge  had  spread  over  his 
skin,  his  voice  was  deep  and  hollow,  and  his 
trembling  hands  could  scarcely  perform  their 
offices.  **  No  wonder  ! "  ejaculated  those 
who  looked  upon  him ;  '*  for  years  they 
had  been  every  thing  to  each  other.'' 

At  length  the  funeral  train  departed,  for 
the  sun  was  setting.  Elric  listened  in  hor- 
ror to  their  retreating  footsteps,  for  he  felt 
that  be  was  soon  to  be  alone.    Alone  with 
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what?  With  the  dead,  stretched  there  bj 
his  own  band — With  bis  murdered  sister  t 
This  was  his  ^companionship  within ;  and 
without,  graves,  nothing  but  graves,  sheeted 
corpses,  and  the  yawning  tomb  which  wai 
awaiting  his  victim.  The  sweat  rolled  in 
large  drops  down  the  forehead  of  the  young 
man.  He  had  watched  near  the  body  of 
his  mother  in  peace  and  prayer,  for  she  had 
been  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  innocent 
then,  and  full  of  hope;  but  now — now! 
He  tottered  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
The  twilight  was  thickening,  and  the  light 
came  pale  through  the  narrow  leaded  panet 
of  the  little  casement.  He  glanced  around 
the  sepulchral  chamber  in  which  he  was  to 
pass  the  night.  There  was  a  small  fire 
burning  upon  the  open  hearth  at  which  he 
lighted  his  lamp,  and  a  prayer-book  lying 
upon  the  table,  on  which  he  vainly  endea* 
vored  to  concentrate  his  thoughts.  At  that 
moment  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  prayer  I 
The  strong  man  was  bowed,  body  and  spi* 
rit,  beneath  the  pressure  of  his  crime  I 
Again  and  again  he  asked  himself,  with  a 
pertinacity  that  bordered  on  delirium,  what 
it  was  over  which  he  watched  t  And  again 
and  again  the  question  was  answered  in  his 
own  heart.  Over  his  sister,  his  only  sur- 
viving relative,  murdered  by  his  own  hand. 
The  murderer  was  watching  beside  hii 
victim  ! 

At  intervals  he  strove  against  the  horror 
by  which  he  was  oppressed ;  he  endeavored 
to  rally  the  pride  of  his  sex  and  of  his 
strength.  What  could  he  fear  ?  The  dead 
are  powerless  over  the  living;  and  yet, 
fiercer  and  sharper  came  the  memory  that 
his  crime  had  been  gratuitous,  for  had  he 
not  been  told  that  the  death  which  he  had 
given  must  ere  long  have  come  ?  "A  lit- 
tle sooner,  or  a  little  later,"  bad  said  the 
man  of  science.  Oh,  had  he  only  waited, 
promised,  temporised  ;  but  all  was  now  too 
late !  She  lay  there  cold,  pale,  stark,  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  bim,  and  tears  of  blood 
could  not  recall  the  dead ! 

It  was  the  close  of  autumn,  and  as  the 
sun  set,  masses  of  lurid  and  sulphureous 
clouds  gathered  upon  the  western  horizon, 
but  save  an  occasional  sweep  of  wind  which 
moaned  through  the  funereal  trees,  all  re- 
mained still,  buried  in  that  ringing  silence 
which  may  be  heard  ;  and  thamoon,  as  yet 
untouclied  by  the  rising  vapors,  gleamed  on 
the  narrow  window  of  the  cell,  and  cast 
upon  the  floor  the  quivering  shadows  of  the 
trees  beside  it.  But  at  length  came  mid- 
night, the  moon  was  veiled  in  clouds,  and 
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a  sweeping  wind  rushed  through  the  long 
grass  upon  the  graves,  and  swayed  to  and 
fro  the  tall  branches  of  the  yews  and  cy- 
presses ;  next  came  the  sound  of  falling  rain, 
large,  heavy  drops,  which  plashed  upon  the 
foliage,  and  then  fell  with  a  sullen  reverbe- 
ration upon  the  dry  and  thirsty  earth.  Gra- 
dually the  storm  increased ;  and  ere  long, 
as  the  thunder  began  to  growl  hoarsely  in 
the  distance,  it  beat  angrily  against  the 
diamond  panes,  and  dropped  in  a  shower 
from  the  eaves  of  the  little  building.  EIric 
breathed  more  freely.  This  elemental  war- 
fare was  more  congenial  to  his  troubled 
epirit  than  the  fearful  silence  by  which  it 
had  been  preceded.  He  tried  to  think  of 
Mina;  but  as  though  her  pure  and  innocent 
image  could  not  blend  with  the  objects 
around  him,  he  found  it  impossible  to  pur- 
sue a  continuous  chain  of  thought.  Once 
more  he  bent  over  the  book  before  him,  but 
u  he  turned  the  page  a  sudden  light  Ailed 
the  narrow  chamber,  and  through  the 
sheeted  glare  sprang  a  fierce  flash,  which 
for  a  moment  seemed  to  destroy  his  power 
of  vision.  He  rose  hurriedly  from  his  chair  ; 
the  thunder  appeared  to  be  bursting  over 
his  head,  the  lightning  danced  like  fiery 
demons  across  the  floor,  the  wind  howled 
and  roared  in  the  wide  chimney  ;  and  sud- 
denly, as  he  stood  there,  aghast  and  con- 
science-stricken, a  sharp  blast  penetrating 
through  some  aperture  in  the  walls,  extin- 
guished his  solitary  lamp.  At  this  instant 
the  bell  rang. 

"  The  Bell!"  shouted  the  young  count, 
like  a  maniac, — **  the  bell  !"  And  then, 
gaining  strength  from  his  excess  of  horror, 
he  laughed  as  wildly  as  he  had  spoken. 
*'  Fool  that  I  am !  Is  not  such  a  wind  as 
this  enough  to  shake  the  very  edifice  from 
its  foundation  ?  and  am  I  scared  because  it 
has  vibrated  along  a  wire  ?  Has  not  the 
same  blast  put  out  my  lamp?  All  is  still 
again.  My  own  thoughts  have  made  a  cow- 
ard of  me !" 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  another  and 
a  brighter  flash  shot  through  the  casement 
and  ran  along  the  wire,  and  again  the  bell 
rang  gut ;  but  his  eye  had  been  upon  it, 
and  he  could  no  longer  cheat  himself  into 
the  belief  that  he  had  endeavored  to  create. 
The  fiery  vapor  had  disappeared,  but  still 
louder  and  Idhder  rang  the  bell,  as  though 
pulled  by  a  hand  of  agony.  ^ 

EIric  sank  helpless  to  his  knees.  At 
every  successive  flash  he  saw  the  violent 
motion  of  the  bell  which  hung  above  him, 
and  as  the  darkness  again  gathered  about 
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the  cell,  he  still  heard  the  maddening  peal, 
which  seemed  to  split  his  brain. 

"Light!  light!"  bemoaned  at  last,  as 
he  rose  painfully  from  the  floor.  "  I  must 
have  light,  or  1  shall  become  a  raving  ma* 
niac." 

And  then  he  strove  to  re-illumine  the 
lamp;  but  his  shnking  hand  ill  obeyed  the 
impulse  of  his  frenzied  will.  And  still, 
without  the  intermission  of  a  second,  the 
bell  rang  on.  At  length  he  obtained  a 
light,  and  staggering  to  the  wall,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  frightful  wire. 

"  It  stretches,"  he  muttered,  unconscious- 
ly ;  "  still  it  stretches,  and  there  is  no  wind 
now;  there  is  a  lull.  Some  one  must  be 
pulling  it  from  the  other  chamber,  and  if 
so,  it  must  be " 

His  voice  became  extinct;  he  could  not 
utter  the  name  of  his  sister. 

With  a  frantic  gesture  he  seized  the  lamp 
and  turned  towards  the  door  which  opened 
into  the  death-chamber,  and  still  the  bell 
rang  on,  without  the  cessation  of  an  in- 
stant. A  short  passage  parted  the  two 
cells,  and  as  he  staggered  onwards  he  was 
compelled  to  cling  to  the  wall,  for  his.knees 
knocked  together,  and  he  could  scarcely 
support  himself  At  length  he  reached  the 
inner  door,  and  desperately  flung  it  open. 
A  chill  like  that  which  escapes  from  a  vault 
fell  upon  his  brow,  and  the  sound  of  the 
bell  pursued  him  still.  He  moved  a  pace 
forward,  retreated,  again  advanced,  and, 
finally,  by  a  mighty  effort,  sprang  into  the 
centre  of  the  chamber.  One  shrill  and 
piercing  cry  escaped  him,  and  the  lamp  fell 
from  his  hand. 

**  You  are  then  here  ?"  murmured  a  low 
and  feeble  voice.  "  You,  EIric  von  KOnig- 
stein,  the  renegade  from  honor,  the  sorori- 
cide,  the  would-be  murderer!  Yours  is 
the  affection  which  watches  over  my  last 
hours  on  earth  !  The  same  hand  which 
mixed  the  deadly  draught  is  ready  to  lay 
me  in  the  grave  !" 

As  the  words  fell  upon  his  ear,  a  vivid 
flash  filled  the  room,  and  the  count  saw  his 
sister  sitting  upright  wrapped  in  her  death- 
clothes.     A  deep  groan  escaped  him. 

**  That  draught  was  scarcely  swallowed," 
pursued  the  voice,  **  ere  I  detected  that  it 
had  been  tampered  with ;  but  it  was  then 
too  late  to  save  myself,  and,  for  the  honor 
of  our  name,  I  shrank  from  denouncing 
you,  though  I  felt  at  once  that  you  were 
the  murderer.  But  you  were  coward  as 
well  as  sororicide.  You  have  subjected  roe 
to  all  the  agonies  of  deaths  and  have  not 
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merely  condemned  me  to  an  after-life  of 
suffering,  but  of  suffering  to  us  both,  for  I 
shall  live  on  under  the  knowledge  of  the  fate 
to  which  you  destined  me,  and  you  beneath 
my  irrevocable  curse." 

The  last  few  sentences  were  uttered  fee- 
bly and  gaspingly,  as  though  the  strength 
of  the  speaker  were  spent,  and  then  a  heavy 
fall  upon  the  bed  betrayed  to  the  horror- 
stricken  EJric  that  some  fresh  catastrophe 
had  occurred. 

With  the  energy  of  despair  he  rushed 
from  the  room,  and  hastened  to  procure  a 
light.  A  frightful  spectacle  met  him  on  his 
return.  Stephanie  lay  across  the  bed, 
with  a  portion  of  her  funeral-dress  displa- 
ced. The  arm  with  which  she  had  rung 
the  fatal  bell  was  that  from  which  her  me- 
dical attendant  had  striven  to  procure  blood 
during  her  insensibility,  and  which,  in  pre- 
paring her  for  the  grave,  had  been  unbound. 
The  violent  exertion  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected,  added  to  the  power  of  the  poi- 
son that  still  lurked  in  her  veins,  had  open- 
ed the  wound,  and  ere  the  young  count  re* 
turned  with  the  lamp  she  was  indeed  a 
corpse,  with  her  white  burial -garments  dab- 
bled in  blood.  The  scene  told  i^  own  tale 
on  the  morrow.  She  had  partially  awa- 
kened, and  the  result*  was  evident.  None 
knew,  save  he  who  \vatched  beside  her,  that 
the  fatal  bell  had  rung  I 

The  curse  worked.  Madness  seized 
upon  the  wretched  Elric,  and  for  years  he 
was  a  raving  lunatic,  who  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  lashed  into  frenzy  by  the  mere 
ringing  of  a  bell. 
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great  Debuls  in  OrioD,  which  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  which  retained  the  same  aspect 
of  a  faint,  diffused,  irresolvable  haze  to  HerscbePs 
large  reflector,  has.  when  subjected  to  the  still 
higher  power  of  this  searcher  of  the  henvens, 
distinctly  presented  itself  as  a  firmament  of  stars. 
And  the  resolution  of  this  most  decided  of  all  the 
nebulse  leaves  very  little  probability  that  any 
other  will  be  found  to  resist  the  powers  of  this 
instrument ;  that,  in  short,  any  such  difl'usion  of 
unaggregated  or  aggregating  matter  as  was  de- 
fined by  the  name  nebulae  exists  in  the  heavena. 
The  existence  of  these  bodies  has  never  before 
been  doubted ;  though  many  rejected  the  hy- 
pothesis as  to  a  formative  process  through  which 
the  hfiavenly  orbs  had  passed,  which  had  been 
founded  on  their  existence  and  appnarancps ;  and 
others,  while  willing  to  give  the  hypothesis  all 
the  consideration  due  to  it,  as  in  the  circumstances 
a  most  probable  speculation,  protested  against  the  ^ 
unwarrantable  use  which  was  being  made  of  it  as 
a  proven  generalization.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  whole  nebuiai  speculation  now 
falls  to  the  ground ;  that,  at  least,  whatever  be 
the  abstractive  probabilities  in  finvor  of  its  truth, 
inductive  evidence  for  it  can  no  longer  be  shown. 
— British  Qvarterly  Review, 


The  Nkbdljs.— An  announcement  has  been 
recently  made,  which  renders  it  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  all  of  that  class  of  appear- 
ances in  the  heavens  which  have  been  known  by 
the  name  of  nebulae,  and  which  have  been  repre- 
sented as  anomalous  in  many  of  their  features, 
are  not  so  ;  that  the  so-callf  d  nebulae  have  no  ex- 
istence whatever.  We  were  aware,  that  some 
of  the  faint  spo^s  included  under  that  nam- ,  had, 
on  examination  by  the  powerful  telescope  con- 
structed by  Lord  Jtosse,  assumed  an  appearance 
which  proved  them  to  be  vast  clusters  or  firma- 
ments of  stars ;  had  been,  as  it  is  called,  resolved, 
or  had  put  on  the  resolvable  aspect.  But  those 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  examined,  w»'re 
almost  entirely  such  as,  lying  on  the  furthest  con- 
fines to  which  former  instruments  had  penetrated, 
might  have  been  in  verv  many  cases  expected  to 
prove  not  true  nebulaa,  but  very  remote  clusters : 
while  others  seemed  at  that  time  to  defy  revolu 
tion.    It  is  now,  however,  announced  that  the 


Shoult)  Study  be  cohfiiced  to  one  Sub- 
ject ? — In  a  scries  of  lectures  on  the .  study  of 
German  Literature,  delivered  at  Manchester  by 
Mr.  George  Dawson  of  Birmingham,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  (quoted  from  the  Manchester  Exami- 
ner's report)  are  made  : — *  Sometimes  you  heard 
men  warning  people  against  a  dissipation  of 
study,  against  studying  too  many  things,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  confine  their  attention  to  one 
tiling.  Now,  up  to  a  certain  time,  he  considered 
that  this  was  bad  advice  He  did  not  think  that 
this  should  be  the  foundation  of  culture  to  those 
to  whom  literature  was  a  secondary  thing.  They 
should  in  early  life  gather  in  a  variety  of  know- 
ledge— form,  as  it  were,  a  good  wef\ — and  then 
inweave  the  particular  study  which  after-life  re- 
quired should  be  thn  pattern  on  the  cloih.  For  a 
literarjr  man,  he  need  not  say  how  necessary  total 
culture  was.  He  had  before  protested  against 
fractional  studies,  as  contradistinguished  from  a 
subdivision  of  labor  in  teaching.  To  exhort  peo- 
ple to  cultivate  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  thing  else,  was  like  urging  one 
man  to  direct  his  efforts  solely  to  the  strengUian 
ing  of  his  right  arm,  another  of  his  lef\,  a  third 
of  his  feet,  and  so  on.  One  man  recommended 
vou  to  cultivate  the  exact  sciences  only,  and 
lience  society  had  been  supplied  with  men  who 
were  maibematicians  only — men  whose  gospel 
was  a  right  angle,  and  whose  religion  was  a  cir- 
cle. In  other  cases,  men  had  become  so  engross- 
ed with  a  particular  study,  that  they  would  spend 
an  enormous  amount  of  time  in  settling  the  quan- 
lity  of  a  Greek  syllable,  and  write  most  elaborate 
treatises  on  the  Oreek  digamma.  A  fully-cultur- 
ed man  could  turn  his  attenti^  to  any  thing ; 
and,  when  fully  cultured,  he  shVld  turn  to  the 
division  of  labor  which  stern  necessity  imposed 
upon  him.  Sometimes,  however,  natural  propen- 
sity would  come  in  to  check  this.  Nevertheless, 
we  should  all  aim  at  what  the  Germans  called 
"  many-sidedness  ;'*  so  that,  whichever  way  we 
turned,  there  might  be  a  polished  aide  presented.' 
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From  Blackwood's  Miif«ziae. 

TRUTH  AND  BEAUTY. 

Beauty  and  Troth  in  Heaven's  congenial  clime, 
Inseparate  seen  beside  the  Almighty  throne, 
Together  sprung,  before  the  birth  of  time. 
From  God's  own  glory,  while  he  dwelt  alone ; — 
These,  when  creation  made  its  wonders  known, 
Were  sent  tu  mortals,  that  their  mingling  powers 
Might  load  and  lure  us  to  ethereal  bow^ers. 

But  our  perverse  condition  here  below    - 
Ofl  sees  them  severed,  or  ia  conflict  met : 
Oh,  sad  divorce!  the  well-spring  of  our  woe, 
W^hen  Truth  and  Beauty  thus  their  bond  forget. 
And  Heaven's  high  law  is  at  defiance  set! 
'Tis  this  that  Good  of  half  its  force  disarms, 
And  gives  to  Evil  all  its  dearest  charms. 

See  Truth  with  harsh  Austerity  allied, 

Or  clad  in  cynic  garb  of  sordid  hue  : 

Spe  him  with  Tyranny's  fell  tools  supplied. 

The  rack,  the  fagot,  or  the  torturing  screw; 

Or  girt  with  Bigotry's  besotted  crew, 

What  wonder,  thus  beheld,  his  looks  should  move 

Our  scorn  or  hatred,  rather  than  our  love  ? 

See  Beauty,  too,  in  league  with  Vice  and  Shame, 
And  lending  all  her  light  to  gild  a  lie  ; 
Crowning  with  laureate-wreaths  an  impious  name. 
Or  lulling  us  with  Siren  minstrelsy 
To  false  repose  when  peril  most  is  nigh ; 
Decking  things  vile  or  vain  with  colors  rare. 
Till  what  is  false  and  foul  seems  good  and  fair. 

Hence  are  our  hearts  bewilder'd  in  their  choice. 

And  hence  our  feet  from  Virtue  led  astray  : 

Truth  calls  imperious  with  repulsive  voice 

To  follow  on  a  steep  and  rugged  way  ; 

While  Beauty  beckons  us  along  a  gay 

And  flowery  path,  that  leads,  with  treacherous 

slooe. 
To  guln  remote  from  happiness  or  hope. 

Who  will  bring  back  the    world's  onblemish'd 

youth 
When  these  two  wander'd  ever  hand  in  hand ; 
When  Truth  was  Beauty,  Beauty  too  was  Truth, 
So  link'd  together  with  unbroken  band. 
That  they  wer^ne ;  and  Man,  at  their  command. 
Tasted  of  sweS  that  never  knew  alloy. 
And  trod  the  path  of  Duty  and  of  Joy  ? 

Chiefly  the  Poet's  power  may  work  the  change  : 
His  heavenly  gift,  impell'd  by  holy  zeal. 
O'er  Truth's   ezhaustless    stores    may   brightly 
raoge, 


And  all  their  native  loveliness  reveal  j 
Nor  e'er,  except  where  Truth  has  set  his  seal. 
Suffer  one  gleam  of  Beauty's  grace  to  shine. 
But  in  resistless  force  their  lights  combine. 


From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

A  DAY  OF  SPRING. 

Wild  flowers,  sweet  friends  of  our  youth  and  age, 

We  come  to  your  haunts  again, 
Ea<;er  as  birds  that  have  burst  the  ca^e, 

Or  steeds  that  have  snapped  the  rein. 
Fill  your  bright  cups  in  the  balmy  air  : 
^ye  have  thirsted  long  for  the  draught  they  bear. 

We  have  languished  all  for  the  sunny  day 

That  should  call  us  back  to  the  green-wood's 
shade  ; 

Our  dreams  have  been  of  the  songster's  glade, 
Alid  starry  showers  of  the  fragrant  May. 
The  fairy  moth,  and  the  dark  wild  bee. 

Mingle  together  the  gleaming  wing ; 
And  the  squirrel  skips  from  tree  to  tree  ;  ^ 

And  sunbeams  dance  in  the  pebbly  spring. 

Sweet  are  thy  waters,  O  rippling  pool ! 

There  do  the  first  green  cresses  grow. 
And  the  Meadow-queen  on  thy  margin  cool 

Sheddeth  perfume  from  her  tuft  of  snow  ; 
And  there,  on  the  sedgy  bank  beneath, 

Love's  tender  flower,  with  sorrowing  eye. 
Is  telling  still  of  her  true  knight's  death. 

Or  looking  above  on  her  own  blue  sky. 

Again  in  the  mossy  wood  and  glen 

We  track  our  steps  by  the  feathery  fern. 

Startling  awhile  from  her  happy  ne^ft 
The  thrush  or  the  gentle  wren. 

A  graceful  lesson  of  life  we  learn  ; 
Happy  and  free  our  footsteps  roam, 
Seeking  and  finding  the  violet's  home ; 

But  like  the  loved  of  our  early  day. 

Fairest  and  first,  they  have  passed  away. 

Cuckoo — hark,  'tis  the  joyous  sound  ! 

Bird  of  promise,  we  hear  thee  nigh, 
In  the  wood's  green  depths  profound  : 

Ob,  welcome,  child  of  a  sunny  sky  ! 
How  could  we  trust  capricious  Spring, 

Though  her  bright  garlands  floated  free, 
The  flowering  thorn,  the  bulmy  morn. 

Or  e'en  the  dusky  swallow's  wing  ? — 
Loved  stranger,  do>— we  looked  for  thee. 
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Welcome,  with  all  things  nW^ei  and  fair, 

May*B  bright  crown  for  beauty's  brow, 
Hope  and  health  in  the  firesh  pure  air, 

Blossom-fruits  fbr  the  orchard-bough  : 
Say,  have  ye  brought  fVom  the  happy  land 

One  charmed  gi^  for  a  heart  of  care  ? 
I  know  ^e  have ;  for,  a#  flowers  distilled. 
My  sprnt  with  essence  sweet  is  filled  ; 

I  look  around,  and  I  gaze  on  high  ; 
My  thoughts  with  a  thrilling  power  expand — 

Ifeel  there  is  beauty  and  harmony. 

Earnest,  and  faithful,  and  pardoning  wrong. 

Surely  the  heart,  as  an  opening  rose, 
Touched  by  the  season  of  bloom  and  song, 

Sheddeth  peifumeasher  leaves  unclose. 
Loved  ones  of  earth,  may  ye  soar  and  bring 
3uek  gifts  to  Heaven  in  your  days  of  spring  ! 
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THE  REAL  AND  THE  IDEAL. 

BT    CAMILLA    TOULMIff. 

One  of  earth,  and  one  of  heaven. 

They  are  strangely  knit  for  aye  j 
Harder  are  they  to  be  riven 

Than  man*8  spirit  from  the  clay. 
Twin-born  as  the  human  birth, 

Yet  more  strongly  intertwined; 
Each,  believe,  is  little  worth 

That  the  other  doth  not  bind. 

Start  not,  dreamer,  at  the  thought, 

Jove's  Olympus  touched  the  ground ; 
And  the  rose,  with  odor  fraught, 

Wins  it  from  the  soil  around. 
■*«  But  in  poetry  and  art. 

And  within  the  subtle  brain. 
The  Ideal  dwells  apart, 

There  in  majesty  to  reign  ;" 
Cries  he  with  a  lip  upcurled, 

And  he  asks  with  scornAiI  air, 

-**  The  statue  that  enchants  the  world  ! 

Think'st  thou  woman  Is  as  fair.'" 

It  may  be,  or  it  may  not ; 

But  at  least  ye  this  will  owU' — 
Surely  it  has  beeii  your  lot 

Separate  beauties  to  have  known } 
Here  a  lip,  and  there  a  finger, 

Now  a  brow  or  swan-like  throat. 
That  within  the  mem'ry  linger. 

And  tike  fairy  visions  float. 
This,  then,  is  the  bright  Ideal 

Which — oh,  never  lose  the  clue — 
While  it  borrows  from  the  Real, 

Is  itself  for  ever  true ! 

Cold  unto  the  poet's  heart, 

Words — that  do  imprison  thought ; 
Bars — that  show  uk  but  a  part 

Of  the  glory  he  has  caught. 
Yet  he  knows  that  human  feeling 

Is  the  one  exhaustless  mine, 
Though  the  gold  of  his  revealing. 

Worldling,  never  can  be  thine, 
feature  in  her  fairest  mood. 

Or  her  sternest,  still  is  real ; 


Nature,  zAea,  by  poet  woo'd, 
Leads  him  to  the  true  ideal. 

Can  he  think  a  loAy  deed 

Which  has  not  been  acted  o'ejr  ?  . 
Oh,  a  human  heart  to  read. 

Is,  of  all,  the  deepest  lore. 
And  the  real,  real  world 

Is,  since  first  was  poet  here. 
In  the  bright  ideal  furled, 

As  the  earth  in  atmosphere. 
Tis  the  air  the  spirit  breathes. 

If  I  read  the  thing  aright. 
Which  alt  radiant  thought  enwreathes, 

Shedding  round  us  spirit-light. 


From  the  Metropolitao. 
THE  LIVING  AND  THE  DEAD. 

BT    MRS.  ABOT. 

I  Stood  within  the  cottage  door 

One  sunny  morn  in  May, 
Its  feeble  inmate,  old  and  poor. 

In  Death*8  embraces  lay  ; 
And  o'er  the  corpse  a  maiden  fair 

Inclined  her  bright  young  head, 
Closely  they  held  communion  tbere^ — 

The  Living  and  the  Dead! 

The  Dead — how  rigid  was  that  form, 

How  fiied  those  glassy  eyes ! 
The  Living — that  soft  cheek  was  warm 

With  rich  and  roseate  dyes ; 
Dark  ringlets  o'nr  her  forehead  white 

In  wild  luxuriance  broke. 
And  from  her  eve's  deep  azure  light 

The  ^ul  within  her  spoke. 

She  dwelt  in  glittering  halls  of  state, 

Y(it  these  she  valued  not. 
Loving  to  leave  the  gay  and  great. 

And  seek  the  rustic  cot; 
And  often  had  she  knelt  and  prayed 

Beside  that  lowly  bed. 
Where  now  in  patient  love  she  stay'd. 

Abiding  with  the  Dead. 

There,  with  inouiring  eyes  she  stood,*^^ 

Those  pale  changed  looks  to  trace, 
While  her  soil  ebon  tresses  flow'd 

O'er  the  cold  lifeless  face  ; 
And  earnestly  I  watch'd  the  scene, 

Nor  moved,  nor  spoke, — in  dread 
To  break  that  holy  bond  between 

The  Living  and  the  Dead  ! 

I  w*»pt — in  heaviness  I  wept ; 

Not  for  the  cottage  dame 
Who  there  securely,  calmly  slept — 

Her  worn  and  feeble  frame 
Reposed  in  peace — I  knew  her  min 

Had  Christian  fkith  poesest, 
And  freely,  gladly,  I  resign 'd 

The  weary  to  her  rest. 
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But  she,  that  gentle  girl,  might  jet 

Brook  dire  and  bitter  wrong, 
Her  name  aspersed,  her  peace  beset 

By  Slander's  serpent  tongue  ; 
Alas  !  the  world,  to  work  our  ill, 

For  ever  lies  in  wait, 
And  they  who  shun  its  lovo,  must  still 

Be  followed  by  its  hate. 

Or  worse,  far  wor^se  than  wrongs  or  taunts, 

Temptation's  spelt  might  win 
Those  footsteps  to  the  treacherous  haunts 

Of  vanity  and  sin  ; 
She  by  another's  dying  bed. 

Unwearied  love  had  shown  ; 
Oh  !  might  she  not  hereafter  need 

Some  friend  to  smooth  her  own  ? 

I  started — strangers  came  around. 

They  viewed  my  streaming  eyes, 
And  said  that  her  I  mourned,  had  found 

A  refuge  in  the  skies : 
And  silently  I  left  the  place, 

Nor  recked  they  that  I  shed 
Tears  for  the  maid  of  noble  race 

Who  stood  beside  the  Dead ! 


From  Jerrold'i  Shilling  MagnziM. 
A  VICTORY  ! 

ST   R.    E.    B.    MACLULAN. 

The  joy-bells  peal  a  merry  tune 

Along  the  evening  air  ;" 
The  crackling  bonfires  turn  the  sky 

All  crimson  with  their  glare; 
Bold  music  fills  the  startled  streets 

With  mirth-inspiring  sound  ; 
The  gaping  cannon's  reddening  breath 

Wakes  thunder  shouts  around; 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

"Huzza!  huzza!  a  Victory!'* 

A  little  girl  stood  at  the  door. 

And  with  her  kitten  played  ; 
Less  wild  and  frolicksome  than  she. 

That  rosy  prattling  maid. 
Sudden  her  cheek  turns  ghostly  white ; 

Her  eye  with  fear  is  filled, 
And  rushing  in-of-doors,  she  screams — 

"  Mv  brother  Willie's  killed  !" 
And  t.nousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

" Huzza  1  huzza!  a  Victory!"' 

A  mother  sat  in  thoughtful  ease, 

A-knittrng  by  the  fire. 
Plying  the  needle's  thrifty  task 

With  hands  that  never  tire. 
She  tore  her  few  gray  hair.«,  and  shrieked, 

"  My  joy  on  earth  is  done  ! 
Oh  !  who  will  lay  me  in  my  grave  ? 

Ob,  God  !  my  son  !  my  son  !" 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

"Huzza!  huzza!  a  Victory  !" 


A  youthful  wife  the  threshold  crossed, 

Wi'h  matron's  treasure  blessed: 
A  smiling  infant  nestling  lay 

In  slumber  at  her  breast 
She  spoke  no  word,  she  heaved  do  sigh. 

The  widow's  tale  to  tell ; 
But  like  a  corpse,  all  white  and  stifi^, 

Upon  the  earth-floor  fell. 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

"  Huzza !  huzza  !   a  Victory  !" 

An  old  weak  man,  with  head  of  snow. 

And  years  threescore  and  ten. 
Looked  in  upon  his  cabin-home. 

And  anguish  seized  him  then. 
He  help'd  not  wife,  nor  helpless  babe, 

Matron  nor  little  maid. 
One  scalding  tear,  one  choking  sob — 

He  knelt  him  down,  and  pray'd. 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

"  Huzza  !  huzza  !   a  Victory  !" 


From  th«  Metropolitan. 

MEMORY. 

BY   VJSCOUIIT    MASSRRKENE. 

O  Memory  !  thou  of  foes  the  worst — 

To  mortal  mind,  of  friends  the  best-^ 
How  oft  thy  potent  spell  hath  burst 

With  magic  force  the  spirit's  rest, 
And  the  fell  fiend  regret  hath  nurst 

With  noxious  venom  from  thy  breast. 
And  if  his  writhing  victim  durst 

Fly  to  th«  future  to  be  blest. 
Still  will  thy  phantom,  doubly  cursed, 

His  soul  of  yearned-for  joy  divest; 
Still  will  it  wing  o'er  scenes  when  erst 

On  penitence  pain  reared  her  crest, 
Till  follies  past  by  th*'e  rehearsed 

With  o'erRtrained  force,  and  hellish  zest, 
May  drive  the  overloaded  soul 
Beyond  e'en  reason  s  blest  control. 

And  yet  thou  art  the  best  of  friends, 

Dear  memory,  thou  whose  piercing  ray 
Will  shoot  where  darkest  grief  extends, 

Where  hope  lies  prostrate  'neath  her  sway. 

Yes,  sorrow  for  a  while  will  stay 
Her  blighting  hand  whilst  thou  art  near. 

And  joy  will  beam  as  sunbeams  play 
Where  snow  eternal  rules  the  yenr. 
And  memory  such  dost  thou  appf.r 
To  him  who  here  in  vacant  gaze 
Overlooks  dark  heaven's  indignant  blaze. 
And  but  discerns  thy  placid  star. 
Which  o'er  wide  seas  of  thought  from  far 
Shoote  its  all-varying  ray,  that  thought 
To  scenes  his  childhood  loved  is  brought — 

That  thought  rolls  backward  to  the  time 
When  cautious  law  be  dared  to  break 
And  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  lake, 

When  some  proud  forest  chie<  he'd  climlv 
In  wayward  sportiveness,  and  hide 
From  monkish  task  with  chieftain's  pride. 
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r  Dissolution  or  suspension  or  the  Society 
FOR  THE  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledgr. — 
The  act  effeciing  the  above,  which  we  intimated 
to  the  public  above  a  month  ago,  has  now  been 
officially  announced  by  the  committee,  which  has 
issued  a  printed  address  on  the  occasion.  In  this, 
a  review  of  their  operations  during  twenty  years, 
since  the  foundation  in  1826,  is  put  forth,  and 
much  merit  is  claimed  for  the  political,  religious, 
and  educational  fruits  produced  by  them,  and  also 
for  the  improvement  m  publishing  cheap  books 
The  great  scheme  of  the  *'  Biographical  Diction- 
ary" is  (as  we  always  said  it  must  Le)  abandoned  ; 
and  the  subscribers  roust  be  content  with  the  let- 
ter A,  finished  in  seven  hali-volumes,  and  which 
at  its  pace  must  have  taken  fur  more  than  half-a- 
century  to  complete.  A  loss  of  nearly  5000^  oc- 
curred on  this  letter  :  it  would  have  been  a  pret- 
ty sum  when  the  alphabj  t  came  to  z  !  A  contin- 
gent hope  is  held  out  (a  hopeless  hope,  we  fear) 
that  the  publication  may  be  resumed. 

The  address  proceeds  to  say  : — "  With  respect 
to  the  Society,  however,  the  failure  of  the  *  bio- 
graphical Dictionary,'  though  one  of  the  circuin- 
starices  which  have  led  to  its  present  situation,  is 
only  to  be  considered  in  that  light  in  connection 
with  another  of  a  more  material,  and  much  more 
sratifying,  character.  The  Society's  work  is 
done,  for  its  greatest  object  is  achieved — fully, 
fairly,  and  permanently.  The  public  is  supplied 
with  cheap  and  good  literature  to  an  extent  which 
the  most  sanguine  friend  of  human  improvement 
could  not,  in  1826,  have  hoped  to  have  witnessed 
in  twenty  ye  *rs.  The  powerful  contributors  to 
this  great  object,  who  have  been  taught  by  the 
Society  how  to  woik  without  the  Society,  may 
almost  be  reckoned  by  the  hundred,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  country  in  Europe,  from  Russia  to  Spain, 
which  has  not  seen  the  Society's  publications  in 
its  own  language,  and  felt  their  influence  on  its 
own  system  of  production.        »        «        •* 

^^  In  conclusion,  the  committee  congratulate  all 
who  feel  as  thejr  do  upon  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment now  so  actively  displayed,  and  trust  that  it 


will  not  tire  until  it  has  achieved  the  universal 
education  of  the  people.  As  employed  in  effect- 
ing their  object  by  printed  publications,  which 
are  principally  addressed  to  those  who  have  re- 
ceived some  mental  culture,  they  have  always 
felt  that  the  door  of  communication  between  them 
and  large  masses  of  the  community  was  but  a 
very  little  way  open.  But  they  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  and  knowing  that  at  least  there 
is  now  no  further  obstacle  to  those  who  have 
made  the  first  step,  and  of  feeling  that  they  have 
been  instrumental  in  removing  the  subsequent 
hindrance.  The  time  is  coming,  they  trust,  when 
all  will  act  upon  what  most  now  see,  namely, 
that  knowledge,  though  it  adds  power  to  evil, 
adds  tenfold  power  to  good  ;  when  there  shall  be 
no  part  of  the  community  on  which  this  maxim 
shall  not  have  been  verified;  and  when  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusiou  of  Useful  Knowledge  shall 
be  co-extensive  with  society  itself." — Literary 
Gazette, 

Indian  Vocabulary. — To  assist  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  be  occasionally  at  a  loss  in  read- 
ing the  Indian  news,  from  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage, we  subjoin  the  meaning  of  a  few  words 
most  commonly  in  use  in  the  newspapers ; — 
Baboo — a  Hindoo  title,  answering  to  our  Esquire ; 
begum — princess;  a  bungalo — a  cottage  made  of 
bamboo  and  matg,  with  proj  cting  thatched  roof; 
coolie — a  porter;  coss — about  two  miles;  Cum- 
berland— a  sash  ;  cutlaw — a  magistrate  ;  dak — 
the  post ;  deceit— a  river  pirate ;  dewan— a 
prime  minister,  and  sometimes  an  agent ;  dhoobe 
— a  letter ;  dooab — a  tract  of  country  between 
two  rivers;  dustoor^custom  ;  durbar — the  court 
or  council ;  faki — a  religious  mendicant ;  feringeo 
— a  European  ;  firman—  a  royal  order ;  ghat — in 
the  east,  a  landing  place — in  the  west  and  south, 
a  pass  of  a  mountain,  or  a  mountain  range  ;  guic- 
war — a  sovereign  ;  havildar — an  officer  in  the 
army ;  hooka — a  pipe  ;  houdah — a  seat  on  an  ele- 
phant ;  hurkaru — messenger ;  jaghire — an  estate 
assigned    by   Government;  jungle— a    thicket; 
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khelat — an  honorary  dregs;  lac — one  hundred 
thousand ;  maharajah — a  great  king  ;  marabout— 
a  holy  man ;  mahout— an  elephant  driver ;  roehur 
— a  gold  coin,  worth  sixteen  rupees  in  Bengal ; 
musnud — a  throne;  nullah— a  brook,  or  small 
branch  of  a  river:  nuzzar — an  olfering  ;  paddy — 
rice  in  the  husk  ;  pagoda— Indian  temple  ;  peish- 
wa — sovereign  ;  peon — messenger;  pice — a  small 
copper  coin  ;  punjaub — five  rivers  ;  ranee — a 
princess ;  ryut— a  peasant ;  sahib— lord  ;  saces— 
a  groom ;  sepoys— native  troops  in  the  British 
service  ;  serai— Mussulman  place  of  rest  for  trav- 
ellers ;  serang — a  master  of  a  vessel ;  singh^a 
lion ;  sircar — a  head  man  or  minister  ;  suddur 
adawlut,  and  suddar  dewannee — courts  of  justice  ; 
subahdar— officer  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  army  ; 
Takeel — an  envoy  ;  vedas — the  Hindoo  scriptures ; 
wnzeer— prime  minister;  zemindar — the  holder 
of  a  zemindary,  or  provit.ce.  A  crore  of  rupees 
is  a  hundred  lacs.  A  rupee  is  about  two  shillings. 
A  pice  is  about  the  12th  of  an  anna,  or  the  I92nd 
part  of  a  rupee. 

Wholxsomk  rMFERMEHTED  Brxad. — Thirty 
years  ago  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  the  very  able 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Glasgow,  recommended 
a  process  for  making  wholesome  bread  different 
from  that  produced  by  the  common  practice  of 
what  is  caUed  "  raising  it'*  through  the  means  of 
ftrmeotation,  which  only  subserves  the  purpose 
of  generating  carbonic  acid.  Instead  of  this,  the 
doctor  showed  how  much  better  bread  could  be 
made  by  employing  certain  proportions  of  carbo< 
nate  of  soda  and  muriatic  acid ;  and  the  advice 
ho  then  gave  had  considerable  effect  upon  the 
public.  But,  like  too  many  useful  things,  it  seems 
to  have  been  lost  sight  of  and  abandoned,  and  old 
habiu  to  have  prevailed  in  thin  most  essential 

E reparation  of  human  food.  A  little  pamphlet, 
y  •*  A  Physician"  (Taylor  and  Walton),  has 
just  issued  from  the  press,  renewing  the  instruc- 
tions and  earnestly  impressing  the  value  of  the 
change,  which  we  cordially  approve.  Among 
the  interesting  incidental  matter  touched  upon, 
that  which  refers  to  broion  bread  seems  to  us  to 
deserve  the  atUntion  of  every  family  in  the  em- 
pire. 

«*  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe,  that 
mistaken  notions  respecting  the  quality  of  differ- 
ent sorts  of  bread  have  given  rise  to  much  waste 
in  another  way.  The  general  belief  is,  that  biead 
made  with  the  finest  flonr  is  the  best,  and  that 
whiteness  is  the  proof  of  its  quality;  but  both 
these  opinions  are  popular  errors.  The  white- 
ness may  be,  and  generally  is,  communicated  by 
alum,  to  the  injury  of  the  consumer ;  and  it  is 
known  by  men  of  science,  that  the  bread  of  unre^ 
fined  flour  will  susuin  life,  while  that  mad«t  with 
the  refined  will  not.  Keep  a  man  on  brown 
bread  and  water,  and  he  will  live  and  enjoy  good 
health ;  give  him  white  bread  and  water  only, 
and  be  will  gradually  sicken  and  die.  The  meal 
of  which  thti  first  is  made  contains  all  the  in- 
gredients essential  to  the  composit  on  or  nourish- 
ment of  the  various  structures  composing  our 
bodies.  8ume  of  thene  ingredien'S  are  removed 
by  the  miller  in  hid  eff*ort>  to  please  thn  public  ; 
80  that  fine  flour,  instead  of  being  better  than  the 
meal,  is  the  least  nourishing ;  and,  to  make  the 
case  worse,  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  of  digestion. 
The  loss  is,  therefore,  in  all  respecis,  a  waste;  | 
ind  it  seems  desirable  that  the  admirers  of  white  I 
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bread  (but  especially  the  poor)  should  be  mad« 
acquainted  with  these  truths,  and  brought  to  in- 
quire whether  they  do  not  purchase  at  too  dear  % 
rate  the  privilege  of  indulging  in  the  nse  of  it. 
The  unwise  preference  given  so  universally  to 
white  bread  led  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  mix- 
ing alum  with  the  flour,  and  this  again  to  all  sorts' 
of  adulterations  and  impositions;  for  it  enabled 
bakers,  who  were  so  disposed,  by  adding  more 
and  more  Hlum,  to  make  bread  made  from  the 
flour  of  an  inferior  grain  look  like  the  best  or  the 
most  costly,  ond  to  dispose  of  it  accordingly  ;  at 
once  defrauding  the  purchaser,  and  tampering 
with  his  health.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  effervescing  process,  that  it  would  put  an  end 
to  all  such  practices,  as  its  materials  and  alum  are 
incompatible. 

*^  Among  the  matters  removed  by  the  miller 
are  the  larger  portion  of  the  saline  substances, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  the 
bones  and  teeth,  and  are  required,  although  in  a 
less  degree,  for  their  daily  repair.  Brown  bread 
should,  therefore,  be  given  to  nurses,  and  to  the 
young  or  the  growing,  and  should  be  preferred  by 
all,  of  whatevt-r  age,  whose  bones  show  a  tend- 
ency to  bend,  or  who  have  weak  teeth.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  brown  bread  will  generally  be  found 
the  best  by  all  persons  who  have  sluggish  bowels, 
and  stomachs  equal  to  the  digestion  of  the  bran. 
But  with  some  it  will  disagree,  for  the  bran  is  too 
exciting  to  irritable  bowels,  and  is  dissolved  with 
difficulty  in  some  stomachs.  When  this  happens, 
the  bran  should  be  removed,  either  wholly  or  in 
part ;  and  by  such  means  the  bre  id  may  be  adap- 
ted, with  the  greatest  ease,  to  all  habits  and  all 
constitutions.'* — Literary  Gazette, 


Pronunciation  of  Indian  Proper  Names. 
— 1.  All  names  ending  in  '  an  '  have  the  accent 
on  the  last  svllable,  and  the  ^an^  is  sounded  like 
the  Scotch  a  a,  or  nearly  aro,  thus  Mouttan  is  pro- 
nounced MuUawn.  Tne  same  remark  applies  to 
words  terminating  in  *  ab  ' — thus  the  river  Chenah 
is  sounded  Chunatob  with  the  first  ny  liable  rapid- 
ly uttered,  and  the  full  weight  of  the  sound  on 
the  '  aub.^  *  Punjaicb '  i«  another  illustration.  9. 
Compounds  of  the  words  Feroze  have  the  accent 
on  the  syllable  *  oxe,'  not  on  ^poor  '  or  *  shah  *  as 
one  oAen  hears  it.  Ferozepoor  must  be  uttered 
in  three  syllables.  3.  *  / '  has  the  sound  of  '  ee 
— Sikh  is  pronounced  *  Seeky  not  Sheek  nor  Sykn, 


Incrkasino  Strength  or  the  British  Natt. 
— According  to  the  late  official  returns,  it  appears 
there  are  upwards  of  100  ships  of  war  now  build- 
ing at  our  difierent  arsenals,  among  which  are  no 
less  than  35  steam  fiigates  and  other  war  steam- 
ers; four  36  gun  frigates;  ten  50  gun  frigates ; 
ten  ships  of  the  line,  averagi>  g  from  80  to  84 
guns  each — viz.,  the  Agamemnon,  the  Colossal, 
the  Irresistible,  the  Majestic,  the  Meeanee,  the 
Brunswick,  the  Cressy,  the  Lion,  the  Mara,  and 
the  San^  Pariel ;  six  ships  of  the  line  of  90  suns 
each — viz  the  Aboukir,  the  Exmouth,  the  rrin- 
cesa  Royal,  the  Algiers,  the  Hannibal,  and  the 
St  Jean  d*Acre ;  six  ships  of  the  line,  first-rates, 
of  110  guns  each — viz,  the  Marlborough,  the 
Royal  Fre.derick,  the  Victoria,  thn  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  the  Windsor 
Castle ',  and  laaily,  the  Royal  Albert,  of  130  guns. 
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0STACBBD  Thoughts;  vkom  Jmav  Paul 
KicHTSR.— A  true  comforter  mutt  oAeo  take 
away  from  the  mourner  all  ordinary  topics  of 
consolation,  and  lead  him  where  only  the  highest 
can  be  of  any  avail. 

A  perpetual  calm  would  hinder  the  fructifica- 
tion of  flowers.  Let  this  console  us  under  suffer- 
ing. 

The  inroluntary  sanotification  in  our  minds  of 
the  dead — wherefore?  whence.'  Not  from  a 
liie-Iong  absence  merely ;  for  then  a  voyage  to 
America  would  produce  it.  It  is  rather  the  idea 
of  the  chanse  in  the  departed,  the  putting  off  of 
his  body,  his  novel  circumstances,  his  new  rela- 
tionSf  whence  he  looks  down  upon  all  here  as 
earthly. 

Memory  is  the  highest  gift ;  we  jo  not  feel  it  to 
be  so,  because  we  only  partially  lose  it,  and  gen- 
erally retain  it  in  great  things ;  but  let  a  man 
every  moment  fbrget  others,  and  then  see  what 
he  would  be.  We  are  the  creatu  es  of  the  past, 
therefore,  of  memory.  To  deprive  us  of  memory, 
would  be  to  thrust  us  naked,  destitute,  into  the 
mere  presei\t,  only  the  moment  after  to  strip  us 
of  memory  again. 

A  good  action  shines  out  upon  us  in  the  de- 
ceased— it  is  the  precious  stone  which  the  Mexi- 
cans  place  amid  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  that  it  may 
represent  the  heart. 

How  does  human  love  still  pine  after,  still 
stretch  forth  its  arms  to  clasp  the  Aiding  images 
that  still  elude  its  grasp!  It  would  make  for 
itself  an  eternity  out  of  the  transitory  and  the 
perishing ! 

Were  there  not  a  lurking  disbelief  of  im- 
mortality, there  would  be  far  more  courage  in 
death,  more  content  in  life,  and  less  over-value 
for  it 

There  are  persons  who,  endowed  with  a 
higher  sense,  but  witli  weaker  powers  than  activ« 
talent,  rec<  ive  in  their  soul  thr  gr^at  world-spirit, 
whetht^r  in  outward  life,  or  in  ihe  inner  life  ol 
Hction  and  of  thought,  who  remain  true  and  fkitli- 
ful  to  it,  as  thH  tend*  r  wife  to  the  strong  man, 
but  who,  when  they  would  express  thuir  love, 
can  only  utter  broken  sounds,  or  speak  otherwise 
than  they  wish.  If  the  man  of  talent  may  be 
called  the  merry  imitative  ape  of  genius,  these 
are  the  silent,  serious,  upright  woodmen,  to 
whom  fate  has  denied  the  power  of  speech.  If, 
as  the  Indians  think,  the  animals  are  the  donob 
of  the  earth,  these  are  the  dumb  of  heaven. 

The  spiiit  is  as  invisible  as  its  speech,  but 
what  does  there  not  lie  of  all  tliat  is  lofty,  all 
that  is  life,  in  a  single  word  ?  Is  it  lost  when  the 
air  on  which   it  has  been    wafted    has  passed 

away? 

We  speak  of  Itfe  being  taken,  when  it  is  only 
years  that  are  taken. 

There  is  something  so  great  in  a  single  good 
motion,  that  the  man  who,  in  his  whole  lift),  has 
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performed  even  one,  can  never  be  wholly  despi- 
cable. 

It  is  our  eyes,  and  not  the  microscope,  that  de- 
ceives us.  It  could  not  create  or  show  what  is 
not.    The  earth  may  be  infinitely  greater. 

Let  a  man  be  ever  so  much  upon  his  guard 
against  a  flatterer,  there  are  still  a  lew  points  at 
which  he  is  accessible. 

How  many  thousands  of  little  means  must  a 
man  have  recourse  to,  before  he  can  accomplish 
any  thing  great! 

We  should  sooner  learn  to  know  men  if  we 
did  not  regard  every  action  as  the  result  of  a 
fixed  principle.  Caprice  prevents  their  adher- 
ence to  it ;  and,  therefore,  we  ought  not  to  draw 
any  conclusion  as  to  character  from  a  single  ac- 
tion. 

A  man,  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure,  may 
have  onlv  a- delight  of  the  senses;  but  he  who 
beholds  that  man  s  enjoyment  with  a  sympathis- 
ing eye,  has  a  heart*delight. 

He  who  has  about  ten  things  a  single  original 
unhackneyed  thought,  has  many  such  about  a 
hundred  things. 

It  is  one  in  the  contradictions  of  man's  na- 
ture, his  knowledge  that  he  has  these  contradic- 
tions. 

Fancy,  or  the  creative  power,  ipthe  world-sodl 
of  the  soul,  the  element-spirit  of  the  other 
powers.  Experience,  and  the  varied  influences 
of  the  mind,  tear  but  leaves  ft'om  the  book  of  na- 
ture. Fancy  forms  these  parts  into  a  whole. 
It  brings  even  the  absolute  and  the  infinite 
nearer  the  reach  of  reason,  and  renders  them 
more  discernible  to  mortal  man.  It  employs 
itself  with  the  Aiture  and  the  past,  because  no 
other  time  can  become  infinite  or  totalized.  Not 
from  a  room  full  of  air,  but  from  the  whole  height 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  ethereal  blue  of  heaven 
formed. 

He  who  is  not  growing  wiser  has  never  been 


He  who  in  his  sphe/e,  however  circumscribed, 
perfecta,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  all  duty  and  aU 
self-denial,  not  merely  in  doing,  but  in  abstaining^ 
needs  for  his  growth  in  virtue  no  extraordinarr 
circumstance,  no  unusual  occasion ;  should  such 
arrive,  it  finds  his  already  grown. 

He  who  has  not  courage  enough  to  be  a  fool 
in  his  own  way,  will  scarcely  have  suflicient  to 
be  wise  in  his  own  way. 

How  pensive  we  are  made  by  a  beautiftil  ulght 
~by  lovely  scenery — by  the  sound  of  music~^y 
reflection  on  the  infinite — by  the  shaduwy-tlnted 
difib  of  the  ftitaro  f^ 

The  greatest  sorrow  is  the  loss  of  the  beloved 
by  a  death  not  preceded  by  illness,  or,  which  is 
one  and  the  same  thing,  by  death  taking  place 
while  at  a  distance  from  us. 
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From  Sharpe*!  Loodoa  Mogatine. 
LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  SCHILLER. 

Poetry  and  imaginative  literature  must 
always  suffer  from  translation  ;  and  thus  it 
is  impossible  duly  to  estimate  their  merit, 
where  we  cannot  read  them  in  their  proper 
tongue.  But  no  poets  and  imaginative 
writers  have  suffered  so  deeply  in  the  esti- 
mation of  our  countrymen,  as  those  of  Ger- 
many. This,  at  first,  appears  paradoxical ; 
since  the  German  language  is  exactly  that, 
of  all  others,  (unless  we  except  the  kindred 
dialects,)  which  is  most  easily  transferred 
into  our  own,  and  the  spirit  of  which  has 
the  closest  affinity  with  the  £nglish.  But 
the  cause  is  external  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject  Prejudice  was  early  excited  against 
German  literature,  and  on  two  very  distinct 
grounds,  moral  and  literary.  About  the 
time  of  the  first  French  revolution,  anar- 
chical and  immoral  publications  were  im- 
ported from  Germany  no  less  than  from 
France.  German  poetry,  indeed,  was  born 
at  a  period  when  all  departments  of  litera- 
ture were  more  or  less  tainted  with  revolu- 
tionary principles,  which  were  too  hastily 
identified  with  the  temper  of  the  people ; 
and,  as  it  was  from  translations  of  lax  writ- 
ings that  the  idea  of  German  literature 
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was  mainly  collected  by  the  English  public, 
it  was  concluded  that  all  German  fiction 
must  be  anarchical  and  immoral.  It  seems 
needless  seriously  to  rebut  such  a  conclo- 
sion.  From  the  literature  of  our  own  coun- 
try, probably  the  purest  in  the  world,  it 
would  be  easy  to  export  an  equivalent  for 
our  imported  German  impurities.  It  is  to 
be  admitted,  however,  that  most  of  the  no- 
blest productions  of  German  imagination 
have  appeared  since  the  period  alluded  to. 
Another  objection  was,  that  the  literature 
of  Germany  was  not  modelled  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  casting-moulds  of 
the  English  mind;  though,  in  reality,  a 
French  caricature  was  the  standard,  and  the 
reader  of  Racine  flattered  himself  that  he 
understood  Sophocles.  It  was  forgotten 
that  the  great  charm  of  the  Greek  literature 
was  its  originality  and  freshness ;  and  that 
thus  the  qualities  condemned  in  the  German 
were  really  the  very  same  which  those  in- 
consistent censors  admired  in  the  Greek. 

These  prejudices  are  not  wholly  passed 
away ;  but  a  better  and  a  juster  spirit  is 
awakening.  The  German  writers  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  poetry  of  our  own  country, 
and  sent  our  language  to  its  native  re- 
sources.   Wordsworth^  Southey,  Coleridge, 
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Scott,  among  the  foremost — all  more  or  lesp 
influenced  by  German  literature — have 
rescued  us  fVom  being  mere  imitators. 
We  have,  accordingly,  revised  our  condem- 
nation of  our  German  brethren,  and  sought 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  them.  The 
result  has  been  that  we  have  found  our  judg- 
ment as  erroneous  as  it  was  rash.  We  find 
the  imaginative  literature  of  Germany  per- 
haps the  noblest  and  most  splendid  in  the 
world,  next  to  our  own,  and  even  more  co- 
pious. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  of 
the  imaginative  part  of  German  literature 
that  we  are  here  treating.  With  its  refine- 
ments in  metaphysics,  and  its  melancholy 
wanderings  in  theology,  we  are  not  now 
concerned.  That  portion  which  we  have 
here  be^n  considering,  is  not  only  little  af- 
fected by  these  things,  but  favorable  and 
conducive  to  worthier  objects.  We  are  not 
unaware  that  the  case  of  Goethe,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  German  imaginative  wri- 
ters, may  be  cited  as  an  example  against  us. 
Yet,  eminent  as  he  is,  he  is  but  one  ;  and 
from  his  voluminous  writings  much  might 
be  selected  which  would  even  strengthen 
our  position. 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  to  ap- 
^ly  these  remarks  to  the  compositions  of 
Schiller,  a  writer  who  disputes  with  Goethe 
himself  the  throne  of  German  imagination, 
but  whose  imaginative  writings,  with  little 
more  than  one  early  well-known  exception, 
are  conducive  to  pure  amusement  or  eleva- 
ted instruction.  It  is  not,  of  course,  our 
intention  to  present  a  formal  criticism  on 
compositions  so  varied  and  so  numerous  as 
Schiller's.  We  shall  prefer  illustrating,  in 
broad  outline,  his  more  celebrated  pieces, 
in  connexion  with  a  biographical  sketch, 
which  will,  with  our  brief  extracts  and  crit- 
icisms, serve  the  purpose  of  mutual  illus- 
tration. Our  source  will  be  chiefly  a  me- 
moir, written  in  the  year  1812,  by  his  friend 
Kdrner  of  Dresden,  father  of  the  youthful 
patriot  whuse  biography  we  have  sketched 
in  a  former  number.  From  the  year  1785, 
he  was  one  of  Schiller's  most  intimate 
friends,  and  wrote  from  personal  knowledge 
chiefly ;  and,  when  this  was  not  the  case, 
from  the  most  authentic  information.  This 
sketch  we  shall  illustrate,  where  convenient, 
from  the  lives  of  Schiller,  by  Mr.  Carlyle 
and  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  ;  the  latter  of  whom 
18  not  only  an  able  biographer,  but  an  ab- 
breviator  of  those  who  had  the  best  oppor 
tuniiiea  for  the  successful  proseouiion  ol 
the  task. 
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John  Christopher  Frederick  Schiller, 
best  known  by  the  last  of  his  Christian 
names,  was  born  November  10,  1759,  at 
Marbach,  on  the  Neckar,  in  the  duchy  of 
WarttembuTg.  His  father,  John"  Caspar 
Schiller,  was  originally  an  army  surgeon, 
who  aAerwards  enterea  the  army  itself,  and 
ended  his  days  as  mana^^er  of  a  very  exten- 
sive nursery  plantation  at  Ludwigsburg,  be* 
longing  to  the  duke.  Though  not  a  well- 
educated  man,  he  strove  to  compensate  this 
defect  by  diligent  labor ;  and  a  thanksgiv- 
ing prayer  of  his  is  still  extant,  written  af- 
ter his  son  had  attained  celebrity,  in  which 
he  commemorates  the  fact,  that,  from  the 
birth  of  his  son,  he  had  not  ceased  to  pray 
that  the  deficiencies  of  his  boy's  education- 
al means  might  in  some  way  be  supplied  to 
him.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  good  pa- 
rent and  a  good  man :  nor  were  the  excel- 
lencies of  his  wife  inferior.  She  was  af- 
fectionately attached  to  her  hosband  and 
her  children,  and  mutually  and  deeply  be- 
loved. Although  of  slender  education,  she 
could  relish  the  religions  poetry  of  Utz  and 
Gellert.  The  early  characteristics  of  young 
Schiller,  as  described  by  KOrner,  were 
piety,  gentleness,  and  tenderness  of  con- 
science. He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Lorch,  a  frontier  village  of  the 
WOrttemburg  territory,  where  his  parents 
were  residing  from  )765  to  \7QS,  His  tu- 
tor here  was  a  parochial  minister,  named 
Moser,  a(\er  whom,  perhaps,  he  drew  the 
character  of  Pastor  Moser,  in  **  The  Rob- 
bers." The  son  of  this  tutor  was  his  ear- 
liest friend,  and  is  thought  to  have  excited 
the  desire  which  he  long  felt  of  enteriag 
the  ministry. 

Schiller^s  poetical  temperament  was  early 
developed.  When  scarcely  past  the  period 
of  infancy,  it  is  said,  he  was  missed  during 
a  thunderstorm.  His  father  sought  him, 
and  found  him  in  a  solitary  place,  on  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  gazing  on  the  scene.  On 
being  reprimanded,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied, **  The  lightning  was  very  beautiful^ 
and  [  wished  to  see  whence  it  came.'' 
Another  anecdote  of  his  childhood  it  bet- 
ter authenticated.  At  the  age  of  nine 
years,  he,  and  a  friend  of  the  like  age,  re- 
ceived two  kreutzers  apiece  for  repetition 
of  their  catechism  in  church.  This  money 
they  resolved  to  invest  in  a  dish  of  curds 
and  cream  at  Harteneck;  bat  here  the 
young  adventurers  failed  to  ebtain  the  de- 

I^red  delicacy,  while  the  whole  Ibor  kreut- 
zers were  demanded  for  a  quarter  eake  of 
cheese,  without  bread  !    Thqs  foiled,  tbey 
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proceeded  to  Neck^rweihingen,  where  they 
accomplished  their  object  for  three  kreut- 
zerSy  having  one  to  spare  for  a  bunch  ol 
grapes.  On  this,  young  Schiller  r^scended 
an  eminence  which  overlooks  both  places, 
and  uttered  a  grave  poetical  anathema  on 
the  barren  land,  and  a  like  benediction  on 
the  region  of  cream. 

On  his  father's  return  to  Lqdwigsburg, 
young  Schiller,  then  nine  years  old,  first 
saw  the  interior  of  a  theatre.  This  circum- 
stance 8eemed  at  once  to  disclose  his  ge- 
nius. From  that  moment,  all  his  boyisb 
sports  had  reference  to  the  drama;  and  he 
began  to  forecast  plans  foj*  jlragedies.  Not 
that  his  inclination  to  the  profession  of  hi:< 
early  choice  diminished.  He  only  regard- 
ed dramatic  literature  and  exhibitions  as 
amusements  and  relaxations  from  severer 
pursuits.  He  now  continued  his  studies  in 
a  school  at  Lud^vigsburg,  where  he  was 
conspicuous  for  energy,  diligence,  and  ac- 
tivity of  mind  and  body.  The  testimonials 
which  he  here  received  induced  the  duke 
to  ofier  him  a  higher  education,  in  a  semi- 
nary at  Stuttgart,  which  he  had  lately 
founded.  His  father,  who  felt  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  duke,  and  not  least  the  favor 
which  was  now  offered  him,  reluctantly 
abandoned  his  original  intention  of  indul- 
ging his  son  with  the  profession  of  his 
wishes;  and  young  Schiller,  still  more  re- 
luctantly, in  1773,  surrendered  the  Church 
for  the  bar.  In  the  following  year,  when 
each  scholar  of  the  establishment  was  call- 
ed on  to  delineate  his  own  character,  he 
openly  avowed  *'  that  he  should  deem  him- 
self much  happier  if  he  could  serve  his 
country  as  a  divine."  And  he  found  le- 
gal studies  so  little  attractive,  that,  on  the 
addition  of  a  medical  school  to  the  estab- 
lishment, in  1775,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  duke's  permission  to  enrol  himself  a 
member. 

During  this  period,  Schiller  was  not  in- 
attentive to  the  revolution,  or  rather,  crea- 
tion, then  working  in  the  poetry  of  Ger- 
many. The  immense  resources  of  the 
German  language  were,  in  great  measure, 
unknown  to  the  Germans  themselves.  They 
studied  and  composed  in  the  classical 
tongues,  and,  finding  their  own  so  far  re- 
moved from  those  which  they  contemplated 
as  the  only  models,  regarded  it  us  barba- 
rous ;  or,  if  they  ccmdescended  to  use  it, 
endeavored  to  cast  both  words  and  senti- 
ment^ in  a  classical  mould.  But  there  were 
minds  among  them  who  were  beginning  to 
perceive  that  the  defects  of  German  litera- 
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ture  were  not  inherent,  but  the  natural  re- 
sult of  endeavoring  to  bind  a  singularly 
free  and  original  language  to  rules  and  im- 
agery foreign  to  its  genius.  Klopstock^ 
Utz,  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Gerstenberg, 
were,  in  difl^rent  manners  and  degrees,  of 
this  order.  From  the  study  of  these,  Schil^ 
ler  caught  the  spirit  of  a  German  original- 
ity, which  he  afterwards  so  remarkably  con- 
tributed to  advance.  Becoming,  about  the 
same  time,  acquainted  (through  Wieland's 
translation)  with  the  writings  of  Shaks- 
peare,  he  studied  them  with  avidity  and  de- 
light; though,  as  he  acknowledges,  with  an 
imperfect  comprehension  of  their  depth. 
During  his  residence  at  Stuttgart,  he  had 
composed  an  epic,  entitled  **  Moses,"  and 
a  tragedy  called  **  Cosmo  de'  Medici," 
part  of  which  was  afterwards  worked  up  in 
"  The  Robbers."  But  he  had  no  sooner 
decided  on  the  medical  profession,  than  he  . 
resolved  to  abandon  poetry  for  two  years* 
He  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  **  On  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Physiology,"  and  defended  a  the- 
sis **  On  the  Connexion  of  the  Animal  and 
Spiritual  Natures  in  Man."  He  aflerwards 
received  an  appointment  as  a  military  sur- 
geon, and  was  esteemed  able  in  his  profes- 
sion. On  the  expiration  of  his  probational 
course,  he  held  himself  free  to  prosecute 
his  favorite  study.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1780,  the  famous  play  of  **  The  Rob- 
bers "  saw  the  light.  It  was  published  at 
his  own  expense,  no  bookseller  venturing  to 
undertake  it. 

Of  the  genius  displayed  in  this  work 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  The  lan- 
guage of  Coleridge  concerning  it  is  very 
remarkable : — 

"  Schiller !  that  hour  I  would  have  wished  to 
die, 
If  through  the  shuddering  midntghf  I  had  sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent 
1  hat  fearful  voice,  a  famish'd  father's  cry  ! 
That  in  no  after-moment  aught  less  vnst 
Might  stamp  me  mortal !     A  frfumphant  shoot 
Black  Horror  scream 'd,  and  all  her  goiilin  roul| 
From  the  more  withering  scene  diminish 'd  past. 
Ah !   bard  tremendous  in  sublimity  ! 
Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  loAier  mood, 
Wandering  at  eve  with  finely  frenzied  eye. 
Beneath  some  vast  old  tempest-swinging  woNod ! 
Awhile  with  mate  awe  gazing  I  would  brood, 
Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy  !'* 

Nevertheless,  the  defects  of  this  work  are 
not  less  glaring  than  its  power  is  unques- 
tionable; nor  are  these  defects  literary 
only.  The  sympathies  of  the  reader  are  in 
part  enlisted  on  the  side  of  crime;  while 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  play  but  too  wed 
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coincides  with  the  tumultuous  character 
ef  that  period.  And  yet,  we  believe  tt  is 
not  less  truly  than  finely  said  by  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton,  **  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  mind  of  the  boy  from  whose  unprac 
tised  hand  came  this  rough  Titan  sketch, 
than  to  unsettle  virtue,  in  his  delineations 
of  crime.  Virtue  was  then,  as  it  continu- 
ed to  the  last,  his  ideal ;  and  if  at  the  first 
he  shook  the  statue  on  its  pedestal,  it  was 
but  from  the  rudeness  of  the  caress  that 
sought  to  warm  it  into  life."  Schiller's 
religious  and  virtuous  feelings  had,  how- 
ever, unconsciously  to  himself,  been  dete- 
riorated by  the  French  skeptical  writers. 
Voltaire  moved  his  scorn  and  disgust ;  but 
abhorrence  of  filth  will  not  save  us  from 
pollution,  if  we  permit  its  contact.  Rous- 
seau, insioious  and  visionary,  harmonized 
but  too  well  with  the  temperament  of  the 
earnest  and  contemplative  youth  ;  we  know 
from  the  painful  evidence  of  a  little  poem 
of  Schiller's,  bearing  the  name  of  that  sub- 
tle anarch,  that  the  influence  had  been  but 
too  effective  ;^and  we  trace  the  fact  even 
more  distinctly  in  the  "  Philosophical  Let- 
ters." But  it  would  seem  from  his  own 
testimony,  no  less  than  from  general  evi- 
dence, that  the  military  despotism  which 
was  the  constitution  of  the  seminary  at 
Stuttgart  was  the  real  creative  principle  of 
the  "Robbers."  It  furnished  Schiller's 
idea  of  order  and  government,  while  his 
own  restlessness  beneath  that  rigid  coer- 
cion supplied  bis  notion  of  liberty.  It  was 
from  a  translation  of  the  *'  Robbers,"  that 
the  general  tendency  of  German  literature, 
and  of  the  drama  particularly,  was  estima- 
ted in  England.  The  *'  Robbers"  could 
not  long  be  a  stranger  to  the  stage.  The 
Freiherr  von  Dalberg,  manager  of  the  the- 
atre at  Mannheim,  produced  it  on  his 
boards  in  1782.  Schiller  was  present  at 
the  two  first  representations  in  January  and 
May  of  that  fliar.  His  absence,  however, 
was  known  to  the  duke,  and  he  was  placed 
under  arrest  for  a  fortnight. 
\ifi\  But  his  misfortunes  did  not  end  here.  A 
passage  in  the  **  Robbers"  gave  offence  to 
the  Grisons,*  who  complained  to  the  duke 
against  his  subject.  The  result  was  that 
Schiller  was  prohibited  from  all  but  pro- 
fessional writing,  and  commanded  to  aban- 
don all  connexion  with  other  states.  But 
KOrner  informs  us  that,  however  exaspera- 
ted at  the  time^  he  spoke  in  cooler  moments 

'    *  He  had    called  their   country  ^Hhe  thief  8 
Athens." 
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kindly  of  the  duke,  and  even  justified  his 
proceeding,  which  was  not  directed  against 
the  poet's  genius,  but  his  ill-taste.  He,  in* 
deed,  even  dwelt  warmly  on  the  duke's  pater* 
nal  conduct,  who  gave  him  salutary  advice 
and  warning,  and  asked  to  see  all  his  poetry. 
This  was  resolutely  refused;  and  the  refusal, 
as  might  be  expected,  was  not  inofiensive. 
Yet  tl^  duke  seems  not  to  have  renounced 
his  interest  in  his  young  favorite,  (or  no 
measures  were  taken  against  him  or  his 
family  on  his  subsequent  departure  from 
Stuttgart,  and  Schiller  even  paid  a  visit  to 
them  during  the  duke's  life,  without  any 
molestation.  For  this  departure  he  wished 
the  duke's  permission,  and  endeavored, 
through  his  friend  Dalberg^  to  obtain  it; 
but  impatient  at  the  tediousness  of  the  ne* 
gotiations,  he  took  advantage  of  the  festivi- 
ties occasioned  by  the  visit  of  the  Arch- 
duke Paul  of  Russia,  in  October,  1782, 
and  left  Stuttgart  unperceived. 

His  mother  and  sister  were  in  the  secret; 
his  father  had  not  been  informed,  lest  loy- 
alty and  military  subordination  should 
compel  disclosure  to  the  duke.  There 
was  another  person  lef\  behind,  in  whom 
rumor  attributes  an  interest  to  Schiller, 
though  we  are  not  informed  whether  she 
was  apprised  of  his  f!ij;ht.  This  was  the 
widow  of  a  military  ofiicer,  to  whom  it  is 
said,  Schiller  had  paid  his  addresses,  and 
who  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  "  Laura" 
of  his  early  poems.  A  youth  named  Strei* 
cher  was  the  companion  of  his  wanderings. 
All  Schiller's  fortune  lay  in  hFs  tragedy, 
"The  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco  at  Genoa," 
which  he  had,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
when  under  arrest.  Arrived  at  Mannheim, 
he  recited  his  play  to  the  stage-manager, 
Meier,  (for  Dalberg  was  at  Stuttgart,)  with 
little  success.  His  Swabian  dialect,  and 
unmelodious  declamation,  drove  away  all 
his  audience  save  Ifliand,  to  whose  person- 
ation his  "  Francis  Moor"  in  the  *'  Rob- 
bers" had  been  deeply  indebted.  But,  on 
a  perusal,  Meier  acknowledged  the  real 
merit  of  **  Fiesco,"  and  agreed  to  produce 
it  on  the  stage,  if  Schiller  would  make  the 
requisite  alterations.  Meanwhile,  Schiller 
and  his  friend  were  warned,  by  letters  from 
Stuttgart,  that  their  position  at  Mannheim 
was  perilous.  They  accordingly  once 
more  took  flight,  and,  afler  many  hardships, 
took  up  their  quarters  at  an  inn  at  Ogger- 
sheim,  where  **  Fiesco"  was  completed, 
and  '*  Cabal  and  Love"  begun.  While  at 
this  place,  Schiller  was  of&red  an  asylum 
at  Bauerbach,  near  Meinangen,  an  estate 
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of  Madame  von  Wollzogen,  with  whose 
sons  he  bad  studied  at  Stuttgart  Having 
disposed  of 'his  '*  Fiesco"  to  a  bookseller, 
he  with  alacrity  accepted  the  generous  of- 
fer, and  Streicher  pursued  his  way  to  Ham- 
burg. At  Bauerbach,  Schiller  found  re- 
pose and  appliances  for  study ;  finished 
"  Cabal  and  Love,"  and  sketched  "  Don 
Carlos."  Of  the  two  first  of  these  works 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  speak. 
They  are  not  without  evidence  of  their 
author's  genius ;  but  they  are  not  less  evi- 
dential of  a  taste  which  he  lived  to  correct, 
and  which,  even  at  this  period,  he  was  cor- 
recting. 

''Don  Carlos"  is  an  immeasurable  ad- 
vance into  the  regions  of  taste  and  order. 
The  wild  irregular  prose  of  the  previous 
dranms  is  exchanged  for  rich  and  melodi- 
ous blank  heroic  verse  :  the  characters  are 
DO  longer  the  crude  imaginations  of  an  un- 
disciplined ardor,  but  finished  studies  from 
nature,  in  historical  prototypes ;  no  longer 
bold  distorted  sketches,  but  richly,  yet 
chastely,  colored  pictures ;  no  longer  fiung 
together  in  heedless  and  disorderly  profu- 
sion, but  grouped  with  consummate  art  and 
sense  of  harmony.  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
the  historian  has  in  this  work  encroached 
upon  the  poet,  and  rendered  it  in  parts  oh- 
8cure,and  the  connexion  not  always  palpable. 
It  is  far  less  lucid  than  the  great  dramatic 
writings  which  formed  the  labors  of  Schil- 
ler's later  days.  A  considerable  interval 
elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the 
first  and  last  portions;  and,  as  the  former 
was  printed,  the  drama  could  not  well  be 
rewritten,  to  make  it  harmonize  with  Schil- 
ler's altered  feelings  and  opinions ;  but  it 
^oke  a  great  promise,  and  gave  earnest  of 
a  faithful  performance.  It  has  been  ably 
translated  by  Francis  Herbert  Cottrell, 
Esq. 

In  1786,  Schiller  took  up  his  residence 
at  Mannheim,  where  he  occupied  himself 
with  theatrical  projects.  From  this  place 
he  wrote  to  Madame  von  Wollzogen,  soli- 
citing the  hand  of  her  daughter  Charlotte ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  attachment  was  not 
mutual,  though  Schiller  always  continued 
to  be  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
by  Madame  von  Wollzogen  and  her  daugh- 
ters. Perhaps  the  young  lady  herself  re- 
garded Schiller's  as  rather  a  preference  than 
an  affection,  which  she  seems  to  have  been 
justified  in  doing,  as,  not  long  after,  he 
formed  an  attachment  to  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  his  friend  Schwann,  the  bookseller ; 
a  lady  whom  some  suppose  to  have  been 
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his  **  Laura."  During  this  period  he  wrote 
essays  on  dramatic  subjects^  edited  a  peri- 
odical  called  *'  The  Rhenish  Thalia,"  com- 
posed a  poem  called  "  Conrad  of  Swabia/' 
and  a  second  part  of  the  "  Robbers,"  to 
harmonize  the  incongruities  of  the  first. 
Some  scenes  of  his  "Don  Carlos,"  appear- 
ing in  the  "Thalia,"  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who 
was  then  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  The  duke 
was  a  lover  of  literature,  and  a  poet,  and 
he  appointed  Schiller  a  member  of  his 
council.  In  March,  1785,  Schiller  remov- 
ed to  Leipzig,  where  his  poetry  had  pre- 
pared him  many  friends,  and  from  this  year 
commenced  what  is  called  "  the  second  peri- 
od "  of  Schiller's  life.  He  spent  the  summer 
at  a  village  in  the  neighborhood,  nained  Go- 
lis,  surrounded  by  warm  and  affectionate 
hearts.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  wrote 
his  "  Ode  to  Joy."  But  his  joy  was  fated  to 
be  overclouded.  He  wrote  to  Schwana 
soliciting  an  union  with  his  daughter;  a 
request  to  which  he  had  no  anticipation  of 
refusal,  as  he  and  the  young  lady  bad  cor- 
responded ;  and,  had  his  destiny  rested  in 
her  hands,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
would  not  have  been  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  father,  however,  had  apparent^ 
ly  seen  enough  of  Schiller's  habits  to  infer 
that  his  wealth  was  not  likely  to  equal  his 
fame,  and  the  poet  once  more  met  with  a 
refusal. 

From  the  friendly  circle  at  Leipzig  he 
removed  to  Dresden  the  same  year.  Here 
he  completed  his  "  Don  Carlos,"  which  he 
recast,  as  far  as  was  practicable ;  and  is 
thought  to  have  assimilated   his  princess 

Eboli  to  a  certain  Fraulein  A ,  a  great 

beauty  of  that  city.  Here,  too,  he  sketched 
the  plan  of  a  drama  which  he  named  "  The 
Misanthrope ;"  collected  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  revolt  of  the^f  ether  lands, 
under  Philip  II.,  and  wrote  m  strange  ro- 
mance of  **  The  Ghost  Seer ;"  a  work  sug- 
gested by  the  quackeries  of  Cagliostro.  At  * 
this  period,  also,  were  written  the  '*  Philo- 
sophical Letters,"  before  alluded  to.  In 
1787  he  repaired  to  Weimar,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  Herder 
and  Wieland.  Here  he  undertook  the 
management  of  a  periodical  called  *'  The 
German  Mercury,"  which  he  enriched  with 
several  contributions  in  verse  and  prose, 
and  to  which  he  imparted  new  life  and  vig- 
or. In  the  same  year  he  received  an  in- 
vitation from  Madame  von  Wollzogen  to 
visit  her  at  Meinungen.    On  bis  return 
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thence  be  made  a  brief  sojourn  at  Rudol- 
8tadt,  but  a  nfiemorable  one,  as  it  was  here 
that  he  saw  the  Fraiilein  von  Langefeld. 
This  event  called  forth  the  following  observa- 
tions in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

"I  require  a  medium  through  which  to  en- 
joy other  pleasures.  Friendship,  taste,  truth, 
and  befraty  would  operate  on  me  more  power- 
fully, if  an  unbroken  train  of  refined, beneficent, 
domestic  sentiments  attuned  me  to  joy,  and  re- 
newed the  warmth  nf  my  torpid  bemg.  Hith- 
erto 1  have  been  an  isolated  stranger  wander- 
ing about  amid  nature,  and  have  possessed 
nothing  of  my  own.  I  yearn  for  a  political 
and  domestic  existence.  For  many  years  1 
have  known  no  perfect  happiness,  not  so  much 
for  want  of  opportunities,  as  because  1  rather 
tasted  pleasures  than  enjoyed  them,  and  want- 
ed that  even,  equable,  and  gentle  susceptibili- 
ty which  only  the  quiet  of  domestic  life  be- 
stows." 

It  may  be  well  imagined  that  Schiller  re- 
paired to  Rudolstadt  again,  as  early  as  pos* 
Bible.  He  spent  the  following  summer 
there,  and  partly  at  Volkst&dt,  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Here  he  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  Langefeld  family,  and  ex- 
tended the  circle  of  his  friends ;  and  during 
this  sojourn  he  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Goethe.  His  first  impressions  of  the 
great  master  of  German  imagination  are 
thus  detailed : — 

"  On  the  whole,  my  truly  high  idea  of  Gfoe- 
the  has  not  been  diminished  by  this  personal 
intercourse;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall 
ever  approach  very  closely.  Much  which  is 
yet  interesting  to  me,  much  which  is  ^ret 
among  my  wishes  and  my  hopes,  has  with 
him  lived  out  its  period.  His  whole  being  is, 
from  the  first,  rery  differently  constituted  from 
mine ;  his  world  is  not  mine.  Our  modes  of 
imagination  are  essentially  distinct  Howev- 
er, no  certain  and  well-grounded  intimacy  can 
result  from  such  a  meeting.  Time  will  teach 
further."      ^ 

And  the  lesson  was  soon  imparted  ;  es- 
pecially when  it  is  considered  that  all  Goe- 
the's prejudices  were  revolted  by  "  The 
Robbers,"  and  that  he  had  actually  avoid- 
ed an  interview  as  long  as  possible.  But 
in  a  few  months  Goethe's  interest  in  Schil- 
ler, and  high  estimate  of  his  abilities,  were 
practically  exemplified.  **  The  Revolt  of 
the  Netherlands"  had  in  part  seen  the  light, 
and  obtained  high  reputation  for  Schiller 
as  a  historian.  By  the  efforts  of  Goethe, 
he  was  now  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  His* 
tory  ID  the  University  of  Jena. 

In  this  situation  Schiller  labored  dili- 
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ffently,  not  only  in  reading  and  writing 
history,  but  also  in  the  continued  cultiva- 
tion of  poetry.  He  was  at  alt  times,  as 
such  a  mind  might  be  expected  to  be,  de- 
voted to  classical  literature.  But,  at  this 
period,  he  imposed  on  himself  a  course  of 
this  study  with  a  direct  view  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  taste  and  style.  He  studied  Ho- 
mer profoundly,  and  with  great  delight. 
He  translated  into  German  the  "  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis"  (with  the  exception  of  the  last 
scene),  and  a  part  of  the  "  PhcBniss®"  of 
Euripides.  His  freedom,  yet  accuracy, 
particularly  in  the  former  of  these  transla- 
tions, can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  admired. 
He  projected  a  version  of  the  **  Agamem- 
non" of  iEschvlus,  a  play  in  which  he 
much  delighted.  BUrger  visited  him  at 
Weimar,  in  1789,  and  the  friends  agreed 
to  translate  the  same  passage  of  Virgil, 
each  in  a  metre  of  his  own  selection. 
These  studies  had  a  perceptible  influence 
on  his  poetry,  particularly  his  dramas. 

Schiller's  inaugural  lecture  at  Jena  was 
attended  by  an  audience  of  more  than  400 ; 
nor  did  it  disappoint  the  high  expectation 
which  had  been  formed  of  it.  His  pen 
was  now  a  ready  and  certain  source  of 
emolument ;  a  "  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,"  and  a  "  German  Plutarch," 
among  various  minor  literary  enterprises, 
were  put  in  preparation.  He  was  admired 
and  caressed  by  the  great ;  a  pension  was 
assigned  him  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
and  there  was  now  no  obstacle  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  dearest  wishes.  In  February, 
1790,  he  had  the  happiness  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  the  Fratilein  von  Langefeld.  We 
here  cast  together,  from  several  of  bis  let- 
ters, as  selected  by  KOrner,  passages  de- 
scriptive of  his  enjoyment : — It  is  quite  an- 
other life,  by  the  side  of  a  beloved  woman, 
from  that  which  I  led  before,  so  desolate 
and  solitary  ;  even  in  summer,  I  now,  for 
the  first  time,  enjoy  beautiful  Nature  entirie- 
ly,  and  live  in  her.  All  around  me  is  ar- 
rayed in  poetic  forms,  and  within  me,  too, 
they  are  oft  stirring.  What  a  beautiful 
life  am  I  now  leading !  I  gaze  around 
me  with  joyful  spirit,  and  my  heart  finds 
an  everduring  gentle  satisfaction  from 
without !  my  soul  experiences  such  sweet 
support  and  refreshment !  My  being  moves 
in  harmonious  evenness;  not  overstrained 
by  passion,  but  calm  and  bright  are  the 
days  which  I  pass.  I  look  forward  on  my 
destiny  with  cheerful  spirit;  standing  at 
the  goal  of  my  desires,  I  am  myself  aston- 
ished to  think  how  all  has  succeeded  beyond 
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my  expectations.  Destiny  has  overcome 
my  difficulties,  and  brought  me  smoothly 
to  the  end  of  my  career.  From  the  future 
I  have  every  thing  to  hope.  A  few  years, 
and  I  shall  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
my  mind ;  nay,  I  even  hope  to  return  to 
youth ;  the  poet-life  within  me  will  restore 
it." 

This  language,  while  it  proves  the  wri* 
ter's  afiection,  purity,  and  elevation  of 
mind,  conveys  a  painful,  impression  that 
his  worldly  happiness  had  rendered  htm 
insensible,  at  least  ibr  a  time,  to  consider- 
ations which  are  not  less  needful  in  such 
moments  than  amid  the  darkest  sorrows ; 
but  of  which  our  ingratitude  then  most  loses 
sight,  when  the  love  which  would  awaken 
them  is  most  conspicuous.  How  little  do 
we  know  our  real  happiness,  when  we  envy 
the  sunshine  of  Schiller's  heart,  or  repine 
in  the  night  of  solitude  and  abandonment! 
In  that  sunshine  he  had  lost  sight  of  the 
pole-star  whereby  alone  his  voyage  could 
be  directed,  and  which  is  ever  clearest 
when  other  lights  are  away.  In  his  pros- 
perity, like  the  Psalmist,  he  had  said,  '*  I 
shall  never  be  moved;"  and,  too  proba- 
bly, even  without  the  pious  acknowledg- 
ment which  qualified  that  presumption, 
''  Lord,  by  thy  favor  Thou  hast  made  my 
mountain  to  stand  strong."  For  though 
Schiller,  under  all  circumstances,  had  nev- 
er lost  the  first  fresh  devotional  feelings  of 
his  boyhood,  and  had  admitted  doubts  with 
pain,  and  desired  to  escape  from  them,  yet  he 
could  not  be  as  one  whose  faith  was  steadfast- 
ly grounded  on  the  sure  Rock  of  Revelation. 
Like  the  Psalmist,  however,  he  could  add, 
*'Thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was 
troubled."  Mercy  and  chastisement,  each 
involved  in  the  other,  overtook  him  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year.  He  was 
afflicted  with  a  severe  attack  of  disease  of 
the  chest,  from  which,  though  "fifteen 
years  were  added  to  his  life,"  he  never 
recovered.  His  whole  firame  was  shatter- 
ed ;  and  repeated  relapses  left  him  incapa- 
ble of  public  lectures  and  every  other  la- 
.  borious  exertion.  The  diminution  of  in- 
come consequent  on  this  calamity  added 
much  to  its  seventy.  But  this  was  not 
long  to  be  a  part  of  his  distress.  The 
Crown^ Prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  Count 
Ton  Schimmelmann,  ofieredhim  a  salary  of 
100  thalers  for  three  years,  with  a  delicacy 
and  kindness,  as  he  informs  us,  not  less 
gratifying  than  the  boon  itself.  Unembar- 
rassed now  by  narrow  circumstances  and 
pablic  duties,  he  gave  himself  to  the  study 
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of  metaphysics.  He  had  formed,  at  Jena, 
the  friendship  of  Pauhis,  Schutz,  Hufeland,  ^ 
and  Reinhold;  and  by  them  he  was  ini- 
tiated in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  which  he 
has  exemplified  in  some  of  his  prose  wri- 
tings. To  this  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  attrib- 
utes the  Christian  conviction  and  religious 
tone  which,  after  this  period  (so  mark- 
ed as  to  be  called  '*  the  third"  in  Schil- 
ler's Life),  pervades  his  compositions.  We 
would  rather  ascribe  it  to  the  teaching  of 
sickness,  before  the  revelations  of  whicli 
the  mists  of  sophtslry  and  self-confidence 
vanish  as  in  daylight.  The  thirtieth  Psalm 
will  still  afford  illustration.  When  David 
was  troubled,  his  testimony  was,  **  I  cried 
unto  thee,  O  Lord ;  and  unto  the  Lord  I 
made  supplication."  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Schiller  did  likewise;  or  that 
he  experienced  a  like  return  from  Him 
who  is  unchangeable. 

History,  next  to  poetry,  was  Schiller's 
favorite  employment ;  and  he  now  occupied 
himself  in  an  eminently  congenial  work, 
and  that  on  which  his  reputation,  as  a  prose 
writer,  is  chiefly  founded  :-<-7%c  History 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  This  work  ap- 
peared in  GOschen's  Historical  Almanack. 
This  passage  of  history,  from  its  poetical 
character,  had  always  a  peculiar  charm  for 
Schiller ;  and  various  were  his  poetical  pro- 
jects in  connexion  with  it.  They  resulted 
at  length  in  the  noblest  productions  of  his 
pen,  the  two  tragedies  on  the  subject  of 
Wallenstein.  It  is  remarkable  that,  during 
this  latter  task,  he  had  much  less  confidence 
in  his  poetip  powers,  criticised  his  former 
writings  with  severity,  and  acknowledged 
that  he  had  become  a  new  man  in  poetry. 
The  truth  was,  his  taste  had  grown  severer, 
and  his  judgment  riper,  and  his  mind  had 
been  disciplined  by  the  study  of  the  an- 
cients; in  particular  of  Aristotle,  whom  he 
had  found  to  dififer  far  from  the  French 
theories  ascribed  to  him.  0^\\\ex^s  genius 
was  never  more  vigorous  or  brilliant,  but  it 
was  now  under  guidance  and  command. 
The  "  Wallenstein"  occupied  seven  years. 
During  this  period,  the  French  Revolution 
was  approaching  its  bloody  crisis.  Schiller 
gave  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  his 
hostility  to  its  barbarous  principles  by  pro- 
jecting an  address  to  the  French  people  in 
favor  of  their  monarch,  monarchy,  order, 
and  religion ;  a  project  which  was  not  exe- 
cuted only  because  he  could  meet  with  no 
person  who  would  undertake  to  trandate 
his  intended  work  into  French.  In  1793, 
,  the  poet  revisited  the  stenes  and  compan- 
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ioM  of  his  yoQth,  having  previously  ascer- 
tained that  the  duke  of  Wflrttemburg  would 
not  interfere  with  his  residence  at  Stuttgart. 
His  meeting  with  his  parents  was  produc- 
tive of  great  joy  and  thankfulness  to  all 
parties. 

Oo  his  return  to  Jena,  Schiller  conceived 
a  new  literary  project.  He  had  formed  an 
intimacy  with  William  von  Humboldt  (bro- 
ther of  the  celebrated  traveller),  who  was 
then  at  Jena,  and  in  concert  with  him,  and  his 
more  distinguished  friend  Goethe,  he  started 
a  periodical  called  '*  Die  Horen,"  to  which 
the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  Germany 
contributed.  This  was  a  fertile  period  with 
our  poet,  who  contributed  largely  to  this 
work,  and  to  **  The  Almanack  of  the 
Muses,"  while  he  continued  to  labor  ener- 
getically at  "  Wallenstein."  This  period 
also  produced  the  **  Xenien,"  a  collection 
of  varied  epigrams,  which  have  widely  in- 
fluenced the  literature  of  Germany ;  and 
the  ballads,  which  are  some  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  Schiller's  writings,  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  friendly  rivalry  with  Goethe  about 
this  time.  "  Wallenstein"  saw  the  light  in 
1797.  Two  portions  of  this  magnificent 
work  are  well  known  to  English  readers,  in 
the  no  less  magnificent  translation  of  Cole- 
ridge. It  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  first 
called  "  Wallenstein's  Camp,"  introductory, 
which  Coleridge  has  not  rendered,  as  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  dramatic  interest.  It 
It  not,  however,  without  its  uses;  as  de- 
picting the  license  and  turbulerce  of  Wal- 
lenstein's  soldiery,  and  inspiring  the  reader 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  commanding  intel- 
lect and  military  tact  which  restrained  so 
many  thousands  of  lawless  and  discordant 
spirits,  not  only  in  subordination,  but  at- 
tachment. It  has,  moreover,  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  the  following  parts  that  the 
Satiric  Drama  had  to  Tragedy  among  the 
Greeks.  The  other  divisions  of  the  poem 
are  intituled  *4Khe  Piccolomini,"  and  '*  The 
Death  of  Wallenstein."  The  towering  am- 
bition, and  all-mastering  genius  of  the  hero 
—the  cold  steady  loyality  of  Oclavio  Picco- 
Jomini,  which  all  that  genius  is  powerless 
to  touch — the  high,  confiding,  devoted  spir- 
it of  bis  son,  who  will  not  abandon  Wallen- 
ateio  till  his  treason  is  palpable,  and  then 
hesitates  not  to  sacrifice  all  far  his  sovereign 
-—the  gentle  beauty  and  devotedness  of  The- 
kla — these  are  pictures  which  have  never 
been  surpassed. 

About  this  time  Schiller  changed  his 
winter  abode  to  Weimar,  in  order  that,  in 
conjunction  with   his    friend    Goethe,  he 
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might  direct  the  theatre  there,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  and  opinions  of  both. 
At  Jena  he  bought  a  garden,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  built  a  small  house,  to  which 
he  betook  himself  in  the  summer,  to  have 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  composition. 
But  he  aflerwards  settled  entirely  at  Wei- 
mar. The  reigning  duke  continued  and 
increased  the  pension  bestowed  by  the 
Danish  prince,  though  Schiller's  literary 
successes  placed  him  beyond  the  need  of  it. 

"  Wallenstein  "  was  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession bv  his  other  plays.  "  Mary  Stuart" 
appeared'in  1800 ;  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans" 
in  1801 ;  The  Bride  of  Messina"  in  1803; 
•*  William  Tell "  in  1804.  During  this 
period  he  translated  Shakspeare's  "Mac- 
beth," Gozzi's  "Turandot,"  and  Ra* 
cine's  "  Phaedra,"  besides  some  other 
pieces.  While  occupied  in  the  tragedy  of 
"  Demetrius,"  a  severe  return  of  his  com- 
plaitift  elided  his  life  on  the  9th  of  May^ 
1805.  His  death  exemplified  tranquillity 
and  hope.  He  was,  as  has  been  above  oIh 
served,  a  different  man  afler  the  first  acces- 
sion of  his  illness ;  and  the  teaching  he 
had  received  from  his  first  affliction  was  yet 
further  improved  by  others.  In  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  he  lost  his  sister,  father, 
and  mother ;  the  two  former  in  the  same 
year  ( 1796).  "  He  felt  both  losses  acutely," 
says  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton ;  "  the  last  perhaps 
the  most ;  but  in  his  letters  it  pleases  us  to 
see  the  philosopher  return  to  the  old  child- 
like faith  in  God,  the  reliance  on  divine 
goodness  for  support  in  grief,  the  trust  in 
divine  mercy  for  the  life  to  come.  Por  it 
has  been  remarked  with  justice,  that  while 
Schiller's  reason  iso(\en  troubled  in  regard 
to  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  his 
heart  is  always  clear.  The  moment  death 
strikes  upon  his  affections,  the  phraseology 
of  the  schools  vanishes  from  his  lips — its 
cavils  and  scruples  from  his  mind ;  and  he 
comforts  himself  and  his  fellow»mourners 
with  the  simple  lessons  of  gospel  resigna- 
tion and  gospel  hope."  It  is  singular  that 
the  writer  of  this  passage  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  philosophy  which  Schiller  found 
powerless  to  console  affliction,  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  that  which  aided  him  so  eff- 
fectually  in  the  trying  season  of  incipient 
disease. 

A  few  words  on  some  of  his  latest  dra- 
mas must  conclude  this  memoir.  While 
we  cannot  concur  in  the  censure  which 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  passes  on  the  "  Mary 
Stuart,"  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  ques- 
tion of  its  inferiority  to  "  The  Maid  of  Or- 
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Jeans/'  ''Mary  Stuart"  is  a  beautiful 
creature  of  imagination ;  for  such  we  must 
eall  her,  notwithstanding  her  historical 
name :  as,  without  entermg  on  the  much 
Jitiffttted  question  of  Marj's  real  conduct 
UBuer  se?eral  suspicious  circumstances,  the 
poetical  Mary  is  certainly  much  more  that 
childlike  ideal  perfection  which  Schiller 
lored  to  contempt ^ite,  than  the  nursling  of 
courts  and  the  directress  and  intimate  of 
statesmen.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  character 
strictly  self^consistent ;  for  it  embraces,  in 
some  degree,  the  latter  view.  ''  Joanna  " 
is  still  further  removed  from  the  Joan  of 
history,  than  Mary  from  her  historical  pro- 
totype ;  but  she  is  altogether  a  character  of 
a  higher  order,  and  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  with  higher  views,  to  exemplify  and 
teach  exalted  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  Schiller's  mind,  while  occupied 
with  this  poem,  was  not  deeply  influenced 
by  spiritual  religion;  that  he  did  not  feel 
what  he  evidently  so  well  understood.  Be- 
sides, it  was  his  avowed  intention,  not 
without  a  lingering  of  his  early  predilec- 
tions, to  make  the  stage  a  kind  of  pulpit, 
and  inculcate  from  it  a  Christian  morality. 
And  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans  "  has  done  even 
more.  The  blessing  of  obedience,  the  evil 
of  the  smallest  sin,  the  necessity  and  bless- 
edness of  contrition,  are  there  depicted  in 
the  liveliest  colors.  '*  The  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina "  is  an  attempt  to  familiarize  the  mod- 
ern stage  with  the  chorus.  Its  plot  is  sim- 
ple, but  unpleasing.  The  lyrical  portions 
are  of  consummate  beauty.  ''William 
Tell  "  is  the  impersonation  of  Civil  liberty, 
as  "  Joanna"  is  of  spiritual  religion.  He 
is  of  a  very  different  order  from  Charles 
Moor  in  "  The  Robbers ;"  and,  indeed,  but 
for  the  assassination  of  the  tyrant,  he  might 
stand  as  a  noble  representative  of  the  ab- 
straction. The  catastrophe  was  historical, 
yet  we  know  that  Schiller  did  not  consider 
his  fictions  necessarily  to  be  limited  by  his- 
tory. But,  as  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  truly  re- 
marks, "  throughout  the  whole  breathes 
the  condemnation  of  the  French  anar- 
chy." 

In  a  sketch  of  this  kind  we  have  neces- 
sarily )efl  unnoticed  great  numbers  of 
pieces,  both  in  prose  in  verse,  the  produc- 
tions of  Schiller's  fertile  pen.  Of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  his  works  we  would  say 
with  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  "The  whole  scope 
and  tendency  of  his  writings,  taken  one 
with  the  other,  are  eminently  Christian. 
No  Qerman  writer,  no  writer  not  simply 
theological,  has  done  more  to  increase^  to 
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widen,  and  to  sanctify,  the  reverential  dis- 
position that  inclines  to  Faith."  This  is 
saying  much  for  one  educated  in  the  im« 
perfect  system  of  German  Protestantism^ 
and  exposed  to  metaphysical  temptation  in 
no  ordinary  degree. 

We  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  ex* 
tracts  from  Schiller's  dramatic  productions. 

BOYISH  FRIENDSHIP. 

Don  Cabloi,  Jia  1.  Scene  3. 

CT^nulaiiemqf  CkmUi  Htrhmri  CoUreO,  Eaq.) 

Cakloi. 

Ah  !  let  nie  weep,  and  on  thy  bosom  f>hed 
A  flood  of  burning  tears,  my  only  friend. 
I  possess  none— none — none  on  this  wide  earth. 
In  the  briiad  realms  my  father's  sceptre  swaye. 
The  expanse  of  waters  where  our  flag's  on- 
furled, 
There  is  no  place — none  else— where  I  could 

dare 
By  tears  to  lighten  my  o'erburdened  soul. 
I  charge  thee,  Roderick,  by  all  that  thou 
And  I  hereafler  hope  in  heaven  above, 
Dispel  me  not  from  this  beloved  epiit ! 

[The  Marquis  bends  over  him  in  speechless  emth 
tion.] 

Persuade  thyself  I  am  an  orphan  child, 

Whom  thy  compassion  raised  op  by  the  throna. 

Troly  I  know  not  what  a  father  means — 

I  am  a  king's  son. — O  should  it  occor, 

What  my   heart  whispers,    shoold*st    thoo   ba 

alone 
'Mong  millions  foond  to  understand  my  state  ; 
Should  it  be  true,  that  Nature's  parent  hand 
In  Carlos  re- created  Roderick, 
And  in  the  morning  of  our  life  awoke 
The  sympathetic  rbord  which  joins  our  soola— 
O  !  if  the  tear  which  mitigate**  my  grief 
Be  dearer  to  thee  than  my  father's  smiies — 

Marquis. 

'Tis  dearer  ftr  than  all  the  world  besides. 

Carlos. 

So  low  I'm  fhllen,  and  so  poor  Vm  grown. 
That  I  must  conjure  up  our  childhood's  years — 
That  I  most  sue  thee  to  discharge  the  debts, 
Forgotten  long,  in  infancy  contracted— 
When  thou  and  I,  two  wild  boys  as  we  were^ 
Grew  up  as  brothers,  my  one  sorrow  was 
To  feel  my  talents  thus  eclipsed  by  thine  ; 
Then  I  resolved  to  love  thee  without  bounds, 
Because  I  had  not  courage  to  be  like  thee. 
Hereon  began  I  to  torment  thee  with 
A  thousand  tender  pledges  of  my  love, 
Which  thy  proud   heart  returned  with  chilling 

cold. 
OA  stood  I  there— yet  thou  observed 'st  it  not ! 
Hot,  heavy  tear-drops  hanging  on  mine  eye, 
If  thou  ran'st  by  me,  and  with  open  arms 
Preas'd'st  to  thy  botom  soma  inferior  friends. 
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fAUGUBT, 


'*  Why  only  these  ?*'  I  mournfullj  exclaimed: 

**  Do  I  Dot  also  dearly  love  thee  loo  ?" 

Thou  ceremoniously  and  coldly  knelt'st ; 

^  That,"  thou  observed'st,  *'  is  due  to  the  King's 


Marquis. 

O!  cease,  Prince,  from    these  boyish  recollec- 

tions. 
Which  make  me  still  red  with  the  blush  of 

shame. 

Carlos. 

This  did  I  merit  not  from  thee.    Despise 

Thou  misht'st,  and  deeply  wound  my  heart,  but 

ne  er 
Estrange  it  from  thee.    Thrice  the  Prince  re- 
pulsed,— 
Thrice  he  came  back  to  thee  a  suppliant, 
T'  implo^  thy  love,  and  force  his  own  on  thee. 
Chance  brought  about  what  Carlos  ne'er  eould 

do- 
lt happened  in  our  games  thy  shuttlecock 
Struck  in  the  eye,  my  aunt,  Bohemia's  Queen — 
She  thou^t 'twas  done  intentionally,  and. 
Suffused  in  tears,  complained  unto  the  King. 
All  the  young  courtiers  were  straightway  sum- 
moned 
The  culprit  to  denounce — ^The  treacherous  act 
The  Monarch  swore  most  fearfully  to  punish. 
Though  'twere  his  son  who  did  it — I  perceived 
Thee  trembling  in  the  distance,  and  forthwith 
Stepped  out,  and  threw  me  at  the  Monarch's 

feet — 
**  I,  I  it  was  who  did  it,"  I  exclaimed  ; 
'*  On  thine  own  son  thy  vengeance  wreak  I" 

Marquis. 

Ah,  Prince, 
What  recollections  you  recall ! 

Carlos. 

It  KMW  wreaked. 
In  presence  of  the  servants  of  the  court. 
Who    all    stood     round    compassionate,    'twas 

wreaked 
Upon  thy  Carl,  fblly  as  •n  a  slave. 
I  looked  at  thee  and  wept  not ;  though  the  pang 
Made  my  teeth  chatter  loudly,  yet  I  wept  not — 
My  royal  blood  gushed  mercilessly  out 
At  every  stroke  jisgracefully  ;  I  looked 
At  thee,  and    #tept  not — thou   cam'st    up  and 

threw'st 
Thyself  loud  sobbing  at  my  feet — '*  Yes,  yes," 
Thou  crjed'bt ;  *'  my  pride  is  overcome — I  will 
Repay  the  debt,  when  thou  art  king." 

Marquis— [Ao^^  out  his  hand  to  him,} 

And  I 
Will  do  so,  Carl. — The'vow  I  made  as  boy 
I  now  renew  as  man.    I  will  repay. 
E'«n  now,  perhaps,  the  hour  is  come. 


MARY  STUART'S  IMPRISONMENT 
LAXED. 

Mart  Stvart.    Act  UL  Scene  I. 


RE- 


(Our  own   version,  as  we   are    not   awara   of 
another.) 

[A  Parle— The  foreground  occupied  with  trees — 
An  extensive  prospect  in  tha  background — 
Mary  runs  forward  in  haste  from  behind  the 
trees — Hannah  Kennedy,  (her  nurse,)  fol- 
lows at  a  distance.] 

KSBTirRDY. 

You  hasten,  e'en  as  though  you  were  on  wing ! 
I  cannot  follow  ! — O  do  viait  for  me  ! 

Mart. 

Let  me  enjoy  my  new  freedom's  pleasure  ! 

I  must  be  a  child  !  O  be  thou  one  too  ! 
I  spurn  the  green  turf  without  mode  or  measure  ! 

Dip  my  wing'd  step  in  the  morning  dew ! 
Am  1  in  truth  an  enfranchised  creature? 

Are  the  black  walls  of  my  dungeon  riven  ? 
Leave  me  to  drink  in  each  thirsting  feature. 

Full  and  free,  the  sweet  breeze  of  heaven  ! 

Kehridt. 

O  my  dear  lady !  you  are  still  imprSson'd ; 
Only  the  prison  bounds  are  not  so  narrow. 
You  only  see  not  the  surrounding  walls 
For  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  that  shroud 
them. 

Mart. 

Thanks,  thanks  again,  to  those  dear  friendly  trees. 

That  veil  my  pri^n  walls  with  verdant  gleam  ; 
Here  will  I  dream  of  liberty  and  ease ; 

O  why  awake  me  from  that  happy  dream  ? 
Is  not  the  broad  expanse  of  heaven  around^ 
My  glance,  delighted  and  unbound, 
Roams  forth  into  the  far  immensities  : 
There,  where  arise  the  misty  mountains  grsy, 

The  frontiers  stem  of  my  dominions  stand. 
And  those  free  clouds  that    southward  sweep 
their  way. 

Are  hasting  to  dear  Gallia's  distant  strand. 
Voyagers  light  of  the  joyous  pale, 
Oon  your  pinions  away  to  sail ! 
Greet  with  my  blessing  my  childhood's  land  ! 
Stem  captivity  doom'd  to  rue. 
Envoys  none  have  I  lefl  but  you  ; 
Free  through  the  air  is  your  path  serene ; 
Ye  serve  not  the  will  of  this  moody  queen. 

KxirvBDr. 

Ah,  my  dear  lady  !  you  are  rapt  too  far, 

And  long  withholden  freedom  makes  you  rave ! 

Mart. 

See  where  a  fisher  his  shallop  moors  ! 
Scant  is  the  pittance  his  labor  gains  ! 
Well  would  I  guerdon  his  dearest  pains. 
Would  ha  bat  waftme  to  friendly  shores ! 
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Otm  «nd  gold  fbr  fait  f«e  he  should  set, 
A  draught  should  he  have  he  ne*er  drew  before; 
Fortune  and  weultfa  be  should  find  in  bis  net, 
Would  he  speed  m%  but  safe  to  some  friendlj 
shore. 

KXBHXDT. 

O  desperate  hopes !  what  ?  see  ye  not  that  spies 
£v*n  now  at  distance  track  our  every  step? 
A  dark  and  gloomy  prohibition  scares 
Each  pity-loring  creature  from  our  way. 
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Mart. 


Nay, 


my   ffood   Hannah.    Trust  me,  not   for 

nought 

My  dungeon *P  door  isopen'd.    This  small  grace 
Is  voucher  df  some  greater  bliss  to  come. 
No~I  mistake  not !  'tis  the  active  hand 
Of  ever-watchful  lore !     I  recognize 
In  all  this  scheme  Lord  Le'ster's  mighty  arm. 
By  sofl  degrees  my  bounds  will  be  extended. 
The  less  shall  but  familiarize  the  greater, 
Until  at  lencth  I  gaze  upon  his  presence 
Who  shall  dissolve  my  nonds  for  evermore. 

KXVVRDT. 

Alas !  I  cannot  search  this  mystery. 
But  yesterday  and  you  were  doom*d  to  death, 
And  now  to-day  they  grant  this  sudden  fVeedom. 
But  I  have  heard  it  said,  their  chains  are  looe*d 
For  whom  the  everlasting  freedom  waits. 

Mary. 

Hear'st  thou  the  hunter's  bom  resounding, 

Mightily  calling  oVr  wood  and  plain  ? 
O  on  the  spirited  steed  to  be  bounding,^ 

Bounding  alons  in  the  gladsome  train  ! 
Hark  to  that  well  known  note  again  1 

Sadly  sweet  its  memories  are  ; 
Oft  have  I  jov*d  when  I  heard  of  yore, 
Over  the  highland  and  over  the  m(»or. 

Rushing  in  clamor,  the  chase  afar. 


JOANNA'S    SOLILOQUY    BEFORE    PRO- 
CEEDING ON  HER  MISSION. 

Maid  of  Orlbams,  Jndmitim, 

(TVatuUtion  in  BwrtuU  FkttUt  ZJkrmTf.J 

Fabiwbll,  ye  hills  and  ye  beloved  pastures; 
Ye  still  and  sombre  valleys,  fare  ye  well ! 
Joanna  shall  no  more  frequent  your  haunts} 
Joanna  bids  you  now  farewell  ror  ever. 
Ye  plants  which  I  have  watered  oA,  ye  trees 
Which  I  have  planted,  burgeon  blithesomely  ! 
Farewell,  ye  grottos,  and  ye  cooling  fountains ; 
Thou  Echo,  clear  soft  voice  of  this  calm  glen, 
That  oft  gave  answer  to  my  maiden  strain, 
Joanna  goes,  and  ne'er  returns  again  ! 
Scenes  of  my  early  quiet  joys,  farewell ! 
I  leave  yon  all  behind  me  now  fbr  ave  ! 
Rove  forth,  my  lambs,  upon  the  turfy  fell. 
Destined  henceforth  all  shepherd  less  to  stray ! 
Far  other  duties  call  me  hence  away  *, 


Far  other  iook  'tts  now  my  lot  to  lead 
Ob  the  red  field  of  peril  and  dbmay ; 
No  idle  earthly  yearnings  prompt  the  deed ; 
The  Spirit  bids  me  haste — He  calls,  and  I  must 
heed. 

For  He  who  erst  on  Horeb's  hallowed  side 
To  Moses  blazed  in  fiery  bush  revealed. 
And  bade  him  face  the  Egyptian's  ire  and  pride ; 
And  called  the  pious  David  from  the  field. 
For  pestoral  crook  imperial  glaive  to  wield  ; 
He  who  was  gracious  aye  to  shepherds — He 
To  his  high  work  mv  ministry  hath  sealed ; 
He  called  me  from  the  branebes  of  this  tree. 
And  said,  '*  Go  forth  on  earth  to  testify  for  me  * 

In  rugged  srms  thy  graceful  form  enfold ; 
In  gri£ng  steel  thy  tender  breast  attire  : 
No  youth  shall  kindle  in  ihat  bosom  cold 
Profane  and  idle  flame  of  earth's  desire. 
Thy  chainless  looks  shall  feel  no  bridal  tire ; 
No  babe,  reposing  on  thy  bosom,  trace 
An  infknt  image  of  a  manly  sire; 
For  thee  have  I  of  old  decreed  to  grace 
With  martial  powej"  and  fame  above  all  femala 
race. 

And  when  in  strife  the  boldest  fall  away, 
When  the  last  hour  of  France  is  hovering  nigh, 
Then  shall  thy  hand  my  Oriflamme  display. 
And,  swift  as  reaper  shreds  the  harvest  dry. 
The  haught  oppressor  shall  thou  burl  from  high, 
Bid  his  proud  star  in  mid  ascendant  cower. 
Rescue  thy  land's  heroic  progeny. 
And,  'neath  fair  Rheims'  emancipated  tower. 
Set  on  the  richtful  brow  the  sovran  crown  of 
power. 

A  token  Heaven  hath  shown — I  know  it  well ! 
He  sends  to  me  the  casque !  it  oomes  from  Him  ! 
With  mi|(ht  divine  I  feel  my  bosom  swell ! 
The  spint  of  the  flaming  Cherubim 
With  force  supernal  nerves  each  feeble  linnb. 
And,  wild  as  tempest  sweeps  the  midnight  sky. 
Forth  urges  to  the  iron  conflict  grim  ! 
Hark  !  through  me  peals  mv  country's  battle-cry ! 
The  trumpets'  fierce    acclaim!   the    mustering 
chivalry  ! 


TELL'S  SOLILOaUY  BEFORE   THE  AS- 
SASSINATION OF  GESLElt, 

William  Trll,  J3ct  IV.  Scene  III 

CTVamtltttion  in  Bitnu?$  F%rtsid4  Idkrary.J 

[A  hollow  ptM,  near  KHttmefat-^Tlie  toad  loadt  down  bo- 
tweoB  tho  roeki )  mad,  bofore  they  appear  oo  the  »taft, 
tnveUen  are  Men  on  the  heifhti.  Beelit  oIom  In  tte 
scene  on  every  tide :  on  one  in  the  foregrooad  is  a  projecl- 
inf  point,  covered  with  low  treei.] 

TBLL~[»fM  hU  ero$sh0W.] 

Thuovub  this  high  gully  must  be  pass. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  Kflssnacht — Here 
Will  I  commit  the  deed  fbr  which  I  came. 
The  place  is  suited  to  the  act :  the  trees 
Wilt  shield  me  firom  the  view,  and  there  rs  spaee 
Through  which  my  messenger  ean  seek  its  aim ; 
Th4  narrow  path  wiU  hindar  fbUowvri. 
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A   TIBIT  TO  TSS   GBSAT  IT*  BIRNAKD. 


Make  ap  thy  account  with  heaven,  \ot6  gorernor ! 
Thou  mast  go  hence— thy  Intt  aands  are  ran  oat. 

Oh  !  I  lived  calm  and  harmless,  and  my  prey 
Was  the  wild  deer  that  dwelt  withm  our  forests: 
My  thoughts  were  free  from  violence,  until  thou 
Didtt  steal  the  gift  of  peace  from  out  my  heart. 
And  changed  the  milk  of  human  thought  and 

feeling 
Into  foul  poison.    To  harnh  thoughts,  which  ne'er 
Till  thou  didst  teach  them  me,  my  soul  e*er  knew, 
Hast  thou  iLured  me.    He  who  struck  the  aim 
From  tho  head  of  his  own  child,  oh,  shall  he  not 
As  surely  strike  to  the  life-blood  of  hit  foe.' 

My  poor,  my  innocent  children,  my  loved  wife, 
Must  I  protect  'gainst  thee,  lord  governor. 
There,  when  I  drew  my  bow,  and  my  hand  trem- 
bled. 
And  thou  with  devilish  joy  compelledst  me 
To  aim  at  the  head  of  my  own  child — when  I, 
All  powerless,  sunk  before  thee, — then  I  swore 
A  fearful  oath — breathed  to  the  ear  of  God, 
And  not  of  man— that  my  next  arrow's  aim 
Should  be  thy  heart.     What  in  that  hour  I  swore 
Of  deadly  agony,  I  will  perform  ; 
God  will  require  it  at  my  hai^ds — to  Him 
I  breathed  my  oath. 

Thou  art,  my  lord,  placed  here  in  my  empe- 
ror's stead, 
Yet  never  had  the  emperor  allowed 
Such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done.    He  sent  thee  here 
To  deal  out  justice  to  the  land. — Severe 
Perchance  he  knew  thou  wert,  for  'twas  in  wrath 
He  sent  thee ;  but  he  did  not  bid  thee  slake 
Thy  murderous  thirst  of  blood  on  harmless  men 
But  there  is  One  who  shall  avenge  onr  cause. 

O  come  then  forth,  thou  messenger  of  pain  ! 
Mv  dearest  treasure  now,  my  highest  good  ! 
The  heart  that  did  resist  all  pious  prayers 
Shall  not  have  power  to  resist  thy  point ! 
And  thou,  my  trasty  bow-string,  in  good  stead 
Thou  oft  hast  served  till  now  in  joyful  sports, — 
Forsake  me  not  in  this  most  fearful  earnest ; 
Hold  firm  for  one  aim  more,  and  wine  aright, 
As  thoa  so  oA  hast  done,  my  pointed  barb ; 
For  if  it  play  me  false,  I  have  no  other 
To  fill  its  destined  part. 

[Travdlers  pass  over  the  stage,"] 

Upon  this  stony  bank  will  I  sit  down. 
*Twas  placed  for  the  repose  of  travellers ; 
For  here  there  is  no  dwelling ;  each  one  goes 
With  careless  step,  nor  heeds  the  fellow-men 
Who  pass  him  by,  nor  thinks  if  they  are  well 
Or  ill,  if  joy  or  sorrow  rest  with  them. 
The  careful  merchant,  pilgrims  with  few  goods. 
Few  cares,  the  pious  monk,  the  dark  grim  robber, 
Th«  merry  player,  and  the  carrier 
Who  comes  from  other  lands  with  laden  beasts. 
From  every  region  of  the  world  do  men 
Pass  by  this  road,  to  accomplish  each  his  work  : 
Mine  is  a  work  of  death  !  [He  sits  down.] 

Oh  !  once,  my  children,  there  was  joy  for  you. 
When  from  the  chase  }^our  father  late  returned  ! 
For  never  came  he  to  his  home  but  brought 
Bometh'mg  for  you— either  a  flower  he'd  plucked 
From  ofi"  the  Alps,  or  some  rare  bird,  or  Amnion's 

li«irn 
floeh  as  the  travellers  find  upon  the  hills. 
Far  other  deadlier  object  now  he  seeks : 
On  the  wild  way  he  sits  with  vengeful  thoughts-^ 
It  is  his  enemy's  life  for  which  he  waits— 
And  yet  •'en  now  his  thong hts  are  but  of  yon 


[August, 

His  children.    To  guard  yon,  and  your  gentle  in* 

noeence 
To  shield  against  the  tyrant's  raga— he  draws 
His  bow,  such  fearfUl  mnrder  to  commit ! 

[He  starts  up.] 
It  is  a  noble  prey  for  which  I  wait. 
The  hunter  oft  beneath  the  coldest  skies 
Will  leap  from  crag  to  cra^  thro'  the  whole  day, 
And  climb  the  rugged  precipice,  oft  stained 
By  the  drops  of  his  own  blood,  and  weiry  not, 
So  he  csn  ssrike  his  prey  ;  but  here 
I  have  a  far  more  noble  prize — the  heart 
Of  my  dread  foe,  who  seeks  to  ruin  us. 

[Jotfful  music  is  heard— gradually  approaches  in 

the  distance,] 
From  my  childhood  have  I  been  innred 
To  feats  of  arrhery  ;  my  bow  has  been 
Constant  compsnion  of  my  life  ;  to  the  goal 
I  oft  have  shot,  and  many  a  fair  prize 
Have  I  brought  home  from  feasts  where  archcn 

meet. 
But  the  master-shot  of  all  to-day  I  seek, 
And  carry  the  best  prize  that's  to  be  won 
Throughout  the  whole  wide  circle  of  the  Alps* 


From  the  Metropolitaa. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD, 

Thb  ascent  of  the  St.  Bernard  occupies 
ten  hours ;  it  is  merely,  what  it  has  been 
called,  *'  a  secondary  Alpine  pass."  There 
are,  of  course,  objects  of  considerable  in- 
terest on  the  route  (for  in  what  part  of 
Switzerland  are  there  none  ?) ;  and,  besides 
peculiar  attractions,  the  scenery  here  par- 
takes of  that  majestic  character  which  will 
be  found  more  or  less  to  distinguish  a)l 
mountain  districts.  Here,  to  be  sure,  are 
not  the  glaciers  of  Chamouni  or  of  the  Ober- 
land  ;  but  the  eye  lingers  on  many  an  Al- 
pine torrent  hurrying  from  mountain  to 
rock,  and  from  rock  to  hill ;  with  some  the 
amazing  volumes  of  water  come  thundering 
at  once  down  some  declivity,  rising  again 
in  the  purest  vapor;  while  others  come 
frothing  over  ledges  of  rock  thousands  of 
feet  in  elevation,  and  you  may  see  rain* 
bows,  coming  and  going  with  the  sun,  sit 
hovering  in  the  spray.  There,  too,  on  the 
hill-side,  repose  the  huge  pines  and  mighty 
timbers,  all  rotting  together  in  confusion, 
where  they  have  been  prostrated  by  the 
storm  ;  and  on  every  side  are  to  be  seen  gi* 
gantic  masses  of  rock,  the  natural  supports 
of  which  having  been  undermined  by  ages, 
they  have  been  precipitated  by  their  own 
weight,  and  slid  off  bodily  into  the  vale  be- 
low. Now  and  then,  too,  a  report  IVom  the 
ride  of  the  chamois-banter  breaks  s marti  j 
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upon  the  ear,  re-echoed  from  a  hundred 
points;  and  aometiraes,  though  of  course 
more  rarefy,  the  hunter  himself  may  be  seen 
descending  from  the  heighu  in  the  dress 
peculiar  to  his  vocation,  and  with  the  ani- 
mal he  has  killed  swnng  round  his  body. 
Even  the  numerous  goats,  and  the  stray 
cattle  with  their  enormous  bells  bring  with 
them  the  interest  of  association,  adding  life 
to  the  solitary  grandeur  of  such  a  scene; 
and  not  uufrequently  the  imperial  eagle  of 
the  Alps,  that  terror  of  the  goatherd,  darts 
forth  into  view  from  his  lofty  retreat,  or 
sails  impudently  about  your  path. 

About  half-way  lies  the  hamlet  of  St 
Pierre  ;  here  it  is  usual  for  the  traveller  to 
seize  the  only  opportunity  tha(  offers  of  rest 
and  refreshment;  unless,  indeed,  a  desolate 
hovel,  which  the  avarice  of  some  individual 
has  erected  still  higher  up  in  the  mountains, 
can  be  called  a  place  of  entertainment.  On 
quitting  St.  Pierre  you  begin  to  feel  the  real 
mountain  air,  and  to  wrap  your  cloak  more 
closely  around  you ;  for  the  elevation  is  al- 
ready considerable,  and  becomes  every  mo- 
ment progressively  greater.  Beyond  this 
point,  too,  the  path  is  more  liable  to  be 
missed,  as  the  great  landmarks  of  moun- 
tains on  either  side  no  longer  serve  as 
guides  and  preclude  the  wandering  of  trav- 
ellers. The  great  danger  now  is  the  con- 
cealment of  the  track  by  snow,  or,  if  there 
be  any  foul  weather  in  this  cold  region,  it 
will  of  course  be  a  snow-storm.  And  now, 
at  last,  the  head  of  the  mountain  is  itself 
visible,  towering  some  *  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  clouds,  if  clouds  there  should  un- 
luckily be ;  but  if  it  could  be  seen  as  I  saw 
it,  on  the  clearest  of  October's  days,  with 
its  snows  beautifully  set  against  a  deep-blue 
sky  in  the  back-ground,  perhaps  nature 
could  not  present  a  more  sublime  object 
than  the  St.  Bernard,  unless,  indeed,  it 
were  its  loftier  neighbor,  Mont  Blanc  itself. 

Reaching  the  spot  where  the  mountain 
rises  more  abruptly,  the  traveller  must  pre- 
pare himself  for  a  rougher  and  more  careful 
ascent;  not  unfrequently  he  will  find  him- 
self compelled  to  climb  up  with  hand  and 
foot  the  different  steeps  that  present  them- 
selves. There  is  much  sameness  and  little 
interest  in  this  occupation,  but  it  does  not 
last  long  before  a  low-roofed  shed  becomes 
visible  on  the  right  of  the  path,  which  is 
styled,  "  The  Refuge."  This  hovel,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  four  bare  walls  with  a 
roofing  to  them  and  without  even  a  door  to 
the  entrance,  was  built  for  the  temporary 
reception  of  such  travellers  as  are  too  late 
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to  reach  the  Hospice  that  day,  or  Bve  too 
fatigued  to  proceed  further.  The  building, 
such  as  it  is,  is  also  useful  in  case  of  acci- 
dents ;  here  the  servants  of  the  Hospice, 
accompanied  by  the  dogs,  lie  in  wait  every 
day  when  the  season  is  unfavorable,  for  the 
relief  of  travellers  ;  and  should  they  not  re- 
turn at  a  certain  and  fixed  hour,  it  is  con- 
cluded at  the  Hospice  that  something  is 
wrong,  and  the  monks  one  and  all  go  forth 
in  a  body  with  food  and  restoratives  to  their 
assistance. 

About  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Refuge, 
but  standing  more  off*  from  the  path,  is  an- 
other lonely  shed ;  this  is  the  bone-bouse ; 
as  the  distance  from  this  spot  to  the  Hos- 
pice is  somewhat  considerable,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  here  a  receptacle  for  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  unhappily  fallen 
asleep  in  the  snow,  or  had  been  killed  by 
avalanches. 

The  first  view  of  the  Hospice  breaks  sud- 
denly upon  the  eye  when  but  a  stone's 
throw  from  its  bleak-looking  walls;  it  seems 
to  start  up  suddenly,  as  it  were,  from  the 
elevation  on  which  it  stands,  having  about 
it  a  comfortless,  naked  Took,  unrelieved  of 
course  by  a  single  tree  or  even  shrub.  The 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  from 
the  rock  on  which  it  has  been  built,  and 
the  only  natural  advantage  which  it  pos- 
sesses is  the  neighborhood  of  a  lake,  which 
is  ice  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  year. 
It  is  the  highest  habitation  of  the  known 
world,  and  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  pass  by  it  into  Italy  is  a  saving  of  two 
days. 

On  the  steps  of  the  door  generally  may 
be  seen  lying  one  of  the  celebrated  dogs. 
The  moment  you  are  in  view  you  are  wel- 
comed with  the  deep  and  peculiar  bark  of 
these  animals,  and  having  once  noticed  him 
and  thus  introduced  yourself,  you  are 
friends  forthwith.  It  is  even  prudent  to  do 
this,  for  I  was  al\erwards  told  that  in  the 
event  of  neglecting  it  you  are  sure  to  be 
watched  by  the  animal  during  your  stay, 
and  perhaps  suspected  to  be  what  you  ought 
not  to  be.  As  I  approached  the  building, 
my  attention  was  particularly  attracted  to 
three  or  four  Italian  boys  who  were  gazing 
about  the  premises  with  intense  curiosity, 
though  they  were  but  lightly  clad,  and  stood 
shivering  in  the  pitiless  blast  of  these  moun- 
tains, with  their  arms  folded  over  their 
breasts;  they  seemed  to  be  feeling  for  the 
first  time  the  immense  diflference  between 
the  atmosphere  they  were  in  and  that  of 
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their  own  sonny  Italy.  One  of  them  had  a 
monkey  for  a  companion,  another  a  cage  of 
white  mice,  and  a  third  music  ;  they  in- 
formed me  in  the  house  that  these  boys 
came  acros  the  mountain  in  such  shoals 
upon  their  way  to  England,  that  it  had  been 
found  imperative,  from  the  scantiness  of 
provisions,  to  allot  them  only  a  certain  por- 
tion of  food  each.  They  also  sleep  three 
or  four  together  in  one  apartment 

A  few  yards  from  the  Hospice  itself 
stands  the  charnel-house — a  low,  square 
building,  distinguished  only  as  to  its  ex- 
terior by  a  massy  grated  window.  Here 
repose,  and  have  reposed  for  centuries,  the 
bodies  or  bones  of  ail  those  who  have  met 
their  fate  on  this  mountain  from  frost  or  ac- 
cident. Decomposition  goes  on,  of  course, 
very  slowly  here ;  and,  though  the  floor  of 
this  apartment  is  covered  to  some  depth 
with  confused  hones,  yet  the  bodies  which 
still  stand  against  the  walls  or  lie  reclined 
in  great  numbers,  are  in  a  state  of  wonder- 
M  preservation.  The  flesh  still  remaining 
upon  the  bones  has  the  appearance  of  shr^ 
veiled  parchment ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  bodies,  the  nicest  sense  of 
smelling  could  detect  nothing  offensive. 
But  the  eye  is  the  organ  that  is  offended 
upon  entering  this  dead-house ;  the  teeth, 
the  hair,  and  even  eyes  still  remain  on  all 
that  have  not  actually  fallen  to  pieces,  and 
the  expression  of  the  countenance,  yet  more 
horrible  in  death,  is  still  there  which  it  had 
in  the  moment  of  dissolution.  The  more 
general  expression  is  that  of  grinning  (the 
effect  of  the  extreme  cold  upon  the  jaws) ; 
but  there  are  some  faces  among  them  not 
to  be  overlooked,  which  give  horrible  evi- 
dence of  the  aoutest  suffering. 

There  is  one  corpse  in  particular  of  a 
woman  enfolding  in  her  argis  her  infant 
child ;  she  is  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  and 
the  expression  in  the  face  of  the  dead  be- 
trays the  most  extreme  mental  anguish  that 
could  be  conceived.  Even  in  death  the 
child  is  folded  to  the  breast  with  a  mother's 
last  grasp,  and  it  never  was  attempted  to 
loosen  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  upon 
a  shell  a  little  elevated,  lies  the  last  victim 
of  death  in  his  winding-sheet.  The  body 
at  present  there  is  that  of  a  servant  who 
died  some  years  ago,  there  being  no  other 
burial-place  even  for  the  domestics  of  the 
Hospice.  The  monks  themselves  ave,  of 
course,  buried  in  the  vaults  of  their  chapel. 

The  fraternity  consists  of  fifleen  persons, 
including  a  principal.  Their  ranks  are 
supplied,  in  case  of  death,  from  the  priest- 
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hood  in  the  icaaton  below ;  and,  though  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  change  for  the  worsen 
yet  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  promotion  to  be- 
come a  brother  of  the  convent. 

The  brethren  are  obliged  to  go  down  at 
intervals  to  recruit  themadvesin  the  valley^ 
either  at  St.  Pierre  or  Martigny  ;  for  other? 
wise  it  has  been  found  that  the  human  frame 
is  incapable  of  standing  such  a  coBtinued 
siege  of  frost. 

Certainly  the  existence  of  such  au  insti* 
tation  as  this,  and  the  fact  that  men  can  be 
found  to  live  under  it,  speaks  highly  for  ha- 
manity ;  for,  in  fact,  to  what  higher  effort 
can  philanthropy  be  carried  ?  The  monks 
seem  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  day 
in  prayer,  and  service  i^>peared  to  be  con- 
stantly going  forward  in  the  chapel.  Their 
profession  of  faith  is  Catholic  ;  but  be  their 
creed  what  it  may,  these  ecclesiastics  seem 
to  comprehend  the  true  spirit,  and  practise 
the  best  part^  of  religion — love  towards  one 
another.  For  the  entertainment  of  their 
guests  no  charge  whatever  was  made  by 
these  hospitable  men,  and  from  the  poorer 
or  larger  class  no  remuneration  whatever  is 
expected.  There  is,  indeed,  fitted  up  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  chapel,  a  box  (having 
in  its  lid  a  small  aperture)  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unfortunate,  and  it  is  usual  for  the 
richer  visitors  to  testify  their  gratitude  in 
this  way ;  but  even  if  the  proceeds  of  this 
collection  were  applied  towards  the  sup- 
porting  the  expenses  of  this  establishment, 
they  would  supply  a  very  inadequate  fund 
indeed.  Provision,  and  even  fire-wood, 
are  forwarded  from  Martigny,  of  course 
with  great  labor  and  considerable  expense ; 
and  for  such  purposes  the  mules  and  ser- 
vants of  the  society  are  under  the  necessity 
of  descending  the  mountain  every  day. 
There  is  always  an  average  number  of 
guests  to  entertain,  for  even  if  the  weather 
be  too  unfavorable  for  travellers  to  make 
the  pass,  then  the  persons  already  there  are 
snowed  up,  and  must,  of  course,  be  fed  and 
catered  for  during  their  stay.  The  truth 
is,  such  an  establishment  is  not  and  never 
could  be  maintained  by  the  chance  contri- 
butions of  any  passing  strangers ;  a  tax  is 
laid  in  the  first  place  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Valais,  perhaps  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
visions ;  and  secondly,  it  is  supported  by 
bequests  and  the  liberal  donations  of  patrt- 
otic  individuals. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mentioBy  casuaUj 
at  least,  the  dqgs  of  the  convent.  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  celebrated  animals^  aiU 
the  duties  allotted  to  them  have  so  oftep 
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been  described,  tbet  it  is  perbaps  needless 
to  be  diffuse  on  tbe  subject  here.  Many 
baYe  been  the  lives  reported  to  have  been 
saved  through  their  assistance ;  they  effect, 
in  sliort,  what  human  aid  never  could  have 
contrived.  By  their  wonderful  instinct  they 
are  enabled  to  discover  and  trace  the  path 
however  concealed  by  snow.  They  roam 
over  the  mountain  day  and  night;  and 
should  they  fall  in  with  any  poor  wretch 
who  has  wandered  from  the  track,  or  who 
is  disabled  by  accident,  they  either  lead  the 
way  for  him  as  a  guide,  or  fly  back  alone 
for  assistance.  It  is  reported  that  the  ori- 
ginal breed  is  lost;  but  this  is  not  admitted 
at  the  convent ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  pres- 
ent race  seem  sufficiently  sagacious  and 
efficient  for  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 
There  are  now  but  five  of  these  animals 
empfoyed,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
scarce,  and  when  untrained  may  be  bought 
by  strangers  for  a  sum  varying  from  two  to 
six  Nopoleons.  The  mountaineers,  and 
even  the  peasants  of  the  valleys  below,  are 
oflen  seen  with  a  dog  of  St.  Bernard  attend- 
ant upon  them,  and  do  not  at  all  scruple 
paying  the  value  of  so  noble  a  companion. 
The  dogs  are  never  bred  on  the  mountain, 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  its  atmos- 
phere ;  but  there  is  a  kennel  for  them  at  St. 
Pierre,  and  again  another  at  Martigny. 

On  reaching  the  Hospice,  travellers  are 
immediately  received  with  the  greatest  hos- 
pitality, and  every  want  is  attended  to.  A 
bed-chamber  is  allotted  to  each  person,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  extreme  cold  in  these 
upper  apartments  the  guests  are  cautioned 
not  to  remain  there  (unless  it  be  for  repose) 
any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
They  are  afterwards  ushered  into  the  an- 
tique-looking saloon,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  stands  a  fine  slab  of  black  marble, 
having  on  it  a  Latin  inscription,  and  erected 
by  the  j^ublic  of  the  Valais  in  gratitude  to 
Napoleon.  The  saloon  or  receiving-cham- 
ber is  a  curious  wainscoted  apartment,  hav- 
ing about  it  a  very  monastic  air,  but  a  little 
spoiled,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  several  fantastic  trifles  from  Brigh- 
ton, the  gifl,  probably,  of  some  well-mean- 
ing lady  who  has  reached  the  convent.  In 
this  apartment  you  are  left  to  amuse  your- 
self till  six  o'clock — the  supper  hour  (should 
you  arrive  before  that  time) — and  there  are 
not  wanting  several  objects  of  interest  to 
engage  the  attention. 

The  album  of  Sl  Bernard,  or  travellers' 
booky  is  a  curious  record  of  facts  and  opin- 
ions.    In  this  it  is  osaal  for  every  one  t0 
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write  his  name,  and  whatever  else  his  fancy 
or  gratitude  may  dictate.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  kept  for  more  than  three  years, 
or  if  it  has,  there  has  been  sad  depredation 
committed  upon  its  leaves  by  the  autograph 
hunters. 

Adjoining  the  saloon  is  a  small  room  or 
cabinet  containing  coins  and  other  Roman 
antiquities.  These  were  all  dug  up  near 
the  lake  or  on  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
ing, where,  it  seems,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, there  was  a  temple  to  Jupiter. 
Among  the  coins  I  noticed  a  gold  piece 
with  the  head  and  superscription  of  Romu- 
lus. Here  are  also  a  few  good  pictures, 
and  I  perceived  in  one  of  the  frames  Land- 
seer's  fine  engraving  of  the  dogs  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, which  the  holy  fathers  are  not  a  little  * 
proud  of.  It  is  clear,  however  (as  they 
themselves  observe),  that  the  artist  could 
never  have  been  at  the  convent,  or  if  he 
had,  he  has  sacrificed  truth  to  effect.  There 
are  no  trees  of  any  description  on  the  moun- 
tain ;  the  outline  ^iven  of  the  building  in 
the  distance  is  as  unlike  as  maybe,  and  the 
costume  of  the  monks  is  very  unfaithful. 

At  the  hour  of  six  you  are  received  at 
supper  by  one  of  the  monks,  who  do  the 
honors  in  rotation.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  present  when  this  was  the  principal's 
office.  There  were,  beside  myself,  two 
American  gentlemen,  who  had  ascended 
that  day  from  the  Italian  side.  The  monk 
addressed  himself  attentively  to  each  of  us 
in  turn,  and  had  about  him  so  little  of  tbe 
recluse,  that  he  seemed  more  the  courtier 
and  man  of  the  world.  Every  information 
we  could  seek  he  was  ready  and  even  anx- 
ious to  afford ;  and,  as  we  naturally  desired 
that  which  was  local,  he  willingly  gave  us 
every  particular  of  the  establishment.  The 
substance  of  the  conversation  has  been  al- 
ready laid  before  the  reader. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  monks  to  retire 
by  times  to  their  cells ;  the  time  of  going 
to  rest  is  of  course  lell  optional  to  their 
guests,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  they  would  be 
more  pleased  by  keeping  early  hours  ;  and 
no  one  is  very  anxious  to  keep  watch  aller 
a  toilsome  day's  journey. 

In  the  morning  those  who  can  rise  in  time 
may  be  much  gratified  by  attending  service 
in  chapel,  and  it  is  considered  a  compli- 
ment to  do  so.  Here,  too,  is  a  fine  monu- 
ment of  General  Desaix  well  worthy  atten- 
tion. The  general  was  buried  in  this  spot 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  the  monument  itself 
being  forwarded  from  the  French  capital. 

Alter  the  service  we  were  received  at  tbe 
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breakfast  table  by  our  retainer  as  before ; 
he  aflerwnrds  sent  a  domestic  for  a  large 
bunch  of  keys,  and  obligingly  offered  to 
show  us  whatever  else  was  attractive  in  the 
house.  The  library  contains  a  collection 
of  valuable  and  rare  books;  many  of  them, 
however,  seemed  to  be  in  manuscript  and 
somewhat  venerable.  There  is  also  another 
cabinet  of  natural  curiosities  up  stairs,  hav- 
ing besides  an  excellent  electrical  machine, 
and  several  valuable  miscellanies,  presented, 
I  was  told,  by  American  travellers. 

When  we  had  thus  seen  all,  the  principal 
of  the  convent  took  lea\e  of  us  kindly;  for 
it  is  expected,  of  course,  should  the  weath- 
er permit,  that  you  proceed  on  your  jour- 
ney, and  make  way  for  new  guests.  Such, 
then,  is  this  valuable  institution — the  Hos- 
pice of  St.  Bernard — a  spot  not  only  inte- 
resting from  historical  associations,  but 
which  all  who  have  visited  can  hardly  fail 
to  think  better  and  nobler  of  their  species. 
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Introductione  Critica  atque  indicibus  in- 
struxit  JoANNBs  Eduardus  Ekdmann, 
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ctdee  d*  une  introduction.  Par  M.  Amr- 
DBB  Jacques,  Professeur  de  Philosophie 
au  College  Royal  de  Versailles.  Paris, 
1842. 

3.  Oeuvres  de  Locke  ct  Leibnitz,  contenant 
r  Essai  sur  F  Entendement  Humain,  re- 
vu,  correge,  ct  accompagne  de  Notes,  V 
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fesseur de  Philosophie  au  College  de 
France,  et  a  la  Faculte  des  Lettres.  Pa- 
ris, 18a9. 

4.  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Freiherr  von  Leib- 
nitz— Eint  Biographie.    Von  Dr.   G. 


These  books  are  the  productions  of  a  spe- 
cies of  thinking  that  is  very  rare  in  this 
country,  but  of  which,  in  Germany,  France, 
and  America,  the  Press  is  giving  forth  some 
original  and  many  republished  specimens.* 
Containing  as  they  do  the  results,  and  in 
many  respects  splendid  results^  of  purdy 
abstract  thinking,  the  philosophical  works 
of  Leibnitz  are  singularly  fitted  for  contrib- 
uting to  imbue  the  mind  of  an  ardent  stu- 
dent with  comprehensive  and  lofty  speco* 
lation.  While  his  writings  abound  in  dar- 
ing hypotheses,  they  have  yet  greatly  ad- 
vanced metaphysical  science,  by  rendering 
current  a  multitude  of  new  ideas;  and  the 
fact  of  the  circulation  of  an  amount  of  ab- 
stract thought  so  great,  so  peculiar  in  its 
kind,  and  so  fitted  to  set  other  minds  to 
work,  as  these  books  contain,  can  never  be 
unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who 
would  observe  and  study  literature  in  its 
most  solemn  relation.  Besides  their  intrin- 
sic value,  they  are  connected  with  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  speculation. 
This  philosopher  looms  vast  even  in  the 
distance,  at  the  entrance  of  the  labyrinth  of 
the  recent  German  philosophy.  Though  a 
curious  combination  of  circumstances  has 
hitherto  preserved  the  surface  of  the  Brit- 
ish mind  almost  unruffled  by  an  influence 
powerful  enough  to  create  so  much  com- 
motion on  the  continent  of  Europe,  there 
are  signs  in  the  literary  horizon  which  be- 
token a  change,  for  which  society  in  this 
country  would  do  well  to  be  prepared.  By 
the  well-regulated  study  of  these  unwonted 
topics,  we  might  not  merely  disarm  the  ene- 
mies of  religion,  of  what  in  other  times  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  favorite 
weapon  of  assault,  but  we  might  even  con- 
vert that  weapon  into  an  instrument  of  use 
in  the  Christian  service.  We  therefore 
willingly  take  occasion,  from  the  interest 
revived  elsewhere  in  the  life  and  labors  of 
Leibnitz,  and  indicated  among  other  means 

*  The  amooDt  of  republished  metaphysical  lit- 
eratiire  of  the  higher  kind  which  has  appeared  in 
those  countrit-s  wilhin  the  last  twenty  vears,  ia 
worthy  of  remark. .  tioinit  idea  of  it  may  be  form- 
ed from  any  common  catalogue  of  4>ooks  recently 
issued  fVom  the  Press  of  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Paris  or 
Ufwton.  The  labors  of  M.  Cousin  in  this  depart- 
ment are  well  known.  The  works,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  Plato,  Proclus,  Abelard,  Des  Cartes,  An- 
dr6,  Pascal,  ^c,  have  re-appeared  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  this  eloquent  founder  of  tJM 
modern  ecleetic  sgJiooI  of  Frauoe. 
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by  these  recent  publications,  to  pass  short- 
ly in  review  the  leading  events  recorded  in 
bis  biography,  accompanied  with  a  few  his- 
torical and  a  few  speculative  notices,  as  an 
introduction  to  that  great  theme  on  which 
bis  labors  were  especially  bestowed — Me- 
taphysical Philosophy. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  persona]  history 
df  the  great  philosopher  whose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  Article,  is  likely,  besides 
its  intrinsic  use  and  interei^t,  to  be  a  valua- 
ble help  to  him  who  desires  to  understand 
and  appreciate  his  writings.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  most  of  the  materials  col- 
lected by  former  biographers,  eulogists,  and 
commentators,  along  with  some  new  in- 
formation, have  l>een  condensed  into  a  use- 
ful biography  by  Dr.  Guhrauer,  who  has  al- 
ready laboriously  edited  several  of  the  works 
of  Leibnitz,  and  contributed  to  the  revival 
of  an  interest  in  the  philosopher.  His  bi- 
ography is  well  fiited  to  bring  the  reader 
into  intercourse  with  the  great  German,  and 
those  numerous  contemporaries  with  whom 
he  maintained  a  "  literary  commerce  "  dur- 
ing the  thinking  age  in  which  he  lived.  It 
has,  however,  less  of  an  academic  cast  than 
we  might  have  asked  for,  and  relates  to  the 
external  rather  than  the  internal  life  of  its 
illustrious  subject.* 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  was  born  in 
Leipsic  on  the  21st  of  June,  1646.  He 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  that 
had  gained  distinction  in  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  His  grand-uncle,  Paul  Leib- 
nitz, attracted  notice  in  the  wars  in  Hun- 
gary, and  was  highly  honored  by  the  Em- 
peror Rodolph  11. 

We  must  not  omit  a  special  allusion  to 
the  eventful  epoch  of  the  philosopher's 
birth.  Just  a  hundred  years  before,  Lu- 
ther had  rested  from  his  earthly  labors,  dur- 
ing the  excitement  of  the  greatest  and  most 
happy  religious  and  social  change  which 
the  world  has  witnessed  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  But  soon  after  the 
Reformer's  death,  Christian  doctrine,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of  Christian 
organization  in  the  Church,  became,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  gradually  separated 
more  and  more  from  the  hearts  of  nomi- 
nally Christian  men.     The  coldness  of  ma- 

*  Since  the  substance  of  this  Article  was  cnm- 
posed,  we  have  received  a  ^*  Life  of  Leibnilx^by 
John  M.  JUackie.  Boston^  1845."  It  is  nearly  a 
reproduction,  in  £nglibh,  of  the  German  biogra- 
phy of  Dr.  (iu  rnuer,  and  is  still  more  exclusively 
confined  to  the  details  of  the  external  lifi;  of  Leibn 
nitz. 
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thematical  demonstration  represented  Chris- 
tianity in  the  pulpits  and  halls  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Reformation,  where  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  icy  orthodoxy  of  Calix- 
tus  took  the  place  of  the  fervid  sermons  of 
Luther. 

Besides  that  it  was  the  era  of  a  great 
evangelical  revival,  the  period  of  the  re- 
formation in  religion  was  a  time  of  much 
general  excitement  and  progress  in  society. 
The  reformation  of  Philosophy  was,  how- 
ever, the  work  of  a  subsequent  period. 
During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, the  recovery  and  revived  use  of  the 
remains  of  antiquity  supplied,  for  the  most 
part,  sufficient  materials  for  literary  activi- 
ty. The  controversy  between  the  Aristo- 
telians and  the  Ramists  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had,  moreover,  diverted  men's 
minds  from  the  production  of  a  philosophy 
altogether  modern  and  reformed.  The 
birth  of  Leibnitz  was  just  subsequent  to  the 
time  when,  the  strength  of  the  evangelical 
movement  having  unhappily  abated  in  most 
countries,  a  movement  towards  a  reform  of 
philosophy  had  succeeded.  The  mind  is 
not  likely  at  any  time  to  be  strongly  stirred 
by  such  a  science  as  Theology,  without 
being  directed  to  "  the  science  of  sciences." 
A  new  philosophy  had  been  developed  in 
England  and  France.  Bacon's  Advance- 
ment of  the  Sciences  appeared  in  1605,  and 
the  Method  of  Des  Cartes  in  1637.  In 
each  country  philosophy  had  assumed  a 
fundamentally  different  form.  In  England, 
the  practical  character  of  the  people  well 
harmonized  with  the  lessons  of  comprehen- 
sive sagacity  that  were  given  forth  in  the 
works  of  Bacon  ;  and  these  naturally  led  to 
the  solid  and  cautious,  yet  withal  little  ima- 
ginative form,  which  metaphysical  science 
has  assumed  in  the  works  of  Locke;  and 
through  Locke,  generally,  in  the  British 
philosophy.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  philosophical  writings  of  Des  Cartes 
had  awakened  that  style  of  speculation 
which  cannot  be  wholly  dormant  while  the 
spirit  of  Plato  and  St.  Austin  attracts  sym- 
pathy in  the  world,  and  which  in  France, 
subsequently  to  Des  Cartes,  was  adorned 
and  elevated  by  some  of  the  noblest  and 
worthiest  spirits  of  modern  times.  Besides 
the  lives  of  Malebranche  and  F6n6lon, 
those  of  Pascal,  and  Arna^ld,  and  Nicole^ 
and  the  other  recluses  of  Port-Royal,  give 
to  the  Cartesian  a  more  sacred  interest  than 
can  be  attached  to  any  other  modern  school 
of  philosophy.  Although  this  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  its  history  is  marred  bj  that  mjrstie 
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quietism  which  the  monastic  genius  of  the 
Romish  Church  tends  to  foster,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  find  even  this  imperfect  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
may  be  allied  to  general  speculation. 

But  Germany  was  thenceforward  to  be 
the  focus  of  Idealism,  and  of  abstract  think- 
ing of  every  kind.  In  that  country,  previ- 
ously to  the  rise  of  the  Leibnitzian  philoso- 
phy, there  had  been  no  manifestation  of  the 
new  spirit  of  reform.  The  labors  of  Leib- 
nitz mark  the  commencement  of  the  very 
singular  course  which  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy has  since  run  in  the  native  country 
of  that  celebrated  thinker.  Since  then,  the 
original  distinction  between  the  schools  of 
Locke  and  Leibnitz  has  modified  the  cur- 
rents of  thought  in  Britain  and  Germany, 
and  is  thus  connected  with  many  of  those 
characteristics  by  which  the  British  is  sig- 
nally distinguished  from  the  Continental 
mind.  Since  then,  too,  Germany  has  been 
the  centre  of  European  speculation,  and 
has  exhibited  some  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  in  the  history  of  human 
thought.  There,  amid  the  successive  revo- 
lutions of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  every 
abstract  question  has  been  debated  that  the 
mind  of  man  can  entertain  ;  and  there  has 
been  added  to  preceding  ones  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  and  instructive  of  all  the 
records  of  the  clouded  wanderings  of  hu- 
man reason.  The  discussions  raised  by 
Leibnitz  have  given  birth  to  the  philosophi- 
cal systems  of  Kant,tFichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel,  and  so  to  the  now  enormously  accu- 
mulated materials  of  the  Teutonic  meta- 
physics. 

The  father  of  Leibnitz  was  Professor  of 
Morals  in  the  ancient  University  of  Leip- 
sic.  He  died  during  the  childhood  of  his 
son.  By  his  pious  mother,  the  thoughts  of 
the  young  Gottfried  Wilhelm  were  much 
directed  to  religion  ;  and  this  guidance  no 
doubt  gave  to  his  subsequent  speculations 
much  of  that  theological  cast  by  which  they 
are  distinguished.  Both  his  parents  were 
Lutherans.  Leipsic  was  nearly  the  only 
scene  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life.* 
In  the  Nicolai  School  of  that  city,  and  also 
in  the  University,  which  he  entered  in  1661 , 
he  gave  early  evidence  of  the  peculiar  char- 

*  Ad  interesting  account  of  the  remarkable  self- 
educating  process  which  the  mind  of  Leibnitz 
underwent  during  these  years,  nearly  related  as 
that  is  to  the  subsequent  development  of  his  phi- 
losophy, is  given  by  himself  in  the  "  Paeidii  In- 
troductio  Historical"  See  £rdmann*fl  Edition,  p. 
:dX,  and  see  also  p.  1G2. 
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acter  of  his  very  extraordinary  parts.  His 
powers  of  mind  were  directed,  in  turn,  to 
almost  every  object  of  knowledge.  He  ea- 
gerly studied  history  and  the  ancient  clas- 
sics, in  which  his  reading  extended  far  out  of 
the  beaten  track  in  which  the  ill-judged  ex- 
ertions of  his  narrow-minded  teachers  would 
fain  have  restrained  him.  It  was,  however, 
when  he  was  introduced  to  logic  and  phi^ 
losophy,  that  the  strength  of  his  genius, 
and  the  special  direction  of  his  mind,  were 
fully  shown.  He  read  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
Plotinus,  and  revelled  in-  the  subtilties  of 
the  scholastic  metaphysics — that  stimulant 
of  the  human  intellect  for  so  many  hundred 
years.  In  his  father's  richly-stored  library, 
he  read,  almost  during  the  years  of  child- 
hood, Scotus,  and  Fonseca,  and  Rubius, 
and  Suarez,  and  Zabarella,  and  other 
schoolmen,  with  special  delight.  To  the 
literature  of  theology  he  was  no  stranger, 
even  at  this  early  period.  His  thoughts 
were  directed  to  the  deep  controversies 
about  election  and  grace,  by  the  works  of 
St  Austin  and  Luther,  the  reformed  the- 
ology, and  the  writings  of  Anthony  Ar- 
nauld.  The  amount  of  learning  thus  ac- 
cumulated by  this  precocious  student,  be 
fore  he  entered  the  University,  appears  to 
have  been  prodigious.  Soon  after  that 
epoch  in  his  life,  Des  Cartes  fell  into  his 
hands.  His  tendency  towards  eclecticism, 
aAerwards  more  fully  displayed,  was  shown 
in  endeavors  to  harmonize  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, Des  Cartes  and  the  schoolmen.  The 
scholastic  logic  and  philosophy  was  then 
dominant  in  Leipsic,  as  it  was  in  most  of 
the  other  universities  of  Germany.  The 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  teaching 
then  generally  prevalent  in  Germany,  ill 
harmonized  with  the  fire  of  speculation 
that  was  already  kindled  in  the  bosom  of 
the  youthful  Leibnitz.  A  thousand  chime- 
ras of  speculation  floated  through  his  brain. 
He  started  a  thousand  difficulties  to  his 
teachers  and  associates.  Even  Bacon,  and 
Des  Cartes,  and  the  later  philosophy, 
served  to  awaken  rather  than  to  convince 
him.  His  mind  was  too  independent  to  be 
moulded  by  others.  His  intellect  revolted 
from  the  authority  of  his  teachers.  In 
solitude,  he  cherished  the  most  ardent 
views  of  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  the  progress  of  man. 

The  whole  history  of  the  early  years  of 
Leibnitz  forms  a  precious  record  of  what 
we  might  call  speculative  experience ;  it  re- 
veals the  self-educating  genius  of  the  real- 
ly original  mind,  and  shows  a  singular  de- 
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velnpment  of  abstract  thought  at  an  age 
when  the  attention  is  usually  engrossed 
with  the  objects  of  sense.*  In  his  record* 
ed  experience,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  are  to 
be  found  the  dim  forms  of  those  problems 
which  agitated  his  thoughts  during  the 
most  active  years  of  his  life.  For  days 
together,  as  he  tells  us,  he  was  wont  to  pur- 
sue his  walks  alone  in  the  woods  of  Rosen- 
thai,  near  Leipsic,  revolving  in  his  soul  the 
first  principles  of  that  mysterious  life,  to  a 
consciousness  of  which  he  was  become 
awake.  Before  he  had  studied  mathemat- 
ics, physics,  or  morals,  he  was  led  to  the 
conception  of  the  higher  philosophy.  He 
felt,  what  can  be  felt  only  by  the  true  meta- 
physician, a  need  for  that  scheme  of  eter- 
nal first  principles  on  which  all  knowledge 
must  depend.  This  was  the  theme  of  his 
earliest  writings.  His  speculations  on  a 
universal  language,  grounded  on  what  he 
calls  the  alphabet  of  thought,  and  his  trea- 
tise dt  principio  indimdui^  published  when 
under  twenty,  display  the  metaphysician 
capable  of  going  back  to  (irst  principles, 
and  of  following  consequences  intrepidly  to 
their  issues.  In  these  labors  of  this  early 
period,  we  receive  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole  intellectual  life  of  Leibnitz.  They 
are,  moreover,  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  national  philosophy  which  he  originated. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the 
subject  in  the  sequel. 

Owing  to  a  difierence  with  the  Universi- 
ty authorities,  Leibnitz  left  Leipsic,  and  his 
native  country  of  Saxony,  and  in  1666 
went  to  the  University  of  Altdorf.  There 
be  received  his  degree  in  law  the  same  year. 
He  thus  belongs  to  that  class  of  distin- 
guished philosophers  who  have  been  bred 
to  the  legal  profession.  The  philosophy  of 
law  naturally  attracted  his  thoughts.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  published  a  tract 
on  jurisprudence,  which  forms  an  epoch  in 
that  science.  **  There  was  only  one  man 
in  the  world,''  says  Hallam,  "  who  could 
have  lefl  so  noble  a  science  as  philosophical 
jurisprudence  for  pursuits  of  a  still  more  ex- 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  collect  illustrat'ons 
of  such  experience  out  of  the  biographies  of  think- 
ing men,  A  solemn  moral  regard  is  due  to  thf 
cases  of  those  especially  (as  Pascal)  in  whom  a 
personal  religious  sentiment  is  found  to  mingle 
with  the  operations  of  a  mtnd  engaged  in  the  pro- 
cess^'fl  of  reflection,  dnd  which  finds  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin  and  guilt  a  new  element  of  diffi- 
culty and  distress.  Such  instances  suggest  the 
whole  subject  of  the  higher  religious  experience^  of 
which  the  phenomena  are  extremely  important  to 
the  student  of  Scrip|ur«  and  of  the  human  spirit. 
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alted  nature,  and  for  which  he  was  still 
more  gifted ;  and  that  man  was  Leibnitz. 
He  passed  onwards  to  reap  the  golden  har- 
vests of  other  fields." 

After  leaving  the  University,  he  led  a 
somewhat  desultory  liie  for  several  years. 
During  the  interval  between  1666  and  1676, 
he  visited  several  of  the  German  nniver^ 
sities,  which  must  have  served  to  confirm 
his  academical  tendencies.  A  professorial 
chair  was  soon  within  his  reach,  but  was 
declined  by  one  whose  projects  of  reform  in 
philosophy  were  too  comprehensive  to  be 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  Uni- 
versity. In  1667  he  removed  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Baroa 
von  Boineburg,  and  was  patronized  and 
employed  by  the  Elector  of  Mentz.  During 
his  residence  in  the  Electorate,  he  was 
much  engaged  in  public,  legal,  and  diplo- 
matic labors,  as  well  as  in  literary  pursuits. 
Yet  his  mind  was  all  the  while  pervaded  bj 
the  great  idea  of  his  life.  He  found  time 
toeditthe  Antibarbarusof  the  Italian  Nizo- 
lius,  and,  besides,  was  active  in  theological 
controversy.  The  baron,  who  was  born  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  had  johied  the  com- 
munion of  Rome,  and  was  much  interested 
in  a  scheme  for  the  union  pf  the  Romish 
and  Lutheran  Churches.  This  eclectic 
scheme  was  afterwards  the  great  theme  of 
the  public  life  of  Leibnitz. 

His  speculations  about  this  time  are 
marked  by  the  vagueness  naturally  charac- 
teristic of  one  who  had  cast  off  the  author- 
ity of  others,  and  had  not  resolved  a  system 
for  himself  It  was  the  transition-period  in 
his  life,  during  which  his  recorded  thoughts 
teem  with  the  germs  of  those  ideas  that  are 
found  in  a  matured  form,  and  in  such  pro- 
fuse variety,  in  the  Nouveaux  Essais,  and 
the  TheocUcic. 

These  years  are  still  more  distinguished 
as  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  that 
literary  intercourse  which  afterwards  accu- 
mulated so  enormously,  and  in  which  Leib- 
nitz always  appears  in  the  centre  of  the 
thinking  spirits  of  his  age.  h  commenced, 
and  was  maintained,  among  others,  with 
the  kindred  minds  in  the  Cartesian  school 
— with  Malebranche,  the  recJuse  author  of 
the  Rethtrche  dt  la  Verite^  of  whom  we 
have  the  interesting  records  that  his  genius 
was  altogether  dormant,  till  kindled  by  con- 
tact with  the  speculations  of  Des  Cartes, 
and  that  his  controversy  about  Idealism 
with  Berkely,  on  the  only  occasion  they 
ever  met,  so  roused  the  ardor  of  the  then 
aged  philosopher,  that  his  death  is  recorded 
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a  few  days  after — and  with  Arnaald,  the 
pious,  contemplative  Jansenist  of  Port-Roy- 
aly  the  theological  and  philosophical  antag- 
onist of  Malebranche.  Leibnitz  visited 
Arnauld  at  Paris  in  1672,  and  remained  in 
that  brilliant  metropolis  daring  the  greater 
part  of  the  few  following  years.  In  1673, 
be  went  for  a  short  time  to  London,  and 
came  in  contact  with  many  of  the  English 
savans — among  others,  with  Collins  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.*  Shortly  before  his 
death,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  Spinoza, 
that  type  of  the  demonstrative  metaphysi- 
cians, received  a  visit  at  the  Hague  from 
the  now  rising  Saxon  philosopher.  From 
the  extraordinary  logical  concatenation  of 
the  system  of  Spinoza,  his  mind  must  have 
received  a  powerful  impression.  From 
about  1674,  his  intercourse  with  Hobbes 
may  be  dated.  The  skeptical  Bayle  seems 
to  have  been  the  useful  instrument  of  the 
more  full  development  of  his  ideas — an  in- 
direct benefit  which  the  cause  of  truth  has 
of^en  received  from  the  labors  of  skepti- 
cism.t 

The  year  1676  is  an  era  in  the  life  of 
our  philosopher.  Death  had  taken  away 
his  patrons  the  Elector  of  Mentz  and  Von 
Boineburg.  He  was  himself  in  Paris.  But 
.  his  fanfie  was  become  illustrious  all  over 
Germany,  and  he  now  accepted  an  offer, 
tendered  for  the  third  time,  to  reside  at  the 
brilliant  literary  court  of  Hanover.  Thus 
commenced  a  connexion  which  lasted  dur* 
ing  the  remaining  forty  years  of  his  life, 
and  in  which  he  held  a  succession  of  legal 
and  literary  offices,  under  the  Duke  John 
Frederic  and  his  successors,  the  Electors 
Ernest  Augustus,  and  George  Louis,  the 
latter  of  whom  became  George  I.  of  Eng- 
land, two  years  before  the  death  of  Leib- 
nitz. The  additional  means  enjoyed  by 
him  at  Hanover  for  gratifying  the  peculiar- 
ities of  his  genius,  were  used  with  his  char- 
acteristic ardor.  The  multiplicity  of  his 
aims  during  these  forty  years  is  marvellous. 
The  development  of  his  speculative  genius 
continued  to  advance,  and  his  thoughts, 
stirred  from  their  lowest  depths  by  the  cy- 
^e  of  the  sciences  during  that  whole  pe- 
riod, would  present  an  exceedingly  curious 

*  Did  it  consist  with  our  desifD  to  make  length- 
•ned  allusion  to  the  mathematical  contributiuus 
of  our  philosopher,  we  should  find  liim  holding 
the  Brst  rtnk  in  these  pursuits,  end  ^  sharing  with 
fiir  Isaac  Nd'Wton  himself  the  glory  of  bis  immor- 
tal discoveries.'' 

t  Leibnitz  nudihered  among  his  confidential 
eorrespondt-nts  a  Sc)>tcbman — Burnet  of  Kemney. 
Bee  Dutens'  Edition, V|>1.  vi. 
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spectacle,  if  we  could  hare  these  changes 
in  the  current  of  the  soul  represented  to  the 
senses.  History,  languages,  i^^^gjt  maib- 
ematics,  chemistry,  medicine,  politics,  and 
theology,  in  turn  secured  his  attention,  and 
his  busy  spirit  collected  the  various  learo^ 
ing  of  each  department.  His  almost  super- 
human versatility  of  mind  secured  for  Leib- 
nitz the  highest  distinction  in  most  of  the 
sciences  which  come  within  the  range  of 
human  thought.  In  history  he  labored  for 
years  on  the  antiquities  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  early  annals  of  Ger^ 
many.  An  experience  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  historical  researches  suggested  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  languages  as  an  in? 
strument  for  facilitating  these  efforts.  To 
the  study  of  languages  he  accordingly  ap- 
plied himself  with  incredible  zeal.  He  laid 
ambassadors  and  Jesuit  missionaries  under 
contribution  for  facts.  On  account  of  this 
single  department  he  maintained  a  vast  cor- 
respondence. Facts  gathered  from  China 
and  the  Eastern  tongues  served  tostivnulate 
his  exertions,  and  added  new  materials  for 
speculation.  Not  content  with  records  and 
memorials  of  the  past,  gathered  from  the 
words  and  works  of  man,  he  interrogated 
the  globe  itself.  In  his  speculations  on  the 
physical  vestiges  of  its  early  history,  we  Bnd 
very  remarkable  anticipations  of  the  hypo- 
theses of  British  geologists  of  our  own  day. 
These  may  be  seen  in  his  curious  tract  en- 
titled Protogea.* 

Leibnitz  was  able,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  to  combine  tlie  active  and  the  ab- 
stracted life.  A  great  part  of  his  time  was 
busied  with  the  conduct  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical negotiations.  The  details  of  his 
services  in  the  department  of  secular  poli- 
tics are  of  less  use  for  illustrating  those  fea- 
tures of  his  mind  which  we  are  most  anx- 
ious to  impress,  and  maj  therefore  be  passed 
by.  His  correspondence  upon  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Rheinfeis,  with  Arnauld,  with  Spinola,  and 
with  fiossuet,  which  occupied  more  or  less 
of  his  time  during  twenty  years,  demands  a 
more  distinct  notice.  The  reunion  of  the 
Protestants  with  Rome  was  then  placed  by 
Leibnitz  in  the  first  rank  of  those  questiona 
on  a  settlement  ofwhich  his  heart  was  set 
By  his  philosophic  mind  this  adjustment 
was  felt  to  be  nearly  related  to  bis  pre- 
viously ascertained  speculative  doctrines  of 
the  theocracy,  and  of  a  universal  hierarchy. 
His  veneration  for  the  Romish  theory  of  a 

.  See  Datens'  Edition,  toL  ▼. 
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living  infalliblB  authority,  sapplementary  to, 
and  expository  of,  the  written  word  o( 
Scripture,  was  indeed  coupled  with  a  pro- 
test against  the  existing  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  and  an  expression  of  his  fear  that 
a  forma)  adherence  to  Rome  on  his  own 
part  would,  from  the  practical  intolerance 
of  the  Romitih  theologians,  cramp  the  free- 
dom of  his  philosophical  speculations. 
Though  he  thus  firmly  resisted  all  solicita- 
tions to  join  the  outward  communion  of  the 
Papal  Church,  yet  his  heart,  and  perhaps 
his  conviction,  was  accorded  to  the  system 
of  the  hierarchy.  His  love  for  scholastic 
learning  may  have  biassed  his  inclinations 
in  this  direction,  and  bis  comprehensive 
genius,  like  that  of  many  other  kindred 
spirits,  found  gratification  in  the  seeming 
vast  unity  and  completeness  of  the  ideal 
Catholic  Church,  with  its  ritual,  aud  its  or 
ganization,  apparently  so  suited  for  all  the 
various  characters  and  circumstances  of 
those  whom  it  desires  to  embrace  within  its 
ample  fold,  and  all  bearing  so  much  the 
semblance  of  «  fitting  picture  of  that  still 
▼aster  organization  wherein  he  loved  to  con- 
template the  whole  universe  reclaimed  into 
the  harmony  of  the  government  of  the  All- 
holy  and  the  All-wise.  We  must  not  ex- 
tend our  notice  of  this  very  suggestive  topic. 
This  part  of  the  life  of  our  philosopher  is 
not  one  which  occasions  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion. The  source  of  those  oscillations  of 
opinion  which  are  sometimes  the  conse- 
quence, in  honest  and  devout  minds,  of  a 
many-sided  view  of  an  extremely  compre- 
hensive subject,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  inconsistencies  of  Leibnitz  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was 
much  engaged  with  another  project  of  ec- 
clesiastical union.  A  scheme  was  devel- 
oped by  him  about  the  year  1697  (under 
the  auspices  of  the  Courts  of  Hanover  and 
Berlin )i  for  a  general  union  against  Rome 
of  the  Protestants,  and  especially  of  the  two 
great  sections  of  Protestantism,  the  Luther- 
an and  the  Reformed.  It  was  quite  suited 
to  Uie  eclectic  genius  of  the  philosopher, 
and  was  long  pressed  by  him  on  the  public 
attention.  He  labored  to  destroy  what  he 
called  the  '*  idle  phantoms/'  by  which  the 
Protestant  Churches  were  separated.  But 
the  same  vicious  principles  which  pervaded 
his  other  scheme  of  universal  Christian 
communion,  marred  this  project  of  Protest- 
ant union.  Both  were  essentially  merely 
political  and  philosophical.    We  find  noj 
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recognition  of  Religion  and  of  the  Church 
as  independent  powers,  whose  liberties  are 
essential  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends 
of  the  Christian  society.  Even  this  philo- 
sopher seems  not  to  have  felt,  that  when  re- 
ligion becomes  the  slave  of  merely  human 
authority,  it  ceases  to  be  either  the  great 
instrument  of  civilization,  or  the  means  of 
preparing  men  for  the  full  communion  of 
the  city  of  God.  The  pious  Spener,  who 
had  personally  experienced  this  supernat- 
ural force,  predicted  the  ill  issue  of  the 
Conference  for  Union,  held  in  Hanover  in 
1698,  at  which  Leibnitz,  Jablonski,  and 
Molanus  were  present.  The  result  justified 
his  sagacity.  A  scheme  for  Ecclesiastical 
union  or  co-operation,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful, should  be  able  to  assume  the  spirit 
of  hearty  and  supreme  devotion  to  religion 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  be  united 
and  not  the  political  arrangements  of  na- 
tions, but  the  progress  of  a  great  spiritual 
commonwealth  must  be  its  ruling  princi- 

The  general  doctrine  of  toleration,  and 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  attainment  of 
truth,  were  frequently  the  subjects  of  inci- 
dental speculation  on  the  part  of  Leibnitz, 
connected  as  they  are  with  these  ecclesias- 
tical questions,  and,  indeed,  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  whatever  relates  to  the  social  or 
individual  good  estate  of  man.  His  dispo- 
sition was  naturally  tolerant.  In  his  works 
we  have  repeated  glimpses  of  those  doc- 
trines which  have  now  become  much  more 
widely  diffused  throughout  society,  and 
which  were  so  admirably  enforced  by  his 
great  contemporary  Locke.  He  repeatedly 
appreciates  with  distinctness  the  value  of  the 
prevalence  of  mild  sentiments,  and  an  un- 
sectarian  spirit,  as  means  for  the  discover? 
and  diffusion  of  truth — habits  of  mind, 
which,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  are  becoming 
now  of  more  generally  recognized  moral 
obligation. 

*  It  appears  that  an  attempt  was  made  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  supported  hy  Leib- 
nitz, to  introduce  the  constitution  and  liturgy  of 
the  English  Church  into  Hanover  and  Prussia. 
A  correspondence  was  opened  with  the  Arch- 
bishop or  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  English  liturcy  was 
translated  in  o  German  in  1704.  How  strangely 
do  the  events  of  historv  re-appear!  The  at* 
tempt  to  ajpproximate  the  organization  of  th^ 
Churches  or  England  and  Prussia  was  unsnecess- 
fully  revived  very  recently  ;  and  in  1817,  the  fond- 
ly-cherished scheme  of  Le  bnitz,  having  for  its 
••nd  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed, 
was  actually  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of 
the  kte  Kiag  of  PrasMa. 
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Even  the  speciflative  discussion  of  this 
class  of  subjects  has  not  yet  been  exhaust- 
ed. There  is  wide  room  for  an  investiga- 
tion into  those  general  relations  among 
men  considered  as  members  of  society,  in 
regard  to  individual  belief  or  opinion, 
which  the  moral  law  demands,  and  which 
reason  and  experience  approve,  as  best 
fitted  to  secure  the  most  extensive  diffusion 
of  truth ;  and  in  subordination  to  which 
all  special  social  organization,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  ought  to  be  regulated.  The 
full  solution  of  this  great  problem  is  still 
among*  those  left  to  exercise  the  minds  of 
the  men  of  this  or  of  some  future  age. 

Throughout  the  forty  years  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  court  of  Hanover,  Leib- 
nitz maintained,  with  unabnted  energy,  his 
literary  iiftercourse,  during  which  he  set- 
tled and  strengthened  the  foundations  of 
the  literary  republic  of  Europe.  In  16S7, 
he  travelled  up  the  Rhine,  -and  ransacked 
the  libraries  and  archives  of  Bavaria,  Bo- 
hemia and  Vienna,  extending  his  acquaint- 
ance with  learned  men.  In  1689,  he  went 
to  Italy,  and  gained  free  access  to  the  Vati- 
can and  Barberini  libraries.  His  inter- 
course with  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious 
Orders,  was  all  turned  to  the  account  of  add- 
ing to  his  stoi'es  of  learning.  After  visiting 
Rome  he  travelled  through  most  of  Italy, 
and  returned  to  Hanover  in  1690,  only  to 
resume  his  labors  in  the  Royal  library,  of 
which  he  had  been  appointed  keeper.  In 
1700,  he  was  the  means  of  founding  the 
famous  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  meant 
by  him  to  be  a  centre  of  German  literary 
and  scientific  intercourse  and  effort.  He 
was  unfortunately  unsuccessful  in  his  en- 
deavor to  establish  at  Vienna  another  insti- 
tute of  the  same  kind,  and  on  a  still  more 
comprehensive  plan.  He  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  civilization  of  the  rising  Russian 
empire,  and  had  several  personal  confer- 
ences on  the  subject  with  Peter  the  Great. 
He  busied  himself  with  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  missionary  exertion  in  Russia, 
and  also  in  the  German  States,  where  he 
was  anxious  that  the  schools  and  colleges 
should  be  seminaries  of  Protestant  mis- 
sions. 

Amid  all  bis  diversified  projects  and  stu- 
pendous literary  activity,  the  metaphysical 
tendency  ever  preserved  the  ascendency  in 
the  genius  of  Leibnitz.  His  philosophical 
principles  were  gradually  matured  soon  af- 
ter his  settlement  in  Hanover.  The  doc- 
trine of  Monads  appeared  in  a  succession 
of  publications  subsequent  to  1660.    Some 
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of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  philo- 
sophy are  due  to  the  publication  of  the  cel- 
ebrated "Essay  on  Human  Understand- 
ing," which  appeared  in  1090,  and  at  once 
attracted  his  attention.  There  could  be 
little  mutual  sympathy  between  two  philo- 
sophers so  completely  antagonist  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Essay  and  himself.  Locke  de> 
spised  what  he  called  the  "  chimeras "  of 
Leibnitz.  The  Teutonic  philosopher  ac- 
corded to  his  English  contemporary  the 
praise  of  perspicuity,  but  proclaimed  his 
utler  ignorance  of  the  "  demonstrative 
metaphysics."  In  1703,  being  disengaged, 
he  undertook  ti  formal  reply  to  Locke, 
which  he  completed  in  the  following  year. 
The  death  of  Locke  caused  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  publication  of  this 
book,  which  did  not  appear  till  long  afier 
the  death  of  the  author.  In  1765,  it  was 
given  to  the  world  by  the  industrious 
Raspe.  This  work,  under  the  title  of 
**  Nouveaux  Essms  sur  fEntendement  Hu' 
main"  is  the  masterpiece  of  his  philosophi- 
cal works,  and  contains  the  substance  of  all 
that  has  been  advanced  by  him  on  behalf  of 
his  speculative  system,  against  the  school  of 
Locke.  • 

Leibnitz'  manner  of  publication  was,  for 
the  most  part,  fragmentary.  His  "  Sy»- 
teme  de  F Harmonic  Preetablie*'  is  developed 
in  various  small  treatises.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  great  work,  which  is  more  popular 
and  practical  in  its  style,  and  therefore  more 
generally  known  than  any  of  his  other  wri- 
tings, the  preparation  of  which  occupied 
much  part  of  many  years  of  his  life.  We 
refer  to  the  Thiodicke — a  book  which 
holds  a  front  rank  in  the  very  small  class  of 
works  specially  conversant  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  religion.  The  design  of  the  Thk- 
odicte  is  to  reconcile  the  existence  and 
continuance  of  evil  in  the  universe  with  the 
character  of  God — to  remove  a  difficulty 
that  has  been  raised  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
religions — and  that  is  to  be  counted  the 
fundamental  metaphysical  problem  of  the 
Christian  philosophy.  It  has  ahready  been 
indicated  that  the  thoughts  of  Leibnitz 
were  directed  to  these  subjects  from  the 
time  of  his  decided  intellectual  develop- 
ment. In  1671  he  wrote  a  tract  on  Free 
Will  and  Predestination.  The  negotiations 
about  Church  union  probably  interested 
him  the  irore  in  these  speculations,  as  the 
circulation  of  doctrines  fitted  to  harmonize 
the  Scripture  view  of  the  character  of  God 
with  the  dark  phenomena  of  the  moral 
world  might  facilitate  the  peace  of  the 
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Church.  The  avowed  pnrp<^se  of  the  The- 
odicee  is  to  refute  the  skeptical  principle  of 
Bayle,  who  denied  the  consistency  of  faith 
and  reason,  and  thus  laid  a  foundation  for 
universal  doubt.  The  public  appearance 
of  the  work  in  1710,  produced  a  profound 
sensation.  It  was  received  with  applause 
by  most  of  the  continental  universities,  but 
the  prevalence  of  Locke's  Philosophy  in 
England  prepared  the  public  mind  in  this 
country  to  receive  it  with  distaste. 

The  current  of  speculation  continued  to 
flow  during  the  later  years  of  the  philoso- 
pher's life.  In  1714  he  drew  up  a  scheme 
of  his  philosophy  for  the  use  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  (La  monadologie).  This 
period  of  his  life  was  signalized  by  his 
correspondence  with  Des  Bosses.  The 
close  of  1715  is  memorable  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  still  more  interesting  cor- 
respondence. In  a  letter  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  he  assailed  the  philosophical  and 
religious  principles  of  the  school  of  Locke 
and  Newton.  This  called  forth  Samuel 
Clarke  on  their  defence.  The  replies  of 
Leibnitz  and  the  rejoinders  of  Clarke  con- 
tain as  large  an  amount  of  curious  specula- 
tion as  any  wo|k  of  modern  times.  The 
manner  of  God's  relation  to  the  universe 
— the  nature  of  miracles — the  laws  of  the 
divine  and  hnman  will — the  ideas  of  space 
and  time — and  the  character  and  limits  of 
the  material  world,  are  among  the  stores  of 
this  magazine  of  speculative  discussion. 
The  controversy  was  continued  with  in- 
creasing zeal  on  both  sides.  Inferior  far 
in  power  of  generalization  and  originality 
to  his  antagonist,  the  intellect  of  Clarke 
was  yet  possessed  of  an  acuteness  and  logi- 
cal force  which  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  skilful  of  philosophical  disputants,  and 
demanded  a  full  display  of  the  comprehen- 
siveness and  grandeur  of  mind  of  his  Ger- 
man rival.* 

But  that  mighty  spirit  was  now  to  have 
his  connexion  with  this  scene  of  existence 
closed.  Leibnitz  had  suffered  from  occa- 
sional illness  during  several  preceding 
years.  These  attacks,  however,  passed 
away,  and  the  philosopher  resumed  his 
speculations  with  renewed  energy.  In  No- 
vember 1716,  when  he  had  to  prepare  his 
reply  to  Clarke's  fidh  letter,  his  complaint 
returned  with  great  violence.  The  closing 
sceue  suggests  gloomy  reflections,  as  the 


*  An  English  version  oft*^is  corro^pondence 
was  published  by  Clarke  in  1717. 
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lurid  glare,  which  during  his  extraordinary 
life  had  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world,  dis- 
appears ;  while  we  have  not  the  record  we 
could  desire,  indicating  that  the  moral  sen- 
sibilities of  the  Philosopher  were  rightly 
alive  to  the  decisive  nature  of  the  awful 
change.  His  seventy  years  are  ended,  and 
the  lightning  seems  lost  among  dark  clouds. 
During  the  last  day  of  his  life,  we  are  told 
he  was  busied  in  conversation  with  his 
physician  on  the  nature  of  his  disease,  and 
on  the  doctrines  of  alchymy.  Towards 
evening  his  servant  asked  him  if  he  would 
receive  the  Eucharist.  "  Let  me  alone," 
said  be ;  ''I  have  done  ill  to  no  one.  I 
have  nothing  to  confess.  All  must  die." 
He  raised  himself  on  the  bed  and  tried  to 
write.  The  darkness  of  death  was  gath- 
ering around  him.  He  found  himself  una- 
ble to  read  what  he  had  written.  He  tore 
the  paper,  and,  lying  down,  covered  his 
face,  and  a  few  minutes  aAer  nine  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  November,  1716, 
he  ceased  to  breathe.  It  is  most  solemn  to 
contemplate  a  human  spirit,  whose  course 
of  thought  throughout  life  was  unsurpassed 
for  power  of  speculation,  and  daring  range 
of  mind  among  the  higher  objects  of  know- 
ledge, and  which,  at  the  period  of  its  de- 
parture, was  in  the  depths  of  a  controversy 
about  the  mysteries  of  the  supersensible 
world, — thus  summoned  into  that  world,  to 
become  conversant  in  its  final  relations  with 
that  Being  who  had  entrusted  it  with  such 
mental  power,  and  whose  nature  and  attri- 
butes had  so  often  tasked  its  speculative 
energies. 

The  effect,  upon  most  minds,  of  the  re- 
cord of  the  life  of  this  Philosopher,  is  like- 
ly to  be  a  confuted  amazement  at  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  of  continued  mental 
exercises  so  unparalleled  in  kind  an()  vari- 
ety. Yet  a  vague  impression  of  this  sort 
ought  not  to  be  the  predominant  one.  A 
grand  unity  pervades  the  seeming  confu- 
sion. The  reigning  idea  which  diffuses  a 
community  of  principle  through  the  whole 
cycle  of  his  works,  we  have  traced  b&ck 
to  the  earliest  operations  of  his  reflecting 
powers.  Conversant  throughout  his  life 
with  those  mysteries  in  proof  of  which 
no  reason  can  be  given,  and  with  real 
or  seeming  demonstrations  based  on  t  e 
foundation  of  these  first  principles^  we 
find  in  Leibnitz  the  model  of  the  specula- 
tive metaphysician. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Leibnitz 
are  in  bulk  only  a  small  part  of  the  litera- 
ry productions  of  a  life  devoted  to  almost 
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the  whole  9phere  of  possible  knowledge.* 
Professor  Erdmann  has  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  the  thinking  world  by  his  edition 
(the  most  valuable  of  those  enumerated  at 
the  commencement  of  this  Article)  of  this 
class  of  the  writings  of  the  father  of  Ger- 
man speculation.  While  Leibnitz  could 
on  no  subject  write  unphilosophicallj,  yet, 
there  are  sections  of  his  works  which  may 
be  extracted  and  combined  for  publication 
as  more  exclusively  and  profoundly  philo- 
sophical, indicating  not  ripples,  extended 
widely,  perhaps,  over  the  surface  of  thought, 
but  the  ocean-swell  of  an  agitation  that  is 
far  below.  This  department  of  his  wri- 
tings is  scattered,  without  much  attention 
to  order,  through  the  voluminous  publica- 
tion of  Dutens,  and  is  partly  contained  in 
the  rare  edition  of  his  posthumous  philo- 
sophical works  by  Raspe.  Accordingly, 
while  the  life  of  Leibnitz  is  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  speculation,  his  speculative  wri- 
tings have  been  seldom  and  superficially 
studied.  Besides  the  materials  collected 
in  former  editions,  Professor  Erdmann  has 
enriched  the  publication  now  before  us 
with  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  original 
documents  of  his  author,  not  before  pub- 
lished, and  which  this  able  and  industrious 
editor  has  recovered,  during  an  active 
search  in  1H36,  among  the  accumulation 
of  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Hanover.  Most  of  these  added  works  re- 
late to  that  theme,  on  the  subject  of  which 
we  have  already  remarked  as  the  central 
one  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Leibnitz.  It 
increases  the  convenience  of  this  edition, 
that  the  several  works  which  it  includes, 
not  fewer  than  101  in  number,  have  been 
arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  written.  In  this  exten- 
sive collection,  we  are  glad  to  recognize 
the  Nouveaux  Essais  and  the  Thtodicee, 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  even  a  brief  expo- 
sition of  the  very  miscellaneous  contents  of 
these  works.  The  system  and  manner  of 
thinking  of  Leibnitz  is  to  be  gathered  from 
his  philosophical  works  studied  collective- 
ly, rather  than  from  any  separate  publica- 
tion. These  collected  writings  bear 
throughout  one  very  marked  characteristic 
of  inventive  genius  ;  for  they  are  crowded 
with  richly  suggestive  germs  of  thought, 


*  This  may  be  eeen  by  an  inspection  of  the 
most  comprehensive  edition  of  his  works,  by  Du- 
TEjrs,  (Gene VII,  1768,  6  vols.  4to  )  We  observe 
that  a  new  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Leib- 
nitz is  just  DOW  in  course  of  preparation  at  Hano- 
ver. 
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cast  forth  o(\en  in  disorder,  as  it  were  with 
intent  to  exercise  the  generalizing  powers 
of  others.     From  out  of  this  stimulating 
variety,  there  may,  however,  be  extracted 
two  or  three  more  prominent  ideas,  united, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  demonstration,  with 
his  assumed  first  principles;  for  the  main 
purpose  of  this  metaphysician  was  to  give 
to   philosophy   a   mathematical    strictness 
and  certainty,  and  to  reconcile  its  doctrines 
with  those  of  theology.     The  universe  is 
contemplated  by  him  in  the  threefold  rela- 
tion of  (I),  Its  elements;  (2),  Their  matt' 
ner  of  connexion;  and  (3),   The  end  of 
their  combination.     The  doctrine  of  ele- 
ments,  he  calls  monadologie.     The  mutual 
relations  of  these  elements,  he  held  to  be 
developed    in    a  pre-established   harmony. 
The  final  end  of  creation,  he  represented 
as  an  optimism.     Let  us  accompany  him  at 
a  distance,  as  he  is  constructing  this  system 
of  flf  priori  universal  philosophy,  in  order  to 
have  before  us  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  sys- 
tems, foreign,  indeed,  to  Britain,  but  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Eleatics,  the  Alexandrines,  or  Spinoza,  in 
respect  of  its  boldness  and  comprehension. 
Through  experience,  Leibnitz  finds  him- 
self surrounded   by  compobnd  or  material 
bodies  of  amazing  variety.     This  implies 
the  existence  of  elements,  of  which  these 
compounds  are  the  results,  and  the  nature 
of  these  elements  is  to  be  ascertained  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  thought.     An  appli- 
cation  of  the  principle  of  the  Sufficient 
Reason,  demonstrates  that  matter  can  con- 
sist neither  of  parts  which  are  infinitely  di- 
visible, nor  of  atoms  possessed  of  figure 
and  extension.     Its  elements  must,  there- 
fore, be  simple,  unextended  forces,  or  Jlfo- 
nadSf  in  which  we  obtain  the  a  priori  idea 
of  substance.     The  individuality  of  these 
monads  must  consist  in  the  different  series 
of  internal   change   through    which   each 
one  passes  in  the  course  of  its  existence, 
[n  these  series,  each  successive  change  is 
termed  a  Perception,  and  every  monad  is  a 
living  mirror,  giving  forth,  after  its  own 
fashion,  a  picture  of  the  universe,  which  is 
thus  one  vast  collection  of  spiritual  forces. 
These  necessary  elements  of  all  concrete 
existence  cannot   all   be    reduced  to  one 
class  or  order,  for  they  are  distinguished 
by  different  degrees  of  perception  and  ac- 
tive power.   Some  are  destitute  of  conscious 
perception,  and  these  are  the  elements  of 
which   the   material  world    is  the   result. 
Then  there  is  the  animating  principle  of 
the  lower  animals.    There  are  also  the  sel^ 
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conscious  souls  of  men,  containing  in 
themselves  the  fountains  of  necessary  truth. 
And  these  three  classes  of  created  forces 
or  substances  must  have  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  existence.  Thejre  cannot  be  an 
infinite  series  of  contingents,  and,  if  there 
could,  the  final  reason  even  of  such  an  in- 
finite series  could  be  found  only  in  a  ne- 
cessary substance.  Creation  must  thus  in- 
volve the  existence  of  One  Supreme  Infi 
nite,  the  monas  monadttm,  from  whom  all 
that  is  finite  has  been  derived,  and  in 
whose  existence  it  all  finds  its  explanation. 
This  Supreme  substance  is  God.  He  is 
the  fountain  of  all  reality.  The  attributes  of 
the  created  monads,  as  far  as  they  are  per* 
feet,  result  from  the  pefection  of  God  ;  as 
far  as  they  are  imperfect,  from  the  neces- 
sary imperfection  of  the  creature.* 

Having  in  these  conclusions,  as  he  con- 
ceived, demonstratively  refunded  concrete 
being  into  its  elements,  and  related  all 
created  elements  to  the  One  uncreated  and 
supreme,  Leibnitz  would  next  find  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  several  elementary 
forces  of  creation.  As  the  monads  can- 
not have  either  figure  or  extension  in 
themselves,  their  co-existence  and  rela- 
tions must  sufficiently  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  extension,  duration,  and  body. 
Space  and  Time  have  thus  merely  an  ideal 
and  relative  existence.  They  result  from 
the  relation  of  monads,  regarded  as  co-ex- 
isting or  in  successi(m.  Further,  the  ele- 
ments of  creation  being  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  parts  and  extension,  cannot  mutu- 
ally influence  one  another.  Inter-causa- 
tion is  thus  excluded  from  the  real  uni- 
verse, and  is  confined  to  the  phenomenal, 
which  is  governed  by  mechanical  law.  Yet 
the  universe  is  ideally  related  in  the  mind 
of  God,  and  of  each  creature,  in  prop)or- 
tion  as  his  ideas  approximate  to  the  Divine. 
God,  "in  the  beginning,"  launched  the 
elements  into  being,  having  resolved  for 
each  one  a  determinate  history  through- 
out eternity,  and  a  history  which  should 
harmonize  with  that  of  every  other.  This 
mutual  relation  is  beautifully  illustrated, 
when  we  are  told  that  from  the  given  state 
of  any  monad  at   any   time,   the  Eternal 

*  Tbe  Manadohgie  of  Leibnitz  is  discussed  in 
the  pieces  pres^'iited  for  the  competition  (Sur  U 
Sffsteme  des  Monadts)  proposed  by  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  which,  with  the  suc- 
cessful prize  dissertation  hv  T.  U.  G.  Ja^ti,  were 
published  at  Berffn  in  17^8.  Each  side  in  the 
controvtTsy  has  its  able  defenders  among  the  wri- 
ters of  these  curious  disquiutlons. 
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Geometer  can  find  the  state  of  the  ani- 
verse  past,  present,  and  to  come.  In  the 
attributes  of  the  Uncreated  and  Supreme, 
is  to  be  found  the  sufficient  reason  for  a 
Pre-established  Harmony  in  all  that  He 
has  made.  This  explains  the  nature  of 
the  changes  of  creation.  The  apparent 
action  of  finite  monads  upon  each  other, 
is  really  the  result  of  that  original  har- 
monious arrangement  of  God,  in  virtue  of 
which  He  secures,  without  fail,  those  ends 
which  He  contemplated  when  the  universe 
issued  from  his  hands.  The  phenomena 
attendant  on  that  fruitful  theme  of  philosoph- 
ical disputation,  the  union  of  soul  and 
bod},— -of  the  self-conscious  monad  and  the 
related  monads  of  an  inferior  order, — are 
counted  capable  of  explanation  on  the  same 
general  principle.  The  successive  changes 
of  the  soul  must  exactly  tally  with  those  of 
the  body ;  yet  without  any  mutual  action. 
They. are  related  as  two  clocks,  of  which 
the  one  points  to  the  hour  exactly  as  the 
other  strikes ;  or  as  separate  parts  of  tne 
same  clock,  for  Leibnitz  likens  the  whole 
universe  to  a  time-piece  which  was  wound 
up  in  the  act  of  creation,  and  which  thence- 
forward pursues  its  own  movements  har- 
moniously for  ever,*  Mind  and  matter — 
the  realm  of  final  causes,  and  the  realm  of 
efficient  causes — are  thus  in  necessary 
harmony.  And  a  like  harmony  must  ol>- 
tain  between  reason  and  religious  faith — 
the  kingdom  of  nature,  and  the  city  of 
God. 

This  last  harmony  links  the  theological 
with  the  merely  philosophical  part  of  the 
system  of  Leibnitz;  and  introduces  us  to 
his  philosophy  of  religion.  A  question 
may  be  asked, — If  the  universe — moral  as 
well  as  physical-r-is  a  self-regulating  ma- 
chine, is  not  the  Creator  seemingly  exclud- 
ed from  the  government  of  His  creation; 
and  if  not  thus  excluded,  how  is  He  relat- 
ed to  the  sin  and  misery  which  it  contains? 
That  the  apparent  manner  of  His  relations 
to  the  creation  should  be  what  it  is,  results, 
he  thinks,  from  our  relative  knowledge, 
which  must  be  implicated  with  the  idea  of 
time.  In  reality,  this  pre-established  har- 
mony is  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tion in  a  scheme  of  Optimism.  Every 
possible    universe    was,     from    eternity, 

•  A  comparison  of  this  doctrine  of  pre-pstab- 
lished  harmony  with  the  late  Dr.  Brown's  Theo- 
ry  of  Cause  and  Effect,  iHustmting  their  partial 
similarity  and  partial  contrast,  mifht  tend  to  ex- 
cite an  important  train  of  meuphysical  specula- 
tion. 
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conceired  in   the  mind   of   God.       One 
of  these  only  can  be  translated  from  pos- 
sible into  actual    existence,  and  that  one 
roust  be  the  best.    There  is,  indeed,  in- 
cluded in  it  moral  and  natural  evil, — the 
latter    the  harmonious  consequent  of  the 
former,  and  a  reaction  against  it.     But  mo- 
ral evil  cannot  be  separated  from  the  best  of 
possible  universes,  and  the  will  of  God  is 
not  the  fountain  of  necessary  truths.     The 
mystery  of  sin  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the 
resolution  of  evil  into  good,  for  sin  is  es- 
sentially evil.      But  sin  is  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  idea  of  this  best  of  possible 
universes,  which,  notwithstanding  its  evil, 
it  is  better  to  translate  out  of  the  possible 
into  the  actual,  than  to  have  no  universe  at 
all.     Thus,  the  created  universe  must  be 
the  harmony  of  one  great  Theocracy,  ex- 
pressinre  of  the  attributes  of  the  one  Perfect 
Being.     Prom  His  eternal  throne,  its  sev- 
eral streams  of  elementary  existence  must 
have  taken  their  rise.     They  have  flowed, 
and  they  must  continue  to  flow,  in   the 
courses  into  which  he  sent  them  in  the 
beginning;    and,  notwithstanding   of  the 
dark  shades  in  which  so  many  of  them  are 
enveloped,  they  are  recognized  by  His  Om- 
niscience as  the  only  possible  and,  there- 
fore, most  glorious  illustration  by  creation, 
of  the  pure   fountain   whence  they   have 
originated. 

If  illusory,  these  are,  at  least,  splendid 
speculations.  There  are  two  modes  of 
thus  rising  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ima- 

fination  in  a  philosophy  of  the  universe. 
7e  may  follow  the  course  of  the  modern 
astronomy ;  or,  we  may  meditate  on  the 
facts  of  metaphysics  and  speculative  theol- 
ogy. He  who  studies  the  one,  gazes  on 
the  starry  heavens  and  ranges  in  thought 
over  the  distant  parts  of  material  creation, 
till,  lost  in  what  he  observes,  his  astrono- 
my seems  merged  in  idealism.  The  vota- 
ry of  speculation,  on  the  other  hand,  taking 
in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material 
world,  contemplates  the  Human  and  the 
Divine;  and  with  faculties  fitted  to  judge 
only  of  successive  and  contemporaneous 
nature,  meets  the  mysteries  of  an  objective 
world,  of  personality  and  free  will,  and  of 
the  Divine  existence,  and  seems,  also,  lost 
in  that  world  of  ideas,  where  physical  and 
metaphysical  science  thus  appear  to  con- 
verge. 

By  these  assumed  demonstrations,  of 
which  we  have  given  a  very  vague  outline, 
Leibnitz  hoped  to  deliver  metaphysical 
science  from  futare  errors  and  coutrover* 


sies,  and  to  lead  the  way  to  a  universal 
peace,  in  which  Reason  should  be  har- 
monized with  Religion.  Whatever  we 
may  say  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
doctrines  to  which  he  attained,  we  cannot 
withhold  our  homage  of  admiration  when  we 
reflect  on  such  an  amount  of  speculatiTC 
genius  in  busy  operation  throughout  a  long 
life, — on  the  amazing  sweep  of  the  abstract 
conceptions  which  that  genius  has  employ- 
ed,—on  that  strong  logical  faith  in  the  om- 
nipotence of  deduction, — on  the  richly  sag- 
gestive  ideas  which  this  mighty  thinker 
has  contributed  to  philosophy, — and  on 
the  unity  of  a  system  which  sublimely  de- 
signs to  harmonize  the  spiritual  with  the 
sensible  world. 


Prom  Blackwood**  Magazioe. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


How  SCAPSGRACB 


first  made  acquaintacce  with 
ScBir. 


As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of 
'Change  Alley,!  lighted  on  a  certain  cof- 
feehouse, where  there  was  a  box  in  the  cor- 
ner, and,  falling  asleep  therein,  I  dreamed 

dream. 

I  dreamed,  and  behold  I  saw  a  man  bear- 
ing a  burden  on  his  back,  walking  up  and 
down  the  Alley  in  grievous  plight;  and 
ever  and  anon  he  put  his  hands  into  his 
breeches  pockets,  as  if  in  search  of  some* 
thing,  but  drew  out  nothing.  Then  he 
turned  his  pockets  inside  out,  and  cried — 
"  Wo  is  me  1  what  shall  I  do?" 

And,  as  he  turned  his  back  to  me,  I  saw 
his  burden,  which  was  large  and  heavy; 
and  thereon  was  writ,  in  large  characters, 
the  word  "  Debt :"  and  drawing  near,  me- 
thought  the  bag  was  stuffed  quite  full  of 
mortgages,  bonds,  bills,  post-obits,  and  such 
like,  wherewith  he  appeared  to  be  weighed 
down  even  to  the  ground. 

And,  as  he  made  his  moan,  and  strove  to 
unloose  his  burden  from  his  back,  behold 
another  man  came  up  to  him,  who  also  bare 
his  burden  upon  his  back ;  but,  though  it 
seemed  larger  and  heavier  than  his  fellow's, 
he  wore  a  smiling  countenance,  and  skip- 
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ped  along  as  Ifghtlj  as  if  his  pack  had  been 
filled  with  feathers ;  and,  drawing  near  to 
the  first  man,  he  thus  accosted  him  : — 

"  How  now,  neighbor  Sgapborace, 
wherefore  so  in  the  dumps  t  Thou  seemest 
to  have  a  sore  struggle  with  thy  load,  which, 
sooth  to  say,  seems  a  heavy  one.  Can  I 
lend  thee  a  helping  hand  V 

"  In  good  faith,  neighbor  Stagman," 
answered  Scapegrace,  **  so  long  as  this  bur- 
den sticks  to  my  back,  I  shall  have  no  peace 
or  rest,  by  night  or  by  day,  for  I  know  not 
how  long  I  may  be  left  at  large ;  and  men  say 
that,  even  now,  one  Gripeman  hath  a  writ 
out  against  me,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Legality, 
and  that  I  shall  be  hauled  away  to  prison 
incontinently.  Bail,  as  thou  knowest,  I 
can  find  none;  for  Easyman,  who  stood 
surety  for  me  aforetime,  is  bankrupt,  and 
thou  Stagman,  hast  not  a  penny  in  thy 
purse — if  thou  wert  ever  so  much  inclined 
to  befriend  me." 

"  Nay,  not  so  fast  friend,"  replied  Stag- 
man  ;  **  matters  have  gone  better  with  me 
of  late  than  thou  wouldst  suppose;  and  per- 
chance, if  thou  wilt  listen  to  me,  I  can  put 
thee  on  a  way  to  get  quit  of  this  thy  bur- 
den ! — or,  if  thou  wouldst  rather  do  as  I  do, 
to  fill  thy  pockets,  keep  thy  burden  still, 
and  yet  dance  under  it  as  lightly  as  ifl  it 
were  no  burden  at  all." 

**  Of  a  truth,"  said  Scapegrace,  "  I  long 
to  hear  how  these  things  may  be." 

"  Know  then,"  said  Stagman,  "  that  of 
late  all  the  world  have  gone  crazed  afler  a 
new  fashion  of  travelling,  or  rather  flying, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Ironman,  by  means  of 
which  the  traveller  reacheth  his  journey's 
end  ere  he  well  knoweth  that  he  hath  begun 
it,  smoking  his  pipe,  or  reading  the  news- 
paper all  the  way,  as  he  skimmeth  along 
over  hills  and  valleys,  sloughs  and  mo- 
rasses." 

"  These  be  pleasant  tidings,"  cried  Scape- 
grace. 

''And  profitable  likewise,"  answered 
Stagman,  "  for  all  that  are  concerned  in 
these  new  highways ;  for  now-a-days  none 
will  take  the  old  roads,  which  are  fast  be- 
coming full  of  ruts  and  pitfalls,  fearful  to 
behold,  and  all  must  soon  resort  per  force 
to  those  made  by  Mr.  Ironman,  who  tevieth 
a  heavy  toll  on  all  passengers  at  various 
wicket-gates  which  he  hath  set  up  along  the 
road.  Now,  as  Ironman  required  some 
friends  to  assist  him  with  money  in  making 
his  roads,  be  hath  formed  various  goodly 
companies,  who  lend  him  their  money  in 
the  mean  time^  and  share  thereafter  in  the 
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to  the  great  city  of  Eldorado,"  an- 
Stagman.     "  Thereafter,  if  the  traf- 


toHs  levied  from  the  pilgrims  that  use  the 
road.  If  tliou  couldst  but  be  joined  to  one 
of  these  companies,  as  I  have  been,  thy 
burden  might  soon  be  lighter.  And  even 
now  there  is  a  new  road  about  to  be  begun, 
which  I  doubt  not  would  make  thee  rich 
in  brief  space,  if  thou  wert  but  a  sharer 
therein." 

*'  Whither  goeth  this  road  ?"  asked  Scape- 
grace. 

From  the  town  of  Little-go,  by  Hap- 
hazard^    towards    Cent-pbr-cent,    and 
thence  to  i 
swered 

fie  answer,  we  contemplate  a  branch  rail  to 
Utopia." 

''But  methought,"  said  Scapegrace, 
"  that  road  of  which  thou  speak'st  was  full 
of  rocks,  and  deep  pits,  and  swamps,  and 
quagmires,  and  other  frightfuls.  I  do  re« 
member  me  of  a  certain  Slough  of  Des- 
pond, wherein  sundry  travellers  were  be- 
mired  to  purpose,  and  some  hardly  escaped 
with  their  lives." 

"  The  Slough  of  Despond,  quotha  I"  cried 
Stagman ;  "  a  certain  man,  called  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  a  Contractor,  undertakes  to 
fill  It  up;  and  to  lay  a  double  line  of  rails, 
with  sidings,  across  it  in  a  fortnight." 

"Truly,  we  live  in  strange  times,  neigh- 
bor," said  Scapegrace.  "  But  then  the 
Hill  of  Difficulty  t" 

"  Is  no  difficulty  af\er  all,"  interrupted 
Stagman  ;  "  we  pass  right  through  the  cen- 
tre of  it  by  a  tunnel  in  two  minutes,  so  that 
you  need  never  know  there  was  a  hill  there. 
The  strata  are  all  clay  and  sandstone,  ex- 
ceeding well  fitted  for  boring." 

"Then  the  Valley  op  Humiliation, 
and  the  road  which  leads  therethrough?" 
asked  Scapegrace. 

"  We  go  slap  across  it  in  the  twinkling 
of  a  bedpost  by  a  handsome  viaduct  of  thir- 
ty arches  on  the  skew  principle,"  said  Stag- 
man. 

"  Lo,  you  now  !"  said  Scapegrace,  mar- 
velling— '*  Surely,  however,  the  road  is  rug- 
ged and  hilly?"  / 

"  Thou  wouldst  say,  th^  gradien^  are 
bad ;  not  so,  there  is  none  worse  than  one 
in  the  hundred — quite  as  good  as  the  Cale- 
donian." 

"I  know  not  that  road/'  said  Scape- 
grace. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  thee,"  answer- 
ed Stagman  gravely. 

"  But,  neighbor,  how  do  you  contrive 
to  carry  your  road  through  other  men's 
grounds?"  said  Scapegrace. 
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"  We  promise  to  share  the  profits  with 
them/'  said  Stagman, ''  and  so  keep  them 
quiet ;  or  put  them  on  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee, with  power  to  audit  their  own  ac- 
counts. Sometimes,  no  doubt,  we  are  put 
to  our  shifts  for  a  time,  as  was  the  case  with 
Squire  Despair  of  Doubting  Castle,  who 
opposed  us  on  the  standing  orders,  and 
threatened  to  throw  us  out  in  committee; 
but,  as  it  ended  in  our  buying  Doubting 
Castle  at  his  own  price,  and  paying  him 
handsomely  for  intersectional  damage  be- 
sides, he  soon  withdrew  his  opposition,  and 
is  now  an  active  promoter  of  the  line.  In- 
deed, I  know  not  any  one  who  can  give  us 
further  trouble,  except  it  be  old  Pope,  who 
says  the  road  will  ruin  bis  villa,  and  be  the 
death  of  any  of  his  bulls  that  get  upon  the 
line ;  but  as  we  know  that  he  is  as  poor  as 
a  church  rat,  and  will  never  show  face  in 
the  commiltee,  we  mind  him  not,  and,  in 
truth,  I  have  no  doubt  the  committee  will 
find  the  preamble  proved." 

"Find  what?"  inquired  Scapegrace; — 
*'  methiuks,  Stagman,  thou  dealest  in 
strange  words,  and  usest  a  jargon  hard  to 
be  understood  of  men." 

"  Find  the  preamble  proved,"  answered 
Stagman  ;  *'  which  means  we  shall  be  em- 
powered to  make  the  road." 

"I  suppose  then,  neighbor,"  said  Scape- 
grace, "  there  will  be  great  resort  of  travel- 
lers to  this  same  Cent-per-cent,  and  much 
toll  levied  thereat  ?" 

"  The  passenger  traffic,  the  prospectus 
says,  will  be  enormous,"  answered  Stag- 
man  ;  "  and  the  minerals  along  the  line  are 
of  course  inexhaustible." 

"  But  tell  me,  neighbor,  is  this  same 
mode  of  travel  as  pleasant  for  the  wayfarers 
as  thou  sayest  t" 

"  Exceedingly  pleasant  for  the  survivors," 
answered  Stagman.  **  Doubtless  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  carriage  or  two  will 
run  over  a  precipice,  or  the  down-train  from 
Little-go  may  run  into  the  up^train  from 
Hap-haxard,  whereby  some  dozen  lives  may 
go  amissing ;  but  such  accidents  are  una- 
voidable, and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
on  these  occasions  there  never  yet  has  been 
the  slighlest  blame  imputable  to  any  one 
concerned — the  stoker  being  invariably  a 
most  respectable  man,  and  the  utmost  at- 
tention paid  to  the  signals." 

"Nay  now,  neighbor  Stagman,"  said 
Scapegrace;  "all  this  is  mighty  comforta- 
ble and  encouraging,  and  I  long  much  to 
have  share  with  thee  in  this  same  business." 

"  I  know  not/'  said  Stagman,  "  whether 


that  may  be ;  for  the  way  is.  narrow,  and 
many  there  be  that  would  go  in  thereat.. 
But  look  you,  neighbor,  I  have  promised 
to  do  you  service  if  I  can,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  to  set  about  it.  There  is  an  an* 
cient  friend  of  mine,  who  hath  stood  me  in 
good  stead  before  now,  hb  name  is  Mr. 
Scrip;  he  hath  hdpen  many  a  one  in 
worse  plight  than  thou  art;  so  that  by  his 
aid,  from  being  poor  and  needy,  they  have 
become  well  to  do  in  the  world  in  a  short 
space.  Let  us  go  together  to  him;  he 
dwelleth  in  Paper  Buildings  hard  by;  it 
may  be  that  he  will  stand  thy  friend^  and 
help  thee  out  of  this  thy  difficulty." 

So  methought  the  men  went  both  togeth* 
er,  and,  knocking  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Scrip, 
they  were  shown  into  his  apartment,  which 
was  all  garnished  with  slips  of  paper,  where- 
on were  strange  figures  and  characters 
written,  which  no  man  could  read  or  under- 
stand. He  wore  a  coat  of  many  colors,  the 
pockets  of  which  appeared  to  be  stuffed 
with  papers  bearing  the  like  figures;  he 
was  always  looking  either  up  or  down,  and 
he  moved  to  and  fro  continually,  as  if  he 
could  not  sit  still  in  ohe  place  for  a  mo* 
ment. 

"  Mr.  Scrip,"  said  Stagman,  "  you  must 
know  here  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  pres* 
ently  sore  bestead,  and  lacketh  thine  aid. 
He  would  fain  have  of  thee  some  of  those  ' 
wonderful  papers  of  thine,  whereby  so  manj 
have  become  so  suddenly  rich  ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  our  old  acquaintance,  I  pray  you 
pleasure  him  in  this  matter." 

Then  methought  Mr.  Scrip  looked  fixed- 
ly upon  Scapegrace,  and  shook  his  bead 
consumedly.  "  The  applications,"  said  he, 
"  are  so  numerous,  that  the  Provisional 
Committee  have  been  compelled  to  decline 
many  from  the  most  respectable  quarters, 
and  in  all  cases  greatly  to  restrict  the 
amount  allocated."  But  observing  that 
Scapegrace  appeared  much  discomfited  at 
these  words,  he  said,  after  a  time — 

"  Howbeit,  as  the  man  is  a  friend  of  thine, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  he  hath  come  to 
me,  I  will  for  this  once  do  for  him  accord- 
ing to  his  wish."  So,  putting  hrs  hand  into 
his  nether  raiment,  he  pulled  out  ceruin 
slips  of  paper,  and  put  them  into  Scape- 
grace's hand,  saying,  "  Take  these,  and 
put  them  into  the  purse  thou  bearest  with 
thee;  they  are  called  after  my  name:  a 
fortnight  hence  thou  wilt  pay  to  me  a  depo- 
sit  of  twenty  crowns  thereon,  but  thereat 
ter  thou  mayst  sell  them  for  ten  times/ tha 
sum." 
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"  Alas,"  cried  Scapegrace,  "  for  now  I 
am  utterly  undone  !  I  have  not  a  crown 
in  the  world,  and  how  can  1  pay  the  de- 
posit T 

**  Nay,  neighbor,  have  a  good  heart," 
cried  Stagman,  drawing  him  into  a  corner ; 
"  long  before  the  fortnight  comes,  we  shall 
have  sold  these  papers  lo  some  other  man, 
who  will  pay  the  twenty  crowns  for  thee, 
and  give  thee  a  hundred  beside  for  thy 
pains.  At  the  worst,  thou  hast  but  to  burn 
thy  papers  and  be  seen  no  more  of  men, 
which,  if  Gripeman  should  lay  hold  on  thee, 
would  happen  in  any  wares.  Take  the  pa- 
pers, be  of  good  comfort,  thank  Mr.  Scrip 
for  hid  kindness,  and  tell  him  thou  wilt  call 
another  day  with  the  twenty  crowns." 

So  Scapegrace  took  the  papers,  and  they 
thanked  Mr.  Scrip,  and  went  their  way. 

CHAPTER  II. 

How  Scapegrace,  logins  tight  of  Premium,  wts 
mocked  at  Vanity  Fair. 

And  as  they  journeyed,  methought  the 
two  men  had  much  conversation  together. 

'*  Now,  neighbor  Scapegrace,"  said 
Stagman,  "  if  thou  wouldst  sell  this  scrip 
of  thine  to  advantage,  we  must  betake  our- 
selves to  the  great  market  at  Vanity  Fair, 
where  all  the  fools  in  the  world  be  gathered 
together,  and  not  a  few  knaves  besides. 
fiut  the  fair  is  a  perfect  maze,  full  of  blind 
alleys,  courts,  and  winding  passages,  among 
the  which  thou  wouldst  assuredly  lose  thy 
way  if  thou  didst  enter  them  without  a 
guide ;  and  with  such  confusion  of  wares 
in  the  shops  and  windows,  that  thou  might- 
est  walk  about  from  morning  to  eventide 
without  finding  what  thou  wert  in  search 
of.  1  remember  me  well,  that  when  I  first 
resorted  thither,  I  more  than  once  went 
into  the  wrong  shop,  and  bought  many  ar- 
ticles which  turned  out  naught.  There- 
fore must  we  get  Interpreter  to  go  along 
with  us." 

**  Who  is  this  same  Interpreter  t"  asked 
Scapegrace. 

**  Interpreter,"  answered  Stagman,  "  is  a 
stock  broker,  who  knoweth  all  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  place,  the  abodes  of  sellers 
and  cubtomers,  and  the  booths  where  the 
best  bargains  are  to  be  had.  He  hath  his 
living  by  directing  travellers  through  the 
Fair,  and  showing  them  where  to  buy  and 
sell  to  good  purpose.  For  a  small  consid- 
eration he  will  go  along  with  us,  and  help 
us  in  this  business." 


But  Scapegrace,  who  had  waxed  fool- 
hardy, replied, — **  Not  so,  friend  Stagman. 
I  fear  not  I  shall  find  my  way  easily  enough 
through  the  Fair,  and  bring  my  hogs  to  a 
good  market  without  him,  and  save  my 
money  at  the  same  time.  Already,  me- 
thinks,  1  feel  the  burden  at  my  back  lighter. 
Let  us  push  on,"  I  beseech  thee,  to  our 
journey's  end." 

"  Neighbor  Scapegrace,"  said  Stagman, 
"  thou  art  somewhat  rash  in  this  matter, 
for  Interpreter's  fee  is  but  a  trifle ;  and  I 
can  tell  thee,  that  if  by  mischance  thou 
shouldst  come  to  lose  thy  way  in  the  Fair, 
thou  mayst  chance  to  be  very  roughly  han- 
dled. There  is  always  a  scum  of  villains 
there  on  the  outlook  to  decoy  str.ingers, 
and  if  they  will  not  consent  to  be  cheateil, 
to  flout  and  mock  them  with  gibes  and 
scurril  jests.  'Twas  but  the  other  day 
they  put  Truepenny  into  the  Stocks,  and 
kept  him  there  till  he  thought  he  should 
never  get  out  again ;  and  he  only  did  get 
out  by  parting  with  all  the  ready  money  he 
had.  1  pray  thee,  neighbor,  take  warning, 
and  be  advised." 

As  he  spake,  behold  a  third  man  came 
towards  them  from  behind,  and  shortly 
overtook  them. 

**  Whither  so  fast,  neighbors?"    said  he. 

*'Nay,  Mr.  Littlefaiih,"  said  Stagman, 
**  we  be  all  journeying,  as  I  take  it,  the 
same  road.  We  are  bound  for  Vanity  Fair ; 
and  from  that  little  bundle  which  I  see  in 
thy  hand,  it  should  seem  thou  art  on  the 
same  errand.     Is  it  not  so?" 

"It  is  even  so,"  said  Littlefaith.  "I 
would  fain  turn  a  penny  like  other  men. 
Men  say,  in  our  village  of  Love-gain,  that 
my  neighbors.  Plausible,  and  Saveall,  and 
Worldly-wiseman,  by  their  dealings  at  the 
Fair,  have  made  a  mint  of  money  ;  and  so 
would  Obstinate,  too,  fur  that  matter,  if  he 
had  not  asked  too  much  for  his  wares,  and 
so  lost  his  market,  and  returned  as  he  went. 
More  foci  he  I  I  shall  take  the  first  good 
offer  I  get,  I  promise  you." 

**  Well,  now,"  said  .Scapegrace,  joining 
in  their  talk,  '*  since  Littlelaith  is  going 
along  with  us  to  the  Fair,  surely  we  can 
do  without  Interpreter.  Come,  pluck  up  a 
good  heart,  and  let  us  be  jogging." 

Then  Stagman  shook  his  head,  and  said 
nothing;  but  the  three  continued  to  walk 
on. 

Afler  a  time  said  Stagman,  ''Since 
thou  will  not  take  Interpreter  with  thee, 
there  is  but  one  further  advice  which  1  can 
give.    Not  far  from  Vanity  Fair  dweileth 
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a  certa'm  man,  called  Premium;  but  his 
house, is  not  easily  found,  for  he  liveth  next 
door  to  Discount,  and  manj  strangers, 
thinking  to  find  the  one,  have  landed  at  the 
door  of  the  other.  In  truth,  it  is  said  there 
is  a  passage  between  their  dwellings,  and 
that  the  two  play  into  each  other's  hands ; 
for  oftentimes,  when  Premium  see'th  visit- 
ors coming,  and  iiketh  not  their  look — for 
he  is  a,  shy  man,  and  easily  frightened — he 
will  disappear  of  a  sudden,  and  send  Dis- 
count to  open  the  door  to  them,  and  to  say 
he  is  gone  out,  and  won't  be  home  for  a 
fortnight.  This  man  Premium  is  almost 
always  to  be  found  hankering  about  the 
Fair ;  and  so  long  as  thou  canst  keep  close 
upon  him,  thou  art  sure  to  go  right.  Fol- 
low in  the  direction  he  goeth :  he  will  guide 
tliee  to  a  good  customer ;  but  having  made 
thy  market,  bestir  thyself,  and  go  thy  way 
quickly,  lest  evil  overtake  thee.  But  take 
care  thou  lose  not  sight  of  the  man,  for  he 
often  vanisheth  when  least  expected;  and 
shouldst  thou  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
neighbor,  who  is  ever  close  behind  him, 
then  wert  thou  utterly  undone." 

And  about  mid-day,  as  they  journeyed, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  Fair,  which  was 
of  goodly  extent,  with  many  lanes  and  al- 
leys, through  which  great  crowds  were  ever 
moving,  and  the  din  and  hubbub  of  their 
voices,  as  they  called  out  the  names  of  their 
wares,  was  such,  that  at  first  the  pilgrims 
were  mightily  confused.  Littlefailh  spake 
of  turning  back,  but  being  encouraged  of 
Stagman^  he  took  heart  again  and  went 
on. 

And  as  they  gazed  about  them,  and  mar- 
velled at  the  multitudes  that  were  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  rows,  cheapening  the 
wares,  **Now  are  we  in  good-luck,"  cried 
Stagman  "  for  yonder  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
market,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  Mr.  Premium. 
Let  us  step  up  boldly  to  him  at  once  and  take 
his  arm — for  if  we  approach  him  timidly,  he 
will  disappear  under  one  of  the  booths  in- 
continently." 

**  But  do  you  think  we  may  venture?" 
said  Littlefaith. 

•*  Yea,  verily,"  said  Stagman  ;  so  hurry- 
ing up  to  him,  they  laid  hold  of  him  gently, 
but  with  a  firm  grasp,  and  saluted  him.  He 
was  a  portly  person  attired  in  a  gold-color- 
ed suit,  and  put  on  a  smiling  countenance 
when  the  pilgrims  laid  hold  of  him ;  but 
roethought  he  looked  about  him  on  every 
side  to  see  whether  he  could  dodge  away, 
and  escape.  Finding,  however,  that  they 
clung  to  him  tightly,  he  made  as  if  he  were 


much  pleased  to  meet  them,  and  returning 
their  salutation — 

**  How  now,  old  friend,"  said  he  to  Stag- 
man  ;  "  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  to 
dot" 

**  Only  to  show  us  through  the  Fair/' 
said  Stagman.  **  These,  my  friends,  are 
new  to  the  place,  and  they  would  fain 
know  how  to  sell  their  wares  to  the  best 
bidder.  I  pray  thee,  go  with  us,  for  thou 
knowest  all  the  outs  and  Ins  of  this 
Babel." 

So,  keeping  fast  hold  of  Mr.  Premium's 
arm,  they  entered  the  Fair;  and  if  at  a 
distance  they  were  confused  with  the  clam- 
or and  din  of  the  crowd,  they  were  beyond 
measure  astonished  when  they  got  into  the 
thick  of  it.  Here  was  French  row,  Dutch 
row,  Belgian  row,  Irish  row,  English  row, 
and  Scotch  row  ;  the  chief  crowd,  however, 
was  in  the  English  row,  which  Avas  so 
choked  up  at  times  with  buyers  and  sellers, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  move  along  at 
all.  But  as  most  people  were  glad  to  make 
way  for  Premium,  who  was  well  known  # 
there  and  much  respected,  the  pilgrims  got 
along  the  rows  better  than  they  thought. 

"What  will  you  buy,  worthy  gentlemen 
— what  will  you  buy  ?"  exclaimed  many 
voices  as  they  passed. 

"  Buy  any  Pennsylvanians,  gents  ?"  said 
a  man  in  the  raiment  of  a  Quaker. 

"  Heavy  stock,  heavy  stock,  Jonathan  I" 
cried  another. 

"  Buy  my  Mexicans — best  Mexicans  1" 
said  a  third. 

"  Would  not  take  a  present  of  them  gra- 
tis," cried  a  fourth. 

-*  Spanish  three's  reduced — who'll  buy?" 
said  a  fifth. 

**  Reduced  to  nothing,"  said  a  sixth. 

**  Portuguese  deferred  annuities  ?"  said  a 
seventh. 

"  Deferred  to  the  day  of  judgment,"  an- 
swered an  eighth. 

**  Glenmulchkins — guaranteed  stock,  5 
premium,  ex  div.,*'  said  a  ninth. 

••  Won't  do,  Sauley,"  said  a  tenth — 
**  won't  do  at  any  price." 

And  so  on  it  went,  all  the  dealers  bawl- 
ing and  squabbling  together,  and  trying  to 
depreciate  one  another's  wares. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  certain  one 
came  up  to  Littlefaith  in  the  crowd,  and 
seeing  him  in  company  with  Premium,  he 
asked  him  if  he  were  inclined  to  sell  his 
scrip. 

Whereupon  Littlefaith,  turning  round, 
saw  that  it  was  bis  old  neighbor  Plausible, 
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and  answering,  said,  "  Of  a  truth  suoh  was 
my  errand  hither,  but  what  with  the  din  and 
bustle  about  me,  I  doubtj  shall  never  pluck 
up  heart  to  find  a  purchaser.'' 

*'  I  fear,  neighbor  Littlefaith,''  said  Plau- 
sible, *'  thou  art  in  the  right,  and  let  me 
tell  thee  that  same  scrip  of  thine  is  little  in 
favor  here;  howbeit,  for  the  sake  of  old 
acquaintance,  I  would  not  have  thee  re- 
turn empty — I  will  buy  thy  wares  of  thee. 
Thou  canst  not  expect  of  me  much  profit, 
but  here  are  twenty  crowns,  which  will  de- 
fray thy  travelling  charges — and  leave  thee 
a  something  over  beside.  Mayhap  I  may 
be  able  some  time  or  other  to  find  a  purcha- 
ser. There  is  the  money.  Give  me  the 
scrip  quickly  ;  for  I  see  a  certain  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  By-ends,  who  beckoneth  to  me, 
and  cannot  wait." 

Then  did  Littlefaith  take  the  crowns,  and 
give  unto  Plausible  the  scrip,  which  when 
he  had  put  into  his  bosom,  he  smiled  and 
hastened  away.  When  LittJefaith  came 
back  to  Stagman,  he  told  him  what  he  had 
done. 

"Thou  faint-hearted  fool!"  said  Stag- 
man.  "  Knowest  thou  not  thy  wares  were 
well  worth  a  hundred  crowns,  which  I  war- 
rant thee  Plausible  will  make  of  them  be- 
fore the  market  is  over.  Out  upon  thee 
for  a  crazed  coxcomb!  get  thee  gone,  and 
trouble  us  no  more  in  this  matter." 

"  Better  is  a  bird  in  the  hand  than  two 
in  the  bush,"  said  Littlefaith ;  and  so  say- 
ing, he  departed. 

But  while  Stagman  was  thus  gibing  Lit- 
tlefaith for  throwing  away  his  wares,  sud- 
denly Scapegrace  uttered  a  cry,  and  said — 

**  Mercy  on  us,  what  hath  become  of  Mr. 
Premium !  I  only  turned  my  head  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  at  yonder  Prospectus  of  the 
Grand  Equatorial  and  Tropical  Junction, 
and,  lo!  he  slipt  his  arm  from  mine,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more." 

"Oh,  woe  is  me!"  cried  Stagman; 
"  what  I  foretold  has  come  to  pass,  and 
now  I  fear  a  worse  thing  will  yet  befall 
us." 

And,  as  he  spake,  behold  there  drew 
near  a  lean  and  ill-favored  person,  clad  in 
ragged  and  sad-colored  attire,  whose  doub- 
let was  much  out  at  the  elbows,  and  who 
looked  ever  towards  the  ground;  and  no 
sooner  did  Stagman  see  him  drawing  nigh, 
than  he  threw  his  scrip  on  the  ground,  and, 
hurrying  through  the  crowd,  he  was  seen 
no  more.  Then  I  knew  that  the  man's 
name  was  Discount. 

And  when  the  men  of  the  Fair  saw  that 


Premium  was  gone,  and  that  Stagman  had 
fled  as  Discount  drew  nigh,  they  seized  up- 
on Scapegrace,  and  began  to  nout  him  at 
first  with  fair  words  and  pretences,  but  at 
last  more  rudely  and  openly.  "  So,  friend  1" 
cried  one,  "  you  will  buy  nothing  of  us,  it 
seems?  Mayhap  you  have  something  to 
sell." 

"  I  have  in  my  scrip  a  few  Eldorados,  for 
which  I  expected  a  premium,"  answered 
Scapegrace. 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it?"  said 
the  other  sympathetically. 

"  Does  your  mother,"  said  a  third,  with 
a  look  of  sympathy,  "  your  venerable  mo- 
ther, know  that  you  are  abroad  at  the  Fair?" 

"  Perfectly  well,"  answered  Scapegrace ; 
"  it  was  mainly  in  consequence  of  her  pecu- 
niary distress  that  1  came  hither." 

"  Distress,  indeed  !"  answered  the  other ; 
"  thou  wouldst  not  have  us  believe  that  she 
has  sold  her  mangle  yet  ?" 

"  I  said  not  that  she  had,"  replied  Scape- 
grace ;  "  but  she  would  gladly  have  parted 
with  it  if  she  could." 

"  How  are  you  off  for  soap  ?"  said 
another  in  a  compassionate  tone. 

"  Very  indifferently,  friend,"  answered 
Scapegrace ;  "  for  my  lodging  has  been 
but  poorly  supplied  of  late,  and  1  think  of 
changing  it." 

"  Lodging,  quotha  !  You  sha'n't  lodge 
here,  Mr.  Ferguson,  1  promise  you." 

"  My  name  is  not  Ferguson,"  said  Scape- 
grace meekly ;  "  neither  have  I  the  least 
intention  of  lodging  here." 

"  What  a  shocking  bad  hat !"  cried  a 
voice  from  behind,  and  in  a  trice  was 
Scapegrace's  hat  knocked  over  his  eyes, 
and  his  pockets  turned  inside  out:  but 
finding  nothing  therein  but  scrip,  they  were 
enraged,  and  falling  upoh  Scapegrace,  they 
kicked  and  cuffed,  and  hustled  him  up  one 
row  and  down  another,  through  this  alley 
and  across  that  court,  till  at  last,  being 
tired  of  mocking  him,  they  cast  him  out 
of  the  Fair  altogether,  and  shut  the  gate 
against  him. 


In  the  case  of  illness,  the  gradual  dying,  the 
visible  fading  away  of  the  cherished  image  be- 
fore our  eyes,  slowly  accustoms  us  to  the  thought 
of  death— it  is  the  soothing  twilight  preceding 
the  night ;  whereas  in  the  other  case,  the  sun 
sets  at  once,  without  twilight.  Yes,  the  greatest 
sorrow  is  the  beholding  the  blooming  counte- 
ihe  learned  Kircher,  who  was  quite  delighted 
nance  behind  the  pale  ghastly  tace  of  death.—' 
Rickier. 
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MANNERS,  TRADITIONS,  AND   SUPERSTI- 
TIONS OF  THE  SHETLANDERa  ] 

If  Regina  will  permit  an  Ultima-Thu- 
lian,  a  dweller  in  the  solitary  isles  of  the 
Caledonian  archipelego,  to  offer  an  occa- 
sional mite  to  her  great  metropolitan  treas- 
ury of  knowledge,  I  flatter  myself  I  could 
"  submit  to  public  inspection"  (as  a  fash- 
ionable modiste  newly  returned  from  the 
spring  markets  would  say)  some  facts  new 
to  our  modern  periodical  literature.  Vigi- 
lant and  far-searching  as  the  spirit  of  lite- 
rary enterprise  now  iSf  it  has  scarcely  turned 
a  thought  to  the  fields  of  curious  and  inter- 
esting information  that  bound  the  northern 
extremity  of  our  own  empire.  An  adven- 
ture in  Tahiti  or  New  Zealand,  a  ramble 
in  the  Marquesas,  a  tiger-hunt  in  India,  '*  a 
dinner  in  ancient  Egypt,"  a  legend  of  the 
twelfth  centiiry,  is  devoured  with  avidity, 
and  admired,  however  trivial  in  itself,  be- 
cause it  is  associated  in  the  reader's  mind 
with  the  idea  of  rarity  or  distance.  Like 
the  fruits  of  warm  climates,  the  knowledge 
that  is  dug  from  antiquity  or  transported 
across  the  Pacific  is  often  more  prized  than 
the  observations  which  we  could  gath^ 
from  the  study  of  society  around  us,  and  at 
the  small  cost  of  a  few  days'  sail  from  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  'probably,  and  be- 
cause it  does  not  require  the  writer  to  en- 
counter savajges  or  *  circumnavigate  the 
I  globe,  that  our  cluster  of  islands,  lying  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  the  fifty-ninth  and 
sixty-second  degrees  of  north  latitude,  are 
a  sort  of  terra  incognita  in  the  current  lit- 
erature of  the  day.  An  Englishman  knows 
more  of  Australia  or  China,  of  the  Oregon 
or  the  Punjnub,  than  he  does  about  any  one 
of  the  Shetland  Isles,  though  they  are  above 
ninety  in  number,  and  cover  a  space  ol 
seventy  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  more 
than  fifty  from  east  to  we»t.  If  he  has  read 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Piro/c  he  may,  perhaps, 
remember  the  name  of  **  Suniburgh  Head," 
the  southmost  promontory  of  the  group;  or 
of  the  **  Fitful  Head,"  rendered  classical 
by  the  same  pen  as  the  residence  of  Noma. 
If  he  has  chanced  to  be  at  Windsor,  or 
Brighton,  or  Buckingham  Palace,  he  may 
have  seen  a  little  hir^ute  quadruped  called 
a  tkelty,  or  Shetland  pony,  about  the  size 
of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  imported  ex- 
pressly for  the  equestrian  amusement  of  the 


[August*, 

royal  children.  But  with  this  animal,  and 
the  two  extreme  points  I  have  mentioned, 
tlie  probability  is  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants — historical,  ge- 
ographical, zoological,  and  statistical — 
terminates. 

Ask  him  about  Foula,  or  Burray,  or 
Bressay,  or  Papastour,  or  Whalsey,  or  Yell, 
or  Feilar,  or  Unst,  the  Out  Skerries,  the 
Noup,  the  Sneug,  or  any  other  locality  be- 
tween Lamba  Ness  and  Quendal  Bay,  and 
he  will  turn  a  bewildered  .stare  of  amaze- 
ment in  your  face,  or,  perhaps,  exclaim, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulder,  that  he  does 
not  understand  Gaelic.  We  venture  to  say 
he  never  heard  of  the  Grind  of  the  Navir, 
or  the  Villains  of  Ure,  or  the  "  Doreholm 
of  Northmaven,"  or  those  sublime  caverned 
rocks  that  present  a  mural  front  of  porphy- 
ry, with  arched  doorways,  to  the  wild  fury 
of  the  Atlantic,  roaring  in  the  wintry  blast, 
and  battering  the  weatherworn  rampart 
with  the  force  of  artillery.  Were  I  to  tell 
him  about  the  Drongs  of  Hillswick  Ness 
and  St.  Magnus  Bay,  towering  above  the 
waves  like  the  ruins  of  Thebes  or  Palmyra, 
and  carved  by  the  storm  into  ten  thousand 
shapes,  more  fantastic  than  castles  in  the 
air,  or  the  cloud-built  palaces  that  adorn 
the  horizon  in  a  gloomy  November  even- 
ing, he  would,  probably,  inquire  if  I  was 
describing  to  him  the  mountains  of  the 
moon,  or  had  newly  arrived  from  the  last 
discovered  planet.  Take  him  to  the  Stones 
of  Steff:*,  or  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Noss, 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  where 
a  tremendous  chasm  is  traversed  by  a 
wooden  trough  named  a  "cradle,"  slung 
across  the  abyss  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
merely  large  enough  to  ferry  over  one  man 
and  a  sheep,  his  head  would  turn  giddy  at 
the  sight,  or  he  might  imagine  himself 
making  a  first  voyage  to  the  north  pole  in 
Henson's  aerial  machine.  It  would  puzzle 
him  to  understand  jiinching  a  whale,  or 
skylting  a  turn ;  nor  could  he  say  with  old 
Basil  JViertoun,  "  I  know  the  meaning  of 
scat^  and  wattle,  and  hawkhen,  and  hngulrf^ 
and  every  other  exaction  by  which  your 
lords  have  wrung  your  withers."  Sights 
and  sounds  would  arrest  his  senses  droller 
than  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  modem 
Babylon,  where  you  Londoners  have  no 
days  two  months  long,  and  cannot  like  us 
shave  by  the  light  of  the  sun  at  midnight. 

But  1  could  tell  him  of  other  wonders  in 
our  islands  besides  those  peculiar  to  our 
natural  scenery,  strange  and  picturesque 
though  our  coasts  and  headlands  appear. 
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A  great  proportion  of  oar  inhabitimts  (th^ 
•re  reckoned  about  30,000)  are  amphibi- 
ous ;  the  men,  like  the  old  sea-kings,  spend* 
ing  more  of  their  lives  on  the  water  than 
the  land,  '^rarely  sleeping  under  a  roof  or 
warming  themselves  at  a  cottage  fire."  The 
women,  too,  brave  the  dangers  of  a  sailor* 
faring  life ;  ibr  they  will  navigated  boats,  as 
a  northern  chronicler  says,  *'  through  terri- 
ble seas  with  the  utmost  skill  and  ability." 
And  I  verily  believe  our  Arctic  Grace  Dar^ 
lings  would  surpass  the  heroine  of  the  Fern 
Islands  in  deeds  of  generous  intrepidity, 
should  it  happen  that  distressed  humanity 
required  their  aid.  No  part  of  the  country 
is  more  than  six  miles  distant  from  the  sea, 
and  some  of  our  islands  (or  holms)  are  not 
larger  than  an  ordinary  drawing-room.  We 
have  **  horses,"  and  **  warts,"  and  "  old 
men,"  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  but  they 
are  hills  of  peculiar  shape.  Our  crows 
build  their  nests  of  fish-bones^  for  lack  of 
sticks;  and  as  trees  and  hedges  are  rare 
with  us,  our  birds,  instead  of  being  inhabi- 
tants of  the  air,  must  become  denizens  of 
the  soil.  Our  eagles  are  worth  five  shil- 
lings a  head  to  any  that  can  shoot  them : 
we  can  buy  a  young  calf  for  eighteenpence, 
and  sell  a  pair  of  knitted  stockings  for  four 
guineas.  We  are  believers  in  magical  arts 
and  preternatural  creatures,  in  the  great 
kraaken  and  the  sea-serpent,  in  mermaids 
and  mermen,  in  witchcraft  and  the  evil  eye, 
in  the  power  of  invocations  and  maledic- 
tions, in  amulets  and  spectral  illusions  and 
occult  sympathies,  in  trows  and  elf-arrows, 
in  *'  healing  by  the  coin,"  *'  casting  the 
heart,"  curing  by  rhyme  or  rowan-tree,  or 
cow-hair,  or  a  darning^eedle  stuck  in  the 
leaf  of  a  psalm-book.  We  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  abstracting,  by  certain  charms, 
**  the  profits"  of  a  neighbor's  cow,  or  trans- 
ferring the  butter  from  one  woman's  churn 
to  another  woman's  dairy;  and  all  by  the 
''  devilish  cunning"  of  spells  and  cantrips. 
That  such  marvels  in  nature  and  humanity 
should  exist  in  the  broad  daylight  of  this 
omniscient  age,  and  yet  so  little  be  known 
about  them  by  the  millions  who  devour 
BQonihly  articles,  is  a  fact  scarcely  credible. 

It  is  true  we  have  been  visited  from  time 
to  time  by  tourists,  and  naturalists,  and  mo- 
ralists, inspectors  of  education,  commis- 
sioners of  tight-houses,  &.C.  'The  Great 
Unknown  delighted  us  with  his  presence  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1814,  to  gather 
materials  for  one  of  his  immortal  fictions,  if 
fictions  they  can  be  called  which  represent 
life  and  nature  in  the  mirror  of  truth.   Here 
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he  viewed  our  bleak  and  bold  scenery, 
scaled  our  stupendous  clifi&,  studied  our 
manners,  which  he  has  so  admirably  portray- 
ed in  the  Mordaunt,  the  Magnus  Troil,  the 
Minna  and  Brenda,  the  Noma,  the  rustic 
Yellowley,  the  pedlar  Snailafoot,  and  other 
personages  that  seem  to  move  and  breathe 
in  his  fascinating  pages.  These  are  all  set 
forth  in  his  novel  and  his  diary.  His  visit 
is  not  forgotten,  and  his  Pirate  is  still  the 
delight  of  our  youths  and  maidens. 

1  pass  over  the  old  missionary  Brand, 
who  came  about  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury on  a  religious  errand,  by  order  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  I  need  merely  allude  to  the  Tour 
of  Dr.  Patrick  Neill  in  1804,  to  the  excel- 
lent Description  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hibbert  in 
1822,  and  to  the  more  recent  steam-voyage 
of  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  about  five  or 
six  years  ago.  This  lady  performed  a  whole 
volume  out  of  a  fiying  visit  of  forty-eisht 
hours ;  and  undertook  to  give  a  description 
of  the  country  without  stirring  from  Mr. 
Hay's  drawing-room  in  Lerwick,  and  on  a 
misty  Sunday,  when  she  could  not  see  across 
the  narrow  bay  opposite  her  window.  But 
then  she  had  Mr.  Hay's  chart  obligingly 
spread  before  her, "  on  so  large  a  scale  that 
three  inches  are  given  to  each  mile,  and  not 
a  single  peat-stack  seemed  wanting ;  so  we 
made  a  leisurely  tour  over  this  wide  ex- 
panse, pausing  occasionally  to  hear  elabo- 
rate descriptions  of  the  curiosities  we  ought 
to  have  seen,  and  of  the  aocidents  we  might 
probably  have  met  with ;  all  very  interest- 
ing, but  also  rather  tantalizing."  From  an 
hour's  inspection  of  this  spacious  map,  this 
ingenious  lady  contrived  to  manufacture  a 
Journal  of  a  Ttoo  Days*  Residence  in  Shet' 
land,  with  a  Full,  True,  and  Particular  Ac- 
count of  the  Habits,  Manners,  and  Lan- 
guage of  the  Natives  ;  their  Dress,  Appear- 
ance, and  Costumes;  also,  Jfew  and  Ori- 
ginal Discoveries  respecting  the  Geography, 
Astronomy,  Natural  History,  and  Geolo- 
gical Structure  of  these  Islands,  Sf*c,  This 
may  be  intended  as  a  "  right  nnerry  jest," 
but  it  was  rather  too  much  to  make  the 
public  pay  seven  and  sixpence  for  it. 

In  my  communications  I  can  promise  n6 
exploits  by  land  or  water  to  rival  this.  But 
if  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  contributors 
to  Regina,  or  even  her  great  accoucheur 
himself  of  215  Regent-street,  should  take  a 
fancy  to  adventure  upon  an  excursion  to 
our  Scottish  Cyclades,  I  can  promise  a  wel- 
come reception  fVom  our  resident  landlords, 
and  ndalkrs,  and  clergy,  whose  hoq^itality 
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18  not  the  ]^s  wann  iboagh  it  may  have  a 
contracted  field  or  limited  opportunities  for 
its  exercise.  I  can  imagine  that  a  denizen 
of  London,  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of 
cabs  and  coffee-houses,  of  coal-fires,  easy 
chairs,  and  first-class  carriages,  may  have 
grave  obj^tions  to  risk  the  perils  of  an 
Arctictour  of  pleasure.  He  will  likely  pic- 
ture to  himself  seas  swarming  with  mon- 
sters,— the  leviathan  of  the  deep  spread 
over  many  a  rood  like  a  vast  continent — 
the  marine  snake,  trailing  its  wavy  length 
along  the  surface  for  miles,  his  neck  cov- 
ered with  a  flowing  mane,  his  cold  glaring 
eyes  shining  like  carbuncles,  and  his  head, 
when  looking  out  for  a  victim,  elevated  mast 
high,  with  a  mouth  capable  of  swallowing  a 
one  hundred  and  forty  horse-power  steamer. 
He  may  dream  of  billows  like  mountains, 
of  precipices  and  headlands,  sunken  reefs, 
dark  caverns,  boiling  foam,  currents,  eddies, 
tempests,  apd  the  whole  category  of  Shet- 
land horrors  sung  by  Noma  of  the  Fitful 
Head  to  the  trembling  Brenda  : — 

**  By  b«ach  and  by  wave, 
By  stack  and  by  skerry,  by  noup  and  by  roe, 
By  air  and  by  wick,  and  by  belyer  and  gio, 
And  by  every  wild  shore  wbich  the  northern 
winds  know, 

And  the  northern  tides  lave." 

His  nerves,  like  poor  Dame  Yellowley's, 
may  be  shaken  at  the  thought  of  the  hurly- 
burly  of  our  rousts,  or  the  ungovernable 
fury  of  our  elements.  He  may  be  no  ad- 
mirer of  the  fey  folk,  or  of  the  Satanical 
ponies  the  neagles,  who  gallop  off  with  tra- 
vellers whom  they  have  allured  to  mount 
them,  over  lank  and  bog,  casting  the  rider 
from  some  promontory  into  the  sea,  and 
then  vanishing  in  a  flash  of  lights  He  may, 
perhaps,  have  no  great  confidence  in  the 
prayers  of  Bessie  Millie,  who  sells  favorable 
winds  to  mariners  for  the  small  considera- 
tion of  sixpence ;  and  he  may  regard  with 
still  greater  suspicion  the  humanity  of  our 
consuetudinary  laws,  which  attach  a  sort  of 
retributive  punishment  to  every  native  who 
shall  rescue  a  drowning  stranger  or  assist  a 
shipwrecked  crew.  But  if  such  chimeras 
haunt  his  imagination,  I  fearlessly  bid  him 
dismiss  them.  The  tourist  is  in  no  danger 
of  casting  anchor  on  a  kraaken,  or  being 
dragged  by  the  multifarious  claws  of  some 
gigantic  polypus  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
These  legendary  ittonsters  exist  only  in  our 
popular  creed,  and  disturb  the  repose  of 
none  but  the  superstitious  fishermen. 
It  is  true  if  the  visitor  expects  the  accom- 


modation of  raihrays,  or  post-chaises,  or 
turnpike-roads,  he  will  be  disappointed ;  but 
he  will  find  our  rude  climate,  and  our  bar- 
ren soil,  tempered  by  the  warmth  of  a 
friendly  greeting,  and  lighted  up  with  a  glo- 
rious luminary  that  for  three  months  scarce- 
ly quits  the  horizon.  During  that  period 
darkness  is  unknown,  the  short  absence 
of  the  sun  being  supplied  by  a  bright  twi* 
light.  To  use  the  words  of  a  native  histo- 
rian, *'  Nothing  can  surpass  the  calm  se* 
renity  of  a  fine  summer  night  in  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  un- 
clouded, and  the  eye  has  an  uncontrolled 
and  extreme  range ;  the  hills  and  the  head- 
lands look  more  majestic,  and  they  have  a 
solemnity  superadded  to  their  grandeur; 
the  water  in  the  bays  appears  dark,  and  as 
smooth  as  glass;  no  living  object  interrupts 
the  tranquillity  of  the  scene,  unless  a  soli- 
tary gull  skimming  the  surface  of  the  sea ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  but  .the 
distant  murmuring  of  the  waves  among  the 
rocks.''  Surely  such  a  picture  of  tranquil 
grandeur  as  this,  is  enough  to  put  heart  into 
die  most  timid,  to  scare  away  all  the  tradi- 
tionary perils  and  monstrosities  with  which 
ignorance  and  superstition  have  surrounded 
our  northern  archipelago. 

Another  drawback  to  tourists  has  now 
been  removed  by  the  facilities  which  steam 
has  supplied ;  the  passage  from  Leith  to 
Lerwick,  a  distance  of  ninety-six  leagues, 
can  be  made  as  regularly  as  her  majesty's 
mail,  and  in  as  short  space  as  Roderick 
Random's  post-wagon  took  to  travel  from 
York  to  London  No  doubt  the  case  was 
very  different  before  this  great  revolution  in 
smack  and  packet  navigation  was  intro- 
duced. Then  our  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world  were  difficult 
and  few.  A  letter  from  Shetland  to  Orkney 
had  to  go  round  via  Edinburgh ;  or  if  any 
of  our  enterprising  merchants  wished  for 
early  intelligence,  he  had  to  despatch  a  ves- 
sel of  his  own  for  the  purpose,  and  after  all 
might  find  the  post-office  authorities  refuse 
for  his  convenience  to  interrupt  the  ordina- 
ry means  of  correspondence.  We  were 
often  half>a-year  behind  in  our  information, 
which  led  us  into  the  commission  of  ridicu- 
lous anachronisms  and  irregularities.  Oar 
clergymen  prayed  for  kings  and  queens, 
months  after  they  were  dead  and  buried.  A 
young  prince,  or  princess,  might  be  weaned, 
or  waking,  before  we  were  apprised  of  its 
birth.  The  greatest  national  occurrences, 
the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  perse* 
cations  of  the  Stuarts,  the  change  of  one 
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djnasty  for  another,  were  events  known  at 
the  extremities  of  Europe  before  they  reach- 
ed us.  And  if  we  were  unwittingly  guilty 
of  high  treason y  in  praying  for  one  monarch 
when,  by  a  fiction  of  the  law,  we  were  un- 
derstood to  have  sworn  fealty  to  another, 
the  fault  was^not  ours,  but  in  the  want  of 
steamboats. 

Tradition  says,  that  the  Revolution  of 
1668  was  not  known  in  Shetland  for  six 
months  after  it  happened.  Brand,  the  mis- 
sionary, states,  that  "  it  was  the  month  of 
May  thereafter  before  they  heard  any  thing 
of  the  late  revolution,  and  that  first,  they 
say,  from  a  fisherman,  whom  some  would 
have  arraigned  before  them,  and  impeached 
of  high  treason,  because  of  his  news.'*  Mar- 
tin, in  his  History  of  the  Isles,  repeats  the 
story  with  some  improvement.  He  says, 
'*  The  Shetlanders  had  no  account  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  late  landing  in  England, 
coronation,  &.C.,  until  a  fisherman  happened 
to  land  there  in  May  following,  and  he  was 
not  believed,  but  indicted  for  high  treason 
for  spreading  such  news." 

This  is  the  common  report,  which,  how- 
ever, is  exaggerated,  and  not  quite  correct. 
The  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  England  had  reached  the  island 
of  Unst  within  little  more  than  a  month  af- 
ter it  look  place — the  6th  of  November, 
1688.  The  intelligence  was  evidently  ac- 
cidental, but  the  fact  is  stated  in  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr. 
Mowat,  of  Garth,  and  dated  15th  Decem- 
ber, 1(588,  which  thus  concludes :  "  I  can 
give  no  account  of  news,  save  only  that  the 
skipper  of  the  wreck t  ship  confirms  the  for- 
mer report  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  his 
landing  in  England  with  ane  considerable 
number  of  men,  hot  upon  what  pretence  I 
cannot  condishend."  Though  the  fact  of 
the  prince's  landing  was  known,  it  may  be 
true  that  months  elapsed  before  the  Shet- 
landers learned  the  event  of  the  Revolution. 
Now  all  this,  has  passed  away.  We  are  no 
longer  reckoned  out  of  the  circle  of  Chris- 
tendom, or  to  be  on  visiting  terms  with  any 
thing  more  civilized  than  skuas  and  bottle- 
nose  whales.  Every  week  we  hold  com- 
munication with  the  Scottish  metropolis, 
the  three  winter  months  excepted ;  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  this  interruption  should 
be,  for  if  steamers  ply  all  the  year  round 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  why  not 
between  Lerwick  and  Leith  ? 

Suppose,  then,  one  of  your  literati  smit- 
ten with  the  curiosity  to  penetrate  this  ex- 
treme verge  of  her  majesty's  dominions,  let 
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him  put  himself  under  my  tutelage,  and 
accompany  me  on  the  imaginary  voyage. 
Like  good  Mrs.  Glass,  who  presumes  her 
hare  to  be  caught  before  it  is  skinned,  I 
stipulate  that  my  friend  be  in  Edinburgh 
before  starting.  He  must  be  at  the  North 
Bridge  Duty-house  by  half-past  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  any  given  Friday  in  the 
spring,  summer,  or  autumn  months.  There 
he  will  find  cab,  hackney,  minibus,  omni- 
bus, or  railway  at  his  service,  to  set  him 
down  at  the  nether  extremity  of  Granton 
pier,  where  he  has  to  pay  twopence  for  his 
pierage,  and  where  he  will  observe  the 
Sovereign  steamer,  of  two-hundred  horse 
power,  rocking  and  roaring,  casting  forth 
volumes  of  black  smoke,  with  various  other 
symptoms  of  a  determination  to  be  off. 
The  last  bell  rings  at  six  precisely,  the 
luggage  is  stowed  on  deck,  the  driver  and 
the  porter  are  paid.  You  muffle  yourself 
up  in  cloak  or  Codrington,  look  out  for  a 
conversable  visage  among  the  crowd,  make 
up  your  mind  to  be  desperately  sea-sick, 
cast  a  partinsr  gaze  on  the  friends  lefl  be- 
hind, and  away  you  go  full  boil. 

The  broad  Firth,  studded  with  islands, 
the  shore  on  either  hand  planted  with  towns^ 
and  verdant  with  forests  and  green  fields, 
diverts  your  attention  fi^om  certain  disagree- 
able inward  emotions  that  begin  to  turn 
your  countenance  yellow,,  and  threaten  a 
premature  separation  between  your  stom- 
ach and  your  breakfast.  Sternwards  lie 
the  small  isles  of  Crammond  and  Inchcolm, 
and  ten  miles  in  the  distance  the  Firth  is 
land-locked  by  the  strait  at  Queens-ferry, 
with  its  projecting  rock  and  promontory. 
The  bay  presented  to  the  eye  in  this  direc- 
tion is  picturesque  and  beautiful.  On  the 
right  is  seen  Edinburgh,  with  its  castle, 
steeples,  monuments,  hills,  blue-slated  roofs, 
and  long  terraces  of  streets.  The  opposite 
coast  of  Fife  is  sprinkled  with  dwellings, 
and  lined  with  fishing  villages,  the  nearest 
of  which  are  Burntisland,  Kinghom^  Kir- 
kaldy,  and  Dysart. 

Half-an-hour's  sailing  brings  you  under 
the  lee  of  Inchkeith,  where  there  are  an 
elegant  lighthouse,  a  rabbit  warren,  and  a 
few  agricultural  donkeys.  Beyond  this  isl- 
and the  Firth  expands.  Bounding  the  view 
southwards  are  Musselburgh  and  Preston- 
pans,  the  hills  above  Haddington,  the  high- 
cone  of  North  Berwick  Law,  and  the  stu-* 
pendens  Bas&-rock,  the  solangoosifera  Bos* 
sa  of  old  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  the 
friend  and  host  of  Shakspeare.  To  the 
north  the  range  of  fishing  towns  (most  of 
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them  dubbed  burghs  by  king  James  YI.) 
continues — Wemyss,  Buckhaven,  Leren, 
Largo,  Elie,  St.  Monance,  Pillenweem,  the 
two  Anstruthers,  and  Crail.  At  several  of 
these  places,  if  weather  permit,  the  Sove- 
reign takes  on  board,  and  lands  passengers, 
which  gires  you  an  opportunity  for  extract- 
ing from  your  now  loquacious  companion 
a  ntlle  of  his  historical,  topographical,  and 
antiquarian  knowledge. 

At  Wemyss  Castle  he  will  point  you  out 
the  window  of  the  room  where  Queen  Ma- 
ry had  her  first  interview  with  Darnley. 
Buckhaven,  he  will  tell  you,  is  a  colony  of 
Dutchmen,  the  most  pure  and  undiluted  in 
Scotland,  descended  from  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  which  was  stranded  on  the  spot  in 
the  reign  of  James  VI.  Leven  is  a  manu- 
facturing as  well  as  a  fishing  town ;  it  grinds 
bone-dust,  and  gives  title  to  an  earl.  Lar- 
go is  renowned  as  the  birth-place  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  the  original  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  This  house  still  remains,  being  a 
cottage  of  one  story  and  a  garret,  in  which 
the  father  of  the  imaginary  hermit  of  Juan 
Fernandez  carried  on  his  humble  craft  of 
a  shoemaker.  Pittenweem  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  witches  of  Fife ;  and  on  ihe 
beach,  below  the  town,  you  will  be  shown 
the  place  where  the  last  suttee  of  them  was 
performe4  for  the  benefit  of  his  infernal 
majesty,   and   to  the  great  relief  of  the 

Sious,  witch-fearing,  tobacco-hating  King 
ames.  Anstruther  (Wester)  derives  ec/a< 
from  two  celebrated  personages,  natives  of 
the  burgh,  Maggie  Lauder  and  Dr.  Chal- 
mers. The  small  house  in  which  the  latter 
was  born  stands  close  upon  the  harbor,  and 
the  field  where  the  ancient  "  fair"  was  held, 
memorable  in  song  for  the  scandalous  gal- 
livanting between  Maggie  and  Rob  the 
Ranter,  lies  immediately  northward  of  the 
town.  It  was  here,  also,  that  the  two  he- 
roes of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Robert- 
son and  Wilson,  were  apprehended  for  rob- 
bing the  collector  at  Pittenweem,  in  1736, 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  which, 
connected  with  the  escape  of  the  former, 
and  the  execution  of  the  latter,  caused  the 
famous  Porteous  mob  in  Edinburgh,  so 
graphically  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Crail  is  an  ancient,  out-of-the-way  place, 
but  has  some  repute  in  history.  Here  the 
Danes  first  landed  in  Scotland,  and  killed 
King  Constantine  in  battle.  Here  John 
Knox  inflamed  the  fish-wives,  with  one  of 
his  **  rousing"  sermons,  to  march  with  him 
to  St.  Andrew's  and  demolish  the  splendid 
cathedral ;  here  Archbishop  Sharp  was  min- 
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ister,  and  rebuked  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
and  sundry  others  of  the  Malignant  nobles, 
on  the  **  stool  of  repentance,"  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  being  admitted  into  the 
communion  of  the  true  Covenanters. 

Passing  Crail  a  few  miles  you  turn  the 
point  of  Fife  Ness,  the  "East  Neuk," 
where  the  spacious  bay  of  St.  Andrew's 
opens  before  you,  its  dangerous  entrance 
being  signalized  by  the  beacon  on  the  Carr 
Rock.  To  the  right  you  see  the  Isle  of 
May — Maia  Sheepifeda, — and,  farther  on, 
the  Bell  lighthouse,  which  will  remind  you 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  beautiful  lines, "  Pha- 
ros loquitur,"  and  Southey's  legendary  bal- 
lad, ••  The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock."  In 
the  distance  on  the  lei^,  the  ruined  towers 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  conical  dim  which 
gives  its  name  to  Dundee,  are  visible ;  and 
before  you,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay, 
stretch  the  fiat  coast  and  the  dim  hills  of 
Forfarshire.  As  you  near  Arbroath,  pro- 
bably your  eye  may  catch  something  skim- 
ming rapidly  along  the  beach,  like  an  ex- 
ploded Congreve  rocket  on  a  journey,  or  a 
Megatherium  smoking  a  cigar.  It  is  a  train 
on  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  railway.  This 
latter  town  is  a  place  of  very  considerable 
manufactures,  especially  spinning  flax ;  and 
here  you  will  have  a  close  view  of  the  ruins 
of  the  magnificent  abbey  and  its  circular 
window,  which  serves  as  a  landmark,  and 
is  commonly  called  Big  O  by  sailors. 

Beyond  Arbroath  stretch  for  miles  the 
lofly  precipitous  cliffs  of  freestone  called 
the  Red  Head,  250  feet  in  height,  and 
eaten  by  the  waves  into  detached  colonnades 
and  innumerable  caverns,  in  one  of  which 
resides  the  famous  White  Lady,  who  is 
only  visible  in  a  clear  day,  when  the  eye  can 
catch  a  hasty  glimpse  of  her,  in  a  direct 
line  as  the  steamer  passes  the  mouth  of  the 
grotto.  This  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the 
rays  of  light  penetrating  a  hole  near  the  in- 
ner extremity,  and  communicating  with  the 
surface  above.  The  locality  here  is  the 
classic  ground  of  the  Antiquary ;  the  fisher- 
men of  Auchmithy  being  the  prototypes  of 
the  Mucklelockets,  and  the  Red  Head 
clifls  the  scene  of  the  perilous  escape  of 
Miss  Wardour. 

Farther  on  is  Lunan  Bay,  and,  on  round* 
ing  the  point  of  Usan,  Montrose,  with  its 
lofty  steeple,  its  smoking  factory  chimneys, 
and  its  magnificent  suspension-bridge,  bursts 
upon  the  sight  The  landscape  here  is 
rich,  and  the  scenery  picturesque ;  but  the 
steamer  stands  often  too  far  out  to  sea  to 
enjoy  it  in  perfection.     From  Montrose  ta 
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Stoaehaven  the  coast  b  bloff  and  rocky  ; 
behind  it,  some  dozen  miles  off,  towers  the 
ffreat  chain  of  the  Grampians,  and  between 
lies  the  fertile  vallej  or  strath,  called  the 
Howe  0*  the  Meams, 

From  this  point  to  Aberdeen  there  is  lit- 
tle to  attract  the  attention,  except  Bervie 
and  Dunnottar  Castle,  near  Stonehaven. 
The  coast  is  the  classic  region  of  smoked 
haddocks.  The  celebrated  finnan  is  pre- 
pared with  peaUreek  at  the  small  fishing- 
village  of  Fiudon ;  and  the  bervies, 
greatly  in  request  with  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  gourmands,  derive  their  name 
firom  the  town  so  called,  where  the  first 
8pinning->a)ill  built  in  Scotland  for  yarn  and 
thread  was  erected. 

The  ruin  of  Dunnottar  Castle  is  one  of 
the  most  majestic  in  Scotland.  It  was 
built  in  the  times  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  and 
continued  long  the  seat  of  the  noble  family 
of  Keith.  When  sailing  past  it  the  appear- 
ance is  strangely  fantastic,  as  it  consists  of 
a  mass  of  roofless  edifices,  so  numerous  as 
to  resemble  a  desolate  town.  It  is  perched 
on  a  lody  perpendicular  rock,  like  a  huge 
inverted  tub  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  al- 
most divided  from  the  land  by  a  deep 
chasm;  the  summit  is  level,  and  contains 
about  three  and  a  half  acres.  Various  his- 
torical associations  are  connected  with  this 
ruin.  It  was  besieged  by  General  Lambert, 
when  Cromwell  was  in  Scotland  in  1652, 
and  was  eventually  surrendered  by  Colonel 
Qgilvie  of  Barras,  the  covernor.  The 
crown  and  other  regalia  of  Scotland  were 
deposited  there,  and  must  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers  had  they  not 
been  secretly  conveyed  away  by  Mrs. 
Grainger,  wife  of  the  minister  of  Kineff 
parish,  who  buried  tliem  under  the  floor  of 
the  church,  where  they  remained  in  safety 
till  the  Restoration.  The  concealment  of 
these  valuable  memorials  of  Scottish  roy- 
alty forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
painting  by  Houston,  which  was  among 
the  pictures  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Acade- 
my's exhibition  of  this  year  at  Edinburgh. 
During  the  persecution  under  Charles  II. 
Dunnottar,  like  the  Bass  Rock,  was  con- 
verted into  a  state-prison  for  the  confine- 
ment, of  the  refractory  Covenanters.  Here 
numbers  of  them  were  incarcerated  in 
1685;  it  is  said  about  167  men  and  women, 
apprehended  for  field-preachings,  and  treat- 
ed with  great  barbarity,  being  shut  up  in  a 
small  subterranean  vault  in  the  warmest 
season  of  the  year,  until  many  of  them 
perished  from  foul  air,  like  the  wretched 
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inmiites  of  the  Black  Hde  of  Calcutta.  A 
grave-stone  in  the  churchyard  of  Dunnot- 
tar records  the  place  of  their  burial,  and 
the  dismal  vault  is  still  called  The  Whig^ 
Vault,  The  seaport  of  Stonehaven,  a  lit- 
tle farther  on,  has  a  handsome  appearance; 
the  new  part  of  the  town  being  regularly 
built  with  broad,  well-paved  streets. 

Leaving  all  these  ancient  relics  and  to«- 
pographical  curiosities  behind,  the  tourist 
will  find  himself,  about  the  tenth  hour  sinc« 
quitting  Granton  pier,  entering  the  har- 
bor of  Aberdeen.  The  average  detention 
of  the  steamer  here  is  four  hours,  but  the 
time  depends  much  on  the  state  of  the 
tide.  While  lying  at  anchor  here  you  will 
have  leisure  to  survey  the  granite  buildings 
of  that  northern  capital,  and  also  to  form 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Sov- 
ereign, by  discussing  a  substantial  Scotch 
dinner,  washed  down  with  flrst-rate  Glenli- 
vat,  made  into  hot  toddy,  which,  if  well 
primed  and  mixed,  will  impress  you  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  hour,  if  your  memorj 
keep  steady,  with  rather  a  favorable  opin* 
ion  of  the  Highland  alcoholic  districts. 
The  Sovereign  you  will  find  a  trim,  ele- 
gant, spacious  vessel,  quite  able  for  her 
latitudes,  and  ready  to  oblige  every  daring 
son  of  Adam  who  burns  wiUi  desire  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  North  Pole. 

-  But  the  time  is  up,  the  steam  is  on,  the 
plunging  wheels  are  in  motion,  and  in  tea 
minutes  you  are  off,  the  churned  waves  re- 
ceding, and  leaving  a  foaming  track  behind, 
like  a  highway  on  the  ocean.  The  Bui- 
lers  of  Buchan  and  Peterhead  lie  far  to  the 
left;  but  the  Sovereign  heeds  them  not, 
paddling  her  weary  watery  way  direct  to 
Wick,  which  generally  occupies  ten  hours. 
Here  another  detention  occurs,  and  (r6* 
quently  a  long  one,  from  the  quantity  of 
goods  and  passengers  to  land,  cattle  to 
ship,  &c.  There  are  few  attractions  at 
this  place,  unless  it  be  the  odor  of  fish, 
which  are  here  so  abundant  that  the  fields 
in  Caithness  are  sometimes  manured  with 
herrings.  Had  you  time  for  a  trip  into 
tlie  interior,  you  might  regale  your  eya 
with  a  sight  of  the  cacophonious  ruins  of 
Girnigo  Castle  or  the  verdant  plantations 
of  Stirkoke.  But  the  Fates  and  Captaia 
Snowie  forbid,  and  northward  away !  is  ih/t 
word. 

The  voyage  across  the  stormy  Pentland 
Frith  is  usually  made  in  five  hoar^ 
the  island  of  South  Roualdshay  being  the 
first  of  the  Orkneys  that  appears  to  the 
left.    Advancing  onwards  yoo  pass  Copiar 
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shaj,  with  its  **  horse,*'  a  precipitoos  rock 
said  to  be  nearly  one  thousand  feet  high. 
The  view  of  this  island  amuses  and  amazes 
travellers.  "  It  presents,''  says  Miss  Sin- 
clair, **  a  gigantic  barricade  of  rocks  in- 
habited by  millions  of  birds,  which  we  saw, 
though  I  had  not  time  to  count  them,  sitting 
in  rows  like  charity  children  with  black 
hoods  and  white  tippets,  ranged  along  every 
crevice  in  the  cliffs.  Several  guns  were 
ftred,  when  an  uproarious  noise  ensued, 
which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the 
hurraing  of  a  whole  army.  A^ve,  be- 
low, and  around,  the  sea,  air,  and  rocks, 
seemed  one  living  mass  of  birds,  screaming 
at  the  full  pitch -of  their  voices,  rushing 
through  the  air,  careering  to  the  very 
clouds,  flickering  in  circles  overhead, 
zigzagging  all  around  us,  and  then  drop- 
ping like  a  shower  into  the  ocean  !" 

If  the  sea  is  smooth,  the  steamer  takes 
a  narrow  channel  which  lies  between  Co- 
pinshay  and^Deerness,  the  most  easterly 
parish  in  the  mainland  ;  and  afler  rounding 
a  bold  headland  called  the  Mool,  she  stands 
through  the  String,  a  rather  intricate  pas- 
sage which  divides  the  mainland  from  the 
island  of  Shapinsay.  Leaving  Thieves 
Hohn  to  the  led,  she  brings  up  in  Kirkwall 
Roads  generally  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  aflernoon.  Her  detention 
here  is  short,  rarely  exceeding  an  hour ; 
and  retracing  her  course  down  the  String, 
she  proceeds  northward,  passing  Stronsay, 
Sanday,  and  North  Ronaldshay,  arriving  at 
Lerwick  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  voyage  being  generally  made  in  about 
twelve  hours. 

This  is  a  dreary,  solitary  passage,  the 
only  human  habitation  to  be  met  with  being 
Fair  Isle,  about  half  way  between  the  two 
northern  archipelagos.  It  rises  *'  like  an 
emerald  in  the  wide  ocean,  quite  a  little 
world  in  itself,  covered  with  grass  of  a 
most  vivid  and  luxuriant  verdure."  On 
nearing  this  Arctic  oasis,  you  wiH  hear 
from  some  of  your  topographical  fellow- 
tourists  the  Traditionary  Narrative  of  the 
Shipwreck  of  the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia, 
Commatkder  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  the 
year  1588.  According  to  this  narrative, 
the  ducal  commander  of  the  Invincible 
Armada,  after  being  chased  by  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  was  driven  on  Fair  Isle,  where 
his  anchorless  ship  struck  and  went  to 
pieces,  himself  and  200  of  his  men  effect- 
ing a  landing  in  their  boats  with  the  great 
est  difficulty.  This  was  a  perilous  addi- 
tion to  the  population  of  so  small  a  terri- 
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tory,  which  could  scarcely  yield  enough  to 
support  the  few  families  that  occupi^  it. 
The  Spaniards  soon  consumed  all  the 
victuals  in  the  island,  devouring  fish,  fowl, 
sheep,  horned  cattle,  and  even  horses. 
Famine  was  the  consequence,  and  the  lore 
of  self-preservation  taught  the  natives  to 
withhold  farther  contributions  to  the  stran- 
gers, and  to  secrete,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  among  the  recesses  of  the  rocks,  the 
provisions  that  were  indispensable  for  their 
own  existence.  Many  of  the  Spaniards 
perished  of  hunger,  others  were  thrown  by 
the  famishing  islanders  over  the  cliffs  into 
the  sea. 

Their  destitute  situation  was,  at  length, 
made  known  to  a  gentleman  in  Shetland, 
Mr.  Andrew  Umphrey,  who  farmed  the 
Fair  Isle ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
boats,  they  were  conveyed  to  duendal  Bay, 
where  the  duke  became  the  guest  of  Mal- 
colm Sinclair,  **  a  worthy  Scottish  gentle- 
man," until  a  vessel  should  be  equipped  to 
convey  him  and  the  survivors  of  his  crew 
to  the  Continent  Tradition  says  that  the 
duke,  having  a  mmd  to  produce  an  impos- 
ing effect  on  his  hospitable  entertainer, 
dressed  himself  up  in  the  splendid  costume 
of  a  Spanish  grandee,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  before  seen  a  person  of  his  rank 
and  mien  T  Sinclair  being  a  true  Presby- 
terian, and  knowing  his  guest  to  be  a  for- 
eign Papist,  bluntly  replied  in  broad 
Scotch,  **  Farcie  in  that  face,  I  have  seen 
many  prettier  men  hanging  in  the  Burrow 
Muir  I"  the  said  locality  being  then  the 
common  place  of  execution  at  Edinburgh. 
The  duke  and  his  party,  however,  did  ef^ 
feet  their  return,  having  been  safely  landed 
at  Dunkirk  in  a  vessel  equipped  for  the 
purpose. 

When  the  rocks  of  Fair  Isle  have  reced- 
ed from  the  view,  the  two  promontories  of 
Sumburgh  Head  and  Fitfiel  Head  (the 
White  Mountain)  salute  the  eye^*  and  by 
degrees  the  shores  of  Dunrossness  and  the 
outline  of  the  mainland  are  developed  in 
perspective. 

"The  country,"  says  Dr.  Hibhert,  "seems 
to  be  characterized  rather  by  the  number  than 
by  the  height  of  its  hills;  but  the  nakedness 
of  the  surface,  which  not  a  tree  or  shrub  inter* 
poses  to  conceal,  recalls  eiFery  chilling  idea 
that  may  have  been  preconceived  in  the  mind 
of  hy  pertK)rean  desolation.  The  stranger  can 
scarcely  avoid  contrasting  the  sterility  that 
appears  before  his  eyes  with  the  richness  of 
the  valleys  he  may  have  so  lately  quitted  on 
the  banks  of  the  Forth.  Shetland  truly  appears 
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to  be  what  waa  ione  «go  said  of  it  bv  a  Stir- 
lingshire visitbr,  *  the  akeleton  of  a  departed 
country.' " 

Having  landed  the  tourist  in  Lerwick, 
without  being  wrecked  against  the  north 
pole,  or  lodged,  like  another  Jonah,  in  the 
stomach  of  an  ichthjosaurus,  I  shall  leave 
kim  to  select  his  own  amusement,  to  exa- 
mine Fort  Charlotte,  or  gaze  on  the  nume- 
rous boats  that  stud  Brassajr  Sound,  or 
take  his  ease  in  his  inn,  or  go  fishing  for 
fodUys  or  silioksy  or  any  other  occupation 
that  may  chance  to  hit  bis  humor.  He  will 
not  find  our  metropolis  quite  so  large  as 
London  or  Pekin,  or  so  regularly  built  as 
Edinburgh  or  St.  Petersburg.  It  has  one 
street  of  considerable  length,  in  the  form 
of  an^amphitheatre,  along  the  shore,  with 
numbers  of  lanes,  or  classes,  leading  back- 
wards to  a  road  on  an  eminence  above  the 
town.  The  houses  are  built  of  grey  and 
white  sandstone  :  some  of  them  are  hand- 
some, fitted  up  with  every  accommodation 
in  modern  style.  But  in  viewing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  no  architect  had  been  consulted  in 
planning  the  streets.  The  oddest  angular- 
ites  prevail,  no  order  being  observed. 
Backs  are  turned  to  fronts,  gable  ends  to 
the  street,  projecting  at  angles  of  every  de- 
gree. With  the  exception  of  those  newly 
erected,  the  tenements  appear  as  if  they 
had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  and  as  if  eve- 
ry proprietor  had  made  it  his  original 
study  to  be  as  unlike  his  neighbor  as  pos- 
sible. Gas  and  stone  pavement  have  been 
introduced.  We  have  a  court  and  town- 
bouse,  a  news-room,  a  bank,  a  prison,  a  ma- 
sonic lodge,  and  a  manufactory  for  sttaw 
plait.  The  utmost  quiet  reigns  in  the  town, 
whose  echoes  are  never  awakened  by 
steam-whistles,  or  mail-horns,  or  even  the 
wheels  of  carriage,  cart,  or  gig.  The 
clattering  of  a  shelty's  feet  is  the  only  noise 
-—except  when  we  have  drunken  sailors — 
pedestrian,  equestrian,  or  vehicular,  that 
greet  the  ear. 

Whilst  you  are  enjoying  yourself  afler 
your  own  fashion,  allow  me  to  revert  to  the 
descriptive  sketch  with  which  I  set  out, 
and  which  has  suffered  a  little  interruption 
by  my  account  of  the  voyage.  The  ab- 
sence of  general  vegetation  is  one  of  the 
first  things  that  arrests  the  stranger's  no- 
tice. Every  thing  looks  brown,  parched, 
and  barren.  Our  indigenous  trees  are 
few,  scarcely  deserving  the  name,  and  nev- 
er requiring  a  visit  f^ora  the  commissioners! 
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of  woods  and  forests.  Indeed,  thousands 
of  the  natives  have  no  other  idea  of  a  tree 
than  a  log  of  fir,  which  they  may  have  seen 
in  a  Norwegian  clipper  or  a  drifted  ship- 
wreck. They  cannot  understand  how  it  is 
rooted,  in  the  earth  and  shoots  out  foliage* 
A  phenomenon  of  this  kind  would  be  as 
new  and  marvellous  to  them  as  the  icy 
ocean  would  be  to  the  scorched  negro  of 
Central  Africa.  Dr.  Niell  mentions  that  a 
native  Shetlander,  who  had  spent  his  days 
in  his  own  island,  having  occasion  to  visit 
Edinburgh,  when  trees  were  first  pointed 
outio  him  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  observed, 
that  "  they  were  very  pretty  -,"  but,  added 
he  with  great  simplicity,  '*  What  kind  of 
grass  is  that  on  the  top  of  them  V  the  term 
grass,  or  girse,  hekng  applied  in  Shetland 
to  all  herbs  having  green  leaves.  Trunks 
and  branches  are  found  in  peat-mosses, 
showing  that  trees  must  have  existed  at 
one  time.  But  they  have  vanished.  Our 
groves  are  merely  a  few  dwarf  bushes  of 
birch,  willow,  and  mountain-ash,  stunted 
and  scattered  over  the  bleak  soil,  and 
scarcely  of  height  sufficient  to  hang  a  dog. 
If  there  be  any  other  more  commanding 
specin^ens  of  the  genus  en'bor,  they  are, 
perhaps,  some  old  plum  or  sycamore  in  <me 
or  two  gardens,  which,  at  the  age  of  100 
years,  may  have  attained  the  stature  of  for- 
ty or  fifly  feet.  Except  in  these  cases,  we 
have  nothing  in  the  timber  line  suited  for 
higher  purposes  than  making  a  barber's 
pole,  or  the  raflers  of  a  cottar's  shieling. 
We  have  no  native  coal,  but  abundance  of 
peat ;  no  cholera,  but  ol\en  rheumatism, 
catarrh,  and  dyspepsia;  no  Roman  Catho- 
lics, but  a  few  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Anabaptists.  Until  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  in  1832,  we  were  unknown  in 
the  parliamentary  representation  of  the 
British  empire;  but  since  that  time  we 
have  had  the  honor  to  return  half^a-mem- 
ber.  Our  only  musical  instrument  is  the 
fiddle,  for,  like  all  northern  nations,  the 
Sheilanders  ar<e  fond  of  dancing ;  but  t|ie 
Presbyterian  discipline,  true  to  its  puritan^ 
ical  character,  discourages  these  amuse* 
ments,  lest  they  should  tend  to  foster  idle- 
ness and  vice.  This  I  think  is  a  mistaken 
rigor,  for  the  effect  of  such  prohibitidns  is 
to  check  innocent  and  heahbfnl  enjoyment, 
to  induce  a  morose  habit,  and  clap  an  ex- 
tinguisher on  some  of  the  happiest  associa- 
tions of  life.  It  is  said  to  be  a  characteris- 
tic of  the  colder  regkms  that  the  people 
are  addicted  to  simulating  beverages,  but 
I  cuinot  accuse  raj  countrymen  of  that. 
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On  the  contrary,  thej  are  remarkable  fo? 
sobriety  ;  and  tfaongb  Father  Matthew  has 
not  yet  paid  us  a  visit,  temperance  socie- 
ties have  been  established^  the  effeci  of 
which  has  been  to  diminish  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  to  cause  some  of  our 
conscientious  spirit-dealers  to  shut  shop, 
and  abandon  the  tr^iffic  altogether,  from 
an  honest  conviction  of  its  impropriety. 
We  have  benefit  societies,  but  their  advan- 
tages do  not  seem  to  be  highly  appreciated, 
-»owing,  perhaps,  to  the  desultory  habits 
«nd  precarious  occupation  of  the  people, 
who  would  rather  trust  to  the  lottery  of  the 
sea  and  the  fishing-boat  with  its  immediate 
gains,  than  to  a  distant  and  doubtful  reim- 
bursement from  a  society.  The  only 
branch  of  this  benevolent  scheme  that  suc- 
ceeds is  the  Fisherman's  Fund,  for  the  re- 
lief of  widows,  orphans,  and  invalids  or 
aged  persons.  It  was  established  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  and  is  understood  to  have 
B  capital  of  nearly  3000/.  Though  we 
scarcely  require  the  services  of  the  Irish 
apostle,  we  have  much  need  of  Macadam. 
Our  roads  are  miserable.  We  have  no  reg^ 
ular  highways  or  turnpikes,  and,  fortunate* 
ly,  no  highwaymen.  In  many  parishes 
there  ts  not  even  a  foot-path  nor  a  sheep- 
track.  The  traveller  must  take  the  sun  or 
the  nearest  shrub  for  his  compass,  and  pilot 
his  way  over  the  dreary  waste  by  meathn 
fVom  hill  to  hill,  and  from  toon  to  toon. 
There  are  no  public  conveyances,  no  car- 
riages, no  carts,  no  railroads,  no  bridges, 
no  canals,  no  harbors,  but  only  some  open 
roadsteads,  or  winding  creeks,  called  voes^ 
which  deeply  indent  all  the  larger  islands, 
and  afford  great  facilities  for  internal  com- 
munication were  the  inhabitants  provided 
with  the  means.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  small  sfeam boats,  using  peat  for  fuel, 
might  be  employed  as  a  subititute  for  land 
conveyance  both  for  passengers  and  the 
produce  of  the  country ;  but  I  much  fear 
there  is  neither  capital  nor  enterprise  for 
such  an  undertaking.  In  the  absence  of 
regular  roads,  wheeled  carts  are  of  littlf 
use;  but  in  their  stead,  ponies  with  pack- 
aaddles  are  employed.  There  are  a  few 
l^risbes — ^Tingwall,  for  example — where 
tolerable  roads  for  swnnur  are  made ;  but 
you  may  judge  of  their  quality  for  mail  or 
stage-coach  purposes,  when  you  learn  that 
during  winter  they  are  so  broken  up,  peo* 
pie  cannot  go  to  church  on  foot  without 
wading  ka^-deep  in  mud.  In  like  man- 
ner, some  of  the  votSy  as  that  of  Hillswiek, 
afl^d    safe    anchorage  for  vessels,  being 


sheltered  from  every  wind,  and  of  ssffieient 
capacity  to  contain  the  whole  navy  of  Brit« 
ain.  The  spade  is  almost  the  only  imple^ 
ment  used  in  husbandry,  for  with  us  agri- 
culture is  nearly  as  much  in  its  infancy  as 
when  Noah  stepped  from  the  ark,  or,  to  go 
a  little  further  back  with  Dryden, ''  when 
Adam  delved  and  Bve  span."  A  plough  is 
a  rarer  sight  here  than  the  coneteUation  of 
tltat  name.  The  hird  and  the  minister  maf 
have  one  or  two,  drawn  sometimes  by  a 
pair  of  oxen,  sometimes  by  a  quartette  of 
ponies.  The  harrow  is  even  more  primitive 
in  its  structure  and  operation  than  the 
plough.  It  is  guiltless  of  iron  in  any 
form,  and  so  rude  that,  like  Solomon's 
Temple,  you  might  suppose  no  edge-tool 
had  ever  been  lifted  upon  it  in  the  making; 
It  consists  merely  of  two  parallel  bits  of 
wood,  about  three  feet  long,  with  from  eight 
to  ten  circular  teeth  in  each  piece,  the 
whole  frame-work  being  connected  at  the 
ends  by  a  cross-bar; 

In  using  them,  the  employment  of  animal 
labor  is  dispensed  with,  for  they  are  drawn 
by  a  man,  oilen  by  a  woman,  harnessed  to 
them  by  a  rope  tied  to  each  end  of  the  par- 
allel bars.  &>metimes  the  land  is  too  rough 
for  a  wooden  harrow ;  instead  of  which, 
after  the  ground  is  delved  and  sown,  a  per- 
son takes  a  besom  of  heather,  and  sweeps 
mould,  seed,  and  manure  over  head.  This 
substitution  of  the  human  being  for  the 
brute  is  degrading  enough,  but  it  is  not  so 
looked  upon  by  us.  In  former  times,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  make  women  perform  the 
work  of  horses  even  in  more  civilized  parts 
of  Scotland  than  our  remote  islands.  When 
the  foundation  of  Heriot's  Hospital  in  Ed- 
inburgh was  dug,  not  longer  ago  than  1632^ 
the  *' softer  sex"  were  compelled  to  do  the 
severest  part  of  the  drudgery-^-carting  away 
the  rubbish  !  Among  the  disbursements  in 
the  treasurer's  book  for  that  year,  belong* 
ing  to  the  hospital,  are  mentioned  the 
prices  paid  for  **  shakelis  to  the  weraetne's 
hands,"  also  ''  loks  and  cheines  for  thair 
waistes,"  **iiem,ane  guhip  (whip)  to  the 
gentlewemen  in  the  cairt,  12«.,  and  *'  to  the 
man  that  keipis  them,  3/.  I2s"  The  mo* 
ney  is  Scottish,  so  that  the  price  of  iron^ 
and  leather,  and  the  amount  of  wages  in 
those  days,  must  have  been  very  small* 
Perhaps  for  the  credit  of  Scotland,  I  ought 
to  add  the  explanation  given  of  these  extra* 
ordinary  facts,  to  show  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  females  generally  were  not 
put  to  such  servile  and  shocking  work* 
The  "  gentlewemea  ia  the  eairt,"  and  the 
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**9tJi  weiaen  that  dr«v  the  red/'  were 
doubtless  hardened  0ffeBderst>f  a  parlieiiiar 
class,  apoD  whom  erery  kind  of  church 
eensure,  suoh  as  the  jaug^f  sackdoih,  and 
the  euH^iiaoly  had  beea  froUlessljr  ex- 
pended. 

As  Edinburgh  had  then  no  bridewelU 
or  houses  of  correction,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  magistrates,  whose  jurisdiction  ex* 
tended  even  to  hanging  and  drowning  in  the 
North  Loch,  had  tried  the  effect  of  public 
exposure  in  the  manner  staled  above,  by 
eraptoytng  these  incorrigible  culprits  in 
*^  redding  (clearing)  the  i^nd  "  of  the  hos*- 
pttal.  But  in  Shetland,  as  I  hare  said,  for 
a  man  or  woman  to  do  the  work  of  a  horse, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  our  agricul- 
tnral  system.  Corn,  peats,  or  other  arti- 
cles, are  transported  on  the  human  back, 
HI  tHsies  or  cmbbiet — a  sort  of  rude  basket 
Baade  of  straw.  Occasion  ally  the  pony  is 
employed  in  carrying,  lind  then  the  creeb 
or  heather  baskets  are  used,  which  are  bal- 
anced one  on  each  side,  by  means  of  the 
dibber  and  mazy^ 

While  our  husbandry  is  in  so  primitive 
a  condition,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that 
the  march  of  improvement  has  made  but 
hHUffisrent  progress  with  us*  But  to  com- 
pensate for  this  drawback,  we  haf e  advan- 
tages which  our  richer  neighbors  in  the 
more  genial  climes  of  the  south  do  not  pos- 
sess. We  have  cheap  land,  cheap  rente, 
cheap  beef,  cheap  mutton,  cheap  bread, 
cheap  poultry,  cheap  fWh,  cheap  every  thing. 
What  would  an  English  or  a  Lothian  farm- 
er say  to  getting  a  whole  island  to  himself 
at  the  rate  of  eight  shillings  the  statute  acre, 
with  plenty  of  women  to  labor  it,  at  wages 
of  sixpence  a-day  1  Nay,  in  some  of  the 
islands  this  rent  would  be  deemed  extrava- 
gantly high,  1200  per  cent  too  dear  I  In 
Yell,  for  instance,  an  estate  of  73,000 
acres,  nearly  one-half  in  pasture,  the  rest 
arable  and  inclosed  grass  land,  only  pro- 
duces an  average  rent  of  scarcely  tight* 
pieftce  per  acre !  Surely  here  is  scope  for 
Lord  Brougham's  agricultural  schoolmaster 
to  look  abi^ad,  and  instruct  our  landowners 
and  husbandmen  in  the  virtues  of  guano* 
True  it  is,  our  soil  is  none  of  the  best,  par- 
taking more  or  less  of  the  quality  of  odoss, 
mixed  with  clay  or  particles  of  the  decayed 
rock  on  which  it  rests.  The  atmosphere, 
too,  especially  in  winter,  is  uniformly  moist, 
but  temperate  beyond  what  will  be  credited 
by  those  accustooied  to  the  cold  prevalent 
at  that  season  in  the  interiot  of  the  three 
kingdoms.    Snow  rarely  lies  abore  a  day 
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or  two  at  a  time ;  aHhougb  we  have  occa* 
sioAaily  enow^storms  of  two,  or  nearly  three 
naonths-  duration*  A  lew  years  ago  the 
clergyman  of  Yell  noted  the  following  in  his 
memorandum-book  on  the  24tb  of  Decent 
ber :— ''  This  day«  the  tornips  are  as  green 
as  I  bey  were  at  Michaelmas ;  the  rye-grass 
among  bear^tubble  measures  from  eight  to 
tea  inches  of  green  blade ;  and  among  the 
lastyear's  rye-grass  the  daisy  is  every  where 
seen  in  bloom.''  Let  the  Carse  of  Gowrie^ 
Of  the  sheltered  fields  of  Hampshire  and 
Devonshire,  match  this  if  they  can.  Last 
Christmas,  such  waa  the  mildness  of  the 
temperature,  we  could  boast  of  our  young 
gooseberries^  and  winter  blossoms,  as  well 
as  our  more  southerly  neighbors.  And 
then  there  are  certain  troublesome  vermin^ 
abundant  enough  in  more  favored  cltmaten, 
from  which  we  are  exempt.  There  are 
some  of  our  islands  to  which  neither  the 
mouse  nor  the  rat  have  yet  found  their  way. 
The  grouse  or  moorfowl  is  also  a  stranger 
to  us,  though  common  in  Orkney  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland;  and  the  reason 
perhaps  is,  that  the  heather  with  us  is  too 
stunted  to  afford  them  the  shelter  they  re- 
quire. It  is  not  many  years  since  justices 
of  the  p^ace  were  as  rare  as  mice  or  moofw 
fowl,  for  exoept  the  sheriff-substitute,  there 
was  not  a  magistrate  of  any  kind  m  Shet- 
land. Nay,  it  would  appear  we  mii^t  have 
had  a  vi^it  of  St.  Patrick  to  scare  away  cep-^ 
tain  loathaome  reptiles,  for  as  an  eminent 
living  naturalist  observes  in  bis  tour,  "The 
untravelled  natives  of  Unst  had  never  seen 
either  frogs  or  toads,  and  indeed  had  no 
idea  of  the  appearance  or  nature  of  these 
animals  1"  Our  domestic  cattle  are  abua* 
daot,  but  their  diminutive  size  and  price 
would  astonish  the  dealers  in  Smithfieid 
market.  A  good  fatted  cow  ready  for 
slaughter  weighs  irom  one-and-a-half  to 
two4uid-a-half  hundred  weight ;  so  that  a 
flesher  could  tuck  her  under  bis  arm ;  and 
an  alderman  at  one  of  your  civic  feasts 
would  not  feel  alarmed  were  one  of  them 
served  up  entire  in  an  ashet  before  biuL 
Beef  is  reckoned  extravagantly  high  if  it 
exceed  three-halfpence  or  two-pence  the 
pound.  A  whole  calf  may  be  purchased  for 
eighteenpeoce ;  and  if  the  akm  i»  refold 
it  brings  a  shilling,  leaving  only  sixpence 
as  the  price  of  the  carcass.  A  ewe  fit  for 
the  butcher  will  sell  for  four  or  finre  shillings, 
and  a  male  lamb  for  about  a  third  part  of 
the  sum.  The  native  race  of  sheep  are 
small  aiaed,  and  scarcely  weigjb  more  tban 
twenty  or  twenty^four  poai£i  of  muUoai 
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carrying  a  fleece  of  from  one  to  one-and«a- 
half  pounds  of  wool.  They  have  small 
tails ;  and  it  is  rare  to  see  a  ewe  with  horns. 
The  practice  is  now  getting  in,  where  it  can 
be  safely  adopted,  of  crossing  the  native 
breeds  with  black  and  white-faced  rams,  and. 
where  the  pasture  is  sound,  either  of  the 
crosses  answer  very  well,  as  both  mutton 
and  wool  are  improved  in  quantity.  But 
wherever  the  pasture  is  deep  and  wet,  they 
are  invariably  found  not  to  be  so  hardy,  or 
to  thrive  so  well,  as  the  original  breed.  In 
some  parishes  their  number  is  very  great, 
and  they  form  a  sort  of  common  property, 
or  at  least,  the  proprietor  cannot  always 
distinguish  his  own  ;  for  as  all  the  tenants 
in  these  cases  exercise  an  tinlimited  right 
of  pasturage  on  the  hills,  or  ''scathold,"  as 
the  tenure  is  called,  except  the  few  who 
drive  their  sheep  into  the  same  cruive  or 
pound,  no  other  person  can  possibly  know 
the  exact  number  belonging  to  each  indir 
vidual.  My  friend,  the  minister  of  Sand- 
sting  and  Aithsting,  whose  parish,  spiritu- 
ally as  well  as  pastorally,  contains  one  of  the 
best  flocks  in  our  islands,  is  very  learned 
in  his  description  of  the  character  and  hab- 
its of  this  animal,  although  the  terms 
which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  may,  per- 
haps, sound  oddly  to  those  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  English  tongue  is  drawn  ex- 
clusively from  Johnson's  Dictionary.  In 
his  account  of  his  parish,  he  tells  us,  the 
sheep  are  of  various  colors,  white,  black, 
grey,  as  Shakspeare's  goblins;  catmogged, 
brown,  or  moorit,  black  and  white  in  equal 
proportions,  or  skilah  and  piebaJd.  Every 
neighborhood  has  a  particular  pasture,  or 
scathold,  on  which  his  sheep  are  fed  ;  and 
every  person  knows  his  own  by  their  lug' 
markf  that  is,  one  has  a  hole  in  the  ear, 
another  a  slit  or  rift,  another  a  crook  or 
piece  cut  out  of  the  ear  behind  or  before, 
de^c. ;  and  it  is  a  rule  in  the  parish  that  no 
two  persons  are  allowed  to  "lug^mark" 
their  sheep  in  the  same  way.  Each  neigh- 
borhood has  also  a  cruive  into  which  they 
drive  their  sheep,  for  the  purpose  of  smear- 
ing them,  taking  off  the  wool,  marking  the 
lambs,  and  keeping  them  tame.  The  mode 
of  sheep-shearing  here  is  rude  and  cruel, 
for  the  wool  is  not  clipped  off  as  in  other 
pkces,  but  is  torn  from  the  animal's  back 
by  an  operation  called  rooing.  For  the 
most  part  two,  and  sometimes  more  per- 
sons, tear  the  wod  from  the  poor  tortured 
beast  at  one  time ;  and  though  it  may  not 
sometimes  occasion  much  pain,  in  general 
it  is  a  troaftkleaome  and  savage  process. 
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The  customs  regarding  the  feeding  and 
ownership  of  this  animal  are  curious.  When 
a  stray. sheep  is  found,  the  individual  who 
flnds  it  takes  care  of  it  for  a  year  and  a 
day.  Proclamation  is  then  made  at  differ* 
ent  churches  in  order  to  discover  the  right 
proprietor ;  and  if  after  that  no  one  appears 
to  claim  it,  it  is  sold,  one-half  of  ihe  price 
being  allotted  to  the  person  who  took 
charge  of  it,  the  other  half  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish  in  which  it  was  found.  The 
neighbors  whose  sheep  pasture  together  are 
called  scat-hritker ;  and  those  who  have  a 
few  pasturing  in  any  place  at  a  distance 
from  their  residence,  or  perhaps  not  in  the 
parish,  are  called  out'ScathMers.  A  lamb 
mav  be  grazed  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  per  annum  ;  and  a  cow  <flr  ox 
for  eight  or  ten  shillings  dvring  summer : 
in  winter  the  sum  demanded  for  fodder  is 
about  the  same.  Pigs  and  ponies  compose 
a  material  part  of  our  domestic  animal 
stock. '  Al most'  every  family  keeps  one  pig, 
many  have  two;  and  several  keep  large 
herds  of  swine,  which  are  sent  off  to  tte 
hill  or  common  pasture  in  summer,  where 
they  contrive  to  shift  for  themselves,  their 
principal  food  behig  earth-worms  and  roots 
of  plants ;  but  occasionally  they  fell  in  with 
a  more  savory  morsel  in  the  shape  of  a 
young  lamb  or  a  sickly  ewe,  or  birds'  nests, 
of  which  they  are  as  fond  as  a  Chinese,  or 
any  other  Oriental  gourmand.  The  native 
breed  is  very  small,  with  short,  upright 
ears,  and  a  long  cartilaginous  nose,  with 
which  he  commits  sad  havoc  when  he  steals 
a  raid  into  the  potato-field  or  the  farm- 
yard, digging,  and  ploughing,  and  commit- 
ting every  species  of  destruction.  Wlien 
he  puts  on  his  winter  clothing,  an  uglier 
animal  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist.  Next 
his  body  is  a  close  coating  of  coarse  wool, 
above  which  rises  a  profusion  of  long  stiff 
bristles,  "  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  por- 
cupine," and  presenting  a  most  formidable, 
noli'me-iangere  appearance  to  every  assail- 
ant, human  or  canine.  Of  the  bristles  and 
wool  elastic  ropes  of  great  strength  are 
made  for  tethering  horses  and  cows.  But, 
in  spite  of  his  revolting  appearance,  a  Shet^ 
land  pig,  when  well  fed,  would  not  discredit 
the  board  of  an  epicure.  His  pork  is  del* 
icate,  his  ham  delicious,  and  might  contend 
for  the  premium  of  the  old  glutton  monarch 
who  proclaimed  a  reward  for  the  discovery 
of  a  new  pleasure.  A  considerable  im- 
provement both  in  appearance  and  size  has 
been  made  on  the  native  race  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introdaotien  of  a  better  spe* 
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cies,  brought  to  our  islands  in  some  of  the 
Greenland  ships.  A  pig,  in  its  different 
stages  of  existence,  has  almost  as  manj 
distinctive  names  with  us  as  a  lion  or  a 
camel  among  the  Arabs.  When  sucking, 
or  in  a  state  of  infancy,  he  is  known  by  the 
name  of  a  runny  or  grice ;  one  fed  about 
the  fire-side  is  a  patty ;  one  with  young  a 
sUik;  a  boar  is  called  n  gaat.  The  most 
prevalent  distemper  to  which  they  are  lia- 
ble is  the  gricifer^  which  deprives  them  of 
the  use  of  their  hind  legs,  and  is  seldom 
curable.  Of  the  pony  little  need  be  said. 
He  is  well  known,  for  he  is  almost  the  only 
live  inhabitant,  except  the  fisherman,  that 
visits  foreign  parts.  He  is  of  every  color, 
white,  black,  brown,  grey,  dun,  cream, 
chestnut,  piebald,  and  of  every  size  on  a 
limited  scale,  between  twenty-eight  and 
forty-fbur  inches.  He  is  hardy,  docile,  and 
capable  of  showing  high  mettle.  Like  the 
hog,  he  undergoes  a  marked  transition  in 
the  annual  aspect  of  his  **  outer  man,"  for 
when  the  shelty  (as  Dr.  Hibbert  remarks) 
''  is  in  bis  winter  or  spring  garb  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  suppose  that  his  progenitors  were 
the  same  animals  which  travellers  have  de- 
scribed as  prancing  over  the  arid  tracks  of 
Arabia.  The  long  shaggy  hair  with  which 
be  is  clothed  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  polar  dress,  or  of  some  arctic  livery  spe- 
cially dispensed  to  the  quadruped  retainers 
of  the  genius  of  Hraltland."  Instead  of 
the  sleek  skin  and  handsome  appearance 
which  he  displays  with  so  much  spirit  in 
the  summer  months,  in  winter  his  exterior 
is  uncouth,  his  symmetry  disappears,  all  his 
motions  are  dull  and  languid.  The  general 
torpor  of  nature  seems  to  freeze  up  his  en- 
ergies and  paralyze  his  whole  frame.  His 
food  is  coarse  and  scanty ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  privations  he  endures,  he  fre- 
quently lives  to  a  good  old  age.  I  have 
known  them  live  thirty  years  and  more,  and 
even  at  that  age  able  to  travel  a  pretty  long 
journey  in  carrying  feals  from  the  hill  to 
mix  with  manure  for  composts.  No  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  breed,  which  conse- 
quently is  degenerating ;  and  this  is  to  be 
regretted,  for  the  best  proportioned  is  al- 
ways the  one  first  sold,  and  fetches  the  best 
price.  They  might  easily  be  improved,  and 
were  due  care  employed,  I  am  convinced 
there  would  nowhere  be  found  a  finer  race 
of  animals.  Their  value  is  from  twenty  or 
thirty  shillings  to  six  pounds  sterling ;  and 
their  yearly  export  to  England  and  Scotland 
forms  a  considerable  traffic.  At  one  time 
the  Orkney  traders  were  in  the  habit  of 
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coming  over  and  bartering  linen  for  ponies ; 
but  this  practice  ceased  when  a  regular 
packet  commtinication  was  estabPished  be- 
tween Lerwick  and  Leith.  At  that  time, 
and  until  the  introduction  of  steam-naviga- 
tion coiuieeted  us  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  had  less  intercourse  with  our  neighbors 
the  Orcadians  than  with  any  other  part  of 
Great  Britain.  A  letter  or  parcel  to  the 
nearest  of  these  islands  had  generally  to  be 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  was  return- 
ed to  its  destination  by  a  voyage  across  the 
Pentland  Firth.  Now,  thanks  to  James 
Watt  and  the  gallant  Sovereign,  tout  ctla 
est  change.  We  are,  at  least  nine  months 
in  the  year,  within  reach  of  civilization  and 
fashion  once  a-week. 

Having  said  a  few  words  about  cows,  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  to  pass 
over  the  diary  and  its  management,  which 
are  always  important  matters  m  a  Shot- 
lander's  household  economy,  and  have  even 
been  sung  in  poetry  and  regulated  by  an- 
cient laws.  In  the  article  of  milk  we  have 
nothing  to  complain  of;  it  is  good  in  quality 
and  yielded  in  greater  quantity  than  could 
be  expected  from  the  size  of  the  cow,  which, 
when  put  on  good  feeding,  will  give  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  quarts  per  day,  being  more 
than  Bums's  "dawtet  twal-pint  hawkie** 
gave  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Ayrshire.  It  is  in 
the  proper  management  of  the  milk  that  we 
fail;  and  here  our  want  of  cleanliness,  espe- 
cially in  the  olden  time,  not  only  compelled 
the  interference  of  the  magistrate^  but  afford- 
ed a  theme  for  the  sarcastic  wit  of  the  travel- 
ler and  the  poet.  In  the  parish  of  Sandsting 
the  excellent  and  respected  minister  states 
that  those  farmers  who  keep  foor  or  more 
cows  churn  once  every  day  in  summer; 
but  the  quantity  of  butter  is  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  firequent  churning,  for  the  cream 
is  never  properly  gathered.^  An  old  but 
abominable  fashion  prevails,  greatly  injuri- 
ous to  the  reputations  of  our  housewives, 
for  when  the  operation  of  churning  is  ad- 
vanced to  a  certain  stage  a  heated  stone  is 
dipped  into  the  churn,  and  by  this  means 
the  labor  is  shortened  and  an  addition  is 
made  to  the  quantity,  thongh  not  to  the 
quality  of  the  butter.  Part  of  the  curd  thus 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  butter, 
which  presents  a  white  and  yellow  spotted 
appearance,  resembling  mottled  soap  or  the 
grease-butter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff, 
with  which  the  House  of  Commons  was 
made  so  merry  by  the  premier  during  the 
great  com-1  aw  debate.  It  must  be  con  fess- 
ed  that  by  veiy  few  is  att^lion  paid  to  the 
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dairy,  so  that  one  of  the  ancient  local  acts 
would  still  require  to  be  enforced,  which 
ordains,  **  That  no  butter  be  rendered  for 
payment  of  land-rent,  or  for  sale,  but  such 
as  is  clear  from  haits,  and  daud  and  ether 
dirt,*'*  It  is  the  custom  for  landlords  to 
have  part  of  their  rents  made  payable  in 
butter ;  and  probably  this  regulation,  added 
10  the  want  of  proper  milk-houses  and  due 
attention  to  the  milk-vessels,  may  help  to 
account  for  the  sad  neglect  of  cleanliness 
in  this  department.  Very  little  butter  is 
sold ;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  our  peculiar 
•tyle  of  manufiicture  is  no  recommendation 
to  the  foreign  market.  The  1>utter-*milk  is 
called  bleddicky  and  into  this  is  poured  a 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  by  which  means 
the  curd  is  separated  from  the  whetf  or  se- 
rum. The  former  is  named  kirn^  and  eaten 
with  sweet  milk ;  the  latter  is  called  bland, 
and  used  as  drink  instead  of  smaU-beer.  It 
will  keep  for  several  months,  when  it  ac- 
quires a  strong  acidity.  The  stigma  of 
untidiness  in  regard  to  the  dairy  attached 
in  former  times  to  the  Orcadians  as  well  as 
to  us,  although  our  neighbors  have  now 
completely  wiped  it  off  (and  why  should 
not  we  ?),  for  their  butter  is  the  finest  that 
can  be  eaten,  and  commands  a  high  price 
wherever  it  is  known.  The  case,  however, 
was  not  always  so;  and  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  curious  poem  entitled  The  Char- 
acter qf  Orkney,  pr'mted  in  1842  from  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  verses  in  manu- 
script, preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  wherein 
Ihe  author  indul^  his  humor  with  more 
severity  than  justice,  I  am  inclined  t<x  think, 
on  the  slovenly  habits  of  the  people  in  their 
persons,  as  well  as  in  their  food.  On  the 
articles  of  butter  and  cheese  his  coarse  ri- 
bald wit  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  Butler, 
whose  quaint  style  he  seems  to  imitate,  al- 
though he  wrote  in  1652,  when  Cromwell 
was  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  I  shall  give 
a  short  quotaiion  slightly  modifying  the  an- 
tiquated spelling : — 

<*  A  mair  may  venture 
In  riding  boetet,  and  well  pulrd  op,  to  enter 
Their  very  dayries ;  which  being  now  my  theme, 
Sitt  downe  and  supp  a  whin  soure    milk  and 

creame 
White  I  diecourse  ttt.    IIav«  you  ever  been 
Dowm  in  a  tanner'a  yard  ?  and  have  yon  leea 
His  lime-piifl  when  the  filthy  muck  and  halre 
Of  twenty  hides  is  washt  and  scrapt  off  there  ? 
*Ti8  Orkney  milk,  in  color,  thickness,  sniell, 
Every  ingredient-^nd  it  eats  as  well. 
Take  irefm  die  boooaie  opp  an  haadfutl  on*!, 
And  thai'a  good  Griuiay  baller<Hfi(&  vpan't ! 


This  grease  (for  soe  they  tniUy  call  it)  pleases 

The  eye,  the  taste,  the  smelling,  dbc. 

They  use    a    charme,  too,  with   three    heated 

stones. 
Nine  JHe  Martfe$^  and  aeven  ill4W^d  groa&c» 
To  fetch  their  naaty  butter  upp,  which  when 
They're  done  the  witches  conjure  down  againe 
Through  their  own  whenis.    Their  punishment 

in  this 
Is  well  proportion'd  to  their  wiekedne see. 
Then  of  thn  aforesaid  hotter  take  and  squeeze 
A  parcell  *twizt  two  rotten  boards — that's  cheese« 
Judge,  then,  my  friends,  how  much  our  lime-pits 

vary 
In  smell,  taste,  color,  from  an  Orkney  dary.*' 

The  edge  of  this  rough  satire  was,  doubt- 
less, whetted  by  the  strong  national  £ng« 
lish  prejudices  of  the  time.  But  whatever 
proximity  to  truth  there  might  have  been 
in  it  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  description  is  totally  inapplicable 
now,  and  nothing,  even  in  Shetland,  comes 
near  the  overcharged  picture  of  loathsome 
filth  which  this  morose  critic  has  drawn. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  oar 
'/  hearths  and  homesteads,"  there  are  one 
or  two  other  customs  which  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Our  principal  articles  of 
food  are  oats,  bear  (or  big),  and  potatoes^ 
Wheat  has  been  attempted,  but  does  not 
succeed ;  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  and 
other  esculents,  are  not  cultivated  to  anj 
extent  in  the  open  fields,  although  they 
thrive  well  enough  in  the  gardens.  Some 
families  will  plant  as  many  as  three  thou- 
sand cabbages,  which  they  use  as  food  both 
for  man  and  beast 

In  raising  the  potato-crop,  a  different 
mode  of  culture  is  adopted  here  from  that 
which  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  as  we  wholly  escaped  the  mys- 
terious rot  of  last  year,  probably  we  may 
owe  this  fortunate  exemption  to  our  pecu- 
liar manner  of  husbandry.  When  prepar- 
ing the  field  for  the  seed,  the  manure  is  not 
laid  in  the  furrow  and  the  cut  seedling 
stuck  into  it.  It  is  spread  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  delved  in  with  the 
spade.  Sometimes  the  potato  is  planted  in 
the  furrow  thus  prepared,  and  covered  up ; 
and  sometimes  the  earth  is  first  delved  and 
the  seed  dibbled  in  afterwards.  The  pl|ia 
of  spreading  the  manure  on  the  surface  in- 
stead of  burying  it  in  the  drill,  is  recom- 
mended, I  observe,  by  some  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  potato-doctors  or  agricultural 
theorists,  as  they  are  called,  as  an  antidote 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  disease ; 
and  certainly  the  experiment  is  worth  try^ 
ing,  and  may  plead  oik  example  in  its  favor. 
The  oats  in  general  use  here  are  the  old 
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Scotch  or  grey*bearded  kind,  which  is 
pleasant  enough  to  the  taste,  1)ut  dark-col* 
ored,  and  from  the  Terj  imperfect  way  of 
dressing  it,  the  meai  is  never  entirety  freed 
from  the  chaff  and  dost.  The  way  in 
which  corn  is  here  prepared  for  meal  is 
accurately  described  by  my  reverend  friend 
last  mentioned.  Every  family  has  a  small 
oblong  kiln  built  in^  their  barn,  called  a 
cinny,  which  will  dry  about  a  half  barrel 
of  oats  at  a  time.  This  kiln,  instead 
of  an  irofr-plaie  floor,  is  furnished  with 
ribs  of  wood ;  and  these  are  covered  with 
layers  of  oat-straw,  called  gloy,  upon 
which  the  grain  is  laid.  In  an  opening 
about  a  foot  square  in  the  end  of  the  kiln, 
like  an  oven  or  boiler,  a  gentle  fire  is  kept 
np  till  the  grain  is  sufficiently  dried.  It  is 
then  taken  off  the  ribs,  put  into  a  straw 
basket  made  for  the  purpose,  called  a  skeb, 
and  while  warm,  well  rubbed  under  the 
feet,  an  operation  which  is  intended  to 
separate  the  beard  and  dust  from  the  grain. 
It  is  next  winnowed  betwixt  two  doors,  or 
in  the  open  air,  if  there  be  a  slight  current, 
put  into  another  straw  basket  called  hbrnd' 
dy,  and  carried  to  the  mill  to  be  ground. 
HVhen  brought  home  from  the  mill,  two 
Btevesare  made  use  of,  a  coarse  and  a  finer, 
to  separate  the  seeds  from  the  meal ;  and  it 
fls  twice  sifted  carefully  before  it  is  fit 
to  be  eaten.  The  larger  seeds  taken 
out  with  the  coarse  sieve  in  the  first  sifting 
are  given  to  the  cows ;  and  the  finer  aeedis 
taken  out  with  the  smaller  sieve  are  re* 
served  for  soioens,  a  sort  of  pottage  made 
from  the  sediment  of  the  meal  that  rests  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  seeds 
are  steeped  or  soaked  in  water.  This  is 
or  was  a  kind  of  national  ibod  in  Scotland, 
when  foreign  luxuries  were  not  introduced 
in  such  abundance ;  and  it  is  still  prescrib- 
ed to  invalids,  from  its  lightness  of  diges- 
tion. Sometimes  corn  is  dried  very  hard 
in  a  pot ;  the  meal  prepared  from  this  is 
called  burstane^  and  is  generally  ground  in 
the  quern  or  hand-mill,  a  simple,  primitive 
instrument,  but  now  rarely  found  except  in 
Shetland  and  the  museums  of  antiquarian 
societies.  It  consists  of  two  hard  flat 
stones,  hewn  into  a  circular  shape,  the  one 
laid  above  the  other,  and  perforated  with  a 
large  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the 
grain  slowly  filters,  and  is  ground  by  Ihe 
vapid  motion  of  the  upper  stone,  into 
which  a  wooden  peg,  sometimes  a  long 
shaft,  is  fixed  and  turned  by  the  hand. 

Our  houses  and  eottages,  tt  must  be  con^ 
fipssed,  are  poor  and  mean,  wiifaeui  the 
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neatness  and^  accommodation  to  be  foond 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  same  class  in  the 
otiier  districts  of  the  kingdom.  In  gener* 
bI  they  are  mere  hots.  The  landlords 
show  an  aversion  to  building  farm-stead« 
ingb,  or  if  they  have  erected  them  once, 
tenant  afler  tenant  must  be  content  to  oe* 
cupy  them  as  they  are,  and  when  they  be- 
come ruinous,  he  muot  either  repair  or 
build  anew  for  himself. 

Dr.  Maculloch,  when  he  visited  the 
Western  Isles,  declared  that  he  often  could 
not  distinguish  the  cottages  in  the  remoter 
Hebrides  from  heaps  «f  rubbish.  He  men* 
tions  that  when  conversing  with  one  of  the 
natives,  be  bad  supposed  the  interview 
took  plac^  on  a  dunghill,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  learn  that  they  were 
standing  on  the  tq>  of  the  house.  Cotta* 
gee  in  Shetland  are  not  much  in  advance 
of  those  in  the  Hebrides,  and  have  some* 
thing  of  the  Iri^h  economy  about  them, 
contrived,  like  Goldsmith's  chest  of  draw- 
ers, "  a  double  debt  to  pay,"  by  harboring 
the  quadrupeds  as  well  as  the  bipeds  of  the 
family.  They  are  in  general  of  a  rude, 
comfortless  description,  being  usually  built 
of  stone  and  turf,  or  with  dry  mortar.  The 
rafters,  joists,  couples,  &c.  are  nearly  in 
their  natural  state,  being  chopped  and 
moulded  to  fit  by  a  hatchet.  The  luxuries 
of  slating  and  ceiling  are  unknown.  Over 
the  bare  raflers  is  laid  a  covering  of  pones 
or  divots  (sods),  and  Bomeiimesjiaws ;  and 
above  these  is  a  coating  of  straw,  which  is 
secured  by  ropes  of  the  same  material,  or 
of  heather,  called  simnins^  The  floor  is 
the  hardened  earth,  without  carpets,  boards, 
or  any  other  artificial  manufacture ;  and  if 
the  weather  be  wet^  which  it  frequently  is, 
the  access  is  somewhat  difllicult,  especially 
to  those  who  have  any  regard  for  keeping 
their  feet  dry  and  clean.  This  becomes  a 
difficult  matter  even  in  the  interior,  from 
the  moistened  compounds  that  strew  the 
floor.  The  dunghill  occupies  a  place  as 
near  the  door  as  possible,  that  it  may  be 
enriched  by  the  accumulations  of  every 
fertilizing  substance;  and  frequently,  before 
(he  door  ol  the  mansion  can  be  reached,  a 
passage  must  be  made  through  the  byre 
(cow-house),  and  perhaps  other  impedi- 
ments unnecessary  to  specify.  ,  The  furni- 
ture is  hofflely,  and  comaint  nothing  auip 
perflttous.  It  is  generally  so  arranged  as 
to  supply  the  want  of  partitions,  or  divi- 
sions into  rooms,  the  only  apartments  be* 
ing  a  but  and  a  ben,  that  is  a  kitchen  and 
parlor*    In  tte  kileben  end  of  thB  houae^  in 
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addition  to  the  fanoily,  there  are  geoeraliy 
assembled  the  household  dogs  a^  cats,  a 
calf,  a  patty  swine,  and,  perhaps,  some 
halMozen  caddy  lambs;  the  term  being 
applied  to  winter  lambs  fed  in  the  house, 
or  to*  those  which  have  lost  their  dams,  tind 
are  reared  on  cow's  milk.  Glass  windows 
are  nearly  as  rare  with  us  as  they  must 
have  been  with  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness. 
When  an  opening  has  been  left  for  a  win- 
dow, it  is  sometimes  filled  up  with  a  blad- 
der or  untanned  lamb^skin,  stretched  on  a 
frame,  an  invention  rather  superior  to  the 
Irish  plan  of  substituting  rags  and  old  hats. 
The  cottages  have  scarcely  yet  got  into 
the  fashion  of  wearing  chimneys,  or  even 
the  humbler  imitations  called  turns.  In- 
stead of  these,  the  frugal  inmates  have 
from  two  to  six  holes  in  the  roof,  to  admit 
light  and  allow  the  smoke  to  escape ;  and 
for  the  better  promoting  the  latter  evacua- 
tion, a  piece  o(fealor  divot,  or  two  pieces  of 
board  joined  at  right  angles,  called  a  skyle, 
is  placed  on  the  weather  side  of  the  hole, 
and  performs  the  office  of  a  can  or  an  otd 
wife  on  your  city  chimneys.  No  doubt  the 
skyle  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  im- 
moveable, and  to  shift  or  open  and  shut  it 
might  appear  a  task  of  some  difficulty. 
But  here  necessity,  it  may  be  indolence, 
sharpens  invention ;  for  instead  of  mount- 
ing on  the  roof  every  time  the  wind 
chauges,  some  have  along  pole  reaching 
down  inside,  by  which  this  operation  is 
performed ;  and  the  order  for  having  this 
done  is,  "  Skyle  the  lum.!*  These  descrip- 
tions might  be  further  extended,  but  I  pre- 
fer giving  a  few  more  lines  from  the  curious 
old  poem  already  quoted,  which  I  greatly 
fear  are,  in  this  respect,  more  applicable  to 
us  than  to  oar  Orcadian  neighbors  : — 

"  Wee  have  but  little  iron  heere,  or  none^ 
But  they  can  make  a  lock  and  key  of  bone 
Will  serve  to  keepe  the  flesh  i'  tb'  ambry,  till 
It  creeps  out  or  informs  us  by  the  smell. 
'T  is  eatable  then,  when  neither  ratt  nor  moose, 
Nor  dog  nor  cat  will  touch  *t,  it  serves  the  house. 
The  proverbes  say  no  carrion  kills  a  crow, 
That  heaven  sends  meat,  the  devilleookes  — *t  is 

so. 
Would  yoa  behold  a  true  representation 
Of  the  world's  method  ere  it  had  creation  ? 
Looke,  then,  into  an  Orknay  arobrv,  see 
How  all  the  elements  confounded  bee 
Ih  that  rude  chaos  ;  here  a  mess  of  cream 
That's  spilt  with  castiag  shoes  in*t,  makes  a 

streame 
Of  fair  meanders,  winding  in  and  oat, 
Bearing  before  itt  every  dirty  clout 
The  nurse  has  throwne  there.    Are  they  not  to 

blame 
That  say  wee  never  have  got  domUd  oream  f 


There,  att  another  end,  runs  a  whole  sea 
Of  kaile,  and  in*t  a  stocking  cast  away. 
Here  broken  eggs  (it  is  no  matter  whether 
Rotten  or  sound,  or  both)  have  glued  together 
The  bread  and  candles,  and  have  made  o'  the 

sudden. 
By  fhlling  in  amon|^t  the  meal,  a  padding ; 
And  in  the  deluge  it  would  make  one  swound 
To  see  how  many  creotures  there  lie  drown*d  : — 
As  fleas  and  lice,  and  ratts  and  mice,  and  worms. 
Of  all  sorts,  colors,  ages,  sexes,  formes. 
Then  in  another  corner  you  shall  see. 
If  you  are  quartered  in  the  house  with  mee, 
A  cog  of  sowings  laid  along,  half  gott 
Out  o'  the  ambrv  into  the  nearest  pott 
To  meete  the  milk  that's  running  towards  itt 
From  a  crookt  bowle,  wherein  the  goodwife  spit 
Butt  yesterday  ;  and  into  that  there  drops 
A  bannock,  whilst  the  wean  greetes  for  the  soppt. 
Their  handes  are  ladles,  and  the  tongs  take  out 
The  flesh,  and  serve  to  stir  the  broth  about. 
Those  hands,  thkt  were  not  wasbt  since  that  ihej 

spread 
Muck,  when  the  barley-field  was  manured  ; 
Butt  the  tongs  from  the  pott  return  again 
Into  the  ash-heaps,  but  indiflTerent  clean. 
My  spruce,  clean  landlady,  the  other  day 
Did  call  her  maydens  dirty  sluts,  they  say. 
Because  they  were  a  putting  in  the  creame 
Toth'  churne,  bf^fore  the  dog  had  lickt  the  same. 
Butt  here's  enough  of  this,  you  may  conclude 
With  me,  the  people  here  are  somewhat  rude.** 

As  regards  Orkney  this  picture  of  ac- 
cumulated abominations  is  a  libel,  nor  is  its 
severity  to  be  justified  by  any  thing  to  be 
found  among  the  lowest  of  our  population. 
Forty  years  ago  there  certainly  was  great* 
er  want  of  tidiness  and  comfort  than  at 
present.  Dr.  Patrick  Niell,  an  eminent 
naturalist,  who  visited  the  islands  in  1804, 
says, — 

*^  The  greater  part  of  the  Shetland  tenants 
appeared  to  roe  to  be  sunk  Into  a  state  of  the 
most  a bject  poverty  and  misery.  I  found  them 
even  without  bread — without  any  kind  of  food, 
in  short,  but  fish  and  cabba^;  living  in  many 
cases  under  the  same  root  with  their  ccUtle, 
and  scarcely  in  cleaner  apartments ;  their  lit- 
tle agricultural  concerns  entirely  neglected, 
owing  to  the  men  being  obliged  to  be  absent 
during  the  summer  at  the  ling  and  tusk  fish- 
ing." 

The  latter  part  of  this  representation  is 
still  true.  Fishing  and  farming  continue 
to  be  joint  occupations,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  latter ;  but  in  other  respects, 
improvement  has  taken  place,  chiefly 
through  the  liberal  and  enterprising  spirit  c^ 
some  of  our  principal  landowners.  Farm- 
cottages  are  being  built  on  a  better  plan, 
and  a  spirit  of  emulation  is  beginningAo  be 
excited.  Among  the  landed  proprietors 
who  have  given  encouragement  to  this 
qiirit,  are  Sir  Arthur  Niehdsoa,  Bart.; 
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Messrs.  Mooat,  of  Garth ;  Haj,  of  Lexftrth ; 
Scott,  of  Melby ;  EdmondstoD,  of  Boness ; 
Bruce,  of  Simlister,  whose  mansion-house 
in  Whalsey,  built  of  granite,  cost  20,000/. ; 
Gifibrd.of  Busta;  Ogilvj,  of Quarff;  Bruce, 
of  Buna?oe^  and  various  others,  whose 
fame  may  not  have  reached  your  great 
metropolis,  hut  who  are  well  known  here  for 
their  public  spirit  and  their  hospitality. 
We  have  had  improvers,  too,  in  a  smaller 
way,  who  have  cultivated  Scots  barley  and 
reared  green  peas.  An  old  soldier,  Mr. 
Jerome  Johnson,  who  had  been  with  Gen- 
eral Abercromby  in  Egypt,  and  at  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca,  on  returning  home  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  set  himself  to  carry  into  effect 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  foreign 
parts.  Commeacing  with  the  kail-yard, 
he  gradually  converted  it  into  &  neat>  small 
garden,  bearing  shrubs,  flowers,  currants, 
onions,  carrots,  tobacco,  &c. ;  and,  as  he 
owned  a  few  acres  of  land,  he  became  a 
zealous  agriculturist,  and  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  that  introduced  the  culture 
of  the  field  turnip  into  Fetlar.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  patriotism  of 
our  landlords  has  yet  a  wide  sphere  of  ac- 
tion for  its  agricultural  enterprise. 
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From  the  (Bdiiibor|ii)  Torok. 
THE  LAST  LINES  OF  POETS. 

JULBIGH COWPBR — BTRON L.  B.  L. — AND 

MICBABL  BRUCB. 

"  Sir  Walter  hath  been  as  a  star  at 
which  the  world  have  gazed,"  were  the 
words  of  Yelverton,  the  attorney-general, 
on  the  solemn  mockery  of  a  trial,  at  which 
the  gallant  Raleigh  was  condemned  to  be 
executed;  but  had  they  known  the  fresh 
lustre  which  his  noble  bearing  in  his  last 
moments  was  to  throw  over  his  varied  ca- 
reer, even  his  bitterest  enemies  would  have 
paused  in  their  vindictive  persecution. 
Calm  and  serene,  he  rose  superior  to  all 
their  malice ;  while  his  fearlessness  of  death 
was  such,  that  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
mistaking  its  cause, reprehended  his  levity; 
but  Raleigh  "  gave  God  thanks  that  he  had 
never  feared  death,  for  it  was  but  an  opin- 
ion and  an  imagination;  and  as  for  the 
manner  of  death,  he  hac^  rather  die  so  than 
of  a  burning  fever ;  and  that  some  might 
have  made  shows  outwardly^  but  he  felt  the 


joy  within.  Not,"  he  added,  "  but  that  I 
am  a  great  sinner,  for  I  have  been  a  soldier, 
a  seaman,  and  a  courtier."  Nor  is  his  for- 
titude so  surprising  when  we  consider  his 
eventful  life.  He  had  been  familiar  with 
death — he  had  faced  it  on  the  briny  wave 
amid  the  r agings  of  the  mighty  deep,  and 
in  thc^  tented  field  amid  the  flashings  of  the 
red  artillery,  and  it  had  been  his  compan- 
ion in  the  dark  and  gloomy  dungeon ;  but 
it  had  ever  found  him  firm  and  unshaken, 
and  with  a  hope  it  could  not  destroy, — a 
hope  that  shone  but  the  brighter,  the  darker 
the  night  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  a 
hope  that  whispered  of  and.  p<Nnted  to  a  fu- 
ture. 

**  Give  me  my  scallbp  shelF  of  quiet. 

My  staff  of  truth  to  walk  upon, 
My  sorip  of  joy — immortal  diet; 

My  bottle  of  salvatioii ; 
My  gown  of  glory,  Hope's  true  gage,. 

And  thus  I  11  take  my  pilgrimage — 
Whilst  my  soul,  like  a  quiet  Palmer, 

Tavelleth  towards  the  land  of  heaven.'** 

The  night  before  execntion,  afl^r  having 
taken  a  most  tender  and  affectionate  fare- 
well of  his  wife,  Raleigh  next  bade  adieu 
to  poetry,.''  wherein  he  had  been  a  scribbler 
even  from  his  youth."  The  verses,  which 
breathe  a  spirit  of  the  most  unshaken  forti- 
tude, end  thus, — 

**  Even  sanh  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 

Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  daytf ! 
But  from  this  earthy  this  grave,  this  dust. 

My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust  t" 

But  these  were  not  to  be  bis  last  lines, 
although  probably  intended  as  such.  We 
may  suppose  that,  during  their  composition, 
his  mind»  busied  with  its  subject,  took  no 
note  of  lesser  matter  ;  but,  on  their  com- 
pletion, the  neglected  candle,  **  dimly  burn- 
ing," cau^t  his  eye,  when,  with  all  his 
'usual  decision  and  spirit,  he  penned  the 
following  appropriate  couplet : — 

'*  Cowards  fear  to  die  ;  but  courage  stout, 
Rather  than  live  in  snuf^  will  be  put  out.*' 

And  Raleigh  was  ''  put  out,"  but  only  to 
live  again.  The  snuff  cleared  away,  the 
candle  burns  ever  the  brighter;  and  Ra- 
leigh's death  purged  from  his  fame  the  dross 
which  ever  clings  to  mortal  man,  while  his 
death-scene  threw  around  it  an  additional 
— an  immortal  lustre. 
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How  diflferent,  in  every  respect,  from  the 
bold  adventurous  hero,  gay  poet,  and  gal- 
lant courtier,  was  the  gentle,  sensitive,  and 
melancholy  bard  of  Olney  !  And  what  a 
contrast  is  afforded  by  their  closing  scenes ! 
Raleigh — firm,  collected,  and  courteous  a^ 
ever,  the  centre  of  a  dense  crowd  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  smilingly  observing,  as  he 
passed  his  finger  along  the  edge  of  the  fatal 
ane,  '*  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  hot  a  sound 
cure  for  all  diseases  "—-met  death  like  a 
soldier  and  a  Christian.  Cowper — in  peace 
and  retirement,  his  pillow  smoothed  by  a 
few  tried  and  tender  friends — shrunk  from 
the  last  dread  change  with  a  morbid  reli- 
gious terror  that  seemed  to  shut  out  every 
hope  of  salvation.  Yet,  how  pure  had  been 
his  life — how  moderate  his  desires — how 
innocent  his  recreations-— and  still  how  try- 
ing his  doubts  and  fears  1  In  some  *'  Lines 
on  receiving  his  Mother's  Picture  "* — after 
recalling  his  boyish  days,  and  hesitating 
whether,  so  dear  their  recollection,  he  would 
not,  if  he  could,  restore  them — he  says,  pic- 
turing her  bliss  and  bis  trials, — 

"  Tboa,  with  sails  so  swift !  hast  reached  the 

shore 
•  Where  tempests  never  beat,  nor  billows  roar  ;* 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  tbe  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  sinoe,  has.  anchored  at  tby  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  aitain  thai  rest^ 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest  tossed. 
Sails  ript,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost ; 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course." 

On  leaving  his  beloved  retreat  at  Weston 
— which  he  seems  to  have  done  with  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  would  never  see  it  again, 
as  he,  immediately  before  his  departure, 
wrote  With  pencil  the  following  distich  on 
the  window  shutter  of  his  bed-room : — 

**  Farewell,  dear  scenes,  for  ever  closed  to  me ; 
Oh !  for  what  sorrows  must  1  now  exchange  ye !" 

Cowper  repaired,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea- 
air,  to  the  coast,  where  he  wrote  his  last 
poem,  "  The  Castaway,"  in  which  the  sam^ 
feelings  of  despondency  are  bat  too  visible, 
After  picturing  the  fate  of  one 

««  Wash'd  headlong  from  on  board," 

with  his  strugglings  for  a  long  hour — to  him 
a  life-time— and  his  cries  for  help,  where  no 
help  could  come,  till 

M  At  length,  his  transient  respita  past, 

His  comrades,  who  before 
Had  heard  his  voice  in  every  blast, 

Could  catch  the  sound  no  more  ; 


[Aireror, 

For  then,  by  toil  iabdaed,  ha  drank 
The  stifling  wave^  and  then  be  sank}" 

he  thus  finishes,  applying  the  case  of  th« 
Castaway  to  his  own  morbid  state, — 

**  No  voice  divine  tbe  storm  allay 'd, 

No  light  propitious  shone ; 
When,  snatch'd  from  all  eifectoal  aid, 

We  perish *d,  each  alone ; 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelm'din  deeper  gulphs  than  he."^ 

Thoughts  too  sacred  to  be  lightly  treat- 
ed, too  important  to  be  summarily  dismiss- 
ed, must  occur  to  us  all  as  we  read  tbe  last 
lines,  so  dark  and  hopeless,  of  a  poet  so  gen- 
tle and  pure, 

((  Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  tbe  curtain  eloaeg 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation." 

Some  twenty  years  after  the  author  of 
"  The  diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin  " 
had 

(*  Slept  the  sleep  tl)at  knows  no  waking," 

another,  but  very  different,  poet,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  ftime,  **  the  observed  of 
all  observers,"  gave  to  the  world,  in  verse 
as  bounding,  fiery,  and  impetuous  as  tbe 
subject  it  treated  of,  the  story  of  another 
horse  and  rider — Mazeppa  and  his  "  Tar- 
tar of  the  Ukraine  breed."  Had  By- 
ron never  written  any  thing  else,  we  would 
have  thought  less  of  him  as  a  poet,  but  pos- 
sibly more  of  him  as  a  man :  the  ''  dark 
spirit"  was  never,  however,  long  absent 
from  him,  and  then  he  delighted  and  revel- 
led in  biting  scorn,  and  wild  profanity,  and 
sensuality  the  grossest.  But  if  his  untamed 
and  withering  pride  did  pour  forth  all  its 
gall  and  wormwood,  think  how  bitter  were 
the  springs  from  which  they  flowed !  Ne- 
glected in  youth,  with  fiery  passions  and 
keen  susceptibility,  he  ran  his  race  of  folly 
and  of  sin  through  all  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  both  London  and  Continental 
dissipation,  and  found  with  the  Preacher, 
that  "  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.*' 
Yet  his  mdomiuble  mind  was  "  scotched, 
not  killed,"  and  a  brighter  era  seemed  open- 
ing. Greece  and  its  wrongs  supplied  a 
healthy  stimulus  to  his  jaded  and  sickened 
spirit;  he  started  at  the  call  of  sacred  lib- 
erty as  the  war-horse  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet ;  and  a  glorious  field  wherein  to 
bury  past  error  lay  before  him.  In  Janua- 
ry 1^4  he  arrived  at  Missolonght,  in  West- 
ern Greece,  to  aid  with  person  and  purM 
the  stri^gle  for  hidependeiioe ;  but  discord. 
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rapine,  and  cfudty  met  him  at  every  hand. 
Still  he  was  not  to  be  discouraged ;  and  he 
fought  and  labored  on  with  a  perseverance 
and  determination  too  great  for  his  weaken- 
ed constitution.  The  noxious  fens  of  Mis- 
aolonghi,  too,  impregnated  every  breeze 
with  death,  and  acted  with  double  force  on 
the  frame  of  one  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
clear  skies  and  balmy  zephyrs  of  Italy. 
The  last  lines  he  ever  wrote  would  make  it 
appear  as  if  the  old  ccnnexion  between 
profihet  and  poet  were  not  yet  quite  dissev- 
ered: 

*<  Seek  out,  less  often  sought  than  found, 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest." 

Surrounded  by  turbulent  chiefs  and  an  un- 
bridled soldiery — who  looked  up  to  him  as 
a  master-spirit,  and  whose  only  bond  of 
union  he  was — far  from  the  halls  of  his  fa- 
thers, and  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood — self- 
exiled  from  his  native  land — died  on  the 
19th  day  of  April  1824,  Charles  Gordon 
Byron,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

«•  Who  lives  that's  not 
Depraved  or  depraves?  who  dies,  that  bears 
Not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  of  their  friends* 
gift?" 

In  the  same  year  that  Byron's  star  set  at 
Missolonghi,  dawned  the  promising  glim- 
merings of  genius  in  a  sister  poet,  who  was, 
like  him,  to  perish  in  a  foreign  land  and 
unhealthy  clime,  and  that,  too,  in  her  thir- 
ty-seventh year.  In  1824  Letitia  Elizabeth 
Landon,  better  known  as  L.  E.  L.,  publish- 
ed the  "  Improvisatrice,"  which  at  once 
earned  for  her  no  mean  niche  in  the  poetic 
temple ;  and  her  subsequent  efibrts  still  fur- 
ther raised  her  name — displaying  greater 
freedom  and  power,  and  a  more  natural 
style  than  are  to  be  found  in  her  earlier 
productions.  Almost  all  L.  E.  L.'s  poetry 
breathes  a  sad  and  melancholy  tone,  and 
her  life  was  by  no  means  a  happy  one ;  yet 
was  she  herself  of  a  sweet  and  almost  play- 
ful disposition.  Having,  in  1838,  accom- 
panied her  husband,  Mr.  M'Lean,  to  Cape 
Coast  in  Africa,  of  which  place  he  was 
Governor,  she  was  one  morning,  about  two 
months  after  her  arrival,  found  dead  in  her 
room,  with  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid  in  her 
hand.  This  poison  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  for  spasms  in  the  stomach, 
and  an  overdose  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  her  death.  While  far  from 
the  land  of  her  birth,  her  thoughts  still 
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turned  with  afiection  to  England  and  her 
friends  there.  The  very  night  before  her 
death,  she  wrote  "  Home  "  in  a  cheerful  and 
affectionate  strain,  without  one  foreboding 
of  that  fate  that  was  so  soon  to  number  her 
with  the  dead.  Her  last  lines,  too,  breathe 
of  hope  and  love — love  for  those  she  had 
parted  from,  and  hope  to  meet  with  them 
again : — 

*^  Yet  strong  the  omen  in  my  heart 
That  sa}  s — we  meet  agahi.*' 

An  omen,  alas!  how  bitterly  falsified. 
Night  after  night,  on  her  voyage  to  Africa, 
had  she  watched  the  North  Star  gradually 
sinking  beneath  the  horizon,  till  at  last  it 
entirely  disappeared. 

**  Thou  lovely  polar  star,  mine  eyes 
Still  turned  the  first  on  thee, 
Till  I  have  felt  a  sad  surprise. 
That  none  looked  up  with  me. 

But  thou  hast  sunk  upon  the  wave, 
Thy  radiant  place  unknown ; 

/  seem  to  stand  beside  a  srave^ 
^^nd  stand  hy  it  alone?* 

How  eloquently  do  those  last  two  lines  now 
speak  to  us  1  But  with  L.  E.  L»  they  seem 
to  refer  merely  to  the  loneliness  she  felt  on 
the  setting  of  the  star,  which  was  so  close- 
ly linked  in  her  mind  with  England :  for, 
bidding  it  adieu,  her  thoughts  revert  to  her 
friends  there — to  them  it  was  still  visible! 

*^  Farewell !  ah,  would  to  me  were  given 
A  power  upon  thy  light ! 
What  words  upon  our  English  heaven 
Thy  loving  rays  should  write  ! 

Kind  messages  of  love  and  hope 

Upon  thy  rays  should  be  ; 
Thy  shining  orbit  should  have  scope 

Scarcely  enough  for  me. 

Oh,  fancy  vain,  as  it  is  fond, 

And  liitle  needed  too  ; 
My  friends !  I  need  not  look  beyond 

My  heart  to  look  for  you." 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  died  Mi- 
chael Bruce,  a  poet  of  high  promise,  of 
whom  Scotland  may  well  be  proud.  Short,, 
however,  as  his  life  was,  it  was  but  little 
else  save  one  long  struggle  of  pinching  pov- 
erty, which  his  delicate  constitution  was 
but  ill  able  to  endure.  If  at  scarce  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  on  L.  E.  L.  the  icy  hand  of 
death  was  laid,  its  approaches  to  Michael 
Bruce  were  gradual  and  slow,  but  not,  on 
that  account,  the  less  sure.  His  principal 
poem,  "  Lochleven/'  ends  with  a  brief  re- 
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ference  to  himseir,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  he  was,  even  then,  aware  that  his  days 
were  numbered. 

**^TbiM  sang  the  youth,  amid  unfertile  wilda 
And  nameless  deserts,  nnpoetic  ground  \ 
Far  from  bis  friends  be  strayed  recording  thus 
The  dear  remembrance  cf  his  native  fields. 
To  cheer  the  tedious  night;  while  How  dUemMe 
Preytd  on  Ms  pining  vital $^  and  th«*  blasts 
Of  dark  December  shook  bis  humble  cot." 

His  last  poem,  an  ''  Elegy — written  in 
Spring,''  is  well  known ; — as  it  was  his  last, 
so  is  it  his  best.  After  picturing  '*  grim 
Winter  "  retreating  to  '*  Zembla's  frozen 
shore,"  and  the  earth  again  donning  her 
*'  robe  of  green,"  and  putting  forth  her 
lowers,  while 

"  All  around 
Smiling,  the  cheerful  face  of  t^pring  is  seen  ;" 

he  contrasts  his  own  condition  with  the 
state  of  Nature,  in  the  lines,  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar : 

*^  Now,  Bpring  returns:  but  not  to  mei'etums 


[August, 


The  vernal  joy  my  better  )  ears  have  known  ! 

HT  breast  life's  dying  1 
And    all    the  joys    of  life 


Dim  in  mj  breast  I 


taper  bums, 
with    health 


flown ;" 


and  then  he  takes  farewell  of  the  "  bloom- 
ing fields,"  and  ••  cheerful  plains,"  and  of 
the  '*  woHd  and  all  its  busy  follies,"  in  the 
following  beautiful  and  affecting  stansas, 
which  close  with  a  hope  that  one  so 
blameless  in  life  might  well  cling  to  as  his 
sheet-anchor : — 

^* Farewell,  ye    blooming  fields!     ye    cheerful 
plains ! 
Enough  for  me  the  cbnrrhyard^s  lonely  mound. 
Where  melancholy  with  still  silencu  reigns. 
And  the  rank  grass  waves  o^er  the  cheerless 
ground. 

Th<>re  let  me  wander  at  the  shut  of  eve, 
When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  laborer's  eyes  : 

The  world  and  all  its  busy  fullie«  leave. 
And  talk  with  Wisdom  where  my  Daphnis  lies. 

There  let  me  sleep  forgotten  in  the  clay, 
When  death  sbal .  shut  these  weary  aching 
eyes; 
Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day, 
Till  the  long  night  is  gone,  and  the  last  morn 
arise." 


From  the  British  Ootrterly  R6t}«w. 

LETTERS  OF  ROTAL  AND   ILLUSTRIOUS 
LADIEa 

Letters  of  Royal  and  Ittustrious  Ladies 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  By  M.  A. 
E.  Wood.    3  vols.  8vo.   Colburn,  1846. 

For  some  years  past,  there  has  been  ao 
evident  increase  among  us  of  the  antiqua- 
rian spirit;  and  so  widely  is  it  now  diflTused, 
that  even  the  gentler  sex  has  not  escaped 
its  influence.  Solomon,  a  long  while  ago, 
left  it  on  record,  that  there  was  'nothing 
new  under  the  sun ;'  bpt  in  our  day  things 
are  altered.  And  that  the  sisterhood  should 
be  found  hunting  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
our  national  archives,  disturbing  the  dust 
of  centuries ;  and,  having  dragged  forth 
the  torn,  burnt,  fading  records  of  the  past, 
peering  into  those  strange  collections  of, 
to  the  uninitiated,  unmeaning  scratches, 
which  comprise  the  epistolary  communica- 
tions of  the  earlier  ages  of  our  country,  is, 
we  think,  in  entire  and  eminent  contradic- 
tion to  the  proverb.  It^  certainly  is  a  new 
feature  in  their  history,  and  one  well  wor- 
thy of  notice;  since  researches  of  this  na- 
ture call  for  the  exercise  of  qualities,  natu- 
ral and  acquired,  in  which  they  have  gene- 
rally had  the  credit  of  being  most  deficient 
Is  it  possible  that  we  have  all  this  time 
been  under-estimating  the  mental  powers 
of  mother  Eve's  daughters  ?  We  really 
begin  to  think  so,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
accumulating  evidence  in  their  favor. 
For  when  we  examine  their  productions, 
we  discover  that  the  patient  investigation, 
the  keen  discrimination,  the  calm  judg- 
ment, the  learning  even,  that  have  long 
been  deemed  proper  to  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion, are  not  found  wanting  in  these  new 
occupants  of  the  field  of  historical  inquiry. 
Nor  has  stern  science  denied  its  hard-earn- 
ed honors  to  a  woman's  brow. 

Truly  here  is  a  change.  Not  only  from 
the  degraded  position  assigned  to  womao 
in  other  climes,  and  in  the  world's  younger 
days  ;  of  which  there  yet  remains  a  misera- 
ble relic  in  the  synagogue  thanksgiving  of 
the  Jew, — that  God  has  made  him  a  man, 
and  not  a  woman  I  Nor  yet  from  her  con- 
dition of  slavery,  in  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth ;  where  a  treble  portion  of  the  origi- 
nal curse  on  fallen  humanity  has  been,  aiad 
is,  her  portion;  but  even  firom,  almost,  our 
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OWD  days,  and  in  our  own  country,  where 
among  the  middle  classes,  the  txectitim 
of  domestic  affairs,  the  mere  pie  and  pud- 
ding department,  was  held  to  comprehend 
her  '  whole  duty ;'  varied  by  cross-stitch, 
and  tent^stitch,  and  back-stitch,  and  alJ  the 
other  stitches,  whose  name  is  Legion,  in- 
vented for  the  especial  behoof  of  busy  fin- 
gers and  idle  heads.  Slowly  has  her  eman- 
cipation from  the  fetters  that  once  bound 
her  been  accomplished.  But  it  has  been 
no  less  sure,  and  we  will  add,  complete  ; 
for  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  restless 
spirits,  who,  in  their  uew-fledged  zeal  for 
the  *  rights  of  woman,'  would  fain  have  her 
plunged  into  the  rough  business  cares  and 
ostensible  political  strifes,  which  form  the 
every-day  life  of  men.  Far  from  her  be 
such  a  recognition  of  her  equality  with  the 
more  dominant  half  of  our  race.  There 
is,  we  believe,  aAer  all,  an  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  minds  of  the  two,  which  would 
still  be  apparent,  though  educated  alike ; 
and  most  deplorably  would  the  one  fulfrl 
the  duties  of  the  other.  While,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  for  a  woman  to  assume  that 
prominent,  leading  part,  in  the  affairs  of 
life  which  these  would  assign  to  her,  and 
which  has  ever,  and  in  all  countries,  been 
peculiar  to  the  rougher  sex,  would,  in  our 
bumble  estimation,  be  just  as  repulsive  as  that 
the  latter  should  be  inducted  into  feminine 
employments,  and,  Hercules-like,  handle 
the  distaff.  The  gentleness,  the  tender- 
ness, the  quick  susceptibilities,  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  peculiar  charm  of  her  charac- 
ter, totally  unfits  her  for  that  rude  contact 
with  the  world  that  awaits  the  man,  and 
which  serves  but  to  brace  his  more  hardy 
system  :  rubbing  off  his  angularities,  and 
toning  down  the  intenseness  of  his 
individuality;  the  natural  product,  per- 
chance, of  superior  strength  and  more 
bounding  energies.  Not  that  we  have  any 
fears  of  our  countrywomen  being  beguiled 
into  this  '  false  position.'  But,  as  from  the 
far  west,  the  phrase  above  quoted  has  been 
waAed  to  us,  (a  phrase  which  we  roust 
own  we  do  not  exactly  understand,)  and 
even  echoed  on  our  own  shofes  by  eloquent 
lips,  we  have  thought  it  meet  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  letting  our  gentle  readers 
know  that  we  have  no  intention  of  cham- 
pioning their  new  claims.  Not  even  though 
they  should  seek  to  move  our  compassion 
by  reminding  us  that  our  ungallant  code 
still  treats  them,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, as  legal  nonentities !  Right  well  ma} 
they  be  content  to  remain  so,  say  we,  since 
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this  nonentity  shields  them  from  painful 
responsibilities,  and  still  more  painful  du- 
ties. Their  privileges,  if  they  will  take 
our  word  for  it,  are  already  sufficiently 
ample ;  and  so  far  from  any  extension  of 
them  being  required,  it  only  remains  for 
them  to  make  good  use  of  those  they  pos- 
sess :  though  in  our  heart  we  are  persuaded 
there  is  little  need  for  our  impertinent  ad- 
vice to  this  effect. 

But,  if  utterly  unfit  for  man's  rough, 
stern  cares,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  woman's  mind  and 
heart  should  forbid  a  participation  in  his 
mental  pursuits ;  and  we  rejoice  to  observe 
that  this  is  becoming  of  less  unfrequent  oc- 
currence, for  we  are  fully  convinced  it  has 
no  necessary  tendency  to  disqualify  her  for 
those  domestic  details  which  form  her  own 
province.  The  time  for  sneers  at  literary 
ladies  is  gone  by  ;  and  they  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  found  to  the  full  as  accomplished 
in  household  matters  (how  undignified  the 
word  looks  !)  as  some  of  their  ancestors,  or 
neighbors,  whose  whole  souls  have  been 
bound  up  in  them ;  and  whose  acquire- 
ments are  comprised  within  the  narrpw 
limits  of  scolding  the  maids,  or  superintend- 
ing the  interesting  though  inelegant  opera- 
tions of  roasting  joints  and  flourishing  a 
broom.  We  chance  to  have  enjoyed  pe- 
culiar facilities  for  making  our  observations 
on  this  head ;  and,  but  that  discretion  ties 
our  tongue,  or  rather  controls  our  pen,  we 
could  support  our  position  with  such  an  ar- 
ray of  facts  as  must  convince  the  most 
skeptical.  Nor  will  we  be  driven  from  it, 
even  though  some  ill-natured  masculine 
soul  should  be  malicious  enough  to  remind 
U.S  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter's  pudding,  in 
which  brandy  was,  on  the  score  of  econo- 
my, compelled  to  do  duty  for  an  inadequate 
supply  of  the  more  innocent  lacteal  fluid. 
He  shall  never  persuade  as  that  Epictetus 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  so  egregious  a 
blunder,  or  that  the  lady's  cookery  would 
have  been  improved  by  her  having  less 
Greek. 

But  oh,  this  poring  over  dusty,  damp- 
eaten  manuscripts !  We  wish  we  could 
give  some  of  the  specimens  of  handwriting, 
as  like  Chinese  as  any  thing  else,  with 
which  Miss  Wood  has  favored  us  in  her 
sheet  of  autographs;  in  order  to  afford 
some  idea  of  the  unutterable  toil  and  di$- 
culty  she  has  had  to  go  through  for  the 
benefit  of  lazy  folks,  like  ourselves,  who 
can  only  relish  antiquarian  lore  in  Mr. 
Colburn'B  clear  type  and  smooth  page*    It 
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would  fairly  have  distracted  us ;  ruined  our 
temper,  as  well   as  our  eyes.     And  then 
the  orthography!     Each    fair    penwoman 
had,  we  presume,  her  own  private  and  par- 
ticular rules  on  the  subject,  seeing  general 
ones  were  lacking.     It   alone  would  have 
defied  our  skill   and  patience,  even  had  it 
not  been  combined  with  what  might  aptly 
be  termed  '  the  wanderings  of  a  pen ;'  so 
vagaryish,  so  at  *  its  own  sweet  will  *  does 
the  feathered   implement   appear  to   have 
been  between  these  royal  and  noble  fingers. 
No  wonder  that  the  writers  so  frequently 
apologize  for  their    *  evil  hand.*     We  our- 
selves have  earned  an  unenviable  celebrity 
for  the  production  of  illegible  manuscript, 
(our  dearest  friend  had  the  cruelty  to  term 
it  m^nnscratch  f)  even  when  in  the  inno- 
cence of  our  heart  we  fondly  deemed  that 
we  were  tracing  the  very  best  of  all  possi- 
ble pothooks  and  ladles.     But  never,  never 
did  we  perpetrate  such   hieroglyphics  as 
these.     A  priori,  one  would  say  I  hey  were 
unreadable — that  nothing  could  be  made  of 
them.     But  our  lady-editor  knows  better. 
In  her  hands  they  become  faithful  and  elo- 
quent records  of  the  past,  which  stand  out 
bright  and   clear  to  our  view — like  far-off 
objects,  which,  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
are  by  the  optician's  skill,  brought   almost 
palpably  within  our  reach. 

The  period  which  Miss  Wood  has  se- 
lected for  her  research  is  one  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  the  twelflh  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  centufy  :  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  to  that  of  Mary.  The 
sources  whence  she  has  drawn  her  mate- 
rials are  our  own  inexhaustible  public  de- 
positories, those  of  France,  and  the  collec- 
tions of  private  individuals. 

The  plan  of  publication  is  similar  to  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Letters  illustrative  of 
English  History;  and  the  preliminary  no- 
tices and  remarks  that  introduce  each  let- 
ter, to  indicate  the  character  of  the  writer 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  reflect  great  credit  on  the  accu- 
racy, care,  and  diligence  of  the  editor 
They  form  a  very  important  addition  to  the 
work,  and  the  more  so,  that  all  the  authori- 
ties are  given  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 
The  collection  is,  of  course,  of  an  entirely 
miscellaneous  character,  exhibiting  the  fe- 
male mind  in  the  various  relations  of  life, 
civil,  religious,  domestic,  and  social ;  so 
that  the  feelings,  prejudices,  customs,  and 
modes  of  thought,  of  the  various  genera- 
tions included,  pass  in  complete  review  be- 


viewed  in  connexion  with,  and  through 
these,  publications  of  this  nature  cmn 
never  be  otherwise  than  most  vaJaable  ma- 
terials for  the  historian ;  enabling  him  to 
contemporize  himself  (if  one  may  coin  a 
word)  with  the  time  of  which  he  treats, 
and  to  regard  the  various  transactions  of  the 
period  on  which  he  is  engaged,  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  did  those  who  were 
actors  in  them. 

The  earlier  letters  here  presented  to  as, 
we  must  own,  possess  little  interest  for  the 
reader,  save  that  which  is  to  be  found  in 
their  antiquity.  But,  as  the  editor  observes, 
their  insertion  was  necessary  to  the  design 
of  the  work  ;  which  was  to  present  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  epistolary  correspondence, 
exclusively  feminine :  a  good  idea,  which 
she  has  well  and  thoroughly  worked  out. 
Among  these,  which  include  spe^^imens  of 
the  correspondence  of  many  of  the  queens 
of  England,  we  must,  however,  notice  a 
letter  of  Eleonora,  mother  of  our  Richard 
I.,  to  Pope  Celestine  (a.  d.  1192),  as  quite 
a  curiosity,  both  from  its  extraordinary 
style,  fierce  invective,  and  great  length,  ex- 
tending to  nine  printed  pages!  It  must 
have  been  something  new  to  the  pontiff  to 
receive  such  vehement  remonstrances 
against  his  negligence  and  bad  faith,  in 
failing  to  exert  himself  for  the  liberation  of 
the  royal  crusader,  'the  most  delicate  youth,' 
as  his  mother  terms  him;  as  the  following; 
which,  though  traced  by  the  hand  of  ano- 
ther, Peter  of  Blois,  miist  yet  be  regarded 
as  the  genuine  and  passionate  sentiments 
of  the  almost  frenzied  •  Eleonora,  by  the 
wrath  of  God,  dneen  of  England,'  as  she 
styles  herself.  Adev  bitter  lamentations 
over  the  death  of  her  sons,  Henry  and  Geo^ 
fry,  the  captivity  of  Richard,  the  violence 
and  cruelty  of  John,  then  ravaging  his 
brother's  dominions,  she  breaks  out — 


fore 


*  Restore  my  eon  to  me  then,  O  man  of  God, 
if  indeed  thou  art  a  man  of  God  and  not  a 
man  of  blood;  for  know  that  if  thou  art 
sluggish  in  the  liberation  of  my  son,  from  thy 
hand  will  the  Most  High  require  his  blood. 
Alas!  alael  for  us,  when  the  chief  shepherd 
has  become  a  nlercenary,  when  he  flies  from 
the  face  of  the  wolf,  when  he  leaves  the  little 
sheep  committed  to  him,  or  rather,  the  elect 
ram,^  (how  very  odd  a  phrase!)  *the  leader, 
of  the  Lord's  flock,  in  the  jaws  of  the  bloody 

beast  of  prey Though  late,  you  ought 

to  give  your  life  for  him  for  whom, as  yet,  you 
have  refused  to  write  or  speak  a  single  word. 
.  .  .  ,  You,  .  .  .  force  me  to  despair.  Cursed 
be  he  that  trusteth  in  man.    Where  is  now 


US.     And  as  events  must  always  be  [my  refuge?    Thou,  O  Lord  my  God.    To 
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thee,  O  Lord,  who  conndereit  my  distress,  are 
the  eyes  of  thiae  handmaid  lifted  up.    Thou, 

0  King  of  kings,  and  tiord  of  lords,  look  upon 
the  /ace  of  thine  anointecL  give  empire  to 
thy  son,  and  save  the  son  of  thine  handmaid, 
nor  visit  upon  him  the  crimes  of  his  father,  or 
the  wiekedness  of  his  mother.' 

Bold,  and  extraordinary  language  ibr 
that  time !  One  could  hardly  have  thought 
that  a  pope  in  the  twelfth  century  might 
have  been  safely  fulminated  against  after  Uiis 
manner.  No  wonder  that  in  her  last  letter 
the  queen  should  thus,  beautifully,  apolo^ 
gize  for  her  violence.  '  I  beseech  you,  O 
&ther,  let  your  benignity  bear  with  that  which 
is  the  effusion  of  grief,  rathpr  than  of  de- 
liberation. I  have  sinned,  and  use  the 
words  of  Job :  I  have  said  that  which  I 
would  I    had  not  i^id.     But  henceforth 

1  place  my  finger  on  my  lips,  and  say  no 
more.  Farewell.'  We  scarcely  need  say 
that  this  is  at  once  tender  and  dignified. 

The  editor  will  perhaps  forgive  us  if  we 
say  that  there  appears  to  us  no  anachronism 
(as  she  intimates  in  her  note,  page  20)  in 
Eleonora's  upbraiding  Celestine  with  the 
non-fulfilment  of  his  promise, — '  the  sons 
of  Ephraim,  who  bent  and  sent  forth  the 
boWf  have  turned  round  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle.' The  allusion  being,  not  as  Miss 
Wood  supposes,  to  tbe  sending  of  a  bended 
bow — an  ancient  mode  of  announcing  war 
— but  to  Psalm  78,  '  like  as  the  children  of 
Ephraim,  who,  being  armed  and  carrying 
bows,  turned  back  in  the  day  of  battle.' 
And  again  :  '  starting  aside  like  a  broken 
bow.'  The  pope's  deeeitfulness  in  prom- 
ising, and  then  failing  of  the  performance, 
being  here  intimated.  Will  she  further 
excuse  our  suggesting  that  her  emendation 
of  corrigit,  for  '  corripit '  (in  the  original), 
is  not  at  all  required  by  the  sense,  *  he  who 
corrects  not,'  ^c.  (page  23.)  It  would  be 
too  offensive  to  refer  her  to  her  dictionary  for 
proof  of  this,  but  we  may  perhaps  be 
flowed  to  present  her  with  an  instance  of 
its  use.  '  Neque  in  ira  tua  corripias  me ' 
— neither  chasten  (or  correct)  me,'  &,c. 
Psalm  a8th. 

It  is  a  trifling  matter,  but  we  do  not  like 
to  see  documents  of  this  nature  altered  one 
hair's-breadth  without  the  most  urgent  ne- 
cessity. It  suggests  a  doubt  whether  lib- 
erties have  not  been  taken  with  the  text 
elsewhere ;  and  other  equally  needless,  but 
more  important  alterations  effected,  which 
may  (as  this  does  n^)  affect  the  sense. 

There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  mere  busi- 
ness letters  in  these  vohimes ;  but  though 
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not  particularly  attractive  in  themselyea, 
they  are  yet  interesting  as  evidence  both 
of  the  habits  of  their  writers,  and  of  the 
abilities  to  manage  their  own  concerns, 
possessed  by  our  countrywomen  in  the 
olden  time.  They  manifest  an  amazing 
competency  for  this  ;  we  can  scarcely  ima- 
gine our  modern  noblewomen  equal  to 
them,  albeit  some,  if  report  be  true,  are 
eminent  in  railway  speculations.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  royal  and  noble  ladies,  not 
only  arranging  state  affairs,  (we  might  in- 
stance the  letter  of  Eleanor  of  Castile  to 
her  son,  Edward  I.,  as  a  model  for  a  busi- 
ness letter — clear,  curt,  and  to  tbe  point,) 
but  showing  so  intimate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  various  details  in  the  management 
of  their  estates,  as  one  would  have  supposed 
proper  and  peculiar  alone  to  their  stewards. 
Nay,  surely,  in  those  days  it  must  have 
been — every  woman  her  own  steward !  so 
deep  do  they  seem  in  the  mysteries  of  corui 
and  cattle,  and  rent,  and  every  imaginable 
and  unimaginable  item  about  a  property. 
Jane  Basset's  letters  to  her  step-mother, 
Lady  Lisle,  for  whom  she  acted  as  chargk 
d'affaires,  are  entertaining  specimens.  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  spirited  damsel,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  complaints  of  Sir 
John  Bond,  to  whom  the  young  lady  ap- 
pears to  have  been  exceedingly  distasteful. 
He  was  associated  with  her  in  her  charge  ; 
and  what  little  liking  he  might  have 
for  her  at  first, '  it  pleased  Heaven  to  de- 
crease on  further  acquaintance.'  For  after, 
at  Michaelmas,  1535,  simply  announcing 
her  arrival  and  establishment  in  the  house, 
he  thus  writes  Lady  Lisle,  in  the  January 
after— 

'  Touching  Mistress  Jane  Basset,  I  wot  not 
what  to  sajr.  Her  sisters  cannot  please  her ) 
your  ladyship  halh  commanded  to  deliver  unto 
her  such  things  as  I  thought  idob  necessary 
for  her,'  ^the  mmmar  in  these  old  letters  is 
reallv  delightuil,  it  is  sa  bad,  enough  to  make 
Lindley  Murray's  hair  stand  on  end !)  'yet  she 
win  not  be  pleased.  I  have  delivered  unto 
her  two  feather-beds,  and  three  pairs  of  sheets, 
with  all  that  longeth  thereto ;  also  she  hath 
two  cows,  one  horse,  with  other  things ;  also 
she  hath  a  greyhound  iyeth  upon  one  of  the 
beds,  day  and  night,'  (scarcely  tidy  of  Mis- 
tress Jane,)  «  but  it  be  when  she  holdeth  him  in 
her  hands,  and  that  is  every  time  when  she 
goeth  to  the  doors.' 

But  it  was  '  diamond  cut  diamond;' 
the  lady  was  not  to  be  ruled  by  Sir  John. 
She  set  him  at  nought,  and  added  to  her 
other  offences  that  of  buying  a  third  cow, 
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when  her  right  of  pasturage  only  extended 
to  two!  Thus  writeth  she  to  my  Lady 
Lisle — 

<  Jesus. 

*  Honorable  Lady, — My  duty  remembered. 
&c,  advertising  you  that  I  have  received 
ryour)  amiable  letters,  by  the  which  I  perceive 
the  contents  ofyour  mind,  l^irst,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  stuff  of  Sir  John  Bond  hy  a  bill, 
and  will  do  my  diligence  in  it  accordmg  onto 
your  mind,  God  willing.  I  have  received 
your  beds,  both  flock  and  feathers,  with  cush- 
ions and  coverlets,  as  he  received  them,  by 
his  saying ;  but  God  knows  in  what  case  ihey 
be ;  some  of  them  be  not  able  to  bide  the 
handling  of  them  to  be  carried  unto  the  wind. 

And  in  my  next  letter,  I  will  write 

unto  you  an  inventory  of  every  thing  that  I 
have  received,  and  in  what  case  that  every 
thing  standeth,  Grod  willing.  There  is  much 
as  yet  that  I  have  not  received ;  and  as  for 
your  cattle  in  the  park,  there  is  three  heifers, 
and  three  kine,  which  kine  I  have,  I  thank  you. 
One  (heifer)  the  vicar  will  deliver  me  for  the 
sow  he  sold  at  Allhallows'-tide,  and  the  other 
heifer  he  will  sell,  as  he  saith.  He  hath  spoken 
onto  the  parson  to  have  the  tithing-calf 
ready. 

'  You  shall  perceive  that  your  miller  hath 
been  with  me  making  his  moan ;  except  that 
the  water  be  stopped  in  time,  the  mill  shall 
stand  still,  which  will  be  to  the  great  hinder- 
ance  of  all  your  tenants,  and  others  also.  The 
vicar  and  John  Davy  saith  it  must  be  made  \ 
but  there  is  no  setting  forth  in  it  as  yet  .... 
The  miller  hath  done  his  good  will,  and  doth 
daily,  unto  his  great  pahi ;  but  it  is  not  one 
man's  work,  as  you  know.  Write  you  unto 
me  in  your  letter  of  this  matter ;  for  if  you 
write  any  thing  unto  them  that  it  please  them 
not,  it  shall  be  hid  long  enough  from  me  be- 
cause I  shall  not  call  on  them.  There  is  but 
few  letters  that  cometh  unto  me  from  you  but 
is  opened  before  it  cometh  unto  my  hands,  and 
sometimes  it  shall  be  drowned  in  Bacus  Lane, 
an  if  it  be  not  pleasure  unto  all  parties.  Write 
you  unto  them  by  parables,  as  though  you 
knew  nothing  of  this,  because  of  the  saving  of 
my  writer  harmless  of  displeasure.* 

^  I  pray  you  to  commend  me  unto  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  in  general,  as  well  as 
thouffh  I  had  rehearsed  them  by  name.  And 
thus  I  leave  you  and  all  yours  in  the  keeping 
of  Jeso.' 

This  pious  commendatory  conclusion  is 
common  to  almost  all  the  letters,  varied 
with  *  God  have  you  in  his  keeping,'  *  Give 
you  long  life,'  *  The  Trinity  preserve  you 
with  long  life  and  increase  of  honor/  &c. 
In  these  matters,  there  was  certainly  more 
of  the  form  of  piety  then,  than  now ;  and 
forms,  it  may  be  observed,  are  valuable  as 

*  JsD«  Basset  could  not  write. 


usuaMy  (ending  to  preserve  the  spirit  ihej 
enshrine.  Whether  the  spirit  animated! 
this  form,  it  would,  perhaps,  not  be  pro* 
dent  too  curiously  to  inquire.  And  yet  its 
air  of  simplicity  and  goodness  is  verj* 
pleasing,  were  it  only  as  record  of  that 
habit  of  bringing  our  Christian  faith  to  bear 
upon  the  common  business  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse of  life  in  which  it  must  have  ori- 
ginated. Quaint  as  it  is,  and  unthinkiogljr 
written,  as  we  doubt  not  it  might  often  be, 
there  is  yet  something  striking  and  moni- 
tory in  the  old  devout  preamble  to  testa- 
mentary documents ;  and  in  their  Jirs/  be- 
quest of  man's  body  to  the  dust,  whence  it 
sprang,  and  his  spirit  to  God  who  gave  if. 

Poachers,  it  would  appear,  were  a  plague 
not  unknown  to  our  landed  ancestors ;  who, 
if  they  could  have  ti ad  their  own  way, 
would  have  put  into  execution  some  rather 
more  stringent  game-laws  than  those  which 
we  find  so  intolerable  now-a-days.  At 
least,  we  must  thus  judge  if  we  allow  a  lady 
to  be  their  spokeswoman.  The  Countess 
Dowager  of  Oxford,  writing  to  Cromwell 
(a.  d.  1534),  regrets  that  certain  circum- 
stances should  have  prevented  his  doing 
her  the  favor  of  putting  these  unwelcome 
intruders  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  make 
them  confess  their  guilt,  as  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  obliging  enough  to  do  for  her 
mother  !  The  aggravation  of  the  case  must 
certainly  be  taken  into  account;  still 
though  the  lady  was  obliged,  by  this  sud- 
den intrusion  of  '  hunters,'  to  cut  short  a 
friendly  visit  to  Mr.  Secretary,  we  must  say 
that  to  us,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
sounds  a  littlt  strange  that  one  of  the 
softer  sex  should  indicate  such  a  remedy 
for  the  evil.  That  patrician  fingers  ^ould 
trace  the  characters  recommending  torture, 
because  some  deer  had  been  killed  I  Nay, 
that  a  woman  could  thus  coolly  write  of 
wrenching  sinews,  and  tearing  muscle,  to 
wring  confession  of  any  offence  1  '  Say 
not  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these.'  We  need  not  wonder  at  the  pitiless 
crgelty  of  men  to  their  (ellow-men,  when 
woman's  heart  was  thus  steeled.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  such  a  state  of  public  opin- 
ion and  feeling,  as  must  prevail  where  sen- 
timents so  revolting  as  these  could  exist  in 
the  mind  of  a  high-born  matron ;  and  be 
so  quietly  and  naturally  expressed,  as 
though  the  horrid  procedure  were  the  merest 
thing  of  course.  Thank  heaven  for  the 
softening  influence  of  modern  refinement. 

Who  does  not  retain  a  lively  recollection 
of  Henry  YlIL's  favorite,  Saffblk,  the  ac- 
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coroplisSed  and  cKiTalrous  Brandon  ;  who, 
in  allusion  to  his  romantic  lore-match  with 
Mary,  sister  to  Henry,  and  widow  of  the 
French  king,  Lonis  XII.,  bore  on  his  shield, 
at  the  celebrated  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  the  whimsical  hut  right  sensible  qua- 
train— 

**  Cloth  of  gold  do  not  despise, 
Though  thou  art  matched  with  cloth  of  fi-ieze. 

CI  th  of  frieze  be  not  too  bold. 

Though  thou  art  matched  with  cloth  of  gold.'* 

Some  dozen  letters,  together  with  the  pre- 
fixed notices,  (which  we  must  again  re- 
mark as  doing  the  greatest  credit  to  the 
editor's  zeal  and  pains,)  give  us  the 
whole  story,  which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
romantic.  The  outlines  of  the  sketch  will 
be  sufficiently  familiar,  but  the  filling  up  of 
the  picture  gives  it  its  great  charm. 

Betrothed  when  quite  young  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  then  Prince  of  Castile, 
the  match  was  subsequently  broken  off; 
and  Mary,  whose  afiections  had  become  en- 
gaged to  Charles  Brandon,  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  Louis  of  France,  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  from  a  portrait  that 
had  been  sent  out  to  him — a  union  that 
could  not  have  been  particularly  attract- 
ive, under  any  circumstances;  seeing  the 
royal  suitor  was  both  old  and  sickly.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  was  not  one  to  be  rejected  for 
sach  trifles ;  neither  is  it  always  in  the 
power  of  '  kings'  daughters '  to  refuse  the 
bestowal  of  their  hand,  merely  because 
their  heart  cannot  accompany  it.  There 
were  political  reasons  for  it,  and  so  youth 
and  beauty  were  sacrificed  to  age  and  de- 
crepitude. Some  letters  passed  between 
them  before  the  ceremony  of  their  mar- 
riage took  place,  and  it  must  have  cost  the 
poor  princess  an  effort,  to  write  to  her  fu- 
ture magnificent  but  unloved  spouse — 

'  The  thing  which  I  now  most  desire  and 
wish,  IS  to  hear  good  new?  of  your  health  and 
good  prosperity.  .  .  .  It  will  please  you,  more- 
over, my  lord,  to  use  and  commcmd  me  accord- 
ing to  your  good  and  agreeable  pleasure,  that 
I  may  obey  and  please  you  by  the  help  of 
God.'  ...  *  I  have  .  .  .  heard  what  my  cou- 
sin the  Duke  de  Longueville  has  told  me  from 
you,  in  which  I  have  taken  great  joy,  felicity, 
and  pleasure;  for  which,  and  for  the  honor 
which  it  has  pleased  vou  to  do  to  me, 
I  hold  myself  ever  indebted  and  obliged  to 
you,  and  thank  you  as  cordially  as  I  cau.  And 

because  by  my  cousin  you  will  hear 

the  very  singular  desire  that  I  have  to  see  you, 
and  to  be  in  your  company,  I  forbear  to  write 
to  you  a  longer  letter,  praying  lor  the  rest, 
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sire,  our  Creator  to  give  you  health  and  long 

life.' 

Poor  soul !  Louis,  however,  treated  his 
reluctant  bride  with  respectful  attention 
and  affection.  The  marriage  was  solemniz- 
ed by  proxy,  in  September,  1514,  and  the 
same  day  he  wrote  to  urge  her  immediate 
presence  in  France ;  whither  she  set  out, 
in  October,  and  was  received  with  great 
splendor.  The  king  anticipated  the  desired 
interview,  by  riding  forth,  under  pretence 
of  hunting,  to  meet  her  as  she  approached 
Abbeville ;  and  when  they  met,  kissed  her, 
and  '  whispered  to  her  fiYe  or  six  good  hon- 
est words.'  Brandon,  who  followed  her,  as 
ambassador,  informs  his  master  that '  there 
was  never  queen  in  France  that  had  de- 
meaned herself  more  honorably  and  wise- 
lier ;  .  .  .  .  and  as  for  the  king,  there  was 
never  man  that  set  his  mind  more  upon 
woman  than  he  does  on  her,  because  she 
demeans  herself  so  winning  unto  him.' 
And  she  herself  writes  to  Henry — '  How 
lovingly  the  king,  my  husband,  dealeth 
with  me,  the  lord  chamberlain  .  .  .  can 
clearly  inform  your  grace.' 

But  in  yielding  to  her  brother's  wishes  on 
this  occasion,  it  appears  that  Mary  had,  as 
the  price  of  her  acquiescence,  stipulated  that 
after  Louis's  death  she  should  be  permitted 
to  marry  as  she  pleased ;  and  Henry,  who 
was  aware  of  her  affection  for  Suffolk,  had 
given  her  a  pledge  to  that  effect.  A  per- 
mission of  which  she  was  at  liberty  to  avail 
herself  sooner,  we  should  imagine,  than  she 
anticipated ;  for  her  antique  spouse  only 
survived  their  union  eighty-two  days! 
Still,  though  she  had  Henry's  promise,  she 
doubted  its  fulfilment;  for  very  soon  after 
her  becoming  a  widow,  we  find  her  thus 
addressing  him  :~ 

"  Sire,  I  beseech  your  grace  that  ^u  will 
keep  all  the  premises  that  you  promised  me 
when  i  took  ray  leave  of  you  by  the  water* 
side.  Sire,  your  grace  knoweth  well  that  I 
did  marry  for  your  pleasure  at  this  time,  and 
now,  I  trust,  that  you  will  suffer  me  to  marry  as 
me  liketh  for  to  ao.  .  .  .  Sire,  an  if  your  grace 
will  have  granted  me  married  in  any  place 
saving  whereas  my  mind  is,  I  will  be  there 
whereas  your  ^race,  nor  no  other,  shall  have 
any  joy  of  me ;  for  I  promise  your  grace  yon 
shall  hear  that  I  will  be  in  some  religious 
house,  the  which,  I  think,  your  grace  wotud  be 
very  sorry  olj  and  all  your  realm.' 

Doubtful  of  Henry's  keeping  faith  with 
her,  and  alarmed  by  rumors  of  a  design  to 
marry  her  into  Flanders,  the  young  queen^ 
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afler  being  greatly  distressed  and  harassed 
in  various  ways,  at  last  took  the  matter  into 
her  own  hands,  and  settled  it  by  a  private 
marriage  with  Suffolk ;  a  step  which  plunged 
them  into  considerable  embarrassment,  own- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  concealing  it  from 
Henry,  whose  anger  was  much  to  be  dread- 
ed. In  this  dilemma  they  made  a  fi'iend  of 
Wolscy;  who,  after  giving  the  duke  a 
hearty  scolding,  and  telling  him  that  the 
king  was  *  so  incholered,'  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  help  them,  suggests  that  a 
large  bribe  out  of  the  princess's  dower 
might  be  the  most  acceptable  peace-offer- 
ing. And  the  queen,  dear,  silly  '  woman- 
kind!' lays  all  the  blame  upon  herself;  as- 
suring her  irate  brother,  that  she  had  put 
it  to  Suffolk^ either  to  marry  her  in  four 
days  or  lose  her  for  ever. 


*  Wherebv  I  know  well  that  I  constrained 
him  to  break  such  promises  as  he  made  your 
grace.  .  .  .  And  now  your  grace  knoweth 
the  both  offences  of  the  which  /  hare  been  the 
only  oceation.  I  most  humbly,  and  as  your 
most  sorrowful  sister  requiring  you  to  have 
compassion  on  us  both,  and  to  pardon  our  of- 
fences, and  that  it  will  please  your  grace  to 
write  to  me,  and  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk,  some 
comfortable  words." 


Bless  her  inoocent  heart !  But  we  can 
scarcely  forgive  Brandon  for  following  it 
up  in  the  same  style,  and,  Adam-like, 
screening  himself  behind  his  Eve,  when  it 
comes  to  his  turn  to  make  his  apologies. 
And  yet  bis  letter  to  his  incensed  master 
affords  touching  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
and  strength  of  their  attachment.  '  She 
said  that  ...  an  she  went  into  Eng- 
land she  should  go  into  Flanders,  to  the 
which  she  said  that  she  would  rather  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  than  ever  she  would  come 
tiiere^  and  with  that  weeped,  I  never  saw 
woman  so  weep  .  .  .  and  so  I  granted 
thereonto,  and  so  she  and  I  was  married.' 

We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing historical  personages  as  we  do  figures 
in  an  historical  painting  :  they  seem  as  ut- 
terly removed  beyond  the  circle  of  our  sym- 
pathies. Bat  how  such  life-like  scenes  and 
details  do  away  with  all  this !  A  chord  of 
our  common  nature  is  struck,  and  we  feel 
that  heart  sounds  in  unison  with  heart. 
We  feel  that  we  are  all  bound  in  one  com- 
mon bond  of  humanity  with  those  whose 
'thick,  small,  dust'  has,  ere  this,  half  ef- 
faced the  perishing  records  of  their  mor- 
tality.   Their  hopes,  their  fears,  and  cares 


[AuGMT^ 

are  ours ;  and  they  stand  before  uf, '  bone 
of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.' 

*  One  touch  of  natore  makes  the  whole  world  kin  I' 

But  the  much  desired  pardon  was  at 
length  obtained — bought,  we  should  say, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  of  the  queen's 
dower,  and  some  of  her  French  pr<^rty 
beside ;  and  *  cloth  of  gold  and  cloth  of 
frieze,'  as  the  story-books  say,  lived  happil j 
ever  af\er.  Occasionally,  it  must  be  said, 
somewhat  inconvenienced  by  the  heavy 
price  at  which  they  purchased  their  happi^ 
ness.  We  will  venture  to  engage,  it  wa» 
never  regretted ! 

Charles,  the  emperor — the  monk,  again 
saw  his  betrothed  at  the  court  of  England^ 
the  wife  ofhim  for  whom  she  had  dared  so 
much.  Surely  he  too  had  loved  her ;  for 
amid  festivities  that  celebrated  his  visit 
to  our  shores,  we  are  told  that  be  was  too 
much  moved  to  share  in  them,  but  sat,  si- 
lently and  moodily,  apart. 

The  system  of  wardship  which  existed 
in  the  *  good  old  times  '  is  well  known  to 
have  been  an  oppressive  one.  But  it  has 
generally  been  considered  as  one  chiefly,  if 
not  altogether,  confined  to  the  higher  class- 
es, the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  so  that  we  were 
scarcely  prepared  for  such  an  illustration 
of  it  as  that  which  these  volumes  afford  us. 

*Pleaseth  your  good  lordship,'  says  Mrs., 
Joanna  Creke,  to  Cromwell, 'to  understand 
that  fourscore  years  past,  the  abbot  of  St  Al- 
bans, that  then  was  in  those  days,  had  wrong- 
fully my  husband's  grandfather  to  his  ward ; 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  the  abbot  sold 
him  to  a  fish  monger  of  London,  and  he  kept 
him  two  years.' 

She  goes  on  to  narrate  the  subsequent 
fate  of  this  child,  to  whom  the  abbot  at 
length  made  sundry  gifts,  es  acknowledg- 
ment of,  and  amends  ^r,  the  injuries  lie  had 
done  him.  But,  unjustly  acquired,  and 
harshly  exercised  as  had  been  the  power  of 
this  guardian,  the  curious  part  of  it  is,  that 
his  authority  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  heritable,  by  his  successors;  for  this 
strange  statement  is  but  the  preamble  to  the 
poor  woman's  petition  that  Cromwell  would 
protect  her  children  from  a  similar  fate, 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  She  en- 
treats his  assistance,  *  or  else  the  abbot  that 
now  is  will  do  my  children  wrong ;  for  he 
will  not  show  his  records,  but  dotn  say  he 
will  have  my  son  to  his  ward,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  go  to  the  law  with  him.'     So  help. 
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bad  she  none,  unless  my  lord  privy  seal's 
interference  cooH  avail  her.  It  is  some 
improyement  on  such  a  state  of  things,  even 
to  be  in  the  lord  chancellor's  hands  1 

Widows  were  almost  as  nnfortunately 
circomstanced,  as  the  king  would  occasion- 
ally marry  them,  according  to  kis  pleasure 
rather  than  their  own.  So  that  we  find  one 
noble  lady  applying,  as  usual,  to  Cromwell, 
for  redress  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  concern* 
ing  one  who  appears  to  have  been  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  making  himself  agreeable  to 
her,  and  of  whom  '  of  all  creatures  alive, 
she  could  not  find  in  her  heart  to  make  a 
husband.'  Her  hope  is,  that  the  king '  will 
be  so  much  good  and  gracious  lord  to  give 
roe  liberty  to  marry,  if  ever  it  be  my  chance, 
such  one  as  I  may  find  in  my  heart  to 
match  me  unto.'  A  wish  so  moderate, 
that  we  trust  my  Lady  Audelay  had  it  grat- 
ified. 

But  of  all  the  busy  lady  scribblers  of  that 
busy-sixteenth  century,  commend  us  to 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  as  the  most  intermi- 
nable. From  our  very  heart  we  pity  Harry 
the  Eighth  for  those  everlasting  begging 
letters,  produced  by  the  unwearied  hand, 
and  ineKhaustible  brain,  and  particularly 
empty  exchequer,  of  his  royal  sister.  The 
stereotyped  plague  of  *  poor  relations '  seems 
to  have  fallen  on  bis  head  with  a  vengeance. 
She  deluges  him  with  missives;  it  is  a  posi- 
tive hailstorm  of  paper  petitions — two,  three, 
four,  and  even  five  printed  pages  long,  and 
most  of  them  in  her  own  eminently  '  evil 
hand.'  No  wonder  that  her  requests  were 
treated,  as  she  often  complains,  with  so  Tit* 
tie  regard ;  and  that  she  occasionally  got 
snapped  at  in  reply.  '  But  still,  despite  neg- 
ligence and  rebufi*s,  she  kept  on  her  un- 
daunted course;  perpetually  backing  her 
demands  with  intimations  of  the  damaged 
respectability  that  would  accrue  to  Henry, 
were  she  denied  this,  that,  and  the  other — 
money  or  goods,  as  the  case  might  be.  She 
persecuted  him  from  a  pure  desire  to  up- 
hold the  family  credit!  It  was  well  for 
him  that  those  were  not  the  days  of  Row- 
land Hill  and  pennypostages,  else  (suppos- 
ing that  possible)  she  had  worried  him  still 
more  extensively. 

But  her  position  was  a  distressing  one, 
and  it  was  rendered  worse  by  her  own  im- 
prudence and  disreputable  conduct.  Wid- 
owed at  an  early  age,  by  the  death  of  her 
husband  at  the  disastrous  Flodden  Field, 
she  very  soon  found  herself  guardian  of  the 
infant  prince,  and  regent  of  his  turbulent 
kingdom.    An  anxious  and  perilous  posi- 
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tion,  which  she  did  not  long  endure  alone; 
fbr  within  a  year  of  James's  death,  she  es« 
poused  a  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus ;  and  by 
so  doing,  raised  a  storm  in  the  country 
which  was  not  easily  laid,  and  from  which 
she  suffered  severely.  Many  and  varied 
were  the  difficulties  into  which  it  brought 
her, — she  had  even  to  contend  with  actual 
poverty ;  and  in  all  her  troubles,  her  ap- 
peals for  assistance  to  her  brother,  and  his 
minister,  Wolsey,  are  incessant.  '  I  am  at 
great  expenses,'  she  writes  to  the  former, 
'  .  .  .  and  my  money  is  near  band  wasted ; 
if  you  send  not  the  sooner  other  succors  dT 
men,  or  money,  I  shall  be  super-expended, 
which  were  to  my  dishonor.'  And  again, 
two  months  after,  she  puts  it  more  strong 
ly :  *  I  pray  you  to  send  me  some  money,  as 
you  think  necessary ;  for  it  is  not  your 
honor  that  I  or  my  children  should  want.' 
During  the  commotions  to  which  the  ques- 
tion of  the  regency  gave  birth — whether  she 
or  Albany  should  have  it — ^we  find  this  vig- 
orous-minded woman  unweariedly  at  work  ; 
scheming,  plotting,  acting,  till  at  length, 
touched  by  her  distress,  Henry  sent  for  her 
iato  England;  promising  to  provide  for  her 
there.  By  stratagem  sne  got  out  of  Scot* 
land ;  and  after  a  tedious  detention  by  ill- 
ness at  Harbottle,  she  set  oot  for  London, 
where  she  remained  some  time  with  her 
brother.  But  even  here,  she  wns  so  much 
pressed  by  poverty  as  to  have  to  beg  Wol« 
sey  to  borrow  money  for  her  of  the  king, 
till  her  own  rents,  dtc,  should  be  paid  her, 
being  loth  to  speak  to  him  about  it  herself. 
She  remained  nearly  two  years  in  England, 
and  then,  finding  things  rather  quieter  at 
home,  returned  thither ;  being  met  on  the 
borders  by  an  escort  of  nobles  and  soldiers, 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand.  She  en- 
tered Edinburgh,  June,  1517,  and  seemed 
satisfied  with  her  reception,  except  tn  one 
particular — that  there  was  an  attempt  to 
prevent  her  having  access  to  her  son,  the 
young  king,  which  was  a  severe  trial  to  her 
maternal  feelings.  It  has  been  said  thi^ 
her  widowhood  was  a  brief  one.  Bnt  her 
attachment  to  Angus,  so  hastily  and  impm« 
dently  gratified,  was  not  destined  to  be  a 
lasting  one.  Jealousy,  and  dissadsfaotion 
with  bis  assuming  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
disposal  of  her  revenues,  made  her  as  tehe* 
ment  against  him  as  she  had  been  for  him, 
and  she  seems  early  to  have  contemplated 
a  divorce,  as  the  best  means  of  getting  rid 
of  him  and  bis  impositions :  while,  as  usual, 
the  want  of  money,  added  its  irvitating  in* 
fiuence  to  her  chafbd  spirit.    In  mie  of  her 
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long,  worrying  letters  to  her  brother,  (for 
she  bad  eminently  the  gift  of  tediousness  in 
her  compo6ition«,)  she  makes  heavy  com- 
plaints of  the  eari. 

'AlsOf  please  you  to  wit  that  lam  sore 
troubled  with  my  Lord  of  Angus,  since  my 
last  coming  into  Scotland,  and  every  day  more 
and  more,  so  that  we  have  not  been  together 
this  half-year.  Please  your  grace  to  remem^ 
ber  that,  at  my  coming  now  into  Scotland, 
my  Lord  Dacres  and  Master  Magnus  made  a 
writing  betwixt  me  and  my  Lord  of  Angus 
for  the  purety  of  me  that  he  might  not  have  no 
power  to  put  away  nothing  ^  (vrhni  a  droll  con- 
junction of  negatives !)  *  of  my  conjunct  feoff- 
ment without  my  will,  which  he  hath  not  kept, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  ....  and  others 
his  kinsmen,  caused  my  Lord  of  Angus  to 
deal  right  sharply  with  me,  to  cause  me  to 
break  the  bond  that  he  made  to  me,  which  I 
would  not  do  .  .  .  wiih  much  more  evil  than 
I  shall  cause  a  servant  of  mine  to  show  your 
grace,  which  is  too  long  to  write.' 

She  had  same  mercy  it  seems.  '  And  I 
am  so  minded  that,  an  I  may  by  law  of 
God,  and  to  my  honor,  to  part  with  him, 
for  I  wit  well  he  loves  me  not,  as  he  show- 
eth  to  me  daily.'  She  certainly  had  suffi- 
cient ground  of  complaint,  seeing  he  had 
taken  her  house,  and  withheld  ber  living 
from  her ;  and  we  entirely  concur  in  the 
justice  of  ber  remark,  that  to  do  thai  was 
not  the  way  to  gain  her  good  will.  She 
reminds  Lord  Dacres  of  the  empty  prom- 
ises that  Henry  had  made  her,  and  adds 
pointedly,  '  but  it  must  be  deed  that  will 
help  me.'  It  was  just  this  deed  that  she 
found  it  so  hard  to  get.  And  no  wonder ; 
for  with  her  quarrels,  and  cares,  and  fickle- 
ness, she  must  have  been  a  troablesome 
suppliant  to  her  '  dearest  brother  the  king.' 

We  cannot,  of  course,  trace  her  through 
all  her  ever-varying  circumstances,  or  even 
through  the  turnings  and  windings  of  her 
most  diplomatic  mind.  But  when  her  rep- 
resentations of  its  being  essential  to  Hen- 
ry's credit  to  assist  her  failed  of  their  effect, 
it  is  amusing  to  noiice  how  her  woman's 
wit  supplied  her  with  a  more  cogent  argu- 
ment. She  had  two  parties  to  deal  with — 
her  brother  of  England,  and  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  the  head  of  the  French  party ;  and 
she  dexterously  played  off  the  one  against 
the  other.  Well  knowing  how  distasteful 
it  woold  be  to  the  English  government  that 
the  French  interest  shodd  have  any  ascen- 
dency in  Scotland,  she  intimates  her  decid- 
ed preference  for  English  help,  if  it  was  to 
he  had;  but  failing  this,  she  should  be 
obliged  to  throw  h^self  on  the  adverse  fac- 
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tion.  Adroitly  taking  credit  to  herself 'for 
having,  out  of  regard  to  her  brother's  plea- 
sure, refused  the  liberal  offers  of  pecuniary 
assistance  made  to  her  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  France,  she  reminds  Surrey  (in  a 
letter  of  seven  printed  pages!)  of  the  iH- 
will  she  had  brought  upon  herself  from 
some  of  the  Scottish  lords,  for  this  prefer- 
ence of  his  master's  interest.  '  And  this  I 
get  for  the  king's  grace  my  brother's  sake  f 
whereon  she  builds  a  fresh  argument  for 
Henry's  assistance. 

^  Wherefore  his  grace  should  help  me  and 
defend  me,  and  let  them  wit  that  nis  graoe 
knoweth  this,  but  not  by  my  rehearse  !  and  that 
he  is  not  contented  that  such  things  should  be 
laid  to  my  charge  for  his  sake ;  and  send  to 
me  plainly,  and  ask  if  they  have  done  thus  to 
me,  and  that  he  marvels  that  1  will  not  adver- 
tise his  grace  of  these  doings,  sayins  that  he 
will  defend  me,  and  that  he  will  not  let  me  be 
wronged  ;  and  this  being  done,  it  will  cause 
the  governor  to  pass  away  for  fear.' 

There  is  something  very  droll  and  girl- 
ish, in  this  prompting  of  what  her  brother 
should  do  and  say.  To  a  man,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  somewhat  provoking  to  have  his  pa- 
tience tried  day  after  day  by  such  diffuse, 
rambling  communications. 

Angus,  meanwhile,  had  been  sent  into 
France,  to  see  if  banishment  would  mend 
his  manners  and  morals ;  both  of  which,  as 
the  queen  deemed,  were  grievously  in  fault. 
Thence  he  repaired  to  England,  and 
sought,  by  offers  to  serve  the  English  in- 
terest, to  induce  Henry  to  favor  his  return 
to  his  native  land.  Of  this  Margaret  seems 
to  have  been  much  afraid,  from  the  earnest 
remonstrances  against  it  which  she  address- 
ed to  her  brother;  as  usual,  enforcing  her 
plea  by  threatening  what  she  woold  do  if  it 
were  not  granted.  Angus,  however,  did 
come,  and  his  wife,  whose  shameless  affec* 
tions  had  been  gained  by  another,  Henry 
Stewart,  took  measures  for  procuring  a  di- 
vorce ;  which  she  at  length  obtained,  the 
sentence  being  pronounced  March  11th, 
15^6.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  she  owned 
that  she  had  secretly  married  her  favorite 
— whether  before  or  after  her  legal  separa- 
tion from  the  earl  does  not  appear :  and  in 
March,  1527,  we  find  this  profligate  woman 
(for  so  roust  we  term  her)  seeking,  in  the 
same  way,  a  release  from  her  third  hus- 
band I  The  cool;  collected  manner  in 
which  she  deals  with  the  matter  is  revolt- 
ing. Again  and  again  does  she  complain 
to  Henry  and  the  D^ke  of  Norfolk,  of  the 
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detay  that  she  experienced  in  the  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence  after  it  had  been  ob- 
tained; entreating  the  former  to  use  his 
influence  in  procuring  that  this  should  be 
done  :  with  misplaced  piety  assuring  him 
that,  *  with  the  grace  of  God,'  she  should 
never  have  such  a  trouble  again  1  Her  last 
letter  to  him  is  dated  I2th  May,  1541, 
when  death  had  been  busy  in  the  royal 
house  of  Scotland.  In  the  succeeding 
November,  that  *  hand  that  cannot  spare ' 
was  laid  on  her  also :  and  were  we  adher- 
ents of  that  faith  which  teaches  that  the 
departed  spirit  may  be  helped  by  the 
prayers  of  the  living,  over  the  ashes  of  this 
true  Tudor  should  we  breathe  an  especial 
*  on  whose  soul  may  God  have  mercy.' 

Her  numerous  and  very  voluminous  let- 
ters will  not  be  without  value  in  the  illus- 
tration of  that  period  of  Scottish  history  to 
which  they  refer ;  while  her  character  might 
well  form  a  study  for  the  historical  biogra- 
pher. The  editor  informs  us  that  she  has 
assigned  to  herself  this  task,  and  promises 
us  its  results,  in  the  form  of  a  memoir  of 
Clueen  Margaret.  We  may  perhaps  ven- 
ture here  to  express  our  expectation  of  its 
being  well  done. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  rich  iti  fe- 
male correspondence.  The  ladies  of  that 
age  seemed  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  their  newly-acquired  accomplishment; 
and  much  expenditure  of  goose  quills  and 
ink  was  its  consequence.  Politics,  polem- 
ics, physic,  and  cookery — ^nothing  came 
amiss  to  them.  It  has  a  strange  look  to 
tee  the  name  of  Thirlby,  one  well-known 
in  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  Mary's 
reign,  in  connexion  with  a  receipt  for 
making  marmalade.  His  fair  correspond- 
ent had,  it  appears,  been  favored  by  him 
with  directions  for  making  the  desired 
sweetmeat ;  but  having  forgotten  them,  she 
begs  him  to  write  to  her  of  the  thing  he 
taught  her,  '  how  many  pounds  of  sugar 
must  go  to  how  many  pounds  of  quinces, 
barberries,  and  damascenes,  or  plums. 
For,'  says  she, '  I  have  clean  forgotten  how 
many  pounds  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 
Now  the  time  of  quinces  is  come,  I  would 
fain  be  doing.'  Thirlby,  we  presume,  was 
eminent  in  such  matters,  as  she  begs  him 
not  only  to  write  to  her  of  this,  but  of  any 
thing  more  that  he  might  be  pleased  to 
teach  her. 

Bat  the  most  amiable  picture  of  domes- 
tic life  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  afforded 
us  by  the  extracts  from  the  correspondence 
between  Lady  Lisle,  her  husband,  and  step- 
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children ;  and  bad  taste  though  it  may  be, 
these  parts  of  the  work  are,  we  think,  far 
more  interesting  than  those  which  may 
claim  our  regard  in  the  light  of  historicsd 
documents.  We  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  preferring  character  and  man- 
ners to  facts.  The  lady  Honor,  Viscount*" 
ess  Lisle,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Gren- 
ville,  was  twice  married  :  first,  to  Sir  John 
Basset,  of  Umberleigh,  in  Devonshire,  who 
left  her  with  a  numerous  family  of  children, 
including  step-daughters ;  and,  secondly,  to 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  Viscount  Lisle,  son  of 
Eklward  IV.,  by  whom  she  acquired  another 
batch  of  step-children,  comprising  two  fami- 
lies, his  own  daughters,  and  Sir  John  Dud- 
ley, his  step-son.  So  that  five  diflerent  fami- 
lies were  united  in  hers.  To  her  husband, 
Lord  Lisle,  she  seems  to  have  been  tender- 
ly attached ;  and  her  letters,  addressed  to 
him  during  a  brief  absence,  are  charming 
from  their  simplicity  and  sprightliness,  and 
the  affection  that  breathes  throughout  theAi ; 
while  their  style  is  such,  that,  a  few  quaint- 
nesses  excepted,  they  might,  with  their  mod- 
ernized orthography,  pass  for  the  genuine 
effusions  of  much  later  times.  She  seenw 
to  have  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
that  fluency  and  facility  of  expression  in 
epistolary  correspondence  which  is  general- 
ly considered  so  peculiarly  a  woman's  en- 
dowment. Nor  was  she  less  skilled  in  more 
masculine  acquirements,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  manner  in  which  she  acquitted 
herself  in  some  intricate  business  matters 
entrusted  to  her  by  Lord  Lisle.  'The 
heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in 
her,'  says  Solomon,  when  describing  a  good 
wife;  and  this  test  of  good  wifeshtp  Lady 
Lisle  may  well  abide;  for  such  was  the 
confidence  reposed  in  her  by  her  lord,  that 
when,  during  his  lieutenancy  of  Calais,  he 
had  got  into  some  difficulty,  through  a 
thoughtless  promise  to  Cromwell,  she  was 
dispatched  into  England  to  remedy  the 
mischief,  as  well  as  to  attend  to  some  other 
of  his  concerns  that  required  both  tact  and 
patience  in  their  management.  Lord  Lisle 
had  imprudently  engaged  to  make  over  to 
Cromwell  (whether  as  a  bribe  or  not  does 
not  appear ;  most  likely  it  was,  ft>r  this  was 
too  common  a  way  of  doing  business  with 
him),  a  certain  estate  at  Painswick,  which 
formed  his  wife's  jointure,  and  which,  aAer 
her  death,  was  to  rerert  to  Sir  John  Dud- 
ley, whose  mother  had  originally  possessed 
it.  And  on  the  minister's  refusing  to  re- 
lease him  from  his  engagement,  the  affair 
was  put  into  J^ady  L^e's  haads,  as  the 
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part  J  most  interested,  to  make  the  best  she 
could  of  so  bad  a  business.  To  England 
she  went,  and  her  letters,  during  this  ab* 
sence,  are  delightful  transcripts  of  her 
character,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
evidence  the  minute  attention  which  she 
gave  to  the  involved  and  troublesome  ob- 
jects of  her  journey.  ('  Surely,'  she  says, 
^  I  lose  no  time,  but  am  up  every  day  three 
hours  before  day.')  First,  there  was  my 
lord's  folly  in  the  matter  of  Painswick  to 
be  remedied ;  secondly,  a  private  and  par- 
ticular quarrel  of  her  own  with  the  Earls  of 
Bridgewater  and  Hertford,  touching  certain 
property  of  Sir  John  Basset's,  to  be  adjust- 
ed ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  my  lord  wanted  an 
increase  of  his  salary  as  governor  of  Calais, 
and  seems  to  have  thought  better  of  his 
lady's  abilities  than  his  own  in  the  seeking 
of  it.  In  thb  she  failed,  and  met  with 
rather  a  rough  repulse  from  the  lord  privy 
seal,  (whose  influence  was  then  at  its 
height,)  of  whom,  in  communicating  the 
disappointment  to  her  spouse,  she  says — 
'  but  how  he  handled  me  and  shook  me  up 
I  will  not  now  write,  nor  it  is  not  to  be : 
written.  Howbeit,  he  made  me  plain  an- 
swer that  your  annuity  should  be  no  more 
but  <£200.  I  trust  the  king  will  be  better 
lord  unto  you,  or  else  I  should  be  sorry.' 
The  affair  of  Painswick  was  settled,  but 
not  much  to  her  advantage.  She  had,  how- 
ever, the  satisfaction  of  entirely  recovering 
the  property  of  the  Bassets,  which  made 
some  amends  for  her  want  of  success  in  the 
other  two  affiurs. 

The  terms  of  affisction  in  which  she  ad- 
dresses her  lord,  are  such  as  evidently  come 
from  the  heart.  There  is  a  piquancy  about 
these  antique  endearments  which  is  lacking 
m  our  more  elegant,  modern  ones,  and  a 
warmth  and  genuineness  that  at  once  finds 
its  response.  Her  first  letter,  describing 
the  voyage  to  Dover,  is  altogether  charm- 
ing. 

'  Mine  own  Swbet  Heart— This  shall  be 
to  advertise  you  that  I  have  had  a  goodly  and 
fair  psssaffe,  but  it  was  somewhat  slow,  and 
lonff  ere  I  landed ;  for  this  night  at  ten  of  the 
dock  I  landed.  I  thank  God  I  was  but  once 
sick  in  all  the  way,  and  oAer  that  I  was  merry 
and  welL  and  shomd  have  been  much  merrier 
if  I  had  been  coming  towards  you,  or  if  you 
had  been  with  me.  Your  absence,  and  my 
departure,  maketh  heavv,  also  that  I  departed 
at  the  stair  at  Calais  so  nastily,  without  taking 
my  leave  of  you  accordingly,  made  me  very 
sorry.  .  .  . 

<  This  letter  I  began  yesternight  at  supper- 
tbae  .  «  «  sad  because  it  was  in  tSie  night  late. 
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they  looked  not  for  me,  so  that  there  was  bo 
provision  here  ready  for  me ;  but  while  the 
supper  was  in  dressing,  1  told  to  John  Nelej 
Marks,  John  Smith,  and  Lamb,  whom  I  had 
at  supper,  merry  tales ;  and  then  John  Nele 
promised  roe  to  come  again  in  the  mornia^ 
(or  a  token  and  letter  to  your  lordship,  bat) 
contvwry  to  his  promise  he  went  his  way  at 
three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  giving  me 
no  waroing  thereof,  which  I  assure  you  haoe 
made  me  not  a  little  sorry,  (or  that  I  fear  you 
should  conceive  any  unkind ness  or  displeasure 
towards  me,  thinking  me  so  negligent  that  I 
would  not  write  to  you.  The  counsel  and 
company  of  John  Nele  did  me  much  ease,  and 
caused  us  to  come  to  land  much  sooner  thao 
we  should  have  done,  but  he  did  me  not  so 
much  pleasure  that  way,  but  he  have  done 
me  much  more  displeasure  by  this  means.  I 
beseech  your  lordsiiip  to  be  good  lord  to  Ashe- 
ton,  the  gunner,  for  1  assure  you  he  is  an  hon- 
est man,  and  I  think  he  loveth  your  lordship  as 
well  as  any  man  in  Calais.  Lamb  had  a 
very  evil  chance,  and  ran  his  ship  against  the 
pier;  I  think  John  Nele  have  showed  yoa 
thereof,  but  I  was  out  of  the  ship  ere  that 
time.  The  said  Lambwiiltake  no  money  of 
me  for  passage,  not  for  the  ship;  but  he  have 
taken  or  me  two  crowns  for  himself,  which  I 
gave  him  for  the  passage.  He  saith  you  shall 
agree  with  his  owner.  I  gave  him  the  two 
crowns  because  he  had  loss  by  the  breaking 
of  his  bowsprit  and  fore  part  of  the  ship. 
And  thus,  good  sweetheart,  I  bid  you  most 
heartily  farewell ;  praying  to  Almighty  Grod 
to  send  me  good  speed  in  my  suit,  that  I  may 
have  a  short  end,  and  return  to  you  shortly 
again,  for  I  shall  think  every  hour  ten  till  I 
be  with  you  again. 

*  From  Dover  the  7th  day  of  November, 
<  By  her  that  is  both  your  and  her  own, 
'Honor  Lisls. 
'  I  pray  you  show  Mistress  Minshaw  that 
William,  her  son,  was  not  sick  in  all  the  way.' 

We  have  given  this  letter  almost  entire, 
for  in  our  opinion  nothing  can  be  more 
beautifuL  The  easy  grace  of  the  style, 
the  minute  narration  of  incident,  the  over- 
flowing love,  and  its  slightly  (for  it  is  but 
slightly)  antiquated  cast,  (bad  grammar  in-* 
eluded,)  are  perfectly  fascinating*  There 
is  every  thing  that  there  ought  to  be  in 
such  a  letter  ;  and  if,  as  it  is  said,  a  wo- 
man must  be  judged  by  her  letters,  very 
high  indeed  roust  be  our  estimation  and  ad* 
miration  of  Lady  Lisle.  There  are,  we 
imagine,  few  of  the  well-born  and  well-ed- 
ucated women  of  this  century,  who  would 
acquit  themselves,  as  correspondents,  better 
and  more  agreeably  than  this  fond  wife  of 
the  sixteenth.  But  her  affection  for  her 
h  u^and  was  then  remarkable.  We  are  told 
tl^at  Sir  Francis  Briaoy  addressing  her  lord. 
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uAdB  that,  it  was  unnecessary  to  write  to 
her  as  well  as  to  him,  because,  '  though 
they  be  two  bodies,  they  are  but  one  soul.* 
In  a  few  days  after,  she  again  writes  to 
her  *  own  sweet  good  lord,'  her  *  good  hearts 
root,'  as  she  elsewhere  styles  him,  eon* 
eerning  her  dispute  with  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater ;  and,  after  detailing  her  pro^ 
ceedinga  in  the  matter,  she  expresses  her 
hope  to  finish  it  ere  long  :<— 

<  For  fain  would  I  be  with  you,  notwithstand- 
ing you  promised  me  that  a(\er  my  departiog, 
you  would  dine  at  ten  of  the  clock  every  day, 
and  keep  little  company,  because  you  would 
mourn  for  mine  absence ;  but  I  warrant  you. 
I  know  what  rule  you  keep  and  company  well 
enough  since  my  departing,  and  what  thought 
you  take  for  me,  whereof  you  shall  hear  at  my 

ooming  home From  London 

by  her  ....  which  had  much  rather  die  with 

you  there,  than  live  here I  pray  you 

make  no  man  privy  to  my  letter 5   for  this 
quarrel  I  make  you  is  but  fantasy.' 

But  if  we  were  to  yield  to  our  inclination, 
we  might  go  on  quoting  my  Lady  Lisle  by 
the  half  hour,  so  perfectly  to  our  taste  is  her 
fluent  correspondence.  In  reply  to  the  one 
above.  Lord  Lisle  excuses  himself  for  hav- 
ing broken  his  promise  to  dine  daily  at 
*  ten  of  the  clock ;'  he  had  been  too  much 
engaged  to  *  mourn  by  day,'  but  *  in  the 
night,'  he  says,  *  I  swear  by  God  I  sleep 
not  an  hour  together  for  lack  of  you.' 
What  a  burst  of  affection  also  is  here: — 

*  And  when  you  writethat  you  never  longed 
so  sore  for  me  as  you  now  do,  I  assure  you, 
my  good  heart-root,  your  desire  in  that  behalf 
can  be  no  vehementer  than  mine  is;  for  I 
know  that  I  am  here  at  great  charge,  and  think 
that  small  profit  will  rise  on  it,  as  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  which  maketh  me  not  a  little  heavy ; 
for  I  can  neither  sleep,  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  that 
doth  me  good,  my  heart  is  so  heavy,  and  full 
of  sorrow,  which  I  know  well  will  never  be 
lightened  till  I  be  with  you.' 

The  conclusion  of  her  history  is  sorrow- 
ful. On  sundry  charges  preferred  against 
him,  Lord  Lisle  was  recalled  from  his  dep- 
uty ship,  and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and 
his  affectionate  wife,  separated  from  him, 
was  also  placed  in  custody,  with  most  mean 
and  inadequate  provision  for  one  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  more  than  the  ordinary 
magnificence  of  those  in  her  station.  Her 
daughters  were  removed  from  her,  and  she 
was  neither  permitted  to  see  nor  speak  to 
them.  In  this  miserable  condition — beau- 
lifally  illuatratiTe  of  the  good  olien  times*-^ 
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she  remained  two  years ;  at  the  condusion 
of  which  her  lord  received  his  acquittal, 
not  only  from  Henry,  but  from  a  mightier 
than  he,' — that  grim  monarch,  before  whom 
the  prison  doors  fly  open,  and  who  wrests 
his  prey  from  the  very  fangs  of  the  captor ! 
And  when  this  tender  and  faithful  wife,  re* 
leased  from  her  own  durance  in  France, 
hastened  to  our  English  shores,  in  the  fond 
hope  of  greeting  his  liberation,  it  was  to 
find  him  an  inhabitant  of  a  still  more 

*  distant  land ; 
Beyond  the  expanse  of  earth,  and  utmost  sky, 
fievond  the  far  horizon's  mistiest  verge, — 
Where  beat  no  waves  of  time  upon  the  strand.' 

The  joy  of  deliverance  had  been  too 
much  for  him ;  and  he  had  sank  under  it. 
Of  Lady  Lisle  two  notices  occur  subse- 
quently on  the  patent  roll  of  Henry  Vill. ; 
but  beyond  this  nothing  further  is  known  of 
her  history. 

Her  peeuliar  talent  seems  also  to  have 
been  possessed  by  her  daughters;  whose 
sohool-girl  letters,  here  given  us,  are  mod- 
els of  well-bred,  girlish,  sprightliness.  But 
that  want  of  space  forbids  it,  we  should 
have  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  transfer 
some  of  them  to  our  page.  As  it  is,  we 
roust  content  ourselves  with  indicating 
them,  and  referring  the  reader  to  Miss 
Wood's  volumes.  We  must,  for  the  same 
reason,  deal  in  the  same  way  with  some 
other  of  these  letters;  which  might  well 
have  claimed  our  attention.  One,  in  par- 
ticular from  Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  VIII., 
on  her  receiving  the  appointment  of  maid 
of  honor  to  Queen  Catharine ;  which  ex* 
hibits  her  character  in  the  most  unfavorable 
point  of  view,  as  too  cleai^ly  manifesting  the 
very  unworthy  nature  of  her  designs  and 
expectations,  even  at  that  period.  The  ap* 
pointment,  she  receiveeas  indicative  of  the 
king's  feelings  towards  her ;  acknowledges 
it  as  such,  and  avows  her  own  reciproca- 
tion of  them.  Further  oh,  we  find  her 
fiercely  reproaching  Wolsey  for  forsaking 
her  interest,  and  telling  him, '  For  the  fu- 
ture I  shall  rely  on  nothing  but  the  protec* 
tioB  of  HeaVen,  and  the  love  of  my  dear 
king,  which  alone  will  be  able  to  set  right 
again  those  plans  which  you  have  broken 
and  spoiled,  and  to  place  me  in  that  happy 
station  which  God  wills,  the  king  so  much 
wishes,'  6lc, 

This  needs  no  comment. 

The  fow  notices  that  occor  of  her  muob 
injured  mistress^  can  but  have  the  effect  of 
deepening  the  sympathy  with  which  her 
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wrongs  iniist  ever  be  regarded.  The  sof- 
ferings  of  her  after  life,  of  which  her  cruel 
separation,  even  unto  death,  from  her  child 
seems  to  have  been  the  one  most  bitterlj 
felt,  were  but  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
noyances and  distress  that  marked  her  resi- 
dence in  an  English  court,  during  the  days 
of  her  early  widowhood.  Both  Henry  VII. 
and  her  Spanish  friends  seem  agreed  to 
harass  and  neglect  her.  Nor  was  the 
Princess  Mary  much  less  to  be  pitied.  It 
is  not  a  little  painful  to  read  the  abject  sub- 
missions and  supplications  with  which  she 
was  forced  to  pursue  her  tyrannical  father 
and  king,  ere  he  could  be  induced  to  re- 
store her  to  favor,  and  forgive  her  the  sin 
of  being  her  mother's  daughter !  for  that 
was  the  '  head  and  front  of  her  offending.' 
Of  her  character  the  editor  of  these  letters 
seems  inclined  to  take  a  somewhat  more 
favorable  view  than  that  which  has  so  long 
been  popular  among  the  Protestants  of  Eng- 
land ;  without  running  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, as  some  would  do,  by  way  of  balanc- 
ing the  excessive  opprobrium  under  which 
she  has  lain.  Certainly,  the  various  docu- 
ments that  have  of  late  years  come  to  light, 
would  dispose  us  to  such  a  judgment ;  and 
to  pronounce  that  her  virtues  were  her  own, 
and  her  faults  chiefly  those  of  her  faith  and 
times.  We  would  not  here  be  misunder- 
stood as  the  apologist  of  M  ary.  The  woman 
may  well  claim  our  compassion.  As  a 
child,  she  was  oppressed  and  injured  by  him 
whom  nature  pointed  out  as  her  protector ;  in 
more  mature  life,  she  was  persecuted  for 
her  religious  creed,  and  forbidden,  by  her 
brother  and  sovereign,  the  exercise  of  its 
worship  ;  and  subsequently,  during  her  joy- 
less rule,  she  sunk  under  ill  health,  conju- 
gal neglect,  and  national  disasters.  Never- 
theless, as  a  queen,  certain  acts  of  her  reign 
(for  which,  as  the  ostensible  head  of  her 
government,  she  must  stand  charged,  wheth- 
er their  blame  really  rests  with  her  or  not) 
roust  ever  call  forth  our  deep  abhotrence. 
Even  here,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  state  of  public  feeling  and  opinion  of 
the  day ;  the  recklessness  of  human  life  and 
stifiering  which  was  common  to  all,  and 
which  admitted,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a 
woman,  nobly  born  and  bred,  should  sug- 
gest torture  for  some  pitiful  deer-stealing 
out  of  her  park.  We  must  bear  this  in 
mind,  or  we  shall  fail  in  rightly  estimating 
the  precise  amount  of  Mary's  personal  guili 
in  the  revolting  persecution  that  bears  her 
name. 
We  most  do  Miss  Wood  the  justice  to 
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«ay,  that  she  has  presented  the  public  with 
a  work  as  entertaining  and  interesting,  as 
it  is  valuable.  It  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion, not  only  to  our  historical  knowledge, 
but  also  towards  an  acquaintance  with  the 
minds,  manners,  habits  of  thought,  and 
education  (using  the  word  in  its  larger 
sense)  of  our  country  women  of  other  days; 
and  the  more  we  know  of  them,  the  better 
we  like  them.  While  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  touching  in  this  familiar  in- 
tercourse, (for  what  acquaintance  can  be 
more  intimate  than  that  derived  from  a  per- 
son's letters?)  with  generations  passed 
away ;  in  having  those,  whose  very  dust  is 
now  indistinguishable  amid  the  kindred 
earth  to  whidi,  centuries  ago,  it  was  con- 
signed, thus  brought  before  us  in  all  the 
freshness  and  vividness  of  to-day — so  like 
ourselves! 

The  present  is,  we  believe,  the  editor's 
first  appearance  as  a  candidate  for  literary 
distinction  ;  and  we  have  pleasure  in  con- 
gratulating her  on  the  very  creditable  man- 
ner in  which  she  has  acquitted  herself,  in 
an  undertaking  so  tedious  and  laborious  as 
must  have  been  the  collection,  illustration, 
and  modernizing  of  these  letters.  The 
modernizing  we  would  generally  rather  dis- 
pense with;  but  many  of  these  would  have 
been  utterly  unintelligible  to  any  but  the 
antiquarian  reader,  had  this  process  not 
passed  upon  them.  There  are  some  words 
and  names  which  she  has  found  it  impossible 
to  make  out  with  certainty ;  and  we  fancy  that 
we  could  help  her  to  a  better  guess  at  a  few 
of  them  than  she  has  herself  given  us.  For 
instance,  judging  from  the  connexion,  we 
would  suggest  that  Kirkbyshire  (page  352. 
vol.  ii.)  was  not  Rirkby  East,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, but  one  of  the  many  places  of  that 
name  in  Yorkshire.  *  Hayllom'  we  should 
be  disposed  to  think  referred  to  that  part  of 
Yorkshire,  which  from  a  very  early  period 
has  been  known  by  the  name  of  Hallam- 
shire,  rather  than,  as  she  conjectures,  to 
Hayham ;  excepting  its  being  '  in  the 
Wolds,'  may  render  our  reading  an  impro- 
per one.  We  are  uncertain  whether  they 
are  confined  to  the  East  Riding.  And  the 
word  **  laif,"  in  a  letter  of  queen  Margaret 
(page  8,  vol.  ii.,)  is  evidently  not  love^  at 
she  renders  it,  but  lave,  the  rest ;  so  the 
Scotch  ballad^- 

'  Whistle  o'er  the  lave  (or  rest)  o't.' 

But,  considering  the  materials  she  had  to 
deal  with,  we  may  rather  be  surprised  that 
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there  are  so  few  instances  of  the  kind,  than 
that  we  should  have  been  able  to  point  out 
these,  which  we  do  with  all  deference  to 
the  lady's  own  judgment.  We  roust,  in 
concluding  our  notice  of  them,  again  repeat 
our  expression  of  the  pleasure  and  interest 
with  which  we  ha?e  perused  her  volumes. 
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From  the  Literary  Gazette. 
JESSE'S  ANECDOTES  OF  DOGS. 

Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  By  Edward  Jesse, 
Esq.,  author  of  ''Gleanings  in  Natural 
History,''  &c.  4to,  pp.  *^6,  London, 
R.  Bentley. 

To  sit  down  on  our  stool  to  review  this 
delightfully  illustrated  book  is  something 
like  getting  into  the  saddle  to  go  out  with 
the  hounds.  We  look  around,  and  there 
•re  all  the  animals  as  lively  as  spring.  For 
a  whipper-in,  no  one  could  be  more  aufait 
than  Mr.  Jesse,  who  seems  to  be  quite  fa- 
miliar and  intimate,  as  it  were,  with  every 
dog  in  the  pack,  knowing  as  much  of  their 
breeds,  habits,  and  characters,  as  if  he  were 
himself  of  the  same  genus,  the  very  son  of 
a  dog.  Then  the  tail-pieces  are  so  apropos^ 
and  the  whole  got  up  in  so  good  a  style, 
that  we  feel  our  admiration  for  the  whole 
epecies  increase  as  we  contemplate  their 
variety  and  beauty ;  as  our  veneration  for 
their  intellect  is  greatly  augmented  whilst 
we  read  these  true  stories  of  their  humanity, 
courage,  sagacity,  and  general  talent,  not 
to  say  genius.  Man,  indeed,  ought  to  love 
dogs,  in  return  for  the  affection  they  dis- 
play towards  man.  Yet  Mr.  Jesse  is  not 
quite  sure  whether  or  no  they  are  the  re- 
claimed descendants  of  the  wolf,  though  he 
inclines  to  consider  them  a  distinct  race, 
and  unquestionably  no  connexion  with  Rey- 
nard the  Foi.    Thus,  says  he : — 

"  We  dismiss  the  fox  as  an  alien  to  the  dog, 
or  at  all  events  as  a  distinct  species.  Then 
comes  the  claim  of  the  wolf  as  the  true  ori- 
ginal of  the  dog.  Before  considering  this,  lel 
us  revert  to  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a 

Secies.  Mr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  it  is 
e  power  of  breeding  together  and  of  continu- 
ing to  breed  with  each  other ;  that  this  is  par- 
tially the  ease  between  the  dog  and  the  wolt 
18  ct-rtainjfor  Lord  Clanbrassil  and  Lord  Pem- 
broke proved  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt  above 
half  a  century  ago,  and  the  following  epitaph 
in  the  garden  at  Wilton  House  is  a  curious 
record  of  the  particulars : — 


Here  lies  Lopa, 

WhoM  fnndmiither  wa*  a  woll^ 

Wkoee  fnheraad  frafdfHibcr  were  dog*  and  whoae 

MoUier  waM  hHlf  «o'ra>  d  l>Blf  dof. 

She  died  on  the  Itih  of  Oelober,  1^ 

Aged  IS  yean.    ^ 

Conclusive  as  this  fact  may  appear,  as  proving 
the  descent  of  the  dog  from  ihe  wolf  it  is  not 
convincing,  the  dog  having  characters  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  wolf.  The  dog.  lor  in- 
stance, guards  property  with  strictest  vigil- 
ance, which  has  Seen  eniruf>ted  to  his  charge  ; 
all  his  energies  seem  roused  at  night,  as  though 
aware  that  that  is  the  time  when  depn  dations 
are  committed.  His  courage  is  unbounded,  a 
property  not  pusseef^ed  by  the  wolf;  he  ap- 
pears never  to  forget  a  kindness^  but  soon  loses 
the  recollection  oi  an  injury,  il  received  Irom 
the  hand  of  one  he  loves,  but  resents  it  if  of- 
fered by  a  stranger.  His  docility  and  u>ental 
pliability  exceed  those  of  any  other  animal; 
his  habits  are  social,  and  his  fidelity  not  to  be 
shaken ;  hunger  cantH>t  weaken,  nor  old  age 
impair  it  His  discriminntion  is  equal,  in  many 
respects,  to  human  intelligence.  If  he  com- 
mits a  fHult,  he  is  seiifiible  of  it,  and  shows 
pleasure  when  commended.  These,  and  many 
other  quulities  which  might  have  benen  enume- 
rated, are  distinct  from  those  possessed  by  the 
wolf.  It  may  be  said  that  domestication  might 
produce  them  in  the  latter.  This  may  be 
doubted,  and  is  Dot  likely  to  be  proved ;  the 
fact  is,  the  dog  would  appear  to  be  a  precious 
gift  to  man  from  a  bent- volenl  Creator,  to  be- 
come his  friend,  companion,  protector,  and  the 
indefatigable  agent  of  his  wishes.  While  all 
other  animals  had  the  fear  and  dread  of  man 
implanted  in  them,  the  poor  dog  alone  looked 
at  his  master  with  affection;  and  the  tie  once 
formed  was  never  broken  to  the  present  hour." 

The  preliminaries  of  the  family  tree  be- 
ing settled,  our  author  proceeds  to  tell  us 
anecdotes  of  wolf-dogs,  Newfoundlands, 
collies,  St.  Bernards,  bloodhounds,  terriers, 
spaniels,  poodles,  Esquimaux,  greyhounds, 
pointers,  pugs,  turnspits,  foxhounds,  bea- 
gles, mastiffs, and  bulldogs;  all  in  thutgos- 
sippiug,  light-reading  manner,  which  is 
calculated  to  make  a  performance  of  the 
sort  so  popular.  Let  it  be  our  task  to  un 
kennel  a  few  samples  of  these  anecdotes, 
choosing  such  as  we  think  may  be  either 
new  or  least  known,  and,  by  way  of  criti- 
cism, add  a  few  analogous  specimens  from 
our  own  canine  budget.  We  pass  at  once 
to  the  colley,  of  which  Mr.  Jesse  relates : — 

"  A  lady  of  high  rank  has  a  sort  of  colley,  or 
Scotch  sheep-dog.  When  he  is  ordered  to 
ring  the  bell,  he  does  so ;  but  if  he  is  told  to 
ring  the  bell  when  t^ie  servant  is  in  the  room 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend,  he  refuses,  and  then 
the  following  occurrence  takes  place.  His 
mistress  says,  *Ring  tlie  bell,  dog/  The  dog 
looks  at  the  servant,  and  then  barks  his  bow 
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bow,  once  or  twice.  The  order  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times.  At  last  the  dog  lays  hold 
of  the  servant's  coat  in  a  significant  manner, 
just  as  if  he  had  said  to  him,  ^  Don't  you  hear 
that  I  am  to  ring  the  bell  for  you? — come  to 
my  lady.'  His  mistress  always  has  her  shoes 
warmed  before  she  puts  them  on ;  but  during 
the  late  hot  weather,  her  maid  was  putting 
them  on  without  their  having  been  previously 
placed  before  the  fire.  When  the  dog  saw 
this,  he  immediately  interfered,  expressing  the 
greatest  indignation  at  the  maid's  negligence. 
Be  took  the  shoes  from  her,  carried  them  to 
the  fire,  and  af\er  they  had  been  warmed  as 
usual,  he  brought  them  back  to  his  mistress 
with  much  apparent  satisfaction,  evidently  in- 
tending to  say — if  he  could — 'It  is  all  right 
now.' " 

And  again  : — 

"  At  Albany,  in  Worcestershire,  at  the  seat 
of  Admiral  Mciling,  a  dog  went  every  day  to 
meet  the  mail,  and  brought  the  bag  In  his 
mouth  to  tlie  house.  The  distuice  was  about 
a  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  dog  uatuUiy 
received  a  meal  of  meat  as  his  reward.  The 
servants  having  on  (me  day  only  neglected  to 
give  him  his  accustomed  meal,  the  dog  on  the 
arrival  of  the  next  mail  buried  the  bag,  nor 
was  it  found  without  considerable  searetL" 

[By  the  way,  the  word  **  usually"  spoils 
this  story  ;  for  if  the  reward  were  not  con- 
stant, the  revenge  for  the  omission  of  one 
day  only  could  not  be  accounted  for.]  The 
Newfoundland  has  always  been  noted  for 
remarkable  intelligence;  and  Mr.  Jesse 
teil8>— 

"Extraordinary  as  the  following  anecdote 
mav  appear  to  some  persons,  ii  is  strictly  true, 
Jancf  strongly  shows  the  sense,  and  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  add  reason,  of  the  Newfoundland 
dog.  A  friend  of  mine,  while  shooting  wild 
fowl  with  his  brother,  was  attended  by  a  saga- 
cious dog  of  this  breed.  In  getting  near  some 
reedi  by  the  side  of  a  river,  they  threw  down 
their  hats,  and  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
when  ihey  fired  at  some  birds.  They  soon 
aflerwards  sent  the  dog  to  bring  their  hats,  one 
of  which  was  smaller  than  the  other.  After 
several  attempts  to  bring  therii  both  together 
in  his  mouth,  the  dog  at  last  placed  the  smaller 
hat  in  the  larger  one,  pressed  it  down  with  his 
foot,  and  thus  was  able  to  bring  them  both  at 
the  same  time. 

'^  A  gentleman  had  a  pointer  and  Newfound- 
land dog  which  were  great  friends.  The  for- 
mer broke  his  leg,  and  was  confined  to  a  ken- 
nel During  that  time,  the  Newfoundland 
never  failed  bringing  bones  and  other  food  to 
the  pointer,  and  would  sit  for  hours  together 
by  the  side  of  his  suffering  friend. 

"  During  a  period  of  very  hot  weather,  the 
Mayor  of  rly  mouth  gave  orders  that  all  dogs 
found  wandering  in  the  public  streets  shomd 
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be  secured  by  the  police,  and  removed  to  the 
prison-yard.  Among  them  was  a  Newfound- 
land dog  belonging  to  a  ship-owner  of  the 
port,  who,  with  several  others,  was  tied  up  in 
the  yard.  The  Newfoundland  soon  gnawed 
the  rope  which  confined  him,  and  then,  hear- 
ing the  cries  of  his  companions  to  be  released, 
be  set  to  work  to  ffnaw  the  ropes  which  con- 
fined them,  and  had  succeeded  in  three  or  foor 
instances,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  jailor.  *  ♦  * 

"  A  gentleman,  from  whom  1  received  the 
anecdote,  was  walking  one  day  along  a  road 
in  Lancashire,  when  he  was  ojccott^  if  the 
term  may  be  used,  by  a  terrier-dog.  The  ani- 
mal's gesticulations  were  at  first  so  strange 
and  unusual,  that  he  felt  inclined  to  get  out  of 
its  way.  Tne  dog,  however,  at  last,  by  vari- 
ous significant  signs  and  expressive  looks, 
made  his  meaning  known,  and  the  gentleman, 
to  the  dog's  great  delight,  turned  and  followed 
him  for  a  few  hundred  jrards.  He  was  led  to 
the  banks  of  a  canal  which  he  had  not  before 
seen,  and  there  he  discovered  a  small  dog^ 
struggling  in  the  water  for  his  life,  and  neariy 
exhausted  bv  his  efforts  to  save  himself  from 
drowning.  The  sides  of  the  canal  were  bricked, 
with  a  low  parapet  wall  rather  higher  than  the 
bank.  The  gentleman,  by  stoopinff  down, 
with  some  difiiculty  got  hold  of  the  dog  and 
drew  him  out,  his  companion  all  the  time 
watching  the  proceedings.  It  cannot  be  doubt> 
ed  but  that  in  this  instance  the  terrier  made 
use  of  the  only  means  in  his  power  to  save  the 
other  doff,  and  this  in  a  way  which  showed  a 
power  of  reasoning  equally  strong  with  that  of 
a  human  being  under  a  similar  circumstance.'^ 

To  match  this  we  may  as  well  here  re- 
late the  following  yet  more  wonderful  fact 
A  dog  was  one  day  accidentally  run  over  by 
a  "  shay-cart"  in  Portlsnd-street,  and  bad 
his  leg  broken ;  which  being  witnessed  by 
a  humane  surgeon  living  near,  he  took  the 
creature  up,  and  dressed  the  limb  carefully 
with  splints,  &c.,  and  restored  him  to  hu 
grieved  master,  with  whom  he  was  a  mighty 
favorite.  As  he  got  better  he  was  ^om 
time  to  time  carried  to  the  doctor's  to  have 
his  wound  dressed.  By  and  by  he  got  well 
enough  to  limp  there  by  himself,  and  finally, 
when  quite  restored,  the  habit  had  grown 
so  confirmed  with  him,  that  he  used  every 
now  and  then  to  make  a  grateful  and  friend- 
ly call  by  way  of  acknowledging  the  service 
which  had  been  done  him.  Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs,  when  one  evening  his  well- 
known  scratch  and  tapping  at  the  surgery 
door  was  heard  more  impatiently  than  was 
wont,  and  when  it  was  opened  to  him  he 
walked  in  with  a  companion  dog  who  bad 
got  a  severe  hurt  on  his  leg,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly brought  and  recommended  as  a 
patient,  for  similar  bandages  and  lotions  to 
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those  he  had  fooDd  effectaal  in  his  own  di* 
lapidated  case. 

Mr.  Jesse  goes  on  with  other  instances 
of  sagacity : — 

'^A  vessel  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the 
beach  of  Lydd,  in  Kent.  The  surf  was  roiling 
furiously.  Eight  men  were  calling  for  help, 
but  not  a  boat  could  be  got  off  to  their  assist- 
ance. At  length  a  gentleman  came  on  the 
beach  accompanied  by  bis  Newfoundland  dog. 
He  directed  the  attention  of  the  noble  animal 
to  the  vessel,  and  put  a  short  stick  into  his 
mouih.  The  intelligent  and  courageous  dog 
at  once  understood  his  meaning,  and  sprung 
into  the  sea,  fighting  his  way  through  the 
foaming  waves.  He  could  not,  hcvever,  get 
close  enough  to  the  vessel  to  deliver  that  with 
which  he  was  charged,  but  the  crew  joyfully 
made  fast  a  rope  to  another  piece  of  wood,  and 
threw  it  towards  him.  The  sagacious  dog  saw 
the  whole  business  in  an  instant — he  dropped 
his  own  piece,  and  immediately  seized  that 
which  had  been  cast  to  him ',  and  then,  with  a 
degree  of  strength  and  determination  almost 

,  incredible,  he  dragged  it  through  the  surge 
iind  delivered  it  to  his  master.  By  this  means 
a  line  of  communication  was  formed,  and  every 
man  on  board  saved.        ♦        ♦        ♦        * 

"An  intelligent  correspondent,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  some  sensible  remarks  on  the 
faculties  of  dogs^  has  remarked  that  large- 
headed  dogs  are  generally  possessed  with  su- 
perior faculties  to  others.  This  fact  favors  the 
phrenological  opinion  that  size  of  brain  is  evi- 
dence of  superior  power.  He  has  a  dog  pos- 
sessing a  remarkably  large  head,  apd  few  dogs 
can  match  him  in  intelligence.  He  is  a  cross 
with  the  Newfoundland  breed,  and  besides  his 
cleverness  in  the  field  as  a  retriever,  he  shows 
his  sagacity  at  home  in  the  performance  of 
several  useful  feats.  One  consists  in  carrying 
messages.  If  a  neighbor  is  to  be  communi- 
cated with,  the  dog  is  always  ready  to  be  the 

.  bearer  of  a  letter.  He  will  take  orders  to  the 
workmen  who  reside  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  house,  and  will  scratch  impatiently  at  their 
door  when  so  employed,  although  at  other 
times,  desirous  of  sharing  the  warmth  of  their 
kitchen  fire,  he  would  wait  patiently,  and  then 
entering  with  a  seriousness  befitting  the  im- 
agined importance  of  his  mission,  would  care- 
fully deliver  the  note,  never  returning  without 
having  discharged  his  trust.  His  usefulness 
in  recovering  articles  accidentally  lost  has 
oflen  been  proved.  As  he  is  not  alwa^^s  al- 
lowed to  bo  present  at  dinner,  he  will  bring  a 
hat,  book,  or  any  thing  he  can  find,  and  hold  it 
in  his  mouth  8is  a  sort  of  apology  for  his  intru- 
sion. He  seems  pleased  at  being  allowed  to 
lead  his  master's  horse  to  the  stable." 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Jesse  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  seen  the  wonderful  dogs  which 
were  exhibited  some  year  or  two  ago  in  the 
Quadrant,  one  of  which  beat  us  at  dominos, 
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as  recorded  in  our  faithful  chronicle  at  the 
time ;  and  both  of  them  performed  feats  of 
sagacity  which  could  not  be  explained  by 
any  process  short  of  human  reasoning  pow* 
ers.  Learned  dogs  have  been  in  numbers, 
but  these  French  scholars  (something  like 
Spanish  pointers  in  form)  were  the  most 
marvellous  ever  witnessed.  Not  that  Lon- 
don dogs  are  destitute  of  a  sort  of  cockney 
ability.  We  knew  one  who  was  accustomed 
to  go  almost  every  day  with  a  penny  in  his 
mouth  to  the  baker's  and  buy  a  roll  for  his 
own  consumption.  One  day  the  baker's 
man,  in  a  joke,  gave  him  a  roll,  hot  as  fire, 
just  out  of  the  oven,  which  he  instantly 
dropt,  seized  his  money  ofif  the  counter,  and 
from  that  day  changed  his  baker.  He 
never  would  go  back  again  to  that  shop,  but 
spent  his  penny  like  a  good  steady  customer 
with  a  better  behaved  tradesman. 

Of  a  colley  we  have  the  following  froa) 
Mr.  Jesse: — 

"  The  owner  of  a  sheep-dog  having  been 
hanged  some  years  ago  for  sheep-stealing,  the 
following  fact,  among  others  respecting  the 
dog,  was  authenticated  by  evidence  on  his 
trial.  When  the  man  intended  to  steal  any 
sheep,  he  did  ndt  do  it  himself,  but  detached 
his  dog  to  perform  the  business.  With  this 
view,  under  pretence  of  looking  at  the  sheep 
with  an  intention  to  purdiase  them,  he  went 
through  the  flock  with  the  dog  at  his  heel,  to 
whom  he  secretly  gave  a  signal,  so  as  to  let 
him  know  the  individuals  he  wanted,  to  the 
number  often  or  twenty  out  of  a  flock  of  some 
hundreds.  He  then  went  away,  and,  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles,  sent  back  the  dog  by 
himself  in  the  night-time,  who  picked  out  the 
individual  sheep  that  had  been  pointed  out  to 
him,  separated  them  from  the  flock,  and  drove 
them  before  him  by  himself,  till  he  overtook 
his  master,  to  whom  he  relinquished  them." 

These  creatures  do  such  acts  on  the  Scot- 
tish mountains  in  regard  to  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  flocks,  that  they  are  utterly 
incredible  without  being  seen,  and  nearly 
incredible  when  they  are.  The  waving  of 
a  shepherd's  arm  at  a  distance  far  beyond 
the  sound  of  voice  is  suflicient  to  regulate 
all  their  movements :  and  you  may  see  them 
a  mile  or  two  miles  oflT,  on  top  of  hills,  obey- 
ing every  gesture  of  their  master,  pointing 
out  various  and  complex  operations.  We 
saw  a  colley  once  in  Perthshire  taking  a 
flock  of  sheep  to  Falkirk  Tryst,  or  Fair: 
and  as  the  road  was  dusty,  he  chose  to  in* 
dulge  his  charge  occasionally  with  a  bit  of 
green  walk  and  nibble.  To  accomplish 
this,  where  he  observed  a  gap  in  a  hedge, 
he  bounded  into  the  field  and  ran  on  to  the 
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farther  extremity  on  his  route ;  if  he  found 
an  opening  there,  he  returned  and  drove  the 
sheep  into  the  pasture  to  pick  up  a  little  on 
their  way — if  not,  he  occupied  the  gap,  and 
resolutely  denied  them  entrance,  driving 
them,  with  harking,  along  the  turnpike 
road. 

Mr.  J.  affirms  that  the  greyhound,  if  kind- 
ly treated,  is  as  sensible  as  other  dogs;  not 
so  the  pug.  fiut  the  pointer  is  one  of  the 
most  sagacious — and  his  action  in  sporting 
is  highljf  eulogized.  On  Monday  we  saw  a 
water-spaniel  which  was  so  fond  of  duck- 
shooting,  that  when  very  hungry  his  owner 
threw  him  down  a  piece  of  meat,  and  at  the 
same  moment  took  up  his  gun  to  go  upon 
the  deck  of  the  yacht ;  and  the  animal  le(\ 
his  food  untouched  to  leap  upon  deck  to  see 
the  piece  discharged.  This  iellow  liked 
also  a  sport  of  his  own,  which  consisted  in 
catching  crabs  in  the  water  and  giving  them 
a  crunch  betwixt  his  jaws,  which  spoilt 
their  swimming  for  ever  after  he  had  dropt 
their  mangled  shells.  This  species  is  close- 
ly allied  in  acuteness  to  the  Newfoundland- 
ers :  of  whom  Mr.  J.  farther  relates : — 

"  A  Newfoundland  dog  of  the  true  breed  was 
brought  from  that  country,  and  given  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  resided  near  Thames  Street,  in 
London.  As  he  had  no  means  of  keeping  the 
animal,  except  in  close  confiuement,  he  sent 
him  to  a  friend  in  Scotland  by  a  Berwick 
smack.  When  he  arrived  in  Scotland,  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping,  and 
though  he  certainly  had  never  before  travelled 
one  yard  of  the  road,  yet  he  found  his  way 
back  to  his  former  residence  on  Fish  Street 
Hill,  but  in  so  exhausted  a  state  that  be  could 
only  express  his  joy  at  seeing  his  master,  and 
then  died.  So  wonderlul  is  the  sense  of  these 
dogs,  that  I  have  heard  of  three  instances  in 
which  they  have  voluntarily  guarded  the  bed- 
chamber doors  of  their  mistresses,  during  the 
whole  night,  in  the  absence  of  their  masters, 
although  on  no  other  occasion  did  they  ap- 
procush  them." 

We  will  not  swear  to  the  truth  of  the  fol- 
lowing, but  we  heard  it  on  the  spot,  at  Lime- 
house,  near  unto  Blackwall.  A  dog  at- 
tached to  the  yard  of  a  leading  shipbuilder 
there  was  stolen  by  a  sailor,  and  concealed 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  India  and 
China.  In  the  Chinese  seas  the  vessel  was 
attacked  by  pirates,  and,  after  a  sharp  bat- 
tle, driven  ashore  and  destroyed.  Almost 
the  entire  crew  perished ;  but  what  was  the 
astonishment  in  the  building  yard  when, 
months  after,  the  dog  made  his  appearance, 
having,  by  some  means  oic  other,  found  his 
way  back  from  China  and  dark  pirates  to 
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the  neighborhood  of  white«bait  banquets  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  1  Two  more  an- 
ecdotes from  our  author,  and  two  more  of 
our  own,  and  we  have  done  with  the  dogs : 

<^  A  mastiff  belonging  to  a  tanner  had  taken 
a  great  dislike  lo  a  man,  whose  business  fre- 
quently brought  him  to  the  house.  Befne 
much  annoyed  at  his  antipathy,  and  fearful  of 
the  consequences,  he  requested  the  oi\'ner  of 
the  dog  to  endeavor  to  remove  the  dislike  of 
the  animal  to  him.  This  he  promised  to  do, 
and  brought  it  about  in  the  following  manner, 
by  acting  on  the  noble  disposition  of  the  dog. 
watching  his  opportunity,  he  one  day,  as  if 
by  accident,  pushed  the  dog  into  a  well  in  the 
yard,  in  whicn  be  allowed  it  to  struggle  a  con- 
siderable time.  When  the  dog  seemed  to  be 
getting  tired,  the  tanner  desired  his  compan- 
ion to  pull  it  out,  which  he  did.  The  animal 
on  being  extricated,  afler  shaking  himself, 
fawned  upon  his  deliverer,  as  if  sensible  that 
he  had  saved  his  liie,  and  never  molested  him 
a^in ;  on  the  contrary,  he  received  him  with 
kmdness  whenever  they  met,  and  of>en  accom- 
panied him  a  mile  or  two  on  his  way  home." 

In  the  following  anecdote,  we  have  the 
dog  in  the  character  of  a  groom : — 

"The  extraordinary  sense  of  a  dog  was 
shown  in  the  following  instance.  A  gentle- 
man, residing  near  Pontipool,  had  his  horse 
brought  to  his  house  by  a  servant  While  the 
man  went  to  the  door,  the  horse  ran  away,  and 
made  his  escape  to  a  neighboring  mountain. 
A  dog  belonging  to  the  house  saw  this,  and  of 
his  own  accord  followed  the  horse,  got  hold 
of  the  bridle,  and  brought  him  back  to  the 
door." 

In  the  next,  the  dog  is  a  physician : — 

"During  a  very  severe  frost  and  fall  of 
snow  in  Scotland,  the  fowls  did  not  make  their 
appearance  at  the  hour  when  they  usually  re- 
tired to  roost,  and  no  one  knew  what  had  be- 
come of  them ;  the  house-dog  at  last  entered 
the  kitchen,  having  in  his  mouth  a  hen,  appar- 
ently dead.  Forcing  bis  way  to  the  fire,  the 
sagacious  animal  laid  his  charge  down  upon 
the  warm  hearth,  and  immediately  set  off  He 
soon  came  again  with  another,  which  he  de- 
posited in  the  same  place,  and  so  continued  till 
the  whole  of  the  poor  birds  were  rescued. 
Wandering  about  the  stack-yard,  the  fbwls 
had  become  quite  benumbed  by  the  extreme 
cold,  cmd  had  crowded  together,  when  the  dog, 
observing  them,  effected  their  deliverance :  for 
tliey  all  revived  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire.*' 

The  dog  of  the  succeeding  anecdote  was 
a  church-goer,  and  sound  Protestant : — 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  dogs  can  count 
time.    I  had,  when  a  boy,  a  favorite  terrier, 
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which  always  went  with  me  to  church.  My 
mother,  thinking  that  he  attracted  too  much 
of  my  attention,  ordered  the  tervmnt  to  favten 
him  up  every  Sunday  morning.  He  did  so 
ooee  or  twice,  but  never  afler wards.  Trim 
concealed  himself  every  Sunday  morning,  and 
either  met  me  as  I  entered  the  church,  or  I 
found  him  under  my  seat  in  the  pew.*^ 

-And  here  is  a  good  Catholic  of  a  dog,  and 
unconvertible : 

"Mr.  Souihey,  in  his  'Omniana,'  informs 
us,  that  he  knew  of  a  dog  which  was  brought 
up  by  a  Catholic,  and  afterwards  sold  to  a  Pro- 
testant ;  but  still  he  refused  to  eat  anything  on 
a  Friday." 

The  following  dogs  were  sentimental 
dogs  :— 

"  Dogs  have  been  known  to  die  from  excess 
of  joy  at  seeing  their  masters  after  a  long  ab- 
sence. An  English  officer  had  a  large  do£^, 
which  he  left  with  his  family  in  England, 
while  he  accompanied  an  exjpedition  to  Ame- 
rica, during  the  war  of  the  Colonies.  Through- 
out his  absence,  the  animal  appeared  very 
much  dejected.  When  the  omcer  returned 
home,  the  dog,  who  happened  to  be  lying  at 
the  door  of  an  apartment  into  which  his  mas- 
ter was  about  to  enter,  immediately  recognized 
him,  leaped  upon  his  neck,  licked  his  face,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  fell  dead  at  his  feet  A  favor- 
ite spaniel  of  a  lady  recently  died  on  seeing 
his  beloved  mistress,  after  a  long  abeenoe." 
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PAST     AND     PRESENT     CONDITION    OF 
BRITISH  POETRY. 

Part  II.  and  Conclusion. 

HoQG  has  told  ao  amusing  anecdote  of 
Wordsworth  at  Mount  Rydal.  It  chanced 
one  night  while  the  bard  of  Kilmeny  was  at 
the  Lakes  with  Wordsworth,  Wilson,  and 
De  Quincey,  that  a  resplendent  arch, 
something  like  the  aurora  boreal  is,  was  ob- 
served across  the  zenith,  from  the  one  ho> 
rizoD  to  the  other.  The  splendid  meteor 
became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and 
the  table  was  left  for  an  eminence  outside 
where  its  effect  could  be  seen  to  greater 
advantage.  Miss  Wordsworth,  the  poet's 
sister,  who  accompanied  them,  expressed  a 
fear  lest  the  brilliant  stranger  might  prove 
ominoQs,  when  Hogg,  thinking  he  was  say- 
ing a  good  thiDg,  hazarded  the  remark 


that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  '^than 
joosi  a  treeumphal  airch  raised  in  honor  of 
the  meeting  of  the  poets."  Miss  Words- 
worth smiled,  and  Wilson  laughed  and  de- 
clared the  idea  not  amiss.  But  when  it 
was  told  to  Wordsworth  he  took  De  Quin- 
cey  aside,  and  said  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  more  than  the  person  he  was  ad- 
dressing, **  Poets  I  poets !  what  does  the 
fellow  mean  ?  Where  are  they  V*  Hogg 
was  a  little  offended  at  the  time,  but  he  en- 
joyed it  afterwards;  and  we  have  heard 
him  tell  the  story  in  his  own  *'slee"  and 
inimitable  manner,  and  laugh  immoderate* 
ly  as  he  told  it.  Poor  James  Hogg !  Rs- 
GiNA  has  reason  to  remember  James ;  nor 
was  the  poet  of  "  Kilmeny "  forgotten 
whfn  dead,  by  the  great  poet  of  the  Excur- 
sion, There  is  nothing  more  touching  in 
poetry  since  the  time  of  Collins  than 
Wordsworth's  extempore  verses  on  the 
shepherd's  death.  He  knew  his  claims  to 
be  called  a  poet,  and  time  will  confirm  his 
judgment  and  make  the  Rjdal  Aurora  a 
story  merely  to  amuse. 

Poets,  where  are  they  ?  Is  poetry  extinct 
among  us,  or  is  it  only  dormant  t  Is  the 
crop  exhausted,  and  must  the  field  lie  fallow 
for  a  time  ?  Or  is  it  that,  in  this  commer- 
cial nation  of  ours,  where  every  thing  is 
weighed  in  Rothschild's  scales  of  pecuniary 
excellence,  that  we  have  no  good  poetry  be- 
cause we  have  no  demand  for  it!  We 
fulter  while  we  think  it  is  so.  Poets  we  still 
have,  and  poetry  at  times  of  a  rich  and 
novel,  but  not  a  cultivated  flavor.  Hardly 
a  week  elapses  that  does  not  give  birth  to 
as  many  different  volumes  of  verses  as  there 
are  days  in  a  week.  But  then  there  is  lit- 
tle that  is  good ;  much  that  was  imagina- 
tion, and  much  that  might  have  passed  for 
poetry  when  verse  was  in  its  infancy  among 
us.  Much  of  that  clock-work  tintinabulam 
of  rhyme — that  cuckoo  kind  of  verse 
which  palls  upon  the  mind  and  really  dis- 

§usts  you  with  verse  of  a  higher  character, 
lut  now  we  look,  and  justly  too,  for  some- 
thing more.  Whilst  we  imitate  others,  we 
can  no  more  excel  than  he  that  sails  by 
others'  maps  can  make  a  new  discovery. 
All  the  old  dishes  of  the  ancients  have  been 
new  heated  and   new  set   forth  usque  ad 

But  we  forbear.     People  look   for 

something  more  than  schoolboy  common- 
places  and  thoughts  at  second-hand,  and 
novelties  and  nothing  more,  without  a  sin- 
gle grain  of  salt  to  savor  the  tun  of  un- 
meaningness  which  they  carry  with  them. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  become  a  poet,^- 
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^*  Consulet  fiunt  quotannie,  et  novi  proconsules, 
Solus  autrex  ant  poeta  non  quotannis  nascitur;" 

or,  as  the  old  water-poet  phrased  it, — 

**  Wiion    Heaven   intends  to  do  some  mighty 
thing 
He  makes  a  poet,  or  at  least — a  king." 

South  was  of  opinion  that  the  composi- 
tion of  an  epigram  was  the  next  great  diffi- 
culty to  an  epic  poem. 

**  And  South  beheld  that  master-piece  of  man.*' 

Coxcombs  who  consider  the  composition  of 
a  song  an  easy  matter  should  set  themselves 
down,  as  Burns  says,  and  try.  Ask  Tommy 
Hoore  how  many  days  and  nights  he  has 
given  to  a  single  stanza  in  an  Irish  melo- 
dy ?  Ask  Sam  Rogers  how  long  he  has 
spent  over  the  composition  of  a  couplet  in 
An  Epistle  to  a  Friend ;  or  Wordsworth 
how  long  he  has  labored  with  a  sonnet ;  or 
Bowles — yes,  ask  the  Vicar  of  Bremhiil,  if 
he  does  not  owe  the  bright  finish  of  his 
verse  as  much  to  pains  as  happiness  7  Dry- 
den  toiled  for  a  fortnight  over  his  Alezan- 
der's  Feast,  and  yet  be  wrote  with  ease — 
not  the  ease  of  the  mob  of  gentlemen  ridi- 
culed by  Pope,  but  with  great  fluency  of 
idea  and  great  mastery  of  expression. 
Good  things  are  not  knocked  off  at  a  heat — 
for  a  long  jump  there  must  be  a  very 
long  run,  and  a  long  preparatory  training 
too.  There  is  no  saying  **  I  will  be  a 
poet.''  Only  consider  not  the  long  appren- 
ticeship alone,  but  the  long  servitude  which 
tbe  muse  requires  from  those  who  would 
invoke  her  rightly. 

"  In  a  poet  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  to  be 
overlooked  ;  to  a  poet  nothing  can  be  ueeless. 
Whatever  is  beautiful  and  whatever  is  dread- 
Ail  mt)8t  be  familiar  to  his  imagination;  he 
must  be  conversant  with  all  that  is  awluUy 
vast  or  elegantly  little.  The  plants  of  the 
garden,  the  animals  of  the  wood,  the  minerals 
of  the  earth,  the  meteors  of  the  sky,  must  all 
concur  to  store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible 
variety,  for  every  idea  is  useful  for  the  enforce- 
ment or  decoration  of  religious  truth,  and  he 
who  knows  most  will  have  roost  power  of  di- 
versifying his  scenes  and  of  gratifying  his 
reader  with  remote  allusions  and  unexpected 
instruction."* 

Every  one  remembers  (poets  themselves 
perhaps  excepted)  the  long  course  of  study 
and  preparation  which  Milton  laid  down 
for  himself  before  he  stripped  for  the  Par" 

*  Rasselas. 
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adise  Lost.  And  yet  one  would  hardly 
think,  on  first  reflection,  that  any  course  of 
preparation  was  necessary  for  tbe  poet  of 
Comus  and  Lycidas,  and  the  Hymn  on  the 
Nativity  of  Christ,  But  Milton  folly  un- 
derstood the  height  of  his  great  argument, 
and  how  unequalled  with  every  lengthened 
preparation  he  must  be  to  record  it  rightly. 
But  people  (not  poets)  start  epics  nowadays 
without  any  kind  of  consideration.  No 
subject  is  too  great  for  them.  Satan,  Chaos, 
Ihe  Messiah,  The  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,  the  Fall  of  Nineveh,  The  World 
before  the  Flood,  One  shudders  at  the 
very  idea  of  subjects  so  sublime  taken  up 
as  holy  day  recreations  by  would-be  poets, 
without  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine, 
or  any  other  merit  (if  merit  it  may  be 
called)  than  the  mere  impudence  of  dar- 
ing :— 

"  When  will  men  learn  but  to  distin^isb  spirits, 
And  set  true  difierence  'iwixt  the  jaded  wits 
That  run  a  broken  pace  for  common  hire, 
And  the  high  raptures  of  a  happy  rouse. 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  her  immortal  thought. 
That  kicks  at  earth  with  a  disdainful  heel, 
And  beats  at  heaven's  gates  with  bar  bright 
hoofs?'* — Bkh  JoNiON 

Benjamin  West,  the  painter,  trafficked  with 
subjects  of  the  same  sublime  description. 
And  in  what  way  1  **  Without  expression, 
fancy,  or  design  ;"  without  genius  and  with- 
out art.  People  forget,  or  choose  to  forget, 
that  subject  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  a  poem. 
Look  at  Burns's  **  Mouse,"  or  Wordsworth's 
"Peter  Bell,"  or  Wilkie's  "  Blind  Fiddler," 
or  Gainsborough's  "  Cottager  "  with  a  dish 
of  cream.  It  is  the  treatment  which  enno- 
bles. But  there  is  no  driving  this  into  some 
people's  ears.  Big  with  the  swollen  ambition 
of  securing  a  footing  on  the  sun-bright  sum- 
mits of  Parnassus,  they  plume  themselves 
on  borrowed  wings  and  bladders  of  their 
own,  and  after  a  world  of  ink,  a  world  of 
big  ideas,  and  a  copied  invocation,  they 
struggle  to  ascend,  and  pant  and  toil  to  the 
end  of  an  epic  in  as  many  books  as  the 
Iliad  or  the  AUneid,  Would  that  your  Rob- 
ert Montgomerys,  your  Edwin  Atherstones, 
and  sundry  such  who  understand  the  art  of 
sinking  in  the  low  profound — would  that 
they  would  reflect  for  Ave  minutes  on  what 
an  epic  poem  really  is !  And  what  it  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  glorious  John  Dryden  tells 
us  in  a  very  few  words.  "  A  heroic  poem," 
he  says,  "  truly  such,  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  work  which  the  soul  of  man  is  ca- 
pable to  perform."     And  so  it  is. 
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"  A  work,"  says  Milton,  "  not  to  be  raised 
from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapors  of  wine  : 
but  by  derout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirir 
who  can  enrich  with  ail  utterance  and  know- 
ledge, and  sende  out  hie  seraphim  with  the 
halu)wed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify 
the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases." 

And  yet  Murray  and  Moxon  are  troubled 
once  a- week,  at  the  least,  with  the  offer  of 
a  new  epic,  for  a  certain  sum — so  run  the 
terms — or,  in  case  of  declining  that,  for 
half  profits.  As  if  epics  were  blackberries, 
and  men  sought  fame  as  Smith  O'Brien 
seeks  reputation — by  an  impertinent  folly 
of  their  own!  But  "  Fools  rush  in,*'  and 
there  will  still  be  poetasters — Black  more 
and  his  brethren — in  spite  of  critics,  hard 
words,  and  something  harder  still— con- 
temptuous neglect. 

Few  live  to  see  their  fame  established  on 
a  firm  and  unalterable  foundation.  The 
kind  criticisms  of  friends  conspire  at  times 
to  ffi?e  a  false  position  to  a  poem,  or  the 
malice  of  enemies  unite  to  obtain  for  it  one 
equally  undeserved.  Who  now  reads  Hay- 
ley  t  How  many  are  there  in  the  position 
of  Gascoigne  and  Churchyard  as  described 
by  old  Michael  Drayton  t — 

(*  Accounted  were  great  roeterers  maDv  a  day, 
But  not  inspired  with  bravefire  ;  had  they 
Lived  but  a  little  longer  they  had  seen 
Their    works   before    them    to   have    buried 
been." 

That  "lived  but  a  little  longer!"  It  is 
well  they  didn't.  How*  will  it  be  with  the 
poets  of  the  past  generation  two  hundred 
years  from  this?  They  cannot  possibly  go 
down  "complete."  There  must  be  a 
weeding.  Fancy  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
twelve  volumes,  Byron  in  ten,  Southey  in 
ten,  Moore  in  ten,  Wordsworth  in  six — to 
say  nothing  of  Campbell  in  two  volumes, 
Rogers  in  two,  and  Shelley  in  four.  The 
poets  of  the  last  generation  form  a  library 
of  themselves.  And  if  poetry  is  multiplied 
hereafler  at  the  same  rate,  we  shall  want 
fresh  shelves,  fresh  patience,  ami  a  new 
lease  of  life,  for  threescore  and  ten  of 
scriptural  existence  is  far  too  short  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  past  and  keep  up  our 
intimacy  with  the  present.  The  literature 
of  the  last  fifty  years  is  a  study  of  itself— 
Scott's  novels,  Scott's  poetry,  Scott's  Mis- 
cellanies, and  Scott's  Life !  Then  of  the 
present,  there  are  the  daily  papers,  the 
weekly  journals,  the  monthly  magazines, 
the  quarterly  reviews,  all  of  which  we  are 
expected  to  have  a  fair  passing  acquaintance 
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with.  There  is  Mr.  Dickens's  last  book 
on  the  table,  which  I  have  not  as  yet  had 
time  to  read,  and  old  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  by  its  side,  coaxing  me  to  re- 
new a  youthful  acquaintance  with  its  pages ; 
and  there  are  Tristram  Shandy,  and  Hunt' 
phrey  Clinker ,  and  dear  delightful  Amelia, 
which  I  fain  would  read  again,  but  cannot, 
I  fear,  for  want  of  time.  Only  observe  the 
dust  on  that  fine  Froissart  on  my  shelves, 
and  that  noble  old  copy  of  Ben  Jonson's 
works  in  folio,  with  a  mark,  I  could  swear, 
in  the  third  act  of  the  Alchemist  or  the 
Silent  Woman,  There  is  no  keeping  pace 
with  the  present  while  we  pay  any  thing 
like  due  attention  to  the  past,  f  pity  that 
mail  who  reads  Albert  Smith  who  never 
read  Parthenissa;  but  perhaps  he  pities 
me  because  I  am  indifferently  up  in  the 
writer  he  admires.  How  people  are  cut  off 
from  the  full  literary  enjoyments  of  this 
life  who  never  read  "  Munro  his  Expedi- 
tion," or  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  Life 
of  the  Duke  her  husband,  or  Tom  Brown, 
or  Ned  Ward,  or  Roger  L' Estrange,  or 
Tom  Coryat,  or  "  the  works  sixty-three  in 
number  "  of  old  John  Taylor,  the  sculler 
on  the  Thames ! 

We  wish  for  poets  who  will  write  when 
Nature  and  their  full  thoughts  bid  them, 
and  are  not  exacting  when  we  look  for 
more  than  one  sprig  of  laurel  to  grace  a 
garland.  We  have  already  enough  of 
would-be  poets — Augustus  Cesar,  King 
James  L,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  great 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  celebrated  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  the  famous  Lord  Chatham ;  but 
poetry  is  what  old  George  Chapman  calls 
it, — a  flower  of  the  sun,  which  disdains  to 
open  to  the  eye  of  a  candle. 

*'  No  power  the  muses*  favor  can  command. 
What  Richelieu  wanted  Louis    scarce    could 

gain, 
And  what  young  Ammon  wisb'd,  and  wish'd 
in  vain.'* 

Your  "rich  ill  poets  are  without  ex- 
cuse."* **  Your  verses,  good  sir,  are  no 
poems,  they'll  not  hinder  your  rising  in  the 
state."t  "  'Tis  ridiculous  for  a  lord  to 
print  verses ;  'tis  well  enough  to  make 
them  to  please  himself,  but  to  make  them 
public  is  foolish."j:  People  affect  to  think 
that  the  same  talents  and  application  which 
raised  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  highest  honor 

*  Lord  Roscommon, 

t  Ben  Johnson. 

t  Selden'a  TahU-TM. 
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of  the  gowDi  would,  had  they  been  turned 
to  the  study  of  poetry,  have  raised  him  to 
as  high  a  position  in  the  catalogue  of  our 
poets.  'Tis  pretty  enough  when  told  in 
verse — 

«*  How  many  an  Ovid  wai  in  Murray  lost  ;*' 

yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
very  little  in  it,  and  that  Wordsworth  is 
nearer  the  roark,  who  says  of  self  commun- 
ing and  unrecorded  men, — 

*•*■  Ob,  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  nature  ;  men  t'ndowed  with  highest  gifls. 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine, 
Yet  wanting  the  acomplishment  of  vene.'* 

But  this  one  word  **  accomplishment"  im- 
plies a  good  deal  mor^  than  mere  dexterity 
and  ease — culture  and  the  inspiring  aid  of 
books, 

**  Pauses,  cadence,  and  well-vowell'd  words, 
And  all  the  graces  a  good  ear  affords. 

For  words  are  in  poetry  what  colors  are  in 
painting,  and  the  music  of  numbers  is  not 
to  be  matched  or  d^>ne  without.  Look  at 
Donne.  Would  not  Donne's  Satires,  which 
abound  with  so  much  wit,  appear  more 
charming  if  he  had  taken  care  of  his  words 
and  of  his  numbers  ?  Whereas  his  verse 
is  now — if  verse  it  may  be  called — 

*'  A  kind  of  hobbling  prose, 
Which  limps  along  and  tinkles  in  the  close.*' 

There  goes  much  more  to  the  composition 
of  even  a  third-rate  poet  than  rhymesters 
at  first  are  willing  to  allow,  for  to  nature, 
exercise,  imitation,  study,  art  must  be  add- 
ed to  make  all  these  perfect, — oi;t«  <pv(ng 
utonni  yivtttti  rtj^vrfg  in«p,  ovTf  nay  tfX^  fiti 
^vaiy  xBKTtftttfi — Without  art  nature  can 
never  be  perfect,  and  without  nature  art 
can  claim  no  being. 

One  of  Boswell's  recorded  conversations 
with  the  great  hero  of  his  admiration  was 
on  the  subject  of  a  collection  being  made 
of  all  the  poems  of  all  the  English  poets 
who  had  published  a  volume  of  poems. 

"Johnson  told  me,"  he  says,  "that  a  Mr. 
Coxeter,  whom  he  knew,  had  gone  the  great- 
est lenffth  towards  this,  having  collected  ahotit 
500  volumes  of  poets  whose  works  were  little 
known ;  but  that  upon  his  death  Tom  Osborne 
bought  them,  and  they  were  dispersed,  which 
he  thought  a  pity,  as  it  was  curious  to  see  any 
series  complete,  and  in  every  volume  of  poems 
iomeihvttg  good  may  befoundJ^ 

This  was  a  kindly  criticism,  uttered  in 
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the  good  nature  of  an  easy  moment,  hardly 
applicable  to  the  volumes  of  verse  we  s^ 
published  now.  Surely  there  are  many  put 
forth  without  a  redeeming  stanza  or  passage 
to  atone  for  the  dry  desert  of  a  thoasand 
lines  through  which  the  critic  is  doomed  to 
wander  in  quest  of  beauties  which  he  faia 
would  find.  Surely  Coxeter's  collection 
contained  a  very  large  number  of  one-idea'd 
volumes !  We  could  have  helped  him  from 
our  own  shelves  to  a  very  fair  collection  of 
verse  printed  before  1747,  when  this  "  curi- 
ous" collector  died,  full  of  the  most  trivial 
nothingnesses.  For  a  little  volume  of  verse 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  said  to  be 
unique,  or  nearly  so,  Mr.  Miller  has  beea 
known  to  give  twenty  guineas  or  more,  and 
think  himself  lucky  that  he  has  been  let  off* 
thus  easily.  Some  of  these  twenty*guinea 
volumes  we  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look 
into.  Poetry  there  is  none  ;  nothing  more, 
indeed,  than  the  mere  similitude  of  verse. 
Songs,  differing  from  sonnets  because  the 
lines  are  shorter,  and  sonnets,  only  to  be 
recognized  as  such  from  the  fourteen  lines 
which  the  writer,  in  compliance  with  cus- 
tom, has  prudently  confined  them  to. 

"■  Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  grow 
old ; 
It  is  the  rust  we  value,  not  the  gold." 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  see  any  collec- 
tion complete;  and  Mr.  Miller  is  to  be 
praised  for  his  unceasing  endeavors  to 
make  his  collection  of  English  poetry  (lit- 
erally so  called)  as'complete  as  possible. 

The  poet  of  the  Irish  Melodies  made  an 
observation  when  at  Abbotsford,  too  curi- 
ous to  be  passed  over  in  a  paper  of  this  de- 
scription, when  we  consider  the  merit  of 
the  remark  itself,  the  rank  of  the  poet  who 
made  it,  and  the  reputation  of  the  poet  who 
responded  to  its  truth  : — 

"  Hardly  a  magazine  is  now  published," 
said  Moore,  '*  that  does  not  contain  verses 
which,  some  thirty  years  ago,  would  have 
made  a  reputation." 

Scott  turned  with  a  look  of  shrewd  hu- 
mor on  his  friend,  as  if  chuckling  over 
his  own  success,  and  said, — 

''  Ecod,  we  were  in  the  luck  of  it  to 
come  before  these  fellows  I"  and  added, 
playfully  flourishing  his  stick  as  he  spoke, 
*'  we  have,  like  Boabdil,  taught  them  to 
beat  us  at  our  own  weapons." 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
poetry  of  the  present  day  is  of  that  medio- 
cre level  of  description  which  neither  pleases 
nor  offends  ,*  and  that  much  of  it,  if  pub- 
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liflhed  sixty  years  ago,  or  e?OQ  thirty  years 
ago,  would  have  secured  for  more  than  oue 
writer  a  high  reputation  at  the  time,  and 
possibly  a  place  in  Chalmers'  collected  edi* 
tion  of  our  British  Poets.  Such  a  reputa- 
tion as  Miss  Seward  achieved,  or  Hayley, 
or  Oram,  or  Headley,  or  Hurdis : — 

^  Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  first  comers  sped ; , 
And  they  have  kept  it  since  by  being  dead." 

DRTDtV. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  single  poem, 
nay,  a  decent  epigram,  procured  a  niche 
for  its  writer  in  the  temple  of  our  poetry  ; 
but  these  times  are  gone  by,  inundated  as 
we  now  are  with  verses  of  one  particular 
level  of  merit,  as  flat  as  the  waste  of  Cum- 
berland, and  equally  unprofitable ;  so  that 
the  poet,  ambitious  of  a  high  reputation  in 
our  letters,  must  make  it  upon  something 
that  is  completely  novel ;  and  there,  as  Scott 
remarked,  will  rest  the  only  chance  for  an 
extended  reputation^ 

Poetry  has  become  an  easy  art,  and  peo- 
ple have  been  taught  to  pump  for  poetry 
without  a  Gildon  or  a  Bysshe  to  aid  their  la- 
bors. Wakley  can  laugh  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth, 
and  treat  the  senators  who  surround  him 
with  a  happy  imitation  of  the  great  poet  of 
his  time.  Verse  has  become  an  extempore 
kind  of  art,  a  thing  to  be  assumed  when 
wanted ;  and  O'Connell  can  throw  off  at  a 
heat  a  clever  parody  upon  Dryden's  famous 
epigram ;  as  if,  like  Theodore  Hook,  he 
had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of 
happy  imitation.  That  the  bulk  of  the  so- 
called  poetry  of  the  present  day — "non- 
sense, well  tuned  and  sweet  stupidity" — is 
injurious  to  a  proper  estimation  of  the  true- 
born  poets  who  still  exist,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt;  that  it  is  injurious,  nrioreover,  to  the 
advancement  of  poetry  among  us,  is,  I  think, 
equally  the  case.  Poetry  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  was  never  better  understood, 
though  never,  perhaps,  less  cultivated  than 
it  is  now.  Criticism  has  taken  a  high  stand ; 
and  when  the  rage  for  rhyme  has  fairly  ex- 
hausted itself,  nature  will  revive  among  ua, 
and  we  shall  have  a  new  race  of  poets  to 
uphold,  if  not  to  eclipse,  the  glories  of  the 
old.  There  are  many  still  among  us  to  re- 
peat without  any  kind  of  braggart  in  their 
blood :— * 

**  O  if  m^  temples  were  distainM  with  wine, 
And  girt  in  girlonds  of  wilde  jvie  twine, 
How  could  f  reare  the  Muse  on  stately  stage, 
And  teach  her  tread  alofl  in  buskin  fine. 
With  qaeint  Bellona  in  her  equipage.'' 
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When  poetry  was  all  but  extmct  among  us, 
Cowper  and  Burns  came  forward  to  revive 
the  drooping  Muse,  and  show  us,  unmis^ 
takeably  enough,  that  men  and  studies  may 
decay,  but  Nature  never  dies. 

There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
great  poet  of  the  Excursion  is  likely  to  re- 
main more  than  a  few  years  among  us ;  for 
though,  thank  God,  in  health  and  vigor, 
and  as  fond  of  poetry  as  ever,  he  has  out- 
lived by  the  period  of  an  apprenticeship, 
the  threescore  years  and  ten,  the  Scriptural 
limitation  of  the  life  of  man.  When  Words- 
worth dies,  there  will  be  a  new  Session  of 
the  poets  for  the  office  of  poet-laureate. 
To  whom  will  the  lord-chamberlain  assign 
the  laurel,  honored  and  disgraced  by  a  va- 
riety of  wearers  1  To  whom  will  the  un- 
shorn deity  assign  itt  There  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  poet's 
God  and  the  court  lord-chamberlain  ;  there 
have  been  differences  heretofore,  or  else 
Shadwell  and  Tate,  Eusden  and  Cibber, 
Whitehead  and  Pye,  had  never  succeeded 
to  the  laurels  of  famous  Ben  Jonson  and 
glorious  John  Dryden.  Who  are  your  young 
and  our  rising  poets  likely  to  become  claim- 
ants, and  to  have  their  case  considered 
by  Phoebus  Apollo  in  the  new  session  he 
must  summon  before  very  long? 

**  A  session  was  held  the  other  day, 
And  Apollo  himsttir  was  at  it,  they  say  ; 
The  laurel  that  had  been  so  long  reserved. 
Was  now  tu  be  given  to  him  best  deserved.*' 

And, 

*«  Therefore,  the  wits  of  the  town  came  thither, 
'Twas  strange  to  see  how  the^  flock 'd  together  ; 
Each  strongly  confident  of  hra  own  way, 
Thought  to  carry  the  laurel  away  that  day.** 

How  Suckling  would  put  them  forward, 
we  must  leave  to  the  fancy  of  the  reader. 
We  can  do  very  little  more  than  enumer- 
ate the  names  of  candidates  likely  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion.  We  can  conceive 
their  entry  somewhat  after  the  following 
manner.  A  herald,  followed  by  an  attend- 
ant with  a  tray  of  epics  from  Nineveh  at 
twelve  shillings  to  Orion  at  a  farthing,  and 
the  authors  arranged  pretty  nearly  as  fol- 
lows : — Atherstone  first  (as  the  favorite 
poet  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  later  lubrications) ; 
Robert  Montgomery,  2 ;  Heraud,  3 ;  Read, 
4;  Horne,  5;  and  Ben  Disraeli,  6.  To 
the  epic  portion  of  the  candidates  the 
dramatists  will  succeed,  fresh  from  Sadler's 
Wells  and  the  Surrey,  and  led  by  Talfbard 
and  Bulwer,  and  followed  by  Mr.  Marston, 
Mr.    TrowtoU;  Mr.  Henry   Taylor^    Sir 
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Goutts  Lindflay,  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Spicer ;  Jerrdd  representing  comedy,  with- 
out a  fellow  to  rival  or  support  him.  Then, 
will  follow  the  ballad-writers ;  Macaulay  by 
himself,  and  Smytbe  and  Lord  John  Man- 
ners walking  like  the  Babes  in  the  Wood 
together.  To  the  trio  will  succeed  Alfred 
Tennyson  and  Robert  Browning,  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  Charles  Mackay,  and  Coventry 
Patroore,  followed  by  a  galaxy  of  ladies  for 
the  gallery,  led  by  Mrs.  Norton  and  Miss 
Barret;  with  Camilla  Toulmin,  with  a 
bunch  of  flowers ;  Frances  Brown,  with  a 
nnmber  of  the  AthencBum;  Eliza  Cook, 
with  Mr.  Cayley's  commendation ;  Miss 
Costello,  with  a  Persian  rose ;  and  Mrs. 
Ogilvy,  with  her  quarto  volume  of  minstrel- 
sy from  the  North.  We  can  fancy  Apol- 
lo's confusion  at  the  nnmber ;  and  should 
in  some  measure  be  inclined  to  abide  by 
his  opinion,  should  he  give  the  laurel  at  the 
end,  as  Suckling  has  made  him,  to  an  ahler- 
nun  of  London : 

"  He  openly  declared  that  *t  was  the  best  sign 
Of  good  store  of  wit  to  have  good  store  of  coin  ; 
And  without  a  syllabfe  more  or  less  said, 
He  pat  the  laurel  on  the  alderman's  bead. 

At  this  all  the  wits  were  in  such  a  maze^ 
That  for  a  good  while  they  did  nothing  but  gaze 
Ooe  upon  another,  not  a  man  in  the  place 
But  bad  discontent  writ  in  great  in  bis  face." 

*•  Only,"  and  how  admirable  the  wk  is : — 

"Only  the  small  poets  cleared  up  again. 
Out  of  hope,  as  'twas  thought,  of  borrowing; 
But  sure  tney  were  out,  for  be  forfeits  his  crown, 
When  be  lends  any  poet  about  the  town." 

"  O  rare  Sir  John  Suckling?" 
Is  Alfred  Tennyson  a  poet  T  His  merits 
divide  the  critics.  With  some  people  he 
is  every  thing,  with  others  he  is  little  or 
nothing.  Betwixt  the  extremes  of  admira- 
tion and  malice,  it  is  hard  to  judge  uprightly 
of  the  living.  The  zeal  of  his  friends  is 
too  ezcessive  to  be  prudent,  the  indifference 
of  his  enemies  too  studied  to  be  sincere. 
He  is  unquestionably  a  poet,  in  thought, 
language,  and  in  numbers.  But  the  Sfew 
Timon  tells  us  he  is  not  a  poet ;  Peel  tells 
us  that  he  is,  and  gives  him  a  pension  of 
200^  a*year  to  raise  him  above  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  world.  But  the  satirist  has 
dropped  his  condemnation  from  the  third 
edition  of  his  poem,  and  the  pension  still 
continues  to  be  paid.  Is  it,  therefore,  de- 
served ?  We  think  it  is,  not  from  what  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  as  yet  performed,  but  what 
be  has  shown  himself  capable  of  perform- 


ing.    His  poems  are,  in  some  respects,  an 
accession  to  our  literature.     He  has  the 
right  stuff  in  him,  and  he  may  yet  do  more  f 
but  unless  it  is  better  than  what  he  has  al- 
ready done,  he  had  better  withhold  it.    If  s« 
admirers— and   he  will  never   be  wKbout 
"  the  few'* — will  always  augur  well  of  after- 
performances  (though  never  realized)  from 
what   has   gone   before,   and   attribute   Co 
indolence  and  a  pension  what  from  fear  and 
inability   he   was    unable   to    accomplish. 
His  detractors,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have 
little  to  lay  hold  of;  they  may  flatter  them* 
selves  with  having  frightened  him  into  si- 
lence, but  their  liking  for  his  verses  will 
warm  as  they  grow  older.     He  has  noth- 
ing, however,  to  fear,  if  he   writes  nobly 
from  himself,  and  the  Muse  is  willing  and 
consenting.     Great  works — 

"  A    work  t*outwear    Sethis  pillars,  brick    and 
stone, 
And  (Holy  Writ  excepted)  made   to  yield  to 
none." — Dr.  Donrc. 

appear  too  rarely  to  raise  expectation  thai 
this  or  that  person  is  likely  to  produce 
one.  It  is  near  200  years  since  Milton 
began  to  prune  his  wings  for  the  great 
epi(5of  his  age  and  nation  ;  and  what  has 
our  poetry  produced  since  then  in  any  way 
approaching  what  Milton  accomplished  T 
Much  that  is  adnvirable,  and  much  that  will 
live  as  long  as  Milton  himself,  but  nothing 
of  the  same  stamp,  for  though  Scott  may 
affect  to  speak  of  Manfred  as  a  poem  where- 
in Byron  '*  matched  Milton  upon  his  own 
ground,"  yet  we  all  of  us  pretty  well  know 
otherwise;  and  that  the  Muse  of  Byron  is 
as  inferior  to  Paradise  Lost,  as  the  Farm' 
er^s  Boy  to  Tke  Seasons ;  or  any  of  the 
great  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare 
to  Shakspeare  himself. 

Before  Mr.  Tennyson  tries  the  temper  of 
the  public  for  a  third  time  (which  we  hope, 
he  will  do,  and  before  very  many  years  go 
by),  it  behoves  him  to  consider  the  struc- 
ture of  his  verse  and  the  pauses  of  his 
numbers  a  little  more  maturely  than  he  has 
hitherto  done.  It  behoves  him,  moreover^ 
to  rub  off*  a  few  affectations  of  style,  the 
besetting  sin  of  too  many  of  his  verses, 
and  too  oflen  mistaken,  by  the  young  es* 
pecially,  for  one  of  the  marks  of  originality^ 
and  not  for  what  it  is— one  of  its  peculiari- 
ties ;  and  what  is  more,  a  very  bad  pecu- 
liarity both  in  matter  and  in  manner.  Cole- 
ridge understood  the  deficiencies  of  Mr, 
Tennyson's  Muse  when  he  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing capital  criticism  upon  him  : — 
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"  I  have  not  read  through  all  Mr.  Tenny- 
ion's  poems,  which  have  been  sent  to  me ;  but 
I  think  there  are  some  things  of  a  good  deal  of 
beauty  in  that  I  have  seen.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  he  ha^  begun  to  write  verses  without 
very  well  understanding  what  metre  is.  Even 
if  you  write  in  a  known  and  approved  metre, 
the  odds  are,  if  you  are  not  a  metrist  yourself, 
that  you  will  not  write  harmonious  verses  5 
but  to  deal  in  new  metres  without  considering 
what  metre  means  and  requires  is  preposter- 
ous. What  I  would,  with  many  wishes  of  suc- 
cess, prescribe  to  Tennyson — indeed  without 
it  he  can  never  be  a  poet  in  art — is  to  write  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years  in  none  but  one  or 
two  well-known  and  strictly-defined  metres; 
such  as  the  heroic  couplet,  the  octave  stanza, 
or  the  octo-syllabic  measure  of  the  Allegro  and 
Penseroso,  He  would  probably  thus  get  im- 
bued with  a  eensauon,  ir  not  a  sense,  of  metre 
without  icnowing  it,  just  as  Eton  boys  get  to 
write  such  good  Latin  verses  by  conning  Ovid 
and  Tibullus.  As  it  is,  I  can  scarcely  scan 
some  of  his  verses."* 

This  is  something  more  than  a  clever 
criticism  on  the  Muse  of  Mr.  Tennyson  ; 
it  is  a  most  admirable  piece  of  advice,  and 
deserves  to  be  remembered.  Tennyson, 
and  Browning,  and  Miss  Barrett,  should 
act  upon  it  forthwith ;  they  would  improve 
their  numbers  very  materially  by  such  an 
exercise  of  their  ears.  Coleridge's  own 
poetry  is  a  lasting  exemplification  of  the 
rhythmical  charpis  of  English  verse.  He 
never  offends  you — he  always  pleases : — 

^  His  musical  finessa  was  such, 
80  nico  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch," 

that  every  verse  he  wrote  will  satisfy  the  ear 
and  satisfy  the  fingers. 

A  second  critic  of  distinction  who  has 
passed  judgment  on  Mr.  Tennyson  is  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  always  an  agreeable  and  not 
unfrequently  a  safe  critic  to  abide  by  : — 

"  Alfred  Tennyson,"  writes  Mr.  Hun^  "  is  of 
the  school  of  Keats ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  diffi- 
cult'not  to  see  that  Keats  has  been  a  great 
deal  in  his  thoughts ;  and  that  he  delights  in 
the  same  brooding  over  his  sensations,  and  the 
same  melodious  enjoyment  of  their  expression. 
In  his  desire  to  communicate  this  music  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  accent  the  final  syllables  in 
his  participles  passive,  as  pleached,  crown- 
ed, purple-spiked,  &c.,  with  visible  printer's 
marks,  which  subjects  him  but  erroneously  to 
a  charge  of  pedantry ;  though  it  is  a  nicety 
not  complimentary  to  the  reader,  and  of  which 
he  may  as  well  get  rid.  Much,  however,  as 
he  reminds  us  of  Keats,  his  genius  is  his  own. 
He  would  have  written  poetry,  had  his  precur- 
sor written  none ;  and  he  has  also  a  vein  of 
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metaphysical  subtlety,  in  which  the  other  did 
not  indulge,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  verses  en- 
titled *  A  Character,'  those  *  On  the  Confes- 
sions of  a  Sensitive  Mind,'  and  numerous 
others.  He  is  also  a  great  lover  of  a  certain 
home  kind  of  landscape,  which  he  delights  to 
paint  with  a  minuteness  that  in  ^  The  Moated 
Grange '  becomes  affecting ;  and,  in  *  The  Mil- 
ler's Daughter,'  would  remind  us  of  the  Dutch 
school,  if  it  were  not  mixed  up  with  the  same 
deep  feeling,  varied  with  a  pleasant  joviality. 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  yet  given  no  such  evidence 
of  sustained  and  broad  power  as  that  of*  Hy- 
perion,' nor  even  of  such  gentler  narrative  as 
the  *Eve  of  St.  Agnes,'  and  the  poem  of  *  La- 
mia, and  *  Isabella,'  but  the  materials  of  the 
noblest  poetry  are  abundant  in  him."* 

This  is  criticism  in  full  accordance  with 
the  kindlier  sympathies  of  our  own  nature ; 
but  much  of  the  weight  and  value  of  it 
must  depend  on  the  rank  the  reader  is  will- 
ing to  assign  to  Mr.  Keats.  It  is,  however, 
intended  as  a  ^very  high  encomium  :  Mr. 
Hunt  appropriating  a  place  in  our  poetry  to 
Keats  which  I  am  afraid  he  will  find  vety 
few  willing  to  concede  to  him. 

Our  poetry  is  in  a  very  sorry  kind  of 
plight  if  it  has  to  depend  upon  Tennyson 
and  Browning  for  the  hereditary  honors 
of  its  existence.  The  Examiner  will  tell 
us  "No!"  The  Athenaum  will  do  the 
same ;  papers  remarkable  for  the  vigor  of 
their  articles,  the  excellence  of  their  occa- 
sional criticism,  and  the  general  asperity  of 
their  manner.  A  page  out  of  every  ten  in 
Herrick's  "  Hesperides "  is  more  certain 
of  an  hereafler  than  any  one  dramatic  ro^ 
mance  or  lyric  in  all  the  "  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates" of  Mr.  Browning.  Not  but 
what  Mr.  Browning  is  a  poet  He  is  un- 
questionably a  poet;  but  his  subject  has  not 
unfrequently  to  bear  the  weight  of  senti* 
ments  which  spring  not  naturally  from  it, 
and  his  numbers  at  times  are  overlaid  with 
affectation,  the  common  conceit  of  men 
who  aflfect  to  tell  common  things  in  an  un- 
common manner.  He  clogs  his  verses; 
moreover,  with  too  many  consonanj^  and 
too  many  monosyllables,  and  carries  the 
sense  too  frequently  in  a  very  ungraceful 
manner  from  one  line  to  the  other.  Here 
is  a  passage  from  the  seventh  number  of  his 
"  Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  which  it  really 
is  a  torture  to  read  : — 

"  Bot  to-day  not  a  boat  reached  Salerno, 

So  back  to  a  man 
Game  oar  friends,  with  whose  help  in  the  vine* 
yards 

Grape  harvest  began : 

*  Book  of  Gems,  p.  274. 
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III  the  vat  half-way  up  in  our  house-side. 

Like  blood  the  juice  spins. 
While  your  brother  all  bare-legged  is  dancing 

Till  breathless  he  grins, 
Dead-beaten,  in  effort  on  effort 

To  keep  the  crapes  under  : 
For  still  when  be  seems  all  but  master, 

In  pours  the  fresh  plunder 
From  girls  who  keep  coming  and  going 

With  basket  on  shoulder, 
And  eyes  abut  against  the  rain's  driving, 

Your  girls  that  are  older, — 
For  under  the  hedges  of  aloe, 

And  where,  on  its  bed 
Of  the  orchard's  black  mould,  the  love-apple 

Lies  pulpy  and  red, 
All  the  young  ones  are  kneeling  and  filling 

Their  laps  with  the  snails 
Tempted  out  by  the  first  rainy  weather,— 

Your  best  of  regales, 
As  to-night  will  be  proved  to  my  sorrow, 

When,  supping  in  state, 
We'shall  feast  our  grape-gfeanera — two  dozen, 

Three  over  one  plate, — 
Macaroni  so  tempting  to  swaJlow 

In  slippery  strings. 
And  gourds  fried  in  great  purple  slices. 

That  color  of  kings,— 
Meantime,  see  the  grape-bunch  they've  brought 
you  ! 

The  rain-water  slips 
O'er  the  heavy  blue  bloom  on  each  globe 

Which  the  wasp  to  your  lips 
Still  follows  with  fretnil  persistence — 

Nay,  taste  while  awake. 
This  half  of  a  curd- white  smooth  cheese-ball, 

That  peels,  flake  by  flake. 
Like  an  onion's  each  smoother  and  whiter! 

Next  sip  this  weak  wine 
From  the  thin  green  glass  flask,  with  its  stopper, 

A  leaf  of  the  vine, — 
And  end  with  the  prickly-pear's  red  flesh, 

That  leaves  through  its  juice 
The  stony  black  seeds  on  your  pearl  teeth 

.     .     .     Scirocco  is  loose ! 
Hark  !  the  quick  pelt  of  the  olives 

Which,  thick  in  one's  track, 
Tempt  the  stranger  to  pick  up  and  bite  them, 

Though  not  yet  half  black  ! 
And  how  their  old  twisted  trunks  shudder ! 

The  medlars  let  fkll 
Their  hard  Ouit ;  the  brittle  great  fig-trees 

Snap  off,  figs  and  all ; 
For  here  comes  the  whole  of  the  tempest ! 

No  refuge  but  creep 
Back  ngain  to  my  pide  or  my  shooTder, 

And  listen  or  sleep." 

This  may  be  poetry,  but  it  is  poetry  io 
the  raw  material ;  for  the  numbers  are  those 
of  a  scrannel  pipe,  and  such  as  Cadmus 
alone  could  pronounce  when  in  the  state  of 
a  serpent.  This  which  follows  is  the  mere 
twaddle  of  a  Cockney  at  Calais  or  Co- 
logne : — 

**  Home-Thoughts  from  JUroad. 

^  Oh,  to  be  in  England, 

Now  that  April  s  there. 
And  who  wakea  in  fsflaiid 


[August, 

Sees,  some  raornint,  unaware. 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bongh 
In  England — now  ! 

And  eAer  April,  when  May  follows, 

And  the  whitetbroat  builds,  and  all  the  swal- 
lows— 

Hark  !  whore   my  blossom 'd  pear-tree  in   th^ 
hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 

Blossoms  and  dew-drops,  at  the  bent  spray's  edge. 
That's  the  wise  thrush;  he  sings  each  song 
twice  over, 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  re-capture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture  ! 

And  though  the  fields  are  rough  with  hoary  dew. 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower, 
Far  brighter  tnan  this  gaudy  melon-flower  !'* 

This  is  very  inferior  to  Ambrose  Philips, 
who  acquired  the  distinction  of  Namby 
Pamby  for  similar  verse,  e,  g,  his  "  Lines  to 
Cuzzoni,"  which  Charles  Lamb  had  got  by 
heart.  Here  is  something  infinitely  better, 
and  by  a  living  poet,  one  of  the  props  oar 
poetry  depends  on,  and  a  member  of  par- 
liament withal — Mr.  Richard '  Monckton 
Milnes : — 

«»  The  Violet  Girl, 

"When  fancy  will  continually  rehearse 
Some  painful  scene  once  present  to  the  eye, 

Tis  well  to  mould  it  into  gentle  verse. 
That  it  may  lighter  on  the  spirit  lie. 

Home  yestern  eve  I  wearily  returned. 
Though  bright  my  morning  mood  and  short  my 
way. 

But  sad  experience  in  one  moment  earned. 
Can  crush  the  heap'd  enjoyments  of  tbe  day. 

Passing  the  corner  of  a  populous  street, 
I  mark'd  a  girl  whose  wont  it  was  to  stand. 

With  pallid  cheek,  torn  gown,  and  naked  feet. 
And  bunches  of  fresh  violets  in  each  hand. 

There  her  small  commerce  in  the  chill  March 
weather 

8he  plied  with  accents  miserably  mild  ; 
It  was  a  firigbtful  thought  to  set  together 

Those  blooming  blossoms  and  that  fkding  child. 

Those  luxuries  and  largess  of  the  earth, 
Beauty  and  pleasure  to  the  sense  of  man. 

And  this  poor  sorry  weed  cast  loosely  forth 
On  Life's  wild  waste  to  struggle  as  it  can ! 

To  me  that  odorous  purple  ministers 

Hope-bearing  naemories  and  inspiring  glee, 

While  meanest  images  alone  are  hers. 
The  sordid  want^  of  base  humanity. 

Think  aAer  all  this  lapse  of  hungry  hours, 
In  the  disfomish'd  ohamberof  dim  cold. 

How  she  must  loathe  the  verv  smiling  flowers 
That  00  the  squalid  table  lie  oMold ! 
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Rest  on  your  woodland  banks  and  wither  there, 
Sweet  prelodera  of  spring !  far  better  so, 

Than  live  misused  to  fill  the  grasp  of  care. 
And  serve  the  piteous  purposes  of  woe. 

Ye  are  no  longer  Nature's  gracious  gift, 

Yourselves  so  much  and  harbingers  6f  more. 

But  a  most  bitter  irony  to  lift  * 

The  veil  that  hides  our  vilest  mortal  sore." 

jS^'  sic  omnia  dizisset !  This  is  poetry 
in  all  languages ;  it  is  like  mercury ,  never 
to  be  lost  or  killed. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague's  letters  to  her  daugh- 
ter which  still  continues  to  excite  a  smile 
on  the  lips  of  every  reader, — 

"  The  study  of  English  poetry  is  a  more 
important  ptu't  of  a  woman's  education  than  it 
is  generally  supposed.  Many  a  young  dam- 
sel has  been  rumed  by  a  fine  copy  of  verses, 
which  she  would  have  laughed  at  if  she  had 
known  it  had  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Waller. 
I  remember,  when  \  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one 
of  my  companioQs  from  destruction,  who  com- 
mnnicated  to  me  an  epistle  she  was  quite 
charmed  with.  As  she  had  naturally  a  good 
taste,  she  observed  the  lines  were  not  so 
smooth  as  Prior's  or  Pope's,  but  had  more 
thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.  She 
was  wonderfully  delighted  with  such  a  dem- 
onstration of  her  lover's  sense  and  passion, 
and  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  own  charms 
that  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such  elegan- 
cies. In  this  triumph  1  showed  her  that  uey 
were  taken  from  Randolph's  poems,  and  the 
unfortugate  transcriber  was  dismissed  with  the 
scorn  he  deserved."* 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  study  of 
English  poetry  by  English  ladies,  is  truly 
characteristic  of  Lady  Mary  and  of  the  fe- 
male mind.  A  lady  is  to  read  through 
every  volume  of  verse,  and  remember  what 
she  reads,  to  see  that  her  lover  writes  his 
own  valentine.  Ye  gods,  should  one  swear 
to  the  truth  of  a  song !  If  a  woman  will 
marry  a  poet,  she  had  better  go  through 
the  course  of  study  Lady  Mary  recom- 
mends. Not  that  she  is  safe  to  secure  a 
poet  to  herself  after  a  very  long  life  of 
study.  How  few  read  Randolph,  and  yet 
he  is  a  very  fine  poet.  Lady  Mary  might 
have  taken  a  copy  of  verses  from  Randolph 
to  every  female  writer  of  the  day,  and 
passed  them  off  for  the  production  of  a 
young,  a  handsome,  and  a  rising  writer, 
and  no  one  would  have  set  her  right,  or 
detected  the  imposition  that  was  passed 
upon  her.    We  are  afraid  we  must  reoom- 

"*  Letters  by  Lprd  WharacUfie,  9d  edit  iii.  44. 
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mend  the  study  of  our  early  English  poets 
to  English  ladies  on  some  otl^r  ground 
than  the  chatace  detection  of  a  lover  plead- 
ing his  passion  in  the  poetry  of  another 
under  pretence  of  its  being  his  own.  Not 
that  we  have  any  particular  predilection  for 
"  romancical  ladie^,''  as  the  dear  old 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  calls  them,  or  girls 
with  their  heads  stuffed  full  of  passionate 
passages ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  a  more 
prevalent  taste  for  what  is  good,  for^  poetry 
that  is  really  excellent ;  aud  this  we  fed 
assured  is  only  to  be  effected  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  our  elder  poets,  who  have 
always  abundance  of  meaning  in  them.  It 
is  no  use  telling  young  ladies  that  Mr. 
Bunn's  poetry  is  not  poetry,  but  only  some* 
thing  that  looks  very  like  it,  and  reads  very 
unlike  it  The  words  run  sweetly  to  the 
piano ;  there  is  a  kind  of  pretty  meaning 
in  what  they  convey,  and  the  music  is 
pleasing.  What  more  would  you  want? 
Why  every  thing.  But  then,  as  we  once 
heard  a  young  lady  remark  with  great  good 
sense  and  candor  (and  her  beauty  save  an 
additional  relish  to  what  she  said),  these 
unmeaning  songs  are  so  much  easier  to 
sing.  Your  fine  old  songs,  so  full  of  poet- 
ry and  feeling,  require  a  similar  feeling 
in  the  singer,  and  young  ladies  are  too  fre- 
quently only  sentimental,  and  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  doing  justice  to  ipassionate  po- 
etry conveyed  in  music  equally  passionate, 
and  where  they  can  do  justice  to  it  they  re* 
fuse  because  it  is  not  fashionable  to  be  pas- 
sionate, and  it  really  disturbs  and  disorders 
one  to  be  so,  and  in  mixed  society,  *•  above 
all." 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  we  have 
nevei^  been  so  well  off  for  lady-poets  as  we 
are  at  present.  Only  run  the  eye  over  Mr. 
Dyce's  octavo  volume  of /^ecimcns  of  BriU 
ishPoetesses^nnd  compare  the  numerical  ex- 
cellencies of  the  past  with  the  nuoieroiis 
productions  of  the  present  day !  A  few 
specimens  of  the  elder  poetesses — such  as 
the  "Nocturnal  Reverie,"  and  "The 
Atheist  and  the  Acorn,"  both  by  the 
Countess  of  Winchelsea,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  surpass,  or  even,  perhaps,  to 
equal ;  but  in  the  general  qualifications  for 
poetry,  both  natural  and  acquired,  the  la- 
dies, since  Charlotte  Smith,  far  surpass, 
their  female  predecessors.  Mrs.  Norton  is 
said  to  be  the  Byron  of  our  modern  poet- 
esses. "  She  has  very  much  of  that  in- 
tense personal  passion,"  says  the  Quarteriy 
Reviewer,  "by  which  Byron's  poetry  is 
distingubbed  from  the  larger  gnsp  and 
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deeper  comrouDion  \9ith  man  and  Nature 
of  Wordsworth.  She  has  also  Byron's 
beautiful  intervals  of  tenderness,  his  strong, 
practical  thought,  and  his  forcible  expres- 
sion." This  is  high  praise.  **  Let  us  sug- 
gest, however,*.*  says  the  AtheneBum,  "  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  critical  opinion,  the 
compliment  is  somewhat  equivocal,  it  being 
hard  to  decide  whether  it  implies  a  merit  or 
a  defect."  If  Mrs.  Norton  is  an  eminently 
thoughtful  writer,  Miss  Barrett  is  still  more 
so.  She  is  the  moat  learned  of  our  lady- 
writers,  reads  iEschylus  and  Euripides  in 
the  originals  with  the  ease  of  Porson  or  of 
Parr,  yet  relies  upon  her  own  mother-wit 
and  feelings  when  she  writes, — 

"  Nor  ^ith  Ben  Jonson  will  make  bold 
To  plunder  all  the  Roman  atorea 
Of  poets  and  of  orators.'* 

If  Mrs.  Norton  is  the  Byron,  Mrs. 
Sou  they  is  said  to  be  the  Cowper  of  our 
modern  poetesses.  But  it  would  be  idle  to 
prolong  comparisons.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  our  living  poets,  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  living  poetesses. 

We  will  conclude  with  an  anecdote.  A 
charming  article  appeared  about  six  years 
ago  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  entitled 
"  Modern  English  Poetesses."  It  was 
written,  we  believe,  by  the  late  Henry  Nel- 
son Coleridge,  and  is  full  of  cautious  but 
kindly  criticism.  The  conclusion  is  worth 
quotation : — 

"  Melenger  boand  up  his  poots  in  a  wreath. 
If  we  did  the  same,  what  flowers  would  suit  oar 
tuneful  line  ? 

1.  Mrs.  Norton  would  be  the  Rose,  or,  if  she 
like  it,  Lov*  Lies  a  Bleeding. 

5.  Miss  Barrett  must  be  Greek  Valerian  or 
Ladder  to  Heaven,  or,  if  she  pleases,  fVild  Angel- 
ica. , 

3.  Maria  del  Occidente  is  a  Passion' Flower 
confessed. 

4.  Irene  was  Orass  of  Parnassus,  or  sometimes 
a  Roman  JfeUle. 

6.  Lady  Emeline  is  a  Magnolia  Grand^fiora, 
and  a  Crocus  too. 

6.  Mrs.  Soutbey  is  a  Meadow  Sage,  or  9maU 
Teasel, 

7.  The  classical  nymph  of  Exeter  is  a  Blue 
BeU. 

8.  V.  is  a  Violet,  with  her  leaves  heart-shaped. 

9.  And  the  authoress  of  *  Phantasmioo  is 
Heart's  Ease.*' 

The  complimentary  nature  of  the  criti- 
eism  drew  a  world  of  trouble  upon  John 
Murray,  the  well-known  publisher  of  the 
Quarterly,  He  was  inundated  with  verse. 
Each  of  the  nine  in  less  than  a  week  of-. 


VICTOR  HUGO,  [August, 

fered  him  a  volume, — ^some  on  easy  terms, 
some  at  an  advanced  price,     He  received 
letters,  he  received  calls,  and,  worse  scilJ, 
volumes  of  MS.  verse.     But  the   friendlj 
character  of  the  criticism  was  not  confined 
in  its  influence  to  the  nine  reviewed  ;  par- 
cels of  verse  from  all  parts  of  the  countrj 
were  sent  to  receive  an  imprimatur  at  Al- 
bemarle  Street     Some    were    tied     with 
white   tape,  some   were  sewn  with    violet 
riband,,and  a  few,  in  a  younger  hand,  with 
Berlin  wool.     **  I  wished,"  Mr.  Murray  has 
been  heard  to  relate, ''  ten  thousand  times 
over  that  the  article  had'  never  been  writ- 
ten.    I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
ladies  who    never  appeared  before;   and, 
while  I  declined  to  publish  for  the  Nine, 
succeeded  in  flattering  their  vanity  by  as^ 
suring  them   that  they  had  already  done 
enough  for  fame,  having  written  as  much 
or  more  than  Collins,  Gray,  or  Goldsmith, 
whose  reputations  rested  on  a  foundation 
too  secure  to  be  disturbed."     This  deserves 
to  be  remembered. 


From  FriMf^  Mtfizint. 

VICTOR  HUGO. 


The  novelist,  the  dramatist,  the  lyrist,  is 
now  a  peer  of  France.  The  bold  defender 
of  the  liberty  of  the  stage,  the'^pirited 
pleader  before  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce, 
sits  on  the  benches  of  the  noblesse  viagere  .* 
the  author  of  the  interdicted  drama,*  of 
the  supposed  offence  against  the  family  of 
Orleans,  is  installed  among  the  constitution- 
al nominees  of  Louis  Philippe.  Long  life 
to  him  at  the  Luxembourg — the  Baron  Vic- 
tor Hugo !  Whether  he  will  attempt  in 
the  upper  chamber  the  ambitious  role  of 
his  friend  and  brother  bard,  De  Lamartine, 
in  the  lower,  remains  to  be  seen.  We  trust 
that  he  will  not  avail  himself  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  senator  to  press  those  Rhenane, 
and  (he  must  pardon  us)  insane  pretensions 
which  produced  that  marvellous  political 
paper  from  the  tourist ;  otherwise  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  part  company,  and  to  range 
ourselves,  with  hostile  look  intent,  against 
one  with  whom,  admiring  him  as  we  do,  we 
would  fain  continue  upon  terms  of  cordial 
intimacy.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  arena 
of  political  controversy  that  we  are  now  to 
seek  him ;  so  let  us  have  no  unfriendly  an- 

♦"LeRolii'tmuse.** 
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ticipations.  Wo  resume  the  pen  to  fulfil 
au  engagement  made  to  our  readers  to  in- 
crease their  acquaintance  with  the  bard 
whom  we  introduced  in  a  former  paper; 
and  it  now  devolves  upon  us  to  exhibit  him 
in  the  exercis^  of  his  art  upon  other  sub- 
jects than  those,  the  admirable  treatment  of 
which  has  justly  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
Historical  Poet  par  excellence.  There  is 
no  lack  of  varieJty  in  Victor.  Few  are  the 
children  of  song  in  whom  will  be  found  a 
greater  diversity  of  matter,  a  more  free  and 
facile  multiformity  of  style.  Ennui  is  a 
state  of  feeling  he  is  never  likely  to  pro- 
duce in  his  readers;  for  want  of  transitions 
and  novelty  none  will  cast  him  aside.  Be- 
sides the  materials  of  history, — wars,  revo- 
lutions, politics, — in  his  dealings  with  which 
we  have  already  displayed  something  of  his 
spirit,  abundant  are  the  subjects  which  en- 
gage his  muse — which  his  taste  selects,  his 
imagination  embellishes,  his  sympathy  as- 
sociates itself  with,  and  his  voice  interprets. 
Into  the  feeling-fraught  heart  of  humanity 
he  enters,  and  inly  dwells;  with  beauty- 
breathing  nature  he  respires ;  with  calm-in- 
ducing, thought-suggesting,  love-fostering 
nature  he  meditates,  and  quickly  feels. 
Gentle,  domestic  affections ;  home,  parents, 
children,  friends;  thelove  of  infancy,  and  the 
reverence  for  age  ;  kindly  cheerfulness  and 
chastened  sorrow  ;  a  calm,  meditative  mel- 
ancholy dwelling  upon  recollections  of  ear- 
ly hopes  and  dreams*  gone  by — these  are 
among  the  feelings  which  occupy  him,  who 
at  other  times,  with  the  eye  at  once  of  poet, 
patriot,  and  sage,  regards  the  changing 
scenes  and  actors  in  the  great  drama  of 
nations.  Pensive,  serene,  peaceful,  glides 
among  homely  haunib,  by  the  household 
hearth,  amid  the  fields,  the  hamlets,  and  the 
woods,  the  verse  that  elsewhere  rolls  its 
mighty  stream  around  kings  and  conquer- 
ors, triumphs  and  trophies,  and  shattered 
thrones,  and  contending  factions.  To  him 
may  be  applied  in  their  comprehensiveness 
the  words  of  one  with  whom  he.  French- 
man though  he  be,  has  much  in  common  : 


<*  Not  love,  not  war,  nor  the  tumultuous  swell 
Of  civil  conflict,  nor  the  wrecks  of  change, 
Nor  duty  struggling  with  affections  strange, 
Not  these  alone  inspire  tb«  tuneful  shell : 
But  where  untroubled  peace  and  concord  dwell, 
There  also  »  the  Muse  not  loth  to  range, 
Watching  the  blue  smoke  of  the  elmy  grange 
Skyward  ascendinc  fi'om  the  twilight  dell. 
Meek  aspirations  please  her,  lone  endeavor, 
And  sage  content,  and  placid  melancholy.'' 
Wordsworth. 


An  intent  and  earnest  perusal  of  Victor 
Hugo  will  reveal  this  disposition,  of  which 
probably  few  English  readers  would  suspect 
a  poet  of  a  nation  they  are  too  accustomed 
to  regard  as  the  pattern  of  frivolity.  We 
confidently  recommend  such  study  to  all 
who  desire  the  gratification  of  delicate  taste, 
and  deep  and  truthful  feeling,  contenting 
ourselves  with  producing  here  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  versatility  of  Hugo's  powers. 
We  have  seen  that  he  can  build  the  lofty 
rhyme  in  the  shape  of  Ode  Historical.  In 
many  an  effusion  of  less  pretension,  he  ex- 
hibits not  less  excellence ;  in  many  a  happy 
strain  of  individual  sentiment,  in  some 
delicious  ballads.  His  lays  of  love  have 
a  surpassing  delicacy  and  tenderness;  his 
verses  ^which  respect  personal  emotions 
and  experience,  be  they  enjoyments  or 
regrets,  mourn  they  or  exult,  have  an  inten- 
sity communicating  itself  by  a  charm  that 
attests  the  truth  of  the  feeling,  and  the 
felicity  of  the  expression.  Imparting  his 
own  emotions  he  seetns  but  to  be  the  echo 
of  yours.  It  is  thus  that  the  true  poet  is 
known  and  approved — heis/e//;  bespeaks 
for  the  incapable  man ;  his  language  is  your 
feeling,  clothed  as  you  would  clothe  it,  had 
Heaven  but  willed  to  endow  you  with  that 
glorious  "  art  divine  of  words  ;'*  and  your 
heart  leaps  with  gratitude  to  the  interpreter 
of  that,  which,  beating  in  your  breast  and 
crowding  your  brain,  had  never  found  free- 
dom and  expression  but-^or  him  whose  ma- 
gic voice  sets  open  the  gates,  and  liberates 
thought  from  its  silent  chamber,  and  strug- 
gling, fluttering,  panting  passion  from  its 
cage.  So  is  it,  in  many  a  strain  of  person- 
al intensity,  that  Byron  has  made  himself 
the  voice  of  the  burning  longings  of  the 
heart ;  so  that  Campbell  has  breathed  the 
breath  of  delicate  passion  in  vers6  of  such 
sensible  fragrance,  that,  as  you  read,  you 
inhale  a  rich  atmosphere  of  which  you  had 
dimly  dreamed,  but  never  tasted  before. 
These  are  they  that  relieve  the  burdened 
heart  from  its  incapability,  and  give  form 
and  vocality  to  the  vague,  the  bodiless,  and 
the  unexpressed.  What  the  spirit  has 
dreamed,  what  the  soul  has  imagmed  and 
felt,  has  at  length  been  told  to  it — to  itself, 
better  than  itself  yet  knew;  the  wondrous, 
the  all-expressive,  the  very  words  it  has 
never  been  able  to  devise  for  its  emotions, 
they  have  been  spoken ;  and  the  **  Eureka !'' 
of  the  philosopher  was  not  more  joyous,  or 
more  sincere,  than  the  recognition  which 
the  heart  at  such  moments  makes  of  the 
long-desired,  the  at-last  discovered.    Hear 
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the  Victor  in  a  moornful  mood, — a  plain- 
tive  but  subdued  strain,  wherein,  many  a 
listening  ear  will  catch  the  tones  which, 
soothing  sorrow  by  the  faithful  expression 
they  yield  to  it,  are  the  favorite  music  of 
melancholy : — 

Regret. 

Yes,  Happiness  hath  left  me  soon  behind  ! 

Alas,  we  all  pursue  its  steps  !  and  when 
We've  sunk  to  re  st  within  its  arms  entwined, 
Like  the  Phoenician  virgin  *  wake,  and  find 

Ourselves  alone  again. 

Then,  through  the    distant   future's-  boundless 

space 
r  We  seek  the  lost  companion  of  our  days: 
**  Return,  return  !**  we  cry  ;  and  lo,  apace 
Pleasure  appears  !  but  not  to  fill  the  place 
Of  that  we  mourn  always. 

I,  should  unhallowed  Pleasure  woo  me  now, 

Will  to  the  wanton  sorc'ress  say,  "  Begone ! 
Respect  the  cypress  on  my  mournful  brow, 
Lost  Happiness  hath  left  regret — bat  thou 
Leavest  remorse,  alone." 

Tet,  haply  lest  I  check  the  mounting  fire, 
O  fHends,  that  in  your  revelry  appears  ! 
With  you  I'll  hreathe  the  air  which  ye  respire, 
i^nd,  smiling,  hide  my  melancholy  lyre 
When  it  is  wet  with  tears. 

Each  in  his  secret  heart  perchance  doth  own 
Some  fond  regret  'neath   passing  smiles  con- 
cealed ; — 

Sufferers  alike  together  and  alone 

Are  we  : — ^with  many  a  ffrief  to  others  known, 
How  many  unrevealed ! 

Alas !  for  natural  tears  and  simple  pains. 

For  tender  recollections,  cherished  long. 
For  guileless  griefs,  which  no  compunction  stains, 
We  blush  ; — as  if  we  wore  these  earthly  chains 
Only  fpr  sport  and  song ! 

Yes,  my  blest  hours  have  fled  without  a  trace : 

In  vain  I  strove  their  parting  to  delay ; 
Brightly  they  beamed,  then  left  a  cheerless  space. 
Like  an  o'erclouded  smile,  that  in  the  face 
Lightens,  and  fades  away. 

There  is  a  graceful  melancholy,  at  once 
kindly  and  dignified — a  deep  but  not  a  mo- 
rose mourn  fulness,  which  pleases  us  greatly 
in  this  unpretending  composition.  There 
is  a  polish,  and  a  finish  too :  excellencies 
observable  in  many  of  the  smaller  poems 
of  our  author,  and  in  which  he  strikes  us 
as  bearing  a  peculiar  similarity  to  our  own 
elegant  and  tasteful  Campbell. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  expressed  our 
admiration  of  Hugo's  powers  as  a  descrip- 
tive poet;  asserting  our  opinion,  that  in 

•  Europa. 
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delineations    of   natural     scenery    he      is 
without  a  rival  in  the  poetical  literature    of 
his  country.     We  shall  only  so  far  qualify 
that  praise  as  to  say,  that  if  fault  is  to    be 
found  with  his  landscapes,  it  is  that  tbej 
are  occasionally  too  crowded.     The  ricli- 
ness  of^  resource  with  which  he  accuma- 
lates  image  upon  image  is  sometimes  in- 
dulged to  an  excess,  which  may  be  thoaght 
to  impair  the  general  effect.     Yet,  for  our- 
selves, we  confess  that  even  in  those  in- 
stances we  have  experienced  in  the  perasal 
that  species  of  pleasing  bewilderment  which 
every  one  must  have  felt  when,  in  some  gor- 
geous prospect,  rich  with  the  wonders,  the 
graces,  and  the  sportive  caprices  of  Nature, 
the  demands  made  upon  the  eye  are  too  nu- 
merous lo  be  satisfied, — ^fail  (if  failure  it 
can  be  called),  by  the  very  abundance  of 
t)eauty.     For  examples  of  our  author's  de- 
scriptive powers  applied  to  external  nature, 
we  specially  refer  the  reader  to  a  poem  in 
the  Chants  du    Crepuscule,  entitled  "  Au 
bord  de  la  Mer,"  containing  a  magniiiceDt 
picture,  and  furnishing  a  conspicuous  in- 
stance  of  Victor's   diffuse   style:    to  two 
pieces  in  the  Feuilles  d^Aulomne,  under  the 
titles  of  "  Pan,"  and  "Bievre;"  and  to  a 
portion  of  a  long  narrative  in  the  Rayons 
et  Ombres,  **  Ce  qui  se  passait  aux  Feuil- 
lantines  vers  1813."     In  these  particularly, 
and  in  some  delightful  verses  "  ^  Virgile,'* 
in  the  Voix  Interieures,  will  be  found  that 
richness  and    truthfulness  of  description, 
that  intimacy  with  and  enjoyoient  of  Na- 
ture, which  distinguish  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  poetical  character  of  our  favorite 
— in  so  great  a  degree,  that  there  are  really 
few  pages  of  Victor's  volumes  (some  of  the 
historical  poetry  excepted)   in   which  the 
reader  will  not  be  made  sensible,  by  prompt 
and  vivid  metaphor,  striking  simile  and  il- 
lustration, that  he  is  in  the  hands  and  under 
the  guidance  of  one  whose  study  has  been 
the   book  of  Nature  since  first  he  looked 
upon  its  pages,  who  has  mastered  his  sub- 
ject with  the  mastery  of  love,  and  treasured 
it  in  heart  and  mind, — a  store  from  which 
he  can  draw  inexhaustibly,  and  with  all  the 
freedom,  vigor,  and  boldness,  of  one  who, 
knowing  that  he  hath  the  knowledge,  know- 
eth  also  how  to  employ  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  poettotl 
power  which,  perhaps,  may  be  most  prop- 
erly termed  allusive  descriytion  (readers  of 
Milton  cannot  be  uoacquainted  with  its  ex- 
ercise) ;  and  which,  not  so  exclusively  re- 
specting scenery — understanding  that  word 
as  applied  to  the  mere  components  of  a 
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landscape— consists  in  presenting  an  idea 
of  a  region,  a  country,  or  (if  you  like)  a 
more  con6ned  locality,  either  by  the  desig- 
nation of  some  prevailing  quality  which  ai 
once  conveys  the  spirit,  the  influence  of  the 
whole  to  the  reader*s  mind,  reflects  the 
light  and  shade  that  form  the  color  of  the 
scene,  or  by  grouping  together,  in  more  or 
less  quantity,  the  septurate  objects  of  asso- 
ciation and  interest  which,  at  once  height- 
ening and  heightened  by  the  attractions  oi 
external  nature,  giving  and  receiving  charm, 
make  up  a  more  complete  picturesque  than 
is  within  the  reach  even  of  that  art, — 

"  Which  morning,  noontide,  even. 
Do  serve  with  all  their  changeful  pageantry.** 

For  the  antiquarian  and  man  of  art  are 
the  remains  and  monuments  of  a  country  ; 
for  the  painter  its  landscapes ;  for  the  his- 
torian its  annals ;  for  the  romancer  and  the 
lover  of  grotesque  lore  its  traditions,  fables, 
superstitions,  legends ;  for  the  commentator 
on  life  and  character,  its  manners,  tastes, 
and  tone  :  but  a//  of  these  are  for  the  poet. 
Of  other  men,  each  appreciates  in  his  own 
department ;  but  the  poet  alone  combines 
and  exhibits  in  masterly  portraiture  the 
whole  of  which  their  respective  subjects  are 
parts.  Thus,  he  compels  and  seizes  the 
spirit  that  eludes  the  grasp  of  others :  thus,  he 
brings  into  presence  before  his  readers  that 
national  existence  which  is  composed  of  a 
people's  past  and  present,  its  aspect  and  its 
associations,  its  history  and  romance,  its 
tone  of  feeling  and  popular  characteristics, 
its  works  of  art,  its  riches  of  nature — 
scenery,  and  soil,  and  clime.  Victor  Hugo 
abounds  in  this  allusive  description ;  and  of 
its  two  modes  of  bringing  scenes  before  the 
eyes  we  select  some  few  examples,  which 
the  reader,  taking  the  author's  volumes  in 
his  hand,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  multi- 
plying. Sometimes  this  presentation  of  the 
scene  ii  effected  by  an  epithet,  the  beauty 
or  the  vivid  truthfulness  of  which  is  instan- 
taneously felt  and  acknowledged ;  and  in 
thb  our  Victor  is  most  happy,  as — 

'<  Le  volcan  de  la  Sicile  blond^^'* 

wherein  you  see  the  yellow  surface  of  that 
land  of  the  golden  ear,  the  granary  of  old 
Rome, — 

**  De  noirs  Escoriab,  mysUrieux  s^joor." 

Ton  recognise  the  resort  of  Philip  the  dark- 
souled,  up  among  the  gloomy  sierra  of  Oua- 
darama. 
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•«  Le  Nil,  le  Efain,  )e  Tibre ;  AusterHU  raym- 

luiftie, 
£ylau,^ot^  et  brumeux,** 

You  behold  that  immortal  sun  peering  over 
and  blazing  upon  Moravian  uplands;  you 
behold,  too,  that  wintry  scene  of  horror  on 
the  inhospitable  plain  of  Prussian-Poland. 
la 

**  L* Arabia  i^franehiMMe^** 

you  feel  that  a  single  word  has  spread  out 
the  desert  before  you.  And  be  it  remark- 
ed, by  the  way,  that,  in  that  excellent  lest 
of  a  poet,  the  degree  in  which  he  possesses, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  exercises  a 
sway  over  epithets,  the  author  in  question 
will  bear  the  closest  and  nicest  criticism. 
Pages  of  commendation  might  be  written, 
and  pages  filled  with  instances  showing  how 
rich  is  his  command,  and  how  graceful  and 
judicious  his  employment  of  this  most  ex- 
pressive quality  of  his  native  language. 

At  another  time,  the  poet's  power  in 
bringing  either  a  single  scene,  or  the  grand 
national  features  and  historical  associations 
of  a  country,  to  the  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  readers,  is  shown  in  a  few 

rapid  and   off-hand   touches — sufficient, 

rapid  and  off-hand  as  they  are — to  place  the 
individual  spot,  or  the  succession  of  views, 
the  whole  picturesque  character  of  the  land, 
indeed,  before  them.  Look  at  this  tableau 
of  the  renowned  Christian  and  Moslem  for- 
tresses on  the  banks  of  the  glorious  stream 
that  reaches  from  its  Swabian  springs  to 

*'  The  vast  encincture  of  that  gloomy  aea. 
Whose  waves  the  Orphean  iyre  forbad  to  meet 
In  conflict.'* 

It  is  from  a  piece  in  the  Orientahs,  en- 
titled "  Le  Danube  en  colere,"  apiece  finely 
conceived,  indeed,  but  spoilt  by  sundry  ex- 
travagancies, such  as  this  undoubted  genius 
sometimes  permits  himself  to  run  into. 
Old  Father  Danube  is  chiding  these  his  un- 
ruly children  for  their  ever-recurring  hos- 
tilities : 

Ye  daughters  mine  !  will  naught  abate 
Your  fierce  interminable  hate  ? 
Still  am  1  doomed  to  rue  the  fate 

That  such  unfriendly  neighbors  made  ? 
The  while  ye  might,  in  peaceful  cheer, 
Mirror  upon  my  waters  clear 
Semlin  !  ihy  Gothic  sttepJes  drear, 

And  thy  bright  minarets,  Belgrade ! 

Now,  here  you  have  the  spot  under  your 
eye,  with  all  the  conflictiog  intereot  itM 
peculiarly  attaches  to  it.  Here  are  the 
broad  glassy  river,  the  confronting  battle- 
ments, tke  territorial  approximation,  the 
more  than  territorial  separation  of  Chris- 
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tianity  and  Idamism.  The  stanza  contains 
at  once  the  picture  of  the  place  and  its  his- 
tory, its  aspect  and  its  associations.  Look, 
again,  at  this  grand  and  delicious  view  of  a 
land  dear  to  the  soul  of  Victor,  this  moving 
panorama  of  Iberian  scenery.  A  few  bold 
dashes,  and  the  spell  of  the  country  is  upon 
you.  Its  romance  of  olden  time,  its  histo- 
ric grandeur,  its  romance  of  modem  war; 
the  drear,  and  wild,  and  sublime  features  of 
its  externa]  nature ;  its  wide-lying  cities,  its 
long  and  melancholy  tracts,  its  glorious 
monumental  remains,  are  seen  in — ay,  and 
something  of  the  character  of  its  singular 
people  is  transparent  through — the  vigorous, 
the  beautiful,  the  most  musical  verses  which 
we  attempt  to  render.  The  lines  afford, 
also,  an  excellent  example  of  that  felicity 
of  illustration  which  we  numbered  among 
our  author's  accomplishments.  The  poem 
of  which  they  form  the  close  is  occupied 
with  the  sweetness  and  innocent  joyousuess 
of  childhood,  and  pleads  for,  and  exhorts 
to  indulgence  for  its  free  and  sportive  sal- 
lies.    "  As  for  me,"  exclaims  the  poet, — 

For  mc,  whate'er  my  life  and  lot  may  show, 
Years  blank  with  gloom  or  cheered  by  memory's 
plow, 

Turmoil  or  peace  ;  oe'er  be  it  mine,  I  pray. 
To  be  a  dweller  of  the  peopled  earth, 
Save  'nealh  a  roof  alive  with  children's  mirth, 

Loud  through  the  livelong  day. 

So,  if  my  hap  it  be  to  see  once  more 
Those  noble  scenes  my  footsteps  trod  befbre, 

An  infant  follower  in  Napoleon's  train  ; 
Rodrigo's  holds,  Valencia  and  Leon, 
And  both  Castilles,  and  mated  Arragon ; 

Ne'er  be  it  mine,  O  Spain ! 

To  pass  thy  plains  with  cities  eprent  between, 
Thy  stately  arches  flung  o'er  deep  ravine, 

Thy  palaces,  of  Moor's  or  Roman's  time  ; 
Or  the  swift  windings  of  thy  Guadalquivir, 
b'ave  in  those  gilded  cars,  where  bells  for  ever 

Ring  their  melodious  chime." 

But  they  whose  favor  is  dear  to  us  as 
the  light  of  our  eyes,  are,  doubtless,  desir- 
ous to  hear  a  love-lay  of  our  boasted  bard. 
They  shalJ  surely  have  one,  if  they  will  but 
permit  us  fifst  to  select  a  few  felicitous  spe- 
cimens; son^  small  gems,  but  sparkling, 
even  amidst  kn  atmosphere  of  brilliancy. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sweet  transparency, 
a  veil  of  soil  light,  a  gleam  from  an  open 
comer  of  heaven,  such  as  Campbell  was 
wont  to  shed  in  liquid  verse.  Here  it  is^ 
clothiog  you  with  beauty : — 

it  La  lune  au  jour  eat  ti^de  est  p4Je, 
Comme  un  joyeux  convalesoeDt : 


[August, 

Tendre,  elle  ouvre  ses  yeox  d'opale, 
D'oik  la  douceur  du  ciel  descend  !" 

The  pale-faced  moon  in  the  nootday  sky 
Shines  with  a  mild-reviving  glow: 

SoAly  unclosing  her  opal  eye, 
Shedding  the  sweetness  of  heav'n  below. 

From  the  same  piece,  and  what  a  noon- 
tide effect ! — 

'*  Tout  vit,  et  se  pose  avec  grftce, 
Le  rayon  sur  le  seuil  ouverl, 
L^ombre  qui  fuit  sur  I'eau  qui  passe, 
Le  ceil  bleu  sur  le  c6teau  vert."         -* 

How  graceful  the  picture  1  the  life,  the  repose  ! 
The  sunbeam   that  plays  on  the  porch-stooe 
wide; 
And  the  shadow  that  fleets  o'er  the  stream  tliat 
flows, 
And  the  soft  blue  sky  with  the  hill's  green  side. 

In  the  following  there  appears  to  us  some- 
thing of  the  expression  which  Collins,  his 
fancy  dwelling  on  the  dim  and  mysterious, 
knew  so  well  to  throw  into  a  line, — a 
word : — 

**  Chdnes,  vous  grandirez  au  fond  des  solitudes, 
Dans  les  lointains  brumeux  a  la  cfart6  des  soirs." 

Nor  is  this  6ne  stroke  of  personification 
unlike  the  effect  of  the  magician's  wand, 
swayed  by  that  bold  yet  tender,  that  tuost 
— perhaps,  in  all  the  immortal  throng  of 
Britain's  bards — most  picturesque  of  poets  : 

Where  are  the  hapless  shipmen  ? — disappeared^  ' 
Gone  down,  when   witness  none,  save  Night, 
hath  been. 
Ye  deep,  deep  waves,  of  kneeling  mothers  feared. 
What  dismal  tales  know  ye  of  things  unseen  ! 
Tales,  that  ye  tell  your  whispering  selves  be- 
tween 
The  while  in  crowds  to  the  flood-tide  ye  pour  ; 
And  this  it  is  that  gives  you,  as  I  ween, 
Those  mournful  voices,  mournful  ever  more, 
When  ye  come  in  at  eye  to  us  that  dwell  on 
shore. 

Here  is  a  magnificent  image  : — 

"  Oh,  regardez  le  ciel !  cent  nuages  mouvans, 
Amonceles  Ik-haut  sous  le  souffle  des  vents, 

Groupent  leurs  formes  inconnues  ; 
Sous  leurs  flots  par  momens  flamboie  un  pile 

Eclair, 
Comme  si  toat-a-coup  quelque  g^ant  de  I'air 

Tirait  son  glaive  dans  Jes  nues  !" 

See,  where  on  high  the  vaporing  masses  piled 
By  the  wind's  breath   in  groups  grotesque  and 
wild. 

Present  strange  shapes  to  view ; 
Now  darts  a  ghastly  flash  from  out  their  shrouds, 
As  though  some  air-born  giant  'mid  the  clouds 

Sadden  his  falchion  drew  I" 
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Was  MiUon  floatiag  in  the  brain  of  Vic- 
tor t— 

•*  Miflionn  of  flaming   swordii  drawn  from   th« 
thijj^hs 
Of  rhighty  cherubim." 

Here  a  simile,  expressed  with  what  sim* 
pie  solemnity,  bringing  to  the  active  spirit 
a  scene  how  pensive  and  religious,  how 
nielanctioly,  shadowy,  and  dim ! — 

**  C*6tait  une  humble  (gViee  au  cintre  surbaissd, 

L'^glisse  06  nounttntrAuies, 
Oi^  depuifl  troin  cents  ana  avaient  d6jlk  pa8s6 

£1  pl«ur6  bien  dfs  Ames. 
Elle  ^tntt  trifite  «t  calme  k  la  chute  du  jour, 

L'^tise  oh  noua  en>r6mea, 
L'autei   sans  servileur,  comme   un    cceur    eana 
amour 

A^ait  6tcint  ses  flammes. 
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exceeding  tenderness  and  beauty,  of  such 
earnest  passion,  snch  graceful  and  attractive 
melancholy,  that  to  say  we  present  you 
with  the  best,  would  be  an  assertion  we 
should  (ear  to  hazard;  lest  ieminine  di»* 
cernmeut — quick  and  critical  in  these  mat- 
ters, at  all  events — should  dispute  oar 
choice  and  reverse  our  judgment,  and  from 
such  decision  there  would  be  no  appeaL 
We  pray  you,  therefore,  sweetest  Adriana,to 
kindly  affection  the  lay  we  here  select;  ac- 
cepting the  concetti  (if  such  indeed  they 
be)  for  the  sake  of  Jthe  devotion  and  utter 
abandon  of  the  passion-stricken : — 

Since  every  thing  below 
Doth,  in  thia  ni4»rtal  state, 
a  tone,  its  fhigrance,  or  its  glow, 
Communicate : 


A  peine  on  entendait  flotter  quelque  soupir, 

Quelque  basse  parole, 
Comme  en  une  furdt  qui  vient  d'atsoupir 

Un  dernier  oiaeau  vole." 

It  was  a  humb'e  church,  w  ih  arches  low, 

The  church  we  entered  there. 
Where  many  a  weary  soul  since  long  ago 

Had  passed,  with  plaint  or  prayer. 

Mornful  and  srtill  it  was  at  day*8  decline. 

The  church  we  entered  there, 
Aa  in  a  loveless  heart,  at  the  lone  shrine, 

The  fires  extinffui»hed  were. 

•  *  •  •  » 

Scarcely  was  heard  to  float  some  gentlest  sigh. 

Scarcely  some  low-breathed  word. 
As  in  a  forest  fulTn  asleep,  doth  fly 

One  last,  belated  bird. 

Here,  again,  how  touching  an  applica- 
tion!— 

*^  The  leaves  that  in  the  lonely  walks  were  spread. 
Starting  from  ofl*  the  ground  beneath  bis  tread, 

Coursed  o*er  the  gar<'en  plain  ; 
Thus,  sometimes,  'mid  the  soul's  deep  sorrowings 
Our  thoughts  a  momeBt   mount   00    wouadeid 
wings. 

Then,  sudden,  fall  again." 

Reader !  intelligent,  susceptible,  and 
tasteful  as  thou  doubtless  art,  tell  us  now 
in  confidence,  are  not  these  the  touches  of 
a  true  poet  ?  Do  you  not  acknowledge  in 
such  the  exquisite  baud  of  a  master  ?  of 
one  who,  whether  he  strike  the  chords  of 
the  great  world-music  or  the  more  interior 
ones  of  the  human  instrument,  has  the 
ikilf — power  possessed  by  the  mighty 
alone — to  thrill  either  lyre  with  responsive 
vibrations  to  the  tones  of  the  other  ? 

But  the  love-ditty  ?  Anon,  anon,  sweet 
lectress !    There  are,  really,  so  many  of 
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Since  all  that  livps  and  moves 

Uj'on  this  earth,  bestows 
On  what  it  seeks  and  what  it  loves 

Its  thorn  or  rose ; 

Since  April  to  ihe  trees 

Gives  a  bewitching  sound. 
And  sombre  night  to  griefs  gives  ease 

And  peace  profound  ; 

Since  day-spring  on  the  flower 

A  fresh 'ning  drop  eonfers, 
And  the  frank  air  on  branch  and  bower 

Its  choristers ; 

Since  the  dark  wave  beetowa 

A  soft  caiess,  imprest 
On  the  green  bank  to  which  it  goas 

Seeking  its  rest; 

I  give  thee  at  this  hour. 

Thus  fondly  bent  o'er  thee. 
The  best  of  all  the  things  in  dow> 

That  in  me  be. 

Receive, — poor  gifl,  *tis  true, 
Which  grief  not  joy,  endears,— 

My  thoughts,  that  like  a  sbdwer  of  dew, 
keach  thee  in  tears. 

My  vows  untold  receive. 

All  pure  before  thee  laid ! 
Receive  of  all  the  days  I  live 

The  light  or  shade  ! 

My  hours  with  rapture  fiU'd 
Which  no  suspicion  wrongs ; 

And  all  the  blandishments  distill'd 
From  all  my  song^ 

My  spirit,  whose  essay 

Flies  fearless,  wild,  and  free; 

And  hath,  and  seeks  to  guide  iu  way 
No  sUr  but  thee."* 


bat 


*  *<  Cleave  the  dark  air,  and  seek  no 

thee."-  D4RW1N. 
A  monosyllable  line,  be  it  obstrved,  remarkabU 
for  melodious  expression. 
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Mt  peRstre,  dreamy  Mase, 

Who,  thoagh  all  else  should  smile, 
OA  as  thou  weep'st  with  thee  would  choose 

To  weep  the  while. 

(Hi,  sweetest  mine  !  this  giA 

Reoeire  ; — 'tis  thine  alone;  — 
My  heart,  of  which  there's  nothing  led 

When  Love  is  gone  ! 

Yet  a  little  more  colin-maillard  among 
Victor's  crowd  of  fair  forms.  We  snatch 
at  them  "  quite  promiscuously  ;'*  we  stretch 
out  our  hands,  and  they  are  filled.  Pause, 
then,  yet  a  moment  with  us,  ere  we  pro- 
ceed to  touch  the  ballad-poetry  of  our  au- 
thor, and  admire  such  beauty  and  such 
happiness  of  expression  as  these : — 

'*  Ferait  fuir  le  sammeil,  le  plus  craitUtfdes  an- 
gesf" 

**  Par  la  blanche  colombe  auz  rapides  adumx  ;*' 

"  Cette  tente  d'un  jour  qu*il  fautsitdt  ployer," 

spoken  of  mortal  life. 

We  cannot  doubt  but  that  you  will  ap- 
prove and  enjoy  sentiments  so  ennobling, 
so  cheering,  so  calming,  couched  in  such 
beautiful  form  as  here  they  lie : — 

'*  L'auguste  TiM,  servante  des proaerits.'' 

**  Cat  lance,  qui  donne  et  qui  tremble, 
C'est Taumdne  aux  yrux  de  douceur, 
Au  front -or6dule,  et  qni  ressemble 
A  la  Foi  dont  ella  est  la  sosur.*' 

Au  front  crtdule!  How  sweetly  ex- 
pressive of  unsuspecting  innocence !  the 
purity,  the  **  whiteness  of  the  soul,"  patent 
in  the  calm,  clear,  and  candid  brow ! — 

**  Le  soir,  au  seuil  de  sa  demeure, 
Heureux  celui  qui  sait  encore 
ftamasser  un  enfhnt  qui  pleure, 
Comme  un  avare  un  sequin  d*or  !*' 

Beautiful  as  a  proverb  of  Palestine  or  of 
Persia !  Shall  we  go  on  ?  It  would  be  a^ 
easy  as  agreeable  to  prolong  this  occupa- 
tion. We  might  continue  to  gratify  the 
reader  of  taste  with  admirable  passages, 
striking  and  original  expressions,  taking 
the  jewels  from  out  their  rich  entourage. 
We  might,  we  say,  continue  to  present  to 
notice  single  lines  of  fine  effect  and  signi- 
ficance, as — 

*<  Doux  comma  un  chant  du  soir,  for  comme  un 
ohoc  d'armures;'* 

or  vigoroos  and  impetaous,  graceful  and 
flowing  nurabert  as  these : — 
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*<  David  !  comma  no  grand  roi  qui  partag*  h 

princes 
Les  6tats  paternels  provinces  par  provinces, 
Dieu  donne  a  chaque  artiste  un  empire  diverB  ; 
Au  po^te  le  Foaffle  6pars  dans  I'univers, 
La  vie  et  la  pens€e  et  les  fbudres  tonnantes 
Et  U  spUndide  essaim  des  strophes  frisBonnantes,  ^ 
Volant  de  Thomrae  a  Tange,  et  du  monstre  a  la 

fleur; 
La  forme  au  sutuaire ;  au  peintre  la  coulenr  ; 
Au  doux  musician,  rittur  limpide  et  ssmkrsy 
Le  monde  obseur  des  sons  ^  murmwre  dans  V^we- 

We  purposely  refrain  firom  giving  anj 
thing  but  the  original,  that  you  may  the 
better  appreciate  these  noble  lines.  Verily, 
with  such  command  of  language  and  such 
resounding  march  of  versification,  we,  for 
ourselves,  shall  begin  to  believe  in  the  poa- 
sibility  of  a  French  Dryden — a  "  glorioas 
John,"  and  eke — of  Paris. 

Shall  we  go  on?  we  say.  No;  for 
when  should  we  have  done  with  so  pleasing 
an  employment?  Yet  this  one  little  curioe- 
ity  we  must  commend  to  our  loving  coun- 
trymen and  dearly  beloved  Cockneys, — this 
designation  of  time  and  locality  to  the  na- 
tivity of 

<*  Ce  p6dant  qu*on  appella  Ennui ;" 

whom   the  wicked  Frenchman,  with  true 
national  raillery,  calls 

«« Ce  docteur,  nS  dans  Londres  un  JHwuineke  en 
Dicembre. ' 

But  since  me  must  perforce  take  this  hit 
at  the  hands  of  Victor,  we  e'en  beg  leave 
to  pass  on  the  fun ;  and,  accordingly,  des- 
patch this  compliment  to  America,  with 
our  best  bow  to  President  Polk  and  his 
swaggering  statists:—- 

"  Peuple  k  peine  essay6,  nation  de  hasard, 
Bans  tige,  sans  pas86,  sans  histotre,  et  sans  art." 

Thus  it  is  that  our  friend  disposes  of  the 
grandiloquent  Jonathan : — 

'*  Many  persons,  whose  opinion  is  of 
weight,  have  said  that  the  author's  odes 
are  not  odes  :  be  it  so.  Many  others^will 
say  (with  less  reason)  that  his  ballads  are 
no  ballads  at  all  :  granted  also.  Let  folks 
give  them  any  other  appellation  they 
choose :  the  author  agrees  to  it  before- 
hand." So  says  Victor  himself,  in  one  of 
his  prefaces  to  the  Odes  et  Ballades ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  ballad  is  al- 
most as  great  a  novelty  in  that  class  of 
French  poetry,  as  in  its  own  department 
was  his  ode.    Into  his  effusions  of  high 
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ijrical  eBori  the  poet  has  poored  a  flood  of 
song,  drawn  from  other  sources  of  inspira- 
tion than  such  as  supplied  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  classical  copyists, — the  pure  imi- 
tators and  the  mixed  herd  of  imitators  of 
imitation.  A  bolder  grasp  of  measures,  a 
more  ample  sweep  of  language,  a  greater 
freedom  of  thought,  a  finer  play  of  imagina- 
tion, and  an  immeasurably  deeper  intensity 
of  feeling  by  the  introduction  into  that 
heretofore  cold  and  formal  style,  that  dis- 
tant, and,  so  to  say,  objective  life,  of  a  per- 
vading passion,  a  natural  earnestness  of 
sentiment,  a  vivid  personality  of  emotion, — 
these  have  been  the  contributions  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  to  the  Ode  of  France ;  endow- 
ments of  which  there  was  so  much  need, 
qualities  whose  absence  was  so  felt,  that 
the  contemplation  of  the  otherwise  well- 
executed  compositions  became  as  distaste- 
ful to  the  poetic  student  as  to  the  lonely 
husband  in  his  Spartan  halls  whs  the  as- 
pect of  the  fair  proportioned  statues,  want- 
ing the  tenderness  and  the  fire,  the  melting 
and^ kindling  glance  of  vitality  : — 

*Kift6(nfib}v  Si  KoXoffadv 

*Ep^  rSff^  'A<i>po6ira. — MscH,  Jigam, 
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So  great  and  so  novel  in  their  character 
are,  we  again  repeat,  the  merits  of  our  au- 
thor with  reference  to  the  higher  lyrical 
poetry  of  his  country.  Without  claiming 
for  him  so  high  a  meed  of  praise,  we  can 
hardly  regard  his  productions  under  the 
head  of  ballads  as  forming  a  less  striking 
contrast  with  their  predecessors  ^usdem  no- 
minis.  Although  a  taste  for  antiquarian  re- 
search, and  a  tendency  to  reproduce  the 
characteristics  of  the  olden  times  of  their 
history,  have  now  been  for  some  time  con- 
spicuous in  the  literature  of  our  accom- 
plished neighbors,  it  was  not  a  little  start- 
ling to  hear  a  young  poet  announce,  twenty 
years  ago,  that  his  ballads  were  an  **  en 
deavor  to  give  some  idea  of  what  might  be 
the  poems  of  the  first  troubadours  of  the 
middle  ages, — of  those  Christian  rhapso- 
dists  who  had  nothing  in  the  world  but 
their  sword  and  their  guitar,  and  who  went 
about  from  chMeau  to  chSiteau,  requiting 
hospitality  with  songs."  This  was  certain- 
ly a  novel  announcement,  and  a  bold  one ; 
for  if,  on  one  part,  from  *'  liberal  "  France 
was  to  be  expected  nothing  but  contempt 
for  those  dark  ages  of  knightly  courtesy 
and  religious  enthusiasm;  or  from  the 
remnants  of  imperial  France,  only  that  in-, 


difference  which  it  manifested  to  every 
thing  but  the  souvenirs  of  its  own  achieve- 
ments ;  the  sympathies  of  the  Restoration, 
on  another  hand,  would  revert  rather  to  the 
pure  **  classic  "  glories  of  Loak  XIV.,  or, 
at  furthest,  to  the  Caussades  and  Candales, 
and  the  Gabrielles  pf  his  father  and  his 
grandfather.  To  avow,  therefore,  before  a 
Parisian  public  a  medieval  flight  of  imagi- 
nation, was  rather  a  daring  attempt  at  reac- 
tion in  poetic  sympathies ;  albeit  the  essay 
was  made  during  the  restoration  of  an  an- 
cient dynasty,  and  under  the  blessed  rule 
of  a  "  roi  chevalier.**  We  might  dispute 
the  successful  realization  of  the  author's 
design,  but  we  are  content  to  take  them 
under  the  name  he  has  given  them  in  his 
first  volume — Ballads;  and  embracing  in 
our  notice  others  which  come  under  the 
same  head,  without  pretending  to  the  same 
purpose,  shall  endeavor  to  give  our  readers 
a  notion  of  Hugo's  ability  in  this  depart- 
ment. One,  and  a  splendid  one,  among 
those  which  profess  a  troubadour  character 
— La  FiancU  du  Timbalier — is  known  to 
the  readers  of  Fraser  by  the  admirable 
translation  in  ''The  Relics  of  Father 
Prout."  We  select  another,  as  excelling 
by  its  touching  simplicity,  and  as  present- 
ing— if  not  exactly  a  specimen  of  what  the 
troubadours  themselves  would  have  sung— 
at  all  events,  a  coloring  of  imagination 
drawn  from  those  times  of  popular  cre- 
dence with  their  countless  and  picturesque 
superstitions.  Few  can  fail  to  be  struck, 
we  think,  with  the  beautiful  picture  con- 
tained in  the  sixth  stanza : — 

The  Grandmother^ 

"  Mother  of  our  own  dear  mother,  good  old  gran- 

dam,  wake  and  smile  ! 
Commonly  your  lips  kee^  moving  when  yoa're 

sleeping  all  the  while  : 
For  between  your  pray'r  and  slumber  scarce  the 

difference  is  known ; 
But  to-night  you're  like  the  image  of  Madonna 

cut  in  stone, 
With  your  lips  without  a  motion  or  a  breath — a 

single  one.  , 

Why  more  heavily  than  usual  dost  thon  bend 

thine  old  grey  brow  ? 
What  is  it  weVe^one  to  grieve  thee,  that  thou 'It 

not  caress  us  now  ? 
Grandam,  see !  the  lamp  is  paling,  and  the  fire 

burns  fiist  away ; 
Speak  to  us,  or  fire  and  lamp-light  will  not  any 

longer  stay, 
And  thy  two  poor  little  children,  we  shall  die  ae 

well  as  they. 

Ah !  when  thou  shalt  wake  and  find  us,  near  the 
lamp  that's  eeaaed  to  burn^ 
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De^  anJ  wheo  thoa  ipt tke»t  to  ns,  d«af  and 

silent  in  oar  turn — 
Then,  how  great  will  be  your  sorrow !  then  you*II 

cry  for  as  in  vain  ; 
Call  upon  your  saint  and  patron  for  a  long^  long 

time  and  fiiin, 
And  a  lon^,  long  time  embrace  us,  ere  we  come 

to  life  again ! 

Only  feel  how  warm  oar  hands  are ;  wake,  and 
place  thy  banda  in  ours 

Wake,  and  sing  us  some  old  ballad  of  the  wan- 
dering troubadours. 

Tell  us  of  those  knights  whom  fairies  used  to 
help  to  love  and  fame. 

Knights  who  brought,  instead  of  posies,  apoils 
an'l  trophies  to  their  dame, 

And  whose  war-cry  in  the  battle  was  a  lady's 
gentle  name. 

Tell  us  what's  the  sacred  token  wicked  shapes 

and  sprites  to  scare ! 
And  of  Lucifer— -who  was  it  saw  him  flying 

through  the  air .' 
What's  the  gem  that's  on  the  forehead  of  the 

King  of  Gnomes  displayed  .' 
Does  Archbishop  Turpin's  paalter,  or  Roland's 

enormoas  blade, 
Daunt  the  great  black  King  of  Evil  ?— Say,  which 

makes  him  most  afraid  ? 

Or  thy  large  old  Bible  reaeh  us,  with  Its  pictures 

bright  and  blue, — 
Ueav'n  all  gold  ;  and  saints  a-kneeling ;  and  the 

infant  Jesus  too, 
In  the  manger  with  the  oxen ;  and  the  kings ; 

and  soft  and  slow 
0*er  the  middle  of  the  pages  guide  our  6ngers  as 

we  go, 
Readinc  some  of  that  good  Latin,  speaka  to  God 

from  111,  you  know. 

Grandam,  see !  the  light  is  failing,-— failing ;  and 

upoB  the  hearth 
And  around  the  blackened  ingle  leapt  the  shadow 

in  its  mirth. 
Ha !  perhaps  the  sprites  are  coming ! — yes,  they*ll 

soon  be  at  the  door ; — 
Wake,  oh,  wake  !  and  if  you're  praying,  dearest 

grandam,  pray  no  more  : 
Sure,  you  do  not  wish  to  fright  us,  you  who 

cheered  us  aye  before  ! 

But  thine  arms  are  colder,  colder ;  and  thine  eyes 

so  closM  are  ; — 
*Twas  but  lately  you  did  tell  us  of  another  world 

a&r; 
And  of  heav'n  you  were  discoursing,  and  the 

grave,  where  people  le, — 
Told  us  life  was  short  and  fleeting,  and  of  death, 

that  all  must  die. 
What  is  death  ?  dear  grandam,  tell  us  what  it  is, — 

you  don't  reply  !'* 

Long  time  did  those  slender  voices  moan  and 
murmur  all  alone : 

Still  the  aged  dame  awaked  not,  though  the  gold- 
en morning  shone. 

Soon  was  heard  the  dismal  tolling  of  the  solemn 
funeral  bell, 

MeMnAilly  the  air  reacMtBde4 :  aad,  as  ailettt  eve- 
ning fcll,  ^ 
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One  w|»o  pasa'd  that  door  half-open'd  these  twm 

little  ones  espied. 
With  the  holy  book  before  them  kneeling  at  thm 

lone  bedside. 

To  quit  troubadours  and  trouvlrtSy  Pro- 
vencals or  Picards,  here  is  a  snatch  Irom 
the  Romancer o  General,  Who,  native  or 
foreign,  has  ever  ventured  to  compete  with 
Lockhart  in  the  handling  of  a  Spanish 
ballad?  The  ibllowing  ''Romance  Mau- 
resque"^  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Orient 
tales ;  Spain  is  a  ground  that  Victor  de- 
lights to  tread  over  again.  We  place  the 
English  version  of  this,  one  of  the  manj 
ballads  on  the  infants  of  Lara,  beside 
that  of  our  author,  and  we  think  the 
Frenchman  must  here  cede  the  palm.  His 
version  is  gallant  and  easy  in  parts,  but  it 
wants  the  total  spirit  and  the  dash  of  Lock- 
hart's  bounding  lines;  it  has  not  the  reso- 
lute compression,  the  masterly  abruptness 
of  the  Scot's  handiwork  : — 


VICTOR   HUGO. 

"  Romanes  Maurt9que, 

**  Don  Rodrigue  est  a  la  chasse^ 
Sans  6p6e  et  sans  cuirasse, 

Un  jour  d'6i6,  vers  mudi. 
Sons  la  feuilUe  et  sur  I'herbe 
II  s*assied,  I'bumme  superbe, 

Dob  Rodrigne  le  haroi. 

La  haine  en  feu  le  d£vore. 
Sombre  il  pense  au  bitard  manre 

A  son  neveu  Mudarra, 
Dont  ses  complots  ttanguinaires, 
Jadis  ont  tu6  les  frdrrs 

Lhs  sept  infans  de  Lara. 

Pour  le  trouver  eu  campagne, 
II  traverserait  FEspagne 

De  Figu^re  iSetuval, 
L*un  des  deux  mourrait  sans  doote. 
En  ce  moment  sur  la  route 

II  passe  un  homme  a  cheval. 

*■  Chevalier,  chrStien  ou  maure, 
Qui  dors  sous  la  sycamore, 

Dieu  te  guide  par  la  main  !' 
*  Qm»  Dieu  r6pande  ses  grteea 
Surtoi,  r^cuyer  qui  pasaes, 

Qui  passes  par  le  chemin !' 

*•  Chevalier,  chr6tien  ou  maure, 
Q,\n  dors  sous  la  sycamore, 

Parmi  Therbe  du  vallon. 
Die  ton  noro,  afin  qu'on  saehe 
Si  tu  portes  le  panache 

D'un  vaillant  ou  d'un  filon.' 


*  Si  cVst  la  ce  qui  t*intri^ue, 

On  m'appelle  l»on  Rodngue, 

Doa  Bedrigue  de  Lara ; 
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Doiia  @aD6^  est  ma  Mstir  mime ; 
Du  moins,  c'eat  a  mon  boptftme, 
Ce  qa'un  prdtre  d^clara. 

J*atienda  •'^ua  ce  sycamortl, 
J'ai  cherobd  d'Albe  i  Zamore 

Ce  Mudarra  le  b&tard, 
Le  file  de  la  ren^gate, 
Qui  commaiide  une  frigate 

Du  roi  maure  Aliatar. 

Certe,  &  moins  qu'il  ne  m'^vite, 
Je  le  reconnaitruis  vile ; 

Toujours  il  porte  avec  lui 
Notre  dague  de  famille  ; 
Une  agate  au  pommeau  brille, 

Et  la  lame  est  sans  itui. 

Oui,  par  mon  dme  chr6tienne, 
D'une  autre  main  que  la  mienne,' 

Ce  m^creant  ne  mourra ; 
C'est  le  bnnlieur  que  je  brigue/ — 

*  On  t'appelle  Don  Rodrigue, 

Don  Rodrigue  de  Lara  ? 

Eh  bien !  seigneur,  le  jeone  homme 
Qui  te  parle  et  qui  te  nomme, 

C'est  Mudarra  le  b&tard. 
C^est  le  vengeur  ei  le  juge, 
Cherehe  a  pr^nt  un  refuge  !* 

L^autre  dit;  *  tu  viens  bien  tard !' 

*  Moi,  fils  de  la  ren^gate, 
Qui  commandfl  unn  frigate 

Du  roi  maure  Aliatar  ; 
Moi,  ma  dague  et  ma  vengeance, 
Tons  les  trois  d  intelligence. 

Nous  voici  !*  *■  Tu  viens  bien  tard  t* 

*  Trop  t6t  pour  toi,  Don  Rodrigue, 
A  moins  qu^il  ne  te  fatigue 

De  vivre.     Ah  !  la  peur  t*€roeut, 
Ton  front  p&lit ;  rends,  infame, 
A  rooi  ta  vie,  et  ton  tme 

A  ton  ange,  s'il  ea  veut 

Fi  mon  poignard  de  Tol^e 
Et  mon  Dieu  me  sont  en  aide, 

Re^arde  mes  yenx  ardens ; 
Je  suis  t<m  seigneur,  ton  mattre, 
Et  je  t*arracherais,  traltre, 

Le  souffle  d'entre  les  dents '. 

Le  nevea  de  Dona  Sanehe, 
Dans  ton  sang  enfin  ^tanebe 

La  soif  qui  le  d^vora ; 
Mon  oncle,  il  faut  que  tu  meares. 
Pour  toi  plus  de  jours  ni  d'heures !' 

*  Mon  Don  neveu,  Modarra. 

Un  moment !  afin  que  j'aille 
Chercher  mon  fer  de  bataille.* — 

*  Tu  n'aura^  d'autres  d6iais, 
Que  celui  qu'ont  eu  mes  frdres; 
Dans  les  caveaux  fun^raires, 

06  tu  les  as  mis,  suis-lcs  ! 

Bi  ju8qu*a  tlieuro  venae, 
J*ai  gard6  ma  lame  nue, 

C^est  que  je  voulais,  bourreau, 
Que,  vengeant  la  ren^gate. 
Ma  dsgue  au  pommeau  d'agate, 

£ftt  U  |orge  pour  fonrreoa/  '* 


LOCKBAET. 

^  Tke  Vmgtmwce  qf  Mudarm. 

*•*•  To  the  chase  goes  Rodrigo  whh  hoQod  and  with 

hawk, 
But  what  game  he  desires  is  revealed  in  his  talk, — 
^  Oh,  in  vain  have  I  slaughter^  the  inftnts  of 

Lara, 
There's  an  heir  in  his  halls — there *fl  the  bastard 

Mudara  I 
There's  the  son  of  the  renegade— spawn  of  Ma- 

houn : 
If  I  meet  with  Mudara,  mj  spear  brings  him 

down  !' 

While  Rodrigo  rides  on  in  the  heat  of  his  wraith, 
A  stripling,  armed  cap-h-pii^  crosses  his  path; 

*  Good  morrow,  young  squire  I*    *  Good  morrow^ 

old  knight !' 

*  Will  you  ride  with  our  party  and  share  our  de- 

light?' 

*  Speak  your  name,  courteous  stranger,'  the  strip- 

ling replied, 

*  Speak  your  name  and  your  lineage,  ere  with  you 

I  ride!' 

<  Mv  name  is  Rodrigo,'  thus  answered  the  knight, 

*  Of  the  line  of  old  Lara,  tbe«igh  barr'd  fVom  mjr 

right; 

For  the  kinsman  of  Salas  proclaims  for  the  heir 
Of  our  ancestors'  castli^s  and  forestries  fair 
A  bastard — a  rfncgadc's  offspring — Mudara, 
Whom  I'll  send,  if  I  can,  to  the  intets  ef  Larm.* 

'  I  behold  thee— disgrace  to  ^hy  ISaeage  !— wilh 

joy* 

I  behold  tbop,  thou  murderer !'  answered  the  boy : 

*  The  bastard  you  curse,  you  behold  hrm  in  me ; 
But  his  brothers*  avenger  that  bastard  shall  be ! 
Draw  !  for  I  am  the  renegade'e  ofispriogf  Mudara ; 
We  shall  see  who  inherits  the  life-blood  of  Lara  !' 

*  I  am  armed  for  the  forest  chaae,  not  for  the  fight ; 
Let  me  go  fur  my  shield  and  my  sword,'  cries  the 

knight. 

*  Now  the  mercy  you  dealt  to  my  brathers  of  old, 
Be  the  hope  of  >hat  mercy  tke  comfort  you  hold ! 
Die  !  foeman  to  Sancha ;  die  !   traitor  to  Lara  !* 
As  he  spake,  there  was  blood  on  the  spear  of  Mu- 
dara." 

And  DOW  for  a  painftil  confession.  Anong 
some  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  volume  of  the 
Orientaks  is  au  awful  ballad,  ''LaL^gende 
delaNoime,"  which  would  have  gladdened 
the  soul  of  Monk  Lewis,  and — better  than 
his  own  ''Cloud-kings  and  Water-kings" 
—better  than  Souihey's  "Old  Women  of 
Berkelev"  and  "  Painters  of  Florence  "— 
better  than  Sir  Walter's  contrtbutioBS  to 
that  collection — would,  with  its  grtm  Ger- 
man conception,  clothing  itself  in  the  fierce 
colors  of  Spanish  passion  and  the  dark 
light  of  Spanish  scenery,  its  reckless  rih> 
pidity  of  verse  oontrasting  with  the  solemn 
horror  of  the  tak,  its  bizarre  refraim  nag- 
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ing  ever  and  anon  amid  the  recounted  crime 
and  the  recorded  punishment — would,  we 
say,  have  made  the  fortune  of  the  Tales  of 
Wonder,  We  confess,  with  confusion  of 
face,  that  it  has  baffled  our  powers  of 
''  oversetting."  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  ex< 
tract  it,  with  its  four-and-twenty  stanzas  of 
eight  lines  a-piece ;  but  we  freely  offer  a 
couple  of  uncut  copies  of  Re  gin  a  to  who- 
ever shall  worthily  execute  its  traduction. 
But  let  him  who  attempts  it  beware  what 
he  is  about.  It  well-nigh  drove  us  to  an 
act  of  the  last  desperation.  For  the  life  of 
ns,  we  could  not  succeed  in  rendering,  with 
safe  gravity,  the  singular  refrain, — which, 
by  the  bye,  while  perfectly  in  character 
with  the  land  of  the  toreador,  is  decidedly 
of  the  northern  ballad,  by  its  want  of  con- 
nexion with  the  current  of  the  story, — 

**  Eofkni,  voici  des  bGenfs  qai  passent, 
Cachez  vai  rouges  tabliers. 

To  alter  it  would  be  to  take  the  tale  into 
iBOther  country,  and  thus  destroy  one-half 
of  its  effect. 

To  console  ourselves  for  our  incapacity 
in  the  terrible  line,  we  have  had  recourse  to 
the  pathetic.  Under  the  nnassuming  title 
of  *'  Guitare,"  Victor  slips  into  our  hand  a 
bit  of  ballad  poetry  of  that  rich  and  rare 
quality,  in  which  exquisite  Art  vindicates 
to  itself  the  grace  and  charm  of  Nature. 
Listen  and  judge : — 

"  *Twai  Gastibelza,  ranger  bold. 

And  thus  it  was  he  sung, — 
'  O  who  doth  here  Sabina  know, 

Ye  villagers  among? 
Dance  on  the  while !    On  Mount  Falod 

Die  the  last  streaks  of  day ; — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

Doth  any  my  senora  know, 

Sabina,  bright  and  brown  ?  Z 

Her  mother  was  the  gipsy  old 

Of  Anteqnera's  town : 
Who  shriek'd  at  night  in  the  great  tow*r, 

Like  to  the  owlet  grey. — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

Dance  on  !  the  goods  the  hour  bestows 

Were  meant  lor  us  to  use ; 
O  she  was  &ir ;  her  bright  black  eye 

Made  lover's  f<incy  muse 
Now  to  this  greybeard  with  his  child 

Giye  je  an  alms,  I  pray  ! — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

The  queen  beside  her  had  been  plain, 
>    When,  on  the  bridge  at  eye, 


At  fair  Toledo,  yon  beheld 
Her  lovely  bosom  heave, 

'Neath  bodice  black,  and  chaplet  old 
Upon  her  neck  that  lay. — 

The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain 
Will  witch  my  wits  away. 


The  king  unto  his  nephew  said, 

Beholding  her  so  fair, 
*  But  fur  a  kiss,  a  smile  of  her. 

But  for  a  lock  of  hair. 
Trust  me,  Don  Ruy,  Td  give  broad  Spain, 

I'd  give  Peru's  rich  sway  !' — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  come* 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

I  know  not  if  I  loved  this  dame, 

But  this  I  know  and  own. 
That  for  one  look  from  out  her  soul 

Right  gladly  had  I  gone, 
'Neath  bolt  and  chain  to  work  the  oar. 

For  ten  long  years  to  stay. — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

One  summer's  day,  one  sunny  day, 

She  with  her  sister  came, 
To  sport  her  in  the  rivulet. 

That  bright  and  beauteous  dame  ! 
I  saw  her  young  companion's  foot, 

I  saw  her  knee,  i'fay — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

When,  simple  shepherd,  I  beheld 

That  fresh  and  fair  donzel, 
Methought  'twas  Cleopatra's  self. 

Who  led, — as  legends  tell, — 
Captive  the  Cssar  of  Almaine, 

•That  might  not  say  her  nay. — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

Dance,  villagers,  the  night  draws  down  I 

Sabina, — wo  the  hour  ! — 
Did  sell  her  4ove,  did  sell  her  all, 

Sold  heart  and  beauty's  dow'r. 
For  Count  Saldana's  ring  of  gold. 

All  for  a  trinket  gay. — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

Now  let  me  lean  on  this  old  seat, 

For  I  am  tired,  perdy. 
I  tell  you  with  this  Count  she  fled. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  me. 
They  went  by  the  Cerdana  road, 

Whither,  I  cannot  say.— 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 


I  saw  her  pass  my  dwelling  by, 
'Twas  my  last  look  for  aye  ! 


imy  _, 

And  now  I  go  grieving  and  low, 

And  dreaming  all  the  day  ; 
My  sword's  hung  up,  my  heart's  afar 

Over  yon  hills  astray. — 
O  the  wind  that  *thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Hath  witched  my  wits  away." 

And  now,  adieu,  Victor !    Peer  thoogli 
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tlMMi  be,  forget  B0i  tfatne  other  detignation : 
ior  all  the  green-braided  badge  of  thy  new 
order,  see  that  thou  discard  not  the  Muse's 
livery :  and,  in  the  intervals  of  senatorial 
session,  give  us  yet  another  of  those  de- 
lightful volumes  of  thine,  with  their  quaint, 
fantastic,  arabesque,  crepuscular,  enigmati- 
cal titles. 
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TEAVELLING  LETTERS,  WRITTEN  ON 
THE  ROAD. 

BT  OHARLES  D1GKEN8. 

XIL 

TO   ROME  BY   PISA   AND   SIENA. 

There  is  nothing  in  Italy,  more  beauti- 
ful to  roe,  than  the  eoast-road  between  Ge- 
noa and  Spezzia.  On  one  side :  sometimes 
far  below,  sometimes  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  road,  and  often  skirted  by  broken  rocks 
of  many  shapes:  there  is  the  free  blue  sea, 
with  here  and  there  a  picturesque  feluca 
ffliding  slowly  on ;  on  the  other  side,  are 
lofly  hills,  ravines  besprinkled  with  white 
cottages,  patches  of  dark  olive  woods, 
country  churches  with  their  light  open 
towers,  and  couniry  houses  gaily  painted. 
On  every  bank  and  knoll  by  the  way  side, 
the  wild  cactus  and  aloe  flourish  in  exube- 
rant profusion ;  and  the  gardens  of  the 
bright  villages  along  the  road,  are  seen,  all 
blushing  in  the  summer-time  with  clusters 
of  the  Belladonna,  and  are  fragrant  in  ihe 
autumn  and  winter  with  golden  oranges 
and  lemons. 

Some  of  the  villages  are  inhabited,  al- 
most exclusively,  by  fishermen ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  their  great  boats  hauled  up 
on  the  beach,  making  little  patches  of 
shade,  where  they  lie  asleep,  or  where  the 
women  and  children  sit  romping  and  look- 
ing out  to  sea,  while  they  mend  their  nets 
upon  the  shore*  There  is  one  town,  Ca- 
moglia,  with  its  little  harbor  on  the  sea, 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  road:  where 
families  of  mariners  live,  who,  time  out  of 
mind,  have  owned  coasting-vessels  in  that 
place,  and  have  traded  to  Spain  and  else- 
where. Seen  from  the  road  above,  it  is 
like  a  tiny  model  on  the  margin  of  the 
dimpled  water,  shi|iing  in  the  sun.  De- 
scended into,  by  the  winding  mule«tracks, 
it  is  a  perfect  miniature  of  a  primitive 


faring  town ;  the  sdtest,  roughest,  most  pi- 
ratical little  place  that  ever  was  seen. 
Great  rusty  iron  rings  and  mooring-cbainiB, 
capstans,  and  fragments  of  old  masts  and 
spars,  choke  up  the  way;  hardy  rough- 
weather  boats,  and  seamen's  clothing,  flut- 
ter in  the  little  harbor  or  are  drawn  out  on 
the  sunny  stones  to  dry ;  on  the  parapet  of 
the  rude  pier,  a  few  amphibious-looking 
fellows  lie  asleep,  with  their  legs  dangling 
over  the  wall,  as  though  earth  or  water 
were  all  one  to  them,  and  if  they  slipped 
in,  they  would  float  away,  dozing  comfort- 
ably among  the  fishes ;  the  church  is  bright 
with  trophies  of  the  sea,  and  votive  offer- 
ings, in  commemoration  of  escape  from 
storm  and  shipwreck.  The  dwellings  not 
immediately  abutting,  on  the  harbor  are  ap- 
proached by  blind,  low  archways,  and  by 
crooked  steps,  as  if  in  darkness  and  in 
difliculty  of  access  they  should  be  like 
holds  of.  ships,  or  inconvenient  cabins  un- 
der water ;  and  every  where,  there  is  a 
smell  of  fish,  and  seaweed,  and  old  rope. 

The  coast-road  whence  Camoglia  is  de- 
scried so  far  below,  is  famous,  in  the  warm 
season,  especially  in  some  parts  near  Ge- 
noa, for  fire-flies.  Walking  there,  on  a 
dark  night,  I  have  seen  it  made  one  spark- 
ling firmament  by  these  beautiful  insects ; 
so  that  the  distant  stars  were  pale  against 
the  flash  and  glitter  that  epangled  every 
olive  wood  and  hill-side,  and  pervaded  the 
whole  air. 

It  was  not  in  such  a  season,  however, 
that  we  traversed  this  road  on  our  way  to 
Rome.  The  middle  of  January  was  only 
just  past,  and  it  was  very  gloomy  and  dark 
weather;  very  wet  besides.  In  crossing 
the  fine  Pass  of  Braeco,  we  encountered 
such  a  storm  of  mist  and  rain,  that  we 
travelled  in  a  cloud  the  whole  way.  There 
might  have  been  no  Meditertanean  in  the 
world,  for  any  thing  we  saw  of  it  there, 
except  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  clear- 
ing the  mist  before  it,  for  a  moment,  show- 
ed the  agitated  sea  at  a  great  depth  below, 
lashing  the  distant  rocks,  and  spouting  up 
its  foam  furiously.  The  rain  was  inces- 
sant ;  every  brook  and  torrent  was  greatly 
swollen  ;  and  such  a  deafening  leaping,  and 
roaring,  and  thundering  of  water,  I  never 
beard  the  like  of  in  my  life. 

Hence,  when  we  came  to  Spezzia,  we 
found  that  the  Magra,  an  unbridged  river 
on  the  high-road  to  Pisa,  was  too  high  to 
be  safely  crossed  in  the  Ferry  Boat,  and 
were  fain  to  wait  until  the  afternoon  of 
next  day,  when  it  had,  in  some  degree, aub- 
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sided.  Spez2U,  however,  is  a  good  place 
to  tarry  at;  by  reason,  firstly,  of  its  beau- 
tiful bay ;  secondly,  of  its  ghostly  Inn  ; 
thirdly,  of  the  head-dress  of  the  wonfen, 
who  wear,  on  one  side  of  their  head,  a 
small  doll's  straw  hat,  stuck  on  to  the 
hair;  which  is  certainly  the  oddest  and 
most  roguish  head-gear  that  ever  was  in- 
vented. 

The  Magra  safely  crossed  in  the  Ferry 
Boat — the  passage  is  not  by  any  means 
agreeable,  when  the  current  is  swollen  and 
strong — we  arrived  at  Carrara,  within  a  few 
hours.  In  good  time  next  morning,  we  got 
some  ponies,  and  went  out  to  see  the  mar- 
ble quarries. 

They  are  four  or  five  great  glens,  run- 
ning up  into  a  range  of  lofly  hills,  until 
they  can  run  no  longer^  and  are  stopped  by 
being  abruptly  strangled  by  Nature.  The 
quarries,  or  "caves,''  as  they  call  them 
there,  are  so  many  openings,  high  up  in  the 
hills,  (m  either  side  of  these  passes,  where 
they  blast  and  excavate  for  marble  :  which 
may  turn  oat  good  or  bad :  may  make  a 
man's  fortune  very  quickly,  or  ruin  him  by 
the  great  expense  of  working  what  is  worth 
nothing.  Some  of  these  caves  were  open- 
ed by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  remain  as 
they  led  them  to  this  hour.  Many  others 
are  being  worked  at  this  moment ;  others 
are  to  be  begun  to-morrow,  next  week, 
next  month ;  others  are  unbouj^ht,  un- 
thought  of;  and  marble  enough  for  more 
ages  than  have  passed  since  the  place  was 
resorted  to,  lies  hidden  every  where  :  pa- 
tiently awaiting  its  time  of  discovery. 

As  you  toil  and  clamber  up  one  of  these 
steep  gorges  (having  left  your  pony  sodden- 
ing  his  girths  tn  water,  a  mile  or  two  lower 
down)  you  hear,  every  now  and  then,  echo- 
ing among  the  hills,  in  a  low  tone,  more 
silent  than  the  previous  silence,  a  melan- 
choly warning  bugle, — a  signal  to  the  mi- 
ners to  withdraw.  Then,  there  is  a  thun- 
dering, and  echoing  from  hill  to  hill,  and 
perhaps  a  splashing  up  of  great  fragments 
of  rock  into  the  air;  and  on  you  toil 
again  until  some  other  bugle  sounds,  in  a 
new  direction,  and  you  stop  directly,  lest 
yoa  should  come  within  the  range  of  the 
new  explosion. 

ThereJ  were  numbers  of  men,  working 
high  up  in  these  hills— -on  the  sides— clear- 
ing away,  and  sending  down  the  broken 
masses  of  stone  and  earth,  to  make  way 
f<Mr  the  blocks  of  marble  that  had  been  dis- 
eovered.  As  these  came  rolling  down  from 
nneeen  hands  into  the  narrow  valley,  I  could 


not  help  thinking  of  the  deep  glea  (just  llfte 
same  sort  of  glen)  where  the  Roe  kfl  Siis- 
bad  the  Sailor ;  and  where  the  merctmnto 
from  the  heights  above,  flung  down  great 
pieces  of  meat  for  the  diamonds  to  stick  K». 
There  were  no  eagles  here,  to  darken  the 
sun  in  their  swoop,  and  pounce  uptm  them  ; 
but  it  was  as  wild  and  fierce  as  if  there  had 
been  hundreds. 

But  the  road,  the  road  down  which  the 
marble  comes,  <however  immense  the 
blocks !  The  genius  of  the  country,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  institutions,  pave  that  road, 
repair  it,  watch  it,  keep  it  going !  Con- 
ceive a  channel  of  water  running  over  m 
roeky  bed,  beset  with  great  heaps  of  stone 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  winding  down  the 
middle  of  this  valley ;  and  that  being  the 
road — ^because  it  was  the  road  five  hundred 
years  ago!  Imagine  the  clumsy  carts  of 
five  hundred  years  ago,  being  used  to  this 
hour,  and  drawn,  as  they  used  to  be,  five 
hundred  years  ago,  by  oxen,  whose  ances- 
tors were  worn  to  death  five  hundred  years 
ago,  as  their  unhappy  descendants  are  now, 
in  twelve  months,  by  the  suffering  and  ago- 
ny of  this  cruel  work !  Two  pair,  foar 
pair,  ten  pair,  twenty  pair,  to  one  block, 
according  to  its  size;  down  it  must  come, 
this  way.  In  their  struggling  from  stone 
to  stone,  with  their  enormous  loads  behind 
them,  they  die  frequently  upon  the  spot ; 
and  not  they  alone;  for  their  passionate 
drivers,  sometimes  tumbling  down  in  their 
energy,  are  crushed  to  death  beneath  the 
wheels.  But  it  was  good  five  hundred 
years  ago,  and  it  must  be  good  now ;  and  a 
railroad  down  one  of  these  steeps  (the 
easiest  thing  in  the  worfd)  would  be  flat 
blasphemy. 

W  hen  we  stood  aside  to  see  one  of  these 
cars  drawn  by  only  a  pair  of  oxen  (for  it 
had  but  one  small  block  of  marble  on  it), 
coming  down,  I  hailed,  in  my  heart,  the 
man  who  sat  upon  the  heavy  yoke,  to  keep 
it  on  the  neck  of  the  poor  beasts — and  who 
faced  backward  :  not  before  him — as  the 
very  Devil  of  true  despotisuT.  He  had  a 
great  rod  in  his  hand,  with  an  iron  point ; 
and  when  they  could  plough  and  force  their 
way  through  the  loose  bed  of  the  torrent 
no  longer,  and  came  to  a  stop,  he  poked  it 
into  their  bodies,  beat  it  on  their  heads, 
screwed  it  round  and  round  in  their  nos- 
trils, got  them  on  a  yard  or  two,  in  the 
madness  of  intense  pain  ;  repeated  all  these 
persuasions,  with  increased  intensity  of 
purpose,  when  they  stopped  again;  got 
ibem  on,  once  more;  forced  and  goiadad 
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them  to  an  abnipter  point  of  the  descent ; 
and  wheti  their  writhing  and  smarting,  and 
the  weight  behind  them,  bore  them  plung- 
ing down  the  precipice  in  a  cloud  of  scat* 
.ter^d  water,  whirled  his  rod  abore  his 
head,  and  gave  a  great  whoop  and  halio, 
as  if  he  had  achieved  something,  and  had 
no  idea  that  they  might  shake  him  off,  and 
blindly  mash  his  brains  upon  the  road,  in 
the  noon-tide  of  his  triumph. 

Standing  in  one  of  the  many  studii  of 
Carrara  that  afternoon — ibr  it  is  a  great 
workshop,  full  of  beautifully  finished  copies 
in  marble,  of  almost  every  figure,  group, 
and  bust,  we  know — it  seemed,  at  first,  so 
strange  to  me  that  those  exquisite  shapes, 
replete  with  grace,  and  thought,  and  deli- 
cate repose,  should  grow  odt  of  all  this  toil, 
and  sweat  and  torture !  But  I  soon  found  a 
parallel  to  it,  and  an  explanation  of  it,  in  every 
virtue  that  springs  up  in  miserable  ground, 
and  every  good  that  has  its  birth  in  sorrow 
and  distress.  And,  looking  out  of  the 
sculptor's  great  window,  npon  the  marble 
mountains,  all  red  and  glowing  in  the  de- 
cHne  of  day,  but  stem  and  solemn  to  the 
last,  I  thought,  my  God  !  how  many  quar- 
ries of  human  hearts  and  souls,  capable  of 
far  more  beautiful  results,  are  left  shut  up 
and  mouldering  away,  while  pleasure^travel- 
lers  through  life,  avert  their  faces,  as  they 
pass,  and  shudder  at  the  gloom  and  rug- 
gedtiess  that  conceal  them ! 

The  then  reigning  duke  of  Modena,  to 
whom  this  territory  in  part  belonged, 
claimed  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the 
only  sovereign  in  Europe  who  had  not  re^ 
cognized  Louis  Philippe  as  King  of  the 
French  !  He  was  not  a  wag,  but  quite  in 
earnest.  He  was  also  much  opposed  to 
railroads;  and  if  certain  lines  in  contem- 
plation by  other  potentates,  on  either  side 
of  him,  had  been  executed,  would  have 
probably  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  having 
an  omnibus  plying  to  and  fro,  across  hisnot 
very  vast  dominions,  to  forward  travellers 
from  one  terminus  to  another. 

Carrara,  shut  in  by  great  hills,  is  very 
picturesque  and  bold.  Few  tourists  stay 
there ;  and  the  pe<^Ie  are  nearly  all  con-^ 
nected,  in  one  way  or  other,  with  the  work- 
ing of  marble.  There  are  also  villages 
among  the  caves,  where  the  workmen  live. 
It  contains  a  beautiful  Tittle  Theatre,  newly* 
built ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  custom  there 
to  form  the  chorus  of  laborers  in  the  mar-^ 
ble  quarries,  who  are  self-taught  and  sin^ 
by  ear.  I  heard  them  in  a  ooroie  opera^ 
and  in  an  act  of  "  Norma;"  and  they  ac* 


quitted  themselves  very  weH;  unlike  the 
common  people  of  Italy  generally,  who 
(with  some  exceptions  among  the  Neapoli- 
tans) sing  vilely  out  of  tune,  and  have 
very  disagreeable  singing  voices. 

From  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  beyond 
Carrara,  the  first  view  of  the  fertile  plain  in 
which  the  town  of  Pisa  lies — with  Leghorn^ 
a  purple  spot  in  the  flat  distance — is  em 
chanting.  Nor  is  it  only  distance  that  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view ;  for  the  fruitful 
country,  and  rich  woods  of  olive-trees 
through  which  the  road  subsequently  passes, 
render  it  delightful. 

The  moon  was  shining  when  we  ap- 
proached Pisa,  and  for  a  long  time  we 
could  see,  behind  the  wall,  the  leaning 
Tower,  all  awry  in  the  uncertain  light;  i\^ 
shadowy  original  of  the  old  pictures  in 
school-books,  setting  forth  "  The  Wonders 
of  the  World."  Like  most  things  coi>- 
nected  in  their  first  associatSons  with  school- 
books  and  school-times,  it  was  too  small. 
I  felt  it  keenly.  It  was  nothing  like  so  high 
above  the  wall  as  I  had  hoped.  It  was  mo- 
ther of  the  many  deceptions  practised  by 
Mr.  Harris,  Bookseller,  at  the  corner  of  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  London.  His  Tower 
was  a  fiction,  but  this  was  reality — and,  by 
comparison,  a  short  reality.  Still  it  looked 
very  well,  and  very  strange,  and  was  quite 
as  much  out  of  the  perpendicular  as  Har- 
ris had  represented  it  to  be.  The  quiet 
air  of  Pisa  too ;  the  big  guard-house  at  the 
gate,  with  only  two  little  soldiers  in  it;  the 
streets,  with  scarcely  any  show  of  people  in 
them;  and  the  Arno,  flowing  quaintly 
through  the  centre  of  the  town ;  was  ex- 
cellent. So  I  bore  no  malice  in  my  heart 
against  Mr.  Harris  (remembering  his  good 
intentions)  but  forgave  him  before  dinner, 
and  went  out,  full  of  confidence,  to  see  the 
Tower  next  morning. 

I  might  have  known  better,  but,  some- 
how, I  had  expected  to  see  it,  casting  its 
long  shadow  on  a  public  street  where  peo- 
ple came  and  went  all  day.  It  was  a  sur- 
prise to  me  to  find  it  in  a  ffrave  retired 
place,  apart  from  the  general  resort,  and 
carpeted  with  smooth  green  turf.  But  the 
group  of  buildings  clustered  on  and  abottt 
this  verdant  carpet,  comprising  the  Tower, 
the  Baptistery,  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Campo  Santo,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  and  beautiful  in  the  whole 
world ;  and  from  being  clustered  there,  to- 
gether, away  from  the  ordinary  transactions 
and  details  of  the  town,  they  have  a  snifu- 
larly  venerable  and  impressive  charader. 
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It  10  the  arcbitectoral  eflseace  of  a  rich 
old  citj,  with  al]  its  common  life  aod  com- 
mon habitations  pressed  out  and  filtered 
away. 

SisMONDi  compares  the  tower,  to  the 
usual  pictorial  representations  in  children's 
books,  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  It  is  a 
happy  simile,  and  conveys  a  better  idea  of 
the  building  than  chapters  of  labored  de- 
scription. Nothing  can  exceed  the  grace 
and  lightness  of  the  structure ;  nothing  can 
be  more  remarkable  than  its  general  ap- 
pearance. In  the  course  of  the  ascent  to 
the  top  (which  is  by  an  easy  staircase),  the 
inclination  is  not  very  apparent;  but,  at 
the  summit,  it  becomes  so,  and  gives  one 
the  sensation  of  being  in  a  ship  that  has 
heeled  over,  through  the  action  of  an  ebb- 
tide. The  effect  upon  the  low  side,  so  to 
speak — looking  over  from  the  gallery,  and 
seeing  the  sha^  recede  to  its  base^^is  very 
startling;  and  I  saw  a  nervous  traveller 
hold  on  to  the  Tower  involuntarily,  after 
glancing  down,  as  if  he  had  some  idea  of 
prepping  it  up.  The  view  within,  from  the 
ground— looking  up,  as  through  a  slanted 
tube — is  also  very  curious.  It  cetainly  in- 
clines as  much  as  the  most  sanguine  tour- 
ist could  desire.  The  natural  impulse  of 
ninty-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred,  who 
were  about  to  recline  upon  the  grass  below 
it,  to  rest  and  contemplate  the  adjacent 
buildings,  would  probably  be  not  to  take 
up  their  position  under  the  leaning  side,  it 
is  so  very  much  aslant. 

The  manifold  beauties  of  the  Cathedral 
and  Baptistery  need  no  recapitulation  from 
me ;  though  in  this  case,  as  in  a  hundred 
others,  I  find  it  difficult  to  separate  my  own 
delight  in  recalling  them,  from  your  weari- 
ness in  having  them  recalled.  There  is  a 
picture  of  St.  Agnes,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
in  the  former,  and  there  are  a  variety  of 
rich  columns  in  the  latter,  that  tempt  roe 
strongly. 

It  is,  I  hope,  no  breach  of  my  resolution 
not  to  be  tempted  into  elaborate  descrip- 
tions, to  remember  the  Campo  Santo; 
where  grass-grown  graves  are  dug  in  earth 
brought  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago, 
firora  the  Holy  Land ;  and  where  there  are, 
surrounding  them,  such  cloisters,  with  such 
playing  lights  and  shadows  falling  through 
their  delicate  tracery  on  the  stone  pave- 
ment, as  surely  the  dullest  memory  could 
never  forget.  On  the  walls  of  this  solemn 
and  lovdy  place,  are  ancient  frescoes,  very 
much  obliterated  and  decayed,  but  very 
curious.    As  usually  hapiiens  in  almost  any 


collection  of  paintiags,  of  any  sort,  in  ItA- 
ly,  where  there  are  many  heads,  there  is,  ia 
one  of  them,  a  striking  accidental  likenese 
of  Napoleon.  At  one  time,  I  used  to  please 
my  fancy  with  the  speculation    whether 
these  old  painters,  at  their  work,  had  a 
foreboding  knowledge    of  the    man    wba 
would  one  day  arise  to  wreak  such  destruc- 
tion upon  art :  whose  soldiers  would  maka 
targets  of  great  pictures,  and  stable  their 
horses  among  triumphs  of   architectare. 
But  the  same  Corstcan  face  is  so  plentifol 
in  .some  parts  of  Italy  at  this  day,  that  a 
more  commonplace  soluti4Mi  of  the  coinci- 
dence is  unavoidable. 

If  Pisa  be  the  seventh  wonder  of  the 
world  in  right  of  its  Tower,  it  may  claim 
to  be,  at  least,  the  second  or  third  in  right 
of  its  beggars.    They  waylay  the  unbappj 
visiter  at  every  turn,  escort  him  to  every 
door  he  enters  at,  and  lie  in  wait  for  him, 
with  strong  reinforcements,  at  every  door 
by  which  they  know  he  must  come  out. 
The  grating  of  the  portal  on  its  hinges  is 
the  signal  for  a  general  shout,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  appears,  he  is  hemmed  in,  and 
fallen  on,  by  heaps  of  rags  and  personal 
distortions.    The  beggars  seem  to  embody 
all  the  trade  and  enterprise  of  Pisa.    No- 
thing else  is  stirring,  but  warm  air.  Going 
through  the  streets,  the  fronts  of  the  sleepy 
houses  look  like  backs.    They  are  all  so 
still  and  quiet,  and  unlike  houses  with  peo- 
ple in  them,  that  the  (greater  part  of  the 
city  has  the  appearance  of  a  city  at  day- 
break, or  during  a  general  siesta  of  the 
population.    Or  it  is  yet  more  like  those 
backgrounds  of  houses  in  common  prints, 
or    old  engravings,   where  windows  and 
doors  are  squarely  indicated,  and  one  figure 
(a  beggar  of  course)  is  seen  walking  off  by 
itself  into  illimitable  perspecti?e. 

Not  so  Leghorn  (made  illustrious  by 
Smollkt's  grave)  which  is  a  thriving,  busi- 
ness-like, matter-of-fact  place,  where  idle- 
ness is  shouldered  out  of  the  way  by  com- 
merce. The  regulations  observed  there, 
in  reference  to  trade  and  merchants,  are 
very  liberal  and  free ;  and  the  town,  of 
course,  benefits  by  them.  Leghorn  has  a 
bad  name  in  connection  with  stabbers,  and 
with  some  justice  it  must  be  allowed ;  for, 
not  many  years  ago,  there  was  an  assassina- 
tion club  there,  the  members  of  which 
bore  no  ill-will  to  any  body  in  particular, 
but  stabbed  people  (quite  strangers  to 
them)  in  the  streets  at  night,  for  the  plea- 
sue  and  excitement  of  the  recreation.  I 
think  the  president  of  this  amiable  so^e^. 
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was  a  shoeraaker.  He  wa9  taken,  how- 
erer,  and  the  club  was  broken  up.  It 
would,  probably,  have  disappeared  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  before  the  railroad 
between  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  which  is  a  good 
one,  and  has  already  begun  to  astonish 
Italy  with  a  precedent  of  punctuality,  or- 
der, plain  dealing,  and  improvement — the 
most  dangerous  and  heretical  astonisher  of 
all.  There  mast  have  been  a  slight  sensa- 
tion, as  of  earthquake,  surely,  in  the  Vati- 
can, when  the  first  Italian  railroad  was 
thrown  open. 

Returning  to  Pisa,  and  hiring  a  good- 
tempered  Vetturino,  and  his  four  horses,  to 
take  us  on  to  Rome,  we  travelled  through 
pleasant  Tuscan  villages  and  cheerful 
scenery  all  day.  The  roadside  crosses  in 
this  part  of  Italy  are  numerous  and  curi- 
ous. There  is  seldom  a  figure  on  the 
cross,  though  there  is  sometimes  a  face ; 
but  they  are  remarkable  for  being  garnished 
with  little  models  in  wood,  of  every  possible 
object  that  can  be  connected  with  the  Sav- 
iour's death.  The  cock  that  crowed  when 
Peter  had  denied  his  Master  thrice,  is  usual- 
ly perched  on  the  tip-top  ;  and  an  ornitholo- 
gical phenomenon  he  generally  is.  Under 
him  is  the  inscription.  Then,  hung  on  to 
the  cross-beam,  are  the  spear,  the  reed 
with  the  sponge  of  vinegar  and  water  at 
the  end,  the  coat  without  seam  for  which 
the  soldiers  castlots,  the  dice-box  with  which 
they  threw  for  it,  the  hammer  that  drove  in 
the  nails,  the  pincers  that  pulled  them  out, 
the  ladder  which  was  set  against  the  cross, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  the  instrument  of  fla- 
gellation, the  lantern  with  which  Mary 
went  to  the  tomb  (I  suppose),  and  the  sword 
with  which  Peter  smote  the  servant  of  the 
high-priest, — a  perfect  toy-shop  of  little  ob- 
jects, repeated  at  every  four  or  five  miles, 
all  along  the  highway. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  from 
Pisa,  we  reached  the  beautiful  old  city  of 
Siena.  There  was  what  they  called  a 
Carnival,  in  progress  ;  but,  as  its  secret 
lay  in  a  score  or  two  of  melancholy  peo- 
ple walking  up  and  down  the  principal 
street  in  common  toy-shop  masks,  and  being 
more  melancholy,  if  possible,  than  the 
same  sort  of  people  in  England,  I  say  no 
more  of  it.  We  went  off,  betimes  next 
morning,  to  see  the  Cathedral,  which  is 
wonderfully  picturesque  inside  and  out,  es- 
pecially the  latter — also  the  market-place, 
or  great  Piazza,  which  is  a  large  square, 
with  a  great  broken-nosed  fountain  in  it : 
tome  quaint  gothic  houses :    and  a  high 
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square  brick  tower;  outside  the  top  of 
which — a  curious  feature  in  such  views  in 
Italy— hangs  an  enormous  bell.  It  is  like 
a  bit  of  Venice  without  the  water.  There 
are  some  curious  old  Pallazzi  in  the  town, 
which  is  Yery  ancient ;  and  with«>ut  baring 
(for  me)  the  interest  of  Verona,  or  Gfenoa, 
it  is  very  dreary  and  fantastic,  and  most  in* 
teresting. 

We  went  on  again,  as  soon  as  we  had 
seen  these*things,  and  going  over  a  rather 
bleak  country  (there  had  been  nothing  but 
vines  until  now;  mere  walking-sticks  at 
that  season  of  the  year,)  stopped,  as  usual, 
between  one  and  two  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  to  rest  the  horses ;  that  being  a 
part  of  every  Vetturino  contract.  We  then 
went  on  again,  through  a  region  gradually 
becoming  bleaker  and  wilder,  until  it  be<> 
came  as  bare  and  desolate  as  any  Scottish 
moors.  Soon  after  dark,  we  halted  for  the 
night,  at  the  osteria  of  La  Scala :  a  perfect* 
ly  lone  house,  where  the  family  were  sitting 
round  a  great  fire  in  the  kitchen,  raised  on 
a  stone  platform  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
big  enough  for  the  roasting  of  an  ox.  On 
the  upper,  and  only  other  floor  of  this  hotels 
there  was  a  great  wild  ramblrag  s^a,  with 
one  very  little  window  in  a  by-corner,  and 
four  black  doors  opening  into  four  black 
bedrooms  in  various  directions.  To  say 
nothing  of  another  large  black  door,  open- 
ing into  another  large  black  s^la,  with  the 
staircase  coming  abruptly  through  a  kind 
of  trap-door  in  the  floor,  and  the  rafters  of 
the  roof  looming  above :  a  suspicious  little 
press  skulking  in  one  obscure  comer :  and 
all  the  knives  in  the  house  lying  about  in 
various  directions.  The  fire-place  was  of 
the  purest  Italian  architecture,  so  that  it 
was  perfectly  impossible  to  see  it  for  the 
smoke.  The  waitress  was  like  a  dramatic 
brig«id's  wife,  and  wore  the  same  style  of 
dress  upon  her  head.  The  dogs  barked 
like  mad ;  the  echoes  returned  the  compli* 
ments  bestowed  upcm  them  ;  there  was  not 
another  house  within  twelve  miles;  and 
things  had  a  dreary,  and  rather  a  cutHhroat, 
appearance. 

They  were  not  improved  by  mmors  of 
robbers  having  come  out,  strong  and  boldly^i 
within  a  few  nights ;  and  of  their  having 
stopped  the  mail  very  near  that  place. 
They  were  known  to  have  waylaid  some 
travellers  not  long  before,  on  Mount  Veso* 
vius  itself,  and  were  the  talk  at  aH  the  road* 
side  inns.  As  they  were  no  business  of 
ours,  howev«r  (for  we  had  very  Httle  with 
us  to  lose)  we  made  ourselves  merry  on  Ike 
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iiibj«ct,  and  were  verj  soon  as  comfortable 
aa  need  be.  We  had  the  usual  dinner  in  thic* 
aolitary  house ;  and  a  very  good  dhfiner  it 
IB,  when  you  are  used  to  it.  There  is  some- 
thing with  a  vegetable  or  some  rice  in  it, 
which  is  a  sort  of  short-hand  or  arbitrary 
character  for  soup,  and  which  tastes  very 
well,  when  you  have  flavored  it  with  plenty 
of  grated  clieese,  lots  of  salt,  and  abun- 
dance of  pepper.  There  is  the  half  fowl 
of  which  this  soup  has  been  made.  There 
is  a  stewed  pigeon,  with  the  gizzards  and 
livers  of  himself  and  other  birds  stuck  all 
round  him.  There  is  a  bit  of  roast  beef, 
the  size  of  a  small  French  rdl.  There  are 
a  scrap  of  ParnM»san  cheese,  and  five  little 
withered  apples,  alt  huddled  together  on  a 
iroall  plate,  and  crowding  one  upon  the 
other,  as  if  each  were  trying  to  save  itself 
from  the  chance  of  being  eaten.  Then 
there  is  coffee ;  and  then  there  is  bed.  You 
don't  mind  brick  floors;  you  don't  mind 
yawning  doors,  nor  banging  windows ;  you 
don't  mind  your  own  horses  being  stabled 
tinder  the  bed  ;  and  so  close,  that  every 
time  a  horse  coughs  or  sneezes,  he  wakes 
you.  If  yoo  are  good  humored  to  the  peo* 
pie  about  you,  and  speak  pleasantly,  and 
look  cheerful,  take  my  word  for  it  you  may 
be  well  entertained  in  the  very  worst  Italian 
Inn,  and  always  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner, and  may  go  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  (despite  all  stories  to  the 
Contrary)  without  any  great  trial  of  your 
patience  any  where.  Especially,  when  you 
get  such  wine  in  flasks,  as  the  Orvieto,  and 
the  Monle  Pulciano. 

It  was  a  bad  morning  when  we  left  this 
place ;  and  we  went,  for  twelve  hours,  orer 
a  country  as  barren,  as  stony,  and  as  wild, 
as  Cornwall  in  England,  until  we  came  to 
Radicofani,  where  there  is  a  ghostly,  goblin 
inn  :  once  a  hunting-seat,  belonging  to  the 
Dukes  of  Tuscany.  It  is  full  of  such  ram- 
bling corridors,  and  gaunt  rooms,  that  all  the 
murdering  and  phantom  tales  that  ever  were 
Written,  might  have  originated  in  that  one 
house.  There  are  some  horrible  old  Pa- 
lazzi  in  Genoa ;  one,  in  particular,  not  un- 
like it  outside  :  but  there  is  a  windy,  creak- 
ing, wormy,  rustling,  door-opening,  foot-on- 
■taircase-falling  character  about  this  Radi- 
cofam  Hotel,  such  as  I  never  saw,  any  where 
«l«e.  The  town,  such  as  it  is,  bangs  on  a 
iiill^side  above  the  house,  and  in  front  of  iti 
The  inhabitants  are  all  beggars;  and  as 
•ooB  as  they  tee  a  carriage  coming,  they 
■woop  down  upon  it,  like  so  many  birds  of 
pvty 


When  we   got  cm  the   mountain  pass, 
which  lies  beyond  this  place,  the  wind  (as 
they  forewarned  us  at  the  inn)  was  so  ter- 
rific, that  we  were  obliged  to  take  mj  other 
half  out  of  the  carriage^  lest  sbe  sboald   be 
blown  over,  carriage  and  all,  and  to  hang 
to  it,  on  the  windy  side  (as  well  as  we  could 
for  laughing)  to  prevent  its  going,  hearen 
knows  where.     For  mere  force  of  wiod, 
this  land-storm  might  have  competed  with 
an   Atlantic   gale,  and  had  a  reasonable 
chance  of  coming  ofTvictorious.    The  blast 
came  sweeping   down  great  gullies  in    a 
range  of  mountains  on  the  right :  so  that 
we  looked  with  positive  awe  at  a  great  roo> 
rass  on  the  left,  and  saw  that  there  was  not 
a  bush  or  twig  to  hold  by.     It  seemed  as  if^ 
once  blown 'from  our  feet,  we  must  be  swept 
out  to  sea,  or  away  into  space.    There  was 
snow,  and  hail,  and  rain,  and  lightning,  and 
thunder  ;  and  there  were  rolling  mists,  trav- 
elling with  infcredible  velocity     It  was  dark, 
awful,  and  solitary  to  the  last  degree ;  there 
were  mountains  above  mountains,  veiled  in 
angry  clouds ;  and  there  was  such  a  wrath- 
ful, rapid,  violent,  tumultuous  hurry,  every 
where,  as  rendered  the  scene  unspeakably 
exciting  and  grand. 

It  was  a  relief  to  get  out  of  it,  notwith- 
standing ;  and  to  cross  even  the  dismal  dirty 
Papal  Frontier.  AAer  passing  through  two 
little  towns ;  in  one  of  which,  Acquapen- 
dente,  there  was  also  a  "  Carnival "  in 
progress:  consisting  of  one  man  dressed 
and  masked  as  a  woman,  and  one  woman 
dressed  and  masked  as  a  man,  walking  an- 
kle-deep, through  the  muddy  streets,  in  a 
very  melancholy  manner;  we  came,  at 
dusk,  within  sight  of  the  Lake  of  Bdsena, 
on  whose  bank  there  is  a  little  town  of  the 
same  name,  much  celebrated  for  malaria. 
With  the  exception  of  this  poor  place,  there 
is  not  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  or 
near  it  (for  nobody  dare  sleep  there) ;  not 
a  boat  upon  its  waters ;  nor  a  stick  or  stake 
to  break  the  dismal  monotony  of  seven-and* 
twenty  watery  miles.  We  were  late  in  get- 
ting in,  the  roads  being  very  bad  from 
heavy  rains;  and,  after  dark,  the  dulnessof 
the  scene  was  quite  intolerable. 

We  entered  on  a  very  difierent,  and  a 
finer  scene  of  desolation,  next  night,  at 
sunset.  We  had  passed  through  Monte- 
fiaschone  (famous  for  its  wine,) and  Viterbo 
(for  its  fountanis) :  and  afler  climbing  up 
a  long  hill  of  eight  or  ten  miles  extent,  came 
suddenly  upon  the  margin  of  a  solitary  lake : 
in  one  part  very  beautiful,  with  a  luxuriant 
wood ;  in  another,  very  barren,  and  shut  la 
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by  blefJc  Toloaiiio  bilk.  Where  this  lake 
flows,  there  stood,  of  old,  a  city.  It  was 
swallowed  up  one  day ;  and  in  its  stead, 
this  water  rose.  There  are  ancient  tradi- 
tions (common  to  many  parts  of  the  world) 
of  the  mined  city  having  been  seen  below, 
when  the  water  was  clear ;  but  however 
that  may  be,  from  this  spot  of  eartli  it  has 
vanished.  The  ground  came  bubbling  up 
above  it ;  and  the  water  too ;  and  here  they 
utand,  like  ghosts  on  whom  the  other  world 
closed  suddenly,  and  who  have  no  means  of 
getting  hack  again.  They  seem  to  be  wait- 
ing the  course  of  ages,  for  the  next  earth- 
quake in  that  place;  when  they  will  plunge 
below  the  ground,  at  its  first  yawning,  and 
be  seen  no  more.  The  unhappy  city  below 
is  not  more  lost  and  dreary,  than  these  fire- 
charred  hills  and  stagnant  water,  above. 
The  red  sun  looked  strangely  on  them,  as 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  made  for 
caverns  and  darkness ;  and  the  melancholy 
water  oozed  and  sucked  the  mud,  and  crept 
quietly  among  the  marshy  grass  and  reeds, 
as  if  the  overthrow  of  all  the  ancient  tow- 
ers and  house-tops,  and  the  death  of  all  the 
ancient  people  born  and  bred  there,  were 
yet  heavy  on  its  conscience. 

A  short  ride  from  this  lake  brought  us  to 
Ronciglione;  a  little  town  like  a  large  pig- 
sty, where  we  passed  the  night.  Next 
morning  at  seven  o'clock  we  started  for 
Rome* 

As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  the  pig-sty  we 
entered  on  the  Campagna  Romana ;  an  un- 
dulating flat  (as  you  know)  where  few  peo- 
ple can  live;  and  where,  for  miles  and 
miles,  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  terri- 
ble monotony  and  gloom.  Of  all  kinds  of 
country  that  could,  by  poHsibility,  lie  out- 
side the  gates  of  Rome,  thb  is  the  aptest 
and  fittest  burial-ground  for  the  Dead  City. 
So  sad,  so  quiet,  so  sullen ;  so  secret  in  its 
covering  up  of  great  masses  of  ruin,  and 
hiding  them  ;  so  like  \ht  waste  places  into 
which  the  men  possessed  with  devils  used 
to  go  and  howl,  and  rend  themselves,  in  the 
old  days  of  Jerusalem.  We  had  to  traverse 
thirty  miles  of  this  Campagna ;  and  for  two- 
and-twenty  we  went  on  and  on,  seeing 
Bothing  but  now  and  t'nen  a  lonely  house,  or 
a  villanous-looking  shepherd :  with  matted 
hair  all  over  his  face,  and  himself  wrapped 
to  the  chin  in  aiirowsy  brown  mantle  :  tend- 
ing his  sheep.  At  the  end  of  that  distance, 
we  stopped  to  refresh  the  horses,  and  to  get 
some  lunch,  in  a  common  malaria-shaken, 
despondent  little  pubUc-house,  whose  every 
inch  of  wall  and  beam,  inside,  was  (accord- 


ing  to  custom)  painted  and  decorated  in  a 
way  BO  miserable  that  every  room  looked 
like  the  wrong  side  of  another  room,  and, 
with  its  wreicned  imitation  of  drapery,  and 
loprsided  little  daubs  of  lyres,  seemed  t9 
have  been  plundered  from  behind  the  scenes 
of  some  travelling  circus. 

When  we  were  fairly  off  again,  we  begai)^ 
in  a  perfect  fever,  to  strain  our  eyes  for 
Rome ;  and  when,  after  another  mile  or 
two,  the  Eternal  City  appeared,  at  length, 
in  the  distance,  it  looked  like-— I  am  half 
afraid  to  write  the  word — like  London  1 1 1 
There  it  lay,  under  a  thick  cloud,  with  iw 
numerable  towers,  and  steeples,  and  roofii 
of  houses,  rising  up  into  the  sky,  and  high 
above  them  all,  one  Dome.  1  swear,  that 
keenly  as  I  felt  the  seeming  absurdity  of 
the  comparison,  it  was  so  like  London^  at 
that  distance,  that  if  you  could  have  shown 
it  me,  in  a  glass,  1  should  have  taken  it  for 
nothing  else. 


XIII. 
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Wb  entered  the  Eternal  City,  at  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  thirti- 
eth of  January,  by  the  Porta  del  Popok^ 
and  came  immediately^^it  was  a  dark- mud- 
dy day,  and  there  had  been  heavy  rain — oa 
the  skirts  of  the  Carnival.  We  did  not^ 
then,  know  that  we  were  only  looking  at 
the  fag  end  of  the  masks,  who  were  driving 
slowly  round  and  round  the  Piazza,  until 
they  could  find  a  promising  opportunity  for 
falling  into  the  stream  of  carriages,  and 
getting,  in  good  time,  into  the  thick  of  the 
festivity  ;  and  coming  among  them  so  fihr 
rnptly,  all  travel-stained  and  weary,  was  not 
coming  very  well  prepared  to  enjo>  the  scena 

We  had  crossed  the  Tiber  by  the  Poute 
Molle,  two  or  three  miles  before.  It  had 
k>oked  as  yellow  as  it  ought  to  look,  and 
hurrying  on  between  its  worn-way  and  miry 
banks,  had  a  promising  aspect  of  desolation 
and  ruin.  The  masquerade  dresses  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Carnival,  did  great  vicJenoe 
to  this  promise.  There  were  no  great  ruina^ 
no  solemn  tokens  of  antiquity,  to  be  seen; 
— they  all  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  ciif. 
There  seemed  to  be  long  streets  of  con>- 
monplace  shops  and  houses,  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  any  European  town  ;  there  were 
busy  people,  equipageft,  ordinary  walkers 
to  and  fro ;  a  multitude  of  chattering  strao- 
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gers.  It  was  no  more  mtf  Rome :  the  Rome 
of  any  body's  fancy,  man  or  boy :  degraded 
and  fallen  and  lying  asleep  in  the  sun  among 
a  heap  of  ruins  :  than  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde in  Paris  is.  A  cloudy  sky,  a  dull 
cold  rain,  and  muddy  streets,  I  was  pre- 
pared for,  but  not  for  this :  and  I  confess 
to  having  gone  to  bed,  that  night,  in  a  very 
indifferent  humor,  and  with  a  very  consider- 
ably quenched  enthusiasm. 
.  Immediately  on  going  out  next  day,  we 
hurried  off  to  St.  Peter's.  It  looked  im- 
mense in  the  distance,  but  distinctly  and  de- 
cidedly small,  by  comparison,  on  a  near  ap- 
proach. The  beauty  of  the  Piazza  in  which 
It  stands,  with  its  clusters  of  exguisite  col- 
umns, and  its  gushing  fountains, — so  fresh, 
so  broad,  and  free,  and  beautiful — nothing 
can  exaggerate.  The  first  burst  of  the  in- 
terior, in  all  its  expansive  majesty  and  glo- 
ry :  and,  most  of  all,  the  looking  up  into 
the  Dome :  is  a  sensation  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. But,  there  were  preparations  for 
a  Festa;  the  pillars  of  stately  marble  were 
swathed  in  some  impertinent  frippery  of  red 
and  yellow ;  the  altar,  and  entrance  to  the 
subterranean  chapel :  which  is  before  it :  in 
the  centre  of  the  church :  were  like  a  gold- 
smith's shop,  or  one  of  the  opening  scenes 
In  a  very  lavish  pantomime.  And  though 
I  had  as  high  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the 
bnilding  (I  hope)  as  it  is  possible  to  enter- 
tain, I  felt  no  very  strong  emotion.  1  have 
been  infinitely  more  affected  in  many  En- 
glish cathedrals  when  the  organ  has  been 
playing,  and  in  many  English  country 
churches  when  the  congregation  have  been 
ainging.  I  had  a  much  greater  sense  of 
mystery  and  wonder,  in  the  Cathedral  t)f 
8an  Mark  at  Venice. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  church  again 
(we  stood  nearly  an  hour  staring  up  into  the 
dome  :  and  would  not  have  "  gone  over " 
the  Cathedral  then,  for  any  money,)  we 
said  to  the  coachman,  '*  Go  to  the  Colis- 
eum." In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  he 
atopped  at  tht$  gate,  and  we  went  in. 

It  is  no  fiction,  but  plain,  sober,  honest 
Truth,  to  say :  so  suggestive  and  distinct  is 
it  at  this  hour :  that,  for  a  moment — actu- 
ally in  passing  in — ^they  who  will,  may  have 
the  whole  great  pile  before  them,  as  it  used 
to  be,  with  thousands  of  eager  faces  staring 
down  into  the  arena,  and  such  a  whirl  of 
strife,  and  blood,  and  dust,  going  on  there, 
as  BO  language  can  describe.  Its  solitude,  its 
awful  beauty,  and  its  utter  desolation,  strike 
upon  the  stranger,  the  next  moment,  like  a 
Keened  sorrow ;  and  never  in  his  life,  per- 


haps,  will  he  be  so  moved  and  orercome  by 

any  sight,  not  immediately  connected   witi 
his  own  affections  and  afflictions. 

To  see  it  crumbling  there,  an   inch    m 
year  ;  its  walls  and  arches  overgrovra  ^irith 
green ;  its  corridors  open  to  the  day ;  the  Iod^ 
grass  growing  in  its  porches ;  youngr  trees 
of  yesterday,  springing  up  on  its  rwLgged 
parapets,  and  bearing  fruit:  chance   pro- 
duce of  the  seeds  dropped  there  by  the  birds 
who  build  their  nests  within  its  chink  a  and 
crannies ;  to  see  its  Pit  of  Fight  filled  up 
with  earth,  and  the  peaceful  Cross  planted 
in  the  centre ;  to  climb  into  its  upper  halls, 
and  look  down  on  ruin,  ruin,  ruin,  all  aboat 
it;  the  triumphal  arches  of  Constantioe, 
Septimus  Severus,  and  Titus ;  the  Roman 
Forum ;   the  Palace   of  the  Ciesars ;     the 
temples  of  the  old  religion,  fallen  down  and 
gone ;  is  to  see  the  ghost  of  old  Rome, 
wicked,  wonderful  old  city,  haunting  the 
very  ground  on  which  its  people  trod.     It 
is  the  most  impressive,  the  most  stately,  the 
most  solemn,  grand,  majestic,    mournfoi 
sight,  conceivable.     Never,  in  its  blood  ieat 
prime,  can  the  sight  of  the  gigantic  Ccdis- 
eum,  full  and  running  over  with  the  lustiest 
life,  have  moved  one  heart,  as  it  must  more 
all  who  look  upon  it  now,  a  ruin.    Goo  be 
thanked  :  a  rtiin  ! 

As  it  tops  the  other  ruins:  standing 
there,  a  mountain  among  graves :  so  do  its 
ancient  influences  outlive  tdl  other  remnants 
of  the  old  mythology  and  old  butchery  of 
Rome,  in  the  nature  of  the  fierce  and  cruel 
Roman  people.  The  Italian  face  changes 
as  the  visiter  approaches  the  city ;  its  beautj 
becomes  devilish  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one 
countenance  in  a  hundred,  among  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  streets,  that  would  not  be 
at  home  and  happy  in  a  renovated  Coliseum 
to-morrow^ 

Here  was  Rome  indeed  at  last ;  and  such 
a  Rome  as  no  one  can  imagine  in  its  full 
and  awful  grandeur!  We  wandered  out 
upon  the  Appian  Way,  and  then  went  on, 
through  miles  of  ruined  tombs  and  brokea 
walls,  with  here  and  there  a  desolate  and 
uninhabited  house :  past  the  Circus  of 
Romulus,  where  the  course  of  the  chariots, 
the  stations  of  the  judges,  competitors,  and 
spectators,  are  yet  as  plainly  to  be  seen  as 
in  old  time  :  past  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Me- 
tella :  past  all  inclosure,  hedge,  or  stake, 
wall  or  fence :  away  upon  the  open  Cam* 
pagna,  where  on  that  side  of  Rome,  nothing 
is  to  be  beheld  but  Ruin.  Except  where 
the  distant  Apennines  bound  the  view  upon 
the  left,  the  whole  wide  proq>ect  is  one  field 
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of  ruin.  Broken  acqoeducts,  lell  in  the 
most  picturesque  and  beaotiftil  clusters  of 
arches;  broken  temples;  broken  tombs. 
A  desert  of  decay,  sombre  and  desolate  be- 
yond all  expression  ;  and  with  a  history  in 
every  stone  that  strews  the  ground. 

On  Sunday  the  Pope  assisted  in  the  per- 
formance of  High  Mass  at  St.  Peter's.  The 
effect  of  the  Cathedral  on  my  mind,  on  that 
second  visit,  was  exactly  what  it  was  at 
first,  and  what  it  remains  after  many  visits. 
It  is  not  religiously  impressive  or  affecting. 
It  is  an  immense  edifice,  with  no  one  point 
for  the  mind  to  rest  upon  ;  and  it  tires  it«> 
self  with  wandering  roond  and  round.  The 
very  purpose  of  the  place  is  not  expressed 
in  any  thing  you  see  there,  unless  you  ex- 
amine its  details — and  all  examination  of 
details  is  incompatible  with  the  place  itself. 
It  might  be  a  Pantheon,  or  a  Senate  House, 
or  a  great  architectural  trophy,  having  no 
other  object  than  an  architectural  triumph. 
There  is  a  black  statue  of  St.  Peter,  to  be 
aure,  under  a  red  canopy,  which  is  larger 
than  life,  and  which  is  constantly  having  its 
great  toe  kissed  by  good  Catholics.  You 
cannot  help  seeing  that :  it  is  so  very  prom- 
inent and  popul  ar .  But  it  does  not  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  temple,  as  a  work  of  art ; 
and  it  is  not  expressive — to  me  at  least— of 
its  high  purpose. 

A  large  space  behind  the  altar,  was  fitted 
up  with  boxes,  shaped  like  those  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  England,  but  in  their  dec- 
oration much  more  gaudy.  In  the  centre 
of  the  kind  of  theatre  thus  railed  off,  was 
a  canopied  dais  with  the  Pope's  chair  upon 
it.  The  pavement  was  covered  with  a  car- 
pet of  the  brightest  green  :  and  what  with 
this  green  and  the  intolerable  reds  and 
crimsons,  and  gold  borders  of  the  hangings, 
the  whole  conceril  looked  like  a  stupendous 
Bon-bon.  On  either  side  of  the  altar  was 
a  large  box  for  lady  strangers.  These  were 
filled  with  ladies  in  black  dresses  and  black 
veils.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Pope's  guard, 
in  red  coats,  leather  breeches,  and  jack- 
boots, guarded  all  this  reserved  space  with 
drawn  swords,  that  were  very  flashy  in 
every  sense ;  and  from  the  altar  all  down 
the  nave,  a  broad  lane  was  kept  clear  by 
the  Pope's  Swiss  guard,  who  wear  a  quaint 
striped  surcoat,  and  striped  tight  legs,  and 
carry  halberds  like  those  which  are  usually 
shouldered  by  those  theatrical  supernumer- 
aries, who  never  can  get  off  the  stage  fast 
enough,  and  who  may  be  generally  observ- 
ed to  linger  in  the  enemy's  camp  after  the 
open  country,  held  by  the  opposite  forces,  | 
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has  been  split  up  the  middle  by  a  codt»I« 
sion  of  Nature. 

I  got  upon  the  border  of  the  green  car* 
pet,  in  company  with  a  great  many  other 
gentlemen,  attired  in  black  (no  other  pass- 
port is  necessary),  and  stood  there  at  my 
ease,  during  the  performance  of  mass.  The 
singers  were  in  a  crib  of  wire-work  (like  a 
large  meat-safe  or  bird-cage)  in  one  corner ; 
and  sang  most  atrociously.  All  about  the 
green  carpet  there  was  a  slowly  moving 
crowd  of  people :  talking  to  each  other  : 
staring  at  the  Pope  through  eye-glasses : 
defirauding  one  another,  in  moments  of  par- 
tial curiosity,  out  of  precarious  seats  on  the 
bases  of  pillars :  and  grinning  hideously 
at  the  ladies.  Dotted  here  and  there  were 
little  knots  of  friars  (Francescini,  or  Ca- 
puccinni,  in  their  coarse  brown  dresset  and 
peaked  hoods)  making  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  gaudy  ecclesiastics  of  higher  degree, 
and  having  their  humility  gratified  to  the 
utmost,  by  being  shouldered  about,  and  el- 
bowed right  and  lefl,  on  all  sides.  Some 
of  these  had  muddy  saadals  and  umbrellas, 
and  stained  garments :  having  trudged  in 
from  the  country.  The  faces  of  the 
greater  part  were  as  coarse  and  heavy  as 
their  dress;  their  dogged,  stupid,  monoto- 
nous stare  at  all  the  glory  and  splendor,  hav- 
ing something  in  it  half  miserable  and  half 
ridiculous. 

Upon  the  green  carpet  itself,  and  gather- 
ed round  the  altar,  was  a  perfect  army  of 
cardinals  and  priests,  in  red,  gold,  purple, 
violet,  white,  and  fine  linen.  Stragglers 
fVom  these  went  to  and  fro  among  the 
crowd,  conversing  two  and  two,  or  giving 
and  receiving  introductions,  and  exchang- 
ing salutations ;  other  functionaries  in  black 
gowns,  and  other  functionaries  in  court- 
dresses,  were  similarly  engaged.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these,  and  stealthy  Jesuits 
creeping  in  and  out,  and  the  extreme  rest> 
lessness  of  the  youth  of  England,  who  were 
perpetually  wandering  about,  some  few 
steady  persons  in  black  cassocks,  who  had 
knelt  down  with  their  faces  to  the  wall,  and 
were  poring  over  their  missals,  became  un- 
intentionally a  sort  of  human  man-traps, 
and  with  their  own  devout  legs  tripped  up 
other  people's  by  the  dozen. 

There  was  a  great  pile  of  candles  lying 
down  on  the  floor  near  me,  which  a  very 
old  man  in  a  rusty  black  gown  with  an  open- 
work tippet,  like  a  summer  ornament  for  a 
fire-place  in  tissue-paper,  made  himself  very 
busy  in  disusing  to  all  the  ecclesiastics  : 
<me  apiece.  They  loitered  about  with  these 
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for  some  time^  nnder  their  arips,  like  walk- 
ing-sticks, or  in  their  hands  like  trun- 
cheons. At  a  certain  period  of  the  cere- 
mony, however,  each  carried  his  candle  up 
to  the  Pope,  laid  it  across  his  two  knees  to 
he  blessed,  took  it  back  again,  and  filed 
off.  This,  was  done  in  a  very  attenuated 
procession,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  occu- 
pied a  long  time.  Not  because  it  takes 
lung  to  bless  a  candle  through  and  through, 
but  because  there  were  so  many  candles  to 
be  blessed.  At  last  they  were  all  blessed  ; 
and  then  they  were  all  lighted ;  and  then 
the  Pope  was  taken  up,  chair  and  all,  and 
carried  round  the  church. 

I  must  say,  that  I  never  saw  any  thing,  out 
of  November,  so  like  the  popular  English 
commemoration  of  the  fifth  oif  that  month. 
A  bundle  of  matches  and  a  lantern  would 
have  mtide  it  perfect.  Nor  did  the  Pope, 
himself,  at  ail  mar  the  resemblance,  though 
be  has  a  pleasant  and  venerable  face ;  for, 
as  this  part  of  the  ceremony  makes  him 
giddy  and  sick,  he  shuts  his  eyes  when  it 
b  performed :  and  having  his  eyes  shut,  and 
a  great  mitre  on  his  head,  and  his  head  it- 
self wagging  to  and  fro  as  they  shook  him 
in  carrying,  he  looked  as  if  his  mask  were 
going  to  tumble  off.  The  two  immense 
fans  which  are  always  borne,  one  on  either 
side  of  him,  accompanied  him,  of  course, 
on  this  occasion.  As  they  carried  him 
along,  he  blessed  the  people  with  the  mys- 
tic sign  ;  and  as  he  passed  them,  they  kneel- 
ed down.  When  he  had  made  the  round  of 
the  church,  he  was  brought  back  again, 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  performance 
was  repeated,  in  the  whole,  three  times. 
There  was  certainly,  nothing  solemn  or  af- 
fecting in  it :  and  certainly  very  much  that 
was  droll  and  tawdry.  But  this  jremark  ap- 
plies to  the  whole  ceremcmy,  except  the 
raising  of  the  Host,  when  every  man  in 
the  guard,  dropped  on  one  knee  instantly, 
and  dashed  his  naked  sword  on  the 
ground  ;  which  had  a  fine  effect. 

The  next  time  I  saw  the  cathedral,  was 
some  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  when 
I  climbed  up  into  the  ball ;  and  then,  the 
hangings  being  taken  down,  and  the  carpet 
taken  up,  but  all  the  framework  left,  the 
remnants  of  these  decorations  looked  like 
an  exploded  cracker. 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  having  been 
solemn  Festa  days,  mud  Sunday  bein|^  al- 
ways a  dies  mm  in  carnival  proceedings, 
we  had  looked  forward,  with  some  impa- 
tience and  eorioeity,  to  the  b^inning  of 
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the  new  week  :  Monday  and  Tuesday  bein^ 
the  two  last  and  best  days  of  the  carnival. 

On  the  Monday  afternoon,  at  one  or  two 
o'clock,  there  began  to  be  a  great  rattling 
of  carriages  into  the  court-yard  of  the  ho> 
tel ;  a  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  all  the  ser- 
vants in  it ;  and,  now   and  then,  a   swift 
shooting  across  some  doorway  or  balcony, 
of  a  straggling  stranger  in  a  fancy  dresa  : 
not  yet  sufliciently  well  used  to  the  same, 
to  wear  it  with  confidence,  and  defy  public 
opinion.     All  the  carriages  were  open,  and 
had    the    linings    carefully    covered  with 
white   cotton  or   calico,  to  prevent  their 
proper  decorations  from  being  spoiled  bj 
the  incessent  pelting  of  sugar-plums ;  and 
people  were  packing  and   cramming  into 
every  vehicle  as  it  waited  for  its  occupants, 
enormous  sacks,  and  baskets-full  of  these 
confetti,  together  with  such  heaps  of  flow- 
ers, tied  up  in  little  nosegays,  that  some 
carriages  were  not  only  brimful  of  flowers, 
but   literally  running  over :  scattering,  at 
every  shake  and  jerk  of  the  springs,  some 
of  their  abundance  on  the  ground.     Not  to 
be  behind-hand  in  these  ebsential  particu- 
lars, we  catised  two  very  respectable  sacks 
of  sugar-plums  (each  about  three  feet  high) 
and  a  large  clothes-basket  full  ^f  flowers  to 
be  conveyed  into  our  hired  barouche,  with 
all  speed.     And  from  our  place  of  observa- 
tion, in  one  of  the  upper  balconies  of  the 
hotel,  we  contemplated  these  arrangemeola 
with  the  liveliest  satisfaction.     The  car- 
riages now  beginning  to  take  up  their  com- 
pany^ and  move  away,  we  got  into  ours, 
and  drove   off  too,  armed  with  little  wire 
masks  for  our  faces;  the  sugar-plums,  like 
Falstafi'^s  adulterated  sack,  having  lime  in 
their  composition. 

The  Corso  is  a  street  a  mile  long;  a 
street  of  shops,  and  palaces,  and  private 
houses,  sometimes  opening  into  a  broad  pi- 
azza. There  are  virandas  and  balconies, 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  to  almost  everj 
house — not  on  one  story  alone,  but  often  to 
one  room  or  another  on  every  story — put 
there  in  general  with  so  little  order  or  reg- 
ularity, that  if,  year  after  year,  and  season 
after  season,  it  bad  rained  balconies,  hailed 
balconies,  snowed  balconies,  blown  balco- 
nies, they  could  scarcely  have  come  into 
existence  in  a  more  disorderly  manner. 

This  is  the  great  fountain-head  and  focus 
of  the  Carnival.  But  all  the  streets  in 
which  the  Carnival  is  held,  being  vigilantly 
kept  by  dragoons,  H  is  necessary  for  car- 
riages, in  the  first  instance,  to  pass,  in  line, 
down  another  thoroughfare,  and  so  come 
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into  the  Corso  at  the  end  remote  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo ;  which  is  one  of  its  ter- 
minations. Accordingly,  we  fell  into  the 
string  of  coaches,  and,  for  some  time,  jog- 
ged on  quietly  enough ;  now  crawling  on  at 
a  very  slow  walk  ;  now  trotting  half  a  dozen 
yards ;  now  backing  fifly ;  and  now  stop- 
ping altogether :  as  the  pressure  in  front 
obliged  us.  If  any  impetuous  carriage 
dashed  out  of  the  rank  and  clattered  for- 
ward, with  the  wild  idea  of  getting  on 
faster,  it  was  suddenly  met,  or  overtaken, 
by  a  trooper,  on  horseback,  who,  deaf  as 
his  own  drawn  sword  to  all  remonstrances, 
immediately  escorted  it  back  to  the  very 
end  of  the  row,  and  made  it  a  dim  speck  in 
the  remote9t  perspective.  Occasionally, 
we  interchanged  a  volley  of  confetti  with 
the  carriage  next  in  front,  or  the  carriage 
next  behind ;  but,  as  yet,  this  capturing  of 
stray  and  errant  coaches  by  the  military, 
was  the  chief  amusement. 

Presently,  we  came  into  a  narrow  street, 
where,  besides  one  line  of  carriages  going, 
there  was  another  line  of  carriages  return- 
ing. Here  the  sugar-plums  and  the  nose- 
gays began  to  fly  about,  pretty  smartly  ,* 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  observe  one 
gentleman  attired  as  a  Greek  warrior, 
catch  a  light-whiskered  brigand  on  the 
nose  (he  was  in  the  very  act  of  tossing  up 
a  bouquet  to  a  young  lady  in  a  first-floor 
window)  with  a  precision  that  was  much 
applauded  by  the  by-standers.  As  this  vic- 
torious Greek  was  exchanging  a  facetious 
remark  with  a  stout  gentleman  in  a  door- 
way— one-half  black  and  one  half  white, 
as  if  he  had  been  peeled  up  the  middle 
'^who  had  offered  him  his  congratulations 
on  this  achievement,  he  received  an  orange 
from  a  house-top,  full  on  his  lefl  ear,  and 
was  much  surprised,  not  to  say  discomfited. 
Especially,  as  he  was  standing  up  at  the 
time ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  carriage 
moving  on  suddenly,  at  the  same  moment, 
stasgered  ignominiously,  and  buried  him- 
self among  his  flowers. 

Some  quarter  of  an  hour  of  this  sort  of 
progress,  brought  us  to  the  Corso;  and 
any  thing  so  gay,  so  bright^  and  lively  as 
the  whole  scene  th#e,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  From  all  the  innumerable  bal- 
conies :  from  the  remotest  and  highest,  no 
less  than  from  the  lowest  and  nearest : 
hangings  of  bright  red,  bright  green, 
bright  blue,  white  and  gold  were  fluttering 
in  the  brilliant  sunlight.  From  windows, 
and  from  parapets,  and  tops  of  houses, 
streamers  of  the  richest  colors,  and  drape- 
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ries  of  the  gaudiest  and  most  sparkling 
hues,  were  floating  out  upon  the  street. 
The  buildii^s  seemed  to  have  been  literally 
turned  inside  out,  and  to  have  all  their  gay- 
ety  towards  the  highway.  Shop-fronts  were 
taken  down,  and  the  windows  filled  with 
company,  like  boxes  at  a  shilling  theatre ; 
doors  were  carried  off  their  hinges,  and 
Ions  tapestried  groves,  hung  with  garlands 
of  flowers  and  evergreens,  displayed  with- 
in ;  builders'  scaffoldings  were  gorgeous 
temples,  radiant  in  silver,  gold,  and  crim- 
son ;  and  in  every  nook  and  corner,  from 
the  pavement  to  the  chimney-tops,  where 
women's  eyes  could  glisten,  there  they 
danced,  and  laughed,  and  sparkled,  like 
the  light  in  water.  Every  sort  of  bewitch- 
ing madness  of  dress  was  there.  Little 
preposterous  scarlet  jackets;  quaint  old 
stomachers,  more  wicked  than  the  smartest 
boddices;  Polish  pelisses,  strained  and 
tight  as  ripe  gooseberries ;  tiny  Greek  caps, 
all  awry,  and  clinging  to  the  dark  hair. 
Heaven  knows  how;  every  wild,  quaint, 
bold,  shy,  pettish  madcap  fancy  had  its  il- 
lustration in  a  dress ;  and  every  fancy  was 
as  dead  forgotten  by  its  owner,  in  the  tu- 
mult of  merriment,  as  if  the  three  old  aque- 
ducts that  still  remain  entire,  had  brought 
Lethe  iuto  Rome,  upon  their  sturdy  arches, 
that  morning. 

The  carriages  were  now  three  abreast ; 
in  broader  places  four ;  oflen  stationary  for 
a  long  time  together;  always  one  close 
mass  of  variegated  brightness;  showing, 
the  whole  street-full,  through  the  storm  of 
flowers,  like  flowers  of  a  larger  growth 
themselves.  In  some,  the  horses  were 
richly  caparisoned  in  magnificent  trappings; 
in  others  they  were  decked  from  head  to 
tail,  with  flowing  ribbons.  Some  were 
driven  by  coachmen  with  enormous  double 
faces  :  one  face  leering  at  the  horses  :  the 
other  cocking  its  extraordinary  eyes  into 
the  carriage :  and  both  rattling  again,  im- 
der  the  hail  of  sugar-plums.  Other  drivers  v 
were  attired  as  women,  wearing  long  ring- 
lets and  no  bonnets,  and  looking  more  ri- 
diculous in  any  real  difficulty  with  the 
horses  (of  which,  in  such  a  concourse, 
there  were  a  great  many)  than  tongue  can 
tell,  or  pen  describe.  Instead  of  sitting  in 
the  carriages,  upon  the  seats,  the  hand- 
some Roman  women,  to  see  and  to  be  seen 
the  better,  sit  in  the  heads  of  the  barouches, 
at  this  time  of  general  license,  with  their 
feet  upon  the  cushions — and  oh  the  flowing 
skirts  and  dainty  waists,  the  blessed  shapes 
and  laughing  faces,  the  free^  good-humored^ 
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gallant  figures  that  they  make !  Ther6 
were  great  vans,  too,  full  of  handsome 
girls — thirty,  or  more  together,  perhaps — 
and  the  broadsides  that  were  poured  into,^ 
and  poured  out  of  these  fairy  fire-ships, 
splashed  the  air  with  flowers  and  bonbons 
for  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  Carriages,  de- 
layed long  in  one  place,  would  begin  a  de- 
liberate engagement  with  other  carriages, 
or  with  people  at  the  lower  windows ;  and 
the  spectators  at  some  upper  balcony  or 
window,  joining  in  the  fray,  and  attacking 
both  parties,  would  empty  down  great  bags 
of  confetti,  that  descended  like  a  cloud,^ 
and  in  an  instant  made  them  white  as  mil- 
lers. Still,  carriages  on  carriages,  dresses 
on  dresses,  colors  on  colors,  crowds  upon 
crowds,  without  end.  Men  and  boys  cling- 
ing to  the  wheels  of  coaches,  and  holding 
on  behind,  and  following  in  their  wake, 
and  diving  in  among  the  horses'  feet  to 
pick  up  scattered  flowers  to  sell  again; 
maskers  on  foot  (the  drollest,  generally)  in 
fantastic  exggerations  of  court-dresses,  sur- 
veying the  throng  through  enormous  eye- 
glasses, and  always  transported  with  an  ec- 
stasy of  love,  on  the  discovery  of  any  par- 
ticularly old  lady  at  a  window ;  Ipng  strings 
of  Policinelli,  laying  about  them  with 
blown  bladders  at  the  ends  of  sticks ;  a 
wagon-full  of  madmen,  screaming  and 
tearing  to  the  life ;  a  coach-full  of  grave 
Mamelukes,  with  their  horse-tail  standard 
set  up  in  the  midst ;  a  party  of  gipsy-wo- 
men engaged  in  terrific  conflict  with  a 
shipful  of  sailors ;  a  man-monkey  on  a  pole, 
surrounded  by  strange  animals  with  pigs' 
faces,  and  lions'  tails,  carried  under  their 
arms,  or  worn  gracefully  over  their  shoul- 
ders; carriages  on  carriages,  dresses  on 
dresses,  colors  on  colors,  crowds  upon 
crowds,  without  end.  Not  many  actual 
characters  sustained,  or  represented,  per- 
haps,, considering  the  number  dressed,  but 
the  main  pleasure  of  the  scene  consisting 
in  its  perfect  good  temper ;  in  its  bright, 
and  infinite,  and  flashing  variety ;  and  in 
its  entire  abandonment  to  the  mad  humor 
of  the  time — an  abandonment  so  perfect, 
8o  contagious,  so  irresistible,  that  the 
steadiest  foreigner  fights  up  to  his  middle 
in  flowers  and  sugar-plums,  like  the  wildest 
Roman  of  them  all,  and  thinks  of  nothing 
else  till  half^past  four  o'clock,  when  he  is 
saddenly  reminded  (to  his  great  regret)  that 
this  is  not  the  whole  business  of  his  exist- 
ence, by  hearing  the  trumpets  sound,  and 
seeing  the  dragoons  begin  to  clear  the 
street. 


[August, 

How  it  ever  is  cleared  for  the  race  that 
takes  place  at  five,  or  how  the  horses  ever 
go  through  the  race,  without  going  over  the 
people,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  But  the 
carriages  get  out  into  the  by-streets,  or  up 
into  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  some  peo- 
ple sit  in  temporary  galleries  in  the  latter 
place,  and  tens  of  thousands  line  the  Corse 
on  both  sides,  when  the  horses  are  brought 
out  into  the  Piazza — to  the  foot  of  that  same 
column  which,  for  centuries,  looked  down 
upon  the  games  and  chariot-races  in  the 
Circus  Maximus. 

At  a  given  signal,  they  are  started  offi 
Down  the  live  lane,  the  whole  length  of  the 
Corso,  they  fly  like  the  wind  :  riderless,  as 
all  the  world  knows:  with  shining  orna- 
ments upon  their  backs,  and  twisted  in  their 
plaited  manes :  and  with  heavy  little  balls 
stuck  full  of  spikes,  dangling  at  their  sides, 
to  goad  them  on.  The  jingling  of  these 
trappings,  and  the  rattling  of  their  hoofs 
upon  the  hard  stones;  the  dash  and  fury  of 
their  speed  along  the  echoing  street ;  nay, 
the  very  cannon  that  are  fired — these  noises 
are  nothing  to  the  roaring  of  the  multitude  : 
their  shouts  :  the  clapping  of  their  hands. 
But  it  is  soon  over — almost  instantaneously. 
More  cannon  shake  the  town.  The  horses 
have  plunged  into  the  carpets  put  across  the 
street  to  stop  them  ;  the  goal  is  reached  ; 
the  prizes  are  won  (they  are  given,  in  part, 
by  the  poor  Jews,  as  a  compromise  for  not 
running  foot-races  themselves) ;  and  there 
is  an  end  to  that  day's  sport. 

But  if  the  scene  be  bright,  and  gay,  and 
crowded,  on  the  last  day  but  one,  it  attains, 
on  the  concluding  day,  to  such  a  height  of 
glittering  color,  swarming  life,  and  frolic- 
some uproar,  that  the  bare  recollection  of 
it  makes  me  giddy  at  this  moment.  The 
same  diversions,  greatly  heightened  and 
intensified  in  the  ardor  with  which  they 
are  pursued,  go  on  until  the  same  hour. 
The  race  is  repeated ;  the  cannon  are  fired ; 
the  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands  are  renew- 
ed ;  the  cannon  are  fired  again ;  the  race 
is  over  ;  and  the  prizes  are  won.  But,  the 
carriages  :  ankle-deep  in  sugar-plums  with- 
in, and  so  befloweted  and^sty  without,  as 
to  be  hardly  recognizable^or  the  same  ve- 
hicles that  they  were,  three  hours  ago :  in- 
stead of  scampering  ofi*  in  all  directions, 
throng  into  the  Corso,  where  they  are  soon 
wedged  together  in  a  scarcely-moving  mass. 
For  the  diversion  of  the  Moccoletti,  the  last 
gay  madness  of  the  Carnival,  is  now  at 
hand ;  and  sellers  of  little  tapers,  like  what 
are  called  Christmas  candles  in  England, 
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are  shoaling  lustily  on  every  side,  **  Moc- 
coliy  Moccoli  I  EccQ  Moccoli !" — a  new 
item  in  the  tumult ;  quite  abolishing  that 
other  item  of  "  Ecco  Fi6ri !  Ecco  Fior — r 
— r  V*  which  has  been  making  itself  audi- 
ble over  all  the  rest,  at  intervals,  the  whole 
day  through. 

As  the  bright  hangings  and  dresses  are 
all  fading  into  one  dull,  heavy,  uniform 
color  in  the  decline  of  the  day,  lights  begin 
flashing  here  and  there :  in  the  windows, 
on  the  house-tops,  in  the  balconies,  in  the 
carriages,  in  the  hands  of  the  foot  passen- 
gers :  little  by  little :  gradually,  gradually  : 
more  and  more  :  until  the  whole  long  street 
is  one  great  glare  and  blaze  of  fire.  Then, 
every  body  present  has  but  one  engrossing 
object ;  that  is  to  extinguish  other  people's 
candles,  and  to  keep  his  own  a-light;  and 
every  body,  man,  woman,  or  child,  gentle- 
man or  lady,  prince  or  peasant,  native  or 
foreigner,  yells  and  screams,  and  roars  in- 
cessantly, as  a  taunt  to  the  subdued,  ''  Sen- 
za  Moccolo,  Senza  Moccolo  !*'  (Without 
a  light!  Without  a  light !)  until  nothing  is 
heard  but  a  gigantic  chorus  of  those  two 
words,  mingled  with  peals  of  laughter. 

'rhe  spectacle,  at  this  time,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  that  can  be  imagined. 
Carriages  coming  slowly  by,  with  every 
body  standing  on  the  seats  or  on  the  box, 
holding  up  their  lights  at  arms'  length,  for 
greater  safety ;  some  in  paper  shades :  some 
with  a  bunch  of  undefended  little  tapers, 
kindled  altogether :  some  with  blazing 
torches;  some  with  feeble  little  candles; 
men  on  foot,  creeping  along,  among  the 
wheels,  watching  their  opportunity,  to  make 
a  spring  at  some  particular  light,  and  dash 
it  out;  other  people  climbing  up  into  car- 
riages, to  get  hold  of  them  by  main  force ; 
others,  chasing  some  unlucky  wanderer, 
round  and  round  his  own  coach,  to  blow  out 
the  light  he  has  begged  or  stolen  some- 
where, before  he-  can  ascend  to  his  own 
company,  and  enable.them  to  light  their  ex- 
tinguished tapers;  others,  with  their  hats 
off,  at  a  carriage-door,  humbly  beseeching 
some  kind-hearted  lady  to  oblige  them  with 
a  light  for  a  cigar,  and  when  she  is  in  the 
fullness  of  doubt  whether  to  comply  or  no, 
blowing  out  the  candle  she  is  guarding  so 
tenderly  with  her  little  band ;  other  people 
at  the  windows,  fishitog  for  candles  with 
lines  and  hooks,  or  letting  down  long  wil- 
low-wands with  handkerchieis  at  the  end, 
and  flapping  them  out,  dexterously,  when 
the  bearer  is  at  the  height  of  his  triumph ; 
ochersy  biding  their  time  in  corners,  with 
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immense  extinguishers  like  halberds,  and 
suddenly  coming  down  upon  glorious  torch- 
es ;  others,  gathered  round  one  coach,  and 
Slicking  to  it;  others,  raining  oranges  and 
nosegays  at  an  obdurate  little  lantern,  or 
regularly  storming  a  pyramid  of  men,  hold- 
ing up  one  man  among  them,  who  carries 
one  feeble  little  wick  above  his  head,  with 
which  he  defies  them  all !  Senza  Moccolo ! 
Senza  Moccolo!  Beautiful  women,  stand- 
ing up  in  coaches,  pointing  in  derision  at 
extinguished  lights,  and  clapping  their 
hands,  as  they  pass  on,  ^r^ing,  **  Senza 
Moccolo!  Senza  MoccoIpj(*V  low  balconies 
full  of  lovely  faces  ^f^  g^  ^Idresses,  strug- 
gling with  ass^ilani^  iiiei^tf  streets;  some 
repressing  them  as  th#'jr!  ollthb  up,  some 
bending  down,  some  lea^h)^  over,  some 
shrinking  back — delicatet^ufnis  and  bosoms 
— graceful  figures — glowing  jfghts,  flutter- 
ing dresses,  Senza  Moc^ol^^  Senza  Mocco* 
lo,  Senza  Moc-co-lo-o-o-o  !H*when  in  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  of  =th^  cry,  and  fullest 
ecstasy  of  the  {*porH  the •.  Ave  Maria  rings 
from  the  church  8te4f)te&^iihd  the  Carnival 
is  over  in  an  instanl^pji^'^^ut  like  a  taper, 
with  a  breath  1         **     i(     ! 

There  was  a  masquerade  at  the  theatre 
at  night,  as  dull  and^f^ij^s^as  a  London 
one,  and  only  remarkaMe 'fft^lhe  summary 
way  in  which  the  house  was  cleared  at 
eleven  o'clock :  which  was  done  by  a  line 
of  soldiers  forming  along  the  wall,  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  and  sweeping  the  whole 
company  out  before  them,  like  a  broad 
broom.  The  game  of  the  Moccoletti  (Uie 
word,  in  the  singular,  Mocoletto;  is  the^l- 
minutive  of  Moccolo,  and  means  a  little 
lamp  or  candle-snuff)  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  ceremony  of  burlesque  mourning 
for  the  death  of  the  Carnival :  candles  being 
indispensable  to  Catholic  grief,  fiut  wheth- 
er it  be  so,  or  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Saturnalia,  or  an  incorporation  of  botjL  or 
have  its  origin  in  any  thing  else,  I  shan  al- 
ways remember  it,  and  the  frolic,  as  a  bril- 
liant and  most  captivating  sight:  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  unbroken  good  humor 
of  all  concerned,  down  to  the  very  lowest 
(and  among  those  who  scaled  the  carriages, 
were  many  of  the  commonest  men  and 
boys)  than  for  its  innocent  vivacity.  For, 
odd  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  of  a  sport  so 
full  of  thoughtlessness  and  personal  display, 
it  is  as  free  from  any  taint  of  immodesty  as 
any  general  mingling  of  the  two  sexes  can 
possibly  be;  and  there  seems  to  prevail, 
during  its  progress,  a  feeling  of  general,  al* 
most  childish,  simplicity  and  confidence, 
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which  one  thinks  of  with  a  pang,  when  the 
Ave  Maria  has  rung  it  away^  ibr  a  whole 
year. 


From  BUekwood*!  HagaEine. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science  who 
Flourished  in  the  Time  of  George  HI, 
By  Henry  Lord  Brovgham,  with  por- 
traits.    London:  Colburn. 

Lord  Brougham  has  resumed  his  me- 
moirs of  the  eminent  writers  of  England  ; 
and  every  lover  of  literature  will  feel  grati- 
fied by  this  employment  of  his  active  re- 
search and  of  his  vigorous  pen. 

One  of  the  most  striking  distinctions  of 
English  public  life  from  that  of  the  Conti- 
jient,  is  in  the  condition  of  statesmen  aAer 
their  casual  retirement  from  power.  The 
Foreign  statesman  seems  to  exist  only  in 
office.  The  moment  that  sees  him  "out 
of  place/'  sees  him  extinguished.  lie  is 
lost  as  suddenly  to  the  public  eye,  as  if  he 
were  carried  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 
He  retires  to  his  country-seat,  and  there 
subsides  into  the  garrulous  complainant 
against  the  caprices  of  fortune,  or  buries 
his  calamities  in  the  quiet  indulgence  of 
his  appetites ;  smokes  away  his  term  of 
years,  subsides  into  the  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon,  occupies  his  studies  with  the 
Cowrt  Gazette,  and  his  faculties  with  cards; 
and|^  finally,  deposited  in  the  family  vault, 
to  continue  the  process  of  mouldering 
which  had  been  begun  in  his  arm-chair,  to 
be  remembered  only  in  an  epitaph.  France, 
at  the  present  day,  alone  seems  to  form  an 
exception.  Her  legislature  affords  a  new 
element  in  which  statesmanship  in  abeyance 
can  still  float :  the  little  vessel  is  there  at 
least  lApt  in  view  of  mankind ;  if  it  makes 
no  progress,  it  at  least  keeps  above  water ; 
and,  however  incapable  of  reaching  the  port 
by  its  own  means,  the  fiuctuations  of  the 
national  surge,  sometimes  so  powerful,  and 
always  so  contemptuous  of  calculation,  may 
at  some  time  or  other  carry  the  craziest 
craft  into  harbor.  But  the  general  order 
of  continental  ministers,  even  of  the  high- 
est rank,  when  abandoned  by  the  monarch, 
are  like  men  consigned  to  the  dungeon. 
They  go  to  their  place  of  sentence  at  once. 
The  man  who  to-day  figured  in  the  highest 
robe  of  power,  to-morrow  wears  the  prison 
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costume.  His  rise  was  the  work  of  the 
royal  will — his  fall  is  equally  the  work  of 
the  royal  will.  Having  no  connexion  with 
the  national  mind,  he  has  no  resource  in 
the  national  sympathies.  He  has  been  a 
royal  instrument :  when  his  edge  becomes 
dull,  or  the  royal  artificer  finds  a  tool  whose 
fashion  he  likes  better,  the  old  tool  is  flun^ 
by  to  rust,  and  no  roan  asks  where  or  why; 
his  use  is  at  an  end,  and  the  world  and  the 
workman,  alike,  "knoweth  it  no  more." 

But,  in  England,  the  condition  of  public 
life  is  wholly  different.  The  statesman  is 
the  creation  of  the  national  will,  and  nei- 
ther in  office,  nor  in  opposition,  does  the 
nation  forget  the  product  of  its  will.  The 
minister  is  no  ofl&pring  of  slavery,  no  offi- 
cial negro,  made  to  be  sold,  and,  when  sold, 
separated  from  his  parentage  once  and  for 
ever.  If  he  sins  in  power,  he  is  at  worst 
but  the  Prodigal  Son,  watched  in  his  ca« 
reer,  and  willingly  welcomed  when  he  has 
abjured  his  wanderings.  Instead  of  being 
extinguished  by  the  loss  of  power,  he  often 
more  than  compensates  the  change,  by  the 
revival  of  popularity.  Disencumbered  of 
the  laced  and  embroidered  drapery  of  of- 
fice, he  often  exhibits  the  natural  vigor  and 
proportion  of  his  faculties  to  higher  advan- 
tage ;  cultivates  his  intellectual  distinctions 
with  more  palpable  success ;  refreshes  hfe 
strength  for  nobler  purposes  than  even 
those  of  ambition ;  and,  if  he  should  not 
exert  his  renewed  popularity  for  a  new 
conquest  of  power,  only  substitutes  for 
place  the  more  generous  and  exalted  deter- 
mination of  deserving  those  tributes  which 
men  naturally  offer  to  great  abilities  exert- 
ed for  the  good  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

We  must  allude,  for  the  national  honor, 
to  this  characteristic  of  English  feeling,  in 
the  changes  of  public  men.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, the  hour  which  deprived  a  states- 
man of  office,  at  once  deprived  him  of 
every  thing.  All  the  world*  ran  away  from 
him,  as  they  would  from  a  falling  house. 
The  crowded  antechamber  of  yesterday 
exhibited  nothing  to-day  but  utter  solitude. 
The  fallen  minister  was  a  leper;  men 
shrank  from  his  touch:  the  contagion  of 
ill-luck  was  upon  him :  and  every  one 
dreaded  to  catch  the  disease.  It  was 
sometimes  even  worse.  The  loss  of  pow- 
er was  the  ruin  of  fAune,  The  Dives 
had  been  suddenly  transformed  into  the 
Lazarus ;  the  purple  and  fine  linen  were 
*'  shreds  and  patches,"  and  not  even  the 
dogs  came  to  administer  to  his  malady. 
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But,  among  us,  the  breakiag  up  of  a  cabi 
net  often  only  gives  rise  to  a  bold  and  bril< 
liant  opposition*  It  is  not  like  the  breaking 
up  of  a  ship,  where  the  wreck  is  irrepara- 
ble, and  the  timbers  are  shattered  and 
scattered,  and  good  for  nothing ;  it  is  often 
more  like  the  breaking  up  of  a  regiment  in 
one  of  our  colonies,  where  the  once  com- 
pact mass  of  force,  which  knew  nothing  but 
the  command  of  its  colonel,  now  takes, 
each  man  his  own  waj,  exhibits  his  own 
style  of  cleverness ;  instead  of  the  one 
manual  exercise  of  musket  and  bayonet, 
each  individual  takes  the  axe  or  the  spade, 
the  tool  or  the  ploughshare,  and  works  a 
new  fertility  out  of  the  soil,  according  to 
his  own  "  thews  and  sinews." 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  the  distin- 
guished author  of  these  Memoirs  is  now 
devoting  himself  to  a  career  of  literature, 
to  which  even  his  political  services  may 
have  been  of  inferior  utility.  He  is  recall- 
ing the  public  memory  to  those  eminent 
achievements,  which  have  so  powerfully  ad- 
vanced the  mental  grandeur  of  our  era ; 
and,  while  he  thus  gives  due  honor  to  the 
labors  of  the  past,  he  is  at  once  encour- 
aging and  illustrating  the  nobleness  of  the 
course  which  opens  to  posterity.  But 
Lord  Brougham's  influence  cannot  be  con- 
tented, we  should  hope,  with  merely  specu- 
lative benefits ;  it  is  for  him,  and  for  men 
like  him,  to  look  with  interest  on  the  struggles 
of  literary  existence  at  the  hour ;  to  call 
the  attention  of  government  and  the  nation 
to  the  neglects,  the  narrowness,  and  the 
caprices  of  national  patronage ;  to  demand 
protection  for  genius  depressed  by  the 
worldliness  of  the  crowd  ;  to  point  out  to 
men  of  rank  and  wealth  a  path  of  service 
infinitely  more  honorable  to  their  own  taste, 
and  infinitely  more  productive  to  their  coun- 
try, than  ribands  and  stars ;  than  the  tink- 
ling of  a  name,  than  pompous  palaces,  or 
picture  galleries  of  royal  price  ;  to  excite 
our  nobles  to  constitute  themselves  the 
true  patrons  of  the  living  genius  of  the 
land,  and  disdain  to  be  content  with  either 
the  offering  of  weak  regrets,  or  the  tribute 
of  worthless  honors  to  the  slumberers  in 
the  grave.  A  tenth  part  of  the  sums  em- 
ploy!^ in  raising  obelisks  to  Burns,  would 
have  rescued  one-half  of  his  life  from  pov- 
erty, and  the  other  half  from  despair.  The 
single  sum  which  raised  the  monument  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh,  would  have 
saved  him  ftt>m  the  final  pressure  which 
broke  his  heart,  elastic  as  it  was,  and 
dimmed  his  intellect,  capable  as  he  still 
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was  of  throwing  a  splendor  over  his  native 
soil. 

This  neglect  is  known  and  suffered  in 
no  other  province  of  public  service.  The 
soldier,  the  sailor,  the  architect,  the  painter, 
are  all  within  sight  of  the  most  lavish 
prizes  of  public  liberality.  Parliament  has 
just  given  titles  and  superb  pensions  to  the 
conquerors  of  the  Sikhs.  The  India  Com- 
pany has  followed  its  example. '  We  ap- 
plaud this  munificent  liberality  in  both  in- 
stances. Two  general  officers  have  thus 
obtained  the  peerage,  with  i£7000  and 
.£5000  a-year.  They  deserved  these  re- 
wards. But  the  whole  literary  encourage- 
ment of  the  British  empire,  with  a  revenue 
of  fifty-two  millions  sterling,  is  <£1200,  lit- 
tle more  than  the  tenth  part  of  the  pensions 
allotted  to  those  two  gallant  men.  J^I200 
for  the  whole  literary  encouragement  of 
England  !  There  can  be  no  greater  scan- 
dal to  the  intellectual  honor  of  the  coun- 
try. The  pettiest  German  principality 
scarcely  limits  its  literary  encour^ement 
to  this  sum.  We  doubt  whether  Weimar, 
between  literary  offices  and  pensions,  did 
not  give  twice  the  sum  annually.  But 
namcS  in  competition  with  the  liberality 
of  the  leading  sovereigns,  it  is  utterly 
mean.  Louis  XIV.,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  allotted  80,000  francs  a-year  to  his 
forty  members  of  the  Academy,  a  sum 
equivalent  in  that  day,  and  in  France,  to 
little  less  than  j^5000  a-year  in  our  day, 
and  in  England.  Frederick  II.  gave  pen- 
sions and  appointments  to  a  whole  corps  of 
literary  men.  At  this  moment,  there  is 
scarcely  a  man  of  any  literary  distinction 
in  Paris,  who  has  not  a  share  in  the  liberal 
and  wise  patronage  of  government,  either 
in  office  or  public  pension. 

But  if  we  are  to  be  answered  by  a  class, 
plethoric  with  wealth  and  rank ;  that  lite- 
rature ought  to  be  content  with  living  on 
its  own  means ;  must  not  the  obvious  answer 
be — Is  the  author  to  be  an  author,  down  to 
his  grave?  Is  there  to  be  no  relaxation  of 
his  toil  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  allowance  for 
the  exhaustion  of  his  overworked  faculties? 
for  the  natural  infirmities  of  years  ?  for  the 
vexations  of  a  noble  spirit  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  caprices  of  public  change  ?  and 
with  its  full  share  of  the  common  calami- 
ties of  life,  increasing  their  pressure  at 
once  by  an  inevitable  sense  of  wrong,  and 
by  a  feeling  that  the  delight  of  his  youth 
must  be  the  drudgery  of  his  age  7  When 
the  great  Dry  den,  in  his  seventieth  year, 
was  forced,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  to 
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exclaim,  *'  Must  I  die  in  the  harness !"  his 
language  was  a  brand  on  the  common  sense, 
as  well  as  on  the  just  generosity,  of  his 
country.  We  now  abandon  the  topic  with 
one  remarks  This  want  of  the  higher  lib- 
erality of  the  nation  has  already  produced 
the  most  injurious  effects  on  our  litera- 
ture. 

All  the  great  works  of  our  ancestral  lite- 
rature were  the  works  of  leisure  and  com- 
parative competence.  All  the  great  dra- 
matic poetry  of  France  was  the  work  of 
comparative  competence.  Its  writers  were 
not  compelled  to  hurry  after  the  popular 
tastes ;  they  followed  their  own,  and  im- 
pressed its  character  upon  the  mind  of  the 
nation.  The  plays  of  Racine,  Corneille, 
Molidre,  and  Voltaire,  are  nobler  trophies 
to  the  greatness  of  France  than  all  the  vic- 
tories of  Louis  XIV.,  than  Versailles,  than 
all  the  pomps  of  his  splendid  reign.  Louis 
Philippe  has  adopted  the  same  munificent 
policy,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  the  same 
honor  with  posterity.  But,  in  England,  the 
keeping  of  a  stud  of  race-horses,  the  build- 
ing of  a  dog-kennel,  or  the  purchase  of  a 
foreign  picture,  is  ignominiously  and  self- 
ishly sufiered  to  absorb  a  larger  sum  than 
the  whole  literary  patronage  of  the  most 
opulent  empire  that  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon.  We  recommend  these  considera- 
tions to  Lord  Brougham  :  they  arc  nobler 
than  politics;  they  are  fitter  for  his  com- 
bined character  of  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher :  they  will  also  combine  with  that 
character  another  which  alone  can  give  per- 
manency to  the  fame  of  any  public  man — 
that  of  the  philanthropist.  His  ability,  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  pas- 
sion for  public  service — qualities  in  which 
his  merits  are  known  to  Europe — designate 
him  as  the  founder  of  a  great  system  of  pub- 
lic liberality  to  the  enterprise  of  genius. 
And  when  party  is  forgotten,  and  cabinets 
have  perished;  when,  perhaps,  even  the 
boundaries  of  empire  may  have  been 
changed,  and  new  nations  rise  to  claim  the 
supremacy  of  arts  and  arms;  the  services 
of  the  protector  of  literature  will  stand  out 
before  the  eye  with  increased  honor,  aAd 
his  name  be  rescued  from  the  common  ruin 
which  envelopes  the  memory  of  ostentatious 
conquerors  and  idle  kings. 

The  present  volume  contains  biographies 
of  Johnson,  Adam  Smith,  Lavoisier,  Gib- 
bon, Sir  Joseph  Banks,  D'Alembert.  We 
shall  commence  with  the  lives  less  known 
to  the  generality  of  readers  than  those  of 
our  great  moralist  and  great  political  econ- 


omist, reserving  ourselves  for  sketches   of 
their  career,  as  our  space  may  allow. 

Lord  Brougham  commences  hb  life   of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  by  a  species  of  apoloj^, 
for  phicing  in  the  ranks  of  philosophers   a 
man  who  had  never  written  a  book.     But 
no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  a  man   mmy 
be  a  philosopher,  without  being  an  author. 
Some  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  philoso- 
phy, of  science,  and  of  practical  power, 
have   been   the   work  of  men  who  never 
wrote  a  book.     In  fact,  the  inventor  is  ge- 
nerally a  man  of  few  words ;  his  disciples, 
or  rivals,  or  imitators,  are  the  men  of  de- 
scription.   The  inventor  gives  the  idea,  the 
follower  gives  the  treatise  ;  but  the  inventor 
is  the  philosopher  after  all.     The  question, 
however,  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is,  whether 
he  was  any  more  an  inventor  than  a  writer. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  either.     Of 
course,  he  has  no  right  to  rank  among  men 
of  science.  Bat  he  bad  merits  of  his  own,  am) 
on  those  his  distinctions  ought  to  have  been 
placed.     He  was  a  zealous,  active,  and  in- 
fluential friend  of  philosophers.     He  gave 
them   his  time,  he  received  them  in  his 
house,  and  he  assisted  their  progress.     He 
volunteered   to  be  the  protector  of  their 
class  ;  he  sympathized  with  their  pursuits  ; 
and  while  adding  little  or  nothing  to  their 
discoveries,  he  assisted  in  bringing  those 
discoveries  before  the  world.     He  loved  to 
be  thought  the  patriarch  of  British  science  ; 
and,  like  the  patriarch,  he  retained  his  au- 
thority even  when  he  was  past  his  labor.     If 
he  filled  the  throne  of  science  feebly,  none 
could  deny  that  he  filled  it  zealously.    The. 
true  definition  of  him  was,  an  English  gen- 
tleman occupying  his  leisure  with  philo- 
sophtcal  pursuits,  and  encouraging  others 
of  more  powerful  understanding  to  do  the 
same. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  of  an  old  and 
wealthy  family,  dating  so  hr  back  as  Ed- 
ward III. ;  first  settled  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  aAerwards  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  He  was  born  in  London  in 
January,  1743.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
sent  to  Harrow,  and  at  thirteen  to  Eton, 
where  the  tutors  observed,  as  has  happened 
in  many  other  instances,  that  he  was  fonder 
of  play  than  of  books.  In  about  a  twelve- 
month, however,  he  became  studious, 
though  not  to  the  taste  of  his  schoolmas- 
ters. The  origin  of  this  change  was  de- 
scribed by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Ever- 
ard  Home,  as  accidental.  One  afternoon 
he  had  been  bathing  with  some  of  the  Eton 
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boysy  and,  on  retammg  to  dress  himself, 
found  that  they  had  led  him  alone.  Walk- 
ing down  a  £reen  lane,  whose  sides  exhib- 
it^ the  wild-flowers  of  the  season,  the 
thought  occurred  to  him,  how  much  more 
natural  and  useful  would  be  the  knowledge 
of  |ilanis,  than  of  Greek  and  Latin.  From 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
botany,  though  still  continuing  that  of  the 
classics.  On  returning  to  his  father's 
house,  he  found  a  copy  of  Gerard's  Herbal, 
which  fixed  his  taste.  He  now  added  to 
his  collecting  of  plants  that  of  butterflies 
and  other  insects.  Lord  Brougham  men- 
tions tiiat  his  father  was  one  of  Banks's  as- 
sociates at  this  period,  and  that  they  em- 
ployed themselves  together  in  natural  his- 
tory. 

Natural  history  has  been  so  frequently 
the  pursuit  of  studious  triflers,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  exempt  it  from  the  charge  of  tri- 
fling. To  gather  plants  which  hare  been 
gathered  a  thousand  times  before,  to  ascer- 
tain their  names  from  a  herbal,  and  classify 
them  according  to  its  list,  seems  to  be  lit- 
tle more  than  a  grave  apology  for  playing 
the  fod.  A  determination  to  gather  all  the 
butterflies  and  blue-bottles  within  ihfo  limits 
of  the  realm,  certainly  has  nothing  that  can 
dignify  it  with  the  name  of  scientific  pur- 
suit. The  collecting  of  pebbles  and  shells, 
or  even  the  arranging  of  animals  in  the 
cases  of  a  museum,  are  accomplishments 
of  so  easy  an  order,  and  of  so  little  actual 
use,  that  they  serve  for  little  else  than  to 
wile  away  the  time.  But  this  trifling  as- 
sumes a  more  important  shape  when  it  rises 
to  the  acquisition  of  actual  knowledge; 
when,  instead  of  classifying  plants,  it  de- 
velopes  tlieir  medicinal  virtues,  and,  instead 
of  embalming  animals,  it  examines  their 
structure,  as  throwing  light  on  the  con- 
formation or  diseases  of  man. 

But  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  fortunately 
relieved  from  subsiding  into  this  foppery, 
by  circumstances  which  forced  him  into 
vigorous  and  useful  exertion.  An  ap- 
proaching transit  of  Venus  had  been  long 
looked  to,  as  giving  an  opportunity  for  as- 
certaining the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth.  It  was  recommended,  that  observa- 
tions on  this  phenomenon  should  be  made 
from  different  stations  on  the  globe.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1761,  the  British  government 
sent  out  two  observers,  one  to  the  Cape, 
and  the  other  to  St.  Helena.  The  French 
government  at  the  same  time  sent  out  three 
— to  Pondicherry,  Siberia,  and  the  Mauri- 
tius.   But  the  weather  was  unfavorable, 
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and  the  observations  were  to  be  regarded 
as  a  failure.  But  there  was  a  second  tran- 
sit in  1769,  and  the  leading  powers  of  Eu- 
rope sent  out  observers ;  England  sending 
a  vessel  to  the  South  Seas,  an  observer  to 
India,  and  two  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Captain 
Wallace  having  lately  made  several  discov- 
eries in  the  Pacific,  public  attention  had 
been  strongly  drawn  to  that  hitherto  scarce- 
ly known  portion  of  the  globe.  The  cele- 
brated Captain  Cook  was  appointed  com- 
mander, and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  stimulated 
by  an  honorable  zeal  and  a  rational  desire 
of  knowledge,  obtained  leave  from  his 
friend.  Lord  Sandwich,  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion. He  took  with  him  Dr.  Solander,  the 
botanist,  and  two  draughtsmen. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1768,  Cook's 
vessel,  the  Endeavor,  sailed  from  Plymouth 
Sound,  and  the  first  point  of  land  at  which 
they  touched  was  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. There  they  encountered  such  sever- 
ity of  cold,  that,  although  it  was  the  sum- 
mer of  those  regions.  Banks  and  Solaader, 
in  one  of  their  botanical  excursions,  had 
nearly  shared  the  fate  of  three  of  their  at- 
tendants, who  perished  from  the  intensity 
of  the  cold.  The  effect  of  this  excess  of 
low  temperature  has  been  often  felt  and 
often  described.  It  was  a  general  torpor 
of  the  frame,  producing  an  almost  irresisti- 
ble propensity  to  sleep.  Every  exertion 
was  painful,  and  the  strongest  desire  was  to 
lie  down  in  the  snow  and  give  way  to  slum- 
ber. Solander,  who  had  acquired  his  expe- 
rience in  botanizing  among  the  Swedish 
mountains,  warned  the  party  of  their  dan- 
ger. "  Whoever,"  said  he,  "  sits  down, 
will  sleep;  whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no 
more."  Yet  he  himself  was  one  of  the  first 
to  yield;  he  insisted  on  lying  down,  fell 
asleep  before  he  could  be  brought  to  the 
fire  which  Banks  had  kindled,  and  was  re- 
stored with  difficulty.  His  companion  had 
felt  a  similar  inclination,  but  resisted  it,  by 
the  greater  energy  of  youth,  and  probably 
of  a  more  vigorous  mind. 

Cook  then  sailed  for  Otaheite,  which  he 
reached  in  April.  The  contrast  of  the  lux- 
urious climate  with  the  inclement  region 
which  they  had  left  behind  them,  was  doub- 
ly striking  to  men  who,  for  upwards  of  half 
a  year,  had  seen  nothing  but  the  ocean  or 
the  deserts  of  Cape  Horn.  They  now  pro* 
ceeded  vigorously  to  the  chief  purposes  of 
their  voyage.  The  captain  and  hb  office's 
prepared  their  instruments  to  observe  the 
transit,  while  Banks  and  his  botanical  at- 
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tendants  ranged  the  island,  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  its  natural  produc- 
tionsy  and  conciliated  the  natives.  The 
effect  of  his  intelligence  and  intrepidity 
was  conspicuouson  an  occasion  which  might 
have  involved  the  scientific  fate  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  quadrant,  though  under 
charge  of  a  sentinel,  had  been  stolen  by  the 
adroitness  of  some  of  the  natives.  But 
without  it  no  observation  could  be  taken. 
Banks  volunteered  to  go  in  search  of  it  into 
the  woods,  made  himself  master  of  it,  and 
conveyed  it  in  safety  to  the  observatory : 
though  followed  by  parties  of  the  natives, 
and  occasionally  compelled  to  keep  them  at 
bay  by  exhibiting  his  pistols. 

The  transit  was  successfully  observed, 
but  it  took  six  hours  for  the  operation.  As 
the  period  approached,  even  the  crew  had 
felt  the  strongest  anxiety  for  its  success. 
The  state  of  the  sky  was  reported  every 
half  hour  during  the  night  before,  and  their 
spirits  rose  and  fell  as  the  report  gave  its 
answer,  clear  or  cloudy.  But  at  dawn  the 
sky  was  brilliant,  and  the  day  passed  with- 
out a  cloud.  Four  other  observations  had 
been  simultaneously  made,  in  Siberia,  Lap- 
land, Hudson's  Bay,  and  California.  The 
general  result  gave  the  sun's  distance  at 
nearly  ninety-four  millions  of  miles. 

The  next  object  of  the  voyage  was  a 
search  for  the  great  southern  continent, 
which  the  philosophers  of  the  day  had  con- 
ceived to  exist,  as  a  '*  necessary  balance  " 
to  the  mass  of  land  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. But  conjectural  philosophy  is  often 
at  fault,  and  necessary  as  this  terrestrial 
balance  was  asserted  to  be,  no  "great" 
southern  continent  has  yet  been  found. 
For  a  while,  even  Cook's  sagacity  seems  to 
have  been  deceived  by  the  mountains  of 
New  Zealand,  which  had  been  discovered, 
in  1620,  by  Tasman.  Cook  sailed  round 
it,  and  explored  its  shores  for  six  months. 
He  then,  on  his  homeward  voyage,  exam- 
ined the  east  coast  of  New  Holland.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper 
to  trace  a  career  so  well  known  as  that  of 
the  celebrated  navigator.  We  refer  to  its 
incidents,  merely  as  connected  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  They  had  run  about  thir- 
teen hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  when,  after 
having  received  some  alarm  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  coral  reefs,  the  vessel  suddenly 
struck.  It  was  Cook's  sagacious  habit, 
nightly,  to  give  all  his  orders  and  precau- 
tions before  he  went  to  rest ;  and  thus,  af- 
ter having  done  all  that  prudence  could  do, 
he  ondressed,  went  to  bed,  and  such  was 
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the  composure  of  his  miod  that  he  instant* 
ly  fell  asleep.  But  immediately  on  the  re»* 
set's  striking,  the  captain  was  on  deck,  and 
giving  his  orders  with  his  characteristie 
coolness.  The  light  of  the  moon  showed 
the  sheathing  l>oards  of  the  ship  floating  all 
round,  and  at  last  her  false  keel.  Their 
fate  appeared  imminent,  but  it  was  oolj 
when  the  day  broke,  that  they  became  fally 
sensible  of  their  forlorn  condition.  The 
land  was  at  eight  leagues'  distance.  There 
were  no  intermediate  islets  on  which  the 
crew  might  be  saved,  and  the  boats  were 
wholly  insufficient  to  take  them  all  at  once. 
To  lighten  the  ship  was  their  first  object. 
Guns,  ballast,  stores,  every  thing  was  thrown 
over.  Ader  two  tides  they  were  enabled 
to  get  the  ship  afloat.  To  their ^reat  re- 
lief^ the  leak  did  not  seem  to  gain  npon 
them,  though  to  keep  it  down  required  the 
labor  of  the  men  night  and  day.  At  length 
a  midshipman  fortunately  suggested  an  ex- 
pedient which  he  had  once  seen  adopted  at 
sea.  This  was  to  draw  under  the  ship's 
bottom  a  sail,  to  which  were  fastened 
oakum,  flax,  and  other  light  substances. 
The  sail  thus  covered  the  leak,  and  enabled 
the  ship  to  swim.  On  pursuing  their  voy- 
age, and  reaching  a  river,  in  which  they 
attempted  to  repair  the  ship,  they  found  that 
her  preservation,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
a  large  fragment  of  rock  which  had  stuck 
into  the  vessel,  and  thus  partially  stopped 
up  the  leak.  In  this  most  anxious  emer- 
gency Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  his  party  ex- 
hibited all  the  coolness  and  intrepidity 
which  were  required ;  and  in  the  subse- 
quent account  of  the  voyage,  received  from 
Cook  himself  well-merited  praises. 

Another  peril  likely  to  be  attended  with 
still  more  certain  ruin,  now  assailed  the 
crew.  The  scurvy  began  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance. The  devastations  of  this  dread- 
ful disease,  in  the  early  history  of  our  navi- 
gation, fortunately  now  appear  almost  fabu- 
lous. It  was  a  real  plague;  it  seemed  al- 
most to  dissolve  the  whole  frame;  teeth  fell 
out,  limbs  dropped  off,  and  the  sufferer 
sank  into  a  rapid,  and,  as  it  was  once 
thought,  an  inevitable  grave.  It  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  powers  which  man 
possesses  to  counteract  the  most  formidable 
evils,  that  this  terrible  disease  is  now  scarce- 
ly known.  It  has  been  overpowered  solely 
by  such  simple  means  as  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables,  and  a  drink  medicated  with 
lemon-juice.  Simple  as  those  expedients 
are,  they  have  saved  the  lives  of  thousands 
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and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  sea-going  pop- 
ulation of  England. 

But  new  hazards,  arising  alike  from  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  vessel  and  their 
ignorance  of  the  coast,  continued  to  pursue 
them.  Never  was  a  voyage  attempted  with 
greater  difficulties  to  surmount,  or  achieved 
with  more  triumphant  success ;  after  hav- 
ing explored  two  thousand  miles  of  this 
perilous  coast,  Cook  took  possession  of  it 
in  the  name  of  his  king,  giving  it  the  title 
of  New  South  Wales. 

At  length  he  arrived  at  Batavia,  where, 
on  lajing  up  his  ship  to  repair,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  their  preservation  throughout 
this  long  voyage  had  been  little  less  than 
miraculous,  her  planks  having  been  in  many 
instances  worn  "  as  thin  as  the  sole  of  a 
shoe."  But  their  trials  were  not  yet  over : 
the  marsh  fever  quickly  laid  up  the  crew  ; 
the  captain,  Banks,  and  Solander,  were 
taken  seriously  ill.  They  set  sail  from  this 
pestilential  island  as  soon  as  possible;  but 
before  they  reached  the  Cape,  three-and- 
twenty  had  died,  including  Green  the  astro- 
nomer, and  the  midshipman  whose  sugges- 
tion had  saved  the  ship.  At  length,  on 
the  12th  of  July,  1771,  they  cast  anchor  in 
the  Downs,  and  Cook  and  his  companions 
were  received  with  national  acclamation. 

The  triumph  of  the  navigation  was  natu- 
rally due  to  Cook,  but  the  most  important 
part  of  the  knowledge  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  empire  was  due  to  the  la- 
bours of  Banks.  It  was  from  his  journals 
that  the  chief  details  of  the  habits,  manners, 
and  resources  of  the  natives  were  derived. 
The  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  pro- 
ducts of  the  Society  Islands,  and  of  New 
Holland,  New  Zealand,  and  new  Guinea, 
had  been  explored,  and  a  vast  quantity  of 
general  intelligence  was  obtained  relative 
to  countries  which  now  form  an  essential 
portion  of  the  British  empire.  The  nov- 
elty of  those  possessions  has  now  worn  off, 
their  value  has  made  them  familiar.  We 
are  fully  acquainted  with  their  products, 
however  we  may  be  still  ignorant  of  their 
powers.  But,  at  the  period  of  this  memor- 
able voyage,  the  Southern  Hemisphere  tvas 
scarcely  more  known  than  the  hemisphere 
of  the  moon.  Every  league  of  the  coast  of 
New  Holland,  and  the  islands  of  the  Great 
Southern  Ocean,  abounded  with  natural 
perils,  heightened  by  the  necessary  igno- 
rance of  the  navigator.  Even  to  this  day, 
many  a  fearful  catastrophe  attests  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  navigation ;  the  coral  rocks 
were  a  phenomenon  wholly  new  to  nautical 
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experience;  and,  in  all  the  modern  im- 
provements of  nautical  science,  full  room  is 
led  for  wonder,  at  the  skill,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  daring,  which  carried  Cook  and 
his  companions  safe  through  the  perils  of 
this  gigantic  navigation.  ' 

A  new  expedition  was  soon  demanded  at 
once  by  the  curiosity  of  the  people  and  the 
interests  of  science.  The  dream  of  a  great 
southern  continent  was  still  the  favorite 
topic  of  all  who  regarded  themselves  as 
philosophers  in  England,  although  Cook 
had  sailed  over  an  unfathomable  ocean,  in 
the  very  tract  where  he  ought,  according  to 
this  adventurous  theory,  to  have  found  a 
continent.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  again  gallant- 
ly volunteered  to  join  the  expedition  which 
was  equipped  for  the  discovery.  His  large 
fortune  enabled  him  to  make  unusual  pre- 
parations ;  but  such  was  his  zeal,  that  he 
even  raised  a  loan  for  the  purpose.  He  en- 
gaged Zofiani,  the  painter,  with  three  assist- 
ant draughtsmen.  He  selected  two  secre- 
taries, and  nine  attendants,  instructed  in  the 
art  of  preserving  plants  and  animals;  he 
also  provided  books,  drawings,  and  instru- 
ments. But  his  natural  ambition  was  sttd- 
denly  thwarted  by  the  opposition  of  ^it 
Hugh  Palliser,  controller  of  the  navy.  For 
whatever  reason — and  it  is  now  difficult  to 
imagine  any,  except  some  jealousy  too  con- 
temptible to  name — so  many  obstructions 
were  thrown  in  the  way,  that  Banks  relin- 
quished the  pursuit,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  a  voyage  to  Iceland.  His  suite,  sea- 
men and  all,  amounting  to  forty  persons, 
reached  the  island  in  1772,  examined  its 
chief  natural  phenomena,  Hecla  and  its  hot 
springs,  and  furnished  its  historian.  Von 
Troil,  with  the  materials  for  the  most  ac- 
curate history  of  this  outpost  of  the  north- 
ern world. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  commenced 
the  career,  natural  to  an  opulent  man  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  but  yet  so  seldom  followed 
in  England  by  individuals  of  even  higher 
means  than  his  own.  He  fitted  up  a  large 
house  in  Soho  Square  with  all  the  prepara- 
tives for  a  life  of  literary  association — a  co- 
pious library,  collections  of  natural  history, 
and  philosophical  instruments.  He  held 
frequent  conversaziones^  gave  dinners,  and 
easily  and  naturally  constituted  himself  the 
leader  of  the  men  of  science  in  London. 
In  Lincolnshire,  where  his  chief  property 
lay,  he  performed  the  part  of  the  liberal  and 
hospitable  country  gentleman  on  a  large 
scale ;  while  in  London,  he  was  the  first 
person  to  whom  scientific  foreigners  were 
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introduced,  and  the  principal  patron  and 
protector  of  ingenious  men. 

On  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Pringle 
as  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks  was  placed  in  the  chair,  in 
1778,  almost  hy  acclamation.  He  had 
some  obvious  qualifications  for  the  office, 
but  he  as  obviously  wanted  others.  His 
opulence,  his  hospitality,  and  his  zeal  for 
science,  were  valuable,  and  are  nearly  in- 
dispensable in  the  president  of  a  body  which 
concentrates  the  chief  intellectual  force  of 
the  community.  But  his  favorite  pursuit, 
botany,  has  never  deserved  the  name  of  a 
science,  and  inevitably  bears  a  character 
of  triviality  in  the  eyes  of  the  mathemati- 
cian and  the  philosopher.  The  distinction 
given  to  a  comparatively  young  man,  known 
to  the  world  only  as  a  voyager,  and  a  col- 
lector of  plants  and  animals,  not  unnaturally 
tended  to  breed  scoffing  among  the  profes- 
sors of  the  severe  sciences.  The  feeling 
spread,  and  the  opportunity  for  its  expres- 
sion was  soon  found.  Dr.  Hutton,  the  ma- 
thematical professor  at  Woolwich,  happened 
to  be  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence. 
His  residence  at  Woolwich  was  said  to  pro- 
duce some  inconvenience  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  president ;  and  the  council  passed 
a  resolution,  in  1783,  recommending  that 
"the  foreign  secretary  should  reside  in 
London."  The  secret  history  of  this  trans- 
action is,  that  Hutton  was  one  of  the  ma- 
thematical party ;  though  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly ascertain  whether  he  had  actually 
gone  so  far  as  to  sneer  at  the  president, 
fpon  this,  Hutton  resigned  the  office ;  to 
accept  which,  the  emolument  could  not 
have  been  his  object,  the  salary  being  but 
j^O  a-year — a  sum  that  cannot  be  men- 
tioned without  a  sense  of  disgrace  to  a  so- 
ciety reckoning  among  its  members  some 
of  the  wealthiest  men  of  England. 

Huttcn's  resignation,  or  rather  dismissal, 
produced  an  open  war  in  the  society.  The 
mathematicians  ranged  themselves  on  the 
Huttonian  side ;  the  cultivators  of  natural 
history,  and  the  cultivators  of  nothing, 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  mathematicians  were  headed 
by  Horsley,  aflerwards  the  bishop — a  man 
whom  Lord  Brougham  characterizes  as  ex- 
tremely arrogant,  of  violent  temper,  and  in- 
toxicated with  an  extravagant  sense  of  his 
own  scientific  merits,  which  his  noble  bio- 
grapher pronounces  to  be  altogether  insig- 
nificant, heading  this  charge  with  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  an,  namely,  that  he  was  "  a 
priest."     Horsley  was  certainly  no  great 
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mathematician,  as  his  publication  of  the 
Prineipia  unluckily  shows  ;  but  the  picture 
is  highhcolored,  which  represents  him   as   a 
hot-tempered,  loud-tongued,  bustling  |>er- 
sonage — a  sort  of  bravo  of  science  and  theo- 
logy, who  took  up  the  first  opinion  which 
occurred  to  him,  scorned  to  rectify  it  bj 
any  after-thought,  and  phinged  from   one 
absurdity  into  another,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sistency.    The  eloquence  of  his   attacks 
upon  the  chair,  of  whose  possession  he  was 
supposed  to   be   foolishly  ambitious,    was 
vaunted  a  good  deal  by  his  partisans.    Biit» 
as  the  only  evidence  of  his  rhetoric  in  these 
squabbles  ever  quoted,  is  one  senteftce,  it 
is  like  the  pretension  to  wit  on  the  strength 
of  a  single  pun,  and  may  be  easily  cast 
aside.     This  boasted  sentence  was  uttered, 
in  threatening  the  secession  of  the  roathe* 
matical  party.     "  The  president  will  then 
be  left  with  his  train  of  feeble  amateurs,  and 
that  toy  (the  mace)  upon  the  table — the 
ghost  of  the  Society  in  which  Philosophy 
once  reigned,  and  Newton  officiated  as  her 
minister." 

Horsley's  theology  was  too  nearly  on  a 
par  with  his  mathematics — he  was  harsh 
and  headlong.  The  fortunate  folly  of 
Priestley  in  challenging  the  English  clergy 
to  a  trial  of  strength  in  the  old  arena  of 
Unitarianism,  gained  him  an  opportunity  of 
crushing  an  antagonist  whose  presumption 
was  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Unitarian  was  speedily  pat 
hors'dc-combat,  and  Horsley  was  rewarded 
with  a  mitre. 

The  president  had  long  felt  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  violent  lover  of  parallelograms 
was,  to  unseat  him.  The  question  was 
therefore  brought  to  a  decision,  in  the  shape 
of  a  resolution  "  approving  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  as  president,  and  resolving  to  support 
him  in  his  office."  This  resdution  was 
carried  by  119  to  43. 

Honors  began  now  to  gather  upon  him. 
In  1768  he  had  been  made  a  baronet.  In 
1795  he  received  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
then  generally  restricted  to  soldiers  and 
diplomatists.  In  two  years  ader,  he  was 
called  to  the  Privy  Council.  On  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster  he  was  chosen  re- 
corder of  Boston ;  but,  though  often  soli- 
cited to  stand  an  election,  he  was  never  a 
member  of  Parliament  Though  profess- 
ing himself  a  Tory,  beseems  never  to  have 
taken  any  active  part  in  politics,  preserving 
a  curious  practical  neutrality  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  giving  his  interest  to  Mr.  Pelham, 
a  Whig,  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  a  Tory.    This, 
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which  his  noble  biographer  curiously  seems 
to  consider  as  a  happy  proof  of  the  absence 
of  aH  party  feelings,  we  should  be  apt  to 
look  upon  as  a  proof  of  a  degenerate  wish 
to  consult  his  own  ease,  and  of  a  sluggish 
neutrality  discreditable  to  the  character  of 
an  Englishman. 

However,  he  had  more  honorable  dis- 
tinctions. In  the  furious  Revolutionary 
war — a  war  of  principles  and  passions,  not 
less  than  of  public  interests,  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  largely  exerted  his  in- 
terest with  both  governments,  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  scientific  men  who  hap- 
pened to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  belliger- 
ents, and  to  effect  the  restoration  of  scien- 
tific property  captured  by  our  ships  of  war. 
In  1802  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  foreign 
members  of  the  Institute  of  France :  and 
his  letter  of  thanks,  a  little  too  ardent  in 
its  gratitude,  was  said  to  have  involved  the 
baronet  in  some  vexations  peculiarly  felt  by 
his  courtly  temperament.  He  was  instantly 
attacked  for  his  Gallican  panegyric,  by  a 
portion  of  the  Royal  Society.  Cobbett, 
who  was  then  looking  out  for  a  victim,  and 
whose  loyalty  was  at  that  period  peculiarly 
glowing,  flew  at  him  like  a  tiger-cat ;  and, 
last  and  most  dreaded  of  all,  he  was  said  to 
have  received  at  Windsor  some  of  those 
frowns,  which  to  a  courtier  are  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  But  the  nation  soon 
had  higher  things  to  think  of  than  a  slip  of 
the  President's  pen,  or  a  little  betrayal  of 
his  vanity.  Napoleon  ascended  the  throne ; 
and,  when  the  thunderbolts  began  to  fall, 
the  squibs  and  crackers  flung  from  hand  to 
hand  of  little  men  are  of  necessity  forgotten. 

His  latter  years  were  signalized  by  acts 
of  unequivocal  public  service.  He  is  de- 
signated by  Lord  Brougham,  and  no  one 
can  have  a  better  right  to  be  informed  of 
the  fact,  as  the  real  founder  of  the  African 
Association. — His  lordship  also  regards  him 
as  the  real  founder  of  the  colony  of  Botany 
Bay. — He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  trans«> 
fer  of  the  tropical  fruits  to  the  West  India 
islands. — British  horticulture  owed  him 
great  services. — And  the  British  Museum, 
during  forty-two  years  of  his  trusteeship, 
was  the  object  of  his  peculiar  care,  and 
finally  received  the  bequest  of  his  excellent 
library  and  of  all  his  collections. 

His  career,  however,  was  now,  by  the 
course  of  nature,  drawing  to  its  close. 
Yet,  he  had  lived  seventy-eight  years  in  this 
anxious  and  disappointing  world,  in  opu- 
lence, in  peace,  and  in  public  estimation. 
Bot  his  lot  had  been  singularly  fortunate. 
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Few  men  are  without  their  share  of  those 
troubles  which  characterize  the  general 
condition  of  human  nature.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  had  his  trial,  in  physical  suffering. 
In  the  first  portion  of  his  life  he  had  been 
remarkable  for  rubust  health  and  activity ; 
but,  from  about  his  fortieth  year,  he  suffer- 
ed severely  from  attacks  of  gout,  which  in- 
creased so  much,  that  for  his  last  fourteen 
years  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  His 
robust  mind,  however,  enabled  him  to  en- 
counter his  disease  by  increased  and  ex- 
treme temperance.  He  gave  up  all  fer- 
mented liquors  and  animal  food.  He  seems 
to  have  derived  considerable  benefit  from 
D'Huisson's  medicine.  But  his  hour  was 
come ;  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  1820,  in 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  died 
— ^just  one  year  after  his  honored  and  royal 
friend,  George  III. 

Thus  passed  through  the  world  one  of 
those  men  who  are  among  the  most  useful 
in  their  generation.  It  would  be  idle  to 
pronounce  him  a  genius,  a  discoverer,  or  a 
profound  philosopher.  But  he  served  an 
important  purpose  in  society  ;  he  suggested 
philosophical  enterprise,  he  protected  the 
honorable  ambition  of  men  whose  career, 
without  that  protection,  might  have  closed 
in  obscure  suffering ;  he  gave  the  philosophy 
and  literature  of  his  time  a  leader,  and 
formed  it  into  a  substantial  shape.  In  this 
spirit  he  employed  his  life ;  and  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose  with  the  constuncy  and 
determination  of  a  sagacious  and  systematic 
mind.  He  might  not  be  a  pillar  of  the 
philosophical  temple  of  his  country,  nor  its 
architrave  ;  but  he  performed  the  offioe  of 
the  clamp — he  bound  together  the  materials 
of  both  pillar  and  architrave,  and  sustained 
the  edifice  alike  in  its  stateliness  and  in  its 
security. 

Lord  Brougham's  biography  of  D'Alem- 
bert  commences  with  a  brief  dissertation  on 
the  interest  which  the  mind  takes  in  the 
sltudy  of  mathematics.  This  study  he  re- 
gards as  superior  in  gratification  to  every 
other,  firom  its  independence  of  external 
circumstances.  In  all  other  studies,  he 
observes  truly,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
researches  must  depend  upon  facts  imper- 
fectly ascertained  from  the  reports  of  others, 
and  upon  knowledge  impeded  by  the  capri- 
cious chances  of  things;  while  in  pure 
science,  the  principles,  the  premises,  and 
the  conclusions,  are  whdiy  within  our  own 
power. 

In  a  passage  exhibiting  the  affluence  of 
the  noble  lord's  language,  he  says,  "  The 
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life  of  a  geometrician  may  well  be  supposed 
an  uninterrupted  calm,  and  the  gratification 
which  is  derived  from  its  researches,  is  of 
a  pure  and  also  of  a  lively  kind — whether 
he  contemplates  the  truth  discovered  by 
others,  with  the  demonstrative  evidence  on 
which  they  rest,  or  carries  the  science  fur- 
ther, and  himself  adds  to  the  number  of  the 
interesting  truths  before  known.  He  may 
be  oflen  stopt  in  his  researches  by  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  his  path ;  he  may  be  frus- 
trated in  his  attempts  to  discover  relations, 
depending  on  complicated  data,  which  he 
cannot  unravel  or  reconcile;  but  his  study 
is  wholly  independent  of  accident,  his  re- 
liance is  on  his  own  powers.  Contestation 
and  uncertainty  he  never  can  know;  a 
stranger  to  all  controversy,  above  all  mys- 
tery, he  possesses  his  mind  in  unruffled 
peace.  Bound  by  no  dtkthority,  regardless 
of  all  consequences  as  of  all  opposition,  be 
is  entire  master  of  his  conclusions  as  of  his 
operations,  and  feels  even  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  the  acceptance  or  objection  of  his 
doctrines,  because  he  confidently  looks  for- 
ward to  their  universal  and  immediate  ad- 
mission the  moment  they  are  compre- 
hended/; 

All  this  is  strikingly  expressed,  yet  it  is 
after  all  but. a  showy  hypothesis.  That 
pure  mathematics  have  nothing  to  do  with 
external  existence,  may  be  easily  granted ; 
but  that  mathematicians  are  exempt  from 
controversy,  is  no  more  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience than  that  all  mathematical  assertions 
are  sel  (Evident.  The  history  of  science  is 
a  ^irect  contradiction  of  this  halcyon  hypo- 
thesis. .  The  bitterest  controversies,  and 
the  most  ridiculous  too,  have  been  raised 
on  mathematical  opinions.  Universal  ex- 
perience tends  strongly  to  the  proof,  that  no 
exclusive  exertion  of  the  mind  is  more  fatal 
to  its  general  vigor,  more  apt  to  narrow  its 
range  of  conception  ;  more  distinctly  ope- 
rative, by  its  very  exclusiveness,  and  by  its 
making  minute  truths  the  especial  object  of 
the  mind,  in  rendering  it  incapable  of  those 
loftier  and  broader  truths  on  which  depend 
all  the  great  concerns  of  society,  all  the 
efficient  progress  of  civilization,  and  all  the 
nobler  growth  of  human  powers — than  the 
mere  study  of  mathematics.  A  spider 
drawing  his  web  out  of  his  own  fibres,  and 
constructing  his  little  lines  and  circles  in 
his  dusty  corner,  is  the  fittest  emblem  of 
the  mere  mathematician.  In  this  language, 
we  acknowledge  the  use  of  the  science ;  we 
protest  only  against  its  pretence  of  superi- 
ority.   Every  man's  experience  of  college 
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studies  may  supply  him  with  examples ;  but 
we  have  room  but  for  one,  and  that  of  a 
sufficiently  high  order. 

When  Napoleon  assumed  the  French 
throne,  in  his  ambition  of  being  regarded 
as  the  universal  patron  of  science,  he  ap- 
pointed the  author  of  the  Mechaniquc 
Celeste  a  member  of  his  privy  council.  But 
La  Place,  then  and  since,  the  first  scientific 
name  of  France,  was  found  utterly  inade- 
^uate  to  even  the  almost  sinecure  duties  of 
his  office.  Napoleon  soon  found  that  he 
could  make  no  use  of  him.  He  accord- 
ingly consulted  him  no  longer.  "I  found 
his  mind,''  said  he,  ''  like  bis  book,  full  of 
infiniments  peitts"  Or  if  we  look  for  fur- 
ther illustration  among  the  French  geome- 
ters — the  only  men  among  whom  the  trial 
can  be  naade,  from  their  opportunities  of 
power  in  the  Revolution — there  was  not 
one  of  them  who  exhibited  any  qualification 
for  the  higher  duties  of  public  life.  Bailly, 
Condorceti  and  their  tribe,  proved  them- 
selves utterly  feeble,  helpless,  and  trifling, 
where  manliness,  activity,  and  intelligence 
of  mind  were  required.  The  Savans  were 
swept  away  like  a  swarm  of  mice,  or  crush- 
ed like  musquitoes,  when  they  dared  to  buzz 
in  the  presence  of  the  public.  That  they 
were  first-rate  mathematicians  there  can  be 
no  question;  that  they  quarrelled  about 
their  mathematical  theories  with  the  biuer- 
ness,  and  not  a  little  in  the  style  of  village 
gossips,  is  equally  certain ;  and  that,  though 
the  Encyclopedists  had  chiefly  died  off  be- 
fore  the  Revolution,  their  successors  and 
imitators  were  extinguished  by  their  prepos- 
terous combination  of  an  avarice  of  power, 
and  of  an  inadequacy  to  exertion,  is  a  fact 
written  unanswerably  in  the  history  of  their 
triflipg  career,  and  of  their  early  scaffidds. 
The  ridiculous  figure  made  in  politics  by 
the  first  astronomer  of  France,  at  this  mo- 
ment, only  strengthens  the  conclusion. 

The  life  of  D'Aleuibert  is,  however,  one 
of  the  happiest  illustrations  of  the  use  to 
which  science  may  be  applied,  in  raising 
an  obscure  individual  into  public  fame. 
Yet,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  D' Alem- 
bert's  European  celebrity  commenced  only 
when  he  had  laid  aside  the  exclusive  study 
of  mathematics,  and  devoted  himself  to 
general  literature,,  and,  shaking  off  the  dust 
of  his  closet,  he  became  a  man  of  the  world. 
Jean  le  Rond  d'Alembert  was  born  in 
November,  1717,  and  was  exposed  as  a 
foundling  near  the  church  of  St.  Jean  le 
Rond  in  Paris,  and  thus  called  by  the  name 
of  the  pariah.    The  commissary  of  the  dis- 
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tricty  taking  pity  upon  the  infant's  appa- 
rently  dying  condition,  instead  of  sending 
it  to  the  hospital,  where  it  would  have  in- 
evitably died,  gave  it  to  be  nursed  by  the 
wife  of  a  poor  glazier.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  a  person  named  D'Estouches,  a 
commissary  of  artillery,  came  forward,  ac- 
knowledged the  child,  and  made  provision 
for  its  support.  The  habits  of  foreign  life 
are  generally  so  scandalous,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  alluded  to  without  ofTenditig  our 
sense  of  delicacy.  The  mother  of  this  in- 
fant was  an  unmarried  woman,  living  in  the 
very  highest  circles  of  Paris,  the  sister  of 
Cardinal  Tencin,  archbishop  of  Lyons. 
This  woman  thus  added  to  her  vice  the 
cruelty  of  exposing  her  unfortunate  off- 
spring to  die  of  cold  and  hunger  in  the 
streets.  It  does  not  appear  that  her  profli- 
gacy, though  notorious,  ever  affected  her 
position  in  society.  Her  coteries  were  as 
gay,  her  circle  was  as  complete,  and  her 
rank  as  high,  as  ever.  In  the  Paris  of  those 
days,  "  throwing  the  first  stone "  was  un- 
heard of;  its  reaction  would  have  been  an 
avalanche;  there  was  no  scandal  where 
there  was  no  concealment;  there  was  no 
crime  where  there  was  no  conscience ;  and 
thus  danced  the  world  away,  until  the 
scourge  of  a  higher  power  swept  the  whole 
noblesse  of  France  into  beggary  and  exile. 

D' Alembert  seems  to  have  taken  his  sur- 
name from  that  of  his  nurse,  and  was  sent, 
when  twelve  years  old,  to  the  College  of 
La  Nation^  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Jansenists.  There  he  learnt  mathematics. 
On  leaving  t lie  college,  he  returned  to  the 
glazier's  house,  there  had  one  room  for  his 
bedroom  and  study,  lived  on  the  family  fare, 
supported  himself  on  a  pension  of  £50  a- 
year  left  to  him  by  his  father,  and  in  that 
house  lived  for  forty  years.  He  once  made 
an  abortive  attempt  to  study  the  law  and 
medicine,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  t>oth,  and 
returned  to  mathematics,  for  which  he  had 
a  decided  predilection.  His  application  to 
this  study,  however,  by  no  means  pleased 
the  homely  sense  of  his  old  nurse.  "  You 
will  never  be  any  thing  better  than  a  philo- 
sopher,'' was  her  usual  saying.  "And 
what's  a  philosc^her  ?— a  fool,  who  wears 
out  his  life,  to  be  spoken  of  ader  he  is 
dead." 

But  D'Alembert  had  evidently  a  passion 
for  soience;  and  in  his  twenty-third  year 
he  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  an  ana- 
lytical paper,  which  attracted  general  no- 
tice. This  was  followed  by  his  admission 
into  the  society,  at  the  unusudly  early  age 
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of  twenty-four.  From  this  period,  he  pro- 
ceeded for  eighteen  yeaVs,  constantly  fur- 
nishing the  academy  with  papers,  which 
added  greatly  to  its  reputation  and  his  own. 
In  a  note  on  the  presumed  discovery  of 
Taylor's  Theorem  by  D'Alembert,  the  no- 
ble biographer  alludes  to  what  he  regards 
as  a  similar  event,  the  discovery  of  the 
"Binomial  Theorem"  by  himself.  We 
must  acknowledge,  that  we  cannot  easily 
comprehend  how  any  stiident,  within  the 
last  hundred  years,  could  have  had  this 
"  discovery"  to  make — the  Binomial  Theo- 
rem being  one  of  the  very  first  which  meets 
the  eye  of  the  algebraist,  in  Newton's  and 
every  other  treatise  on  analysis.  It  seems 
to  us  very  like  an  English  reader's  "  discov- 
ery" of  the  alphabet,  or,  at  least,  of  the  re- 
condite art  of  spelling  words  of  two  sylla- 
bles. But  D'Alembert  was  at  length  to  find, 
that  if  he  was  to  obtain  either  fame  or  for- 
tune, he  must  seek  them  in  some  other 
road.  At  this  period,  infidelity  had  become 
the  distinction  of  all  who  arrogated  to  them- 
selves intellectual  accomplishment.  The 
power  of  the  crown,  and  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  had  hitherto  made  its  expression 
dangerous;  but  the  new  liberalism  of  the 
throne  having  enfeebled  its  power,  the 
reign  of  the  libeller,  the  rebel,  and  the 
skeptic  openly  comnfenoed.  The  opulence 
of  the  clergy  increased  the  bitterness  of 
their  enemies ;  and  the  blow  which  was  in- 
tended to  lay  the  throne  in  the  dust,  was 
nominally  aimed  at  religion.  Voltaire  had 
commenced  this  crusade  half  a  century  be- 
fore; but  the  arch-infidel  live<l  beyond  the 
dominion  of  France,  possessed  an  indepen- 
dent income,  had  acquired  the  reputation 
of  the  wittiest  man  in  Europe,  and  had  es- 
tablished a  species  of  ifnpunity  by  the  pun- 
gency of  his  perpetual  sneers.  During  this 
period,  French  infidelity  had  been  silent 
through  fear,  but  it  was  not  the  less  viru- 
lent, active,  and  general.  It  appeared  in 
the  result,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
French  higher  orders  were  either  deists  or 
total  unbelievers.  All  the  literary  men  of 
France  followed  the  example  of  Voltaire, 
and  a  scoff  at  religion  was  always  accepted 
as  an  evidence  of  ^it.  France  loves  ex- 
tremes ;  and,  as  the  popular  literature  of 
Paris  is  now  plunged  in  impurity,  fifty  years 
ago  it  was  characterized  by  outrageous 
blasphemy.  The  only  religion  which 
France  knew,  was  certainly  not  calculated 
to  repress  the  evil.  Its  fantastic  exhibitions 
and  grim  formalities  wereequally  obnoxtons 
to  the  human  understanding.    Its  persecu^ 
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ting  spirit  insulted  the  growing  passion  of 
the  people  for  liberty ;  while  its  fierce  dog- 
mas, contrasting  with  its  ridiculous  tradi- 
tions, supplied  the  largest  materials  at  once 
for  horror  and  ridicule. 

At  length  the  storm  broke  forth.  The 
infidelity  which  had  danced  and  smiled,  and 
made  cakmbaur^s  and  scofied,  in  the  full- 
dress  circles  of  the  nobles ;  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  streets  and  highways,  in 
rags  and  riot,  with  the  axe  for  the  pen,  and 
blood  for  the  ink,  and  trampled  the  whole 
polished  race  of  scoffers  in  the  mire  of 
Revolution. 

The  Encychpedie  was  the  great  text-book 
of  the  literary  faction,  and  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert  were  the  editors  of  its  first 
seven  volumes — D'Alembert  writing  the 
preliminary  discourse  up6n  the  progress  of 
the  sciences,  fiut  the  latter  mixed  caution 
with  his  courage ;  for  on  the  issue  of  the 
government  prohibition  of  the  work,  he 
abandoned  the  editorship,  and  left  it  to 
Diderot. 

At  length,  in  1752,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who,  with  all  his  fame,  had  the  weakness  of 
being  emulous  of  French  flattery,  offered 
him  an  appointment  at  Berlin,  with  an  al- 
lowance of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and 
the  reversionary  office  of^  president  of  the 
academy.  But  this  royal  offer  he  refused, 
on  the  ground  of  his  reluctance  to  quit 
Paris,  and  the  fear  that  the  employment 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  freedom. 
At  this  period  his  fixed  income  seemed  to 
be  about  seventy  pounds  a  year ;  yet,  when 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  astonished  at  the 
apparent  magnanimity  of  the  refusal,  we  are 
to  remember  that  this  sum,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  in  Paris,  would  be  about  equivalent 
to  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  England 
at  the  present  day ;  that,  like  all  French- 
men, he  hated  Germany;  that  Frederic's 
dealings  with  Voltaire  gave  by  no  means  a 
favorable  specimen  of  his  friendship  ;  and 
that,  to  a  Frenchman  of  that  day,  Paris  was 
all  the  world.  But,  ten  years  after,  the  Em- 
press Catharine  made  him  the  much  more 
tempting  offer  of  the  tutorship  of  her  son, 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Paul. 
The  salary  was  to  be  magnificent,  no  less 
than  four  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  still  he 
refiised  the  offer,  and  preferred  remaining 
in  Paris. 

Whether  we  are  to  applaud  his  magnani- 
mity, or  blame  his  habits,  on  this  occasion, 
may  fairly  be  a  question.  The  possession 
of  the  four  thousand  pounds  a-year,  even 
if  it  were  limited  to  the  period  of  tuition, 
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would  have  made  him  opulent ;  and  his 
opulence  would  undoubtedly  have  given 
him  the  means  of  extensive  benevolence,  of 
relieving  private  distress,  of  assisting  his 
less  fortunate  literary  brethren,  of  promot- 
ing public  objects,  and  ultimately,  perhaps, 
of  founding  some  valuable  institution  which 
might  last  for  ages.  But  D'Alembert,  and 
men  like  him,  seem  to  live  only  for  them- 
selves. It  would  have  cost  him  an  absence 
from  Paris  for  a  certain  period  to  have  ob- 
tained this  power  of  public  good  ;  and  he 
preferred  living  without  it,  and  haunting, 
night  after  night,  the  coteries  of  the  old 
blue-stockings  who  kept  open  house  for  the 
evening  gossipry  of  the  capital. 

Nothing  can  form  a  stronger  contrast  to 
the  general  passion  of  the  French  character 
for  change,  than  its  devotion  to  the  same 
coterie  for  half  a  century  together.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  two  houses 
in  Paris  were  especially  the  rendezvous  of 
the  talkers,  idlers,  and  philosophers  of 
Paris.  That  some  of  those  visitants  were 
men  of  remarkable  ability,  ihere  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  this  perpetual  haunting  of  the 
same  coffee-cups,  this  regularity  oftrifiing, 
this  wretched  inability  to  remain  at  home 
for  a  single  evening,  is  so  wholly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  our  English  sense  of  domes- 
tic duties,  of  the  attachment  of  parents  to 
their  families,  and  of  the  exercise  of  the 
natural  affections,  that  we  find  it  utterly 
impossible  to  attach  any  degree  of  respect 
to  the  perpetual  lounger  at  another's  fire- 
side. Madame  Geoffrin  had  now  succeeded 
to  Madame  de  Tencin,  as  the  receiver  of 
the  coterie.  Madame  du  Deffand  held  a 
kind  of  rival,  but  inferior,  coterie.  The 
former  had  a  house,  the  latter  had  only  a 
lodging;  the  former  was  good-humored, 
amiable,  and  kind — the  latter  satirical  and 
cold;  but  both  were  clever,  and,  at  all 
events,  both  received  the  gossips,  wise  and 
foolish,  of  Paris.  At  the  lodging  of  Madame 
du  Deffand,  D'Alembert  met  Mademoiselle 
de  I'Espinasse,  a  species  of  companion  to 
Madame.  She  was  the  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter of  a  woman  of  fashion,  as  D'Alembert 
was  the  son.  The  circumstance  was  too 
common  in  Parisian  high  life,  to  involve 
any  censure  on  the  parents,  or  any  disgrace 
on  the  children  ;  but  it  may  have  produced 
a  degree  of  sympathy,  which  suddenly  rose 
to  its  heiffht  by  their  taking  a  lodging  toge- 
ther !  1  hose  things,  too,  were  so  frequent 
in  France,  that,  except  the  laugh  of  the  mo- 
ment, no  one  seems  to  have  taken  notice  of 
the  connection ;  and  they  continued  to  carry 
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it  on,  as  well  received  as  ever,  and  hold- 
ing their  evening  coterie  with  undiminished 
applause. 

"  No  one,"  observes  the  noble  biogra- 
pher, **  whispered  a  syllable  of  suspicion, 
respecting  a  connection  which  all  were 
fully  convinced  could  be  only  of  the  most 
innocent  kind."  This  French  credulity  is 
too  simple  for  our  credence.  That  a  he 
and  she  philosophic  pair  should  have  lived 
in  the  same  apartments  for  a  dozen  years 
with  perfect  innocency,  may  have  been  the 
case  in  Paris  ;  but  the  story  would  not  be 
believed  in  any  less  immaculate  region  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  plain  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  general  looseness  of 
Parisian  society  saw  nothing  gross  in  the 
grossest  connection.  Even  where  they  af- 
fected virtue,  they  palpably  preferred  their 
having  an  evening  lounge  open  to  them,  to 
any  consideration  grounded  on  common 
propriety  and  a  sense  of  shame. 

But  the  philosopher  was  a  dirty  fellow 
after  all,  and  it  only  does  credit  to  his  noble 
biographer's  sense  of  propriety  to  admit, 
that  "  his  conduct  must  seem  strange  to  all 
men  of  right  and  honorable  feelings."  In 
fact,  the  philosopher  seems  to  have  lent  his 
aid  very  zealously  to  a  correspondence  car- 
ried on  by  his  sensitive  fellow-lodger  !  with 
a  view  to  a  marriage  with  a  Spanish  Mar- 
quis Mora.  Among  other  proofs,  he  went 
every  morning  to  the  post-office  to  receive 
the  Spaniard's  letters  for  the  lady.  **  I  con 
fess,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  ''  I  am  driven, 
how  reluctantly  soever,  to  the  painful  con- 
clusion, that  he  lent  himself  to  the  plan  of 
her  inveigling  the  Spaniard  into  a  mar- 
riage." And  this  was  not  the  only  instance 
of  his  by-play.  Mademoiselle  professed 
also  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  M.  Gui- 
bert,  known  as  a  military  writer.  Guibert 
exhibited  his  best  tactics,  in  keeping  clear 
of  the  lady.  **  All  this  time,  she  continued," 
says  his  lordship,  **  to  make  D' Alembert  be- 
lieve, that  she  had  no  real  passion  for  any 
one  but  himself"  No  one  can  easily  sup- 
pose that  they  were  not  connected  in  a  plan 
of  obtaining  for  her  a  settlement  in  life  by 
marriage.  But,  if  this  marriage-intrigue  was 
in  every  sense,  and  on  all  sides,  contempti- 
ble, what  are  we  to  think  of  the  nature  of 
the  connection  existing  between  this  sensi- 
tive lady  and  D'Alembert,  living  for  years 
under  the  same  roof?  The  whole  matter 
would  be  too  repulsive  for  the  decorums  of 
biography,  if  it  were  not  among  the  evi- 
dences of  that  utter  corruption  of  morals, 
and  callousness  of  feeling,  which  were  final- 
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ly  avenged  in  the  havoc  of  the  Revolution. 

D'Alembert^s  income  had  been  increased 
by  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  Academy,  in  1772.  Unfortunately 
for  his  literary  fame,  it  became  a  part  of  his 
duty  to  write  the  eloges  of  the  deceased 
members,  an  office  which  he  fulfilled  with 
equal  diligence  and  unproductiveness;  for, 
of  those  unfortunate  performances  he  wrote 
no  less  than  eighty-three.  But  the  French 
are  fond  of  fooleries  of  this  kind ;  a  few 
sounding  sentences  with  them  are  biogra- 
phy ;  a  few  rambling  sketches  fill  up  the 
outline  to  their  taste;  and  the  whole  forms 
a  specimen  of  that  eloquence  which  men. 
are  content  to  admire  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel. 

At  length  his  career  drew  to  a  close. 
Towards  his  sixty-fourth  year,  his  health 
began  to  decline  It  had  never  been  ro- 
bust, though  his  habits  had  been  temperate ; 
but  feebleness  of  stomach,  and  an  organic 
disease,  predicted  the  approach  of  his  dis- 
solution. He  died  on  the  29th  of  October, 
178«i,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Notwithstanding  his  feebleness  of  body,  his 
intellectual  vigor  remained — ^thus  adding 
one  to  the  many  proofs  of  the  distinct  na- 
tures of  mind  and  body.  In  his  intervals 
of  ease,  he  continued  to  occupy  himself 
with  mathematical  investigations.  With  a 
deplorable  want  of  feeling,  he  talked  with 
levity  of  his  approaching  departure,  an 
event  awful  to  the  best,  and,  to  the  wisest, 
solemn  in  proportion  to  their  wisdom.  He 
died  in  the  fullness  of  that  scientific  repu- 
tation which  he  deserved,  and  of  that  lite- 
rary reputation  which  he  did  not  deserve; 
but,  by  the  combination  of  both,  ranking 
as  the  most  distinguished  intellectual  name 
of  Europe  in  his  day. 

The  life  of  a  later  philosopher,  the  un- 
fortunate Lavoisier,  gives  Lord  Brougham 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  justice  to  an 
eminent  foreigner,  and  of  vindicating  the 
claims  of  his  own  still  more  memorable 
countrymen,  Black  and  Watt.  Chemistry 
is  especially  the  science  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  geometry  was  of  the  seventeenth. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  that  great,  however 
slow,  change,  which  is  now  evidently  in 
progress  through  Europe,  that  those  sciences 
which  most  promote  the  comforts,  the  pow- 
ers, and  the  progress  of  the  multitude,  ob- 
viously occupy  the  largest  share  of  mental 
illustration.  Of  all  the  sciences,  chemistry 
is  that  one  which  contributes  most  largely 
to  the  dominion  of  man  over  nature,  ft  is 
the  very  handmaid  of  Wisdom,  instructing 
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US  10  the  properties  of  things,  and  continu- 
allj  developing  more  and  more  the  secrets 
of  those  vast  and  beneficent  processes  by 
which  the  physical  frame  of  creation  is  ren- 
dered productive  to  man.  It  must  thus  be 
regarded  as  the  most  essential  instrument 
of  our  physical  well-being.  It  takes  a  part 
in  all  that  administers  to  our  wants  and  en- 
joyments. Our  clothing,  our  medicine,  our 
food ;  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the'  atmosphere ;  the  very  blood, 
bone,  and  muscle  of  man,  all  depend  on 
chemical  evolutions.  But  it  has  its  still 
loflier  secrets ;  and  the  experimental  phi- 
losopher is  constantly  stimulated  and  de- 
lighted by  his  approach  to  at  least  the  bor- 
ders of  discoveries  which  promise  to  give  a 
nobler  insight  into  the  laws  of  matter ;  to 
exhibit  more  fully  the  mechanism  formed 
and  moved  by  the  Divine  hand;  and  to 
develope  the  glories  of  the  universe  on  a 
scale  continually  enlarging,  and  continually 
more  luminous. 

A  matchless  source  of  interest  in  this 
roost  eflfective  and  essential  of  all  the 
science  is,  that  it  seems  capable  of  an  infi- 
nite progress.  The  chemical  philosopher 
cannot  even  conceive  any  limit  to  its  vari- 
ety, multitude,  or  utility  of  purpose.  The 
more  he  discovers,  the  more  he  finds  is  still 
to  be  discovered.  Every  new  property 
awakens  him  to  the  existence  of  some  other 
property,  more  capacious  and  more  pro- 
found. Every  difilculty  mastered,  only 
leads  him  towards  some  deeper  and  more 
tempting  problem.  And,  in  addition  to 
the  ardor  derived  from  this  triumph  of  our 
intellectual  ambition — as  if  all  the  incen- 
tives that  can  act  upon  man  were  expressly 
accumulated  upon  this  pursuit — there  is  no 
science  in  which  the  actual  triumphs  are 
more  directly  connected  with  personal  opu- 
lence. The  invention  of  a  new  acid  or  al- 
kali might  create  unbounded  wealth.  The 
discovery  of  a  new  principle  of  the  most 
vulgar  use — for  tanning  leather,  for  extract- 
ing oils,  for  strengthening  soap,  for  purify- 
ing tallow,  might  place  the  discoverer  in 
possession  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice,  fiut  a  loftier  ambition  may  still 
find  its  field  in  this  science.  A  chemical  dis- 
covery miglit  change  the  face  of  the  world. 
Gunpowder  had  already  changed  the  whole 
form  of  European  society.  A  chemical  dis- 
covery might  give  us  the  power  of  manag- 
ing at  our  will  the  storm  and  the  lightning, 
of  averting  the  pestilence^  or  of  insuring 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  regularity 
of  the  seasons.    The  Divine  intention  in 
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placing  us  here,  was  evidently  the  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  human  understanding.  For 
that  purpose  were  given  the  wants,  and  the 
remedies  of  the  wants,  of  man ;  for  that 
purpose  all  sciences  are  perhaps  inexhausti- 
ble ;  but  of  all,  the  most  palpably  inexhaust- 
ible, the  most  teeming  with  immediate  re- 
sults, and  the  most  remedial  as  to  human 
necessities,  is  Chemistry — fitted  by  its  ex- 
tent to  supply  the  largest  proportion  of  hu- 
man objects,  by  its  power  to  excite  the  most 
eager  inquiry,  and  by  its  richness  to  re- 
ward the  intelligent  labor  of  man,  to  the 
last  ages  of  the  world. 

Antoine  T^aurent  Lavoisier  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1743,  the  son  of  one  of  the  "  far- 
mers-general." As  the  office  was  nearly 
hereditary,  and  was  proverbially  connected 
with  great  opulence,  the  son  of  the  rich 
functionary  was  highly  educated.  But 
science  soon  attracted  all  his  study,  and, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  chemistry,  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  among  the  lead- 
ing philosophers  of  his  time. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  an  analysis  of  gyp- 
sum. At  twenty-five  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  an  unusually  early 
age.  In  his  next  year  he  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  his  lucrative  office.  He  then  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  another  farmer-gene- 
ral, and  having  made  this  provision  for  a 
life  of  luxury  or  public  employment,  with 
all  that  political  ambition  might  offer  in  the 
old  regime  of  France,  he  collected  his  books 
about  him,  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  and 
gave  up  his  time,  fortune,  and  energy  to 
the  advancement  of  science. 

After  occupying  himself  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod with  geology,  he  commenced  his  che- 
mical career  by  refuting  the  theories  alike 
of  Margraff  and  Slahl  on  the  conversion  of 
water  into  earth.  The  chemistry  of  the 
gases  had  made  rapid  progress  in  England ; 
and  the  names  of  Black,  Priestley,  and 
Cavendish,  had  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  scientific  Europe.  Lavoisier  fol- 
lowed in  their  track  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  the  calcination  of  metals,  pursued 
with  remarkable  intelligence  and  industry. 
The  biographer  observes  that  he  was  now 
on  the  verge  of  two  dazzling  discoveries — 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  identity  of  the  diamond  with  carbon. 
But  he  stopped  short,  and  lefl  the  glory  to 
more  fortunate  investigators. 

We  hasten  from  the  controversies  to 
which  the  claim  of  priority  in  those  distin- 
guished discoveries  gave  rise^  and  come  to 
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the  more  authentic  services  of  Lavoisier. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  minister  to  super- 
intend the  royal  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
which  his  chemical  knowledge  enabled  him 
greatly  to  improve.  He  next,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  National  Assembly,  drew  up 
his  laborious  and  valuable  memoir  on  the 
Territorial  Wealth  of  France,  He  was 
now  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury,  and  introduced  an  unexampled 
regularity  into  the  public  accounts.  He 
aided  the  formation  of  the  metrical  system, 
the  security  of  the  assignats  against  forgery, 
and  seems  to  have  born  an  active  part  in 
every  public  matter  in  which  practical 
science  was  (Concerned.  In  the  mean  time 
he  employed  himself  in  scientific  agricul- 
ture, and  set  apart  a  tract  of  land  on  his 
estate  for  experimental  farming.  His  style 
of  living  in  Paris  was  at  once  rational  and 
splendid.  His  house  was  open  twice  a-week 
for  the  reception  of  distinguished  persons, 
both  foreigners  and  natives,  and  especially 
if  they  brought  with  them  the  recommen- 
dation of  scientific  ability.  With  the 
finest  philosophical  apparatus  in  the  pos^ 
session  of  any  individual  in  France,  he  was 
constantly  carrying  on  experiments  on  his 
own  account,  or  performing  them  for  others 
whose  means  could  not  meet  their  expense. 
This  conduct,  united  to  remarkable  ami- 
ability of  manners,  made  him  popular,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  French  science 
in  his  day.  But  the  evil  time  had  come 
when  opulence  was  to  be  a  crime,  and  vir- 
tue was  to  be  no  longer  a  safe-guard.  The 
democratic  triumvirate  of  1794  issued  an 
order  for  the  seizure  of  twenty-seven  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  farmers-general  be- 
fore the  revolution.  The  true  charge  was 
the  crime  of  being  opulent.  The  popular 
and  ridiculous  charge  was,  their  having 
mixed  deleterious  ingredients  with  the  to- 
bacco. Lavoisier  having  received  informa- 
tion that  the  order  was  about  to  be  executed, 
fled,  and  remained  for  some  days  in  conceal- 
ment. On  understanding  that  his  flight 
might  injure  the  other  prisoners,  and  as  his 
father-in-law  was  ^mqng  them,  be,  with  a 
rash  reliance  on  the  public  justice,  yet  with 
manly  generosity,  returned  to  Paris,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  his  oppressors.  The 
course  of^the  Revolution  had  been  so  palpa- 
bly that  of  general  plunder,  that  he  had  long 
expected  the  loss  of  fortune,  and  proposed, 
in  case  of  ruin,  to  begin  the  world  again, 
and  live  by  the  profession  of  medicine. 

But,  by  a  furious  act  of  violence,  he  was 
condemned  to  die.     He  asked  only  a  few 
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days  to  complete  some  experiments  which 
were  going  on  during  his  imprisonment. 
The  scoffing  answer  of  this  merciless  tribu- 
nal was,  that  the  Republic  had  Ho  need  of 
philosophers  ;  and  on  the  day  after  this  sen- 
tence, the  8th  of  May,  1794,  he  was  hurried 
to  the  guillotine  with  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  other  victims,  who 
all  died  within  a  few  hours. 

On  this  melancholy  and  desperate  atro- 
city of  republicanism.  Lord  Brougham 
makes  the  following  remark,  which,  though 
natural  in  the  lips  of  any  human  being,  has 
double  force  as  coming  from  one  who  has 
seen  the  operation  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
on  so  large  a  scale,  and  during  so  extended 
a  portion  of  his  public  career. 

"  The  lustre,"  he  observes,  **  which  the 
labors  of  Lavoisier  had  shed  over  the  scien- 
tific renown  of  France,  the  valuable  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  her  in  so  many 
important  departments  of  her  aflairs,  the 
virtues  which  adorned  his  character  and 
made  his  philosophy  beloved  as  well  as  re- 
vered, were  all  destined  to  meet  the  reward 
with  which  the  tyranny  of  vulgar  faction 
is  sure  to  recompense  the  good  and  the 
wise,  as  often  as  the  base  unlettered  mutti- 
tude  are  permitted  to  bear  sway,  and  to 
place  in  the  seat  of  dominion  their  idols, 
who  dupe  to  betray,  and  finally  punish  them." 

Lord  Brougham  justly  reprobates  the  sus- 
picious silence  of  the  celebrated  Carnot  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  still  more  scandalous 
apathy  of  Fourcroix,  who  had  been  the  pupil 
and  panegyrist  of  the  great  chemist  during 
many  years.  He  acquits  him  of  the  deadly 
imputation,  that  he  had  even  been  instru- 
mental in  sending  his  master  to  the  guillo- 
tine. But  he  praises,  in  contradistinction, 
M.  Halle,  who  had  the  honest  courage  to 
proclaim  Lavoisier's  public  services  before 
the  dreadful  tribunal,  while  he  consigns  the 
pulpit  to  perpetual  scorn.  He  was  murdered 
in  his  fifty-first  year. 

Lord  Brougham's  French  predilections 
do  credit  to  his  sense  of  cosmopolitism ; 
but  he  appears  to  us  somewhat  more  dis- 
posed to  conciliate  the  jealousy  of  his  very 
irritable  French  confreres,  than  to  deal 
rigorous  justice.  No  man  deserves  the 
reputation  of  science  but  a  discoverer.  To 
know  all  that  has  been  hitherto  known  on 
a  subject,  deserves  the  character  of  dili- 
gence J  to  promote  the  progress  of  a  sci- 
ence by  largeness  of  expenditure,  or  steadi- 
ness of  exertion,  deserves  the  praise  of  lib- 
erality and  labor ;  but  the  man  who  adds 
to  the  science  by  original  invention,  who 
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enlarges  its  boandaries,  and  detects  new 
principles,  is  the  man  alone  to  whom  the 
name  of  genius  can  be  fippiied.  Lavoisier 
was,  unquestionably,  an  important  minister 
of  science  ;  he  possessed  singular  assidui- 
ty, unwearied  zeal,  and  remarkable  sagaci- 
ty. What  these  could  do,  he  did;  what 
knowledge  could  accomplish,  he  performed ; 
but  the  inventers  were  of  another  country, 
and  of  a  higher  order,  an3  he  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  honors  due  to  imitation.  Yet 
he  had  considerable  happiness  in  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  communicating  his  knowledge. 
His  Treatise  on  Chemistry^  though  now  su- 
perseded by  subsequent  arrangements,  is 
singularly  clear ;  and  no  great  teacher  of 
chemistry  has  hitherto  given  the  world  a 
more  striking  example  of  exactness  in  de- 
tail, and  clearness  in  conception. 

His  cruel  death,  too,  may  be  almost  said 
to  have  continued  his  services  to  society. 
It  proved,  with  irresistible  force,  the  true 
character  of  Infidel  Revolution.  It  showed 
a  noble-minded  and  benevolent  man  the 
victim  of  revolutionary  rage ;  an  intelligent, 
studious,  and  retired  man,  obnoxious  to  the 
rabble  love  of  ruin ;  a  mild,  generous,  and 
patriotic  man,  the  instant  prey  of  revolu- 
tionary government,  which  boasted  of  its 
superiority  to  the  vices  of  kings,  of  its  hom- 
age to  intellect,  and  of  its  supreme  value 
for  the  virtues  of  private  life.  Yet  it  mur- 
dered Lavoisier  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
4ion  or  a  moment's  remorse,  and  flung  the 
first  philosopher  of  France  into  a  felon's 
grave. 

The  biography  of  Adam  Smith  gives 
Lord  Brougham  an  opportunity  of  pouring 
out,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
that  knowledge  of  Political  Economy  which 
first  brought  him  into  notice.  His  Colonial 
Policy^  a  remarkable  performance  for  a 
student  of  eighteen,  exhibited  in  miniature 
the  principles  and  propensities  which  his 
long  career  has  been  expended  in  maturing 
and  moulding.  Adam  Smith  was  the  idol 
of  all  Scottish  worship  in  the  last  century ; 
and  his  originality  of  conception,  the  weight 
of  his  subject,  and  the  clearness  of  his  judg- 
ment, made  him  worthy  of  the  elevation. 

Adam  Smith's  birth  was  of  a  higher 
order  than  is  oflen  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
stance of  men  destined  to  literary  eminence. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  comptroller  of  the  cus- 
toms, who  had  been  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Loudoun,  secretary  of  state,  and 
keeper  of  the  great  seal. 

An  accident  in  infancy  had  nearly  de- 
prived the  age  of  its  first  philosopher,  even 


fAuavw, 

if  it  had  not  trained  him  to  be  hanged.    At 
three  years  of  age  he  was  stolen  by  traTcl* 
ling  tinkers,  a  race  resembling  the  gypsies, 
and  which  in  that  day  formed  a  numerora 
population    in   Scotland.      But   a  pursuit 
being  speedily  set  on  foot,  he  was  forto- 
nately  recovered.     He  was  well  educated, 
and,  afler  the  routine  of  school,  was  sent  to 
Glasgow  for  three  years,  where  he  obtained 
an  Exhibition  to  Baliol  College.  At  Oxford 
he  remained  for  seven  years,  chiefly  addicted 
to  mathematics — a  study,  however,  which 
he  subsequently  wholly  abandoned.  He  had 
been  intended  for  the  Church  of  England  ; 
but  whether  from  dislike  of  its  discipline, 
or  from  disappointment  in  his  views,  he  re- 
tired to  Scotland,  to  take  his  chance  of 
employment  in  its  colleges.     In  1748  he 
settled  in  Edinburgh,  and,  for  three  years, 
read  a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric.     His 
contemporaries,  then  obscure,  became,  in 
some  instances,  conspicuous ;    for  among 
them  wer^  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Wedder- 
burne.     In  1751,  Smith  was  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  which  he  soon  afler  exchanged 
for  that  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Thus  far  we  run  on  smoothly  with  Lord 
Brougham  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  discuss 
religion,  we  must  occasionally  doubt  his 
guidance.  For  example,  in  speaking  of 
Smith's  lectures  on  Natural  Theology,  he 
denounces  the  jealousy  of  those  who  regard 
it  as  other  than  "  the  very  foundation  es- 
sential to  support  its  fabric."  From  this 
opinion  we  totally  dissent.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  natural  religion  and  revelation 
are  consistent  with  each  other,  as  must  be 
presumed  from  their  being  the  work  of  the 
same  Divine  Wisdom.  But  their  founda- 
tions are  wholly  distinct.  Why  did  the 
Jew  believe  the  Mosaic  revelation?  Sim- 
ply and  solely,  because  it  was  delivered  to 
him  with  such  evidences  of  supernatural 
origin,  in  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  and  sub- 
stantiated at  subsequent  periods  by  mira- 
cle and  prophecy,  that  he  must  receive  it 
as  divine.  Why  did  the  early  converts  re- 
ceive Christianity  ?  Simply  on  the  same 
direct  evidence  applied  to  their  senses.  No 
apostle  sent  them  to  examine  their  notions 
of  the  Godhead,  or  led  them  to  inculcate 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  by  their  reason. 
But  he  declared  his  doctrine  as  a  new  truth, 
and  gave  proof  of  its  truth  being  divine,  by 
working  wonders  palpably  beyond  the 
power  of  man.  Of  course,  unless  man  knew 
what  was  meant  by  the  power  of  the  Deity, 
he  could  not  have  comprehended  the  sim- 
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plest  communication  of  the  apoetle.  But 
we  are  speaking  of  the  foundation  of  a  be^ 
lief— not  the  intelligibility  of  a  language. 
IVe  are  entitled  to  go  further  still,  and  say, 
ihat  the  first  idea  of  the  being  of  a  God  was 
itsdf  a  revelation— a  lAuch  plainer  solution 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  so 
loily  and  recondite  a  conception  should 
have  existed  in  the  earliest  and  rudest  ages 
of  society,  than  to  suppose  that  the  antedi- 
iuvian  shepherd,  or  the  postdiluvian  hunter, 
should  have  ever  thought  of  tracing  effects 
and  causes  up  to  that  extreme  elevation, 
where  a  pure  and  supreme  Spirit  creates 
and  governs  the  whole.  We  are  entitled 
even  to  doubt  whether  the  idea  of  Spirit 
was  ever  naturally  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  any  human  being,  difficult  as  is  the  con- 
t^eption  to  a  creature  surrounded  with  ma^ 
teriaHty,  with  every  thought  derived  from 
his  senses,  and  with  the  total  incapacity  of 
defining  to  this  hour,  or  even  imagining, 
the  nature  of  Spirit.  It  will  be  fully  admit- 
ted, that  when  the  idea  was  once  commu- 
nicated, its  reality  was  substantiated  by  the 
frame  of  nature,  by  the  regularity,  the  ex- 
tent, and  the  beneficence  of  the  great  phy- 
sical system.  But  the  origin  was  revela- 
tion. Lord  Brougham  quotes  Tillotson; 
but  the  archbishop  had  earned  his  mitre  by 
other  means  than  the  vigor  of  his  under- 
standing, and  often  trifles  like  other  men. 

In  1759,  Smith  published  his  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments^^a  work  of  skill  and  in- 
vention, but  which  has  long  since  fallen 
into  disuse  with  the  intelligent  world.  It, 
however,  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  an  individual,  pos- 
sessed at  once  of  the  taste  to  honor,  and 
the  will  to  befriend,  a  man  of  original  abil- 
ity. The  volume  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
celebrated  Charles  Townsend,  who  ^pro- 
posed that  the  author  should  take  charge  of 
the  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  whose  mo- 
ther, the  dowager-duchess,  he  had  married. 
Nothing  in  the  life  of  Townsend  was  more 
honorable  to  him  than  this  choice,  not  only 
for  its  judgment  but  for  its  rarity.  The 
generality  of  men  in  possession  of  affluence 
think  only  of  themselves,  and  would  value 
the  most  common-place  gratification  more 
highly  than  the  encouragement  of  the  ob- 
scure genius,  which  wanted  only  that  en- 
couragement to  shed  a  new  lustre  on  its 
generation.  The  man  of  power  in  general 
feels  its  possession  the  primary  object  of  his 
patronage,  and  sees  no  purpose  in  the  im- 
mense opportunity  given  to  him  by  his  rank, 
but  to  obtain   adherents,  and  make  his 
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power  impregnable.  Though  there  mar 
be  exceptions,  such  is  the  rule ;  and  with 
this  recollection  of  the  established  course 
of  things,  we  give  all  honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  man,  without  whose  patronage  the 
world  would  probably  have  lost  the  ablest 
work  of  its  century,  the  immortal  Wealth 
of  Nations. 

In  1763,  Smith  was  appointed  tutor  to 
the  young  nobleman,  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship, and  went  with  his  pupil  to  France. 
Ader  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  half  at 
Toulouse,  he  travelled  in  Switzerland,  and 
then,  returning  to  Paris,  spent  ten  months 
there.  His  French  residence  was  peculiarly 
fortunate.  It  rubbed  off  the  rust  of  his  se- 
clusion: it  introduced  him  to  the  best  so- 
ciety of  courtly  life;  and  it  brought  hidi 
into  direct  intercourse  with  that  whole  cir- 
cle of  active  intellect  and  novel  philosophy, 
which  made  the  Parisian  coteries  at  once 
the  most  bustling  and  brilliant  of  Europe. 
However  the  horrid  profligacy  of  the  court, 
and  the  contemptuous  infidelity  of  high  life, 
might  have  either  disgusted  the  morals,  or 
startled  even  the  skepticism  of  the  stranger, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  interest  which 
he  felt  in  the  society  of  such  men  as  Tur- 
got,  Necker,  D'Alembert,  and  Quesnay. 
Smith,  some  fideen  or  twenty  years  before, 
had  drawn  up  a  sketch  of  the  principles 
which  he  afterwards  developed  in  his 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Political  economy 
was  then  beginning  to  take  a  form  in  French 
science.  Whether  it  ever  deserved  the 
name  of  science,  or  will  ever  deserve  it,  may 
be  a  grave  question.  It  depends  upon  such 
a  multitude  of  facts,  and  the  facts  them- 
selves vary  so  perpetually,  the  "  principles  " 
derived  from  those  facts  are  so  feeble  and 
fluctuating,  and  common  experience  so  pro- 
vokingly  contradicts,  from  day  to  day,  the 
most  labored  conclusions,  that  every  new 
professor  has  a  new  theory,  and  every  new 
theory  turns  the  former  into  ridicule,  itself  to 
be  burlesqued  by  the  next  that  follows.  This 
at  least  is  known,  that  Fox  declared  his  sus- 
picion of  the  whole,  saying,  that  it  was  at 
once  too  daring  to  be  intelligible,  and  too 
indefinite  to  be  reducible  to  practice.  Even 
in  our  day,  no  two  authors  on  the  subject 
agree  ;  all  the  successful  measures  of  reve- 
nue and  finance  have  been  adopted  in  utter 
defiance  of  its  dogmas ;  while  all  the  mod- 
ern attempts  to  act  upon  what  are  called  its 
principles,  have  only  convulsed  commerce, 
shaken  public  credit,  and  substituted  fan- 
tastic visions  of  prosperity  for  the  old  sub- 
stantial weal  th  of  Engl  and.    No  occupation 
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could  have  been  fitter  for  the  half- frivolous, 
half-factious  spirit  of  France.  A  revolution 
in  revenue  was  openly  regarded  as  the  first 
step  to  revolution  in  power ;  the  political 
economists  indulged  themselves  in  a  philo- 
sophic conspiracy,  and  vented  their  sneers 
against  the  government,  under  pretext  of 
recognizing  the  rights  of  trade.  It  took  but 
a  little  more  than  twenty  years  to  mature 
this  dexterous  contrivance,  and  the  meek 
friends  of  free  trade  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  France  in  a  blaze. 

Smith,  on  his  return,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  study  in  Kirkcaldy  for  ten  years.  His 
friends  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  him  from 
his  solitude  to  Edinburgh  :  he  steadily,  we 
may  almost  say  magnanimously,  refused; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  in  1776, 
be  explained  the  mystery,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  two  quarto  volumes  of  his  in- 
guiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  The  work  was  re- 
ceived with  general  congratulation ;  it  was 
regarded  as  a  new  science,  although  it  is 
well-known,  as  stated  in  the  introduction 
to  the  biography,  that  many  others  had 
previously  discussed  the  same  subjects. 
Smith's  views,  however,  were  so  much 
more  comprehensive,  his  division  so  much 
more  distinct,  and  his  remarks  so  much 
more  practical,  that  he  deserved  all  the 
credit  of  the  architect  who  combines  in 
beauty  and  utility  the  beams  and  pillars 
^which  he  finds  scattered  on  the  ground. 
And  here  we  advert  to  the  obvious  benefit 
of  that  patronage  which  had  been  extended 
to  this  very  able  man  by  Townsend.  The 
annuit}  which  had  been  settled  on  him  as 
tutor,  had  enabled  Smith  to  give  up  the 
whole  of  his  time,  and  the  whole  powers  of 
his  mind,  during  those  ten  years,  to  this 
great  work.  Daring  nearly  twenty  years 
of  lecturing,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 
his  pen  was  necessarily  employed  without 
ceasing,  he  seems  to  have  published  but 
one  work,  The  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments, That  he  constantly  formed  inge- 
nious conceptions,  may  be  easily  admitted ; 
but  that  he  wanted  either  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  complete  them,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  he  never  suffered  them  to  appear 
in  print,  and  that  one  of  his  dying  direc- 
tions was,  that  they  shonld  be  destroyed  by 
his  executors. 

He  was  now  a  man  of  fame,  and  to  en- 
joy it  came  up  to  London,  where  he  re- 
sided for  two  years  in  the  midst  of  the  best 
society,  political  and  literary,  to  be  found 
in  England.     He  was  now  to  be  a  man  of 


fortune  as  well  as  of  fame ;  he  was  appoini- 
ed  a  commissioner  of  the  customs  in  Scot- 
land.   He  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  com-' 
menced  the  agreeable  life  of  a  man  at  once 
distinguished,  and  opulent  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  simple  desire,  in  a  society  whose 
names  are  still    regarded  as  the  lights  of 
Scotland.     He  lived  hospitably,  and  enter- 
tained good  society,  but  he  wrote  no  more  ; 
he  was  growing  old,  and  Lord  Brougham 
evidently  thinks  that  the  duties  of  his  office 
exhausted  his  spirits  and  occupied  his  time. 
But  those  duties  always  partook  largely  of 
the  nature  of  a  sinecure ;  and  there  is  eYery 
reason  to  doubt  whether  they  could  have 
worn  down  a  man  of  regular  habits,  and 
who   had    been  trained    to  the  routine  of 
daily  business  by  an  apprenticeship  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.     The  greater   pro- 
bability is,  that   Smith   felt   that  he   had 
done  enough  for  fame ;  that,  knowing  the 
world,  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  himself 
to  the  caprices  of  critical  applause;    and 
that  he  even  felt  how  inadequate  the  early 
theories  which  found  admirers  in  the  lec- 
ture-room, might  be  to  sustain  a  character 
already  brought  into  full  publicity  by  his 
own  volumes.     The  fact  is  certain,  that  be 
produced  nothing  more.     In  July,  1790,  be 
died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.     It  was  his 
custpm    to  give  a  supper  on    the  Sunday 
evening  to  a  numerous  circle  of  friends. 
How  far    this  entertainment,  which   was 
more  consistent  with   the  latitude  of  his 
Paris  recollections,  was  reconcilable  with 
the  decorums  of  Scotland,  we  cannot  say. 
But  on  one  evening,  afler  having  destroyed 
his  manuscripts,  finding  himself  not  so  well 
as  usual,  he  retired  to  bed  before  supper^ 
and  as  he  went,  said  to  his  friends,  **  I  be- 
lieve we  must  adjourn  this  meeting  to  some 
other  place.*'     He  died  in  a  very  few  days 
afterwards. 

Lord  Brougham  has  obviously  expended 
his  chief  labor  on  the  life  of  this  favorite 
philosopher,  of  whom,  fifty  years  ago,  every 
Scottish  economist  was  a  devoted  pupil. 
Times  are  changed,  yet  this  intelligent  bio- 
grapher has  given  a  very  ample  and  accu- 
rate, so  far  as  we  can  judge,  analysis  of  the 
Inquiry,  But  he  would  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  obligations  of  the  reader,  by 
givmg  some  portion  of  his  treatise  to  the 
questions  which  modern  artifice  has  de- 
vised, and  modern  infatuation  has  adopted. 

An  interesting  *' memoir''  of  Johnson 
commences  the  volume;  but  the  topic 
would  lead  us  too  far.  The  biogri^er 
gives  that  literary  Samson  full  applause  Uxt 
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the  strength  of  his  understandiDg,  the  bold- 
ness of  bis  morality,  and  the  pungency  of 
his  wit.  Rather  to  our  surprise,  be  pours 
out  an  eloquent  panegyric  on  Boswell. 
That  we  are  indebted  to  this  versatile  per- 
sonage for  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  in- 
structive collections  of  reminiscences  in  the 
history  of  authorship,  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded. But  this  is  the  first  time  of  our 
hearing  a  demand  that  we  should  pay  him 
any  more  peculiar  homage.  But  Lord 
Brougham  is  himself  the  head  of  a  school : 
bfs  ipse  dixit  demands  acquiescence,  and 
none  can  doubt  that,  if  he  is  singular  in 
his  dogmas,  he  deserves  attention  for  the 
vigor  of  bis  advocacy. 
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Our  readers  are  aware,  from  well-au- 
thenticated narratives,  that  the  sea  is  won- 
derfully abundant  in  all  sorts  of  creatures, 
from  the  Rorqual,  of  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  to  the  living  food  upon 
which  the  microscopical  vorticella  preys. 
But  there  are  some  objects  rather  difficult 
to  swallow,  the  descriptions  of  which, 
though  given  by  persons  of  credit  and 
reputation,  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  downright  figments.  This  is,  perhaps, 
rather  too  hard,  since,  were  the  spear  of 
Ithuriel  applied,  the  shell  of  fiction  and  ex- 
aggeration which  envelopes  them  broken 
away,  and  the  monsters  reduced  to  their 
proper  dimensions,  many  of  them  might  be 
found  actually  to  exist.  Pliny  has  been 
sneezed  at  for  many  assertions  which  mod- 
ern research  has  proved  to  be  correct.  To 
be  sure,  there  seems  some  dynamical  con- 
dition wanting  in  his  story  of  Caligula's  gal- 
ley being  stopped  by  a  remora,  despite  of 
the  efforts  of  four  hundred  lusty  rowers — a 
fact  which  happened  in  his  own  remem- 
brance ;  nor  is  he  very  clear,  though  quot- 
ing Licinius  Macer,  in  showing  that  lam- 
preys are  of  one  sex  only,  and  rear  their 
families  by  means  of  serpents  which  are 
slily  allured  to  their  haunts.  Still,  no  man 
ought  to  doubt  what  Ovid  has  moved  and 
Pliny  has  seconded,  that  the  golden  scarus, 
finding  himself  entrapped  in  a  net,  and, 
knowing  that  his  big  head  had  no  chance 
with  the  meshes,  dexterously  making  a 
stern-board,  tries  back  with  his  tail ;  and 


should  a  comrade  on  the  outside  espy  the 
exertions,  he  forthwith  swims  to  the  res- 
cue, claps  his  mouth  to  the  caudal  fulcrum, 
and  heaves  with  a  will.  Should  the  escape 
be  effected,  the  scarbs  may  range  about  the 
bay,  browze  at  his  pleasure,  and  turn  in 
comfort;  for  both  Aristotle  and  Oppian  bear 
witness  that  he  feeds  on  herbs,  chews  the 
cud,  and  sleeps  as  soundly  as  a  ground-tier 
butt.  The  ancients  seem,  however,  to  have 
studied  the  habits  of  fishes  with  more  inte- 
rest  than  the  moderns  have  done,  and  to 
have  tamed  them  in  their  ponds  even,  as 
Philemon  Holland  renders  it,  to  the  wear-  * 
ing  of  *  ear-rings.'  Some  tightish  yarns 
are  spun  upon  this  topic,  and  though  we 
may  reasonably  doubt  of  the  shell  of  a  tot" 
toise  being  sufficient  for  the  roof  a  dwell- 
ing-house, that  its  right  foot  kept  in  a  locker 
will  deaden  the  vessel's  way  through  the 
water,  the  dolphin's  leap  over  the  ship's 
mast-head,  and  that  oysters  have  a  special 
virtue  against  the  venom  of  the  seapbare ; 
yet  there  is  no  question  that  the  tunny  and 
sword-fish  suffer  to  madness  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  apparently  insignificant  as- 
silo,  or  sea-CBstrus,  and  that  a  fish  actually 
lays  its  eggs  in  a  weed  nest,  and  sits  on 
them.  The  artifice  used  by  the  Cancer 
phalangium  to  ensnare  its  prey,  has  been 
recently  noted.  This  contrivance  consists 
in  the  insect  dressing  itself  up,  as  it  were, 
in  the  fragment  of  a  fucus  (the  narrow-  ^ 
leaved  variety  of  Hudson's  ciliatus),  which 
it  seems  to  cut  off,  and  to  attach  to  the  long 
hairs  of  its  body  and  legs  by  means  of  a 
glutinous  substance ;  thus  imitating  a  per- 
fect plant  of  that  fucus  so  accurately,  as  to 
deceive  the  casual  spectator. 

Such  matters,  however,  are  not  amenable 
to  our  present  inquiry;  nor  are  whales, 
sword-fish,  grampuses,  and  such  "  small 
deer "  our  object.  Having  other  fish  to 
fry,  we  take  a  loftier,  or  rather  a  deeper 
range,  and  shall  hand  up  all  we  know  about 
mer-men,  mer-maids,  krakens,  sea-serpents, 
and  barnacles ;  the  which,  though  duly  re- 
corded as  having  been  seen  from  time  to 
time,  somehow  or  other  contrive  to  elude 
our  hundreds  of  cruizers  and  thoustnds  of 
merchantmen.  The  worthy  bishop  Pontop- 
pidan  properly  observes  that  ''swimmers 
and  divers  see  strange  forms  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  seti,  which  hardly  any  other 
eyes  have  beheld ;"  and  he  thinks  that  if 
the  ocean  were  drained,  there  would  then 
be  a  goodly  exhibition  of  uncommon  and 
amazing  marine  monsters.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  consummation  which  he  could  only 
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long  for;  but  grappling  boldlj  with  known 
**  facts/'  he  forthwith  introduces  us  to  vari- 
ous wonders  of  the  creation,  and  touches 
for  the  truth  of  what  he  advances  under 
evidence  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
man.  When  an  Italian  Cicerone,  in  lead- 
ing a  gaping  T.  G.  round  a  church,  is 
asked  whether  a  miracle  he  may  be  relating 
is  really  credible,  his  reply  is  s^a  scritto  net 
libri !  On  the  same  principle  our  yarns 
are  submitted  to  the  belief  of  our  readers, 
since  every  thread  in  them  is  '*  written  in 
books/' 
*  Among  the  marvels  of  marine  Natural 
History,  the  Mer-men  and  Mer-maids  may 
claim  the  priority  of  description,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  been  immemoriably  objects  of 
grave  attention.  Poets,  painters,  historians, 
heralds,  navigators,  and  indeed  all  sorts  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  have  dwelt  with 
avidity  on  the  numerous  and  various  tales 
respecting  thei>e  curious  compounds.  The 
gravest  of  the  ancients  talked  of  mer-folk, 
and  knew  well  what  they  were,  otherwise 
we  had  never  heard  of  their  sirens,  and 
nereids,  and  tritons,  and  other  attendants 
upon  Neptune : 

Prima  honunis  iacies,  et  polchco  pectore  vir^o 
Pube  tenua:  (k}<itrema  immani  C'>rpore  pistrix 
Delphinum  caaday  utero  commfssa  laporum. 

Pliny,  indeed,  vouches  for  the  existence 
»  of  these  creatures,  declaring  that  he  was 
able  to  produce  many  right  worshipful  Ro- 
man knights  of  credit  to  support  the  asser- 
tion ;  be  instances  a  mer-man  near  Cadiz, 
which  used  to  board  their  galleys  at  night, 
and  mer-maids,  it  appears,  were  common 
enough  in  those  days.  But  we  have  the 
testimony  of  later  writers  than  Pliny  to  es- 
tablish the  existence  of  the  half-human 
half*fish  natives  of  the  deep.  Isaac  de  Lar- 
rey,  in  his  Histoire  (tAngleierre,  informs  us 
that,  in  the  year  1 187,  such  a  monster  was 
caught  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  and  kept 
for  half  a  year.  It  bore  so  near  a  conform- 
ity with  man,  that  nothing  but  the  want  of 
speech  prevented  their  learning  his  whole 
story.  One  day  it  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  its  escape,  and  plunging  into  the 
sea,  was  never  more  heard  of.  When  the 
Dutch  dykes  were  breached  by  the  sea,  in 
1430,  a  mer-maid  was  washed  into  the  mud, 
and  being  taken  to  Edam,  was  dressed  in 
woman's  apparel,  Bnd  taught  to  spin.  It 
fed  like  a  frow,  but  could  never  be  brought 
to  offer  at  speech,  although  it  lived  several 
years  at  Haarlaem.  Well  attested  accounts 
of  various  others  about  this  time  count&> 


nance  the  necessity  which  prompted  tVic 
King  of  Portugal  to  resort  to  law  against 
the  Orand-Master  of  St.  Jago,  in  order  to 
determine  which  party  the  monsters  beiong-* 
ed  to  :  besides,  who  could  d^ubt  the  Ha»* 
mand  and  Hav^fme  of  the  North  Sea,  after 
the  asseverations  of  the  Norwegian  fisher* 
men  as  to  their  existence t 

In  approaching  towards  our  own  times, 
the  details  are  clenched  with  increased  in- 
trepidity of  assertion.  Thus,  in  1682,  the 
apostolic  missionary,  Merolla  da  Sorrento, 
being  on  the  coast  of  Congo,  discovered 
that  the  mer-maid  is  to  be  found  throughout 
the  river  Zaire ;  and  he  further  tells  us, 
that  from  the  middle  upwards  it  has  some 
resemblance  of.  a  woman,  as  in  its  breast, 
nipples,  hands,  and  arms,  but  downwards  it 
is  altogether  a  fish,  ending  in  a  long  tail 
forked :  its  head  is  round,  its  eyes  full,  its 
mouth  large,  and  its  face  like  that  of  a  calf. 
The  Portuguese  call  it  peixe  mother  (the 
woman-fish ;)  and  MeroUa,  to  whom  we  shall 
have  an  eye  in  future,  adds — '  I  have  eat  of 
this  divers  times,  and  it  seems  to  be  well 
relished,  and  not  unlike  swine's  flesh,  which 
its  entrails  likewise  resemble.'  Should  any 
one  doubt  af^er  this,  let  them  listen  to  an- 
other of  his  stories : 

*  The  Captain  of  a  certain  ship  having  been 
in  a  great  sierra,  drove  into  one  of  these  ports 
to  repair  his  damage ;  his  passengers  goin^ 
ashore  to  look  about  them,  discovered  at  a  dis- 
tance a  sort  of  sea-monsters  like  unto  men, 
and  that  not  only  in  (heir  actions,  {or  they  savr 
them  plainly  gather  a  great  quantHy  of  a  cer- 
tain herb,  with  which  they  plunged  inemselves 
mto  the  sea.  Having  observed  what  sort  of 
herb  this  was,  the  passengers  ffnthered  seve- 
ral bundles  of  it  likewise,  and  laid  the  same 
upon  the  si  tore:  the  sea-monsters  returoini;, 
and  finding  it  ready  gathered  to  their  hand% 
took  it  up  and  pliihged  into  the  sea  as  before. 
But,  O,  the  great  example  of  gratitude  that 
reigns  even  in  the  deeps  ?  These  creatures, 
knowing  themselves  to  have  been  obliged, 
forthwith  drew  from  the  bottomwf  the  sea  a 
great  quantity  o^  coral  and  other  marine  pro- 
ducts, and  carrying  them  ashore,  laid  them  in 
the  same  place  where  they  had  found  the 
herbs.  This  being  repealed  several  times,  the 
passengers  thought  these  creatures  endeavored 
to  exceed  them  in  benefits  j  and  therefore,  as  a 
great  rarity,  scarce  to  be  paralleled  eveh  in 
rational  animals^  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
take  them.  For  this  purpose  they  procured  a 
net  from  the  shlp^  ana  pitched  it  in  a  proper 
place;  but  though  their  design  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  take  them,  yet  could  not  they  hold 
them,  they  showing  them  another  human 
trick,  widen  was  by  lifting  up  the  net  and  mak- 
ing their  escape,  never  appearing  thereafter 
as  long  as  the  ship  staad  \r 
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Now,  unless  Merdla  bangs  Tom  Pepper, 
this  tale  must  be  believed  to  the  very  let- 
ter ;  indeed,  should  it  not  be  true,  Pinto  is 
onlj  a  tjpe  of  him.  But  ought  a  writer  to 
be  questioned  who  is  well  corroborated? 
Another  missionary,  Dos  Santos,  only  two 
years  afterwards,  enjoyed  feasting  upon 
mer-raaids  on  the  coast  of  Eastern  Ethio- 
pia; and  Padre  Cavazzi  not  .only  describes 
the  pesce  donna  in  1090,  but  Labat  gives  its 
effigies — and  a  queer  creature  it  is,  if  im- 
plicit confidence  can  be  placed  on  the  like- 
ness. Mr.  Matcham  swears  they  were  regu- 
larly cut  up  and  sold  by  weight  in  the  fish- 
markets  at  Mombaza ;  and  in  the  year  1700, 
John  Brand  gathered  additional  notices 
about  them  in  the  Orkneys.  He  relates 
that,  about  two  or  three  years  before  his 
visit,  there  was  a  boat  passing  with  several 
gentlemen  in  it,  and  by  the  way,  in  the 
Voe  of  Quarf,  through  which  they  went, 
there  appeared  something  unto  them  with 
its  head  above  the  water,  which,  as  they 
could  discern,  had  the  face  of  an  old  man, 
with  a  long  beard  hanging  down,  and  it 
neared  them  sufficiently  to  enable  them  aH 
to  get  a  firm  glimpse  of  his  features.  Where 
there  are  mer-men  there  also  mer-maids 
may  be  looked  for,  and  we  will  let  Mr. 
Brand  continue  his  narrative  in  hb  own 
terms : — 

\  About  five  years  since  a  boat  at  the  fishing 
drew  her  lines,  and  one  of  them,  as  the  Ushers 
thought,  having  eome  great  fish  upon  it,  was 
with  greater  difiiculty  than  the  rest  raised  from 
the  ground,  but  when  raised,  it  came  more 
easily  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  upon  which 
a  creature  like  a  woman  presented  itself  at  the 
side  of  the  boat ;  it  had  the  face,  arms,  breast, 
shoulders,  &c.,  of^  a  woman,  and  long  hair 
hanging  down  the  back,  but  the  nether  part 
from  below  the  breasts  was  beneath  the  water, 
so  that  they  could  not  understand  the  shape 
thereof;  the  two  fishers  who  were  in  the  boat, 
being  surprised  at  this  strange  sight,  one  of 
them  unadvisedly  drew  a  knrle,  and  thrust  it 
into  her  breast,  whereupon  she  cried,  as  they 
judged,  '  Alas !'  and  the  hook  giving  way,  she 
fell  backward  and  was  no  more  seen :  the  hook 
being  big,  went  in  at  her  chin  and  out  at  the 
upper  lip.* 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  authentic  in- 
stance of  the  animal's  crying  out  on  being 
stabbed  ;*  and  the  noted  mer-man  seen  at 
the  Diamond  Rock  off  Martinique,  was 
distinctly  heard  to  blow  its  nose.  The 
mer-maid  seen  in  1809,  at  Cahhness,  by 
the  Rev.  David  Mackay,  minister  of  Reay, 
his  daughter,  and  others,  was  observed  to 
be  Yery  adroit  in  its  actions^  and  when  the 
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waves  dashed  the  hair,  which  was  of  a  sea- 
green  shade,  over  her  face,  the  hands  were 
immediately  employed  to  replace  it.  It 
also  rubbed  its  throat,  which  was  slender, 
smooth,  and  white,  and  it  frequently  extend- 
ed its  arms  over  its  head,  as  if  to  frighten 
a  bird  that  hovered  over  it.  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair afterwards  saw  this  very  mer-maid,  or 
one  of  the  same  family.  Now,  in  face  of 
these  facts,  your  disagreeable  matter-of-fact 
men  will  still  intrude  their  incredulity,  and 
they  ofier  to  explain  many  of  the  appear- 
ances by  summoning  manatees  and  seals  to 
their  aid.  To  be  sure  we  have  seen  seals 
look  oddly  enough  when  on  guard,  with 
their  heads  peering  above  the  waves,  and 
have  even  known  a  whole  boat's  crew,  offi- 
cer and  all,  deceived ;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  the  seal  with  a  comb  in  one  flipper  and 
a  looking-glass  in  the  other,  as  good  old 
Guillim  depicts  the  mer-maid  in  his  Display 
of  Heraldry?  Seals,  to  be  sure,  are  partial 
to  hearing  music,  but  Shakspeare  makes 
Oberon  bear  testimony  to  the  musical  pow- 
ers of  the  sea-maids.  Explanations  are  cru-' 
elly  sober:  according  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  a  very  Palaphaius  in  his  way,  the 
Caithness  phenomenon  proved  to  be  a  stout 
young  traveller,  who  had  been  bathing  at 
the  spot  and  time  when  the  sea  nymph  was 
seen — but  he  positively  denied  the  green 
hair  and  fishy  tail.  The  said  traveller,  how- 
ever, was  not  aware  of  the  perils  of  bathing 
in  waters  frequented  by  mer-maids,  or  he 
never  would  have  disported  there ;  we,  to- 
gether with  thousands  of  others,  could  have 
told  him  of  what  befel  a  Tunisian  youth, 
ofifthe  Goletta,  in  1820,  and  if  this  had  not 
scared  him,  nothing  would.  But  incredu- 
lity received  a  shot  between  wind  and  wa- 
ler  in  1622,  when  a  real-earnest  mer-maid 
was  brought  from  Batavia  and  exhibited  in 
London,  where  it  eventually  became  award 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  height  of  this 
creature  was  rather  more  than  two  feet,  and 
it  was  shrivelled  and  dried  like  a  mummy 
Its  head  was  the  size  of  a  baboon's,  and 
thickly  covered  with  strong  black  hair;  the 
nose  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  human 
form,  so  likewise  did  the  chin,  lips,  fingers, 
nails,  and  teeth,  which  were  full  and  per« 
feet.  The  resemblance  to  the  human  form 
ceased  immediately  under  the  breasts,  and 
beneath  them  were  placed  two  horizontal 
fins,  below  which  came  the  fishy  tail.  This 
carried  conviction  with  the  million;  but 
Sir  Ererard  Home  and  others,  not  perceiv- 
ing why  any  animal  should  be  furnished 
with  two  sets  of  stomach  gear,  investigated 
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the  matter  more  closely,  and,  after  some 
trouble,  discovered  that  it  was  a  dexterous 
junction  of  a  monkey  and  a  salmon.  The 
manner  in  which  the  union  was  effected 
was  so  ingenious,  and  the  whole  object  so 
nicely  cemented,  as  almost  utterly  to  elude 
detection  by  the  common  forms  of  exam- 
ination. 

Thus  blown  upon,  the  mer-maids  lost  all 
credit,  insomuch  that  the  sages  of  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  would  not  even  admit  of  the 
name  being  enrolled.  Alas  for  tritons,  si- 
rens, satyrs,  fauns,  aegipans,  et  hoc  genus 
omnr. !  Let  us  therefore  turn  to  the  Kraken 
or  Korvon,  for  which  Linnaeus  formed  a 
genus  under  the  name  of  Microcosmus. 

The  notion  that  the  ocean  is  the  abode 
of  most  gigantic  and  marvellous  creatures, 
has  long  and  very  naturally  had  a  rooted 
possession  of  the  human  mind,  as  is  testified 
by  the  leviathan  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
many  mile  fish  of  the  Talmud,  and  some  of 
the  marine  monsters  of  the  classical  wri- 
ters. The  professed  naturalists  are  to  be 
sure  rather  cautious  of  committing  them- 
selves, and  Oppian  simply  says,  *  In  mart 
multo  latent  ;^  but  Pliny  certainly  does  ad- 
mit of  whales  with  a  back  of  four  acres  in 
extent  in  the  Indian  seas,  yet  thinks  it  no 
great  wonder,  since  there  are  to  be  found 
in  those  regions  locusts  of  four  cubits  in 
length.  In  later  times  the  belief  in  oceanic 
monstrosities  assumed  the  garb  of  philoso- 
phic inquiry  ;  and  the  Scandinavian  writers 
were  successful  in  teaching,  that  a  huge 
sea-animal,  called  the  kraken,  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters  in  calm  weather, 
floating  like  an  island,  and  stretching  forth 
enormous  pellucid  tentacula,  or  arms,  so 
vast  as  to  resemble  the  masts  of  ships. 
Paulinus  describes  it  *  forma  refert  can- 
crum  heracleoticum ;'  Bartholinus  calls  it 
hafgufa ;  and  Olaus  Magnus — de  piscibus 
monstrosis — confirms  what  is  advanced  : 
but  dear  old  Pontoppidan,  that  prince  of 
Norwegian  bishops,  may  be  said  to  give 
the  veritable  epitome  of  all  the  accounts,  au- 
thenticated by  the  substance  of  his  own  in- 
quiries :  and  thus  he  lucubrates: — 

*Our  fishermen  unanimously  affirm,  and 
without  the  least  variation  in  their  accounts, 
that  when  they  row  out  several  miles  to  sea, 
particularly  in  the  hot  summer  days,  and  by 
their  situation  (which  they  know  by  takina;  a 
view  of  certain  points  of  land)  expect  to  find 
80  or  100  fathoms  water,  it  often  happens  that 
they  do  not  find  above  20  or  thirty,  and  sorae- 
ttmes  less.  At  these  places  they  generally  find 
the  greatest  plemy  of  fish,  especially  cod  and 
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ling.    Their  lines,  they  say,  arc  no  sooner  out 
than  they  may  draw  them  wp  with  the  hooka 
all  full  offish ;  by  this  they  judge  that  the  kra- 
ken is  at  the  bottom.    They  say  this  creature 
causes    tliose  unnatural  shallows  mentioned 
above,  and  prevents  their  sounding.    These 
the  fishermen  are  always  glad  to  find,  looking 
upon  them  as  the  means  of  their  taking  abun- 
dance of  fish.    There  are  sometimes  twenty 
boats  or  more  ^ot  together,  and  throwing  oat 
their  lines  at  a  moderate  distance  from  each 
other ;  and  the  only  thing  tliey  then  have  to 
observe  is,  whether  the  depth  continues  the 
same,  which  they  know  bv  their  lines,  or  whe- 
ther it  grows  shallower  by  their  seeming  to 
have  less  water.     If  this  last  be  the  case,  they 
find  that  the  kraken  is  raising  himself  nearer 
the  surface,  and  then  it  is  not  time  for  them  to 
stay  any  longer;  they  immediately  leave  off 
fishing,  take  to  their  oars,  and  get  oof  as  fast  sta 
tliey  can.    When  they  have  reached  the  usual 
depth  of  the  place,  and  find  themselves  out  of 
danger,  they  lie  upon  their  oars,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  they  see  this  enormous  monster 
come  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water;  he  there 
shows  himself  suflictently,  though  his  whole 
body  does  not  appear,  which,  in  all  likelihood, 
no  human  eye  ever  beheld,  [excepting  the 
young  of  this  species,  which  shall  afterwards 
be  spoken  of;]  its  back  or  upper  part,  which 
seems  to  be  in  appearance  about  an  English 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  [some  say 
more,  but  I  choose  the  least  for  greater  cer- 
tainty,] looks  at  first  like  a  mimber  of  small 
islands,  surrounded  with  something  that  floats 
and  fluctuates  like  sea-weeds.  Here  and  there 
a  larger  rising  is  observed  like  sand-banks,  on 
which  various  kinds  of  small  fishes  are  seen 
continually  leaping  about  till  they  roll  into  the 
water  from  the  sides  of  it;  at  last  several 
bright  points  or  horns  appear,  which  ffrow 
thicker  and  thicker  the  higher  they  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  they 
stand  up  as  high  and  as  large  as  the  masts 
of  midole-sized  vessels.    It  seems  these  are 
the  creature's  arms,  and,  it  is  said,  if  they  were 
to  lay  hold  of  the  largest  man-of-war,  they 
would  pull  it  down  to  the  bottom.    A(\er  this 
monster  has  been  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  a  short  time,  it  begins  slowly  to  sink  again, 
and  then  the  danger  is  as  great  as  before ;  be- 
cause the  motion  of  his  sinking  causes  such  a 
swell  in  the  sea,  and  such  an  eddy  or  w^hirl- 
pool,  that  it  draws  every  thing  down  with  it, 
like  the  current  of  the  river  Male,' 

This,  according  to  some  very  shrewd  hy- 
drographers,  is  the  cause  of  so  many  re- 
ported islands  which  gain  insertion  on  the 
charts,  and  can  never  be  rediscovered  ;  and 
they  moreover  account  for  the  floating  isl- 
ands said  to  have  been  observed  in  the 
North  Sea,  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Devil  to  tease  sailors,  and 
therefore  called  soe-troiden,  or  sea-mischief. 
Now  there  have  been  obtain  followers  of 
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St.  Thomas  who  object  to  the  acooctnts  of 
the  kraken,  for  verj  inadequate  reasons,  al- 
ledging,  that  if  such  a  creature  had  been 
created,  it  would  have  muhiplied  trr  the 
course  of  time,  and  bj  its  occasional  oceor- 
rence  wonld  ere  this  have  dispelled  all 
doubts  concerning  its  existence.  The  only 
way  of  replying  to  such  hypercritic  doubt- 
ers is,  by  demanding  whether  krakens  may 
not  be  even  less  prdific  than  we  know  ani- 
mals of  extraordinary  magnitude  to  be  ?  As 
to  the  supercilious  sneer  of  the  commenta- 
tor, who  would  like  to  see  what  the  power 
of  a  kraken  would  be  upon  a  three-decker, 
he  is  perhaps  unacquainted  with  the  strength 
of  fishes,  a  strength  which  may,  for  a(^ght 
we  know,  augment  in  mathematical  ratio 
with  size.  If  such  be  the  actual  condition, 
Lord  help  a  first-rate  in  the  terrible  tenta- 
cula  above-mentioned ;  for  the  force  which 
a  smaller  creature  can  exert  upon  occasion, 
ts  strikingly  depicted  by  the  worthy  Bishop 
in  an  anecdote,  with  which  every  voracious 
bird  ought  to  be  made  acquainted,  as  a  cau- 
tion how  he  uses  his  claws.  It  so  happened 
that  one  day,  '  an  eagle,  standing  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  saw  a  fine  salmon,  as  if  it 
were  just  under  him  ;  he  struck,  instantly, 
one  of  his  talons  into  the  root  of  an  elm 
just  by,  and  partly  hanging  over  the  other, 
he  struck  into  the  salmon,  which  was  very 
large,  and  in  his  proper  element,  which 
doubled  his  strength  ;  so  that  he  swam  away, 
and  split  the  eagle  to  his  neck,  making  lite- 
rally a  spread  eagle  of  him,'  a  creature,  as 
the    learned    Prelate     properly    observes, 

*  otherwise  known  only  in  heraldry.' 

•  Similar  futile  arguments  have  been  ap- 
plied, and  with  equal  propriety,  to  the  fact 
of  no  mariners  having  seen  dead  krakens ; 
or  at  least  making  no  record  in  their  log- 
books of  such  an  occurrence.  But  this  is 
a  shallow  argument  against  their  existence ; 
for  who  will  say,  because  the  body  of  a 
dead  ass  is  rare,  that  there  are  no  asses  ? 
By  a  law  of  Nature,  large  animals  produce 
but  few  young ;  and  it  is  a  singular  and 
rather  unaccountable  fact  in  natural  his- 
tory, that  scarcely  a  creature  of  rank  is 
ever  found  lying  dead  which  had  not  come 
to  its  death  by  some  violent  means.  But, 
as  if  to  shame  an^  silence  the  <^)position- 
declaimers,  there  is  actually  an  attested  in- 
stance of  the  defunct  body  of  a  kraken 
having  been  found  upon  the  Norwegian 
coast.  The  details  of  this  important  inci- 
dent were  carefully  drawn  up  by  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Friis;  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Friis  was  a  worshipful  consistoriaJ  assessor, 
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minister  of  Bodoen,  in  Nordland,  and  vicar 
of  the  College  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  This  gentleman  then  is  surely 
worthy  of  belief  I  From  the  narrative  which 
he  drew  up,  it  seems  that  in  the  year  1680, 
a  kraken'  [perhaps  a  young  and  careless 
one]  caihe  into  the  water  that  runs  between 
the  rocks  and  cliffk  in  the  parish  of  Alsta* 
hong,  though  its  usual  habit  is  to  keep  sev- 
eral leagues'  from  land.  It  happened  that 
its  extended  long  arms,  or  antenns,  caught 
hold  of  some  trees  standing  near  the  water, 
which  might  easily  have  been  torn  up  by 
the  roots ;  but  besides  this,  as  it  was  found 
afterwards,  he  entangled  himself  in  some 
openings  or  clefls  in  the  rock,  and  therein 
he  stuck  so  fast,  and  hnngso  unfortunately, 
that  he  could  not  work  himself  cmt,  but  per- 
ished and  putrified  on  the  spot.  The  car- 
case, which  was  a  long  while  decaying, 
and  filled  a  great  part  of  that  narrow  chan- 
nel, made  it  almost  impassable  by  its  intol- 
erable stench. 

Much  stress  is  placed  by  the  sceptics  on 
the  fact  that  Krantz,  the  missionary,  who 
wrote  the  History  of  Greenland,  sneered  at 
the  whole  story  :  but  Krantz  repeats  many 
litle  traits  with  such  animation  as  to  show 
that  he  was  not  a  '  whole-hog '  infidel ; 
and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
interesting  particular  of  the  kraken's  allur- 
ing little  fishes  by  the  emission  of  a  deli- 
cious exhalation.  Besides,  what  is  Mister 
Krantz,  after  all,  arrayed  against  the  bat- 
talion of  brother-authors  on  the  subject! 
See  how  Knud  Leems,  the  learned  profes- 
sor of  Laplandic,  and  one  of  the  most  ex- 
act of  the  modern  ichthyologists,  see  how 
he  describes  this  mighty  but  unwieldy  mass^ 
of  animated  substance,  in  a  book  whii  ~ 
was  annotated  by  no  less  a  roan  than  Eprfest 
Gunner,  the  learned  and  scientifioi^shop 
of  Drontheim,  Now,  in  a  sage  ^scussion 
of  this  tenor,  it  may  be  neces^^  to  quote 
Leems  at  length,  in  his  description  of  ^Jish 
whose  form  and  magnitudeof  body,  he  dis- 
serts, is  so  unusual,  that  the  sea  does  not 
produce  a  similar  prodigy  : — 

*  The  said  fish  is  very  seldom  seen  above 
the  water,  as  delighting  in  the  depths,  where 
quiet  and  almost  immoveable  it  is  said  to  hide 
itself,  environed  with  an  incalculable  number 
of  every  kind  of  fish.  When  the  fisherman, 
searching  the  sea  in  order  lo  find  a  fishy  bol^ 
tom,  arrives  by  accident  at  the  place  where 
this  monster  is  skulking  in  the  bottom  beloW| 
he  thinks,  from  the  great  number  of  fish  he 
has  met  there,  that  he  naa  found  a  place  that  is 
the  most  fit  for  fishing ;  but  when  the  monster 
that  lies  hid,  troubled  with  the  plummet  that 
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if  let  down,  begins  to  move  and  gradually  get 
up,  which  is  easily  ascertained  from  the  space 
that  is  between  me  bottom  and  the  boat  be- 
coming gradually  less,  he  finds  that  it  was  not 
a  bottom  as  is  believed,  but  an  immense  fish 
that  was  hid  below.  Meantime  the  fisherman 
is  not  solicitous  about  getting  awa^,  know- 
ing that  this  monster  is  very  slow  idf  moving, 
aiS  advances  so  slowly,  that  scarcely  within 
the  space  of  two  hours  he  can  rise  from  the 
bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Yet  is  he 
not  altogether  negligent  of  his  situation,  find- 
ing by  the  plummet  that  the  monster,  gradu- 
ally emergmg,  is  now  at  no  ^reat  distance 
fh)m  the  boat.  And,  without  delay,  the  fisher- 
man having  just  got  away,  he  tiegtns  to  ap- 
pear above  the  water  with  huge  and  monstrous 
claws,  of  a  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes,  giving 
the  idea  of  a  wood,  thick  with  difierenl  trees 
stripped  of  their  bark ;  at  first  erect  in  the  air, 
but  soon  after  complicated.  The  species  of 
this  monster,  how  horrid  it  is  and  deformed, 
scarcely  ran  those  who  have  seen  it  express 
with  words.  The  inhabitants  of  Finmark  and 
Nordland  call  this  monster  Kraken;  elsewhere 
through  Norway,  especially  amon^  those  of 
Carmesund,  in  tne  diocese  of  Christiansand,  it 
is  called  BrygdenJ 

Here,  then,  is  evidence  sufficiently  cir- 
cumstamial,  one  would  think,  to  stagger 
the  most,  incredulous  skeptic  as  to  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  stupendous  kraken ;  and  such 
of  our  readers  as  place  implicit  confidence 
therein,  roost  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  topic 
to  excite  astonishment. 

The  accoants  of  the  kraken  leave  us  in 
BO  doubt  as  to  its  nature,  for  it  b  by  no 
means  analogous  either  to  the  whale  tribe, 
or  any  kind  of  fishes ;  it  is  assuredly,  on 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  mollusca  order  or 
family  of  worms  peculiar  to  the  sea.  There 
is  a  very  large  skate-built  fish  among  the 
queer  marine  animals  represented  on  the 
map  of  Iceland  drawn  up  by  Andreas  Vel* 
leius,  io  1565,  and  thus  described — '  Skau- 
tubvalur,  tota  cartilaginea;  raie  aiigno 
inodo  sinijUs;  sed  infinitis  modis  maior. 
losuIflB  speciem,  c6m  apparet,  prsB  se  fert, 
alis  naves  evertit.'  Tis  true  that,  though 
we  have  sailed  for  it,  and  seen  comely  spe- 
cimens of  the  Sepia  octopus,  armed  with  a 
dreadful  apparatus  of  holders  and  emboli 
for  fastening  upon  and  conveying  their  prey 
to  the  mouth,  we  never  fell  in  with  the  co- 
lossal cuttle-fish,  with  suckers  the  size  of 
pot-Itds  and  arms  the  thickness  of  a  mizen- 
masty  such  as  snapped  up  three  men  belong- 
ing to  Captain  Magnus  Den, '  honrune  re- 
spectable et  v6rtdiqae.'  Yet  very  large 
^cimens  of  this  order  may  exist ;  and  from 
some  possible  optical  illusion,  arising  from 
a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  occa- 


sioning  that  doubl«-shadow  which  the  Tea- 
tones  designate  doppthganger.^m^j  hare 
flriven  birth  to  the   tales    oC  the  kraken^ 
There  are  those  who  would  recognize  the 
kraken  and  Job's  leviathan  as  cognates, 
while  others — lugging  in  Jonas — imagine 
the  Cetus  tribe  capacious  enough  to  accouat 
for  all,  under  certain  allowances ;  but  sure* 
ly  no  credible  description  of  the  inert  mass 
we  have  described,  which  merely  floats  in 
the  calmest  weather,  and  has  so  little  mo- 
tion as  hardly  to  vary  the  apparent  dimen- 
sions of  the  islet  knobs  it  exposes  above 
water,  can  at  all  refer  to  a  fierce  animal 
which  might  be  hooked  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
his  terrible  teeth,  squamose  armor,  smoking 
nostrils,  hard  heart,  power,  nor  comely  pro- 
portion.   Still  less  can  we  hand  out  the 
whale,  which  no  more  resemble  Isaiah's 
crooked  serpent  of  a  leviathan,  than  it  does 
Billingsgate  dock  full  of  peterboats.     Our 
own  sublime  poet  has  treated  the  matter ; 
but  it  is  clear,  from  the  '  scaly  rind '  in 
which  the  anchor  was  to  bite,  in  the  follow- 
ing   passage,  that    Milton->-whatever    he 
thought  of  the  kraken — did  not  suppose  le- 
viathan and  whale  were  at  all  convertible 
terms: 

*  Or  that  sea  beast 
Leviathan,  which  God,  of  all  bis  works, 
Created  hagest,  that  swim  the  ocean  aU'eam  ; 
Him,  haply  slumb'ring  on  the  Norway  loam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night  founder'd  akiflT 
Deeming  Bome  island,  ofl,  as  seaman  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  its  scaly  rind 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea.' — 

Shakspeare  could  not  have  been  thinking 
of  the  lazy  passive  kraken,  when  Oberon 
commands  Puck,  who  could  put  a  girdle 
round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,  to  go  on 
an  errand,  and  be  back  again 

*  Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  leagae.* 

On  these  grounds  we  are  inclined  to  look 
to  the  sepia  tribe  for  a  prototype  of  the  kra- 
ken, especially  since  monstrous  specimens  of 
the  Cephalopod  have  been  recorded  for  ages. 
Athensus,  followed  by  Rircher,  mentions 
some  pretty  sizable  ones  as  frequenting  the 
Sicilian  seas;  and  iElian  may  be  referred 
to  for  more.  The  ancients  were  wont  to 
designate  such  creatures  as  polypi,  on  ac- 
count of  their  multiplicity  of  limbs ;  and 
from  their  accounts  of  the  acetabula,  or 
suckers,  with  which  the  arms  of  the  great 
polypus  were  furnished,  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  have  been  nearly  allied  to  a  family  of 
animals  at  present  distinguished  as  sepie. 
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Pliny  describes  one  class  as  the  many-foot 
ozsBna,  so  called  on  account  of  its  head 
diffusing  a  strong  odor,  the  which  induces 
the  lampreys  to  approach  it :  this  is  also  an 
attribute  of  the  kraken,  according  to  the 
reluctant  testimony  of  Krantz.  The  whole 
of  this  tribe  were  dreaded  by  the  mariners 
of  yore,  and  no  wonder,  for  Pliny  relates 
that  they  cruelly  assailed  men  when  over- 
board, by  catching  them  in  their  horrid 
claws,  as  if  going  to  wrestle  with  them,  and 
then  setting  the  suckers  to  work,  the  victim 
soon  died  in  the  odious  clasp.  On  the  au- 
thority of  Trebius  Niger,  one  of  the  train  of 
Lucius  LucuUus,  the  proconsul  of  Bstica, 
he  records  the  story  of  a -very  thievish  poly- 
pus, which  used  to  rob  the  stews,  or  reposi- 
tories of  sea-fish,  on  the  beach  of  Carteia, 
in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  :  the  head  of  the 
monstrous  fellow  was  equal  in  size  to  a  cask 
capable  of  containing  fifteen  amphorsB ;  its 
arms  measured  thirty  feet,  and  were  so 
thick  that  a  man  could  hardly  clasp  one  of 
them,  and  were  moreover  covered  with 
great  suckers  or  fasteners,  as  large  as  ba- 
sins that  would  hold  four  or  five  gallons 
each.  The  reader  may  like  this  story  in 
the  quaint  transfusion  of  Doctor  Holland, 
the. industrious  translator  of  Pliny : — 

'  The  rest  which  mine  author  hath  related 
as  touching  this  fish  may  seem  rather  mon- 
strous lies  and  incredible,  than  otherwise;  for 
he  affirmed,  that  at  Carteia  there  was  one  of 
these  polypi,  which  used  commonly  to  ^o  forth 
of  the  sea,  and  empty  into  some  of  their  open 
cesterns  and  vaunts  among  their  ponds  and 
stewes,  wherein  they  keep  great  sea-fishes,  and 
otherwhiles  would  rob  them  of  their  salt-fish, 
and  so  goes  his  waies  againe :  which  he  prac- 
tised so  long,  that  in  the  end  he  ^ot  himselle 
the  anger  and  displeasure  of  the  immeasura- 
ble filching;  whereupon  they  staked  up  the 
place  and  empalled  it  round  about,  to  stop  all 
passage  thither.  But  this  thief  gave  not  over 
bis  cuxsustomed  haunt  for  all  that,  but  made 
meanes  by  a  certain  tree  (o  clamber  over  and 
get  to  the  fore-said  salt-fish ;  and  never  could 
he  be  taken  in  the  manner,  nor  discovered,  but 
'  that  ihe  dogges  by  their  quick  scent  found  him 
out  and  baied  at  him ;  for  as  he  returned  one 
night  toward  the  sec^  they  assailed  and  set 
upon  him  on  all  sides,  and  therewith  raised  the 
foresaid  keepers  who  were  afrighted  at  this  so 
sudden  alarm,  but  more  at  the  strange  sight 
which  they  saw.  For  first  and  foremost  this 
polvpe  fish  was  of  an  unmeasurable  and  incre- 
dible bignesse:  and  besides,  he  was  besmeared 
and  beraied  all  over  widi  the  brine  and  pickle 
of  the  foresaid  salt-fish,  which  made  him  both 
hideous  to  see  to,  and  stinke  withall  most 
strongly.  Who  would  ever  have  looked  for  a 
poUpe  there,  or  taken  knowledge  of  him  by 
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such  marks  as  these  1  Surely  Ih^  thought  i^o 
other,  but  that  they  had  to  deale  and  encounter 
with  some  monster:  for  with  his  terrible  blow- 
ing and  breathing  that  he  kept,  he  drave  away 
the  dog,  and  otherwhiles  with  the  end  of  his 
long  stringed  winding  feet  he  would  lash  and 
whip  them;  sometimes  with  his  stronger 
clawes  like  armes  he  rapped  and  knoked  them 
well  and  surely,  as  it  were  with  clubs.  In 
stimme,  he  made  such  good  shifl  for  hiniselfe. 
that  hardlv  and  with  much  adoe  they  could 
kill^iim,  albeit  he  received  many  a  wound  with 
trout-speares  which  they  lanced  at  him.  Wei, 
in  the  end  his  head  was  brought  and  shewed 
to  Lucullus  for  a  wonder,  and  as  it  was  a  good 
round  hogshead  or  barrel  that  would  take  and 
containe  fifleen  amphores;  and  his  beards 
(for  so  Trebius  tearmed  his  clawes  and  long- 
stringed  feet)  carried  such  a  thicknesse  and 
buike  with  them,  that  hardly  a  man  could  fa- 
thome  one  of  them  with  both  his  armes,  such 
knockers  they  were,  knobbed  and  knotted  litre 
clubs,  and  withall  thirty  feet  long.  The  con- 
cavities within  them,  and  hollow  vessels  like 
great  basons,  would  hold  four  or  five  gallons 
apece ;  and  his  teeth  were  answerable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bignese  of  his  bodie.  The  rest 
was  saved  for  a  wonder  to  be  seene,  and 
weighed  700  pounds  weight.* 

The  well-known  tale  of  Baron  Mun* 
chausen  may  be  dismissed  as  barely  credi- 
ble; but  surely  this  of  Pliny  must  have 
been  based  in  fact ;  and,  together  with  re- 
cent stories  of  gigantic  cephalopoda — under 
the  several  names  of  squid,  sepia,  calamary, 
cuttle-fish,  or  pour-contrel — may  have  awa- 
kened the  idea  of  a  modern  French  natural* 
ist,  who  is  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  a  three* 
decker  taken  by  Rodney  dnring  the  A  me* 
rican  War,  together  with  nine  other  ships 
which  went  to  her  assistance  on  seeing  her 
signal  of  distress,  was  owipg,  not  to  the 
hurricane  which  seemed  to  occasion  the 
disaster,  but  to  a*  group  of  colo^al  cuttle- 
fishes which  happened  at  that  very  time  to 
be  prov\ling  about  the  ocean  beneath  these 
unfortunate  vessels. 

The  exact  naturalists  have,  however, 
treated  the  subject  gravely,  although  their 
conclusions,  drawn  from  apparently  authen- 
tic evidences,  have  been  branded  as  re- 
sulting from  unworthy  credulity.  Pen* 
nant,  in  his  British  Zoology,  speaking  of 
the  eightrarmed  squid,  says  he  has  been 
well-assured  from  persons  of  undoubted 
credit,  that  in  the  Indian  seas  this  8|>eeies 
has  been  found  of  such  a  size  as  to  measure 
two  fathoms  in  breadth  across  the  central 
part,  while  each  arm  has  measured  nine 
fathoms  in  length :  and  that  the  natives  of  the 
Indian  Isles,  when  sailing  in  their  canoes, 
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always  take  care  to  be  provided  with 
hatchets,  in  order  to  cut  off  immediately 
the  arms  of  sach  of  those  animals  as  hap- 
pen to  fling  them  over  the  sides  of  the  canoe, 
lest  they  should  pull  it  under  water.  The 
sober-minded  Dr.  Schwediawer,  in  his  ac- 
count of  ambergris,  read  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1783,  makes  mention  of  the  ten- 
taculum  of  the  sepia  octopodia,  nearly 
twenty-seven  feet  long,  which  yet  did  pot 
seem  to  be  entire.  This  description  cer- 
tainly countenances  the  evidence  brought 
forward  by  Olaus  Magnus,  and  other  writers, 
on  the  subject ;  and  bears  out  Shaw  in  pro- 
nouncing that  *  the  existence  of  some 
enormously  large  species  of  the  cuttle-6sh 
in  the  Indian  and  northern  seas  can  hardly 
be  doubted ;  and  though  some  accounts 
may  have  been  much  exaggerated,  yet  there 
is  sufficient  cause  for  believing  that  such 
epecxes^ery  far  surpass  all  that  are  generally 
observed  about  the  coast  of  the  European 
seas.'  The  tragic  narrative  which  tells 
the  loss  of  three  of  Captain  Den's  men, 
has  obtained  general  credit;  and  its  re- 
corder, Denys  Montfort,  further  mentions, 
that  at  St.  Malo  there  is  an  er^voto  picture, 
deposited  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  by 
the  crew  of  a  vessel,  in  remembrance  of 
their  wonderful  preservation  from  a  similar 
attack  off  the  coast  of  Angola — '  Leur 
combat  terrible  et  le  presscmt  danger  qui  les 
etvoit  menaces  dans  ce  desastreux  momenta 
An  enormous  cuttle-fish  suddenly  threw  his 
arms  across  the  vessel,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  dragging  it  to  the  bottom,  when  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  sailors  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  the  tentacula  of  their  dread- 
ful opponent  with  swords  and  hatchets. 

We  have  seen  and  admired  the  elaborate 
mechanism  of  some  pretty  large  creatures 
of  this  tribe,  but  they^were  pigmies  in 
comparison  with  the  above;  though  with 
their  hideous  bodies,  goggle  eyes, .  stringy 
arms,  and  spotted  complexion,  they  cannot, 
but  prove  awkward  companions  for  swim- 
iner»to  encounter.  Mr.  Baker,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1785,  states  that  the 
squid  can,  *  by  spreading  its  arms  abroad 
like  a  net,  so  fetter  and  entangle  the  prey 
tbey  enclose  when  they  are  drawn  together, 
as  to  render  it  incapable  of  exerting  its 
strength,  for,  however  feeble  these  branches 
or  arms  may  be  singly,  their  power  united 
becomes  surprising.'  Indeed  the  dose 
hugging  of  its  arms,  and  strong  adhesion 
of  its  suckers,  must  render  the  efibrts  of 
unarmed  prey  tAiavailing,  either  for  resist* 
ance  or  esoi^e.    The  horror  excited  from 
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the  embrace  of  such  a  monster,  roaj  be 
imagined,  and  nothing  but  presence  of 
mind  and  decisive  promptness  can  avail  the 
human  victim  ;  the  only  mode  of  extricating 
himself,  provided  both  arms  are  not  yet 
clasped,  is,  by  ripping  open  the  body  of  tbe 
animal  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  severing  the 
arms  of  his  formidable  enemy — the  which, 
in  such  abhorrent  company  and  under 
water,  is  not  of  easy  accomplishment  Oq 
the  shores  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  we  heard 
some  odd  stories  of  these  creatures,  bat 
knowing  the  well-foupded  dread  of  the 
divers,  we  considered  that  their  fears  per- 
haps exaggerated  the  dimensions  and  de- 
structive attributes  of  the  horrid  polypi. 
Since  that  time,  however,  those  parts  hare 
been  visited  by  Sir  Grenville  Temple,  who 
states  how  highly  dangerous  they  are  to 
bathers ;  '  an  instance  of  this,'  he  con- 
tinues, '  occurred  two  years  since ;  a  Sar- 
dinian captain,  bathing  at  Jerbeh,  felt  one 
of  his  feet  in  the  grasp  of  one  of  these  aoi- 
mals ;  on  this,  with  his  other  he  tried  to 
disengage  himself,  but  this  limb  was  imme- 
diately seized  by  another  of  the  monster's 
arms ;  he  then,  with  his  hands,  endeavored 
to  free  himself,  but  these  also,  in  succes- 
sion, were  firmly  grasped  by  the  polypus, 
and  the  poor  man  was  shortly  after  found 
drowned,  with  all  his  limbs  strongly  bound 
together  by  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  fish  ; 
and  it  is  extraordinary,  that  where  this  hap- 
pened, the  water  was  scarcely  four  feet  in 
depth.'  To  this  sad  anecdote  we  will  append 
a  more  fortunate  case,  which  befel  Mr. 
Beale,  the  well-known  cetologist,  on  a  South 
Sea  whaling  voyage  in  1831.  He  relates 
it  thus : 

*  While  upon  the  Bonin  Islands,  searching 
for  shells  upon  the  rocks^  which  had  just  been 
left  by  the  receding  sea-tide,  I  was  much  aston- 
ished at  seeing  at  my  feet  a  most  extraordi- 
nary-looking animal,  cjawlins  towards  the 
surf,  which  had  just  left  it.  I  had  never  seen 
one  like  it  under  such  circumstances  before ;  it 
therefore  appeared  the  more  remarkable.  It 
was  creeping:  on  its  eight  legs,  which,  from 
their  soft  andflexible  nature^  bent  considerably 
under  the  weight  of  its  body,  so  that  it  was 
lifted  by  the  efforts  of  its  tentacula  only  a 
small  distance  from  the  rocks.  It  appeared 
much  alarmed  at  seeing  me,  and  made  every 
effort  to  escape,  while  T  was  not  much  in  the 
humor  to  endeavor  to  capture  so  ugly  a  cus- 
tomer, whose  appearace  excited  a  feeling  of 
disgust,  not  unmixed  with  fear.  I  however  en- 
deavored to  prevent  its  career,  by  pressing  one 
of  its  legs  wilh  my  foot,  but  although  I  made 
use  of  considerable  force  for  that  purpose,  its 
strength  was  so  grsat  that  it  several  timet 
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quiokly  liberated  its  member,  in  epite  of  all  the 
efforts  I  could  employ  in  this  way  on  wet  slip- 
perv  rocks.  I  now  laid  bold  of  one  of  the  ten- 
tacles with  my  hands,  and  held  it  firmly,  so 
that  the  limb  appeared  as  if  it  would  be  torn 
asunder  by  our  united  strength.  I  soon  gave 
it  a  powerftil  jerk,  wishing  to  disengage  it 
from  the  rocks  to  which  it  clung  so  forcibly  by 
its  suckers,  which  it  effectually  resisted ;  hut 
the  inomlllit  after,  the  apparently  enraged  ani- 
mal lifted  its  head,  with  its  large  eyes  project- 
ing from  the  middle  of  its  body,  and  letting  go 
its  hold  of  the  rocks,  suddenly  sprang  upon  my 
arm,  which  I  had  previously  bared  to  my 
shoulder,  for  the  purpose  of  thrusting  it  into 
holes  in  the  rocks  to  discover  shells,  and  clung 
with  its  suckers  to  it  with  great  power,  en- 
deavoring to  get  its  beak,  which  I  now  could 
see  between  the  roots  of  its  arms,  in  a  posiiion 
to  bite! 

'A  sensation  of  horror  pervaded  my  whole 
fVame  when  I  found  this  monstrous  animal  had 
affixed  itself  so  firmly  upon  my  arm.  Its  cold 
slimy  grasp  was  extremely  sickening,  and  1 
immediately  called  aloud  to  the  captain,  who 
was  also  searching  for  shells  at  some  distance, 
to  come  and  release  me  from  my  disgusting 
assailant ;  he  quickly  arrived,  and  taking  me 
down  to  the  boat,  during  which  time  I  was  em- 
ployed in  keeping  the  beak  away  from  my 
nand,  quickly  released  me  bv  destroying  my 
.  tormentor  with  the  boat-knife,  when  I  disen- 
gaged it  by  portions  at  a  time.  This  animal 
must  have  measured  across  its  expanded  arms 
about  four  feet,  while  its  body  was  not  larger 
than  a  large  clenched  bond.  It  was  of  that 
species  of  sepia  which  is  called  by  the  whalers 
rock-squid,^ 

Diminutive  as  this  squid  was,  in  compar- 
ison with  those  of  which  we  have  been 
talking,  Mr.  Beale  would  have  found  it  a 
still  uglier  costomer  in  the  water.  The  an- 
ecdote is  interesting,  and  exhibits  a  lively 
picture  of  a  naturalist  in  distress. 

While  passing  the  octopods,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overlook  the  order  of  the  radiated 
tribes  in  parts  having  a  reigning  definite 
number.  Professor  E.  Forbes,  whose  ele- 
gant work  on  Echinoderms  evinces  both 
knowledge  and  taste,  lucidly  remarks  that 
*  the  name  of  Jiv&Jinger,  commonly  applied 
to  the  starfishes,  is  founded  on  a  popular 
recognition  of  the  number  regnant.  It  has 
long  been  noticed.  Among  the  problems 
proposed  by  that  true-spirited  but  eccentric 
philosopher,  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  is  one, 
"  Why,  among  sea  stars,  Nature  chiefiy  de- 
Jighteth  in  five  points?"  •  •  •  Among 
the  lower  and  the  typical  orders  we  find 
this  number  regulating  the  number  of  parts. 
Every  plate  of  the  Sea-Urchin  b  baiU  up 
of  pentagonal  particles.  The  skeletons  of 
the  digestive,  the  aquiferous,  add  the  tegs 
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mentary  systems,  equally  present  the  quina- 
ry arhangement ;  and  even  the  cartilaginous 
framework  of  the  disk  of  every  sucker  is 
regulated  by  this  mystic  number.'  The 
common  sea-egg  is  as  wonderful  as  a  world  1 

On  the  whole,  we  are  greatly  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  first-rates  of  the  cuttle-fish 
tribe  have  given  birth  to  the  story  of  the 
kraken,  since  the  various  descriptions  of 
both  those  enormous  inhabitants  of  the  vas- 
ty deep,  though  often  vague  and  indefinite, 
are  yet  sufiiciently  in  keeping  to  warrant 
the  inference.  Scrupulous  readers  may 
choose  to  slue  up  their  noses,  and  question 
the  actuality  of  either  of  the  creatures 
here  brought  before  them ;  and  they  may 
superciliously  remind  us,  that  credulity 
readily  adopts  what  cannot  easily  be  dis- 
proved. On  this  head  we  have  very  little 
to  say  in  reply  ;  being  bound  to  confess 
that  the  various  stories  we  have  examined, 
are  involved  in  the  shades  of  ignorance 
and  mystery,  the  obstacles  to  truth ;  rest- 
ing cnly  on  the  uncorroborated  testimo- 
ny of  incompetent  witnesses.  Therefore, 
though  it  would  be  rather  temerarious  to 
deny  the  existence  of  such  prodigies,  we 
cannot  consent  to  receive  the  narratives  as 
established  facts. 

The  other  fish  shall  be  served  up  in  our 
next. 


From  the  Metropolitan. 
BEHIND  THE  SCENES; 

THE  INVISIBLE  DRAMAS  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Be  this,  or  aught 
Than  this,  more  secret  now  designed,  I  haste 
To  know. 

MiUon^^Paradise  Lost, 

On  the  sixth  floor  of  a  magnificent  house 
of  the  Ghauss^e  d'Antin  in  Paris,  there  re- 
sided some  years  ago,  a  young  jnan  of  the 
name  of  Mark  Anthony  Riponneau.  He 
was  a  stout  fresh-colored  young  fellow,  of 
about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  endow- 
ed by  nature  with  a  round,  good-humored- 
looking  countenance,  a  pair  of  light  blue 
eyes  set  rather  far  apart,  a  nose  slightly  re- 
trausse,  furnished  with  a  pair  of  nostrils  of 
most  amazing  width,  and  a  couple  of  large 
projecting  lips  of  a  roost  decided  cherry- 
colored  hue.  In  short,  all  the  separate  ele- 
ments which  united  form  a  true  visage  of 
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happiness  and  content  were  there,  had  not 
a  low  forehead  and  a  thick  shock  of  black 
thatel,  so  stiff  and  so  strong  that  it  could 
be  likened  only  to  the  brisUes  of  a  hair- 
brush, imparted  to  his  physiognomy  a  mean 
and  envious  appearance,  denoting  more 
of  ptg-headed  obstinacy  than  of  firmness  or 
intelligence.  Mark  Anthony  was  a  clerk 
in  the  c^ce  of  the  ^mister  of  Finance, 
with  a  salary  of  about  1800  francs  a-year ; 
and  with  this  sum  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself,  though  he  was  far  from  being 
content.  Employed  in  the  Budget  of  the 
State,  he  had  learned  all  the  illusions^  and 
in  his  position  as  clerk  in  a  government 
office,  the  constant  association  with  men  of 
influence  and  wealth,  and  the  sight  of  that 
ever-flowing  tide  of  money  which  rolled  un- 
ceasingly through  his  hands,  succeeded  in 
completely  disgusting  him  with  his  own 
situation  in  the  world.  Mark  Anthony,  as 
I  have  said  before,  received  a  salary  of 
about  1800  fVancs  a-year;  he  had  no  other 
resources  for  increasing  his  income  to  look 
forward  to;  so  that  each  expense  he  was 
obliged  at  any  time  to  incur  was  invariably 
foreseen,  calculated,  and  arranged  before- 
hand. Thus,  by  dint  of  strict  sobriety  and 
occasionally  "supping  small,"  he  was  en- 
abled to  appear  at  all  times  tolerably  well 
dressed ;  and,  by  dint  of  great  circumspec- 
tion in  his  movements,  he  maintained  his 
coats  in  a  state  of  decent  preservation, 
when,  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  gesticulator, 
they  would  long  since  have  been  worn  com- 
pletely threadbare.  Riponneaili  never  per- 
mitted himself  the  slightest  movement  of 
arm  or  limb  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  strict- 
est moderation,  or  even  to  draw  a  breath 
of  greater  magnitude  than  its  fellows,  until 
disencumbered  of  every  garment  liable  to 
be  damaged  by  a  too  great  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. But  it  must  be  said  that,  during  these 
moments,  he  amply  indemilified  himself  for 
his  previous  six  or  eight  hours*  confinement ; 
and  it  was  by  a  piece  of  pantomime,  both 
elaborate  and  extraordinary,  tha(  he  would 
in  general  accompany  the  following  excla- 
mations : — 

**  To  have  but  a  miserable  1800  francs, 
and  to  feel  within  one's  self  the  germs  of 
every  noble  thought." 

These  germs  of  every  noble  thought,  be 
be  it  stated,  properly  speaking,  as  consist- 
ing in  a  desire  for  all  the  luxurious  pleas- 
ures of  the  world. 

''Ah!"  Mark  Anthony  would  continue, 
"  to  be  poor,  and  to  see  in  front  of  one 
there,  on  the  first  floor  of  that  noble  man 


sion,  a  certain  Monsiear  and  Madame  de 
Crivelin.  They  are  rich — all  smile  on 
them;  the  world  flatters  them — they  arc 
happy," 

Here  Master  Riponneau  would  give  a 
mighty  stamp  upon  the  floor. 

^*  If  I  were  only  as  this  M.  Donen,  wbo 
occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  iMir 
house,  what  «  different  use  I  shAld  make 
of  his  fortune  from  what  he  does!  But 
what  matters  it?  He  is  happy  in  his  own 
way,  since,  being  able  to  live  every  where, 
he  confines  himself  to  his  own  rooms; 
whilst  with  me,  I  must  deprive  myself  of 
every  thing.  Besides,  had  he  no  (brtuoey 
he  would  have  glory,  consideration.  Thun- 
der and  lightning,  how  happy  he  is!" 

Riponneau  would  would  accompany  this 
passage  of  his  griefs  with  a  clattering  of 
the  feet  perfectly  terrific. 

Then  would  come  fresh  exclamations; 
first  upon  the  hosier  who  occupied  the  sh<^ 
on  the  right ;  then  upon  the  confectioner 
on  the  lefl,  and  upon  all  the  lodgers  in  the 
house,  one  after  the  other ;  ibr,  with  the 
exception  of  our  friend  Riponneau  and  one 
or  two  others,  the  house  was  tenanted  by 
persons  of  wealth  and  consideration.  Lac- 
queys, dogs,  and/  horses,  swarmed  in  the 
court-yard ;  from  the  kitchens  exhaled  the 
most  appetizing  fumes.  On  the  staircases, 
when  descending  in  the  morning  to  pro- 
cure the  milk  for  his  breakfast,  Mark  An- 
thony would  encounter  a  host  of  pretty 
chambermaids  in  snowy  aprons,  perfumed 
from  the  essences  of  their  mistresses'  toi- 
lets. Then  he  would  run  up  against  the 
jolly  red-faced  cooks  hurrying  on  their  dif- 
ferent missions.  His  boots,  blackened  with 
great  difficulty  by  his  own  hands,  paled  be- 
fore the  mirror-like  brilliancy  of  the  var- 
nished shoes  even  of  the  valets-de-chambre. 
The  happiness  of  the  roaster  insulted  him 
through  the  servant. 

Then,  in  the  evening  would  come  the  de- 
licious strains  of  the  concerts,  the  murmurs 
of  the  balls,  and  the  sounds  of  dancing  feet; 
and  sometimes,  through  an  open  window, 
would  peep  a  beautiful  head,  fair  or  dark, 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers — a  light 
and  graceful  figure,  radiant  in  the  folds  of 
the  many-colored  silk,  or  veiled  in  the  mazy 
vapors  of  muslin ;  at  oqe  time,  the  gentle 
languor  of  unoccupied  happiness;  at  an- 
other, the  ardent  fever  of  pleasure.  All 
these  things  surrounded  Mark  Anthony 
with  a  burning  atmosphere  of  desires,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  incessantly  gravitat- 
ed— opening  his  chest  to  this  balmy  air,  his 
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lips  to  these  oS?ine  phantoms-ranable  to 
seize  any  thing,  grasping  at  emptiness,  em- 
bracing shadows,  and  finally  reaching  those 
tran^orts  of  impotent  rage  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  he  would  stamp  the  floor  with 
his  feet,  beat  the  walls  of  bis  little  apart- 
ment with  violent  blows  of  his  clenched 
fists,  and  perform  sundry  other  interesting 
pantomimic  acts  of  an  equally  ^ifying  and 
curious  description. 

One  evening,  when  the  exasperation  of 
our  friend  Riponneau  had  reached  a  fear- 
fully turbulent  height,  he  heard  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and  al- 
most immediately  there  entered  the  room  a 
man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  enveloped 
in  the  folds  of  a  robe-de-chambre  of  wadded 
India  silk  drawn  in  round  the  waist  by  a 
heavy  silken  cord.  The  features  of  this 
unexpected  guest  were  expressive  and  in- 
tellectual. Under  a  forehead,  the  height  of 
which  was  in  appearance  increased  by  the 
baldness  of  the  entire  of  the  fore  and  upper 
parts  of  the  head,  there  sparkled  a  pair  of 
vividly  bright  grey  eyes,  through  which 
pierced  a  glance  of  hidden  raillery ;  while^ 
as  if  in  compensation  for  their  too  sarcastic 
expression,  the  entire  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  face,  and  especially  the  mouth, 
around  which  played  a  gentle  and  melan- 
choly smile,  were  of  almost  feminine  grace 
and  beauty. 

**  My  neighbor,"  said  he  to  Riponneau, 
in  a  low  and  musical  tone  of  voice,  "  every 
one  is  master  of  his  own  apartment.  I 
have  not  been  present  at  the  taking  of  4he 
Bastile,  nor  assisted  at  the  revolution  of 
July,  not  to  /ecognize  this  great  political 
principle.  But  all  liberty  has  its  bounds, 
otherwise  it  encroaches  on  that  of  others. 
You  have  the  liberty  of  crying  out,  but  in 
a  certain  degree  only,  for  I  have  the  liberty 
of  sleeping ;  and  if  your  liberty  infringes 
on  mine,  it  becomes  tyranny,  and  mine 
slavery,  which  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  two  revolutions  of  which  1  have  just 
now  spoken  to  you." 

Mark  Anthony  felt  a  strong  desire  to  get 
into  a  passion,  but  his  neighbor  did  not  give 
him  time,  and  continued  as  follows  : 

**  Besides,  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  com- 
plain ;  I  live  willingly  in  silence  or  in  up- 
roar ;  but  I  speak  to  you  on  the  part  of  your 
little  neighbor,  Mademoiselle  Juana,  the 
seamstress,  whom  I  saw  come  in  this  even- 
ing looking  so  pale  and  ill,  and  her  eyes  red 
with  tears  and  the  fatigue  of  work.  The 
poor  child  is  gone  to  bed,  hoping  to  sleep, 
as  she  has  told  me.    Well,  my  dear  neigh- 
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bor,  for  her  sake,  for  the  sake  of  that  poor 
girl)  do  not  study  your  characters  quite  so 
loudly." 

•*  Eh  I"  said  Mark  Anthony. 

**  Besides,  continued  the  neighbor,  in  the 
same  gentle  tone,  '*  I  have  seen  Talma,  and 
believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  that  it  was  not  by 
means  of  fierce  gesticulations  and  loud  cries 
that  he  produced  his  greatest  effects.  Look 
here«  in  Manlius,  for  instance,  he  but  raised 
his  finger  thus,  and  looked  half  round  while 
he  repeated  these  two  verses  : 

<  CTest  moi  qui,  prevanant  leur  attente  frivole 
Reoversai  lea  uauloia  da  haut  da  Capitole/ 

And  the  applause  throughout  the  entire 
house  was  always  deafening.  Believe  me, 
monsieur,  good  declamation.  .  .  ." 

"But,  monsieur,"  interrupted  Ripon- 
neau, ''  I  am  not  a  comedian." 

**  Ah,  bah  i"  said  the  old  neighbor,  "  you 
are  then  an  avocat  V* 

'*  No,  no/'  replied  Riponneau. 

"  You  are  too  young  for  a  deputy.  What 
are  you,  then,  if  I  may  ask  without  being 
thought  impertinent  ?" 

Mark  Anthony  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  at  length  replied  : — 

''  I  am  poor,  monsieur ;  the  happiness  of 
the  rich  afflicts  me,  and  I  amuse  myself  in 
my  own  way." 

The  neighbor  regarded  Riponneau  with 
an  expression  of  interest;  there  was  per- 
ceptible on  the  features  of  the  old  man  a 
struggle  between  sarcasm  and  benevolence. 
Benevolence  carried  the  day.  He  took  a 
chair,  and,  with  t^at  air  of  mild  authority 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  old  age  and  ex- 
perience, he  said  to  Riponneau  : — 

"  Ah !  you  are  poor,  and  consequently 
unhappy.  Let  us  have  a  few  moments'  con- 
versation together,  neighbor.  You  know 
that  liberality  is  even  found  amongst  the 
poor,  and  I  who  am  happy  should  like  to 
bestow  upon  you  a  little  of  that  of  which 
you  stMid  in  need.  I  desire  to  share  some 
of  my  happiness  with  you." 

"  And  how,  mi|ht  1  ask,  neighbor,  can 
you  manage  that  ?  tor,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
you  live  alone." 

"'Yes." 

''  You  work  from  morning  till  night." 

"  Yes." 

"  You  rarely  stir  out." 

"  Rarely." 

**  In  what,  then,  consists  your  happiness  7 
and  what  could  you  give  me?" 

*'  Nothing ;  but  yet  I  should  consider  that 
I  had  done  much  for  you  could  I  but  re- 
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move  a  certain  somethiiig  from  jour  heart. 
It  is  en?y  that  is  gnawing  there,  that  is 
withering  away  all  the  pleasures  of  your 
youth,  as  the  worm  at  the  head  of  the  ten- 
der sapling.'*' 

'*  Me  envious  1"  said  Mark  Anthony, 
coloring. 

**  We'll  see,  young  man.  Are  you  mar- 
ried V 

**  No." 

**  Have  you  a  mistress  ?" 

"  No." 

'*  Have  you  no  family  who  .  .  .?" 

**  I  am  an  orphan." 

"Are  you  in  debt?" 

"  No." 

"  No  wife,  ergo,  no  children ;  no  mis- 
tress, ergo,  no  rivals ;  no  family,  ergo,  no 
ties ;  no  debts,  ergo,  no  bailiffs.  In  a  word, 
you  are  exempt  from  all  the  plagues  of  hu*- 
manity.  If,  then,  you  are  unhappy,  that 
not  coming  from  exterior  causes  independ- 
ent of  your  being,  your  misfortune  proceeds 
from  an  interior  cause  inherent  in  nature. 
This  cause  is  envy." 

**  Well,  and  supposing  that  were  to  be 
the  case,"  said  Riponnean,  *'  sup|K>sing  I 
envied  the  happiness  of  every  living  thing 
round  me,  where  would  be  the  harm  of 
ihatt" 

**  The  harm  is  in  suffering  that  which  is 
foreign  to  your  nature,  which  is,  moreover, 
priyfoundly  unreasonable." 

'*  Bah !"  exclaimed  Riponneau,  "  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  desire  fortune." 

**  It  is  unreasonable  to  desire  the  cha- 
grins, the  despair,  the.  perpetual  uneaai' 
ness,  the  incessant  torments,  which  accom- 
pany it." 

''Commonplaces  all  these,  my  dear, 
neighbor;  the  empty  condolences  of  the 
poor  man  with  his  fellow ;  the  insolent  de- 
rision of  the  rich  man  when  it  is  he  who 
uses  similar  language." 

The  old  man  reflected  for  some  moments, 
and,  afier  a  silence  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, he  said  to  Mark  Anthony : — 

"Come  now,  answer  me  sincerely, — 
Whom  do  you  envy  amongst  those  who  sur- 
round you?  In  whose  place  should  you 
wish  to  bet" 

"  In  whose  place  ?"  cried  Mark  Anthony. 
"  Why  there  is  not  a  single  person  in  the 
neighborhood  who  is  not  happier  than  I  am ; 
and  since,  as  far  as  wishing  goes,  the  field 
is  open,  and  as  we  rob  no  one  by  taking  in 
imagination  the  goods  of  others,  think  you 
that  [  should  not  much  rather  be  in  the 
position  of  the  Crivelins  than  in  my  own  ?" 
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"Indeed?" 

"  Why,  hang  it  1  last  week  I  did  not  cloae 
an  eye  all  night  from  the  noise  of  the  feie 
which  they  gave.  The  most  magnificeot 
equipages  encumber£d  the  streets ;  the  most 
celebrated  names  were  announced  by  sten- 
torian lungs  at  the  doors  of  their  saloons. 
Those  who  entered  burned  with  impatiea<^ 
to  reach  the  wished-for  goal ;  those  who 
were  leaving  regretted  iheir  departure ;  and 
upon  the  staircase,  up  and  down  which  I 
passed  at  least  ten  times  during  the  night, 
I  heard  upon  all  sides  nothing  but  such  ex- 
pressions as — '  What  amiable  people !  what 
gaiety  1  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  hap- 
py !'  And  others  said — *  Their  daughter 
is  going  to  be  married  to  the  young  Count 
de  Formont.  What  a  beautiful  marriage 
that  will  be ;  youth,  beauty,  fortune,  rank, 
and  station  on  both  sides.  They  are  hap- 
py, but  they  deserve  it." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  so  you 
heard  all  this  on  the  staircase,  eh?" 

"Yes,  certainly  I  did." 

"  Well,  if  you  had  gone  into  the  draw- 
ing-rooms you  would  have  heard  und  seen 
still  more.  On  all  sides  joy,  laughter,  feli- 
citations, and  upon  the  features  of  M.  and 
Madame  de  Crivelin  that  air  of  satisfaction 
and  happiness  which  the  sight  of  the  hap- 
piness we  confer  on  others  ever  affords ; 
and  on  all  sides  assurances  of  friendship 
and  esteem,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Count 
de  Formont,  and  the  repressed  joy  of 
Adele  de  Crivelin,  and  their  furtively  ex- 
changed glances,  and  the  gentle  and  bene- 
volent smiles  of  the  old  people  when  they 
would  surprise  some  of  these  glances  and 
think  of  their  early  days ;  and  the  pride  of 
the  father,  and  the  exulting  love  of  the  mo- 
ther, delighted  with  her  daughter's  success. 
All  this,  1  say,  formed  a  charming  picture. 
It  was  the  same  at  midnight,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  three,  at  five  even  ;  but 
at  daybreak  the  cnrUin  fell,  the  play  was 
over,  and  the  drama  of  real  life  com- 
menced." 

"  Ah,  bah  !"  said  Mark  Anthony,  I  sup- 
pose the  Crivelins  are  deeply  involved,  and, 
like  many  others,  hide  their  ruin  under  an 
appearance  of  luxury  and  splendor." 

"  No." 

"  Perhaps  madam  is  no  better  than  she 
should  be?" 

"  She  is  the  very  best  of  wives  and  mo- 
thers." 

"  Some  fault  on  their  daughter's  part  V 

"  She  is  an  angel  of  purity  and  virtne." 

"  Well,  then,  what  on  earth  can  it  be  t" 
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**  A  good  action — nothing  but  a  good  ac- 
tion— forgotten  for  these  last  fifteen  years, 
and  which  has  all  at  once  presented  itself 
to  them  under  the  form  of  a  hideous,  yel- 
low, dissipated  looking  rascal,  a  low  thief, 
who  has  rubbed  off  the  dirt  of  his  tatters 
upon  the  silk  damask  of  those  gilded  sofas 
which  an  hour  previously  had  sustained  the 
light  forms  of  the  young  and  beautiful  dan- 
cers." 

*^  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Listen  to  me,  then.  This  roan,  clad  in 
a  dirty  suit  of  cast-off  livery,  had  remained 
all  night  in  the  antechamber.  Amongst  the 
crowd  of  servants  he  had  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  the  domestics  of  the  house ; 
but  as  the  saloons  began  to  thin,  and  the 
antechambers  also  in  consequence^  they  be- 
gan to  remark  his  presence  there,  and  look- 
ed on  him,  it  must  be  said,  with  a  very  sus- 
picious eye;  but  the  rogue  was  by  no  means 
disconcerted  with  this  demonstration,  and 
only  stretched  himsel  f  out  more  at  his  ease  on 
the  benches.  At  length  came  the  moment 
when  the  last  guests  had  taken  their  depar- 
ture, and  our  ragged  friend  still  remained 
at  his  post.  They  ended  by  asking  him 
whom  he  was  waiting  for. 

*' '  I  am  waiting  for  my  master,  M.  Eu- 
gene Ligny." 

*'  *  There  is  no  such  person  here,*  they  re- 
plied. 

"  '  I  tell  you  that  he  is  here ;  ask  your 
master,  he'll  soon  fiud  him.' 

'*The  domestics  grew  angry,  our  ragged 
friend  loud ;  and  M.  de  Crivelin  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  antechamber  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance* 

'* '  It  is  this  man,  sir,'  replied  the  valet  de 
chamber,  '  who  refuses  to  leave  the  house 
on  the  pretence  that  he  is  waiting  for  his 
master.' 

'* '  And  what  is  his  master's  name?' 

"  '  The  person  I  seek,'  said  the  unknown 
lacquey,  '  is  named  Eugene  Ligny,  and  I 
shall  not  stir  a  peg  until  I  have  spoken  to 
him.' 

'^"Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  these 
words,  when  M.  de  Crivelin  started  back 
as  if  he  had  received  a  dagger  in  his  heart ; 
he  turned  deadly  pale,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
with  an  expression  of  mute  terror  on  the 
countenance  of  his  strange  visitor ;  then, 
with  difficulty  concealing  his  emotion)  he 
gave  orders  to  his  domestics  to  retire,  and 
invited  the  man  to  follow  him. 

"  Petty  annoyances  generally  come  in  the 
train  of  great  catastrophes.  A  house  in 
which  one  has  just  given  a  ball  to  upwards 
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of  500  persons  is  seldom  in  order;  the 
doors  having  been  taken  off  their  hinges  and 
removed  for  the  convenience  of  the  dan- 
cersi  lefl  the  apartments  open  to  all  eyes. 
M.  and  Madame  de  Crivelin  had  kept  but 
their  own  bedchamber  and  that  of  their 
daughter  secluded  from  the  general  inva- 
sion. It  was  now  broad  daylight ;  Madame 
de  Crivelin  was  in  the  hands  of  her  femme 
de  chamber,  when  her  husband  came  to 
beg  that  she  would  retire  to  her  daughter's 
bedroom  for  a  few  moments,  and  let  him 
have  their  chamber  for  an  interview  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

"  *  Ah,'  said  she  laughing, '  I  would  lay 
a  wager  now  that  it  is  M.  de  F^rmont  who 
pursues  you.  But  I  suppose  lovers  don't 
require  any  sleep.  Cannot  you  put  him  off 
to  some  more  seasonable  hour?' 

**  *  No,  it  is  not  that,  it  ia  ■  -for  mercy- 
sake  retire  until  I  come  for  you.' 

"  '  But  what  w  the  matter,  then  V  cried 
Madame  de  Crivelin ;  '  you  are  pale — ill — 
what  is  it  V 

**  *  Nothing,  my  love,  nothing ;  but  I  beg 
of  you  to  leave  us.' 

"  Madame  de  Crivelin  retired,  but  car- 
ried with  her  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and 
anxiety  which  she  in  vain  endeavored  to 
control,  and  which  soon  gained  also  upon 
her  daughter ;  for  Ad6le  was  not  yet  asleep, 
and  seeing  her  mother  enter  her  room  pale 
and  anxious,  she  questioned  her,  and  began 
to  tremble  in  her  turn.  Here,  then,  were 
these  two  poor  women  enclosed  in  the  nar- 
rowest corner  of  their  splendid  apartments, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  issue  of  a  conference 
aa  singular  as  it  was  unexpected,  and  at  the 
bare  idea  of  which  only  M.  de  Crivelin  had 
been  so  visibly  agitated.  With  whom  was 
it  ?  What  did  he  say  7  And  what  power- 
ful argument  had  been  made  use  of  to  in- 
duce him  to  give  a  similar  interview  at  such 
an  unseasonable  hour  7  Ad61e  fancied  that 
some  terrible  accident  must  have  happened 
to  her  lover ;  Madame  de  Crivelin  lost  her- 
self in  a  labyrinth  of  confused  and  impossi- 
ble suppositions. 

'*  During  this  time,  let  us  see  what  was 
passing  in  the  bedroom,  in  which  M.  de 
Crivelin  was  closeted  with  the  dirty  ser- 
vant. 

** '  You  have  recognised  me  then,  Eu- 
gene V  said  the  stranger. 

** '  You  here  I '  said  M.  de  Crivelin.  *  You 
living  1 ' 

**  *  When  you  believed  me  dead,  that's 
pleasant,  is'nt  it  7  What  would  you  have  t 
it's  all  right.    Order  me  a  glass  of  wine 
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and  a  slice  of  ham,  and  you'll  soon  see  if  I 
am  a  ghost  or  not.' 

**  *  Come,  come,  Jules,  it  is  not  for  this 
that  you  are  come  here ;  speak,  speak  then, 
unhappy  man.' 

" '  III  tell  you  what  it  is ;  for  these  last 
six  hours,  I  have  been  waiting  in  your  ante- 
chamber—  I  am  dying  of  hunger  and 
thh-st — I  want  to  eat  and  drink.' 

"  *  What  is  all  this  about  ? ' 

" '  I  want  to  eat  and  drink,  I  tell  you. 
Come,  go  and  get  me  something  yourself,  if 
yon  are  afraid  of  your  domestics  soiling 
their  hands  by  serving  me.' 

*'  Crivelio  left  the  room  without  replying. 
He  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  a  plate, 
which  he  placed  before  his  strange  guest. 

**  *  Now,*  he  said  to  him,  *  speak,  what 
would  you  havef 

"  Jules  sat  down  to  his  supper,  and  whUe 
eating,  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  *  Listen  to  me,  Eugene ;  you  remem- 
ber a  letter  you  wrote  to  me  seventeen  years 
ago — here  it  is.'     The  epistle  ran  thus  : 

"  '  You  see,  Jules,  your  mad  career  has 
terminated  as  I  foretold.  From  disorder 
you  have  passed  to  faults,  from  faults  to 
crime ;  and  now,  a  disgraceful  condemna- 
tion hangs  over  your  head.  Since  you  have 
been  enabled  to  effect  your  escape  from 
prison,  profit  by  your  liberty,  and  fly,  but 
fly  alone.  Drag  not  with  you  an  innocent 
child,  who  has  but  just  entered  the  world, 
into  that  wandering  existence  which  you 
must  hasten  to  conceal  in  a  far  distant  land. 
Leave  me  your  daughter.  When  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law  overtook  you,  misfortune 
overtook  me  also :  my  daughter  is  dying. 
If  God  preserves  her,  yours  will  be  to  her 
a  sister;  if  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to  de- 
prive us  of  her,  your  Marie  shall  take  her 
place.  I  send  you  some  money,  suflicient 
to  enable  you  in  another  country,  to  regain 
the  position  you  have  lost  in  this.' 

"'That's  your  writing,  Eugene,  is  it 
not?' 

"'It  is.' 

"  '  Eight  days  later,'  continued  this  man, 
'  you  departed,  carrying  with  you  the  two 
children  into  Italy,  both  aged  then  about 
two  years ;  you  were  on  your  way  to  rejoin 
your  wife,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  you 
in  order  to  receive  the  last  adieu  and  par* 
don  of  her  mother,  who  died  at  Naples. — 
You  had  married  her  against  the  wishes  of 
her  relatives,  and  this  noble  family  had  for- 
bidden your  presence  at  the  reconciliation. 
Your  mother-in-law  being  dead,  you  rejoin- 
ed your  wife.    As  to  me,  the  better  to  as- 
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sure  my  flight,  I  had  deposited  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  a  letter,  in  which  I  stated  that 
I  was  unable  to  survive  my  shame ;  and  a 
month  aflerwards  you  received  the  news  of 
my  death.  At  that  very  time  your  daughter 
died  at  Ancona,  and  you  made  the  usual 
declaration  of  it  to  the  authorities,  under 
the  name  which  you  then  bore.  You  thea 
continued  your  journey,  allowing  all  the 
strangers  whom  you  encountered  on  your 
way,  to  consider  the  child  which  accompa- 
nied you,  as  your  daughter.  You  yourself, 
charmed  with  her  grace,  her  beauty,  and 
her  affection  for  you — ^you,  I  say,  called  her 
your  daughter ;  traveling  slowly,  dreading 
the  moment  when  you  should  be  obliged  to 
tell  your  wife  that  her  child  was  dead. — 
Then,  a  sudden  thought  came  into  your 
Vnind.  Your  wife,  led  by  her  brother,  M. 
de  Crivelin,  to  the  death-bed  of  her  moth- 
er, had  quitted  Ad6Ie  three  months  afler 
her  birth,  at  that  age  when  the  features  of 
children  change  so  perceptibly  with  almost 
every  succeeding  month.  Could  not  Marie, 
the  daughter  of  Jules  Marsilly,  dead  as  you 
thought,  replace  in  a  mother's  eyes,  the  lost 
Ad^le?  Your  wife  fell  ill  in  her  turn  ;  the 
news  of  her  daughter's  death  might  prove 
fatal  to  her ;  you  decided  upon  deceiving 
her ;  Marie  Marsilly  became  Ad61e  Lig- 
ny.' 

" '  Since  you  know  so  well  the  sentiments 
which  dictated  my  conduct,'  said  M.  de 
Crivelin,  '  can  you  blame  me?' 

"'I  blame  nothing,'  replied  the  drunk^ 
ard, '  I  merely  recount  facts.' 

"He  drank  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine, 
and  proceeded  as  follows : 

"'Your  ruse  succeeded  beautifully,  it 
succeeded  even  beyond  your  hopes;  not 
only  was  your  wife  delighted  with  her 
charming  little  daughter,  but  her  uncle,  M. 
de  Crivelin,  who  could  never  pardon  you 
for  having  become  his  brother-in-law,  be- 
came dotingly  fond  of  the  child,  and  eight 
years  aflerwards,  left  her  his  entire  fortune, 
naming  you  her  guardian,  on  condition  that 
you  added  his  name  to  your  own.  And 
this  is  why  you  re-entered  France  under 
the  name  of  Eugene  Ligny  de  Crivelin.' 

" '  But  I  have  never  deceived  any  one ; 
I  have  never  denied  my  name.' 

" '  You  are  incapable  of  doing  so.  Only 
by  degrees  you  dropped  the  name  of  Ligny, 
and  called  yourself  de  Crivelin  ;  and,  as  I 
had  seldom  heard  mention  made  of  this 
name  in  my  youth,  I  should  never  have  sus- 
pected that  the  wealthy  M.  de  Crivelin  was 
my  old  college  chum,  Eugdne  Ligny,  had 
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not  I  seen  the  other  dajr,  posted  at  the 
doors  of  the  Mairie  of  my  arrondissemeQt, 
the  marriage  banns  of  Mademoiselle  Ad^le 
Ligny  de  Crivelin,  with  the  Count  Bertrand 
de  Formont. 

"  '  When  I  saw  this^  I  asked  myself  how 
it  was,  that  the  Adele  who  died  at  Ancona 
was  alive  and  well  in  Paris/ 

** '  It  is  a  falsehood,'  said  M.  de  Crivelin, 
who  fancied  he  saw  a  loop-hole  by  which 
be  could  escape  from  his  embarrassing  po- 
sition. 

«  *  My  good  man/  said  the  brigand,  with 
a  slight  laugh,  'do  not  play  a  character 
which  you  are  ignorant  of.  I  passed  through 
Ancona  the  day  after  your  daughter's  death, 
and  every  one  was  talking  of  your  despair. 
Besides,  if  necessary,  we  could  procure  the 
acts ;  so  just  listen  to  me  quietly.' 

"  The  rascal  finished  his  second  bottle, 
and  continued  as  follows  : 

** '  You  can  understand  that,  once  upon 
the  straight  road,  the  history  of  your  ro- 
mance has  been  very  easily  made.  You 
put  my  daughter  in  the  place  of  yours,  and 
now  you  have  perhaps  almost  reached  the 
point  of  persuading  yourself  that  she  is  in- 
deed  your  own  child.' 

** '  Oh,  yes,'  exclaimed  M.  de  Crivelin, 
'  she  is  my  child,  my  hope,  my  happiness* 
Come,  what  do  you  wish,  what  do  you  de- 
mand V 

"  '  Let  us  first  put  the  question  in  a  cor- 
rect point  of  view,'  said  the  visitor,  '  and 
then,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  able  to  come  to 
a  proper  understanding. 

**  *  First  of  all,  you  have  stolen  my  daugh- 
ter; that,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  is  a  crime 
by  no  means  approved  of  by  law.  After- 
wards, in  order  that  she  might  inherit  the 
fortune  left  her  by  your  brother-in-law,  you 
have  produced  an  extract  of  birth  ^ich 
you  have  applied  to  my  daughter,  when  the 
proof  of  your  own  child's  death  lies  at  An- 
cona. Secundoy  in  order  to  publish  the 
banns  of  the  pretetided  Mademoiselle  Ijg- 
|iy  de  Crivelin,  you  have  made  use  of  a  title 
equally  false.  These  facts  are  incontesta- 
ble.    Now  let  us  reason : — 

'' '  For  having  affixed  a  signature  not  my 
own  at  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of  stamped 
paper,  I  have  been  condemned  to  fifteen 
years'  hard  labor  at  the  galleys.  I  am  mis- 
erable and  dishonored,  and  I  owe  my  ab- 
sence from  the  bagn6  at  this  present  mo- 
ment but  to  the  general  supposition  that  I 
am  dead.  You,  on  the  contrary,  for  hav- 
ing falsely  used  an  authentic  act — for  having 
dq>rived  others,  the  rightful  heirs^  of  an 
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immense  succession  by  means  of  this  act, 
you  are  rich,  honored ;  you  swim  in  opu- 
lence and  luxury  :  this  is  not  just.' 

" '  But  what  would  you  do,  unhappy  man  ? 
Would  you  carry  off  my  Ad61e  and  her 
mother  7  for  my  poor  wife  is  a  true  mother 
to  her.  Would  you  destroy  her  1  Oh  !  I 
would  prefer^  fifty  times  over,  to  tell  the 
uuth ;  for  the  tribunals  would  acquit  me, 
I  am  very  sure.' 

" '  That  remains  to  be  seen,'  replied  the 
visitor ;  '  but  the  question  is  not  yet  exr 
hausted,  and  here  is  an  important  point : — 
The  will  left  by  M.  de  Crivelin  is  made  in 
favor  of  Mademoiselle  Ad^le  Ligny.  If  I 
prove  that  the  heiress  is  not  the  Demoiselle 
Ligny,  I  ruin  her,  I  ruin  you,  I  ruin  your 
whole  family.  This  is  a  piece  of  folly  I  have 
no  desire  of  committing.  Besides,  I  am  too 
indulgent  a  father  to  inflict  such  useless 
cruelty  for  nothing.  But  you  know  that  it 
is  written  in  the  moral  code  of  all  honest 
men  that  a  benevolent  action  is  never  lost ; 
in  consequence  of  this  maxim  I  appoint  my- 
self your  benefactor.  This  fortune^  which 
I  could  snatch  from  you  all,  I  leave  you ; 
this  is  just  the  same  as  if  I  bestowed  it. 
This  happiness,  which,  by  one  word,  I 
could  destroy  forever,  I  respect ;  it  is  as  if 
I  caused  it.  Your  wife,  who  would  die  of 
this  discovery,  I  let  live;  it  is  precisely  the 
same  as  if  I  had  saved  her  life  from  drown- 
ing or  fire.  This  cherished  daughter^ 
whose  prospects  in  life  I  could  blast  forever, 
I  permit  to  marry  her  lover.  What  is  this 
I  do,  then  7  I  make  you  rich  and  happy ; 
1  save  your  wife's  life ;  I  marry  my  daugh- 
ter to  a  man  of  honorable  name  and  noble 
family.  Upon  my  word,  one  cannot  act 
more  virtuously,  more  benevolently  than 
thaL  Why,  my  bounty  actually  overflows, 
and,  as  it  is  said  that  a  benevolent  action 
never  goes  unrewarded,  why  you  shall  give 
me  a  million  of  francs.' 

*' '  A  million  !  just  Heaven  1 '  cried  M, 
de  Crivelin. 

*' '  A  benevolent  action  never  goes  unre- 
warded,' said  the  rascal- 

**  *But  you  forget,'  saidM.  de  Crivelin, 
'  that  I  could  send  you  to  the  bagn6.' 

''The  villain  rose,  his  eyes  flashingi  his 
mouth  foaming  with  rage. 

'* '  No  menaces  of  this  kind,'  he  shouted, 
'  or  I  force  you  to  beg  for  mercy  on  your 
knees ;  or  I  compel  your  wife  and  my  daugh- 
ter to  come  here  and  kiss  the  dust  of  my 
shoes.  I  give  you  two  hours  to  make  up 
your  mind ;  in  two  hours'  time  I  shall  he 
here.' 
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*'  Thus  speaking,  M.  de  CriTelin^s  visitor 
quitted  the  house.^' 

"  This  is  a  very  sad  history,"  said  Ripon- 
neau. 

''Oh,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  ''this 
was  but  the  commencement ;  for  in  the  ad- 
joining room  were  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, whom  one  of  those  good  faithful  do- 
mestics who  never  fail  to  tell  you  whatever 
is  disagreeable,  had  warned  that  M.  de 
Crivelin  was  closeted  with  a  man  who  had 
all  the  appearance  of  an  assassin,  and  that 
that  circumstance  had  much  alarmed  the 
good  people  of  the  antechamber.  This 
charitable  intelligence,  joined  to  the  agita- 
tion which  Madame  de  Crivelin  had  per- 
ceived in  her  husband's  manner,  induced  her 
to  lend  an  ear  to  what  was  going  forward 
in  the  neighboring  apartment.  On  seeing 
the  dreadfully  agitated  state  into  which  her 
mother  was  thrown,  on  hearing  the  stifled 
cries  which  burst  from  her  overcharged 
bosom,  Ad^le  listened  in  her  turn,  and  t^th 
learned  at  the  same  time  the  horrible  se- 
cret which  struck  them  both  with  an  equal 
blow ;  the  secret  which  whispered  to  the 
mother.  This  itt  not  thy  daughter ;  to  the 
daughter,  This  is  not  thy  mother.  This  was 
the  reason  why,  on  entering  his  daughter's 
bedchamber,  M.  de  Crivelin  found  them 
both  weeping,  sobbing,  and  holding  each 
other  convulsively  embraced;  for  Madame 
de  Crivelin  no  longer  wept  the  dead  child 
which  she  had  scarcely  known ;  she  wept 
for  the  child  she  had  brought  up,  whose 
mind,  in  her  divine  maternal  power,  she 
had  fashioned  on  the  model  of  her  own — 
the  child  that  she  had  passionately  loved, 
and  that  had  returned  her  love  with  an 
affection  no  less  ardent  and  sincere. 

"  It  was  then  above  all  that  the  drama 
began  with  its  anguish,  its  transports  and 
its  tears ;  and  during  the  eight  days  that 
has  lasted.  Monsieur,  all  has  been  de- 
spair, anguish  and  terror  in  this  house. 
And  yet,  on  the  following  day,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  to  a  magnificent  dinner  given 
by  the  Count  d^  Formont's  mother ;  and, 
in  order  that  the  secret  of  their  misfbrtune 
should  not  transpire  out  of  doors,  these 
three  happy  persons  whom  you  have  envied 
went  there;  and,  as  they  were  all  three 
more  serious  than  usual,  and  looked  pale 
and  casl^  down,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  joyous  felicitations  upon  the  fatigue 
caused  by  their  splendid  f&te.  Their 
healths  w«re  drunk ;  the  future  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  toasted,  and  these  happy 
people  were    obliged  to  smile,  and   talk, 


and  laugh — tears  in  their  eyes,  sohs  rising 
to  their  throats,  and  despair  and  anguish 
rankling  at  their  hearts." 

"But  what  have  they  donet  what  do 
they  mean  to  dot"    inquired  Riponneau. 

"  A  large  sum  of  money  has  rid  them 
for  the  present,  of  their  terrible  visitor; 
but  he  is  liable  to  return  again  at  any  mo- 
ment, and,  what  is  more,  in  a  few  years' 
time,  his  punishment  will  be  nonsuited, 
that  is  to  say,  that  because  he  has  been  en- 
abled to  evade  the  bagn6  during  twenty 
years,  he  will  be  as  clear  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  as  the  man  who  may  have  remained 
all  that  time  fastened  to  his  chain ;  and 
then  he  will  no  longer  speak  with  the  mod- 
eration of  one  who  is  fearful  for  his  own 
safety — he  will  be  the  absolute  master  of 
the  family." 

"  In  the  mean  time,  impelled  by  the  fal- 
libility of  their  preceding  existence,  thej 
live  during  the  day  as  they  ought  to  live,  to 

frevent  suspicions,  but  they  weep  at  night, 
t  is  there,  at  their  melancholy  fireside, 
that  all  three  watch  and  weep — there  pass 
those  long  conferences,  mingled  with  bitter 
tears,  and  vows  never  to  separate  from  each 
other.  This  is  not  all.  Monsieur^  Adele 
loves  M.  de  Formont,  she  loves  him  be- 
cause he  is  brave,  generous,  and  noble- 
minded — because  she  is  proud  of  being 
loved  by  him ;  and  it  is  precisely  because 
she  is  loved  with  this  pure  and  noble  affec- 
tion, that  she  is  unwilling  to  deceive  him — 
she  is  determined  that  the  happiness  of  this 
loved  being  shall  never  be  destroyed  by  the 
apparition  of  that  miserable  drunkard,  who 
might  rush  into  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, and  declare  himself  the  father  of  his 
wife.  Ad6le  will  not  marry  the  Count  de 
Formont." 

"4ut  what  can  we  do?  what  can  we 
say  ?"  have  cried  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Crivelin. 

And  this  poor  child  has  replied  ;  "  As  it 
is  for  me  that  you  suffer  thus,  it  is  for  me  to 
take  upon  myself  the  blame  and  misery  of 
this  rupture." 

"  She  has  kept  her  word.  Monsieur;  dur- 
ing these  last  eight  days,  she  has  endeavor- 
ed by  show  of  affection  and  indifference, 
very  foreign  to  her  own  naturally  open  and 
affectionate  manner,  to  estrange  her  lover 
from  her  side ;  she  endeavors  to  chill  his 
affection  for  her  by  her  coldness  and  re- 
serve ;  vou  may  juc^e  what  this  costs  her. 
As  I  said  before,  the  hour  comes  when  the 
comedy  finishes,  and  the  drama  of  real  life 
begins,   and    then  the  torments  she    has 
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caused  her  loTer^fall  back  with  agonizing 
power  npon  herself.  In  the  morning,  she 
weeps  for  the  pain  she  must  cause — in  the 
evening,  for  that  which  she  has  caused. 
And  this  is  not  all;  every  day  M.  and 
Madame  de  Crivelin  behold  their  child 
sinking  beneath  the  unequal  combat  she 
sustains  against  herself— against  her  love — 
against  the  misery  she  causes,  and  that  which 
she  feels  within  her  own  heart.  This  morn- 
ing, when  the  physician  called,  he  found  her 
suffering  under  a  violent  attack  of  fever, 
and  there,  now  she  is  ill.  This  is  nothing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world — a  mere  nervous 
indisposition,  which,  in  a  few  days,  will 
have  altogether  disappeared  ;  and  ihe  Cri- 
velins  are  no  less  a  happy  family.  And 
you,  you,  the  very  first,  you  must  stamp 
your  feet,  and  beat  the  walls  with  your 
fists,  because  the  pleasures  of  these  happy 
people  importune,  and  afflict  you.  Do  you 
desire  their  pleasures,  young  man  ?  Oh  ! 
at  this  very  moment,  how  willingly  would 
they  exchange  their  rich  apartments,  their 
sumptuous  equipages,  and  their  millions, 
for  your  garret,  your  umbrella,  and  your 
eighteen  hundred  francs  a  year  !'' 


MR.   B.   R.   HATlN)ir* 


MR,  B.  R,  HAYDON. 

Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  forty  years  a 
wanderer  in  the  wilderness  of  high  Art,  fell  by 
his  own  hand,  in  his  own  painting-^oom,  on 
Monday  last.  His  health  is  said  to  have  been 
good,  but  his  mind  had  been  unsettled  for 
some  time  past;  and  his  pecuniary  affairs, 
from  the  failure  of  his  recent  exhibition,  very 
much  embarrassed.  Something  was  done,  ii 
appears^  to  relieve  the  pressing  nature  of  his 
necessities,  as  soon  as  they  were  known  5  and 
the  generous  aid  afforded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(and  at  such  a  time)  will  be  remembered,  to 
his  honor,  whenever  the  history  of  Mr.  Hay- 
don's  life  is  written  at  any  length,  or  the  Ca- 
lamities of  Artists  shall  be  taken  as  a  subject 
for  some  later  Disraeli  to  describe. 

Mr.  Haydon  was  born  on  the  26th  January, 
1786,  at  Plymouth,— where  his  father  was  a 
bookseller  of  good  reputation.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Plymouth  Grammar  School;  and 
^rwards  removed  to  Plympton,  where  his 
education  was  completed  in  the  same  gram- 
mar school  in  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ac- 
quired all  the  scholastic  knowledge  he  ever 
received.  Haydon,  in  after-life,  was  fond  of 
referring  to  this  circumstance ;  nor  unwilling, 
indeed,  to  have  it  said,  that  his  father,  who 
drew  a  little  himself,  had  given  him  the  Scrip- 
tural name  in  the  thought  that,  as  Plympton 
had  sent  a  Sir  Joshua  into  the  world,  Ply- 
mouth might  send  her  Sir  Benjamin^  to  fol- 
low. 

The  boy  evinced  a  love  for  Art  at  a  very 
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early  period;  and  is  said  to  have  exhibited  his 
first  fondness  for  his  calling  on  the  occasion  of 
a  print  which  the  servant  had  given  biro,  to 
keep  him  quiet  Thus  early  initiated,  he 
found  materials  for  his  purpose  in  his  father's 
house.  He  drew,  read,  and  resolved ;  and, 
Reynolds'  "  Discourses"  attracting  his  atten- 
tion, he  became,  before  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  affe,  an  enthusiast  in  high  Art,  whose  first 
word  was  Raphael,  and  his  second,  Michael 
Angelo. 

Thus  irrevocably  a  painter,  he  left  for  Lon» 
don,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1804  ;  and  entered 
his  name  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
His  skill  and  attention  were  soon  noticed. 
jPrince  Hoare  introduced  him  to  Fuseli — an 
introduction  which  had  something  to  do,  per- 
haps, with  the  after  errors  and  eccentricities 
of  his  character  and  style.  Fuseli  was  fearless 
and  outspoken — and  Haydon  became  the 
same ;  Fuseli  in  painting  was  violent  in  action 
and  exaggerated  in  expression — and  Haydon 
was,  at  once,  his  admiriug  imitator.  Thus  in- 
juriously misled,  he  never  recovered  from  the 
false  worship  of  his  early  faith  ;  but,  through 
the  whole  course  of  a  long  and  active  career, 
mistook  Fusel i's  exaggeration  of  attitude  and 
drawing  for  the  tranquil  grandeur  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael. 

He  was  in  his  tWenty-ftrst  year,  when  he 
sent,  in  1807,  his  first  work  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy Exhibition.  The  title  alone  will  show 
the  daring  of  the  lad— "Joseph  and  Mary  rest- 
ing with  our  Saviour,  after  aDay's  Journey  on 
the  road  to  Egypt."  Anastasiits  Hope  became 
the  purchaser ;  and  thus  urged  on  by  the  re- 

})utation  acquired  by  his  first  work,  he  stripped 
or  a  greater  effort,  and  \«y  by  for  a  year  to 
vindicate  the  predilection  of  his  friends.  Nor 
was  his  next  work,  his  "Dentatus,"  an  un- 
worthy effort  eit  such  a  time.  The  story  was 
well  told — ^the  drawing,  in  parts,  good — and 
Lord  Mulgrave  (a  patron  of  the  Arts)  had 
bought  it  while  it  was  as  yet  raw  upon  the 
painter's  easeL 

His  next  great  work  was  the  picture  of 
"  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem," — begun  in 
1814,  and  shown  to  the  public,  for  the  first 
time,  in  1820,  in  an  exhibition  of  his  own  in 
Bond-street.  He  was  proud  of  this  picture, — 
and  perhaps  with  reason ;  though  the  circum- 
stance of  its  remaining  upon  his  hands  may 
have  inspired  his  spoken  predilections  in  its 
favor.  He  re-exhibited  it  m  1829,— and  with 
some  pomp  of  description  in  the  catalogue. 
" It  has  not  been  nursed,"  he  says,  "in  warm 
galleries  and  fine  lights ;  but  has  been  lying 
about  in  dust  and  darkness,  in  cellars  and 
warehouses,  for  eight  years ;  and  yet  every 
one  will  admit  its  color  is  uninjured  and  the 
surface  uncracked.  The  reason  is,  the  only 
vehicle  used  was  fine  linseed  oil,  unmixed 
with  aiw  other  material ;  and  no  juice  or  var- 
nish of'^  any  description  has  been  put  on  its 
surface.  1  never  varnished  but  two  pictures— 
*  Romeo  and  Juliet'  and  *  Dentatus'— and  they 
both  are  cracked. '  Three  of  the  heads  in  this 
picture  will  attract  attention— Wordsworth, 
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Hazlitt  and  Keats;  an  odd  combination,— 
but  all  Havdon's  doings  differed  from  those  of 
other  people. 

Stilt  undaunted  in  his  pursuits — and  with 
the  large  picture  of  Christ  upon  his  hands — 
he  began  a  second,  <*  Christ  m  the  Ckurden," 
and  a  ^ird  in  the  same  high  walk,  called 
^  Christ  rejected."  Contests  of  all  kinds  were 
welcome  to  his  nature ;  and  he  engaged  in  a 
controversy  about  the  Elgin  Marbles—wrote 
with  spirit  and  vehemence — attracted  atten- 
tion, and  lost  friends.  He  now  (May  1821) 
married.  New  difficulties  beset  him ;  and 
people  became  afraid  to  employ  a  painter  so 
turbulent  in  spirit,  and  so  monstrous  in  the 
size  of  the  canvas  he  selected  for  his  pictures. 
His  debts  increasinff,  he  became  an  inmate,  for 
a  time,  of  the  Kin^  Bench  Prison.  Here,  he 
was  a  witness -of  the  celebrated  Mock  Election 
which  took  place  there  in  July,  1827; — and, 
struck  with  tne  picturesque  character  of  the 
scene,  he  embodied  it  on  canvas,  and  found  a 
purchaser  for  it,  at  500  guineas,  in  King 
George  IV.  He  had  friends  to  assist  him,  at 
this  time ;  and,  once  more  at  ease^  he  began  a 
picture  of  "Eucles" — a  subscription  being  set 
on  foot  to  take  it  off  his  hands  by  a  public 
raffle.  Sir  Walter  Scott  interested  himself  in 
the  subscription ;  and  mentions,  in  his  Diary, 
that  he  had  sat  to  Haydon  for  his  portrait 
'^He  is  certainly  a  clever  fellow,"  he  says, 
"  but  too  enthusiastic, — which  distress  reems 
to  have  cured  in  some  degree.  His  wife,  a 
pretty  woman,  looked  happy  to  see  me — and 
tliatis  something.  Yet  it  was  very  little  I 
could  do  to  help  them." 

The  success  of  the  "  Mock  Election" — the 
work,  he  tells  us,  of  four  months—justified  an- 
other attempt  in  the  same  line  i  and  he  com- 
menced a  second  picture,  called  "Chairing 
the  Members — a  scene  from  the  Mock  Elec- 
tion." This  he  exhibited  at  the  Bazaar  in 
Bond-street,  in  1629 ;  and  found  a  purchaser, 
at  300  guineas,  in  Mr.  Francis,  of  Exeter. 
Another  picture  of  the  same  period  was  his 
'*  Pharaoh  dismissing  Moses,  at  the  dead  of 
the  night,  alter  the  Passover" — bought,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  an  East  India  mer- 
chant, tor  the  sum  of  500  guineas.  ",I  gave, 
when  very  young,"  he  hfis  been  heard  to  say, 
''early  indications  of  a  spirit  inimical  to  the 
supremacy  of  portrait:" — but,  his  wants  in- 
creasing, with  his  family,  he  took  to  portrait- 
paintinff  for  a  time,  and  advertised  his  price 
for  a  wnole-length  to  be  150  guineas.  People 
refused  to  sit,  however ;  and  his  additions  to 
theportrait  branch  of  his  art  were  few  or  none. 

Tne  Great  Banquet  at  Guildhall,  at  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was  the  nex(  sub- 
ject of  magnitude  that  engaged  Mr.  Haydon^s 
attention.  He  brooded  over  it  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time — and  made  a  sad  jumble  of  a  scene 
in  itself  a  jumble.  The  perspective,  we  re- 
member, was  ver^  bad.  Another  picture  of 
the  period  was  his  "  Napoleon  musing  at  St 
Helena  ;"*  of  which  he  painted,  we  believe,  at 

*  Publbhed  in  the  Eclectic  Magazine. 
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least  four  copies — one  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a 
second  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  third  for 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  the  fourth  for  we 
forget  whom.  This  is  a  suggestive  picture  ; 
coarse  in  its  execution,  but  weH  conceived.  It 
has  been  enoraved, — and  was  popular  as  aa 
engraving;  out  a  second  picture  of  Ae  same 
character, "  The  Duke  on  the  Field  of  Water- 
loo," was  a  poor  companion.  His  last  works 
were  "  Curtius  leaping  into  the  GulfJ" — ^  Uriel 
and  Satan," — and  the  pictures  which  formed 
his  recent  Exhibition  at  the  Egyptian  Hall. 
He  had  been  working  at  a  picture  of  "Alfred 
and  the  Trial  by  Jury,"  on  the  morning  ofhis 
death. 

Haydon's  history  is  a  sad  lesson ;  and,  pro- 
perly told,  will  be  of  greater  service  to  artists 
than  his  pictures  can.  He  was  too  much  of  an 
enthusiast — loo  haughty — too  vain — and  too 
much  like  poor  James  mrry,  to  succeed.  His 
treatment  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  was  fool- 
ish in  the  extreme.  Beaumont  had  given  him 
a  commission  for  a  picture  from  "  Macbeth^'' 
of  a  certain  size,  and  for  a  certain  position  lo 
his  room.  Haydon,  then  a  young  man,  ac- 
cepted the  commission,  with  thanks, — and  be- 
gan a  picture  three  time  the  size  appointed. 
Remonstrance  was  ineffectual.  Genius  knew 
no  fetters— and  wonders  were  to  be  wrought 
When  the  work  was  done,  great  was  Haydon's 
astonishment  at  finding  that  Beaumont  was 
not  delighted  with  him  for  exceeding  his  com- 
mission, and  painting  a  picture  for  which  his 
patron  nad  no  room.  But  peace  to  his  faults ! 
With  more  of  care  and  less  of  enthusiasm,  be 
might  have  achieved  a  reputation  less  likely  to 
be  impaired  than  the  fame  he  fancied  he  nad 
won  from  a  future  generation  competent  to  un- 
derstand the  solid  principles  of  his  style.  For- 
gotten, however,  ne  cannot  be.  His  "Lec- 
tures" will  assist  in  securing  his  name ;  and 
if  they  are  found  insufficient,  Wordsworth  has 
helped  him  to  an  immortality : — 

To  B.  R,  Haydon,  Esq, 

Hitfh  is  our  calling,  Friend  !    Creative  Aft 
(Whether  the  insirunaent  of  words  she  use, 
Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues) 
Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  heart. 
Though  sensitive,  yet  in  their  weaker  part 
Heroically  fashioned — to  infuse 
Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  Muse, 
While  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert 
And  oh  !  when  Nature  sinks,  as  of\  she  may, 
Through  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  distress. 
Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward, 
And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay. 
Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness- 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  ! 

dfMsfwnim. 


BooK-KxKPiRG  — A  friend  who  has  suffered 
largely  by  lending  books,  begs  us  to  state  that  the 
reason  people  never  return  borrowed  books  is, 
that  it  is  BO  much  easier  to  retain  the  volumes 
than  what  is  in  them. 
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THE  BLIND  GIRL'S  LAMENT. 


BT   CAMILLA   TOULMIF. 

It  is  Dot  that  1  cuonot  see 

The  birds  and  flowers  of  spring, 
'Tis  not  that  beauty  seems  to  me 

A  dreamy,  unknown  thing : 
It  is  not  that  I  cannot  mark 

The  blue  and  sparkling  skj, 
Nor  ocean's  foam,  nor  mountain's  peak, 

That  e'eir  I  weep-or  sigh. 

They  tell  roo  that  the  birds,  whose  notes 

Fall  rich,  and  sweet,  and  full, — 
That  these  I  listen  to  and  love, 

Are  not  all  beautiful  1 
The?  tell  me  that  the  gayest  flowers 

Which  sunshine  ever  brings 
Are  not  the  ones  I  know  so  well, 

But  strange  and  scentless  things ! 

My  little  brother  leads  me  forth 

To  where  the  violets  grow ; 
His  gentle,  light,  yet  careful  step, 

And  tiny  hand  I  know. 
My  mother's  voice  is  soft  and  sweet, 

Like  music  on  my  ear ; 
The  very  atmosphtre  seems  love, 

When  these  to  me  are  near. 

My  father  twines  his  arms  around, 

And  draws  me  to  his  breast. 
To  kiss  the  poor  blind  helpless  girl, 

He  says  he  loves  the  best. 
'Tis  then  I  ponder  unknown  things, 

It  may  be — weep  or  sigh. 
And  think  how  glorious  it  must  be 

To  meet  Afiection's  eye  I 


MORNING. 


BT   ALLAH   CUFiriRGBAM. 


Swiftly  iVom  the  mountain's  brow 

Shadows,  nursed  b    ^  '  ' 
And  the  peeping  sunbeam,  now 


Shadows,  nursed  bv  Might,  retire ; 

sping  sunoea 
Paints  with  gold  the  village  spire. 


Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn. 

Plaintive  where  she  prates  at  night ; 
And  the  lark,  to  meet  the  Mom, 

SoAiB  beyond  the  shepherd's  sight 


From  the  low-roofed  cottace  ridge, 
See  the  chattering  swallow  sprrng : 

Darting  through  the  one-arched  bridge, 
Quick  she  dips  her  dappled  wing. 

Now  the  pine-tree's  waving  top 
Gently  greets  the  Morning  gale ; 

Kidlin^s  now  becin  to  crop 
Daisies  in  the  dewy  dale. 

From  the  balmy  sweets,  nncloyed, 
(Restless  till  her  task  be  done,) 

Now  the  busy  bee's  employed 
Sipping  dew  before  the  sun. 

Trickling  through  the  erevieed  rock, 
Where  the  limpid  stream  distils. 

Sweet  refreshment  waits  the  flock, 
When  'tis  sun-drove  fbom  the  hills. 

Colin,  for  the  promised  com, 
(Ere  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe,) 

Anxious,  bears  the  huntsman's  horn. 
Boldly  sounding,  drown  bis  pipe. 

Sweet,  O  sweet,  the  warbling  throng, 
On  the  white  emblossomed  spray ! 

Nature's  -universal  song 
Echoes  to  the  rising  day. 


From  the  Literary  Gtsette. 

SONNET  TO  YOUTH. 

Why  should  the  young  despair,  or  turn  aside. 
As  through  lost  fortitude,  firom  seeking  ffood  ? 
Take  courage.  Youth  !  pursue  the  paths  pur- 
sued 
By  all  who  virtue  love :  trath  be  thy  guide. 
What  thou|{h  with  much  temptation  straitly  tried  ? 
Temptations  have  been  and  may  be  withstood ; 
'Tis  better  to  subdue  than  be  subdued. 
O'er  self  to  triumph  is  man's  proper  pride. 
Why  should  the  young  despond  ? — they  bare  not 
felt 
The  soul  grow  stem,  the  world  beeome  aroid ; 
Sweet  influences  still  their  hearts  can  melt: 
Theirs  too  are  treasures  they  have  ne'er  em- 
ployed ; 
Science  and  thoucht  with  them  have  never  dwelt 
How  much  of  life  remains  to  be  enjoyed ! 

U. 
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"DEEDS,  AND  NOT  WORDS." 


BT  J.  S.  CARPBIITBR. 

Ob,  call  back  the  thought,  let  it  die  oti  the  tongue, 
That  would  answer  in  anger  the  old  or  the  younc ; 
Though  thy  purpose  be  good,  and  thy  passion  be 

strong, 
Will  discord  convince  if  jou're  right  or  you're 

wrong  ? 
Let  reason  and  truth  be  jour  motto  through  life. 
And  your  path  shall  be  free  from  its  sorrow  and 

strife  ; 
For  the  maxim,  I  hold,  that  true  honor  affords. 
Is,  sincerity  prove,  and  by  deedt^  but  not  words 

No  matter  bow  cheaply  the  service  be  bought, 
'Tis  the  act  and  the  deed  that  with  honor  is 

frauffht ; 
And  the  humblest  attempt  can  more  kindness  dis 

plav 
Than  all  the  fine  promises  words  can  convey. 
If  to  preach  were  to  practise,  how  easy  'twould 

be 

To  relieve  all  the  wanto  and  distress  that  we  see ; 
But  since  that  vain  boasting  no  honor  affords. 
Your  sincerity  prove,  and  by  deeds,  but  not  words. 


From  tha  Dublin  (Jairenlty  Magaxint. 
THE  GRAVE  OF  TWO  SISTERS. 

Fairer — than  sleep  beneath  this  stone, 

God  never  lent  to  earth ; 
Nor  e'er  recalled  to  serve  his  throne. 

Spirits  of  purer  worth. 

A  fond  and  lovely  pair,  they  grew 

Sisters  in  more  than  name ; 
Twin  minds,  twin  hearts — that  never  knew 

A  separate  thought  or  aim. 

Nor  parted  now — one  &t6  l-^one  home  ' 

They  slumber  side  by  side ; 
Till  the  last  hour  of  time  be  come 

None  ever  shall  divide. 

Thus  fares  it  still — our  treasures  vanish. 

Resumed  as  soon  as  given  : 
Back  to  the  skies,  earth's  sorrows  banish 

Each  angel  guest  fVom  heaven. 

And  sad,  indeed,  would  be  our  doom, 
Were  friends  to  meet  no  more  : 

Parting  in  mystery  and  gloom. 
Upon  the  fatal  shore : 

Were  there  not  sent,  to  calm  our  fears. 

Glad  tidings  fiom  the  skies. 
Of  worlds,  where  God  shall  wipe  the  team 

For  ever  from  all  eyes. 


Froa  8harp>s  Lowkm  Mtfa^M. 
LYRIC 

FROM   AH    VlfPVBLISHXO    OPBBA,   BRTITf.BD 

LIFE  ACCORDING  TO  LAW. 

BT   BBEBBZBR  BLLIOTT. 

Sabbath  holy ! 

To  the  lowly 
Still  art  thou  a  welcome  day. 
When  thou  comest,  earth  and  ocean. 
Shade  and  brightness,  rest  and  rootioa 
Help  the  poor  man's  heart  to  pray. 

SuD-wak'd  forest. 

Bird,  that  soarest 
O'er  the  mute  empurpled  moor, 
Throstle's  song,  that  stream-like  flowest. 
Wind,  that  over  dew-drop  goest, 
Welcome  now  the  woe-worn  poor. 

Little  river. 

Young  for  ever ! 
Cloud,  gold-bright  with  thankfbl  glee, 
Happy  woodbine,  gladly  weeping. 
Gnat,  within  the  wild-roae  keeping, 
O  that  they  were  bless'd  as  ye ! 

Sabbath  holy  ! 

For  the  lowly 
Paint  with  flowers  thy  gliltering  fod ; 
For  AfSiction's  sons  and  daughters. 
Bid  thy  mountains,  woods,  and  waters, 
Pray  to  God,  the  poor  man's  God ! 

From  the  fever, 

(Idle  never 
Where  on  Hope  Want  bars  the  door,) 
From  the  gloom  of  airless  alleys,    ' 
Lead  thou  to  green  hills  and  valleys 
Weary  Lord-land's  trampled  poor. 

Pale  joung  mother. 

Gasping  brother. 
Sister  toiling  in  despair, 
Giief-bow'd  sire,  that  life-lon|  diest, 
White-lipp'd  child,  that  sleeping  sighest. 
Come  and  drink  the  light  and  air. 

Tyrants  curse  ye 
While  they  nnrse  ye. 

Life  for  deadliest  wrongs  to  pay ; 

Yet,  oh.  Sabbath  !  bringing  gladness 

Unto  hearts  of  weary  sadness. 

Still  thou  art  «*  The  Poor  Man's  Day," 


From  tfat  People's  Joiinal 
LABOR'S  THANKSGIVING  HYMN. 


BT  MART   HOWITT, 


That  I  must  work  I  thank  thee,  God  ! 

I  know  that  hardship,  toil,  and  pain, 
Like  rigorous  whiter  in  the  sod 

Which  doth  Buttore  the  haidy  gcilo^ 
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Call  forth  in  man  bis  nobleiit  powers ; — 

Therefore  I  hold  my  head  erect, 
And,  amid  life's  severest  hours. 

Stand  steadfast  in  mj  self-respect. 

I  thank  thee,  God,  that  I  must  toil ! 

Yon  ermined  slave  of  Lneage  high. 
The  f(ame-law  lord  who  owns  the  soil 

Is  not  so  free  a  man  as  1 ! 
He  wears  the  fetters  of  his  clan  ; 

Wealth,  birth,  and  rank  have  hedged  him  in  ; 
I  heed  but  this,  that  I  am  man, 

And  to  the  great  in  mind  akin  ! 

Thank  God,  that  like  the  mountain^oak 

My  lot  is  with  the  storms  of  life ; 
Strength  grows  from  out  the  tempest's  shock  ; 

And  patience  in  the  daily  strife. 
The  horny  hand,  the  furrowed  brow, 

Degrade  not  howe'er  sloth  may  deem  ; 
'Tis  this  degrades — to  cringe  and  bow, 

And  ape  the  vice  we  disesteem. 

Thank  God  for  toil,  for  hardship,  whence 

Come  courage,  patience,  bardihuod, 
And  for  that  sad  t  xperience 

Which  leaves  our  bosoms  flesh  and  blood ; 
Which  leaves  us  tears  for  others'  woe  ! 

Brother  in  toil  respect  thyself; 
And  let  thy  steadfast  virtues  show 

That  man  is  nobler  far  than  pelf! 

Thank  God  for  toil ;  nor  fear  the  face 

Of  wealth  nor  rank  :  fear  on  y  sin, 
That  blight  which  mars  all  outward  grace, 

And  dims  the  light  of  peace  within  ! 
Give  me  thy  hand,  my  brother,  give 

Thy  bard  and  tuiled-siained  hand  to  me ; 
We  are  no  dreamers,  we  shall  live 

A  brighter,  better  day  to  see  I 


From  Tail's  Magtizioe. 

A  STEED  AND  THE  DESERT  FOR  ME ! 

BT    CALDER  CAMPBELL. 

The  court  and  the  city  may  do  for  the  crowd 
Who  worship  the  world,  for  the  petry  and  proud  ; 
For  the  lover  of  lucre,  the  wooer  of  pelf. 
Whose  God  is  of  gold,  and  whose  idol  is  self; 
fiut  for  me,  born  (afar  from  the  market  and  mart) 
Where  liberty  oomes  from  the  breeze  to  the  heart. 
There  is  death  in  such  spots,  where  I  cannot 

breathe  free : 
Oh  !  a  Steed  and  the  Desert  for  me^ — 

The  roses  have  fragrance  in  cities,  'tis  true, 
Saloons  may  be  sprinkled  with  essences  too ; 
But  the  dew-drops  that  fall  'neath  the  stars  and 

the  moon, 
By  Nature  are  fraught  with  a  fir  richer  boon 
Of  scent  and  of  hue ;  for  no  art  can  bestow 
Their  native  endowments  of  perAinie  or  glow. 
My  rosebuds  I  pluck  mid  green  bowers  from  the 

tree: 
Oh !  a  Steed  and  the  Desert  for  me  t 
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I  hate  tjie  harsh  noise  of  the  cymbal  and  drum, 
I  hate   the  loud  sounds  frum   the  timbrel    that 

come ; 
The  nightingale's  song  in  the  silence  of  night, 
And  the  lark's  and  the  linnet's  when  sunshine  is 

bright. 
Are  sweeter  and  soA*  r,  and  mingle  so  well 
With  all  the  clear  echoes  of  mountain  and  dell, 
That  they  seem  to  my  sense  earth's  tru/s  music 

to  be  : 
Oh  !  a  Steed  and  the  Desert  for  me  \ 


Then  give  me  the  date-tree  that  shadows  our 

tents. 
And  the  w  Id  flowers  that  fill  all  the  air  with 

their  scents. 
And  the  pure  well  of  water  that  springs  *neath 

the  trees 
Where  the  wife  of  my  youth,  with  our  boy  on 

her  knees, 
Sings  welcoming  songs  as  at  nightfall  I  seek 
For  the   light  of   my  life   in  the  smile  on  her 

cheek. 
Away  with  your  towns,  where  no  freedom  can 

be  : 
A  Steed  and  the  Desert  for  me  ! 


From  the  Atheneom. 
A  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 

Br  THE    LATE    MRS.    JBVOKS.- 


Tea,  though  I  walk  throuffh  the  Talley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thoo  art  with  me.— Paaha. 
zziii. 


Thou  must  go  forth  alone,  my  soul ! 

Thou  must  go  forth  alone, — 
To  other  scenes,  to  other  worlds. 

That  mortal  hath  not  known. 
Thou  must  go  forth  alone,  my  soul,— 

To  tread  the  narrow  vale  ; 
But  he,  whose  word  is  sure,  hath  said 

His  comforts  shall  not  fail. 


Thoo  must  go  forth  alone,  my  seal, 

Along  the  darksome  way  ', 
Where  the  bright  san  has  never  shed 

His  warm  and  gladsome  ray. 
And  yet  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 

Shall  rise  amidst  the  gloom, 
And  scatter  from  thy  trembling  gaze 

The  shadows  of  the  tomb. 


Thou  must  go  forth  alone,  my  soul ! 

To  meet  thy  God  above  : 
But  shrink  not — he  has  said,  my  sonl  { 

He  is  a  Oi>d  of  love. 
His  rod  and  staff  shall  comfort  thee 

Across  the  dreary  road,  ' 
Till  thou  shalt  join  the  blessed  oneft 

In  Heaven's  serene  abode. 
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Literary  Impositions. — The  Count  Mariano 
Albert!  sold  to  a  bookseller  at  Anconu  several 
unedited  manuscripts  oi' Tasso,  some  of  which  he 
interpolated,  and  others  forged.  In  1827,  he  de- 
clared himself  in  possession  of  two  till  then  un- 
known poems  in  Tasso's  handwriting ;  aAer- 
warda  be  produced  four  other  autographs ;  and 
then  a  volume  containing  thirty-seven  poems, 
which  he  offered  for  sale  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
whose  agents,  however,  declared  them  to  be 
spurious  and  modem.  He  then  produced  a  file 
of  TaMo*8  letters,  which  were  regarded  as  gen- 
uine; till,  in  1841,  when,  on  his  property  being 
sequestered,  the  whole  affair  proved  a  tissue  of 
almost  unexampled  forgery. 

The  literary  world  is  now  very  generally  of 
the  belief  that  that  very  beautiful  poem,  John 
Chalkhiirs  Thealma  and  Clearchus,  firut  pub- 
lished by  Isaac  Walton  (1683),  was  actually  the 
production  of  that  honest  angler. 

The  copies  of  the  *•  EnffUsh  Mercurie  *  Tregar- 
ded  as  the  earliest  Englii^h  newspappr)  m  the 
British  Museum,  have  been  discovered  to  be  for- 
geries, and  Chatterton  is  supposed  to  have  been 
concerned  in  their  fabrication. 

At  least  a  hundred  volumes  or  pamphlets,  be- 
sides innumerable  essays  and  letters  in  magazines 
or  newspapers,  have  been  written  with  a  view  to 
dispel  the  mvster^  in  which  for  eighty  years  the 
authorship  of  Junius's  Letters  has  been  involved. 
These  political  letters,  so  remarkable  for  the 
combination  of  keen  severity  with  a  polished 
and  brilliant  style,  were  contributed  to  the  '•  Pub- 
lic Advertis-r,'  during  three  years,  under  the 
si^ature  of  Junius,  the  actual  name  of  the  writer 
being  a  secret  ev£n  to  the  publisher  of  that  paper. 
They  have  b^en  fathered  upon  Earl  Temple, 
Lord  Sack vi lie.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  fifty  other 
distinguished  characters.  At  present,  an  attempt 
is  again  being  made  to  prove  them  the  productions 
of  Mr.  Laucban  Maclean;  but  we  need  scarcely 
wish  for  anything  like  a  positive  or  convincing 
result. 

Some  time  before  his  deaths  Voltaire  showed  a 


perfect  indifference  for  his  own  works  ;  they 
were  continually  reprinting,  without  his  being 
ever   acqaainted  with  it.     If  an   edition    of  the 

*  Henriade,'  or  his  tiagedies,  or  his  historical  or 
fugitive  pieces,  was  nearly  sold  off,  another  was 
instantly  produced.  He  requested  them  not  to 
print  so  many.  They  persisted,  and  reprinted 
them  in  a  hurry  without  consulting  him  ;  and, 
what  is  almost  incredible,  yet  true,  they  printed 
a  magnificent  quarto  edition  at  Geneva  without 
his  seeing  a  single  page ;  in  which  they  inserted 
a  number  of  pieces  not  written  by  him,  the  real 
authors  of  which  were  well  known.  His  remark 
upon  this  occasion  is  very  striking — *  I  look  upon 
myself  as  a  dead  man,  whose  effects  are  upon 
sale.'  The  mayor  of  Lausanne  having  establisned 
a  press,  published  in  that  town  an  edition  called 
complete,  with  the  word  London  on  the  title- 
page,  containing  a  great  number  of  dull  and  con- 
temptible Utile  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  trans- 
planted from  the  works  of  Madame  Oudot,  the 

*  Almanacs  of  the  Mu8e8,'the  *  Portfolio  Recover- 
ed,' and  other  literary  trash,  of  which  the  twenty- 
third  volume  contains  the  greatest  abundance. 
Yet  the  editors  had  the  effrontery  to  proclaim  on 
the  title-page  that  the  book  was  wholly  revised 
and  corrected  by  the  author,  who  had  not  seen  a 
single  page  of  it.  In  Holland  some  forgeries  were 
printed  as  the  *■  Private  Letters'  of  Voltaire,  which 
induiced  him  to  parody  an  old  epigram : — 

Lo  !  then  exposed  to  public  sight. 

My  private  letters  see  the  light ; 

So  private,  that  none  ever  read  'em, 

Save  they  who  printed,  and  who  made  *em. 

Steevens  says,  that  ^  not  the  smallest  part  of  the 
work  called  Gibber's  **  Lives  of  the  Poets"  was 
the  composition  of  Gibber,  being  entirely  written 
by  Mr.  Shiells,  amunuensis  to  Dr.  Johnson,  wh^o 
his  dictionary  was  preparing  for  the  press.  T, 
Gibber  was  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  accepted  of 
ten  guineas  from  the  booksellers  for  leave  to  pre^ 
fix  his  name  to  the  work :  and  it  was  purposely 
so  prefixed,  as  to  leave  the   reader    in  doubt 
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whether  himself  or  bis  father  was  the  person  de- 
signed. 

William  Henry  Ireland  having  exercised  his 
ingenuity  with  some  success  in  the  imitation  of 
ancient  writing,  passed  off  some  forged  papers  as 
the  genuine  manuscripts  of  Shakspeare.  Some 
of  the  many  persons  who  were  deceived  by  the 
imposition,  subscribed  sums  of  money  to  defray 
the  publication  of  these  spurious  documents, 
whicn  were  accordingly  issued  in  a  handsome 
iblio  volume.  But  wiien  Ireland's  play  of  *  Vor- 
tigern*  was  performed  at  Drary  Lane  as  the  work 
of  Shakspeare,  the  audience  quickly  discerned 
the  cheat ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  clever  impos- 
tor published  his  *  Confrssions,'  acknowledging 
himself  to  be  the  sole  author  and  writer  of  these 
aneient'looking  manuscripts. 

Poor  young  Cbatterton  s  forgery  of  the  poems 
of  Rowley,  a  priest  of  the  fiAeenth  century,  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  literary  impositions  on 
record.  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1777,  says,  *  Change  the  did  words  for  modern, 
and  the  whole  construction  is  of  yesterday ;  but 
I  have  no  oMection  to  anybody  believing  what 
he  pleases.  I  think  poor  Cbatterton  was  an  as- 
tonishing genius.' 

In  all  probability  the  exact  nature  of  Macpher- 
son's  connexion  with  what  are  called  *  Ossian^s 
Poems'  will  never  be  known.  Although  snatches 
of  these  poems,  and  of  others  like  them,  are  prov- 
ed to  have  existed  from  old  times  in  the  High 
lands,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  whole  existed. 
Macpherson  left  what  he  called  the  original 
Gaelic  poems  to  be  published  after  his  d«*ath  ; 
*but,'  says  Mr.  Carruthers,  *they  proved  to  be  an 
exact  counterpart  of  those  in  ffnglish,  although, 
in  one  of  the  earlier  Ossian  publications,  he  had 
acknowledged  taking  liberties  in  the  translation. 
Nothing  more  seems  to  be  necessary  to  settle  that 
the  book  must  be  regarded  as  to  some  unknown 
extent  a  modern  production,  founded  upon,  and 
imitative  of,  certain  ancient  poems;  and  this 
seems  to  be  nearly  the  decision  at  which  the 
judgment  of  the  unprejudiced  public  has  arrived.' 

A  species  of  literary  imposition  has  become 
common  latterly,  namely,  placing  the  name  of 
some  distinguished  man  on  the  title-page  as  edi- 
tor of  a  work  the  author  of  which  is  not  mention- 
ed, because  obscure.  This  system,  done  with  a 
view  to  allure  buyers,  is  unjust  towards  the  con- 
cealed author,  if  the  work  really  merit  the  sup- 
port of  an  eminent  editor,  for  it  is  denying  a 
man  the  fair  fame  that  he  ought  to  receive  ;  and 
if  the  work  be  bad,  the  public  is  cheated  by  the 
distinguished  name  put  forth  as  I'ditor  and  guar- 
antee of  its  merits.  Still,  however,  the  tardiness 
of  the  people  themselves  in  encouraging  new  and 
unknown  writers  of  merit,  is  the  reason  why  pub- 
lishers resort  to  this  trick  to  insure  a  sale  and 
piofit. 

Several  ingenious  deceptions  have  been  played 
off  upon  geologists  and  antiquaries.  Some  youths 
desirions  of  amusing  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  Father  Kiicher,  engraved  several  fantastic 
fiffurps  upon  a  stone,  which  they  afterwards  buri- 
ed in  a  place  where  a  house  was  about  to  be 
built.  The  workmen  having  picked  up  the  stone 
while  digging  the  foundation,  handed  it  over  to 
the  learned  Kircher,  who  was  quite  delighted 
with  it,  and  bestowed  much  labor  and  research 
in  expluioin^  the  meaning  of  the  extraordinary 
figures  upon  it.    The  success  of  this  trick  induced 
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a  young  man  at  Wurzborg,  of  the  name  of 
Rodrick,  to  practise  a  more  serious  deception 
upon  Professor  Borenser,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century.  Kodrick  cut  a  great  number 
of  stones  into  the  shape  of  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, and  monstrous  forms,  such  as  bats  with  the 
heads  and  wings  of  butterflies,  flying  frogs  and 
crabs,  with  Hebrew  characters  here  and  there 
discernible  about  the  surface.  These  fabrications 
were  gladly  purchased  by  the  professor,  who  en- 
couraged the  search  for  more.  A  ntw  supply 
was  accordingly  prepared,  and  boys  were  em- 
ployed to  take  them  to  the  professor,  pretending 
that  they  had  just  found  them  near  the  village  of 
EibeUtadt,  and  charging  him  dearly  for  the  time 
which  they  alleged  they  had  employed  in  collect- 
ing them*  Having  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the 
place  where  these  wonders  had  been  found,  the 
boys  conducted  him  to  a  locality  where  they  had 

(previously  buried  a  number  of  specimens.  At 
ast,  when  he  had  formed  an  ample  collection,  he 
published  a  folio  volume,  containing  twenty-eight 
plates,  with  a  Latin  text  explanatory  of  them, 
dedicating  the  volume  to  the  Prince-Bishop  of 
Wurzburg.  The  opinions  expressed  in  this  book, 
and  the  strange  manner  in  which  they  are  de- 
fended, render  it  a  curious  evidence  of  the  ex- 
travagant credulity  and  folly  of  its  author,  who 
meant  to  follow  it  up  with  other  publications ; 
but  being  apprised  by  M.  Deckard,  a  brother  pro- 
fessor, of  the  hoax  that  had  been  practised,  the 
deluded  author  became  most  anxious  to  recall  his 
work.  It  is  therefore  very  rare,  being  only  met 
with  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious  ;  and  the  copies 
which  the  publisher  sold  after  the  author's  death, 
have  a  new  title-page  in  lieu  of  the  absurd  alle- 
gorical one  which  originally  belonged  to  them. 


Detached  Thoughts  from  Jsa.n  Paul  Rich- 
TER. — We  should  never  mourn  for  one  that  dies  at 
fifteen.  There  die  the  first  dawnings  of  love 
with  the  spring-flowers  in  itfl  little  heart.  I  would 
visit  the  grave  of  such  an  one  in  the  spring, 
merely  that  I  might  be  glad. 

Spring  passes  away,  and  so  must  thou.  Is  thy 
cheek  of  roses  fairer  than  the  rose  which  mubt 
also  fade  P  Thy  song,  other  than  that  of  the 
nightingale,  which  is  also  silenced  ?  Lie  down 
calmly  in  thy  dust,  thou  human  flower.  That 
dust  will  yet  be  the  pollen  of  a  fairer  one;  and 
earth  has  no  more  that  it  can  do  to  thy  blossom- 
ing soul. 


Dronkenhess  in  Cork. — What  will  greatly 
surprise  English  readers  is  the  following  return 
from  Cork,  the  home  and  head-quarters  of  the 
great  Apostle  of  Temperance.  "  According  to 
the  Cork  Constitution^  the  number  of  drunkards 
committed  to  the  City  Bridewell,  for  twelve 
months,  ending  the  first  of  April,  in  each  of  the 
following  years,  was  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Drunkards. 

Year. 

Drunkards 

1841  . 

.  .  2087 

1844  . 

.  .  2452 

1842  . 

.  .  2842 

1845  . 

.  .  3374 

1843  . 

.  .  1607 

3846  . 

.  .  6622 

Something  more  potent  than  Mathewism  is  re- 
quired at  Cork. 
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SELECT   LIST   OP   RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 


SELECT  LIST  OP  RECEiVT  PUBLICATIONS. 
Cfteat  SSdtafn. 

Autobiography  of  John  Aubrey,  (1625) 
by  Jobo  Brttton. 

The  Enchanted  Knights;  a  Romance, 
from  the  German  of  Musaeus. 

Notes  pn  the  Wandering  Jew ;  or,  the 
Jesuits  and  their  Opponents,  by  John  Fair- 
play. 

Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  by 
Q.H.Lewis.    4  vols.     18mo. 

A  Selection  from  the  Remains  of  Theo- 
critus, Bion,  and  Moschus,  by  Frederic  H. 
Ringwood. 

Trade  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East ;  or, 
Recollectirns  of  Twenty-one  Years. passed 
at  Java,  Singapore,  Australia,  and  China, 
by  G  S.  F.  Davidson.  A  very  amusing  and 
instructive  work. 

Bells  and  Pomegranates,  No.  8  and  last, 
by  Robert  Browning. 

The  Aristocracy  of  England ;  a  Histt./y 
for  the  People,  by  John  Hampden,  Jr. 

The  Church  in  the  Catacombs;  a  De- 
scription of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome, 
illustrated  by  its  sepulchral  remains,  by 
Charles  Maitland,  M.  D. 

A  iipw  edition  of  Sir  H.  Spelman's  cele- 
brated work,  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege. 

Political  Works  of  David  Ricardo,  b>  J. 
R.  McCulloch. 

Lectures  on  Systematic  Morality,  by  Rev. 
W.  Whewell,  D.  D. ;  a  kind  of  Commenta- 
ry oh  the  author's  "  Elements  of  Morality 
and  Polity." 

Notes  and  Recollections  of  a  Professional 
Life,  by  the  late  Wm.  Ferguson,  M.  D. 

Second  volume  of  Bopp's  Comparative 
Grammar  of  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin, 
Lithuanian,  Gothic,  German,  and  Sclavonic 
Languages,  translated  by  Lieut.  Eastwick 
and  Prof.  Wilson. 

Ecclesiastical  Reminiscences,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Waylen; — a  work  on  the  U.  States. 

The  Percy  Society  arc  about  to  issue  the 
Poems  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Wm.  Browne, 
Dr.  Donne,  and  Taylor,  the  water  poet. 

The  Camden  Society  announces  a  trans- 
lation of  Polydorc  VergilPs  History  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  Autobiography  of  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke. 

The    Parker  Society   have   announced 
.     Archbishop  Parker's  Correspondence,  and 
\     the  Works  of  Bishops  Ridley,  Pilkington, 
and  Hooper. 

A  book  of  Highland  Minstrelsy,  by  Mrs. 
D.  Ogilvy. 


[August,  1846. 

Female  Character^^y  the  late  H,  Thorn- 
ton, Esq.,  M.  P. 

Poems,  by  Camilla  Toulmin. 

Ckrmans. 

CLASSICAL    literature. 

Hellenische  Alterthuraskunde,  aus  dem 
Gesichtspuncte  des  Staats.  Von  Wilh. 
Wachsmuth,  Dr.  der  Phil.,  &c.  2te.  um* 
gearbeitete  und  vermehrte  Ausgabe.  Halle, 
1844,  46.  (A  thoroughly  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  one  of  the  profoundest 
works  which  modern  research  has  contri- 
buted to  our  knowledge  of  Greek  antiquity.) 

Die  Historische  Kunst  der  Griechen  in 
ihrer  Entstehung  und   Fortbildung.     Von 
Friedrich  Creuzer.    2te.     Verbesserte  undH^*, 
ver  mehrte  Ausgabe,  besorgt  von  Jul.  Kay-  *J* 
ser,  Gymnasiallehur    in    Darmsudt.      (2 
Thir.  lONgr  ) 

Historia  Critica  Tragicorum  Gracorum. 
Scripsit  Wilh.  Car.Kayser,  Westfalus,  Got- 
tingiB,  1845.  pp.  3^,  gr.  8.  (I  Thlr.  15 
Ngr.)  (*'  A  very  useful  work,  and  an  im- 
portant accession  to  the  treasures  of  Philo- 
logical literature.") 

Antimachi  Colophonei  reliquias,  premis- 
sa  de  ejus  vita  et  scriptis  disputatione,  col- 
lectas  explanavit  Henr.  Guil.  Stoll.  1845. 
pp.  124.  gr.  8.  (20  Ngr.)  (AntimachiK 
was  by  the  ancients  placed  next  to  Homer. 
This  edition  of  his  Fragments  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  appeared,  and  is  distin* 
guished  by  learning,  judgment,  and  philo- 
logical tsct  and  acumen.) 

Aristophanis  Comoedias,  Rec.  et  aunoU 
instrux.  Fred.  Henr.  Bothe.  Ed.  Lee. 
emendatior.  Vol.  L  Acharnenses,  Equi- 
les,  Nubes.  Vol.  H.  Vespae  Pax,  Aves. 
Lips.  1845.  gr.  8.  (Pr.  2  Thlr.  20  Ngr.) 
(An  edition  distinguished  by  accurate  aad 
tasteful  interpretation.) 

Demosthenis  Oratio  in  Aristocratum, 
Grsecaemendatioraedidit,  apparatu  critico, 
proleguomenis,  commentario  perpetuo, 
atque  indicibns  instruxit  Ern.  Guil.  Weber, 
Prof.  Gymn.  Wimar.  Jenie.  1845.  pp.  588. 
gr.  8.  (2  Thlr.  20  Ngr.)  (A  copious  and 
learned  edition  of  one  of  the  most  perfect 
orations  of  Demosthenes.)  ^ 

V 

history  and  biography.     ^« 

Allgemeine  Weltgeschichte  ftr  alle 
Stande  ;  mil  Zugrundelegung  Seines  grds- 
seren  Werkes,  von  Dr.  K  V.  Rotteck.  '5 
Bd.  Gesch.  der  neuesten  Zeit,  1815-1840. 
Nach  Dr.  K.  V.  Rotteck*s  hinterlassenen 
Vorarbeiten  verfasst  und  herausg,  von  Dr. 
Hm.  V.  Rotteck.  Stuttgart,  ll:f45,  gr.  8. 
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